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Doctor  Kennedy,  wo  Icrwn,  by  the 
preface  to  thh  work,  received  his 
education  in  Edinburgh,  and  waa 
originftUy  destined  for  tbe  bar,  hat 
lie  finally  adopted  the  medical  pro- 
fession, in  which  he  rose  to  a  high 
stand  ill?.    He  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment in  his  Majesty's  service,  and 
about  ten  years  ago  was  ordered 
to  tha  Mediterranean,  where  he 
aerved  m  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Isles. 
During  his  residence  in  Ccphalonia, 
in  1823,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Lord  Byron  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— Btao%  a  xealons  and  sincere 
Christian,  be  occupied  himsdf  wher- 
ever he  went  in  spreading  the  truths 
of  rhristianity  as  far  as  was  in  his 
power;  and  in  Cephalouia,  before 
Lord  Byron  arrived  there,  he  had 
engaged  four  officers  to  enter  upon 
the  investigation  of  the  doctrines  of 
our  faith.  Lord  Byron  heard  of  this, 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  be  present 
at  their  meetings,  and,  after  his  in- 
troduction, held  man^  conversations 
on  religious  topics  with  the  Doctor. 
His  lordship  always  treated  him  with 
respect  and  deference,  but  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  tiiaL  tlie  godless  crew 
with  whom  Lord  Byron  so  much 
associated,  would  act  in  a  like  man- 
ner.   Accordiniflv  we  find  in  the  va- 
rious  lives,  narratives,  &c.  concornmg 
his  lordship,  written  by  these  gen- 
tlemen mudi  misrepresentation  as  to 
Br.  Kennedy.  The  Eiaminer  called 
htm  a  missionary,  others  depicted  him 


as  a  half-crazy  mcthodist.  Almost 
n!!  sneer  at  him  and  his  exertions, 
in  their  works  i«ord  Byron  is  repre- 
sented as  putting  down  the  Doctor 
with  die  greatest  ease  and  most  com- 
plete success,  and  Dr.  Kennedy  says, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  with  much  * 
ndwet^,  that  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  prove  that  he  was  not  a 
blockhead,  which  is  rather  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  do  when  one  writes  a 
hook."  It  is  certain  that  in  Kennedy's 
own  report  of  the  conversations,  he 
cuts  a  very  dilierent  figure  from  what 
he  does  in  the  books  written  by  the 
FhUhellcnes.  The  apologue  of  the 
lion  and  the  man  is  most  completely 
vrrified  here  :  the  lion  has  turned 
painter  La  his  own  defence,  and  the 
tabks  are  turned. 

To  those  to  whom  religious  con- 
troversy is  at  all  familiar,  these  con- 
versations will  not  communicate  any 
thing  new.  Dr.  Kennedy  asserts, 
on  Uie  usual  grounds,  the  truth  of 
the  scriptures,  using  Home's  truly 
excellent  work  as  his  text  book» 
The  doctrine  which  he  preaches  is 
Protestant  and  Orthodox,  with  a 
strong  tendency  to  what  are  called 
Evangelical  principles;  these  he  in- 
culcates and  illustrates,  in  the  usual 
manner,  with  much  earnestness,  and 
occasionally  considerable  eloquence. 
Although  there  is  not  much  novelty 
in  the  work,  yet  we  consider  it  a 
useful  one.  We  agree  with  a  very 
judicious  remark  or  Lord  Byron  to 


•  Conversations  on  Religion,  with  Lord  Byron  and  othfrs,  be1d  in  Ccphalonia,  a, 
•hort  time  previous  to  hu  Lordship's  Deatli.  By  the  laie  James  Kennedy,  M.  D.,  of 
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Dr.  Kennedy  and  Lord  Byron, 


Br.  Kennedy.  His  lordship  had  urged 
him  to  write  what  he  had  said,  and 
ppbtish  it,  and  the  Doctor  eicueed 
nimsclf  on  the  ground  that  so  mnny 
able  men  had  written  on  the  bubject, 
that  he  could  oiler  notiimg  new.  But, 
aaid  Lord  Byron,  every  one  has  a 
different  way  of  reporting  a  subject, 
and  the  view  that  is  old  and  useless 
to  some,  raay  be  mmJe,  in  other 
hands,  new  and  useful  to  others. 
Besides,  curiosity  to  see  Lord  By- 
lon's  opmiona  upon  leligioiaa  matters, 
will  imt  the  book  into  the  hands  of 
persons  "whose  reading  is  anything 
but  religious,  and  there  it  must  do 
good.  If  many  umuug  these  come 
to  9cqff,  some,  we  may  be  sure,  will 
remain  to  prmf.  The  effieet  o#  the 
conversations  on  Lord  Byron  him- 
self. Dr.  Kennedy  sums  up  by  say- 
ing that  he  ha.s  no  reason  to  believe 
that  his  lordship  was,  ia  the  least 
degree,  converted ;  hot  that  if  he  hnl 
lived  he  would  have  examined  the 
subject.  If  he  had,  it  is  our  opinion 
that  he  would  have  acknowledged 
the  truths  of  Clliristianity. 

We  confess  that  we  do  not  think 
Dr.  Kennedy  went  the  ri^t  way  to 
woih  with  him.  We  sludl  give  one 
•pecimea  olthe  Doctor's  argument : 

"  *  I  was  once  dining  mtb  a  geniictuan,' 
[Dr.  K.  is  spcaldng,]  'who  after  dinner  ra- 
ther unexpectedly  asked,  *  What  are  the 
grounds  on  which  you,  '  New  Lights'  t)C- 
heve  that  you  are  influenced  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  wliat  is  Che  evidence  by  wMch 
you  con^niice  others,  who  have  never  felt 
such  an  infliiewT,  that  you  are  poMeMed 

of  itr 

**  *  ir^SBU*  Mid  Lord  Byion,  «tbb  was  a 

sensible  and  pertinent  question;  what  an- 
swer did  you  make  V  *  Wc  hud  a  long 
conversation  on  tlie  subject,  and  many 
Ihingi  were  nid  oa  Iwtfi  sldei,  wliich  I  do 
not  now  recollect.* 

*  But  did  you  convin<  c  him  V  '  No/ 
I  replied,  '  it  is  not  so  ea,iiy  to  couvLuce 
people  OD  such  polnta.'  <  I  ehoiild*  liow^ 
ever,  like  to  know  what  answers yOQ COlUd 
make  to  such  a  question.' 

^  *  To  one  who  knows  the  ScriptureSt  and 
haa  ftH  their  power,  the  answer  weoUl  be 
easy  and  satisfactory  ;  hut  to  those  who  do 
not  believe,  no  answer,  however  deinon- 
strative,  can  be  satisiactory.  It  is  ai>  iliough 
one  wore  to  talk  of  eokmiB  to  a  naan  bom 
blind  ;  or  to  expect  that  a  man  who  has  no 
musical  ear  should  derive  pleasure  frnTT!  n 
succession  of  sweet  sounds.  A  sober  irieud 
of  nuaeonedaygavenioUaopiiiioii  of  re- 
ligious people.  •  In  my  opinion,'  he  said, 
'rdlgioaii  like  any  Other  thing.  Someare 


atUdied  to  it,  because  they  have  a  taste  fur 
it  s  others  care  nodifaig  about  it,  merdy  be- 
cause they  have  no  tasto  flj!  it ;  as  one  roan 
has  a  taste  for  music  and  another  has  not ; 
therefore,  let  eveiybody  follow  his  own 
taate»  and  not  trouble  those  diat  have  no 
sympathy  with  ir.'  Another  gentleman 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  tlie  serious  peo- 
ple, called  *  Blue  Lights,'  <  Saints,'  and 
Methodists,  were  in  general  of  weak  and 
timid  minds,  who  required  something  to 
allay  their  superstitious  fears  respecting  a 
fiiturity.* 

M  <  WeD,  but  what  aotwer  have  you  to 

make  to  the  question  proposed?'  *  The 
answer  is  twofold.  The  Scriptures  reveal 
a  person  of  the  Deity,  called  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God,  the  Comforter.  We  find  this  Spirit 
in  various  parts  cif  Scripture  called  (jod, 
and  perfonning  the  w  urks  of  God ;  Crea- 
tion is  ascribed  to  hinu  The  Apostles  and 
Prophets  wrote  as  insphed  by  Him.  The 
v-  holo  name  and  attributes  of  the  Godhead 
are  applied  to  Him.  In  John  iii.,  which  1 
formerly  read  to  you,  regeneration  u  de- 
daied  to  be  the  work  of  the  Spirit  t  and 
sanctificatioii  is  .ilso  His  work,  i,'oing  on  to- 
wards perfection,  until  the  man  enters  into 
the  glorified  state.  Therefore,  though  many 
cannot  know  the  exact  period  of  Aeir  con- 
version, and  in  others  it  appears  more  im- 
mediate, yet  there  are  few  but  must  be 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  a  change  has  taken 
place  in  Uieir  ctmduct,  feeMngs,  principles 
of  action,  and  nflections,  which,  while  it  in- 
cludes moral  reformation,  comprehends 
sumetliing  greater.  This  change  they  feel 
not  to  have  been  brought  about  by  them- 
selves ;  not  to  be  the  rcsxdt  of  good  reso- 
lutions, nnr  of  moral  suasion,  nor  of  satiety 
in  sin,  nor  iruni  tiic  mere  love  of  virtue  for 
its  own  sake;  taught  by  the  Scriptures,  tliey 
refer  it  to  the  Holy  Spinr.  Hence,  they 
have  an  eudence  within  thcmtielvcs  that 
tliey  liave  been  iniluenced  by  tlie  Holy 
8|rfrit  This  influence  acts  always  in  oon- 
currence  with  reason,  and  never  a^inst  it. 
Though  this  evidence  i^  satisfactory  in  it- 
self, it  is  confirmed  by  tlm  laet,  tliat  real 
Christians  In  every  age,  of  every  sect,  have 
given  their  testimony  of  having  experienc- 
ed the  same  supernatural  o})erntions. 

«  <  To  the  second  part  of  the  question, 
*  What  evidenoe  Is  there  to  convince  olheia 
who  liave  never  felt  it  ?'  the  an-^wer  is 
equally  obvious.  1st.  The  evidence  of 
Scripture;  2nd.  The  evidence  of  real  Chris- 
tians, wIm»  are  nnanimons  in  bearing  the 
same  testimony  ;  and,  Hrd.  The  conduct  of 
those  Christians,  which  i-  ron5istcnt  with 
tlieir  professions.  A  man  nay  set  a&ide  the 
lint  evidence  as  being  of  no  weight;  the 
second  he  may  ascribe  to  menml  1^  rakncs^, 
«np<'r^titi'>n,  and  delusion  ;  and  the  tWrd 
he  may  deny  us  proving  nothing  but  friiat 
may  arise  fKm  mere  mo»«i  reformadon. 
That  those  who  have  never  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  regeneration  on  their  own  nunds 
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may  reawn  thus  U  too  often  exemplified, 
and  is  much  to  be  lamented  ;  but  the  ques- 
tion arises,  '  Do  thcj,  iu  ihe&e  condiuioos, 
act  upon  those  sound  principles  of  pblloio- 
phical  and  logical  reasonitig^  which  they  pro- 
im  to  know  better  than  thoise  whom  they 
ridicule  V  Now  I  apprehend  that,  so  fkr 
from  doing  so,  they  riolate  iIil  iu  all.  First, 
they  donhr  the  exi^terirc  of  a  fcfling,  be- 
cause iJiey  never  experienced  it.  Secondly, 
tiiey  coolly  reject  the  united  tesdmony  of 
Cbiitdans  of  every  age,  sect,  condition,  de* 
gree  of  talents  and  accomplishments,  who 
must,  in  their  opinion,  have  pegured  thon- 
tdlvM  «fi  diia  point,  or  at  Itml  iMivt  bom 
deceived  But  the  evidmoe  of  dbeae  per- 
•ons  they  will  receive  on  every  other  sub- 
yct  except  religion ;  and  on  what  principle 
of  hnmaii  imtiire  an  they  oooount  for  a  de> 
ception  so  uniform  and  similar,  among  so 
rrmny  vv]u>'^e  nfr^",  education,  habits  of 
thiuiung,  and  act^uiremcnts  in  other  le- 
^ectsoreMdUfcreiitT  nusli  evidence  would 
be  decisive  on  every  other  point,  and  would 
be  by  all  acknowledged.  Why  is  it  rpjorf  rd  ? 
Simply,  becaujie  those  who  reject  it  tiavc 
never  felt  diis  power  In  religion ;  tiiejr  eon- 
fe«s  that  they  have  it  not :  but  do  they  rea- 
son logically,  when  they  deny  that  this 
power  has  been  felt  by  others,  who  assert 
liiat  they  haw  Mtht"* 

We  venture  to  say  that  Lord  By- 
ron was  not  conyinced  from  this  ar- 
gument. A  man's  own  conviction  of 
certain  strong  feelings  in  himself,  is 
no  proof  to  others  of  the  divine  nature 
of  those  feelings.  In  false  religions, 
as  well  as  in  the  true  one,  the  faith- 
fill  believen  feel  Uie  same  internal 
oonvictioDS^  and  might  nae  preciaeljr 
the  same  arirnments.  We  do  not 
doubt  the  soundness  of  the  doctrines 
here  laid  down,  but  we  think  that  a 
penon  eo  accomplished  aa  Loid  By- 
ron ought  to  have  been  approached 
through  his  understanding,  not  his 
feelings.  The  same  reasoning  that 
would  be  effective  in  a  congregation 
of  enthnisiaatic  methodists  prepared 
to  believe,  would  fail  when  addressed 
to  a  cool,  shrewd,  educated  gentle* 
man.  prond  of  his  literary  fame,  con- 
scious of  high  intellectual  powers^ 
and  predetcrmloed  to  sneer. 

Dr.  Keonedy,  however,  does  not 
set  mnch  store  upon  the  common- 
sense  way  of  inculcating  reHgion. 
Southey's  beautiful  Life  of  Wesley 
finds  no  favour  in  his  eyes»  because, 

ihongh  Sonlhey  is  a  man  who  be- 
fievea  in  Christianitf,  and  in  whai  the 
tDOrld  calls  a  rjnnrf  man,  I  tloubt  whe- 
ther he  is  able  to  comprehend  some 
parts  of  Wesley's  character,  wkkh,  to 


a  tnere  scholar,  must  c^ear  fantatti- 
cal.**  In  fact,  in  ilifferent  parts  of  . 
the  book,  he  speaks  as  ii  scholarship 
were  a  positive  hindrance  to  the  un- 
dezwtanoingof  reli^on.  It  is  amusing 
to  sea  tile  manner  in  which  Warbor* 
ton  is  spoken  of. 

"  His  lonl  hip  nsked  me,  what  I  thought 
of  the  theory  of  VVarburton,  that  the  Jews 
had  no  distinct  idea  of  a  ffatare  itste,  and 
that  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments was  not,  in  the  sligl  *;  -.t  degree,  al- 
hided  to  in  any  of  the  books  of  Moses  I 
Isald,  <  that  I  liad  often  seen,  but  had  ne> 
ver  read,  his  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  al- 
tiiou^li  I  was  well  aoquainti'tl  with  his 
theory,  from  having  seen  it  &o  oitca  stated 
and  aDnded  to  in  odier  works.  It  is  not 
necessary,*  I  said,  '  to  read  his  book  to 
iorm  a  rk  nr  rtnd  decided  opinion  upon  its 
subject,  .xi  wt'  have  the  Bible  and  the  whde 
Usinry  of  num  to  gtude  us.  No  nadon  has 
ever  hern  found  without  having  some  idea 
of  a  future  state,  and  it  would  be  strange 
to  conclude,  that  the  Jews  were  a  so- 
litary exception.  Many  passages  of  tiie 
Pentateuch  fHstinctly  imply  it,  and  many 
events  of  the  Jewish  history,  as  well  as 
.the  obviotu  import  and  meaning  of  the 
whole  of  their  cerenoonial  bw,  moat  liave 
rendered  the  i;lcn  familiar  to  those  who 
were  capable  of  reflection  and  observation. 
Had  Waibnrton  read  his  Bible  ivldi  mors 
simplicity  and  attention,  and  not  allowed 
himself  to  be  misled  by  the  ambition  of 
displaying  his  vast  stores  of  erudition,  he 
wocdd  have  enjoyed  a  more  sdid  and  bo* 
nourablOf  though  perhaps  less  brilliant  fame» 
than  that  which  time  has  awarded  to 
hinu'" 

Again — 

Lord  B.  asked  me  whether  1  had  read 
Warburton's  theory.  1  siud  I  had  seen 
the  work  repeatedly,  at  a  time  when  I  liad 
no  inter;  ^t  in  these  subjects,  and  now, 
when  I  wish  to  see  it,  I  cannot  get  access 
to  it  *  I  have  read  it,'  said  Lord  B., '  or, 
rather,  I  have  glanced  over  it.  It  appears 
a  learned  and  ingenious  work,  and  I  know 
there  are  many  people  who  think  very 
highly  of  his  theory.'  I  replied  that  I  had 
seen  an  abstract  of  his  theory  lepeatedly 
stated,  and  could  judge  that  it  was  easily 
refuted ;  '  and,  indeed,'  I  added, '  when  I 
go  hams  T  tsiU  put  down  soms  pauoges  In 
the  Pentateuch  itself,  which,  had  Warbur* 
ton  looked  rtf,  he  would  not  hose  adopted  so 

fanrijnl  a  (ln/.,ry*** 

The  Doctor  then  admits  that  he  had 
never  read  one  of  the  greatest  theo- 
logical worlu  ever  wntten,  (though, 
be  has  no  scruple  in  deciding  that  it 

is  a  work  that  ought  to  be  condemn- 
ed by  every  Christian),  and  yet  he 
judges  that  it  could  be  easily  refuted.  ^ 

■  2        .  ij,  i^od  by  Google 
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It  is  a  sign  that  Wailmrtoii  is  tho- 
roughly dead,  or  this  asaertioii  would 
meet  some  contradiction.   But  the 

naive  self-sufficicncv  "with  -which  Dr. 
K.  says  that  he  will  put  down  some 
passages  in  the  Pentateuch,  which, 
iod  Warimrtim  looked  at,  he  would 
not  have  adopted  his  theory,  is  really 
droll.  "When  we  consider  that  War- 
burton  was  one  of  the  greatest  scho- 
lars, and  most  distinguished  polemics 
of  his  time,  it  b  impossible  not  to  be 
diverted  by  tiie  idea  that  Dr,  Ken- 
nedy's reading  of  the  Pentateuch 
would  sn])ply  the  Bishop  with  mat- 
ter which  he  had  never  looked  at. 
Warburtou  had  of  course  most  mi- 
nutdy  considered  every  text  and 
gloes  that  could  bear  upon  his  theory, 
witill  professional  and  critical  ac- 
curacy. AVhether  we  agree  with  the 
leading  principles  of  theDiviuu  Liga- 
tion or  nut,  we  must  admire  its  erudi- 
tion and  genius,  andoertainly  disagree 
mth  Dr.  K.  in  thinking  it  "  wholly 
incompatible  with  Cliristianity." 

With  equal  nonchalance  he  informs 
Lord  Byron  that  he  had  seen  the 
works  of  Barrow  and  Stillingfleet,  but 
not  read  them.   In  another  place — 

** '  Do  y«u  undentandy*  idd  liit  lord- 
diip* '  the  ■criptures  in  their  original  lan- 

gnri!>es  V  I  replied,  *  that  I  undcrsttxxi  ihe 
original  language  of  the  New,  but  not  that 
of  the  Old  TeSament;  that  I  had  oom- 
mcneed  the  study  of  the  language  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  should  huve  finished 
it  long  ago,  if  1  bad  any  rt-aM>n  to  doubt 
the  of  our  varioui  trandatioiii.' " 

Thus  splendidly  qualified  he,  never- 
theless, does  not  hesitate  to  torn  cri- 
tic upon  some  of  the  most  vexatm 
questions  connected  with  the  sacred 
hooks. 

"  *  The  apostlc55,'  said  liis  lordship,  'arc 
accused  of  not  havinp^  written  in  good 
Greek.' — *  This  i*  an  ubjectiou,'  1  answer- 
ed, <  which  has  been  inadefiDni  ignoranoe 
or  malice,  or  from  a  want  of  due  considera- 
tion of  the  subject.  They  do  not  write,  it 
b  true,  111  the  i»tyle  of  Deinosiheueii  or 
Thucydides,  any  move  than  the  ntyoiity 
of  our  authors  write  in  the  style  of  Rd>eft* 
«m«  Gibbon,  or  Johnson." 

*      •      •  • 

*' '  The  style  of  the  Septuagint,  and  that 
of  die  New  Testament,  are  predaety  alike 
in  polity  and  correctness;  and  the  few 
F.nfiiii^m!?  introduced  in  that  of  the  latter, 
were  names  of  tilings  which  were  not 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  It  would 
have  beca  strange  had  the  aposdes  used  a 
desoiption  of  these  things,  instead  qf  using 


the  names  by  whldi  they  were  known  and 

understood,  merely  beeanae  andent  writera 
knew  neither  the  namca  nor  the  things 

which  they  signified.' 

The  Doctor  clearly  thinks  tliat  none 
hut  deists  have  im]jugned  the  classi- 
cality  of  the  New  Testament  Greek. 
The  ignorant  fear  nothing.  Had 
Lord  Byron  mooted  the  questions 
commonly  discussed  among  scholars 
as  to  the  lan2;uage  in  which  the 
gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  for  instance, 
was  originally  written,  or  hroached 
the  theory  of  those  who,  like  the  au- 
thor of  tlie  Pnlrx-ornmaica  and  others, 
assign  a  Latin  origin  to  the  whole, 
or  disputed  concerning  the  fate  of  the 
autographs  of  the  apostles,  or  opened 
the  controversy  of  the  Hellenistic 
dialect,  or  any  other  thing  of  the 
same  kind,  his  lordship's  deism  would 
have  hccn  most  cruelly  aggravated  ; 
yet,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  udium 
tktoliogkwm  of  the  critics  who  believe 
in  the  working  of  so  useless  a  mi- 
racle as  that  of  imparting  scholar- 
like  skill  in  the  manaG:cmcnt  of  an  in- 
tricate and  artificial  dialect  to  men  so 
uneducated  as  those  who  wrote  the 
New  Testament,  we  must  say,  that  its 
text  is  not  only  not  that  of  Demosthe- 
nes and  Thucydides,  but  it  is  of  the 
most  corrupt  class  of  Greek.  This  we 
repeat  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
whole  controversy  respecting  it,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  labours  of  the  learned 
men  who  haveholstered  Up  the  theorv 
of  Hellenistic  Greek,  and  have,  with 
immense  industry,  produced  parallel 
passages  from  writers  of  all  styles 
and  centuries,  to  justify  particular 
idioms.   So  far  from  considering  this 
a  slur  upon  the  credibility  of  the  New 
Testament,  we  have  always  consider- 
ed it  the  reverse.    We  contend  that 
anoliier  miracle  would  have  been 
necessary  to  convince  us,  if  the  text 
had  heen  Demosthenic  or  Thucydi* 
dean,  that  it  was  written  by  pca?nnt3 
of  Galilee,  or  even  a  gentleman  of 
Tarsus.    As  for  the  comparison  of 
the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint  with 
that  of  the  New  Testament,  nothing 
but  that  grand  confidence  which  re- 
sults from  total  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  subject  under  dehnte,  could 
have  dictated  the  assertion.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  place  for  our  en- 
tering into  sndi  a  discussion;  we  have 
said  enough  to  let  scholars  judge 
of  the  competency  of  Dr.  Kennedy 
to  decide  ou  points  like  these.  Of 
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ite  Lotiiiisint  he  knows  nothlD^ ;  he 
ima^neB  evidently  that  the  only  idiot- 

isms  in  the  text  are  such  toorda  as 

KSmi^,an,  XtytmVf  TO-fa»Tfli?p»;v,  l^c,     Tt  is 

therefore  idle  to  dispute  witii  liim  uu 
the  enhject  He  does  not  know 
enimgh  to  suspect  that  he  knows  no- 
thing. That  even  the  mere  technical 
arrangement  of  the  Bible,  if  it  differ- 
ed ever  so  iittie  from  that  to  which 
he  iras  accuBtomcd,  was  enough  to 
puzzle  him,  we  hare  a  carious  proof. 

I  then  camsi  «m  the  BfUsto  look 

for  the  third  chapter  of  John,  but  as  the 
chapters  were  arranged  in  a  different  man- 
ner Jrom  thai  to  tvhick  I  had  been  accus- 
Umd,  md  with  differmiHOes^  I  leburely 
observed  thcni ;  in  the  tnrantime  Lord  B. 
WW  waiting  to  be  shewn  the  passage  re- 
tem^  to ;  and  as  I  looked,  I  happened  to 
sav,  '  /  cann^  find  tkt  flarf  so  reddUy  in 
iki$  Bibk  Mintke  eommm  BikU:  " 

The  Doctor  would  of  course  have 
rcgarclrd  any  attempt  to  alter  the  com- 
mon ai  raiirenicnt  as  blasphemy,  and 
unknowmgiy  contended  for  the  iuspi- 
XBtion  of  RiDbert  Stephens. 

He  teOs  as  that  he  does  not  know 
anything  of  Hebrew,  but  yet  believes 
in  the  general  accnnicy  of  the  autho- 
rized viirsions.  If  he  had  known  any- 
thing of  the  language  his  belief  would 
have  been  conmrmed  \  but  it  is  amus« 
lag,  after  such  a  confession,  to  find 
him  cntorinc;  int't  verbal  disputes 
respecting  the  interpretation  of  the 
words  describing  what  he,  or  Lord 
B.  calls,  die  "ghost  scene  in  Sa* 
mner' — dogmatiodly  deciding  on  the 

unity  of  the  composition  of  the  Pen- 
tiitcueh — ^settling,  with  the  tone  of 
authority,  ail  the  disputes  about  the 
book  of  Job-Hud  so  on.  Now  this 
most  have  injured  his  nsefUness  in 
carrying  on  controversy,  (for  such,, 
of  course,  his  conversations  must 
have  been,)  with  such  a  man.  We 
agree  with  him  in  thinkii^  that 
Lord  Byron's  knowledge  of  th» 
Scriptures  was  not  criti<^  or  exacts 
and  that  it  was  considerably  over- 
panecrynzpd  by  his  friends  or  toad- 
eaters  ;  but  his  lordship  was  a  ^ell 
educated  and  a  passably  read  man, 
and  he  could  not  have  avoided  per- 
ceiving some  of  the  slips  of  Dr.  K.'s 
conversation,  :ilthoui:h  hh  politeness 
prevented  him  irom  noticmg  them. 
We  donbt  also  the  policv,  (to  speak 
humanly,')  of  resting  uie  cause  of 
the  Christian  doctrines  upon  the  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel,  particularly  when 


Ihe  gentleman  who  appeals  to  tiiera 
confesses  that  he  takes  them  at  thfe 

second-hand  of  a  translation,  and 
scornfully  denoimccs  all  those  who 
fancy  that  manuscripts  are  to  be 
consulted,  collations  made,  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  criticism  employed, 
before  the  ver\'  letters  of  the  text,  on 
which  such  im])ortant  consequences 
are  built,  can  be  settled. 

Enterhig  into  these  discussions 
would  be  oat  of  our  way ;  and,  in 
truth,  if  we  continue  this  style  of 
criticism  it  may  appear  Uiat  we  are 
hostile  to  Dr.  Kennedy,  whereas  tiic 
very  contrary  is  the  fact.  We  think 
him,  and  thousands  of  people  like 
him,  fundamentally  wrong  in  en- 
deavouring to  mix  the  scholar  with 
the  Christian,  without  taking  the 
trouble,  (and  no  small  trouble  it  is,) 
to  quaUfy  for  tibe  fonner  character. 
Of  Uie  New  Testament  this  may  truly 
be  said — that  its  material  doctrines, 
those  which  it  cfncerns  us  all  to 
know  and  understand,  may  be  known 
and  nndentood  by  *'  babes  and  suck* 
lings"-*by  the  most  illiterate  and 
the  most  helpl^  of  human  crea- 
tures. Tlipy  may  be  made  clear  by 
the  most  unlearned  of  preachers ; 
they  can  be  found  in  the  most  faulty 
and  imperfect  of  versions.  Even  tlie 
intense  dishonesty  of  the  Romish 
translators — those  of  Douay  and 
Rheims  for  instance-— cannot  conceal 
them — there  they  are,  contradicting 
by  tiieir  native  truth  and  sunplicity^ 
(disguised  though  they  be  by  the  per- 
versions of  translators,)  the  felonious 
commentaries  benenth.  Wo,  who 
do  not  admit  this,  but  who  uarticu- 
larly  vnUi  upon  its  tmuh-^ho 
maintain  that  Christianity  is,  like  the 
works  of  its  Creator,  adapted  for  all 
classes  of  beings,  contend  neverthe- 
less that  there  must  be  what,  in  scrip- 
tural language,  is  called,  "  meat  for 
atrong  men.*'  He  who  went  to  con- 
vert Lord  Byron,  (if  Lord  Byrott 
was,  indeed,  an  infidel,  a  question 
which  we  shall  shortly  consider  he- 
fore  we  conclude  the  aiUcle,}  should 
have  come  better  prepared  in  what 
those  who  read  and  criticize  think  of 
importance,  than  Dr.  Kennedy  did. 
But  here  our  reproval  ceases.  His 
arguments  arc  neatly  arranged,  and 
his  conspectus  of  Christian  doctrine 
irreproachable.  He  was  an  honest 
man  in  politics  as  well  as  religion« 
and  a  clever  man  too. 


Dr,  Kmm^  mid  Lard  JlyrM. 


We  extract  a  ptMtge  iUnstrative 

of  his  principles : 

**  The  Radicals  have  little  loyally,  and 
less  piety;  at  least  many  of  them  have 
f^eoly  pro(es«e<i  their  deutical  piinciples ; 
and  no  lionest  man  can  Join  u  widiing 
them  success.  Their  arguments  hefrriy 
their  ignorance ;  and  it  is  evideot,  if  tJiey 
cuuld  suo^d,  tiiai  tliey  would  maintain 
duit  a  nation  is  as  well  witliout,  as  with  a 
church  e«tad)lishment.  No  Christian  would 
ever  wish  to  see  the  money  applied  to 
teach  religion  and  morality  withdrawn :  he 
might  say,  that  it  might  be  more  Justly  dis- 
tributed, and  piren  only  to  those  who  ex- 
ecute their  duty ;  and  that  he  would  like 
to  Me  red  reUgloa  floufisli  in  every  part 
of  the  natioOf  without  the  distinction  of 
chnrrhman  or  fli'^^enter  •  anrl  that  the 
tundj  should  be  appUed  in  such  a  way,  oi 
mart  eActnaOy  to  pfumole  these  oljf cdt 
exclusively  ;  and  that  means  should  be 
adopted  which  shoul<l  tond  to  repress  the 
ambition  of  rank,  wcoilii,  and  iudoienc^ 
literary  or  p<^tieaL 

"  From  such  an  union,  however,  I  would 
exclude  Arian? ,  Sorinians,  Swedenborgians, 
and  iionatics  of  ail  descriptions ;  leaving  to 
dwuy  net  enly  totemtion,  but  per^  tt» 
hcrty  of  coHiidcnrr.  Thrsc  people  hnve 
no  right  to  the  name  of  Chri^tian^  The 
Ariaos  deny  that  the  Son  is  equal  to  the 
Fatter ;  although  he  himself  expressly  de- 
clares that  he  is.  The  Sodnians  say,  he  is 
not  a  divine  character ;  yet  these  sects  call 
themselves  Christians,  while  they  reject  tfie 
tetthnony  of  Christ  The  other  &natics 
are  too  Rh!;i]rd  in  their  fandea  and  imagi- 
nations to  be  reasoned  with. 

<*«Tea  seem  to  hate  the  Socfaiiiw,* 
■aid  Lord  Byron.  '  Not  the  individual^' 
T  replied,  'but  their  principles.  1  believe 
their  system  a  terrible  delusion,  and  that 
tiiere  is  more  hope  of  a  dAt,  thui  <tf  a  80- 
cinian,  becoming  a  real  Christian.' 

"'But  h  this  ch  riri  table  ?'  he  asked; 
'  why  would  you  exclude  a  sincere  Soci- 
inan  ftom  the  hope  of  ■Blvationf 

*  I  do  not  exclude  him,  and  certainly 
I  am  no  judpe;  nor  onf?ht  we  to  judge  of 
the  ultimate  stale  of  any  one ;  but  com- 
padng  the  Sodnian  doetihieswidi  those  hi 
the  Kbie,  the  one  or  other  must  be  wrong.' 

"  '  But  they  draw  their  doctrine  from 
the  Bible,'  said  Lord  B.  *  Yes,  so  do  aU 
the  fools,  enthusiasts,  and  fimalies;  so  the 
Church  of  Rome  founds  a  system  of  ido- 
latry, as  absurd  as  ancient  or  modem  pa- 
ganism, on  the  Bible.  The  Sodnians  re- 
ject sodi  parti  of  the  Seriptnre,  as  interpo- 
lations, or  corruptions,  which  do  not  suit 
their  scheme ;  they  turn  literal  tlunn  into 
metaphoiieali  and  mettphoriesl  mto  fiienl« 
until  they  succeed  in  representing  origjnsl 
kin.  the  depravity  of  our  nature,  the  ne- 
cessity of  atonement  and  consequently  the 
whole  aeeeiaity  of  a  iwvefaiti«»n,  as  perfectly 


useless.  Setting  aside  the  evidence  on 
which  these  doctrines  stand,  it  is  obvious, 
aooording  to  their  scheme,  that  there  was 

very  little  need  of  a  Saviour.  The  trtith 
is,  die  Socinians  are  all  unregenerated 
men ;  tlieir  hearts  require  to  be  renewed, 
and  their  heads  enllgfatened ;  and  their 
danger  is,  that  they  have  formed  a  false 
system  of  religion,  and  cling  to  it  in  the 
hope  of  safety.  If  any  of  them  are  sin- 
cerely seeking  die  truth,  God  will  in  due 
time  tcnrh  tliem,  and  bring  them  out  of 
their  Socitiian  delusion;  but  those  who  die 
believing  it,  die,  as  far  as  I  can  Judge,  un- 
regeneratedy  and  consequently,  aooor&ig 
to  tlie  Sorfptniei^  die  in  a  moit  daBgcrow 
state.' 

«  *  Their  xdlgion,'  said  Us  kidship^ 
'  seems  to  be  qweadiiiig  mery  mnch.  I«dy 

T^,  n  great  one  among  them,  and  nnidl 
looked  up  to.  She  and  J  used  to  have  a 
great  many  diseusvons  on  religion,  and 
some  of  our  diftieiices  arose  from  this 

point ;  hut  on  comparing  all  the  points  to- 
gether, 1  found  that  her  religion  was  veij 
to  ndne.' 

"  I  said  I  was  exceedingly  sorry  to  hear 
that  her  ladyship  was  nitiong  such  a  set, 
and  I  hoped  that  ere  long  she  would  see 
her  error  and  dsager  *B«t,'  I  added, 
*  were  thousands  more  of  the  great,  and  the 
noble,  and  the  learned  amoncr  them,  Chris- 
tianity will  stand  and  raise  iu>  head  with 
iilHmste  soooesB  llrera  amidst  the  ndns  of 
superstition,  ignoranoi^  Idolatry,  and  dam- 
nable heresies.' " 

We  hopG  that  Lady  Byron  has  es- 
caped from  the  Socinians,  who  are, 
in  every  point  of  view,  the  most  dis- 
gwtiiig  Mct  of  mode  religionista  that 
aver  mfpmnd*  hotd  B.  was  mis. 
taken  m  thiniting  them  on  the  ia« 
crease— 4hey  are  daily  diminishing. 

Another — because  it  connects  some- 
how with  the  above,  and  ia  curknii 
bsudes. 

^  The  converwdon  turned  upon  Ae  80- 

cinians,  and  I  was  accused  by  some  of  the 
party  of  being  too  severe  on  this  sect, — that 
my  opinions  were  Luo  exdu&ive  and  narrow, 
and  lessxandid  and  charitable  in  judging 
of  others  th;m  they  should  be*  I  affirmed 
that  this  was  a  mistake.  'That  1  pre- 
tended not  to  judge  of  the  final  and  eternal 
state  of  any  one,  Iwt  that  there  were  opi- 
nion'j  ami  pmctires,  which,  when  judged 
by  the  Bible,  rendered  those  who  iteld 
diem  incapable  of  obtaining  eternal  happi- 
ness t  since  God  had  declared  certain  duip 
meters  should  not  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  We  beheve  what  God  has  said. 
Had  he  said,  that  after  a  certain  time 
parsed  elsewhere,  the  unrepeoting  wicked, 
alter  due  punishment,  >honld  be  cleansed 
and  raised  to  heaven,  we  would  have  be- 
Ueved  i^  and  r^ccd  la  the  idea :  hut  God 
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has  wid  otherwise,  and  the  will  of  the 

Christian  is,  to  yield  to  the  will  of  God. 
W  hatever  he  does  is  right.  If  it  depended 
on  me,  Jadging  by  mefe  fecfingi  of  hiin»- 
nity,  I  would  have  all  saved.  Nay,  I  w  ould 
go  further  than  ymi, — I  ^vonkl  have  no  hell 
at  ail;  but  would  pardon  all,  purii'y  all, 
wbA  wnd  oB  to  equl  happhieas.*  *  Nay/ 
exclaimed  some  of  them.  *  I  would  not 
save  all.'  '  I  would  save,'  cried  his  Lord- 
ship, '  my  sifiter  and  my  daughter,  and 
aon«  of  my  ftiends, — and  a  few  others, 
and  let  the  re-f  shift  for  themselves.' 
'  Aud  i^ur  uije  akoy  I  exclaimed.  *■  Nof 
ho  wtML  *  But  your  tci/Cf  turely  you  wndd 
ami  yarn-  w^ef  *  Well;  he  said,  ^IwtM 
save  her  too,  tf  yo»  like**  " 

This  sounds  cruel :  but  as  Dr.  Ken- 
Dody  is  not  alive,  (he  died  in  the  West 
Indies  in  1827,)  we  cannot  tell  how 
it  vr-afi  said,  and  that  makes  all  the 
dilferaioo. 

There  b  some  amusing  literary  mat- 
ter in  the  book,  but  with  that  we  shall 
not  med(ile.  Wo  givo  Or,  Kennedy's 
descriptiun  of  Lord  Byron's  person 
and  manner*  without  oiering  any 
conunent 

"  Lord  B.  m  xadMT  atava  the  middle 

size ;  his  cotintenance  was  fine,  nnd  indi- 
oated  intelligence,  bat  especially  benevo- 
lence. His  forelwad  was  large  and  ample, 
his  eyes  were  of  a  grey  colour,  his  nose 
^.(■H. proportion cd,  hi=;  mmith  wiHr,  and  his 
chin  projecting  ;  his>  hair  was  light  brown, 
lodbing  to  grey,  paTtfeolaily  aboot  tho 
temples ;  his  appearance  was  fUH  and  Itl* 
bust-  He  had  high  f-htrt  rollnf!,  some- 
times embroidered,  but  without  iriUs ;  he 
««n  oAmi  wmkooM  Jadtot  and  ttwmn, 
aonethnes  a  plaid  jacket ;  he  ganenlly  woA 
a  gold  chain  about  his  neck,  on  which  a 
locket  was  suspended,  and  the  end  of  the 
dialB  «aa  ^aeed  io  his  waiatooat  pocket, 
and  a  camei^  widi  the  hoad  of  Napoleon. 

"  His  roMfitenancp  generally  exhibited  a 
smile,  or  a  iooiL  of  soiUiess,  and  thoughtful- 
Bcaaj  and  when  aninatod  in  oon^anatlon, 
there  was  a  keen  and  per; ant  expression  of 
eye,  with  a  slight  colour  in  his  fto^  Wbidl 
was  usually  pale  and  clear. 

He  ipofco  wHh  fnot^,  iriiaclty,  and 
freedom  ;  his  utterance  was  rapid,  and  va- 
ried in  its  intonations;  his  l;i!tgin<f^<»  was 
select,  forcible,  and  purei  and  his  ideas 
were  expressed  with  umisnal  eoae  and  pro- 
priety.  His  voice  waji  soft  and  niclodioius, 
to  a  degree  which  at  first  appeared  to  be 
the  result  of  affectation.  His  numners  were 
iSgailiedaadiveD-hiod;  bo  was  invariaUy 
polite. 

'*  The  impression  which  he  left  on  roe, 
judging  of  his  manner  merely,  was  that  of 
a  perfectly  polished  man,  with  much  attbl» 
lity,  cheerfulness,  vivacity,  and  benevo- 
Wboo.   In  the  convenations  which  1  bad 


with  him,  he  appeared  to  shew  an  aeute 
and  cultivated  mind,  rather  than  a  profound 
understanding.    There  wai,  no  appearance 
of  catlenahre  sdenea  or  erudidoa,  nor  tint 
coolness  and  sohriety  of  judgment,  which  a 
learned  philosopher  might  be  expected  to 
exhibit ;  but  his  manner  was  Uvely,  witty, 
and  penetntfaie>,  shewfaig  ihot  be  bad  » 
mind  of  strong  powers,  and  capahln  of  nr- 
complishing  great  things,  rather  than  af- 
fording a  constant  proof  that  he  hud  already 
accomplished  them.   He  was  so  easy,  afl^ 
ble,  and  kind,  that  you  required  at  times  to 
recall  to  mind  his  rank  and  fame,  lest  his 
manner  iboold  unconsciously  betray  you 
into  nndoe  AodliariQF— an  citorinto  which 
one  gentleman  fell — «nd  was  furnished  hy 
lAMrd  B.'s  avoiding  him  as  much  as  polite- 
nan  perantted*  AlAoq^  be  moat  have 
looked  into  a  variety  of  boolcB,  and  was  ac- 
quainted "VTith  a  little  on  every  siihjt  c  t,  yet 
I  was  not  impressed  with  an  idea  of  the 
peoftondnen  of  Ida  knowledge,  ncr  should 
1  have  been  disposed  to  rely  on  the  solidity 
of  hi?  jridgment.    He  often  spoke  for  e^* 
feet,  aud  appeared  to  say  fine  and  brilliant 
things,  widwnt  having  any  odnr  end  hi 
view ;  a  practice  which  might  display  quick- 
ness of  discernment,  eloquence,  and  wit,  but 
which,  of  course,  could  not  excite  the  de- 
cided adndralion  wMch  Ae  display  of  • 
richly-furnished  mind,  or  a  superior  and 
solid  nndrnitanding,  would  have  elicited. 
Though  not  insensible  to  renown  and  di^i- 
linelion,  and  though  raised  to  the  Ugfaeat 
pitch  of  poetical  eminencr*,  he  had  no  poe- 
tical enthusiasm,  or  fantastic  \t^vi6\  in  iiis 
manner  and  conversarion.     He  leli  tliat 
tiiese  were  useful,  and  to  be  studied  and 
valued  only  as  they  lead  to  something;  more 
substantial ;  and  as  he  had  a  quick  percep- 
tion of  the  ridleuknis,  he  seemed  to  have  a 
Ibeling,  that  fi^qnently  crossed  his  mind, 
as  if  feme  and  poetry,  and  every  thing  else 
which  men  so  eagerly  court,  was,  in  reality, 
hollow  and  tain;  and  contempt  ftr  tba 
whoie  hmnan  race — ^indoding  hhiiMilf 
was  ofVen  predominant." 

The  work  condndes  wHih  the  fol- 
lowing passage 

"  It  appears,  therefore,  from  a  review  of 
Byron's  private  character,  that  it  was  a 
couttoon  one,  being  ndzed  wiih  nany  vlt* 

tues  and  stained  with  some  fashionable 
vice.  We  meet  nothing:  in  it  to  command 
our  veneration:  we  find  many  things  to 
pHy  and  excuse^  from  tiiepeeumnHy  of  bis 

situation  ;  but  we  are  not  entitled  to  ciH 
him  a  virtuous,  pious  mnn.  In  hi?  j  octical 
character,  we  find  much  reason  to  admire 
his  wondeiltal  tolmta.  We  may  ngrat  that 
his  pncms  were  not  finished  with  a  greater 
end  in  view  than  he  seems  to  have  had; 
that  is,  that  he  did  not  propose  to  himself 
note  diatlucUy  the  promotion  of  virtue. 
Wc  mnv  h^ame  liim  for  hi'^  indrlirary  onf! 
licenUousoess  of  description  in  some  of  his 
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works,  and  abo  for  inany  of  his  sentiinents, 
and  especially  for  the  levity,  and  appear- 
ance  of  infidelity,  with  which  he  some  timet 
alludes  to  sacred  siiV'jt  i  t--.  Wr  nbserve  in 
them,  however^  nu  proof  ot  tixed  opinions, 
«r  Ktton  lo  bd3ev«  that  In  general  he 
ponitvayed  the  feMnres  of  his  own  darac- 
ter:  and  we  niav  renrlilv  hclicve,  without 
any  breach  of  candour,  that  his  most  repre- 
henable  ftoulpftioM  and  wntimaili^  writ- 
ten under  the  hiflaenoe  of  pmioii  end  pre- 
judire,  or  tVie  result  of  ignorance,  would 
have  been  an  uhject  ol  regret  to  h'"ri¥ytf  had 
he  lived,  an  d  periiaps  often  were  so.  With 
respect  to  religion,  we  find  nothing  like  a 
hitter  enmity  to  it,  or  a  settled  roruiction 
that  it  was  an  imposture.  Souic  passages 
diiplay  e  levity  end  an  appearance  of  inoe- 
dulity,  but  nothing  like  a  deliberate  denial, 
or  a  rejection  of  its  truth.  We  find,  in  fact, 
that  he  wa;^  like  all  those  nominal  Chris- 
tians who  are  nmesenente:  he  knew  not 
its  spirit  His  conduct  was  not  rcffulntcd 
by  it,  and  he  differed  simply  from  many  of 
those  who  hold  in  tlie  world  a  very  respect- 
able character,  in  his  liaving  treated  it  with 
■:rrniing  ridicule  in  his  writin<r^,  while  they, 
perhaps,  have  done  the  same  in  conven»- 


"  He  waii,  In  iaet,  what  he  reptesetited 

himself  to  he  when  T  s:uv  him — tmsettlcd 
in  his  religious  opinions,  lie  rtyected  the 
appellation  of  infidel ;  he  and  It  wee  e  eold 
and  chilling  word.  He  confessed  he  waa 
not  happy  ;  he  said,  he  wished  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  rehgion.  We  have 
now  to  tanddtr  if  hie  oondiiet  ^^^"^ 
cUi  atetenent"  #   •  •  • 


This  promised  tesk  Dr.  Kennedy 

did  not  live  to  fiilfil,  and  fhe  bool 
finishes  thus  abruptly.  We  agree  with 
the  Doctor,  that  Lord  Byron  was  not 
an  infidel  on  any  settled  conviction ; 
he  sooffed«  became  it  was  the  fashion 
ci  the  coterie  by  which  he  was  some- 
times surrounded  ,  nnd  sometimes  be- 
cause it  made  people  stare.  He  was 
very  aiuiious  not  to  be  mixed  up  with 
tiie  creed,  real  or  affected,  of  such 
persons  as  Lei^  Hunt.  *'  1  assure* 
you,"  said  he  to  Dr.  K.,  *'  my  con- 
nexion with  these  people  originated 
from  humanity.  I  found  H.  in  Italy 
widi  a  large  nmily,  in  drcomstances 
ttat  claimed  my  compassion.  I 
gave  him  as  mncfa  money  as  1  could 


spare,  and  when  I  had  no  more  to 
spare,  i  gave  him  some  loose  poems 
which  I  had  by  me,  that  he  might 
make  some  money  of  diem."  LordBy- 
ron's  mindwas  caatinadifferentmould 
from  that  of  any  member  of  such  a 
crew.  A  fine  passage  illustrative  not 
indeed  ul  any  fixed  religious  views, 
hat  of  a  dedded  devotional  tendency* 
occurs  in  a  letter  of  Count  P.  Gam*' 
ba's,  which  is  contained  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  this  volume.  Wc  prefer 
giving  it  in  its  original  Italian,  sub- 
joining a  translation  in  a  note • 

M  La  piima  voHm  die  io  cblii  couTOis» 
"  done  eon  hii  fu  questoooggetlofli  aRa- 

*'  venna,  mia  patria,  saran  quattro  anni — 
'*  mentre  cavalcavatno  insieme,  in  un  super- 
MbOMiiilaiiobaooodiffaii.  Uieensfanl- 
**  tBva  alle  medita^ni  rafigbse.  Era  un 
"  phiaro  jr!(»mo  di  primavenu    *  Come,*  mi 

disse, '  alzando  gli  occl\j  al  delo,  o  abassan- 
**  doli  alia  tern,  si  puddubitnwddl'eiiilen- 
"  za  di  Dio  ?  e  come  rivolgendoli  al  nostro 
"  intero  possiam  dubitare  che  mm  vi  sia 
"  qoalche  cosa  dentro  di  noi  piu  nobiic,  e 

pittdnrevoledielacKladicui  siamofinr- 
"  niati?  Qiielli  che  non  odono,  o  non  vog- 
"  liono  nm  oltrire  qiiesti  sentiment?,  biaogna 
*'  bene  che  siano  di  una  vile  naiura.' 

**  to  voUi  riipoodere  con  tutte  quello  ra- 
"  gioni  che  la  superficiale  filosofia  d'  Elve- 
"  zio,  e  de'  suoi,  e  discepoli,  e  maestri,  in- 
*'  segna.  Egli  mi  rispose  con  stretti  ragio- 
'*  namenti  e  profonda  doquenia,  e  m*  ac- 
"  CO  si  che  !'  osthiata  contradizione  so  quel 
"  soggetto  costringendolo  a  ragionarvi  so- 
"  pra,  gli  dava  pena.  Qual  dlaoono  fece 
<*  aopra  di  me  una  forte  inqpteniono. 

*'  Molfe  volte,  e  in  varic  drrost-in^r,  io  1' 

ho  udito  a>niiermare  li  stcssi  sentimenti, — 

e  me  n'  daonbrato  sempre  pwfcndamonta 
*<  oonviala  Per  1'  appnnto  1'  anno  ioorso  in 
**  Genoa,  quango  n  prcp.'travamo  a  venir**  in 
**  Greda,  era  in  a>stume  di  conversare  due  o 
<*tieoreogni  aemoonaieMdOyairfio  sopra 
"  la  terazsadelsiiopilaszoin  Albano^nelle 
"  belle  sere  di  primavera ;  d'  ondc  si  scopre 

una  magnitica  vista  della  superba  duii,  e 
**  dd  mareoontigno  i  la  noofera  oonvemzi- 
**  one  cadeva  quasi  sempre  sidlaGrecia,  alia 
"  cui  spedizione  allora  n  prepamvamo,  o  siii 
"  soggetti  reljgiosi.  In  vani  modi  lo  eeutii 
**  ample  oonfennne  11  lenthnsnli  che  lovi 
«a|M«ddiiopia.*'* 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Lord 


*  "  The  first  time  that  I  had  a  oonvenadoiifHth  hfan  on  thta  nil^Jcct,  was  at  Ravenna, 

my  native  country,  about  four  years  ago,  while  we  were  ridinp  on  horscbark  in  an  exten- 
ftivo,  solitary  wood  of  jpinea.  The  scene  invited  to  religious  meditation.  It  was  a  fine 
day  in  spring.  <  How/  be  aaid,  *  ni&ing  our  eyes  to  heaven,  or  directing  them  to  die 
earth,  can  we  doubt  of  the  existence  of  God  ? — or  hour,  turning  them  to  what  is  within 
us,  can  we  doubt  that  there  is  somcthinp:  within  us  more  noble  and  more  durable  than  the 
clay  uf  which  we  are  formed?  Tho^e  who  do  not  bc«',  or  are  unwilling  to  Ubten  to  those 
MSngt,  mm  oeocmiily  be  of  a  vile  nature.*  I  widMd  Do  answer  him  with  sU  ^hooe 
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Bfion  was  of  the  cold  seet  of  the  infi- 
dels, as  he  called  them,  orto  refuse  him 
credit  when  he  said  that  that  ho  never 
would  be  a  lukewarm  Christian.  Jriis 
intellect  and  education  must  have 
made  him  despiBe  the  low  rabble  of 
radicalism,  or  the  shallow  tiffUa 
forf!!,  -whom  Count  Gamba  assure*  Wl 
he  held  in  Ls[)ccia!  contempt.  And 
no  matter  what  might  have  been  the 
mfluesice  of  the  scomfol  or  misan- 
thropical feelings  which  hanntedhim, 
yet  there  must  have  been  moments 
when  the  thoujjhts  of  a  soni  such  as 
as  bis  would  have  taken  a  nobler  and 
more  congenial  direction.  In  the 
words  of  one,  whose  name  we  reluc- 
tantly withhold  : — **  The  surface  [of 
"  his  mi  nil]  might  exhibit  a  vainglo- 
*'  rious,  Irozen  waste  of  unbelief ;  but 
"  beneath  principles  would  be  at  work 
"  whieh  threatoied  its  dissohition  : 
"  memofy,  whidi  calls  up  around  the 
tender  of  herirt  departed  objects  of 
**  their  love  j  enthusiasm,  which  com- 
"  municates  life  and  thought,  and  the 
*'  ponion  of  bfty  aoola  to  the  images 
"  which  story  creates ;  and  that  aim- 
'*  lef^s  a'^piringof  the  disregarded  spi- 
**  ril  winch  cxpanrls  evrrv  feeling  of 
*'  sublimity  or  sorrow,  until  it  has 
"toodied  the  hoimdary  of  wble 


"  things,  and  felt  indistinctly  the  in- 
**  fluence  of  a  holier  world ;  these 
"  w^ould  all  be  in  motion  in  the  breast ; 
"  currents  dark  but  warm,  would  al- 
"  ways  be  gliding,  and  would  often  be 
''heard;  as,  at  the  last,  assuredly, 
"  Sadduceism  would  be  bndcen  up ; 
**  and  though  scattered  masses  micjht 
"  still  crrieve  the  spirit,  yet  the  plea- 
"  smit  motion  of  life  would  be  be- 
"tweoi,  and  a  living  dement  would 
"  again  make  its  Toice  heard  oonti* 
"  nuaUy." 


We  most  remark,  that  this  work 
has  been  sdited  in  a  very  ignorant 
manner.  Just  think  of  two  authors, 
called  here  Barnes  and  Alexander 
Pobftresh,  being  cited  (p.  80,)  as  au- 
thorities for  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  Hie  unlearned  would 
hardly  guess  that  those  strange  names 
stand  for  Berosus  and  Alexander  Po- 
lyhistor.  In  the  page  before,  Tacitus 
is  accused  of  enquuing  whether  Jeru- 
salem u  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  un- 
der the  name  of  Sotymar,  This  is  dis- 
creditable to  the  editor  ;  and  there  are 
many  more  blunders  of  the  same 
kind* 


reasons  which  Uie  superficial  pliilo&ophy  of  Ilelvetiuji,  hL*  diiiciples,  a»d  hiA  masters  tuive 
taught.  He  answered  me  with  strinig  arguments  and  profoimd  eloqjoaice ;  and  I  per* 
ceivcd  that  obstinate  contradicdon  on  this  subject,  forcing  him  to  reason  t^on  it,  gave 
him  pain.    This  discourse  made  a  deep  impression  on  me. 

*'  Many  times,  and  in  various  circumstances,  I  have  heard  him  confirm  the  same  senti- 
moits ;  and  he  ahrafi  seemed  to  roe  to  be  dee|dy  oonvfaiced  of  dicir  tmdu  Last  year, 
in  Genoa,  whrn  wc  wrrv  prrparin  ^"  for  our  journey  to  Greece,  he  was  accustomed  to  con- 
verse with  uie  for  two  or  tlirec  hours  each  evening  alone,  seated  on  the  terrace  of  his 
palace  m  Albano,  in  the  fine  evenings  of  spring,  whence  there  opened  a  magnifioeot  view 
of  this  fopob  dtf  and  the  awning  soa.  Oar  eonversation  turned  ahnoit  always  On 
Greece,  for  which  we  were  so  soon  to  depart,  or  on  reli^us  subjects.  In  various  WIQpa 
1  have  heard  him  confirm  the  sentiments  which  1  have  already  mentioned  to  you»" 
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MONOS  AND  DAIMONOS. 

"  Wc  see 
A  vapoux  fiouietime^  like  a  BKAM** 

Amt.  CtMr« 


We  never  ventured  to  hope  that  our 
fiieiids  on  four  lega  would  obtain  such 
celebrity  as  diey  now  poeaeis.  For* 
inerly,  they  were  as  little  understood 

as  the  movemonts  of  a  political  agi- 
tator, or  the  intentions  of  a  nest  of 
cardinals.  Now,  we  have  their  his- 
toriee  in  all  diapea>^rom  M.  de  Bof- 
fon  and  Huber,  who  speak  of  them 
in  nations  and  commonwealths,  f!ov:n 
to  Mr  Binzlcv  and  the  historian  of 
ue  lower  Menagerie,  where  thcir 
individiial  good  qnalitice  and  domei- 
tic  habits  are  fiudifiiUy  recorded. 
One  thing  only  seemed  wanting  to 
complete  their  circle  of  historical 
literature,  which  was  a  specimen  of 
autobiography;  and  this  we  are  at 
last  able  to  supply.  It  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  correspondent,  on  whose 
veracity  we  have  the  most  implkit 
reliance. 

Before,  however,  we  present  the 
reader  with  this  very  interesting  do- 
cument, we  must  protest  against  the 

absolute  piracv  wTiirh  has  been  com- 
mitted against  our  fncnd.  We  a  p. 
peal  to  Uiose  vc^  respectable  pub- 
lisheii,  Messrs.  Coibom  and  Bent- 
ley»  whether  it  was  liberal — whether 
it  was  right  or  christianlike  in  their 
correspondent — (the  writer,  whoever 
he  may  be,  of  "  Monos  ajid  DatmO' 
not/*) — to  foUow  so  closely  the  foot- 
8tep«  of  o«r  contributor.  The  fol- 
lowing little  naixatim»  it  is  true,  re* 
mained  in  the  original  Buffalese 
tongue  till  very  lately ;  but  it  is 
pretty  well  known  that  there  are  two 
or  three  intelligent  travellerB  folly 
capable  of  transferring  all  its  native 
beauties  into  the  English  language. 
We  trust  that  we  need  say  no  more, 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  so  unpre- 
cedented an  act 

We  make  no  apology  for  intro- 
ducing our  readers  to  a  story  tl^is^ 
perhaps,  unique  in  literature. 

C|f  JRenurir  of  fiionoi  tl^t  Qr^rtne* 

*'  I  am  American  by  birth,  and  ray 
early  years  were  passrd  on  the  banks 
of  the  iiutialue.  1  had  no  relations  ; 
nothing  even  willun  the  limits  of 
a  Scotch  ooQsinship.    My  motlicr 


died  while  i  was  an  lulant — a  victim 
to  the  fiir  trade.  My  father  was  of 
a  noble  rsce — of  the  Urmu  Henm, 
Like  a  chief  of  the  Mohawks  or  Be- 
lawares,  hp  bore  an  honourable  name. 
He  was  called  *nu'  [Inzzly  Bear.* 
Poor  fellow  !  he  died  Irum  eatmg  too 
mnoh  white  trout  at  Lake  Midugatu 
What  induced  my  &ther  to  forsake 
his  country,  (the  Stony  Mmmtains) 
and  abjure  all  his  kindred,  and  live 
with  my  mother  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bufidoe,  is  in  itself  a  tragic  tale* 
Perhaps — I  make  no  promise-*!  en- 
ter into  no  covenant — but  perhaps,  at 
some  future  time,  1  ma}'  make  the 
story  of  the  great  Exile  public.  It 
will  yield  a  great  political  (esson.  It 
shall  not  however  be  tampered  vridi ; 
nor  hurried  into  premature  discl^ 
sure.  Thqmt  osmm  reeelal.  Fer^ 
bum  sat. 

*'A&  the  Ur&i  have  souls,  I  swear  the 
tsle  I  shall  tell  you  of  myself  will 

have  sufficient  claim  upon  your  sym- 
pathy. If  within  an  hour  af^rr  ym\ 
shall  hear  it,  you  eat,  or  drink,  or 
sleep— nay,  if  you  so  much  as  whiff 
an  Havannah,  or  blow  the  ftotfa  ftom 
a  tankard  of  Whitbread-^yoa  are 
not  the  people  I  have  set  you  down 
for  in  my  affection.  But  I  know  you 
well :  you  have  not  hearts  of  stone  ; 
you  are  men.  You  were  not  dug 
oat  of  a  qnarryt  nor  made  perfect 
at  the  stone-cutter's.  You  vrore  not 
sawed,  and  chopped,  and  rasped,  and 
chiselled  into  life.  You  have  hearts 
beneath  your  waistcoats.  Yuu  have 
fur  on  your  heads— nay,  many  of 

rn  have  it  beneath  your  noses,  also* 
will  not  believe  but  that  yoa  can 
feel  profoundly. 

«  "  X  said  my  lather  lived  on  the  Buf- 
fhloe.  It  was  on  i3»  edge  of  a  mighty 
swamp.  Hie  whole  country  around, 

for  leagues  and  leagues,  was  little  else 
but  woods  and  swam p'^,— -swamps 
bleak,  blank,  dreary ;  with  rank  grass, 
and  rushes,  and  muddy  weeds,  and 
banks  and  shoals  of  mud.  Huge 
quagmires  enriched  the  prospect; 
through  which  red,  brackish,  slug- 
gish streams  went  trickhng  and  curl- 
ing along  in  detestable  meanders. 

T&  grecD^  damp,  «wiU  shadow  of 
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primjcval  woods  cast  additional 
gloom  upon  the  sterile  plains.  Wood, 
and  water,  and  mud!  Mud,  and 
wood,  and  water!  Tliat  was  all. 
Tliere  was  no  varietjr  in  nature  for 
ml  The  Tulture  that  cameacroes 
m,  in  hi8  way  to  the  mountains, 
screaming  and  hideous — the  frogs 
that  &eut  out  their  odious  harmonies 
from  the  weedi  and  TaaheaF-4faeie 
ware  all  our  mnsic.  Nothing  cheer- 
ful evfT  visited  us ;  unless  it  were  now 
and  then  a  painted  Indian  from  the 
/Ukani>«is,  who  strayed  thither  with 
lui  tomalwwk ;  or  an  alligator  (noiu 
rished  in  the  bottom*  of  tiie  Missis- 
sippi.) who,  like  the  creature  in  the 
fable,  had  set  out  upon  his  travels^ 
in  search  of  politeness— or  prey. 

«*  My  father  was  addicted  to  fiah. 
Ha  caught  them  quickly  and  with 
certainty*  Hk  aim  was  unerring. 
His  eye  was  so  sure,  his  judgment  so 
proibuiid,  that  he  knew,  as  they 
swam,  if  they  were  tender,  and  when 
they  were  ml  of  roe.  By  the  Great 
Beaver,  it  must  have  heen  a  bean- 
teous  sight,  to  have  seen  the  vener- 
able parent,  playing  and  jxnincjn;^  on 
*  the  hany  tribe,'  on  the  bankii  of  Mi- 
diigan  and  Erie  1— 'The  placatory  sci- 
ence, howevo',  was  the  only  one  my 
father  knew ;  but  he  taught  me  all 
its  mysteries.  The  rest  of  my  know- 
ledge Nature  poured  into  my  ears  in 
grave  and  silent  leeaons.  Shetaoght 
me  to  awim;  to  stand  on  my  hinder 
legs — '  rampant to  climb  trees  ;  to 
eat  my  fish  uncooked  :  she  taught  me 
also  a  little  valour,  and  a  good  deal 
of  discretion,  which  is  '  the  better 
jMflof  vahmr/ 

"  When  my  iaidier  died  (of  excess  of 
trout,)  I  set  off  and  penetrated  the 
woods  and  desart^  alone.  I  dwelt  in 
perpetual  auiitude.  I  iiated  my  kmd. 
No  one  loved  me;  no  one  fed  me;, 
helped  me,  defended  me*  I  was 
obliged  to  do  all  things  for  myself ; 
and  I  became  a  bear  hater.  To  me 
the  delights  of  female  society  have 
ever  been  denied.  I  was  ftted  to  be 
alone — mohos!  Yet  I  strove  to 
overcome  my  destiny.  Once — ac- 
cursed day ! — I  yielded  to  my  pas- 
sions. My  heart  yearned  towards  a 
pretty  brunette,  who,  with  her  pa- 
renta^  had  travelled  to  cor  country 
front  the  Bed  Cedar  Lake.  But  what 
was  my  requital  ? — She  bit  my  car 
thrfMifrh,  in  answer  to  my  adraira- 
.  tion  I  and  1  renounced  the  eei  tor 


ever  I  I  said  to  myself—'  I  will  tra- 
vel ;  I  will  seek  the  savages  in  towns 
and  cities :  I  wished  to  give  up  ail 
for  fur  :  but  tik/t  she  has  doomed 
me  to  eternal  woe/  I  determined 
to  quit  the  Builakiei»  its  plains,  its 
swamps,  it's  rushes  ;  and  cast  myself 
on  the  heartless  world,  a  gloomy  ad- 
ventuitr. 

"  I  commenced  my  pilgrimage :  I 
traversed  the  plains  of  I^ouisiana— I 
crossed  the  formidable  Mississippi,  on 
a  m^iool'ujht  virjht,  (my  fjEtt  kept  me 
u^,) — i  came  to  the  seat  of  virtue  and 
sunple  manners,  the  matdiless  coon- 
try  of  Kentucky.  In  an  accidental 
encounter  with  a  native  I  disarmed 
him,  and  was  just  about  to  hug  him 
into  eternal  oblivion,  when  a  some- 
thing— I  know  not  what — a  sort 
of  likenm  ^t  he  bore  to  my  Ikther, 
("Hie  Grizzly  Bear,*)  arreted  my 
vengeance.  I  turned  him  over  once 
or  twice,  smelt  him,  and  spared 
him !  It  was  a  ^eat  act;  and  so  grate- 
ftd  -did  my  fbraier  enemyftet,  that 
he  took  me  to  his  home,  we  became 
brothers.  He  presented  me  with  a 
collar  and  chain  of  honour,  (it  con- 
sisted of  leather  and  iron,)  and  forced 
me  gently  with  him  in  aU  his  traveU 
lings.  We  went  together  to  fiurs 
and  towns, — to  festivals,  and  merry- 
meetings.  We  dined  tofjether,  sup- 
ped together,  and  were  seldom  if  ever 
asonder.  His  benevolence,  I  rejoice 
to  say  it,  was  in  some  measure  repaid; 
for  every  visitor  who  was  introduced 
to  me,  left  sixpence  on  the  table  as  , 
he  entered.  Tliis  was  the  most  ho- 
nourable and  useful  period  of  my  life. 
My  firiend,  (his  name  vras  Jonathan 
Zooks  Amlnabad  Crewkhome  2^edia* 
riah  Muzzletop,)  taught  me  the  Ken- 
tucky language.  I  learric  (i  it  without 
diiiicuity  ;  it  seemed  a  dialect  of  my 
native  tongue,  differing  some  little 
peihaps, — as  the  Ionian  may  differ 
from  the  simple  Doric,  but  nothing 
more.  Such  as  it  was,  howcvL-r,  I 
owe  it  to  my  friend  Jonathan.  1  owe 
to  him  also  other  lessons :  he  taught 
me  the  science  of  goofing,  and  how 
to  waylay  and  hamstnng  an  enemy ; 
how  to  plunder  him  of  his  prog;  how 
to  bite  ofl  Ills  nose !  1  had  been  con- 
tent, till  then,  to  make  an  incision 
into  his  ear,  or  to  give  him  the  sqneeie 
fratena]. 

But  this  Elysium  could  not  last 
for  ever.  My  fate  drew  me  from 
Jonathan,  my  friend !  One  gloomy 
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mnmg»  (it  was  in  the  scarce  sea- 
son,) a  pretty  considerable  appetite 
drove  me  towards  the  water  to  fish. 
1  lost  my  way ;  subsisting  for  a  long 
time  on  roots  and  herbs,  and  berries, 
and  a  little  Kentucklan,  (a  half  cou- 
sin of  Jonathan'",)  whom  I  fofund 
picking  hlackberries  in  a  wood, — till 
at  last  I  came  in  sight  of  the  Ohio, 
7%tm  it  was  tfiat  that  noble  riyer 
brought  at  once  to  my  mind  a  place 
more  noble.    I  saw,  in  my  mind's 
eye,  the  famous, — yet  nf>t  half  enough 
famous,  the  great,  the  wonderful  in- 
stitution of  New  Hmmniiy !  I  saw  it, 
with  its  Solon  at  its  head,  its  minor 
legislators,  its  sylvan  site,  its  inno- 
cent, perfect  Utopian  people  !  Oh  that 
earthly  paradise  !  Why  did  pitiless 
fate  frown  on  my  wishes  ?  Why  did 
that  infernal  troop  of  Pawnees,  with 
'  The  Jumping  Stuigeon*  at  tiieir 
head,  come  down  upon  me,  and  in- 
tercept my  (juiet  pilgriraatrc  ?  'ITicy 
hunted  me !  Tliey  hooted  me  i  They 
hemmed  me  in !  They  howled,  they 
screamed,  they  chattered,  they  danced 
— ^the  damnable  wretches  !  One  vil- 
lain invited  another  to  sup  off  my 
haunch ;  another  bargained  with  his 
brother  brute  for  his  chanee  of  my 
hide.   What  could  I  do  ?— O  Owen ! 
Oh,  unknown  friends  at  Natches  and 
New  Harmony!  I  was  forced  to  fly 
from  your  pieas^t  places.    I  hid 
myael^--«hame !  I  squatted  downin*> 
gloriously  (and  uncomfortably)  upon 
a  cursed  bush  of  furze  and  bramble ; 
and  at  night  took  quietly  to  the  wa- 
ter.    The  '  Father  of  Rirers*  was 
rough  that  night,  and  forced  me  to 
take  shelter  in  the  hold  of  a  trading 
vessel  bound  for  New  Orleans.  I 
did  not  remain  long  undisrovorcd. 
The  mother  of  invention  compelled 
me  to  borrow  a  small  ix)rtion  of  the 
ship's  stores;  but  I  mtended  lully 
to  repay  the  debt.    We  are  not  un- 
principled on  the  bank'^  of  the  Buf- 
laloe.  There  is  a  law  ot"  jiroperty ;  but 
there  is  a  law  of  Nature  also.  Upon 
the  strength  of  the  latter,  I  continued 
to  borrow  more  liberally.   I  began 
with  a  couple  of  raw  carrots : — I  end- 
c1  with  demolishing  four  fat  turkey 
poults,  one  black  windy  night.  Never 
to  mv  recollection  did  I  make  a  more 
comrortable  meal.   But  Ate  was  be- 
hind me  ;  T  was  discovered  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.    I  ]>Icaded  the  law 
of  nature, — the  customs  of  BufFaloc 
"and  Kexiiucky ;  1  demurred  to  the 


marine  law,  which  I  contended  did 
not  apply  to  a  landsman — but  all 
%vouldn't  do.  I  w^as  just  about  to 
be  run  up  at  the  yard-arm,  when  a 
sans-cnlotte  had  tlie  audacity  to  pro- 
pose that  I  should  be  forwarded  to 
New  Orleans,  and  thence  to  England, 
to  he  shewn.  To  be  shewn?  Do  I  live 
to  write  those  words  ?  Yes,  so  it 
was ;  and  in  thct,  without  more  ado, 
to  New  Orleans  we  went,  and  thence 
to  England,  No  respite  was  allowed 
me  ;  I  was  not  peraiitted  to  land, 
to  appeal  to  the  humanity  of  the 
natives.  I  saw  nothing  at  New  Or- 
leans, except  a  couple  of  chimney 
pots,  and  a  nigger  with  one  eye  ;  but 
was  biirried  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner  onwards.  We  set  sail,  and, 
to  speak  briefly,  I  arrived  without 
furUier  accident  at  London. 

•*  .  •  .  Thus  far  all  was  of  little 
import.  I  had  been  born,  bred,  and 
imprisoned.  I  had  learned  gouping 
and  tile  Kentucky  language.  I  had 
refivshed  myself  with  a  little  child, 
and  been  forced  to  eat  turkeys  in 

their  feathers.   But  note  !  Now 

the  vast  misfortune  of  my  life  began. 
Let  me  speak  of  it  calmly, — if  possi- 
ble, philosophically.  I  respect  llie 
sincerity  of  the  soul.  I  will  not  swerve 
the  breadth  of  a  hair  from  the  strict- 
est truth.  I  becamr — a  lion.  I  was 
transferred  from  house  to  house; 
allured  by  insidious  invitations ;  bat 
in  reality  viewed  in  the  same  Kg^t 
with  the  subaltern  Paap,  or  the  unfor- 
tunate Crachemi.  I  dined  with  Bul- 
wer  and  Rogers — I  took  tiffin  with 
Buckingham  and  Sir  James — I  sat 
'  bekw  lAsMtt*  at  HoUand  House^I 
took  tea  with  Thelwall  and  Robert 
Montgomery — saw  all  that  was  great 
and  noble.  T  was  viewed  with  awe ; 
I  was  avoided  by  all— except  one. 
Bntile^!  that  one^l  But  I  will 
be  collected. 

"As  I  have  said,  at  thpT  dinners, 
and  tiffins,  and  tea-drinkings.  there 
was  ONB  who  neither  avoided  my 
companionship,  nor  recoiled  from  my 
frown.  He  was  a  dull-looking, 
blink-eyed,  mischievous  beinir,  full 
of  tricks  and  frivolities,  all  of  which 
he  performed  with  the  gravity  ol  a 
judge.  He  was  an  etemiu,  mumming 
chattering,  ch<Mtmit-eating  son  of  a — 
turnip.  He  was  also,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  a  soi-disant  philoso- 
pher, lie  had  studied  under  Sir 
Richard  Phillips,  and  whs  considered 
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to  be  equal  to  Newton.  I  confess  I 
doubt  the  fact.  However,  .tbere  he 
was,— tiie  bane,  the  blister,  the  tor- 
ment of  my  life. 

"Why  did  I  spurn  the  augury! 
Why  did  1  abandon  for  a  time  my 
£uth  in  omens !  I  might  have 
known  that  some  dreadfiil  deed  was 
aboirt  to  be  accomplished.  Did  I 
not  5ep  hira  ?  Had  1  not  eyes,  ears, 
faculties?  Tan  I  forget  when  first 
we  met?  What  was  ha  doing?  0, 
treacheroos,  nseless  memory !  Hear 
i^  ye  nnthtnking  ! — Hb  was  play- 
ing WITH  UI8  Tail  ! ! ! 

"  O  matchless,  heartif  relentless, 
indoimtable  villain!  Was  there  no 
other  but  me  for  you  to  jibe  and  tor- 
ments would  ao  forbearance  do,<-*no 
frowns  nor  threats  avail  I  No ;  it 
was  impossible  to  awe  or  silence 
him.  He  would  chatter,  and  scream, 
and  bite,  with  the  malevolence  of  a 
tod.  He  sought  me  ever;  he  was 
a  curse  to  me ;  my  heart  grew  cold 
when  1  beheld  liim  ;  hp  jumped  Upon 
my  back  ;  he  scratched  niy  pole ;  he 
crammed  hut  chestnuts  in  my  eaiB ; 
he  bit  my  mnszle ;  he  heaped  all  in« 
dignities  upon  me. 

His  name — accursed  name ! — was 
PoKGo.  Hear  it,  ye  streets  and 
houses,  ye  squares  and  alleys  of  the 
modem  Babylon!  Twas  Ponoo! 
Sm  he  livea»  still  he  infests  your 
brick  and  marble  avennes :  atdinners 
and  routs,  and  concerts,  he  may  be 
seen,  by  men,  and  women,  '  like  Satan 
at  the  ear  uf  Eve,'  the  seli'-sufhcient. 
Ugly,  .hateful  enemy  of  my  peace. 
Armed  in  his  cuirass  of  malice  and 
foUv,  he  rli^riranrrl,  jind  still  disdain- 
eth  all  things — but  himself. 

"He  was  of  the  tribe  of  SiMiiS.  He 
boasted — do  not  believe  him— 'that 
he  was  a  native  of  my  dear  America. 
He  has  sworn — (it  is  upon  record,  in 
the  action  of  Jiojc.  v.  Pongo,  3  5am. 
and  Aid,  345,  for  defamation,) — He 
has  stcom — ^that  a  lovely  Eng^Ush  lady 
broui^t  him  over  {dressed  hun  up  in 
her  husband's  clothes ;  and  took  nim 
with  her  to  splendid  parties,  till  jea- 
lousy ou  the  part  of  her  lord  put  an 
end  to  their  pialomc  mlimacy.  Thev 
parted ; — and  the  insufferable  wretcn 
was  let  loose  upon  the  world  and  me. 
He  crept  into  sncintv  by  deirrccs,  ac- 
quired  the  slang  of  fashion,  etiiplovtMi 
the  best  tailors  in  the  metropolis, 
and  vras,  for  one  season*  even  him- 
self afitthion.  .Bnthawisacreatm 


of  no  principle  i  he  iied  iike  a  jockey; 
he  had  no  good  sense  or  self-govern- 
ment, and  fell  into  disrepute  with 
half  the  world.  It  is  true,  that,  with 
his  guitar,  (which  he  scratches  effec- 
tively enough,)  and  a  certain  kind  of 
foolish  mimicry,  he  contrives  to  be 
invited  still  to  a  few  evening  par- 
ties; but  his  empire  has  gone  for 
ever.  I  niie;ht,  indeed,  regret  this; 
for  from  being  the  tyrant  of  thou- 
sands, he  grew  to  tyrannize  over  me 
alone.— Nature,  however,  could  en- 
dure it  no  longer,  and  I  amrdingly 
projected  a  terriljle  revenge. 

— "My  tyrant  was  accustomed,  in 
the  hot  weather,  to  take  his  siesta  on 
a  vrindow-ledge  which  was  not  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  He,  occasbnally^ 
also  refreshed  himself  with  some 
spoils  frf)in  the  pantry  on  the  tiles 
of  ail  outhouse,  that  ran  shelving 
down  beneatli  the  chamber  which  I 
inhabited.  These  things  were  not 
lost  upon  me:  I  resolved  to  turn 
them  to  account.  *'  All  strutaccms 
are  fair  in  war,"  as  the  [)hiloHoi)her, 
Hippopotamos  Senex  hath  it ;  and, 
accordingly,  I  determined  not  to  be 
stopped  by  unnecessary  scrupla  of 
delicacy. 

"  One  dav  I  saw  mv  enemv  sitting; 
on  the  tiles.  He  was  chewing,  as 
usual,  some  stolen  fruit ;  and  looked 
as  grave  as  if  he  had  aocomplbhed 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  It 
happened  that  I  had  nt  that  moment 
a  dumb-bell  of  soiue  sixteen  jxninds 
weight  Lu  my  hand.  I  diupped  it 
just  over  the  wretch's  head.  I 
thought  all  was  sure,  and  that  I 
should  at  last  sleep  in  comfort.  lJut 
no  :  the  brute,  hearing  a  stir  above 
him,  turned  his  eye  up^Nards,  and 
saw  the  deadly  missile  approaching. 
Being  as  quick  as  he  was  malicious, 
he  contrived  to  bob  his  head  and 
escape.  Oh,  how  he  chattered!  How 
he  threatened  and  whisked  about! 
One  would  have  imagined  that  I  had 
been  hia  bosom  friend,  and  that  he 
resents  my  hostility.  I  was  his 
enemy :  he  knew  it :  nay,  so  cer- 
tainly did  he  act  upon  that  know- 
ledge, that  that  very  evening  I  was 
oompeUed  to  go  supperless  to  bed* 
My  supper  was  abstracted  by  the 
devil  Pongo, 

"  Another  time  I  beheUl  him  on  his 
favourite  window-ledge,  so  busy  that 
I  came  upon  him  unawares.  As 
u«ttal>  larceny  was  his  occupation* 
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His  nose  was  thrust  into  a  honev- 
jar.  He  was  smeared  over  to  the 
very  eyei*  I  tiiought  tbat  it  mM 
be  eianil  to  let  such  an  opportanity 
cecapc ;  so  I  plunged  upon  him.  I 
■eized  him,  I  thrust  his  head  into 
the  narrow  necked  v easel,  and  tum- 
bled him  fortil  trom  the  window. 
How  he  kicked  1  How  be  etmggled ! 
How  he  snorted  and  whisked  his 
tail !  Now,  rejoined  I — ^now,  at  least, 
he  will  be  quieted  ;  for  he  will  he 
both  smothered  and  will  breai^  his 
neck,  Bn^is  it  to  be  believed?  He 
escaped  eguni  He  was  saved-^or 
further  aggressions.  He  fell  on  a 
dunghill,  just  chippinc^  the  jar  in  his 
descent ; — ^it  broke,  and  lie  was  after 
all  restored  to  life  and  liberty.  I 
groaned — sighedr— but  I  did  not 
lose  my  self-possession.  I  said  only* 
— 'The  npxt  time  I  will  embrace  him 
as  we  embrace  on  the  banks  of  tlic 
Buffaloe,  and  if  he  escape  me  then~* 
I  wiU  foigive  bim/ 

"  It  were  impossible  to  reeonnt 
my  many  assamts  and  reverses — 
impossible  to  recount  the  multitude 
of  injuries  which  were  heaped  upon 
me.  They  are  cumpnzed  in  one 
eternal  ronnd  of  pains  and  insolts^ 
such  as  no  creature  ever  endured,  ex- 
cepting me.  I  hasten  rather  to  ib» 
conclusion  of  my  storv. 

*'  My  foe  was  accustomed  to  jump 
upon  ray  neck  at  meals.  Whea  i 
was  engaged  with  a  piece  of  pro- 
vender, (generally  of  a  size  to  dis- 
qualify me  for  artivc  ob-r  rvation,) 
the  brute  would  (  limf)  U)  a  height, 
pounce  upon  my  neck,  and  steal  or 
scatter  a  considerable  portion  of  my 
morning's  meal.  This  piece  of  ma- 
lice was  fated  to  be  bis  death.  I 
obtained,  one  dav,  some  food  pri- 
vately, and,  when  my  dinner  arrived, 
I  was  less  eager  than  usual  for  that 
repast.  I  listened  for  my  enemy.  I 
heard  him  mounting  the  accustomed 
shelf.  A  slight  scratch  convinced 
me  that  he  was  about  to  spring.  I 
turned  round  with  unwonted  velo- 
city, and  caught  him  in  my  arms. 
His  destiny  was  dark.  He  was 
doomed  to  die.  But  I  desired  not 
only  his  death.  I  desired  to  see  how 
long  the  spirit  of  Pongo  was  escap- 
ing; how  long  it  could  endure  the 
bat  Bufialoe  squeeze  which  I  could 
give  him.  Seven  minutes  and  three 
quarters  was  the  time !  At  the  ex- 
piration  of  that  period  the  spirit  of 


Pongo  had  vanished, — ruizzled,  c\a- 
po rated  I  A  thing  of  bones  mid  huxr 
and  mnsdesy  indeed,  lay  before  me; 
bat  nothing  more.    Tht  smiIb  mens 

was  absent.  Now  then,  said  I,  I 
will  sleep  in  peace.  I  will  look  upon 
my  torturer  no  more. 

BvT  BXAB 1— ^ince  that  time  he 
bss  MMT  cpiitted  me.  By  night,  by 
day— ^  meals — at  dreams—where- 
soever T  Vim,  whatever  I  do,  there  is 
he  besi(k  me  still — as  restless,  as 
malicious,  as  ugly  as  ever;  without 
any  physical  power,  indeed,  but  witli 
such  a  power  as  an  evil  ghost,  or 
disembodied  devil  hath,  of  inflicting 
upon  us  perpetual  pain.  1  cannot 
rid  myself  of  him.  If  I  reach  at  a 
chestnut,  he  interposes.  If  1  drink, 
ku  jabbering  losthsome  mouth  is 
dose  beside  the  vessel.  If  I  lie 
down,  there  also  is  he, — not  close, 
but  always  at  some  tntling  distance, 
always  leering,  and  mocking,  and 
mumming,  yet  making  no  noise. 

"  I  CAN  BN DUBS  IT  NO  LONOBB.  I 

will  fly.   I  win  seek  the  banks  of 

the  Buffaloe.  I  will  recover  my  ori- 
ginal peace  of  mind — my  rest — ray 
appetite — my  enjoyments.  I  will  do 
tbtt,  or  life  has  nolliing  worth  pos- 
sessing ;  and  /  tciU  qmi  Jt  Wn  Aber* 

*      •      «  • 

We  are  sorrv  to  hv  r)l)]i2-ed  to  add 
one  melancholy  lact  to  the  above 
narrative.  Since  it  vras  written,  Jfe- 
no9  the  Ursine  has  perished!  He 
had  set  off  in  tolerable  spirits  from 
London,  land  liad  rcnched  Liverpool, 
(whence  he  had  taken  his  passage  for 
New  Orleans,)  and  had  sent  for  a 
book  or  two,  to  while  away  the  time 
till  bis  departure.  He  put  up,  for 
so?nf  reason  or  father,  nt  "  the  Bear 
and  Battledore,"  called  lor  a  mug  of 
treble  ale,  a  pipe,  and  a  saucer  of 
Virginia*  and  retired  quietly  to  his 
room.  After  the  lapse  of  an  hoar, 
the  waiter  knocked  two  or  three 
times  at  his  door,  but  rereived  no 
answer.  The  chambnniaiii  after- 
wards waited  on  him  with  the  warm- 
ing pan,  but  observed  that  he  was, 
as  she  fencied,  asleep.  Alas,  be  was 
no  more  ! — h  pipe  of  tobacco,  half 
consumed,  lay  on  the  table  ;  an  emp* 
ty  tankard  was  on  his  right  hand. 
The  New  Monthl]^*^  Magazine  (for 
May,)  was  before  bmi,  o]Miied  at  the 
first  article,  "  Monos  and  Dumo- 
Bosi''  and undemcatii  his  icet  waa 
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found  Robert  Montgomcn-'s  "  Pn- 
tan/*  part  blotted  out,  part  torn, 
part  smeared  with  tobacco  and  beer ; 
and  at  one  overwlielmiDg  passage 
was  written — "  This  is  the  most  w- 

fprnal  "  That  was  all !  There 

the  hand  of  Monos  had  stopped.  He 
had  fail^  in  expressing  the  strength 
of  his  contempt,  and  had  cirldently 
turiiLcl  to  the  New  Monthly  for  re- 
lief*   2%e  r9tii^h»  fomd  wob  in  Tax 


Grave  !  Ho  saw  his  men  story  told 
— ^the  fame  he  had  fondly  hoped  for 
extinguished  for  ever.  He  could  en> 
dure  no  more,  and-nlied ! 

.  .  .  An  inquest  was  held  on 
tire  body  ;  and  tl^.e  jury,  after  retir- 
ing for  fourteen  hours  to  consider 
the  evidence,  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
"WiiiTDL  Mvrdsb/'  agokiii  same 
person  or  penma  uniiiowii  /  // 


THB  MAIDBN's  UkMVNT, 
BY  SCHILLBE. 

1.  1. 

Clot  i)s  fly  o'er  the  welkin. 

The  forest  oaks  roar ; 
Unhealing  the  maid  sits. 
Alone  on  the  shore, 
"Where  the  wild  waves  are  beating,  all-furious  and  white* 
And  she  sighs  out  her  gnef  in  the  gloom  of  the  night. 
While  the  gushing  tears  dim  her  blue  eye. 

1.  3. 

'*  Myheart  it  is  broken. 
The  ivorld  seems  a  void  i 
All  wish  for  its  bliss  is 

For  ever  destroyed. 
Thou,  Father  of  Heav'n,  thj  child's  son!  rcciill — 
This  earth's  sweetest  pleasures,  I've  tasted  them  oil. 
I  have  liyedr— I  have  loved^^-let  me  die." 

fi*  1. 

Tears,  flowing  mcessant. 
Her  pallid  cheeks  lave 
In  vain  ;  grief  restores  not 
The  dead  from  the  grave  ; 
Yet  say,  what  can  peace  to  the  fond  heart  restore 
When  the  tics  which  have  boond  to  this  world  are  no  more  i 
Than,  Heav'n^  canst  soothe  it  alone. 

2.  2. 

Thon  roase  not  thy  sorrow 

Tho*  all  unavailing; 
Tho'  the  dead  we  awake  not 
By  tears  or  bewailing; 
Vfhok  the  heart's  cherished  idol  by  death  is  laid  low, 
Tlie  sweetest  employment  the  lone  breast  can  know 
Is  to  mourn  for  the  spirit  that's  flown. 

S.  D.  £• 
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DBPABTVBB  FBOM  RBBMAJVSTADT. 


**  Pew  of  Qt  ctn  wy  tt»t  we  poww  pliikiophy  enough  not  to  be  in 

moved  by  fetliiiirs  of  mortification  on  the  knowl?  d^jp  of  circumstances  duU  ale  likely  tO 
prove  a  barrier  to  the  aocompliibment  of  a  fiivourite  wish  or  desi^.'* 


I  BAD  niched  Hennanstadt  in  Tran* 

sylvania,  on  my  my  to  WalladuB 

and  the  Russian  Army,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Turkey;  when  t  hr  intelligence 
of  the  plague  having  mudu  its  appear- 
ance at  Bncbareat,  was  oommiinicaled 
to  me,  and  came  like  a  deathblow  to 
my  expectations.  My  dread  of  so 
terrible  a  disease  wjis  such  that,  I 
must  confess,  I  felt  at  first  by  no 
means  anxioos  to  encoonter  its  hor- 
rors ;  at  the  same  time,  my  great  de- 
sire was  to  see  the  Russians  and  the 
Turks,  and  having  traversed  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe  in  furtherance  of 
this  object,  and  arrived  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  theatre  of  war,  I  was 
unwilling  to  give  up  the  proaecation 


of  a  plan  whidi»  thoogh  attended  with 

hazard,  promised  mndi  gratification 
and  future  advantnjre,  and  for  whidi 
I  had  determined  to  face  any  rrason- 
able  difficulties. 

Hie  KraiMieka  akme  now  lay  be* 
tween  me  and  Wallachia,  where  the 
Muscovites,  having  already  stmck 
the  first  blow,  were  said,  in  the  public 
prints  of  the  day,  to  be  pouring  in 
their  legions  in  such  nmnbers,  aa  to 
threaten  the  destruction  of  the  Otto- 
man  power ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  reporterl,  that  the  Turks,  from 
whom  they  were  only  separated  by 
the  Danube,  had  assembled  the  East- 
ern world,  and,  like  the  Aimy  of 


"  Who  have  drained 
The  beds  of  copious  liven  with  dieir  Ifaint— 
Who  with  dieir  airows  hid  the  mid-day  wun^**^ 


shewed  a  force  numerous  and  for- 
midable enoQgh  to  endanger  Christen- 
dom, and  vowed  to  form  a  bridge 

over  the  bodies  of  the  Russians,  by 
which  the  FaithM  might  pass  to 
paradise. 

With  the  prospect  of  seeing  a 
collision  between  two  such  bo&es, 
it  was  impossible  long  to  hesitate. 
The  aspect  of  j)cstilcncc  lost  half  its 
terrors  in  the  anticipation  of  being  an 
eye-witness  to  events  tliat  were  likely 
to  shake  the  thrones  of  empires ;  and, 
confiding  in  my  destiny,  I  repeated 
the  oriental  ejaculation,  "  Jllah 
Karhu !"  "God  is  merciful!" 
and  resolved  upon  immediate  depar- 
ture for  the  WaUachian  capital. 

I  remember  once  making  a  voyage 
down  the  Rhone  in  company  with  a 
person  whom  T  considered  demented, 
because  he  was  going  to  Constanti- 
nople at  the  period  the  plague  was 
depopulating  that  city ;  and  I  believe 
the  same  was  the  conviction  of  some 
acqnamtances  of  mine  at  Heiman- 


stadt,  regarding  myself,  when  assured 
of  my  intentions  of  proceeding  at 
sudi  a  moment  to  Budiarest. 

There  are  several  passes  from 
Transylvanifi  into  Wallachia :— one 
called  the  \  ulkan  Pass,  leads  from 
Deva  by  I'irguschil  to  Craiova,  the 
capital  of  L&le  Wallachia ;  two  or 
three  from  Kronstadt  to  Bucharest ; 
and  one  named  the  Pa^  of  the 
Jlnth'T  Thui-m,  or  the  Red  Tower, 
which  IS  the  most  considerahle,  con- 
ducts from  Hennanstadt  by  Pitesti, 
to  the  WRllachlan  metropolis. 

My  friend,  Prince  Mestehersky,  a 
captain  in  the  Russian  guards,  who 
had  accompanied  me  all  the  way 
Irom  Vienna,  through  Hungary, 
evinced  the  same  anxiety  as  myself 
to  reach  the  invading  army;  accord- 
ingly, in  the  little  sfifrp-warjpn  thnt 
liad  hitherto  conveyed  us  from  Testh, 
and  which  had  undergone  a  thorough 
repair,  we  bade  adieu  to  Hennan- 
stadt, and  passing  again  under  its  red 
ramparts,  where  Templar  and  Saxon, 
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«iid  Turk  and  Tartar  had  often  OQB* 
trndrd  in  blondy  strifp  for  lifc»,  pro- 
|)erty,  and  religion,  we  direct *'tl  our 
course  towards  the  Rot  her  Timrm  defile 
in  the  wvHieni  range  of  the  Ctr- 
ptthiane,  that  divides  Transylvania 
from  the  tenitory  of  the  Mahome- 
tans. 

It  was  past  noon  when  wc  com- 
menced our  journey ;  the  oonntry  at 
firet  traversed  hy  as,  where  neat  vO^ 

lages  and  decent-looking  peasantry 
attracted  the  observation  of  the  pns- 
senger,  was  well  cultivated,  and  giv- 
ing proofe  of  the  industry  of  the 
Sasum  colonist,  wore  a  smiling  and 
joyous  aspect ;  and  the  mountains 
rising  up  from  the  extremity  of  the 
plain,  with  their  snowy  scnips  and 
their  prujuctioiis  beauufuliy  tinged 
with  we  raja  of  the  weatem  son* 
fMfesented  a  Jovdy  and  miyaatic  ap> 
p^rance. 

Wc  had  not  [)roceeded  very  far, 
when  a  trifling  accident  in  the  act  of 
Anfing  a  fiver  at  the  village  of  Sciie« 
lenborg,  detained  na  Ibr  a  time  m  the 
water,  while  the  necessary  repairs 
were  completeri  hy  a  gipsy  Uack*- 


amHh«  whose  (brge  was  fortunately 

within  a  pistol-shot  of  the  ppot. 

There  we  saw  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  wild  young  horses,  amounting 
to  several  hnndnde^  eonflned  withan 
«  circnlar  rope ;  they  had  jnst  been 
purchased  as  rc-mounts  for  the  ca- 
valry of  the  Austrians,  who  were 
augmenting  their  forces  on  this  fron- 
tier. Theae  noble  aaimala  of  Traa* 
mrhraaia  aie  in  much  eatimBtioai 
they  are  larger  than  those  of  Hun- 
gary, and  are  considered  particiilariy 
gootl  for  the  saddle. 

We  passed  another  village  on  a 
atieam,  and  imsMdiately  after,  not 
&r  distant  from  a  village  on  a  road 
which  leads  off  towards  the  left, 
probably  to  Kronstadt.  Thecirnjm- 
stance  lU  being  a  iioliday,  afforded 
an  opportunitv  of  aeeing  an  eieeUent 
apeoinen  of  the  SaKo-Transylvanian 
pcasantn'.  who  are,  in  general,  a  fine 
athletic  race  ;  and  dressed  out  in  their 
costumes  of  sheepskin  pelisses,  large 
hrtmmed  felt  hale,  and  high  bocta 
hadanair  of  oonfortaiid  happy  ia- 
dapeadanoe* 


BOTHSn  THURM-^ONTDHAZ. 


A  short  time  brotight  us  to  the 
base  of  the  mountains  wc  had  been 
•approaching,  and  we  soon  commenced 
«  gradoal  ascent  at  the  gap  in  tbua, 
which  forms  the  tmbouchvre  to  the 
Turkish  frontier,  and  which  had  been 
distinguishable  from  Hermanstadt, 
and  pointed  out  a:i  the  direction  of 
our  ronte. 

Qn  a  hill  fining  the  traveller,  stand 
the  ruins  of  a  castir  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  and  not  lar  thence,  prettily 
situated  on  the  auriferous  river  Alth 
or  Ahita^  b  the  village  of  Bother 
llitinn,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  red  tower  or  fortification  at  its 
extremity  that  protects  the  flank  of 
the  mountam,  and  defends  this  im- 
poitant  pass.  The  fortification,  from 
ita  CQoetmction  and  atrength,  cannot 
claim  much  respect,  and  the  village 
itself,  the  bouses  of  which  are  roofed 
with  shiugK  s  of  wood,  is  not  one  of 
any  size,  but  has  a  pubt-house  at  the 
banner,  where  we  changed  horaea^ 
and  had  our  passporia  visaed. 

This  pass  is  memorable  in  the  an- 
naU  of  history,  as  beiiicr  tho  principal 
debouchure  from  which  the  1  urL»  for- 
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merly  made  their  inroads  into  Tran- 
sylvania and  Hungary,  and  as  such 
the  protection  of  it  was  in  after-times 
a  tnut  of  some  considenition  to  the 
Austrian  government,  who  have,  to 
this  day,  a  colonel  atationed  at  the 
tower. 

It  is  also  celebrated  for  the  de* 
atraction  of  a  huge  Ottoman  force*  * 
which,  having  been  lepnlsed  and  pur* 

Bued  by  the  renowned  Hungarian 
chief,  Mathias  Corvinus,  crowded 
togeUier  in  such  numbers  at  thi»  par- 
ticular spot,  that  the  ramparts  giving 
way,  overwhelmed  the  mmtitades  that 
were  assembled  both  above  and  below 
the  battlement-?,  .md  cither  buried 
them  under  its  rums,  or  precipitated 
them  into  the  river  beneath. 

The  guards  of  this  tower  had  once 
(in  1747,)  to  contend  with  a  for- 
midable body  of  invaders  that  at- 
tempted an  ingrc^^s  to  the  Transyl- 
vanian  territory,  aiid  strange  as  it 
may  ^pear,  employed  bou  mn^ 
quetry  and  round  shot  with  little 
advantage  against  their  numbers — 
these  were  no  other  than  locusts, 
whose  swarms  were  of  such  magni-  * 
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tode  and  density,  thiU;  notlimg  ocmld 
stop  their  flight. 

Continning  our  rcmte,  followed 
the  course  of  the  compressed  valley, 
^liosp  rich  sides  are  adorned  with 
ovuriioaging  wood  and  crag,  where 
the  road,  undulating  with  a  gentle 
vanatiain»  overiooks  the  right  bank, 
and  corresponds  with  the  sinuosities 
of  the  river,  which  flows  impatiently 
between  the  mountains.  We  piissed 
a  small  bridge  over  a  stream,  and 
Boon  after  under  the  ruins  of  a  tower 
and  wall  in  a  narrow  part,  evidently 
intended  as  an  advanced  post,  and 
probably  that  of  the  Templars  in  for- 
mer times ;  and  then  croi>sing  a  tor- 
rent, that  rushes  down  a  ravine  from 
the  right,  over  a  bridge  oi  maaonry; 
near  which  is  a  small  inn,  we  reach- 
ed, after  a  journey,  on  the  whole,  of 
about  four  or  five  hours,  the  Contu- 
mas,  or  Q,uaraatine  station,  romantic- 
ally aitnated  on  the  Ahita^  and  em- 
bosom ed  in  moontaina. 

Thb  Lazaretto  is  composed  chiefly 
of  a  barrack,  a  chaj»cl,  and  some 
dwelling  houses  on  one  f?ide  of  the 
road ;  and  tlie  director's  quarters,  a 
few  detached  buOdinga  within  en- 
doaores,  and  large  magazines  for  the 
performance  of  cjuarantine  on  the 
otlier  side  ;  and  has  an  establishment 
both  civil  and  military  for  its  ma- 
nagement. 

As  it  waa  necessary  to  send  on  to 
the  post  beyond  for  horses,  those 
that  had  brought  us  hither,  for  evi- 
dent reasons,  not  heinr^  nllowod  to 
pass  the  boundary,  we  were  con- 
strained, from  the  latness  of  the 
evening,  to  remain,  particularly  as 
it  was  intimated)  that  from  the  had- 
ncs'«  of  the  ronds,  it  would  reqi^ire  a 
COnsiderai)le  Unw  to  rearii  thr  next 
Station.  With  the  intention,  there- 
fore, of  halting  Ibr  the  night,  we  re- 
turned to  the  little  inn  by  the  bridge, 
and  there  received  the  visits  of  Uie 
director,  a  civii  little  man,  who  had 
passed  tive  and  twenty  or  thirty  years 
of  his  life  in  this  remote  corner  of 
the  world,  and  the  oflloer  conunand- 
mg  the  detachment,  who  very  kindly 
gave  us  a  guard  Ibr  our  carriage  and 
baggrage. 

The  inn  was  merely  a  cabaret,  the 
entrance  room  filled  with  vohimes  of 
amoke,  was  occupied  by  some  rofllaa- 

like  looking  fellows  carousing  at  a 
table,  and  clad  in  sheepskins  and  rags, 
that  accorded  well  with  the  reckless 


ferocity  of  their  countenances,  the 
wild  and  savage  appearance  of  their 
forma,  and  the  general  character  of 

the  group  that  Nva«^  assembled. 

in  the  absence  of  **  mine  host," 
who  had  gone  to  a  neighbouring  mar- 
ket for  provhions,  no  coflee  or  eat- 
ables were  to  be  procured,  but  iva 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  room  to 
ourselves,  where  two  sheets  placed 
on  the  beds  in  the  English  fashion, 
and  soap,  so  seldom  met  with  in 
Germany,  aa  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment to  the  washii^  apparstos,  form* 
ed  the  peculiar  features  of  novelt}'^. 

We  left  our  imromfortablc  beds 
before  day -light,  at  which  time  it 
was  expected  the  horses  would  have 
arrived;  and  after  taking  aome  coffee, 
we  looked  to  the  condition  of  onrpla- 
tol^^'nnd  swords,  a  precaution  neces- 
sary on  many  frontiers,  but  more  parti- 
cularly on  such  as  we  were  in  the  act 
of  traversing,  where  OBdviUsed  bar- 
barians, professing  the  foith  either  of 
Christ  or  Mahomed,  as  best  suits 
thern  for  the  moment,  encouraged  by 
the  l.ixity  or  want  of  laws,  and  se- 
cure in  their  wild  mountain  fastness- 
es, not  only  commit  depredations 
upon  the  passing  travdler,  or  mur- 
der him  with  impunity,  but  in  their 
marauding  excursions  carry  off  the 
families  and  children  of  the  peasant 
and  peaceable  inhabitant  for  the  pur- 
poses of  traflic  and  slavery.  Having 
well  armed  ourselves,  ire  waited  an 
hour  or  two  in  sii=pen'<e,  nnd  then 
determined  to  walk  on  and  allow  the 
servant  and  carriage  to  overtake  us. 

The  morning  waa  beantiflili  the 
balmy  breath  of  nature  diffused  a 
delicious  fragrance  around,  and  we 
felt  that  indescribaMe  freshness  and 
elasticity  in  the  atmosphere  which  is 
at  once  both  invigorating  to  the  ani- 
mal frame  and  eihilarating  to  the 
spirits.  The  light  mists  gradoally 
rising  and  passing  away,  exposed  in 
succession  the  upland  pa-tnraorrs, 
the  clotlied  crests,  and  the  denuded 
summits  of  these  Alps,  until  the  tran- 
quil firmament  appeued  tiie  sole 
canopy  of  Ihe  Tslley,  while  the  rosy 
fingers  of  mom  touched  the  outline 
of  the  woods,  the  projcctmg  peaks 
an  I  t  int  i-tic  crags  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  ikw-cirup  shone  brilliantly 
upon  the  nearer  verdure  that  shaded 
thrir  lunriaat  sides. 

Rc-ero'5'=:ing  the  bridge,  we  went 

through  the  (Jotitmast  and  alter  ca^t- 
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isg  a  look  of  pity  on  the  poor  devils 
at  the  grating  of  their  prisons,  little 
thinking  that  crc  long  I  should  be  in 
the  identical  plight,  we  ascended  a 
bank  and  passed  the  lone  burial  place 
of  this  little  secluded  world,  where 
the  moist  earth  of  a  newly  made  grave 
marked  the  spot  in  which  some  un- 
known travillcr,  carried  suddenly  off 
hy  contagion,  had  recently  been  de- 
Hed  by  straoger's  hands,  far  fhim 
kmdred  and  his  home. 
TTie  river  and  the  road,  alone  oc- 
cupying the  bottom  of  the  valle}% 
still  pursued  their  course  together ; 
fbe  fbrmer,  now  restless  and  noisy, 
fcamed  against  the  rocks*  that  had 
detached  themselves  from   the  cliff 
above,  and  presented  a  partial  ob- 
struction to  the  progress  of  its  stream, 
and  then,  gliding  quietly  over  a  bed 
of  pebUea  and  sand,  in  which  a  por- 
tion of  mica,  quartz,  and  even  gold 
dust,  from  the  natural  character  of 
the  strata,  were  mixed,  sparkled  and 
glittered  with  the  beams  of  the  sun ; 
the  latter,  smooth*  bat  varied  with 
gentle  swells,  wa>i  delightfiilly  shaded 
by  the  graceful  foliage  of  the  acacia 
and  mountain  ash. 

A  small  shed,  beside  a  rill  from 
one  of  the  watereonises  on  the  oppo- 
aite  bank  of  the  river,  points  out  the 
boundar}"  on  that  side  between  Tran- 
sylvania and  Wallachia  ;  and  wc 
soon  reached  the  advanced  post  of 
tile  AustrianB,  situate  on  the  very 
verge  of  their  territory,  and  within  a 
mile  of  tiie  Coiiimag  station. 


Ihere  were  also  cabins  containing 

peasants,  and  enclosures  with  cattle 
perforniinp: quarantine;  and  the  whole 
was  protected  by  a  subaltern's  party, 
whose  barrack  or  guard-room  was 
perched  on  an  eminence  overlooking 
them.  In  ordinary  times,  when  the 
plague  is  not  very  bad,  a  fair  is  held 
twice  a  week  at  this  place,  and  quan- 
tities of  cattle  from  the  interior  of 
WaMachia,  are  brought  by  the  pea- 
sants for  sale,  and  purchased  by  the 
Trnnsylvanians.  Tno  parties  stand 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  barrier,  and 
when  the  bargain  is  completed,  both 
the  cattle  and  the  money  undergo  the 
process  of  purification,  on  being  trans- 
ferred from  one  person  to  another; 
the  former  through  water,  the  latter 
through  vinegar.  But  this  mart,  we 
were  told,  had  been  of  late  discon- 
tinued, in  consequence  of  an  order 
from  the  Russian  government,  who 
had  a  chain  of  Cossacks  stationed 
along  the  frontier,  on  purpose  to 
stop  the  export  of  live  stock  and 
provisions  from  the  principalities. 

The  horses  coming  from  Kinen, 
the  first  post,  had  only  just  made 
their  appearance,  so  that,  after  visit- 
ing the  officer's  quarters,  and  having 
our  passports  ifUSed,  we  crossed  the 
mountain  torrent,  which,  flowing 
doT^Ti  a  ravine  immediately  beside  th« 
station,  separates  the  limits  of  the 
two  sovereignties,  and  by  means  of 
a  single  plank  over  Ihe  stream,  we 
entered  the  l^irkish  dominions. 


niONTIER  OP 

The  situation  we  were  now  in,  re- 
semblintr  localities  that  I  have  seen 
in  the  mountains  of  Ireland  and 
Wales,  was  one  of  the  most  perfect 
retirement,  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  remarkable  appearance  of  a  mer- 
chant and  his  attendant  in  the  r^ri- 
ental  dress,  who  were  waiting  the 
arrival  of  wares  at  a  small  cottage, 
beside  which  stood  a  hng^  cross,  I 
could  scarcely  have  persuaded  my- 
self of  my  peographieal  position,  so 
far  distant  from  the  British  Isles,  and 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Ottdman 
empire  ;  bat  the  form  and  construc- 
tion of  the  hut,  and  the  costumes  of 
the  figures  above  described,  objects 
at  once  striking  and  novel,  immc- 
diMeiy  remmded  me  that  we  had 
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entered  a  foreign  land,  and  one  not 
only  differing  in  many  respects  from 
Britain,  but  also  dissimilar  in  lan- 
guage, maiinei^,  and  political  insti- 
tations  to  that  which  we  had  more 
recently  ipiitted. 

No  opportunity  was  nfTorded  of 
ascertaining  on  what  occasion  the 
cross  was  erected  in  the  situation 
above  mmtioned ;  probably,  in  this 
instance,  merely  to  shew  the  bound- 
ary; but  similar  crosses  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  along  the  public 
ways  in  Wallachia;  they  are  seen 
sometimes  singly  and  sometimes  in 
number  together,  and  are  generally 
placed  by  the  hands  of  devotion  in 
fulfilment  of  a  v«)\v.  to  point  out  the 
spot  of  some  murder  or  lurcidental  / 
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death,  and  often  to  prevent  the  effects 
of  vainpyrbm  from  the  dead,  a  su- 
peretitioii  very  common  amongst  the 
natives  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

These  crosses,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  are  of  a  very  peciilifir  construc- 
tion, resemhling  much  those  met  with 
in  Ireland,  at  ClonmacDoisc,  and 
other  andent  sepulchral  places,  witii 
IluB  exception,  that  the  former  are  of 
wood,  with  inscriptions  in  the  Scla- 
vonic Grrek  character,  whereas  the 
latter  are  invariably  of  stone. 

We  waited  until  near  seven  o'clock 
In  the  hat  before  the  little  wagen  with 
eight  horses,  two  postilions,  and  at- 
tended four  other  men,  came  up. 
It  was  ridiculous  to  see  so  small  a 
vehicle  drawn  by  a  long  line  of  ani- 
mals, yoked  in  pairs,  and  escorted  by 
men  on  foot>  who  accompanied  for 
the  purpose  of  snpporting  and  ba- 
lancinjr  the  carriage  in  the  difficult 
passes  of  the  mountain,  and  who 
tveuLuaiiy  proved  of  great  service, 
for  with  the  Austrian  territory  the 
road  may  be  said  to  end. 

We  got  into  the  carriage,  and,  still 
following  the  direction  of  the  /VJuta, 
along  a  most  rugged  tract,  ascended 
a  little  and  came  to  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  defiles,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
passes  I  (»vcr  beheld.  Obstructed  by 
large  stones  the  road  became  so  bad 
that  we  were  obliged  to  get  out  and 
walk,  and  the  men  to  lift  and  balance 
the  vehicle  as  it  jmssed  over  tlie  nn- 
even  parts,  or  it  must  inevitably  have 
been  upset  into  the  abyss  below,  and 
dashed  to  atoms. 

The  river  being  now  compress^ 
betnreen  the  two  moontaSns  became 
ittrions,  and  roared  and  foamed  in 
silver  surges  amid  the  rocks  with  a 
savage  grandeur;  the  rond  some- 
times skirted  the  \  urge  of  a  precipice 
overhanging  the  torrent,  and  some- 
times descendini;,  ran  along  the  base 
of  the  mountam  sprinkled  hy  the 
spray  of  the  waters,  and  overhung 
by  crags  that  tlireatened  destruc- 
tion to  the  passenger  :  now  it  would 
pass  ovor  a  chasm  by  a  rudely  ron- 
stmcted  bridge  of  half  rotten  tim- 
hers  protruding  partially  from  the 
rock,  and  then  go  along  the  back  of 
one  ol  those  gentle  swellings  of  bright 
green  sward  decked  with  the  sweetest 
herbage,  that  are  ooeasiooally  met 
with  in  such  situations. 

In  the  loftier  ranges  where^  ^  ae* 


cessible  to  none  but  feather^  pas- 
sengers of  air,"  the  rocks  reared  high 
their  craggy  heads,  they  appeared  to 
bear  the  dittracteristics  or  granite, 
hat  lower  down  and  generally,  the 
masses  were  chiefly  composed  of 
argillaceous  slate,  with  quartz  thinly 
scattered  in  the  strata. 

Ew  varying  to  the  eye  in  hue,  and 
outline,  and  form,  these  rude  pro« 
ductions  of  nature  lifted  their  stem 
fronts  and  peaked  ridges  from  the 
midst  of  dark  patches  of  pine,  and 
woods  of  oak«  beech,  birch,  alder, 
poplar,  and  thickets  of  tlie  most  fra^ 
grant  shrubs ; — while  from  their  su- 
perficies and  clefts,  disportino;  their 
tendrils  in  the  wind,  peeped  the  rarest 
of  wild  flowers  and  plants,  amongst 
which  the  delicate  blossoms  of  mt 
white  saxifirage  shone  the  moat  oon* 
spicuous. 

Further  on,  the  flank  of  the  moun- 
tain, rich  with  the  glowing  beams  of 
the  sun,  terminated  with  wood  gently 
sweeping  down  Its  slopmg  sides,  un- 
til the  wide  spiseading  arms  of  the 
beech  dipt  in  the  waters  below,  and 
opposite,  in  deep  shadmv,  it  presented 
a  scarped  aspect  with  stupendous 
nma^es  projecting  even  beyond  their 
base,  and  nowning  over  a  gnlf  where 
rocks,  and  stems,  and  roots  of  treea 
formed  amid  the  roar  of  waters  a 
frightful  chaos  beneath. 

But  the  whole  scene  was  one  of 
beauty,  and  at  onoe  both  wild  and 
pIctoraMiQe ;  the  weather  was  warm 
and  snnny-^ihere  was  not  a  cloud  to 
be  seen ;  a  few  light  fleecy  vapours 
onlv  were  playing  about  the  highest 
pmnaclcs,  and  all  nature  seemed  con- 
tented and  happy.  The  grasshopper 
chirped  from  the  bank,  the  snake 
and  lizard  basked  in  the  road,  or 
rustled  within  tlie  coppice  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  passenger ;  the  birds 
caroled  from  the  branches,  the  wild 
deer  looked  down  upon  as  from  his 
covert,  and  the  proud  eagle,  deserting 
his  eyrie,  was  soaring  aloft  and  wheel- 
ing in  broad  and  sweeping  circles  in 
the  air.  Our  group  of  attendants 
too,  their  costume,  manners,  and 
language,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
give  animation  and  novelty  to  the 
surrounding  scenery. 

The  postboys  Hourishod  round  tlicir 
heads  their  short  handled  whip:»,  and 
cracked  them  with  the  greatest  dex- 
terity, whistlmg  and  uttering  the 
moat  piercang  ihoats,  which  were 
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taken  up  by  one  from  the  other.  n.m\ 
then  prolonged  for  a  considerable  time 
until  the  mountains  rang  again  and 
Mcned  peopled  by  tbeir  ecboee. 

As  we  bad  loi^;  quitted  the  car- 
riage, for  R  few  minntes  soon  satisfied 
us  of  the  impossibility  of  riding  with- 
out discomfort  and  even  danger*  we 
■cnmblied  along  on  Ibot,  and  from 
^  hMit  and  pace  we  were  obliged  to 
proceed,  began  to  feel  a  little  wearied, 
when  r!o?e  to  a  hut,  occupied  by  four 
cossacics  ol  the  Russian  army,  form- 
ing the  advanced  po«t  of  the  chain, 
we  fimndf  Willi  great  joy,  some  saddle- 
horses  waiting  our  arrival,  which  the 
chief  of  the  nearest  village,  hearing 
6f  our  coming,  and  being  aware  of 


tbp  bndnpss  of  the  roads*  had  sent 
for  our  accommodation. 

Delighted  at  the  opportonity  of 
getting  on  lft(nneback,  I  gladly  mount- 
ed a  fine  actire  Uttle  animal,  capari- 
ported  with  a  Turkish  bridle  and 
stirrups  aiid  a  cossack  saddle,  that 
earned  me  over  the  rugged  paths  of 
the  moimtun  with  the  anrefootedneas 
of  a  mule,  and  the  firmness  and  ease 
of  a  Yorkshire  hunter.  Leaving  the 
carriage  to  follow,  we  gradually  de^ 
scend^  the  valley  in  front  of  aome 
field-works  on  an  cmiiienee  Hiat  en- 
filaded die  load ;  and  taking  a  direc- 
tion a  little  to  the  left  reached,  about 
half-past  nine  o'clock,  the  village  of 
Kinen, 


■linUf--«X  BOTAE  srasiopovLO. 


Tliis  little  %'illage,  the  first  on  the 
frontier,    is  j)rettily   situated  in  a 
hollow,  like  that  of  the  Omtumaz ; 
and  upon  the  aame  liver,  which  here 
flows  leaa  Tiolently  with  a  broader 
stream.    It  was  now  occupied  by  a 
party  of  cossacks,  whose  arms  and 
pikes  were  placed  in  front  of  their 
qoaitera  at  the  entrance,  whence  the 
captain  came  out  to  speak  to  us  and 
examine  our  passports.    The  chief  of 
the  place,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter 
from  a  friend  at  Hermanstadt,  was  a 
Oreek,  named  Giorgio  Steriopoulo,  a 
Medelnitzari  or  Boyar  of  Wallachia, 
and  Vatof  or  Chief  of  Kinen,  of  which 
he  was  also  the  proprietor.    He  was 
a  portly  personage  with  grey  hair  and 
beard,  possessed  a  courteous  suavity 
of  maimer,  and  was  dressed  in  the 
Oriental  costume.    His  principal  re- 
sidence was  at  Bucharest; — ^but  to 
avoid  the  Russians  and  the  plague, 
he  had  wisely  removed  to  his  little 
jorisdiction,  and  was,  in  preference  to 
his  palace,  now  occupying  a  small 
hut,  where  he  considered  himse  lf  alike 
secure  froin  the  vexations  of  a  foreign 
power,  and  the  horrors  of  contagion. 

1%e  Boyar  Steriopoulo  came  out  to 
receive  as  with  eastern  ceremony, 
and  conducted  us  into  a  very  clean 
and  neat  room,  furnished  in  the  Tur- 
kish style,  with  a  divan  or  platform 
epread  with  carpets  and  cushions, 
sod  decorated  with  his  tophaike,  yat^ 
$m,  scymetar,  pistols,  and  other  arms 
arranged  along  the  walls.  The  ob- 
jects around,  the  co.stumes  and  man- 
ners of  tho«»e  abuuL  iu>,  made  me  feel 


as  if  I  had  at  once  stept  into  Asia. 
My  first  impulse  on  entering  the 
apartment  was,  as  usual,  to  displace 
my  hat,  bat  wishing  to  observe  all 
due  courtesy  towards  my  host,  after 
his  own  fashion,  and  being  aware 
tliat  the  wearer  of  a  turban  considers 
it  a  mark  of  disrespect  to  appear  with 
the  head  nnoovered,  I  kept  it  on: 
sach,  however,  was  the  force  of  habit 
that,  every  now  and  then  I  found  I 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  taking  it 
off,  at  the  time  civilities  were  being 
offinred  me. 

During  the  repast  with  which  wc 
were  afterwards  regaled,  each  indivi- 
dual article  of  refreshment,  on  being 
brought  in  by  an  attendant,  was 
handed  to  the  prince  and  mvself,  by 
ofur  host  in  person,  while  a  l^oy  was 
employed  swely  to  flap  away  the  flies 
from  u?  during  the  entertainment. 
Chocolate,  delightfully  fla\  f)ured  and 
scents  with  the  rose,  in  beautiful 
china  caps,  was  the  fint  thing  oller- 
ed  to  us  on  our  arrival;  we  were 
next,  after  a  short  pause,  presented 
with  the  most  delicious  cordial  1  ever 
tasted,  highly  spiced,  and  strongly 
perfhmed  and  flavoared :  then  eggs, 
'fish,  cheese  with  bread  and  batter, 
soup,  ragout,  omelette,  and  meats, 
accompanied  with  wine  of  a  superior 
quality,  were  placed  in  succession  be- 
fore us  J  and  a  very  nice  Turkish  con- 
serve, delicately  flavoared,  and  scented 
k  la  rote,  finished  the  repast. 

Tt  will  not  be  douhteti  that  wc 
opt  lu  d  our  cyoa  with  ngreeablc  asto- 
ni^iuuent,  as  the  tieveral  objects  of 
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the  Vatof  s  hospitality  made  their  ap- 
pearance, marvdling  t]iaft  Ib  io  le* 
dnded  a  spot>  VQch  daiBties  oould  be 

found ;  and  when  afterwards  the 
Boyar  displayed  his  hoard  of  ducats, 
and  jiiastres,  to  explain  the  value  of 
the  different  coins  in  the  principalities^ 
I  ma  half  indiiied  to  believe  myself 
under  a  delusiOD,  and  to  ftncy  I  was 
dreaming  of  senile  story  in  the  Arabian 
Nights. 

The  Vatof  had  the  chai  acter  of  a 
aeveie  master ;  be  spoke  a  little  Ger* 
man»  and  bad,  independently,  an  in- 

terpreter,  whom  he  liad  pressed  into 
his  service,  and  who  conversed  with 
us  in  French,  but  seemed  little  at- 
tadied  to  his  chiefs  interest,  for  be 
very  frankly  cautioned  us  not  to  be 
too  credulous.  Being  about  to  decline 
making  a  further  upc  of  the  riding 
horses,  we  were  persuaded  by  the 
dragoman  not  to  refuse  them.  "  O 
take  tiliem  on,"  sud  he,  "  yon  will 
find  them  of  service,  fur  the  roads  are 
abominable  in  his  district,  and  he 
considers  it  politic  to  In-  In  favour 
"with  the  Russians."  iuid  when  the 
noble,  wishing  to  pay  a  compliment, 
said,  that  hearing  of  our  expected  ar- 
rival from  Hcrmanstadt,  he  had  de- 
layed his  departure  to  some  place  on 
purpose  to  receive  us  in  person,  the 
interpreter  flatly  told  na  it  was  a  lie, 
and  not  to  believe  bim,  for  he  had 
never  contemplated  removing  from 
Kincn. 

However  artificial  the  complimen.. 
tary  and  extravagant  language  of  the 
Medelnitzari  maj  bave  bMn,  and 
audi  is  but  too  often  the  parlance  of 
the  polished  world,  we  found  him  in 
reality,  civil  and  hospitable  ;  lie  in- 
sisted on  his  horses  and  men  pro- 
ceeding with  us  for  two  posts  (bitber 
to  the  bounds  of  his  jurisdiction; 
and  when  about  to  dejm't,  nccom- 
panied  us  on  foot  to  the  ferry,  crossed 
over  with  us  to  the  opposite  bank, 
and  tbere  with  embraces,  bid  us  fare- 
well, entreating  of  us,  at  the  same 
time,  to  represent  him  favourably  to 
tlie  p-ovemor  of  the  principalities,  • 
with  whom  he  supposed  my  friend, 
prince  M  ,  as  a  Russian,  had 
some  influence. 

TbeAluta,  which  is  here  passed 
by  means  of  a  large  ferr^'boat,  is,  like 
most  of  the  rivers  of  these  regions, 
auriferous.  It  rises  on  the  western 
'side  of  the  Krapac)ca,  that  separate 
Tnmsylvaniafrom  Moldavia,  and  after 


flowing  near  their  base  and  conform- 
ing to  tiieir  circalar  direetion«  taksa 
•  southerly  course  not  far  from  Her* 

manstadt,  and  forces  its  way  throu^ 
the  mountains  at  Rofker  Tfiurm  : — 
hence  it  seems  to  take  the  name  of 
the  AU,  and  running  still  south 
through  Wallarbia,  receives  nnmber* 
kas  tributary  streams,  and  eventually 
empties  itsdf  into  the  Danube  near 
Nicopolis. 

It  was  about  half-past  twelve  or 
one  o'clock^  when,  after  a  halt  of 
nearly  three  hburs,  we  mounted  thA 
horses  to  pursue  our  journey  amid 
majestic  scenery,  and  were  followed 
by  the  wagen  and  escort  as  before. — 
lieaving  ue  little  village  smiling  in 
the  lap  of  mountains,  we  commenced 
our  ascent  soon  after  quitting  the 
bank  of  th»^  river ;  and  then  by  a 
succession  of  ups  and  downs  at  a 
slow  pace  over  an  abominable  track, 
we  passed  one  or  two  hamlets  i 
afler  which,  bidding  adieu  to  the 
waters  of  the  All,  we  inclined  to  the 
east  and  descended  into  a  eloomy 
valley  occupied  by  a  broad  torrent ; 
whoae  ravi^  were  visible  from  the 
fragments  of  rock,  and  trunks  and 
roots  of  trees,  scattered  in  our  way 
along  its  bed,  a  p.irt  of  which  now 
served  us  for  a  road. 

While  picking  our  way  with  diffi- 
culty  by  this  nigged  path,  the  sky 
became  ova-shadowed,  and  a  low 
distant  murmuring  warned  us  of 
the  a]>proach  of  one  of  those  vio- 
lent thunder-storms  that  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  southern  cli- 
mates. We  were  soon  in  compa- 
rative darkness  and  a  heavy  p^pen- 
dicular  rain,  accompanied  by  deep 
roiling  thunder  and  vivid  iighuung, 
drendied  us  in  an  instant.  We  con- 
tinned  amid  this  confusion  of  ele» 
mcnts  to  seek  the  head  of  the  valley, 
in  doing  which  no  aiteniative  was 
left  but  to  go  through  the  water- 
courses and  cascades  that  dashed 
down  its  sides,  and  which  were  soon 
considerably  swoln  by  the  rains.  It 
was  not  a  little  surprising  how  the 
horses  kept  their  feet,  for  we  were  in 
momentary  expectation  of  seeing  them 
and  ourselves  carried  away  by  the 
rush  of  waters,  and  the  masses  that 
were  occasionally  borne  down  by  the 
torrents  ;  but  the  noble  animals 
seemed  accustomed  to  itj  they  wisely 
presented  their  dtests  to  the  force  oi 
the  stream^  and  felt  that  their  footing 
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waa  secure,  before  they  atli  inpted  to 
lift  up  their  legs  to  take  another  step. 
As  for  the  carriage,  I  never  expected 
to  aee  it  again,  except  in  pieces. 

Quitting  thb  valley,  we  ascended 
i|i  rain  over  <some  open  land  ovprlook- 
ing  to  our  lelt-front  another  valley 
with  a  few  chalets  and  habitldious  on 
that  side  of  the  nunmtatn,  bearing  a 
westerly  aspect  whidk  bounded  It.  and 
leaving  this  vale  again  to  our  left,  we 
soon  readied  the  summit  of  some  high 
pasture  land. 

Here  the  severity  of  the  stona  hi- 
duced  us  to  ponse  a  little,  for  it  was 
with  difficulty  we  could  keep  our 
seats  upon  the  horses,  and  hopin<2; 
^m  appearances  that  the  tempest 
wonUl  soon  snbside,  we,  without  dis- 
HUHUiting,  took  ehelter  to  the  leewanl 
of  a  small  hut  on  the  most  exposed 
part.  From  this  high  altitude  we 
beheld  a  sight  so  full  of  grandiMir  and 
subiiiuity,  that  wet  through  and 
chilled  as  I  was,  I  conld  not  bat  for- 
get for  a  while  the  discomfort  of  my 
situation. 

Nitrous  folds  of  black  clouds,  after 
gathering  iii  the  west,  came  rolling 
cmlraids  in  rapid  saooeasion,  and 
discharged  their  aqueous  contents  in 
a  deluge  over  our  heads ;  while  the 
"winds  howled ,  and  the  lightnings 
flashed  around,  and  the  louci,  roaring 
thunders  broke  upon  us,  asul  were 
echoed  with  tenfold  reverberations 
from  the  neighbouring  sunmtains. 

At  length  the  wholf  -^cene  changed 
—the  clouds  and  mibts  rolled  away^ — 
the  winds  and  rain  abated — a  blue 
firmament,  with  a  warm,  glowing 
son  shone  upon  as,  and  a  most  mag- 
nificent picture  of  Alpine  scenery 
presented  itself  to  our  view. 

Already  in  a  very  elevated  region, 
wefbnnd  oorsdves  on  an  imp^ect 
pbUtau  of  considerable  area,  sur- 
rounded by  summits  of  gigantic  moun- 
tains both  below  and  above  us. — 
Many  of  these,  with  their  snowy  tops 
and  glaciers  of  a  bluish  transparen- 


cy, glistened  proudly  in  the  skies, 
while  the  pine-clad  crests,  and  denu- 
ded peaks  of  some,  and  the  craggy 
heads  of  others,  partially  hid  from 
us  the  forms  and  dimfntiffli^  of  their 
more  distant  hrothren. 

Lower  down  were  tine  pasturages  • 
with  solitary  chdleUt,  large  forests 
with  dark,  thick  plantatioits  of  fir» 
and  peaceful  vallies  ;  and  to  the  left 
lay  a  small  hamlet,  (Bazchora)  com- 
posed of  a  few  scattered  habita- 
tions. 

AH  being  cahn  and  fine  again,  we 
determined  to  go  on  to  the  village  of 

Titest,  and  there  await  the  arrival  of 
news  respecting  our  carriage,  whicb, 
it  was  apprehended,  must  have  been 
broken  to  atoms;  accordingly  we 
proceeded  leisnrely  along,  steaming 
away  at  a  great  rate,  tmder  the  regu- 
lar process*  of  evaporation  from  the 
heat  oi  liiu  sua  uj>on  our  wet  garments. 
A  tritiing  descent  and  a  short  time 
brought  us  to  the  miserable  village  of 
Titest,  which  afforded  no  accommo- 
dation, and  where  the  only  thing  we  . 
could  procnre  was  some  ardent  i^i- 
rits  of  an  mleriur  quality. 

The  at  length,  dragged 

along  by  main  force,  made  its  appear- 
ance, but  as  we  anticipated,  so  frac- 
tured as  tf)  be  incana!)lc  of  ca trying 
any  person  with  saicty  }  we  therefore 
again  left  it  in  charge  of  the  servant* 
with  directions  to  follow  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  continuing  our  route 
on  horseback,  ascended  the  upland 
ridge,  and  presently  reached  what  I 
supposed  to  be  the  highest  point  of 
the  gorge,  across  wluch  the  road 
passes  between  Hermanstadt  to  Bu- 
charest. 

Descending  from  this,  we  passed  a 
detadied  hut  or  two,  and  then  arrived 
at  the  post  of  Ftepora,  consisting 
merely  of  a  couple  of  cabins  and  n 

sort  of  caravanserai,  or  high,  open 
woo<len  building,  with  a  roof  for  the 
Gonvemeuce  of  travellers. 


PEBPOIA. 


The  little  vale  ot  Prepora,  in  which 
we  halted  for  about  two  hours,  is 
apparently  one  of  the  most  delightful 

seclusion  ;  it  is  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Carpathians,  and  not  only  beau- 
tiful and  romantic  within  itself,  being 
prettily  diversified  and  clothed  with 


a  variety  of  trees  in  all  the  wild  faiiu- 
riance  of  nature,  hot  it  is  likewise 
encompassed  by  scenery  of  the  most 

majestic  description. 

A  stream  of  the  purest  water,  de- 
scending from  an  eminence,  by  which 
the  spot  is  sheltered,  and  interrupted 
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in  its  regular  course  hy  m^i^scs  of 
granite,  now  brawled  over  rocks,  and 
now  shaded  by  the  light  foliage  of  the 
beech  and  ash,  and  winding  amidst 
Imke  and  brier,  gurgled  over  a  emooUi 
bed  of  pebbles  round  the  foot  of  a 
green  bank  of  the  most  delicate  herb- 
.  age,  upon  which  the  few  huts  that 
constitute  the  poat  station  were  placed. 
On  one  side,  the  dark  ^inet  of  the 
Ibrest,  covering  the  dedivitf  that  pro- 
tects the  little  valley  from  the  north- 
east, reared  their  lofVy  heads  to  the 
sky  ;  and  on  another  towards  the 
south,  but  more  removed,  the  bold 
crags  of  tile  steep  Kosay  thiddy  doth- 
cd  with  wood,  partly  in  shadow  and 
partly  lit  up  by  the  golden  beams  of 
the  sun,  presented  a  rich  and  lovely 
aspect ;  while  in  the  distance  to  the 
"Westward,  the  e^e  rested  on  the  snowy 
tops  of  mountains,  -varying  in  outline 
and  spariding  with  glaciers,  reflect- 
ing a  dnmi^of  tile  most  transparent 

hues. 

In  fact,  the  situation  and  scenery 
aroond  wassodi  as  would  have  satis- 
fied the  most  fastidious  admirer  of  the 

picturesque,  and  in  a  civilized  coun- 
try, instead  of  beinc^  the  haunt  of 
the  wild  beast  and  tJu'  lohlirr,  might 
well  be  sought  for  as  a  letreat  by  the 
cultivated  mmd. 

Hie  wogrtn  liaving  been  repaired  in 
a  temporan,^  manner  with  cords,  &c., 
we  ventured  to  enter  it,  and  with 
fresh  horses  left  this  beautiful  seclu- 
sion about  half  past  five  o'clock,  p. 
m.  aeeompsaied  also,  as  a  measure 
of  precaution,  by  Steriopoulo's  horses 
and  people,  which  soon  prored  to 
have  been  necessary',  for  we  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  very  short  distance,  be- 
ibre  bad  roads  and  another  fracture 
obliged  us  to  quit  Uie  carriage  and 
take  to  the  horses  again.  We  wound 
round  the  base  of  the  mountain  to 
the  left,  leaving^  the  picturestjue  crags 
varied  with  iimumerable  tints  on  the 
ether  hand,  and  traveraed  a  forest, 
ascending  and  descending  over  a  road 
sometimes  pterp  and  rugged,  and 
sometimes  formed  for  the  space  of 
four  or  five  hundred  yards  together 
ifHii  the  trunks  of  trees  laid  close  to 
each  other.  This  contrivance  ibr 
the  construdiim  of  a  road  is  not  un- 
common in  mountainous,  woodv,  or 
marshy  districts,  and  from  the  eir- 
cumstance  of  the  round  timbers  pre- 
lenting  a  succession  of  furrows,  must 


be,  a<5  one  may  wel!  imagine,  not  only 
trying  to  steel  springs,  hut  also  pro- 
ductive of  a  disagreeable  motion  to 
the  traveller,  either  on  horseback  or 
in  a  carriage. 

In  some  places  we  had  to  cross 
streams  of  ronsidcrahlo  mncrnitudr 
over  rude  bridges  formed  after  the 
manner  of  the  roads  above  described, 
with  here  and  there  a  broken  beam,, 
and  gajM  large  enough  for  the  horse'a 
legs  to  slip  through  ;  in  others  it  be- 
came necessary,  for  want  of  even  this 
accLimnifxlation,  to  wade  through  the 
torreiris  themselves ;  and  often  our 
ingenuity  was  ezereised  to  enable  us 
to  pass  certain  chasms  and  partis 
occupietl  hy  fragment?^  of  rock  or 
trees  that  had  been  scathed  by  the 
lightnings,  and  scattered  across  oar 
track. 

The  trees  of  the  foresto  and  wooda 
were  oak,  aah,  beech,  birch,  alder, 

and  poplar,  and  upon  the  upper  parts 
pine :  amongst  these  the  bear,  the 
wolf,  and  the  wild  boar  had  their 
lairs,  and  not  unftequently  crossed 
tile  path  of  the  passenger  who  hap- 
pened to  be  journeying  through  their 
demesne.  We  saw  at  a  distance  one 
or  two  of  tlie  last ;  and  a  wolf  dart- 
ing from  a  ravine  on  his  way  from 
the  higher  ranges  of  the  mountain, 
passed  so  near  us  that  I  was  tempted 
to  draw  my  pistol,  but  his  rnntrons 
were  too  raj)id  for  me,  and  hv  dis- 
appeared instantaneously  in  the  gloom 
of  the  forest  and  eluded  all  pursuit. 

Rills  of  limpid  water,  and  cascades 
were  seen  in  abundance;  in  many 
spot",  fountains  arranged  by  kind 
hands,  with  grooved  sticks  projecting 
from  the  rock  to  convey  the  pure 
element  to  his  parched  lips,  invited 
tiie  traveller  to  dnnk. 

About  midway  between  the  posts, 
in  a  lone  situation,  we  halted  at  a 
small  solitary  cabaret,  and  gave  the 
postilions  some  of  the  miserable  wine 
of  tiie  country ;  and  alter  traversing 
for  some  time  with  a  gradual  descent, 
scenery  rif  the  nhnvr  drsrription,  took 
a  winiimg  direct  ion  to  the  right,  and 
moved  down  into  a  valley  whidi 
opening  by  degrees,  led  ua  to  the 
Tdhige  and  post  of  Salatroch,  on  the 
bank  of  a  stream,  whence  its  chief 
came  out  on  horseback  to  receive  us, 
and  where  we  arrived  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 
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Often,  while  e»  route  through  Ba- 
mria^  AnstruL,  and  Hungary,  w1i«n  I 
fiuled  to  obtain  tokrably  decent  ac- 
commodations in  a  place  where  it 
was  reasonable  to  expect  them,  I 
confess  I  felt  a  little  disappointment, 
M  wlien  in  a  tUnatkni  ttat  did  not 
warrant  the  eniectation  of  anything 
extraordinary,  I  was  perfectly  recon- 
ciled to  discomfort  in  whatever  shape 
it  might  present  itself.  At  these 
times,  instead  of  venturing  into  pro- 
bably a  dirty  bed,  I  nsBally  snbeti* 
tnted  a  long  table,  or  a  oonple  of 
iK'nrhes,  which,  after  being  well 
Wiped,  were  rendered  less  liable  to 
the  access  of  vermin,  by  being  placed 
in  an  iaolated  flitoatian  in  the  middle 
#f  the  room ;  and  one  or  other  of  these, 
with  m\  cloak  for  coverlet,  formed 
Kiy  place  of  repose  during  the  night. 
However,  on  entering  Wallachia,  I 
gave  up  all  idea  whatsoever  of  com* 
fort,  and  particularly  of  a  regolar 
bed,  and  when  I  could  manage  in  the 
manner  above  described,  considered 
myself  in  comparative  luxury.  In- 
deed, the  traveller  who,  during  a 
loog^  weary  joniney  in  theee  conn- 
tries,  conaoles  himeelf  for  present 
privations  with  the  anticipation  of 
findmg  good  cheer  and  comlortable 
rejpose  in  an  inn  at  the  termination 
of  aday'a  march,  will  be  much  de- 
ceived ;  for,  should  he  meet  with  a 
cabaret  of  any  d(^5irrijition  on  the 
road,  he  may  probably  find  therein 
neither  victuals  nor  bed.  In  the  pre- 
sent iaetaooe,  however,  we  were  in 
8ome  degree  fortunate  i  for  the  Vatof 
of  Salatroch  had  made  a  few  prepa- 
rations for  our  reception ;  which, 
though  rendered  partially  abortive  by 
an  unexpected  incident,  were,  never- 
theleee,  of  a  nature  that  tired  travel- 
lers would  be  happy  to  ETail  tfamu 
selves  of  in  such  a  country. 

The  chief,  who  was  not  a  raan  of 
the  consequence  and  wealth  of  Sterio- 
pooh),  nor  did  his  manners  bear  that 
polish  which  distinguished  the  latter, 
conducted  us,  on  arrival,  to  a  small 
hut  consistmg  of  one  room  onlv,  that 
was  newl^  plastered  with  mud  in  the 
interioi?— *ad  a  fire-place — ^was  lit 
by  an  opening  in  the  side  and  fiir- 
nishcil  with  a  divan,  occupying  near- 
ly halt  tlie  apartment,  on  which  was 
spread  a  shaggy  rug,  that  served  us 
forsofiiand  bed. 


He  sat  himself  down  on  the  divan, 
and  appeared  to  give  directioos  riioat; 
someUung  to  his  servants,  from 

which  it  was  evident  a  second  repast 
was  in  preparation  for  us;  in  fact, 
everything  indicated  that  Uie  preli- 
minary ceremony  to  one  was  about 
to  eommence,  and  we  coH|gratnlated 
ourselves  in  the  anticipatum  of  an 
excellent  supper. 

The  appearance  of  a  tray  seemed 
to  confirm  our  hopes,  and  some  rose- 
scented  marmalade  and  spring  water 
were  now  presented  to  us  by  the 
host,  and  alrofirh  drew  forth  our 
praises  on  his  hospitality.  As  I  had 
seen  done  elsewhere,  I  took  a  tea- 
spoon lull  of  the  preserve  in  my 
mouth,  and  then  a  draft  of  the  pure 
element ;  upon  which  the  Vatnf  came 
forward  and  bowed,  repeating  at  the 
same  time  something  which  I  con- 
stnied  into  a  compliment,  welcoming 
our  arrival,  and  an  equivalent  to 
"much  good  may  it  do  you!"  I  like- 
wise bowed  and  smiled,  muttered  a 
reply,  as  if  I  perfectly  well  under- 
stood him,  and  we  resumed  our 
seats  again. 

The  Prince  and  the  Vatof  after- 
wards, with  due  formality,  went 
also  through  the  same  cc  i  eiuony,  and 
the  latter  continued  convcr^ing^  with 
OS,  throng^  Uie  medium  of  an  mter* 
preter, — apologizing  for  the  badness 
of  the  accommodation,  and  giving 
orders,  as  we  supposed,  relative  to  the 
supper — when,  suddenly,  the  crack- 
ing of  postilions'  whips,  andabostls 
without,  announced  ue  arrival  of  a 
Major  of  cossacks,  and  another  of- 
ficer from  Bucharest,  on  their  way 
to  visit  the  outposts  on  the  frontier. 

The.  poor  Vatof  seemed  frightened ; 
they  were  instantly  in  the  room,  and 
notified  Aeir  btention  of  taking  up 
their  quarters  at  his  dwelling,  which 
we  afterward?^  t  onml  was  a  very  com- 
modious one,  adjoining  our  hut,  the 
latter  being  in  reality  merely  the  post* 
house. 

After  remaining  about  twenty  mi- 
nutes with  us,  the  officers  disappear- 
ed, and  with  them  the  Vatof,  leaving 
us  idone,  and  in  quiet  expectation  of 
our  anticijpated  meal. 

We  waited,  and  continued  to  wait 
with  anxiety  for  some  time ;  it  was 
growing  late,  and,  wearied  from  our 
journey,  wc  wished  to  be  at  rest. 
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but  did  not  like  to  give  up  a  supper 
which,  from  the  length  of  time  it 
appsfcntlytook'to  prepare,  increnaed 

our  curiosity,  and  contributed  con- 
sidernMy  to  sharpen  our  appetite?. 

Tile  noise  and  stir  which  hrul  been 
going  on  without,  gradually  dimi- 
Btshedl,  and  at  length  totally  eeasing, 
left  ui  in  a  state  of  the  most  irritable 
excitement — and  then  the  whole  se- 
cret came  out.  Part  of  a  kid,  with 
other  dainties,  were  absolutely  cook- 
ed Ibr  us,  birt  fear  and  embamss^ 
ment  operated  so  strongly  on  the 
chief,  that  he  was  induced  to  transfer 
his  good  cheer  to  the  cossack  officers. 
Ashamed  to  make  his  appearance 
again,  we  were  relieved  from  .fturther 
empty  ceremonies  and  the  presence 
of  our  ho  t;  who,  however,  sent  us^ 
though  late  at  night,  coffee,  and  some 
of  the  remnants  of  the  repast. 

Fortunately,  we  had  made  one  good 
meal  during  the  day;  we  felt  not* 
tiberefore,  to  that  degree,  the  disap- 
pointment niu!  mortification  wliirh, 
but  for  Stenopouio's  hospitality  in 
the  muruing,  we  should  have  done ; 
and,  throwing  our  doaks  over  us,  we 
resigned  ourselves  to  sleep,  and  the 
mercy  of  tlic  fleas,  ^^th  which  the 
place  abounded. 

The  Vatofs  lug  was  so  peopled 
with  anunals  that  it  was  impossible 
to  sleep  much,  and  the  first  rays  of 
the  sun  were  just  chasing  away  the 
fleecy  clouds  that  lingered  on  the 
mountain  tops,  as  we  arose  from  the 
divan,  and  shook  off  the  vermin  from 
our  garments.  A  due  precantion  had 
been  taiom  to  have  the  wagen  pro- 
perly crammed — it  had  suffered  much, 
but,  cons idei  111^  the  ground  we  en- 
countered. It  is  surprising  that  the 
machine  was  not  rendered  altogether 
onserviceable.  I  despaired  of  its  fur- 
ther utility,  but  the  lilacksmith  of  the 
village  patched  it  up  and  encouraged 
us  with  the  prospect  of 'better  roads 
after  the  next  stage. 

Havmg  dismissed  with  presents 
Steriopoulo's  people,  we  started  from 
Salatroch  about  half  past  five  in  the 
morning,  with  eight  horsta  a.s  usual, 
and  men  on  foot  to  support  the 
carriage. 

The  village  is  a  small  one  consist- 


ing of  a  few  scattered  habitations,  of 
which  the  Vators  is,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, the  most  considerable,  though 
differing  little  apparently  from  the 
rest  In  its  construction. 

The  chief  came  to  the  door  only, 
and  now  bowed  when  he  saw  us 
fairly  en  roate  ;  but  made  no  attempts 
to  explain  away  his  sudden  oblivion. 

ofw  on  the  prereflincr  evenin^r. 

The  puritv  niwi  bracing  qualiL\-  of 
the  morning  air  of  these  high  regions 
refireshedns  more  thsn  our  ni^fs 
repose,  and  we  continued  our  journey 
along  the  valley,  which  by  degrees 
widens,  and  crossed  the  riverTojMrlocu 
to  its  left  bank.  Proceeding  forward^ 
on  the  same  side  of  the  stream  with 
ourselves,  but  rather  retired  from  it, 
appeared  a  village  (Kieseni)  and  look- 
ing to  the  right  the  mountains  seemed 
to  have  decreased  in  size. 

Quitting  this  valley  we  inclined  off 
in  a  direction  rather  to  the  eastward* 
going  up  and  down  and  over  wood^ 
formed  roads,  though  not  quite  so 
bad  as  those  of  yesterday  ;  and  after 
a  while,  reached  an  elevation  where 
we  halted  at  a  small  public  ^ouse 
near  a  church  and  some  cottages* 
which  from  my  map  T  supposed  to 
be  the  village  of  Soida,  to  refresh 
the  horses  and  give  wine  to  the  post- 
boys. 

We  were  now  on  the  summit  of  a 

ridge  between  the  valley  of  Salatroch. 
which  we  had  just  left,  and  that  of 
Argisch,  which  w^e  were  overlooking, 
with  the  town  of  Kurte  Argisch  in 
our  view,  very  prettily  sitiuilied  at 
the  base  of  a  hfll  in  the  distance  i 
and  our  position  was  not  very  far 
from  the  town  of  Rimnick,  bearing 
about  south-west  from  us,  where,  in 
1821,  soon  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Greek  revolution,  the  gallant 
Ypsiiantis  with  the  sacred  band  and 
a  small  force,  was  opposed  to  and 
eventually  conquered  by  Turks  of 
double  the  number. 

The  more  frequent  appearadce  of 
cultivation  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills 
and  vallics  reminded  us  that  we  had 
in  some  degree  quitted  the  higher 
regions,  and  on  turning  round,  tlie 
mountains  looked  like  a  gigantic 
barrier  behind  us. 
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Descending  into  the  valley  of  Ar- 
(  h  ,  which  gradually  expands,  we 
tbiiovved  the  course  of  the  river, 
Bometimefi  along  its  bed,  and  some* 
tunes  traversing  it  witii  the  water 
actually  running  into  the  carriage; 
bat  instead  of  going  into  the  town, 
"which  is  on  the  let>  hank  of  tlie 
stream  here  forming  a  cur\c,  we 
kept  on  the  opposite  side,  and  leav- 
ing it  to  our  Ic^  hand  arrived  at  the 
pwt  station  about  ten  o'clock. 

Kurte  Argisch,  cmhcllished  with 
haudbume  convents  and  religious 
edifices,  is  a  town  of  some  antiquity, 
being  founded  by  the  chief  Rhodol- 
phus  Xig;cr,  whose  bones  repose  in 
one  of  the  churches,  and  was  once 
the  resort  of  the  nobility  of  this  pro- 
vince. 

Situated  near  the  river,  it  is  over- 

look(Hl  by  an  eminence  crowned  with 
a  ruin,  and  stretches  along  the  decli- 
vity of  a  hill,  beautifully  clothed  with 
wood,  and  divertiliied  with  gaidens 
and  orchards;  and  from  the  post- 
Itottse,  distant  within  a  mile,  pnsenfeB 
a  most  picturesque  appearance. 

Hie  carriage,  a  Vordiuairc,  had  a 
screw  loose,  and  while  it  was  under 
the  hands  of  some  gipsies,  we  open- 
ed our  store  of  provisions,  which,  al- 
though stale,  our  appetites  enabled  us 
to  relish.   These  were  increased  by  a 


present  of  mountain  airds,  or  cheese 
sewed  up  in  the  bark  of  the  smaller 
branches  of  piue,  which  the  Vatof  of 
Kinen  had,  unknovm  to  us,  vei^ 
kindly  ordered  to  be  put  amongprtoar 
stock,  and  which,  at  this  moment, 
proved  doubly  acceptable. 

Our  (lolav  (lid  not  exceed  much 
more  iiian  haii  uu  hour;  here  we 
dismissed  our  foot  attendantB,  and, 
vrith  eight  fresh  horses,  resumed  our 
journey  by  fording  njrain  in  the  first 
instance  the  river,  and  then  proceed- 
ing, for  some  distance,  along  its  left 
bii^  under  the  western  side  of  the 
heights  that  overlook  Kurte  Argisch. 

After  traversing  some  open  ground 
waving  in  a  trifling  degree  with  ine- 
qualities of  surface,  we  passed  a 
carwamerai,  where  three  or  four 
tnrbaned  travellers  yrere  reposing  k 
Is  Tlir^  on  their  carpets  in  the 
open  air,  while  their  horses  were 
picquetted  and  ieeding  by  their  sides. 
The  horses  of  another  party  belong- 
ing to  a  KM^ren,  were  feedmg  in  a 
manner  which  is  remarkable,  and 
v.hich  is  also  common  in  Hungarj- 
and  Transylvania ;  the  forage  is 
placed  lu  a  large  sheet,  which,  being 
unrolled,  is  suspended  and  spread 
over  the  pole  of  the  vehicle,  and  the 
animals  standing  round,  feed  together 
irom  the  same  supply. 


AKANICBST, 


We  now  bade  adieu  to  the  bad 
mountain  roads;  the  valley  regularly 
opened  out  as  we  advanced,  and  we 
galloped  over  an  uninterrupted,  un- 
enclo8e4,  and  uncultiv^d  country, 
to  the  station  of  Amanicest;  on  a 
gentle  declivity,  consisting  merely  of 
a  hut  and  enclosure,  where  we  ar* 
rived  about  twelve  o'clock. 

Between  Kurte  Argisch  and  Ama- 
nicest  vre  laet  one  or  two  travel- 
ling parties  in  wagens  as  well  as  on 
horseback,  and  while  at  the  latter 
place,  had  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing the  arrival  of  a  Tartar  with  de> 
^patches  in  the  ordinary  posting 
machine  of  the  country. 

In  about  half  an  hour  after  our  ar- 
rival the  horses  were  attached  by 
their  miserable  tackling  ot  string,  and 
we  were  off  along  the  valley  of  Ar- 
gisch, over  a  vast  heath  covered  with 
low  bmshvTOod,  sloe  bushes,  &c. ; 
and  having  no  defined  road,  but 

* 


tracks,  very  nmilar  to  those  on  an 

FnglpaVi  common.  Tlie  river  was  again 
crossed  to  its  ricrht  bank,  over  a  par- 
tially decayed  wooden  bridge,  which, 
breaking  in  part,  as  w*  were  going 
over,  aknost  let  one  of  Hie  hones 
throD^^  and  very  nearly  upset  us  ; 
and,  scarcely  escaped  from  this  acci- 
dent, when,  galloping  at  a  great  rate 
over  a  good  piucu  of  turf,  the  linch- 
pin came  out  of  one  of  the  wheels ; 
hot  was  fintnnataly  discovered  in 
time. 

The  valley  continued  to  widen  and 
become  more  irdiabited  as  wc  were 
whirled  along  it,  and  the  cultivation  on 
the  hills  to  increase  ;  we  passed  n  fine 
church,  and  gentleman's  seat,  (Bor- 
lasti,)  and  soon  after  another  church 
of  Greek  Catholics;  and  then,  m  a 
short  time,  going  over  a  road  formed 
abscdutely  by  wattles,  arrived  at  Uie 
town  and  post  of  Pitesti,  at  two 

o'clock  p.  m.  , 
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PITBVri. 


On  reaching  Pitcsti,  situated  at  the 
feet  of  the  mouatains,  tiie  traveller, 
ttcro^lieiiiiiitKgretbiddiiigliuewell 
to  scenery  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
majestic  appearance,  may  fairly  con- 
gratulate himself  on  having  accom- 
pliahed  the  passage  of  the  Rother 
Tkmm  defile,  measofing  in  ten^th 
about  eighty  niilefl,andon  his  having 
entered  the  immense  steppe  of  Walla- 
chia,  which,  presenting  an  inclination 
to  the  south,  extends  hence  with  com- 
paratively trifling  undulation  to  the 
Danube. 

The  distance  across  the  highest  part 
of  the  Carpathian  chain  from  Kmen 
to  Salatroch,  may  perhaps  be  com- 
puted at  i'rora  twenty  to  twenty-five 
milea;  the  lo^r  ranges  ere  fhim  Ki- 
aen  to  beyond  Rothtr  Thurm  on  the 
north,  and  from  Salatroch  fn  Pitesti 
on  the  south  side.  The  former  is 
shorter  and  more  abrupt ;  the  latter 
longer  and  more  gradnal  in  indina* 
lion. 

The  town  of  Pitesti  is  of  a  very  mo- 
derate extent,  and  the  houses,  vnth  the 
exception  of  a  few  belonging  to  the 
boyars,  are,  for  the  most  part,  small 
ana  mean  looking.  The  streets  are 
partly  wattled  and  partly  boarded  with 
large  planks  laid  across  them.  The 
shops  in  one  quarter,  fonuing  a  sort  of 
bazar,  were  without  windows;  and  the 
shutters  being  raised  up,  presented  a 
sort  of  arcade  or  awning  in  front,  un- 
der which  the  passengers  walked ; 
but  the  whole  was  dirty,  narrow,  and 
miserable,  llie  gooda  in  the  booths 
ime  ooveied  with  dnsi  and  dirt,  and 
theUackmnd  splashed  up  between 
the  wattles  and  beams,  and  over- 
flooded  the  streets, 

I'he  peculiar  features  of  the  towns 
•^dke  manners  and  dress  of  the  inha- 
bitants now  forcibly  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  stranger  coming  from  the 
nort}^ .  Throughout  the  whole  line  of 
a  journey  across  the  continent,  are 
seen,  with  but  partial  exceptions,  the 
same  general  appearances ;  the  same 
style  of  buildings,  the  same  sort  of 
people ;  men  with  hats  and  mats, 
and  women  with  petticoats  nnd  caps; 
but  on  entering  VVaiiachia,  and  here, 
in  particular,  tbe  change  ia  remark- 
able ;  the  hat  and  coat  occasionally 
give  place  to  the  calpac  or  turban, 
and  caftan,  and  there  is  an  evident 
approximation  to  the  costumes  and 
habits  of  the  East 


While  cm  my  tour  of  reconnaissance 
throuj^h  the  place,  I  observed  some 
poor  half'Starved  looldng  people  be* 
longing  to  the  class  of  tradesfolk,  who 
dress  in  the  Greek  and  Turkish  cos- 
tumes, preparing  furs  and  skins, 
which  appeared  one  of  the  principal 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants. 

Many  long-legged  storks,  a  species 
of  bird  much  caressed  in  these  parts, 
were  parading  about  in  the  court- 
yards of  the  boyars,  and  even  iu  the 
public  ways.  A  fellow  with  a  danc- 
mg-bear  and  monkeys,  was  in  one 
•pot  exhibiting  to  a  set  of  squalid 
creatures ;  and,  in  another,  a  group 
of  cripsiea,  in  a  state  of  the  most  ab- 
ject wretchedness,  and  nearly  naked, 
were  huddled  together  basking  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  disengagmg  the 
vermin  from  the  persons  of  each 
other. 

Seeing  a  kind  of  cafe  with  a  bil- 
liard table,  I  walked  in  and  had  some 
coffee  prepared  in  the  IWkish  style, 
with  the  addition  of  sugar,  hut  as  the 
landlord  spoke  nothing  but  Walla- 
chian,  I  could  obtain  little  informa- 
tion from  him,  idthough  now  and  then 
a  word  was  intelligible  from  its  re- 
semblance  to  the  Latin  and  Italian, 
with  which  that  language  baa  a  great 
affinity. 

I  believe  there  is  an  inn  in  the 
town ;  not  wishing  to  delay,  we  did 
not  go  to  it,  but  preferred  partaking 

of  some  potagc  and  caviare  which  we 
found  the  postmaster  eating  in  a  small 
room,  where  the  letters  were  strewed 
about  in  ail  directiona,  at  the  mercy 
of  any  comer. 

We  started  from  Pitesti  about  a 
quarter  before  four  o'clock,  p.  m., 
and,  immediately  after  leaving  the 
town,  crossed  two  or  three  arms  of 
the  Argisch  over  a  long  wooden 
bridge  of  tiie  same  construction  aa 
formerly. 

The  mountains  may  here  be  said 
to  terminate,  for,  after  a  while, 
scarcely  any  appeared  to  the  ri^ht, 
and  those  on  the  left;  lessening  mto 
hills,  became  smaller,  and  were 
clothed  with  vineyards,  now  observ- 
able for  the  first  time ;  and  gradually 
advancing  into  the  plain,  we  retired 
from  the  wooded  knoUs  and  emi- 
nences, which  were  succeeded  by 
occasional  cultivation  and  habita- 
tions. 

The  conditiuii  ui  the  public  ways, 
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in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  which  it 
is  not  usual  to  see  cultivation  to  any 
attent,  was  found  to  depend  here»  as 
well  as  on  the  other  sides  of  the  Car- 
pathians, completely  on  the  previous 
state  of  the  weather;  for  if  the  latter 


had  been  dry  and  hot,  they  were 
dusty  and  disagreeable,  anci  if  much 
rain  iuid  talkn,  they  immediately 
become  deluged,  slippery,  and ahuost 
hnpaasable  tim  sloaghs. 


KIECBBNOVF. 


We  passed  en  route  one  or  two 
villages;  the  hfHs  on  tlie  right  soon 
seemed  inconsiderable,  and  entering 

adrear\'^  st<'p|>c-like  tract  of  country, 
we  galloped  to  tlu  solitary  post  of 
Kirdieohoff,  was  reached 

ahoat  half  past  five  in  the  evening* 
and  where  die  Rlay  was  taken  from 
a  number  of  horses  loose,  and  nin 
ning  about  in  a  bam  of  large  dimen- 
sions. 

On  leaving  Kirchenoff  ytt  crossed 
a  river,  and  proceeded  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  above  hills,  which  were 
beginninn;  to  diminish  materially, — 
then  gradually  lost  sight  of  them; 
and  after  approaching  again,  for  an 
iastaatr  the  light  bank  of  the  Argisdi* 


in  a  spot  where  it  winds  considera- 
bly, we  continned  onr  vrav  along  a 
vast  plam  covered  with  sloe  bushes 
and  wild  bramble ;  sometimes  meet- 
ing with  very  small  patches  of  maize, 
tobacco,  &c.,  and  seeing,  now  and 
then,  distant  villages  and  habitations 
to  the  right  and  left:  of  us. 

The  district,  which  it  now  became 
necessary  to  traverse,  was  a  dreary 
tract  of  a  darkish  soil,  presenting  in- 
equalities of  Burftce  covered  wilih 
much  brier  and  furze,  and  abounding 
in  hollows  filled  with  mud  and  water, 
through  wbirh,  rocrnrdless  of  the 
splashing,  tho  postilions  dashed  at 
a  furious  rate. 


"Rre  long  wr  skirted  the  village  of 
Goest,  surrounded  by  swamps,  and 
passed  dose  to  some  of  its  wretched 
novels  in  the  earth  with  die  rooft 
only  visible  above  ground.  Tlloogh 
this  place  b  the  regular  post,  commu- 
nication with  it  was  cut  of  in  conse- 
quence of  the  plague  having  shewn 
itself  among  the  uhabitant^  who» 
considering  the  sitaation  of  their 
dwellings  being  always  enveloped  in 
nal  aria,  cannot,  it  may  be  supposed, 
at  any  tune  enjoy  the  blessing  of  un- 
hiterriipted  healuL 

Atthe  post  hat*  a  Uttle  beyond  the 
village,  which  we  came  to  about  a 
quarter  past  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  I  was  much  amused,  and  in 
truth  a  little  annoyed  at  first,  to  see 
the  snpenntendant  treat  ns  as  per- 
sons nnder  suspicion  of  infection. 
TTie  vagabond  instead  of  taking  the 
ticket  in  the  usual  manner,  kept  at 
a  distance,  and  presented  us  a  lung 
stick  with  a  slit  at  the  end  of  it  to 
hold  the  paper,  and  then  regularly 
fumigated  it  over  a  fire  Vu  fors  he 
would  touch  it  with  his  llnn-Lrs. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  fre^ 
horses  vrere  attached,  and  we  con- 
tinued our  iDUta  pver  the  Mme  tort 


of  country,  which  appeared  still  more 
desolate  from  rain,  mist,  and  the  ap- 
proaching darkness.  I  have  no  idea 
how  the  postilions  were  gnided,  in- 
deed by  clear  day  it  is  dil&ult  to  say 
how  they  find  their  way,  for  in  a 
large  open  plain,  with  trifling  un- 
dulations, and  intersected  by  num- 
berless tracks  in  various  diivctions, 
there  is  apparently  nothing  to  lead 
thera,  unless  it  Ijc  the  nccasinnal 
wooden  crosses,  to  which,  aUusion 
has  been  already  made. 

Having  no  lamps,  and  the  obscntitT 
of  tiie  night  increasing,  we  at  length 
went  astray,  and  the  postboys  becom- 
ing confused,  acknowled'jred  they  did 
not  know  how  to  proceed — what  then 
was  to  be  done  ?  Surrounded  by  dark- 
ness, wawere  in  a  Ume  andonknown 
steppe,  with  the  winds  whistiing,  and 
the  clouds  and  rain  sweeping  by  us. 
The  only  thing,  and  by  the  bye  the 
most  natural,  that  suggested  itself, 
vras  to  temain  stationary  nntil  the 
approach  of  day,  and  I  accordingly 
directed  the  postilions  to  dismount, 
and  the  servant  to  keep  a  good  look 
out,  while  the  Prhace  and  myself 
wrapped  our  cloaks  more  comfort- 
ably nmnd  ns,  closed  the  leather 
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cortains  of  the  100^,  and  settled 
ourselves  quietly  to  take  a  nap. 

Sleep  Irad  iardly  shut  our  ryes, 
when  we  were  gently  awakened  by 
Laurent  tlie  servant,  who  whispered 
tiiat  he  heard  the  snorting  of  horses 
and  other  sounds  wbidi  led  him  to 
believe  some  persons  were  not  very 
far  from  us.  independently  of  vvhich, 
a  liL^ht  suddenly  appearing  a  little 
distance  a>Uead,  couiinned  him  in 
die  belief  that  we  were  in  the  aeigh- 
bonrhood  of  libbers.  Our  first  un- 
pulse  on  awakening  with  this  imtielli* 
/  ^nce,  was  to  suppose  thaf  ^ve  were 
m  the  midst  of  the  cainp  of  a  horde 
of  those  marauding  Pandours  and 
Amaouts,  who  infest  the  principali- 
ties, and  from  their  numbers  and 
daring  outrages,  not  unfrequently 
employ  even  the  force-^  of  the  Hos- 
podariates  for  their  subjugation  and 
destruction  i  and  we  instantly  seized 
our  arms,  and  plaoed  ourselves  in  a 
posture  of  defence*  but,  recollecting 
the  facility  with  which  Laurent's  fears 
nbAavs  magnitied  every  danger,  ami 
having  also,  from  that  circumstance, 
often  imposed  on  his  credulity  by 
tales  of  uie  marvellous*  we  thought 
these  apprehensions  were  purely  the 
effect-  nf  his  imagination;  bowovcr, 
crccpmg  forward  to  reconnoitre,  I 
perceived  that  the  light  came  from  a 
group  of  gipsies  that  were  sitting 
round  a  fire. 


We  determined  to  proceed  to  the 

spot,  and  were  groping  our  way 
thither,  when  suddenly  frmn  tile  beam 
around,  up  started  five  or  six  men* 
makinsr  a  ^reat  noise  and  shontini^  to 
us  to  stop.  Positive  tliat  we  had 
•  now  fidlen  into  the  po.wer  of  the 
AmioiitSj  our  pistols  were  ready* 
and  in  an  instant,  no  less  than  ten 
loaded  barrels  were  proscntcfl  at  them 
from  the  carriage  and  three  sabres 
prepared  to  support  the  discharges 
of  the  fire-arms.  Fortunately*  luid 
I  know  not  how  it  happened*  not  a 
shot  was  fired,  for  these  men  turned 
out  to  be  some  poor  peasants  with 
bullock  wains,  that  were  bivouacked 
near  a  stunted  wood  for  llie  night* 
and  whom  we  had  almost  n^n  over 
as  they  lay  asleep  upon  the  ground. 

We  pressed  one  of  these  country- 
men to  conduct  us  to  the  direct  road, 
and  puiised  the  group  of  gi|)aie5  wc  had 
before  seen  from  a  distance.  These 
poor  wretches*  in  a  state  of  almost  nu- 
dit)*,  with  a  cold  drizzling  rain  falling 
upon  tliem,  were  crouching  round  a  lire 
attempting  to  keep  themselves  warm ; 
their  naked  forms,  swarthy  complex.^ 
ions*  dark  eyes*  longhair*  and  savage 
countenances*  illuminated  by  the 
glowing  embers,  and  surrounded  by 
darkness,  composed  a  scone  well  suit« 
ed  for  canvass,  but  iameutabie  to  be- 
hold in  reality. 


KAEBSISSB*  FLORIST*  BOUUfTUT*  AUB  AEEtTXL  AT  B0GHARMT. 


Hie  peasant  guided  us  for  a  consi- 
derable distence,  after  which  the  road 

became  more  C\'ident,  and  the  moon 
rising,  lit  us  to  the  post-station  of 
Marouch  or  Maresisse*  where  we  ar- 
rived at  midnight. 

After  the  usual  delay  of  changing, 
which*  upon  an  average,  occupied 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour,  wo 
proceeded  by  moonlight  along  the 
plain,  over  ground  waving  in  a  slight 
degree*  and  Ibrmingpools  of  mud  and 
water,  as  before.  The  night  was  now 
fine,  and  the  huge  crosses  seemed  to 
us,  as  between  asleep  and  awake  we 
passed  near  them,  to  assume  most 

singular  and  grote3(|ue  appearances. 
•       •       •  • 

I  am  not  an  advocate  for  travelling 
at  niu'bt,  except  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances, siirh.  for  instance,  as 
through  an  unmtf  re  sting  country  ; 
over  ground  I  have  already  traversed. 


hc,p  and*  of  course*  la  cases  of  emer- 
gency; butinanunexploredorintercst- 

mg  territory,  I  always  prefer  making 
the  journey  dunno-  daylight ;  because, 
otherwise,  in  the  tirst  place,  by  delays 
in  changing  horses  and  going  astray, 
as  in  tiie  above  case*  a  very  consider- 
able time  is  lost*  and  in  the  next,  the 
advantage?  of  n  knowledge  of  \hc  lo- 
calities arc  unattamable  ;  whereas,  a 
sleep  of  a  few  houi^,  by  affording  rest 
and  refreshment,  enables  one  to  enjoy 
the  scenery*  and  to  make  observations 
free  fhmi  that  languor  and  drowsiness 
which  visually  succeed  a  night's  tra- 
velling. However,  in  this  instance, 
I  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  my  ccm- 
pagwm  de  voyage,  and  we  now  went 
dosing  on  until  we  reached  the  sta- 
tion of  Florest,  under  a  trifling  emi- 
nence close  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Ar- 
gisrb.  where,  havintr  chanced  horses 
about  hdU-pdbt  three  o'ciocii.  in  the 
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morninpr,  we  continued  along  the 
heath,  nodding  away  irom  sleepiness, 
until  by  passing  over  deep  ratB*  our 
heads  Tvere  knocked  against  the  car« 
riage  with  a  force  sufficii»nt  to  recall  tis 
to  our  sen-c^  ;  and,  having  crossed 
the  small  muddy  river  Potoch,  which 
rons  parallel  for  ssme  distance  with 
the  Argisch,  we  were  dragged  through 
several  sloughs,  and  came  to  tiie  pMt 
of  Bolentin  at  half«pastfive  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

The  snn  had  risen  beautifully  over 
fheplainsy  and  from  being  cold,  damp, 
and  chilly,  the  morning  became  so 
hot  and  sultry,  tha*^  the  ground,  in 
some  parts,  from  tiu;  iKiiure  of  the 
suil,  immediately  dried,  and  produced 
adisagreeablednBt.  We  made  oar  way 
over  irregularities  between  patches  of 
underwood,  bcamble,  and  dog-rose, 
sometimes  meeting  with  very  large 


thistles  that  grew  to  the  height  of  six 
feet,  and  sometimes  quantities  of  the 
wild  wormwood  plant.  ^  Crossing  the 
Dombovitza  river,  we  ^dloped  along 
the  level  at  a  desperate  rate,  and 
soon  came  within  sight  of  Bucharest, 
with  its  long  line  of  fatuchourga  ex- 
tending in  the  horizon  for  a  consider- 
able distance. 

The  sun  now  became  exceedingly 
powerful ;  tlie  appearance  of  cultiva- 
tion, as  usual,  indicated  our  vicinity 
to  a  populous  town ;  corn,  though 
early,  was  already  cnt^  and  the  reapers 
came  mnning  after  us  with  small 
sheafs  as  offerings.  We  passed  a  drnv(> 
of  bu  ft  aloes,  then  a  larr^e  buihnag, 
either  a  convent  or  palace,  in  rums, 
and  reached  the  western  ontqnarter 
of  the  city  of  Bucharest  about  eighty 
o'clock. 


LINKS  FOR  TU£  £YB  OF  TH£  BSAITTIFUL  HISS  B«  B. 
BT  THB  BTTEICK  SHBPHBKD* 

O  Bbssib,  dinna  smirk  sae  sweetly. 
An*  turn  sae  naturally  an*  featly. 
Where  that  bit  weary  mirror  hings. 
That  up  a  lovely  image  brings, 
Wha's  ver\'  glance  is  sae  unbrooking, 
I  wonder  l&ow  ye  can  be  looking ; 
Ah,  Bessie,  ye're  but  decking  gay  * 
A  flower  that  aoon  numn  fadie  away. 

My  bonnir  woman,  wad  ye  think. 
How  soon  that  bright  an'  glossy  bdnk 

Maun  tine  its  tint  of  vernal  gladness. 
An'  rl^aii^o  its  chncr  for  hue  o'  sadness; 
Ye  wad  think  mair  wi*  little  din. 
About  the  spark  that  bams  within. 

Just  now  ye  think  but  n'  flirtation. 
Of  love  an'  dear,  dear  admiration. 
Of  laces,  ribbans,  an*  of  rin^. 
Of  fkranoes,  flirds,  and  kipping  strings ; 
Of  leading  down  the  envied  dance. 
Or  grand  qTindrille  brent  new  frae  France. 
But  dear— dear  Bessie  take  a  view 
O'  future  years  a  very  few : 
Mark  tibe  wide  fiimnoe  an'  apply  it, 
Yott  canna  do't  J— sae  I  maun  try  it 

Married,  of  course  you  needs  must  be ; 
If  not,  nae  blame  will  rest  wi'  thee; 
Which  in  that  mirror  I  can  spy. 

From  brightness;  r)f  a  liquid  eye. 
Alas  !  .1  yea  I  iiatU  scarce  irono  round. 
Scarce  hail,  on  that  enchanted  ground, 
'When— wltat  a  Ibtm  is  yon  I  see. 
With  ftce  of  languor  sipping  teal 
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Wi'  lioffats  rather  bieached  an'  thin. 
An'  cheekbanes  blue  out  tiirougli  the  skin. 
Us  really  waesome  like  to  look  at 
The  very  toast  she's  like  to  puke  at; 

While  sickn^s  glittena  on  the  mien« 
Like  schoolboy's  at  his  medicine. 

I  mint  go  OB  five  age  to  age» 

Through  all  your  lady  pilgrimage; 
An*  next  I  mark  you  pale  aa'  weeping* 
Above  a  sickly  baby  sleeping ; 
Whose  face  of  clay  and  panting  breath 
Anoowice  the  near  approadi  of  death; 
Yet  hope  still  holds  a  vitd  part 
Around  the  rn<  >tlier's  aching  heart. 
The  tear  that  rolls  within  the  eye. 
The  cheek  of  sorrow  never  dry, 
la  moving  eloquence  reveal 
What  nought  bat  parent's  heart  can  feel. 

What  see  I  next  ? — ^The  sable  weed  I 
And  dowing  crape,  where  1  can  read 
The  hcAff  8  bereavement  throbbing  under 
Nature's  strong  ties  all  rent  asunder ; 
No  farther  earthly  hope  to  crave. 
No  mansion  but  the  sdent  grave; 
But  onward  joys  a  glorious  sum. 
Of  meeting  in  a  woiid  to  come. 

A  glance  beyond — And  what  remains  I 
Old,  tottering,  frailty,  fears  and  pains  ; 
Of  maiden  beauty,  pride,  and  glory, 
A  woefiil,  sad  mmeido  mmi. 
The  vein  weak,  quavering,  and  oppress 
Like  infant's  puling  to  its  rest ; 
Tho  niemorv  vanished,  past  regaining. 
The  days  oi  youth  alone  remaining ; 
The  silly  tale,  like  Sunday  chimes,. 
Repeated  o'er  a  thousand  times ; 
The  shaking  head,  the  eye  of  rheum. 
The  S's  whistled  on  the  gum. 
Announce  each  energy  inurncd. 
And  childhuud  uf  the  soul  returned ; 
Making  poor  Nature's  last  retreat. 
The  grave,  appear  a  dwelling  meet* 

Then  dear — dear  iiessie  think  a  wee. 
On  what  has  been,  and  what  mann  be; 

An'  when  you  to  your  mhnror  tarn, 
lliink  of  a  future  day,  an'  mourn ; 

An*  rather  than,  in  maiden  glory. 
Smile  at  the  ripening  form  before  yo. 
Say,  with  a  humble  heai  t  but  human. 

Ah,  who  would  wish  to  be  a  woman! 
The  first  that  sinned  in  virgin  prime, 
Av — doomed  to  suffer  for  the  crime  ! 

0 

While  this  young  Hush,  our  sex's  boast. 

Is  all  we  have  for  glory  lost." 

niese  things,  dear  Bessie,  call  to  mmd, 

Whene^'er  you  feel  your  heart  indin'd 

To  vanity  of  beauty's  bloom, 

Tliat  flower  that  hftitens  to  tiie  tomb. 
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**  r  the  name  of  tnith  S 

Are  ye  ^iit^istical,  or  that,  in  deed« 
Which  outwardly  ye  show  ?'* 


Mr.  Colbridgb,  being  asked  by  a 
lady  if  he  believed  in  ghosts,  answer- 
ed, "  No,  Madam.    I  have  seen  too 
many  V*    Paradoxical  as  this  may 
•t  mti  sight  appear,  it  b  neverthe- 
less good  sense,  and  sufficiently  ez- 
planatory.    True  it  is,  that  the  bene- 
licial  effects  of  morlcrn  sticncc  and 
modern  wisdom  have  not  been  more 
interestingly  exhibited  than  in  ex- 
plaining away  old  puzzling  super- 
stitions, and  in  acconnting  for  the 
marvellous  occurrence  of  mysterious 
events,  by  tracing  them  to  a  direct, 
tangible,  physical  cause.  Chemistry, 
having  escaped  from  the  abenidities 
of  Its  prototype.  Alchemy,  has  open- 
ed our  eyes  to  much  wisdom,  and 
taught  us  to  look  rather  lower  than 
the  surface  for  the  origin  of  oar 
gnrndmothers*  awful  tales  of  ghosts 
tad  goblins — of  "  white  spirits  and 
black,  red  spirits  and  gray,  with  all 
their  trumpery."     8ir  Humphrey 
Davy,  in  bis  pretty  little  book  on 
Fly-fishing,  has  explained  to  UB  in  a 
very  simple  manner,  some  abstruse 
points  in  meteorology.  Urns,  among 
others:  equally  interesting,  the  reason 
why  a  red  sunset,  tinted  with  purple, 
portends  a  tine  day  is,  tiial  the  air, 
when  dry,  refracts  more  red  or  heat- 
making  rays ;  aod  as  dry  air  is  not 
peHVctly  transparent,  they  are  n[rain 
reflected  in  the  horizon.    A  copper 
or  yellow  sunset  usually  foretels  ram; 
hut  as  an  indication  of  approaching 
wet  weather,  nothing  is  more  certain 
tiian  a  halo  round  the  moon.  This 
is  produced  by  the  precipitated  water, 
and  the  larger  the  halo,  the  nearer 
are  the  clouds,  and  consequently  the 
more  ready  to  fUL  It  is  lucky  in 
spring  to  see  two  magpies  together ; 
because  it  is  an  inriiratinn  of  tine 
warm   weather,   these   birds  never 
leaving  the  nest  together  when  the 
weather  ia  likely  to  be  stormy.  By 
the  converse  proposition  of  the  same 
rule,  one  magpie  ia  indicative  of  bad 
weather. 

To  approach  nearer  our  present 
subject,  we  can  now  readily  account 
kx  thme  dark  and  dismal  forebod- 
lags,  which  are  sometimes  observed 

VOL.  II.  no,  VII, 


about  the  house  of  death.   Who  has 

not  listened  with  horror  and  a  sick- 
ening heart  to  the  croaking  of  the 
raven,  and  the  sharp  flapping  of  its 
wings  against  the  shotterea  windows ; 
the  dull,  doleful,  and  monotonous 
baying  of  dogs,  a  sound  never  to  be 
mistaken  ;  and  the  involuntary  and 
untangtble  ringing  of  bells ;  when  a 
beloved  object  is  hovering  between 
life  and  death,  and  we  know  not 
which  is  strongest  in  our  bosoms, 
hope  f>r  despair?  Our  siiiiitle  fore- 
fathers alt riliutcd  these  (1m1l'!'hI  oiuens 
to  su^rnaturai  interposition,  but  we 
in  this  enlightened  age  of  difiusible 
knowledge,  weQ  know,  that  tiiey 
depend  upon  purr  ]ihyslcal  causes, 
without  any  inter\'ention  from  the 
Evil  One.  As  life  is  departing,  the 
animal  body  emits  a  pimgent  gas, 
which  the  keen  olflutorics  of  the  dog 
and  the  raven  speedily  sniff.  The  same 
subtle  essence,  probably  by  moans  of 
some  electric  influence,  causes  the 
bells  to  ring  ;  and,  occasionally,  the 
doors  to  shut,  with  a  loud  and  start- 
ling sound.  Thus,  these  "  awful 
sounds  extraordinary,"  may  be  re- 
solved into  a  little  chemistry,  and 
found  to  have  their  origin  in — gas  I 

•*  In  very  early  times,"  says  Dr. 
Hibbert,  "  we  find  philosophers  in- 
clined to  doubt,  if  apparitions  mtp-ht 
not  be  accounted  for  on  natural  prin- 
ciples, without  supposing  that  a  be- 
lief in  them  was  either  referable  to 
halluciiiations,  to  human  imagination, 
or  to  impositions  that  might  have 
been  practised.  At  kngtli  Lucretius 
attacked  the  popular  notion  enter- 
tained of  ghosts,  by  maintaining  that 
they  were  not  spirits  returned  from 
the  mansions  of  the  dead,  but  nothing 
more  than  thin  films,  pellicles,  or 
membranes  cast  off  from  the  surfaces 
of  all  bodies,  like  the  exuvis  or 
sloughs  of  reptiles.  , 

This  is  exceedingly  curious,  and 
deserving  of  particular  attention,  for, 
we  find  that  this  strange  opiiiiiin  pre- 
vailed among  the  Epicuieans,  and 
was  revived  in  Europe  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  It  had 
its  origin  in  PaLingencsy,  or  the  re- 
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surrcction  of  plants,  a  grand  secret 
ioiowu  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby>  Kir- 
dier»  Schot,  Gaflterel,  VaUemont, 
&€.  Hie  operatton  of  Palingenesy 
was  no  trivial  one,  and  this  was  the 
order  of  its  performance :  a  plant 
was  selected,  bruised,  and  burnt ;  its 
ashes  were  •  then  collected,  and  the 
■altivliich  their  calcination  produced, 
was  carefully  extracted.  This  salt 
was  then  put  into  a  phial,  and  mixf 
with  some  peculiar  substances,  which 
mte  never  disdosed.  The  compoimd 
tims  formed  mm  of  a  bluish  colour, 
and  easilf  rednoed  to  powder.  This 
powder  was  now  submitted  to  a 
gentle  heat,  when  its  particles  being 
instantly  put  into  motion,  there 
then  gradually  arose,  as  from  the 
midst  of  the  ashes,  a  stem»  le«ves, 
and  flowers,  or  in  other  words,  an 
apparition  of  the  plant  which  bad 
been  submitted  to  this  combustion, 
as  soon  aa  the  heat  was  ab- 


stracted, the  form  of  the  plant  which 
had  been  thus  sublimed,  was  preci- 
pitated to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
Heat  was  then  re-applted,  and  the 

vegetable  phoenix  was  resuscitated  ; 
it  was  withdrawn,  and  the  form  once 
more  became  Utent  among  the  ashes. 
Tliis  notable  experiment  was  said 
to  have  been  performed  before  the 
Royal  Society,  and  it  satisfactorily 
proved  to  this  erudite  bodv,  that  the 
presence  of  heat  gave  a  sort  of  life  to 
the  vegetable  apparition,  and  that 
the  abnnce  of  heat,  or  calorie,  cans* 
«d  its  dissolution. 

Cowley  was  quite  delighted  with 
tliis  sas:(  <  x]H  riment ;  and  his  teem- 
ing imaginaliou  delected  the  same 
phenomenon  hi  the  letters  written 
with  the  juice  of  lemons,  which  were 
rendered  legible  on  the  application 
of  heat  ;  and  he  celphratfd  the  mvs- 
tical  iniiucncc  ot  caloric  alter  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 


Strange  power  of  heat  I  thou  yet  dost  show, 

Like  winter  earth,  naked,  or  doth'd  with  snow ; 

But  as  quick'ning  sun  approaeUng  aoWy 

The  p!:ints  arise  up  by  degrees 

A  itudden  paint  aihinifl  the  trees. 

And  all  khid  nature's  dwncten  appear. 

So  nothing  yet  in  thee  is  seen, 

But  when  a  get^  hmt  wanna  Hhm  widdn, 

A  new-bom  wood  of  various  lines  tliere  gnm  ( 

Here  hwVs  an  A,  and  there  a  B, 

licre  ^prouLs  a  V,  and  there  a  T, 

And  all  the  lloniUhbig  letters  stand  In  rawil" 


The  famous  raetajihysician  Kircher 
attempted  the  rationale  of  this  famous 
czpenment,  made  on  the  ashes  of  the 
rose.  He  imagined  ^t  the  seminal 
virtue  of  every  known  substance  was 
contained  in  its  salt.  This  salt  was 
concealed  in  the  ashes  of  the  rose. 
Heat  pnt  it  hi  motion.  The  parti- 
cles of  the  salt  were  quickly  snbluned, 
and  heme:  mnvrd  nbout,  vortex-like, 
in  tlie  phial,  at  length  assumed  their 
natural  arrangement.  It  was  evi. 
dent,  ttien,  from  this  experiment, 
that  these  saline  paitides  had  a  ten- 
dency to  observe  the  same  order  of 
position  which  they  held  in  the  living 
plant.  Thus,  for  instance,  each  sa- 
line corpuscle,  which  in  its  prior 
atate  was  placed  on  the  stem  of  the 
rose  slip,  sympidOietically  fixed  itself 
in  a  corresponding  position  on  the 
phial :  other  particles  were  subjected 
to  the  same  mduence,  and  thus,  it 
length,  the  entire  apparition  of  a 
plant  was  generated. 


Having  achieved  this,  it  was  easy 
enough  to  apply  the  rationale  of  this 
experiment  to  the  etocidation  of  the 
popular  belief  in  ghosts.  No  sooner 
was  a  hodv  committed  to  the  earth 
than  the  mliup  y,urticles  of  which  it 
was  composed  were  exhaled  b^  pu- 
tre&ction :  these  particles,  as  m  the 
case  of  the  rose,  resumed  the  rela- 
tive situations  which  they  held  in 
the  living  body,  and  thus  was  manu- 
factured "  a  horrid  apparition,  tall 
and  ghastly,  calculated  to  friehten 
and  appal  every  one  hnt  a  ndin- 
genesisti 

An  accident  revealed  to  the  Al- 
chemists this  extraordinan'  disco- 
very. Three  of  them,  witii  the  view 
of  searching  for  the  PhiloBopher'a 
Stone,  had  obtained  some  mould  from 
the  church  of  St.  Innocent,  at  Paris. 
While  they  were  careftilly  distilling 
the  precious  dust,  they  suddenly  per- 
ceived in  their  retorta  tiie  mhnatars 
forma  of  mm,  which  caosed  them 
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immediately  to  desist  from  their  la- 
bours. An  occurrence  su  wonderful 
MOO  reached  the  knowledge  of  the 
Inatitnte  of  Paris,  which,  under  the 
patTona2:r  of  Louis  XIV.,  took  up 
the  matter  with  much  seriousness  ; 
and  the  result  of  its  karncd  labours 
WM  duly  recorded  for  the  benefit  of 
nuuikiiid,  and  u  to  be  foond  proi)erly 
«Bthentittted  in  the  Miscellania  Cu. 
rioea.  We  must  find  room  for  one 
cf  tiiese  precious  morsels  : — ' 

*'  A  malefactor  was  executed,  and 
body  obtahMd  by  a  physician  for 
Ion.  After  disposing  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  body,  he  ordered 
his  assistant  to  pulverize  part  of  the 
cruuum,  wfack  was  a  remedy  at  that 
HmB  nferf  m  nadSe^M^  Hie  powder 
^vaa  left  in  •  paper  on  n  tabfe  in  the 
museum,  where  the  assistant  slept. 
About  TTiidnight  he  ^as  nwakened 
by  a  noise  in  the  room,  which  ob- 
liged him  to  rise  immediately.  The 
iioiae  continued  abont  the  tabfey  with- 
out any  visible  aoent;  and  at  length 
he  traced  it  to  me  powder,  in  the 
midst  of  w^hirh  be  now  tn  lit  td,  to 
his  unspeakable  disn.ay^  a  bmuii  head 
with  open  eyes  staring  at  him:  pre- 
aently  two  branches  appeared*  wnidl 
ossumed  the  forms  of  arms  and 
hands  ;  then  the  ribs  became  visible, 
which  were  soon  ciotiied  wiUi  raus- 


cles  and  integumr  nts  :  next  the  lower 
extremities  sproutt-d  out,  and  when 
they  appeared  perfect,  the  puppet-^ 
for  he  was  nothing  more — reared 
himself  on  his  feet  :  instantly  his 
r]nt!ics  came  upon  him  fl)  and  he 
appeared  in  the  very  cloak,  he  wore 
at  his  execution !  The  affrighted  spec- 
tator* who  atood  hitherto  mumbling 
his  prayers  with  unceasing  assklixity» 
now  thout^ht  of  makinc^  his  escape 
from  the  resuscitated  ruffian  :  but 
this  was  impossible,  for  the  appaii- 
tion  planted  liimself  in  his  way,  anc^ 
afber  divers  fierce  looks  and  threai* 
tening  gestures,  opened  the  door  and 
went  out.  No  doubt  the  powder 
was  missii^  the  next  day/' 

BvttiMe  are  among  the  most  in* 
tricate  and  sublime  solutions.  If  we 
come  to  consider  the  subject  of  ap- 
paritions, we  Bhall  find,  with  the  aid 
of  a  little  j)liysicai  and  metaphysical 
knowledge,  diat  we  shall  be  able  to 
exordse,  lay»  and  drive  away  more 
spectres  and  hobgoblins  than  any 
magician  or  endhanter  of  ancient  or 
modern  times  ;  from  Zoroaster.  Mau- 
gis,  and  Merlin,  down  to  Michael 
Scot,  and  those  worthy  gentlemen  of 
our  own  times,  Messrs.  StiflP  and 
Nelson* — ever  did,  or  CW  Could 
vanquish.   But  now-«- 


es 


Begin  to  tiiroiig  into  our  memory) 

Of  calling  bhapei>  and  beA'nii^  diadOWt  dhe^ 

And  ury  tongties  that  syllable  men's  namn 

Chi  satuLs  nrnl  shorp:^,  nntl  rlcsert  wildernesses— 
These  thoughu  may  «tarUe  well,  but  not  astound.*' 


"  1  freely  offer,"  says  the  j< 

Dr.  Forriar,  **  to  the  manufacturers 
of  ghost-.,  the  privilege  of  raising 
them  in  as  great  numbers,  and  in 
as  horrible  a  gntse  as  they  may  think 
it,  without  oflending  against  true 
philosophy,  and  even  ^vithout  violat- 
ing probability.  The  hii^hest  flights 
of  imagination  may  now  be  indulged 
on  this  anbject,  although  no  loop«hoIe 
ahoold  be  left  for  mortiiying  expla*- 
natioDs,  and  for  those  modifications 
of  terror  which  compietelv  baulk  the 
reader's  curiosity*  and  disgust  him 
with  a  '  second  reading.'  Another 
gmt  cdiTcnienee  will  be  found  in 


my  ayatem,  apparitions  maybe  evoked 

in  open  dny.  at  noon,  if  the  case 
should  be  urgent,  in  the  midst  of  a 
field,  on  the  surface  of  water,  or  in 
the  glare  of  a  patent  lamp,  quite  as 
easily  as  in  the  '  darkness  of  chaos 
and  old  ni2:ht.'  Nay,  a  person  rightly 
prepand  ,  may  see  ghosts  while  seated 
comfurtai)ly  by  his  library  fire,  in  as 
nmch  perfection  as  amidst  broken 
tombs,  nodding  mins,  and  a:wtt  in* 
spiring  ivy.'* 

In  a  work  on  the  diitir^  of  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  published,  and,  we 
believe,  edited  by  Nelson,  we  have 
a  proof  of  the  eiistence  of  witches 


•  It  is  not,  perhaps,  known  to  every  one  that  a  firm  of  fortune-h'Ucr!:,  under  this 
title,  exercises  its  honourable  vonnioTi  in  the  vii  init}  of  I^lru  Vifriars  IJrii^£rc.  The  fcp 
is  two  shillings  and  sixpence^  auU  many  u  buxum  civic  dumc  has  vitited  tiiu  iuburatury  oi 

thete  dsalets  in  dsidatei. 
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aud  witchcraft,  which  the  learned 
Theban  of  an  editor  seeniB  to  have 
coDsidered  impenetrable.  "It  ap- 
pears," quoth  he,  "  that  there  must 
formerly  have  been  such  u  crime  as 
witchcraily  because  (oh !  tliis  brave 
logidan!)  divers  statutes  have  been 
made  against  it/'  Were  we  to  adopt 
a  similar  style  of  argument,  we  might 
readilv  enough  prove  the  existence  of 
demoniacal  agency  in  former  times, 
by  citing  sundry  medical  cases ;  in 
which,  by  the  way,  the  old  German 
physicians  most  copiously  abounded ; 
where  wc  should  see  that  medicines 
had  been  admmistered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expelling  the  devil  from  the 
body,  just  as  we  should  now  proceed 
to  expel  the  evils  of  a  good  feed,  un- 
digested turtle,  viscid  biJc,  or  any 
other  abominable  obstruction. 

But  to  be  serious  :  That  j>eople  of 
excellent  credibility  and  unmipeach- 
afale  integrity  have  seen  i^osts  or 
spectres,  or  whatever  they  tnay  he 
termed,  is  a  fact  which  no  one  can 
dispute.  The  forms  of  dead  and  ab- 
sent persons  have  been  seen,  and  their 
'voices  heard  by  individuals,  whose 
-veracity  we  have  no  reason  and  no 
right  to  question.  Tlio  ap[)arition  of 
the  Gemus  to  Brutus,  and  of  the 
Fur)'  to  Dion,  are  no  fkbles.  Both 
saw  them,  spoke  to  them,  beard  thtm 
speak,  and  were  convinced.  But  we 
need  not  ransack  ancient  history  for 
examples  of  this  illusion.  In  a  very 
interesting  narrative,  written  by  Ni- 
colai,  the  celebrated  printer  of  Berlin, 
we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of 
spectre-seeing,  although  he  was  per- 
fectly aware  at  the  tunc  of  the  delu- 
sion. 

I  have  myself,"  he  says,  "  experienced 
a  otse  of  this  nature,  which  to  me  apftears 
highly  remarkable,  both  psychologically 
and  medically.  I  saw,  in  a  state  of  mind 
completely  .^oiuid,  and  after  tlic  first  terror 
was  over,  with  perfect  calnmcas,  for  n^ly 
two  mcmths,  ahnott  condnuslly  sad  in- 
voluntarily, a  vast  number  of  human  and 
other  forms ;  I  even  heard  their  voices, 
though  i  knew  all  this  to  be  merely  the 
eflbct  of  s  high  degree  ef  netvou  irzita- 
inUty,  and  of  a  disordered  state  of  the  cir- 
culation of  my  blood." 

"  It  being  a  matter  of  some  importance 
Aat  the  atiictett  attendonshoidd  bepsid  te 
an  incident  of  this  nature,  and  that  it  should 
Ke  related  with  the  most  ronsdentioiLH  fide- 
lity, 1  ciudl  not  omit  any  thing,  of  whu.ii  I 
fedJn  a  desr  leooUeedon.  During  the  Isst 
len  niontlis  of  the  year  1790|  I  Ind  expe- 


vfenoed  several  melancholy  incidetiCs  whiefa 
deeply  affected  me.  September  wu.-*  a  sad 
and  sorrowful  month  to  mo,  for  I  sutTcrt  d 
an  almost  uniDterrupted  scries  of  mi&ibr- 
tuneM,  that  aflllcted  tne  with  the  most 
poignant  grief.  In  the  January  and  Fe- 
bntary  fnllnwinj:^,  T  had  tin-  additional  mis- 
fortune to  experience  several  extremely 
unpleasant  drcumstancea,  which  ended  on 
the  24  th  of  February  in  a  most  violent  al- 
tercarion.  My  wife  and  a  fHcnd  came  into 
my  room  in  the  morning  tu  console  me, 
bat  I  was  too  much  agitated  by  a  series  of 
incidents,  whidi  had  most  powerfully  af- 
fected my  mor '.!  rculing,  to  be  cnpalde  of 
attending  tu  thcui.  Suddenly,  I  perceived, 
at  about  the  distance  of  ten  steps  from  nwy 
a  form,  resembling  (hat  of  a  deceased  per- 
son ;  and,  pointing  at  it,  I  asked  my  wife 
if  she  did  not  see  it?  My  wife,  wlio,  of 
eoune,  aaw  nothing  of  die  Und,  felt  very 
much  alarmed,  and  sent  immediately  for  a 
phyiddan ;  who  came  and  ascribed  the  ap- 
parition, which  lasted  about  eight  minutes, 
to  violent  mental  emotion ;  and  hoped,  aa 
I  w  ri-;  tl'f'Ti  nifTre  comi)o.si'd,  there  would  be 
no  return.  But  tlus  dreadful  agitation  of 
my  mind  hod  so  disordered  my  nerves, 
that  it  produced  fiurther  oomeqaenceiy 
which  deserve  a  more  minute  desrnprion. 

"  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  form 
widdh  I  had  seen  hi  the  morning  reap- 
peared. I  was  alone  when  this  happened, 
and  bcinfr  ruber  uneasy  at  the  imident, 
went  to  my  wile's  apartment;  but  tliere, 
likewiae,  I  wsa  haunted  by  the  appariiioii; 
which  appeared,  a<  it  had  done  before,  in 
a  vt:uun!ig  po<;turc.  About  i.ix  o'clock  there 
ap^K^red,  also,  several  walking  figures, 
wUch  had  no  eontieuon  with  tlie  fiv^ 

**  After  the  first  day  the  form  of  the  de- 
ceased person  no  more  appeared,  hut  in  ita 
place,  Uiere  appeared  many  other  plmn- 
taima,  sometiiiies  lepveaenting  acquain- 
tance*, but  more  conunonly  stranger*. 
Those  wliom  I  knew  were  composed  of  liv- 
ing and  dead  periiOit!»,  but  die  number  of 
the  kuter  was  compsiadvdy  onaU.  I  re- 
marked Uiat  the  persons  with  whom  I 
daily  conversed  did  not  appear  as  phan- 
tasms, these  representing  persons  who  lived 
at  some  distanee  fiom  me.   I  attempted  to 

produce  at  pleasure  the  appearance  of  per- 
sons whom  I  knew,  by  inteniicly  reflecting 
on  their  features,  fenm,  dreax,  Arc  But, 
diatiiiollyas  IcaUed  to  mv  nn  l^nnation  the 
respective  rescmblanrcs  uf  three  of  these 
individuals,  I  could  nut  succeed  in  nuikiog 
diem  fppfwr  to  me  as  phinftwna,  ehhoash 
I  had  before  favolunlarily  seen  them  in 
that  manner,  find  perceived  them  some 
time  after,  when  1  least  thought  of  them. 
The  phantoms  appeared  to  me  eootrary  to 
my  inclination,  as  if  they  were  presented 
to  me  from  wifhouf,  like  the  phenomena 
of  extermu  nature,  uithough,  in  rcabty, 
they  esiaied  ooly^  in  my  own  mfaid.  I 
could  resdQy  dlsdogidsb  bsnvtsn  pbsn* 
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torns  and  real,  trtntrllilc  objects ;  and  the 
cattDDess  with  wtiich  I  examined  them, 
enabled  me  to  avoid  the  commission  of  the 
iQg^tait  mutake.  I  knew  exactly  the  dif- 
ference berween  the  opening  of  the  door 
and  the  entraace  of  a  phantom,  and  the 
Mnethuig  iUid  the  enttanoe  of  a  real  per- 
ton. 

*'  The  phantoms  appeared  eqtially  clear 
and  distinct  at  aU  times  and  imder  all  dr- 
nmwtancea,  both  when  I  was  alooe  and 

when  I  was  in  compuyt  ea  ireU  Id  the 

day  as  «t  night ;  in  my  own  house  as  well 
as  abroad ;  they  were,  however,  lets  fre- 
quent when  I  waa  in  die  houae  of  a  filend, 
and  seldom  appeared  to  me  bi  the  street. 
When  I  closed  my  eyes  tliey  would  some- 
lioieii  totally  disappear,  although  1  occa- 
aionaDy  bdield  tbem  when  I  diut 
yet  when  they  disappeared  on  such  occa- 
sions, tliey  were  ^enr* rally  visible  again 
when  I  opened  my  cye&.  I  luually  miw 
hnmaB  fimna  of  both  aexea;  but  they  ge- 
nerally appeared  not  to  take  the  slightest 
notice  ot  each  other,  moving  as  in  a  mar- 
ket-place, where  all  are  eager  to  press 
throogh  the  crowd ;  at  times,  however,  they 
se<  iTu  d  to  be  transacting:  im  ss  with  each 
other.  I  also  saw  several  times,  people  on 
hotaehark,  dogs,  and  birds.  All  these 
phantoms  appeared  to  me  in  their  natural 
sixe,  and  as  distinct  and  perfect  as  if  alive, 
exhibiting  dififerent  shades  of  carnation  in 
the  uneorend  pnrta ;  «a  wdl  as  dlflbrent 
colours  and  fitthions in tbdr  dresses,  though 
the  colotirn  seemed  somewhat  paler  than  in 
real  nature.  None  of  the  figures  appeared 
petdcnlariy  terriUe,  grotesque,  or  disgust- 
ing ;  most  of  them  being  ef  an  UMtiiferent 
shape,  and  some  having  even  a  pleaang 
aspect'* 

It  IB  very  evident  that  this  extra- 
ordmary  delusion  was  dependent  al- 
together upon  indigestion,  occurring 
in  a  frame  irritated,  unstrung,  and 
rendered  morbidly  sensitive  hx  a  dis- 
trcssina^  dr^ree  of  nervous  irr!tn})i!!t-v. 
It  was  a  cunoua  lact,  that  Uu  ae  phan- 
toms were  more  particularly  game- 
fome  and  intrusive  at  the  time  that 
the  food  remained  in  the  stomach 
ondierested,  and  unacted  upon  by  the 
peculiar  I'unctions  of  that  organ  ;  as 
soon  as  digestion  commenced  diey 
began  to  disappear,  and  when  the 
function  was  com[)lcted,  they  had  to- 
tally vanished.  It  was  a  fortunate 
circumstance  for  Nicolai  that  he  was 
%  man  of  strong  ner\'es  and  of  en- 
larged information ;  had  he  not  beat 
so,  he  must  have  been  irrecoverably 
maddened  by  these  spectral  visitants. 
His  own  remarks  on  such  cases  are 
admirable 

**  Those  wlio  pretend  to  have  seen  and 


heard  ghosts,  ohstinately  maintain,  that 
they  perceived  the^  apparitions  by  the 
usual  agency  of  their  senses.  In  older  to 
deftst  that  belief  vie  generally  desure  them 
to  consider  how  many  people  have  hwn 
imposed  upon  by  artful  novices,  and  liow 
liaUe  vie  are  to  deodve  onrsdvsi.  We 
advise  them  to  lay  hold  of  the  supposed 
spectres,  assuring  them  that  they  are  gene- 
rally found  to  be  of  a  very  corporeal  na- 
ture^ Bnt  those  vrho  Imve  a  predileetion 
for  the  miraculous,  pay  no  atCendon  to 
these  objections ;  insisting?  that  the  produc- 
tions of  their  morbid  imaginations  are  real 
beings.  We  cannot,  theiefore,  collect  too 
many  of  such  well  substantiated  facts,  as 
shew  how  easily  our  imagination  imposes 
on  us  erroneous  notions,  and  deludes  not 
only  delirioos  persons,  bnt  even  those  who 
are  in  full  posi^esiion  of  their  faculties,  by 
causing  them  to  see  phantasms,  which  can 
scarcely  be  dislinguii*hed  from  real  ap- 
peaiances**' 

Then  foUows  the  narration  we 

have  qTiotcd,  with  these  sensible  ob- 
servations :  "I  cannot  assign  any 
other  cause  for  these  illusions,  then 
ft  Gontimied  rumination  on  the  'veza* 
tiona  I  had  suffered,  -which,  I  could 
not  forget,  and  the  consequence  of 
which  I  meditated  to  counteract. 
These  meditations  always  occupied 
my  mind  three  hours  after  dinner, 
jmti  wkm  my  digettUm  commenceA, 
....  All  that  i  could  mfer  was, 
that  while  my  nervous  system  was 
in  such  an  irri.  uvular  and  irritable 
state,  tlie  piiautusms  would  aopear 
to  me  as  if  I  actually  saw  and  neard 
them  ;  that  these  illusions  were  not 
modified  b^-  any  known  laws  of  rea- 
son, imagination,  or  the  common  as- 
sociation of  ideas,  and  that,  prob- 
ably, other  people,  who  may  have 
seen  similar  apparitions,  were  ex^ 
actly  in  the  same  predicament." 

The  patirnt  was  right  with  regard 
to  the  cause  of  these  capricious  visi- 
tors ;  for  as  his  nervous  irritability 
subsided,  their  yisitohecame  less  fre- 
quent, until  *1hey  were  wholljr  dis- 
continncd  ;  not,  perhaps,  without 
some  tiegree  ot  regret  on  the  part  of 
the  recovering  hypochondriac,  for  he 
tells  us,  "  At  d'ilierent  thnes  there 
appeared  to  me  both  dear  and  sensi- 
ble friends  of  both  sexes,  whose  ad- 
dresses tended  to  appease  my  grief. 
These  consolatory  speeches  were  iii 
general  addressed  to  me  when  I  was 
alone,  and  most  needed  them ;  some* 
times  I  was  accosted  by  these  con- 
doling frientls  while  in  comjjauy,  and 
frequently  while  real  persons  were 
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speak  in c:  to  me.  These  addresses 
consistetl  boiiietimes  of  abrupt  hut 
impressive  phrases,  and  at  others 
tiifiy  were  re^urly  and,  eloquently 
connected/'  we  can  reaidily  believe 
that  these  addresses  were,  indeed, 
consolaton,-."  Let  us  picture  to 
ourselves  a  man  of  a  quick,  irritable, 
sensitive  disposition — a. true  speci- 
men  of  the  gemii  hriioMIe,  plunged 
in  grief  and  anger  at  the  base  ill 
usage  and  inirratiturle,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, of  an  unfeeling  world  :  let  us 
imagine  such  a  person  shutting  him- 
self in  lib  own  cfaamberj  disgusted, 
and  sorrowfdl,  smarting  moreover 
under  the  sharp  sting  of  nis  assumed 
wrongs,  calling  to  his  aid,  with  the 
air  and  solemnity  of  an  enchanter, 
his  uttciidant  genii,  and  receiving 
from^  them  tliat  sympathy  tad  oon- 
solation  which  every  one  else  with- 
holds. Such  was  Nicolai's  case, 
who,  conscious  though  he  was  of 
the  delusion  and  its  cause,  must, 
nevertheless,  have  yielded  some> 
what  to  the  strange  and  vMd  Im* 
pression  of  the  moment. 

Biit  a  more  palpable  phvpical 
cause  has  produced  an  effect  equally 
extraordinary.  Persons  subject  to 
MMithave  experienced  these  strange 
nattncinations,  particnlariy  in  that 
form  of  the  disease  which  the  leanied 
called  rpcedent.  Although  generally 
a  disease  of  the  joints  of  tlie  extre- 
mities, gout  has  occasiouaiiy  attack- 
ed the  afeomadi,  and  Iftie  brain;*  and 
in  Uie  latter  case  violent  pains  have 
lieen  produced,  which  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  vivid  and  painful 
ideas.  To  these  symptoms  spectral 
illnsioBa  have  sometimes  supervened, 
as  in  the  Ibllowmg  cose,  leoorded  by 
Dr.  Ahknon:— > 

^  I  was  cdbd  to  vUt  Mn.  B.,  a  fine  oM 

lady,  about  eighty  vears  of  age,  whom  I 
have  fVctiuently  visited  in  fits  of  the  gout. 
At  a  period  when,  from  her  general  feel- 
ingly she  ladwr  expected  die  gout^  she  was 
seized  with  an  unusual  deafiiess,  and  gfeit 
distention  in  tlie  organs  of  digestion.  From 
thii»  time  she  wu  visited  by  several  of  her 
ftiends,  whom  the  had  not  invited*  and 
whom  she  at  first  so  far  considered  as  so 
ttially  present,  that  she  told  them  she  was 
very  sorry  &he  could  not  bear  them  speak, 
nor  keep  up  coDVCtsatlooVdth  then  {  she 
woidJ,  therefore,  order  the  ca]^-table, 
and  rang  the  bell  for  that  purpose.  Upon 
the  entrance  of  the  servant,  the  whole  par- 
ty diaappeared :  the  could  not  help  ex- 
fmdnc  her  Mupifae  to  her  miid  dMt  th^ 


should  all  go  away  so  abruptly,  but  »>he 
could  scarotly  believe  licr  wixeii  ^le  told 
her  tliMe  had  been  nobody  fai  the  room. 
She  was  so  ashamed,  that  she  suffered  for 
many  d&ys  and  nights  together,  the  intru- 
won  of  a  variety  of  plumtonis,  and  had 
some  of  her  fiaett  fteUngs  mooght  upon 
by  tlie  exhibition  of  friends  long  lost,  and 
who  only  came  to  rheat  her  faticy,  and  re- 
vive aematiuns  thai  time  had  almost  obU- 
teialeda  She  detennhied«  hewefer»  far  a 
loBg  time  not  to  complain,  and  contented 
herself  with  merely  rinsrinj?  her  br'I,  find- 
ing that  &he  could  always  get  nd  ot  the 
pbantoBM  bf  die  CBtnuioe  of  her  maid, 
whenever  they  became  distressing.  It 
was  not  till  some  time  after  that  she  could 
hnag  herself  to  relate  her  distr^ses  to  me. 
Sie  was  this  time  eooeemed  of  her 
own  rationality,  and  so  were  those  friends 
who  really  \i8ited  her;  for  they  novrr 
could  tiiid  any  one  circumstance  in  her 
eonduet  and  eoovetiadon  to  kad  dieni  to 
suspect  her  in  the  smallest  degree  de- 
ranged, thoiiirh  unwell.  This  romplaintwas 
entirely  reniuved  by  cataplai»ms  to  the  feet 
and  gende  purgatives,  and  tcnnfaialed  a 
short  time  afterwards  in  a  regtdar  slight 
fit  of  the  pont.  She  has  rrmained  ever 
kince,  now  Muncwhot  mure  than  a  year,  in 
the  peiftct  enjoyment  of  her  hcaldi  and 

From  these  exampIeo^-Hmd  we 
could  adduce  many  others — ^we  are  led 
to  infer  that  the  prndurtinn  of  ppee, 
tral  illusions  is  rit  rrssarilv  connecti'd 
with  certain  affections  of  the  body, 
caused  by  some  derangement  of  the 
nervous  or  circolatbg  system,  €>r 
such  affections  Re|inald  Soot,  the 
resolute  opposcr  of  witchcraft  and 
demonology^  has  well  remarked^ 
that— 

"  ThoM^h  (hey  appear  in  the  mtnd  of 
man,  yet  tlicy  are  in  the  bodie,  and  pro- 
ceed fkom  diis  humour,  which  ti  the  v«7 
dregs  of  blood,  nourishing  and  feeding 
thc^e  places ;  from  whence  proceed  fears, 
cogitations,  superstitions,  fastings,  labours, 
and  tneh  like.  This  nieiEetfa  mflferaiioe  of 
torments,  and  (as  tone  laic^)  fcrat^ht  <f 
thingi  to  oome." 

Jerome  Cardan,  the  most  whole- 
sale visionary  that  ever  existed,  be- 
gan  early  in  litVto  src  strange  sights. 
Before  he  left  hi&  bed  in  the  morn- 
mg  he  saw  a  snoeeeiion  of  figures, 
composed  of  brazen  rings,  Hka  linka 
of  mail,  (though  he  had  never  seen 
mail  armour  at  that  time,")  nK)\  in 
a  circular  direction  upwards,  from 
the  left  to  the  right,  till  they  dis£q>- 
peared.  lliis  was  hat  tiie  prelndo 
to  moif  cxtenstvc  and  more  inagniH* 
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cent  yisioDS.  "Videbam  ego  ima- 
gines  diversts  qtiau  ttehim,  demo* 

num,  animalium,  eqaomm  com  equi- 
tibu8,herbaram,arborum,  instnimen- 
torum  TOusicorum,  hominum  diver- 
soniin  habituum  vestiuinque  vari- 
arnm^  tabicines  pnedpu^  cumtabis 
quasi  sonantibus,  nulla  tamen  vox 
aut  sonus  oxmidiebatur :  praterea 
niilites,  pi>fHilij3,  arva,  formasque 
corporum  usque  ad  hunc  diem  mthi 
imriaaat  hum  ct  s^lvas,  aliaque 
quorum  noa  Bumini,  qtiandoque 
multaruin  renim  congeriem  simul 
irmentitira,  non  tamrn  iit  se  confun- 
deniitt  sed  ut  properarent.  Erant 
autem  perspicua  iUa,  sed  non  ita  ut 
proinde  easet,  ac  si  noa  adessen^ 
nsc  densa  «t  ocnlo  penria  mm  es* 
sent."* 

These  "  phantasms/*  as  Nicolai 
ealls  them,  were  common  to  other 
§fmuum  beside  Caidao.  Ben  Jon* 
Km  wwm  giiled  with  similar  spedtral 
powers.  Tn  the  **  Heads  of  Conver- 
sation/'  |mb!ished  by  the  executors 
of  Drummond  of  Hawthomden^ 
Jonson  "  is  mads  to  have  told  his 
fricnd^that— 

"  When  die  Kii^  came  to  EoglsBdt 

about  the  (iine  th:it  tlie  plair^e  was  in 
London,  he  being  in  the  country  at  Sir 
Robert  Cotton's  house  with  old  Camden, 
he  wir,  in  a  vision,  his  eldest  son,  Aen  a 
young  child  and  at  London,  appear  uTifo 
him  with  the  mark  of  a  bloody  cross  on 
Ids  fofdiead,  as  If  H  bad  been  cut  wiA  a 
Birad ;  at  which  being  sore  amesed,  he 
prayed  unto  God,  and  in  the  momitip;  he 
came  into  Mr.  Camden's  chamber  to  tell 
hfan,  who  persuaded  Mm  k  was  hut  sn  sp- 
lidiension,  at  which  he  should  not  be  de- 
jected. In  fhf  mean  time  there  cnmc  let- 
tm  from  his  -vkiie  of  the  death  ot  that  boy 
in  the  plague.  He  appeeied  to  him  of  a 
manly  shape,  and  of  thiat  growth  he  tiUnhs 
he  shall  be  at  the  resurrection." 

This  by  itself  would  have  been 
somewhat  marvellous,  although  to 
be  accounted  fur  by  llie  anxiety 
which  the  poet  most  hsTe  felt  for  his 
son,  exposed  as  he  was  to  that  deso- 
lating disease,  the  plague  ;  and  the 
coincidence  of  his  death  was  certain- 
ly remarkable.  But  the  poet  was 
olrmely  excnisive  and  somewhat 
extrmTaguit  in  bis  visions,  for  be 
*'  spent  a  whole  night  in  looking  to 
his  great  toe,  nbont  which  he  saw 
Tartars  and  Turks,  Komans  and 


«0 

Carthagiuians,  hghtrng  most  man- 
fully."t 

It  would  really  be  a  most  inter- 

esting:  pursuit  to  follow  up  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  to  show  how  that  peculiar 
temperament,  which  constitutes  the 
hi^cvt  grade  of  sensibility  and  genius 
oontritmtes,  to  render  its  possessors 
so  susceptible  of  these  curious  impres- 
sions. It  was  this  temperament,  ex- 
cited by  an  accidental  circumstance, 
that  produced  the  well-known  vision 
of  Or.  Donne ;  who»  while  he  was 
residing  at  Paris,  saw  the  figure  of 
his  wife,  then  in  London,  pass 
through  the  room,  with  her  hair 
dishevelled,  and  carrying  a  dead 
child  m  her  arms.  The  poem  which 
he  wrote,  previously  to  ueir  8e|Mura- 
tion,  will  [iffnrd  a  sufficient  clue  for 
the  appearancL  of  such  a  vision. 

It  is  under  circumstances  similar 
to  fhew  that  the  **  Scottish  Second 
Sight"  IS  produced*  Much  has  been 
written  about  this  very  extraordinary 
quality ;  and  many  proofs  of  its  effect 
have  been  adduced.  The  following 
instances,  related  by  Dr.  Ferriar,  in 
his  Interarting  little  work  on  Appa- 
ritions,  are  so  well  authenticated, 
and  so  striking):,  that  we  shall  nanatt 
them  in  his  own  words : — 

*<  A  gendeman  connected  with  my 
fiouly,  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  cer- 
fainly  addicted  to  no  sopetstitfoii,  wee 

quartered  early  in  life  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  cenlnrv,  near  the  rastle  of  a  pentlc- 
nian  in  tliu  uortii  ol  ikodand,.  wiio  was  sup- 
pused  ii>  |>oaBets  the  secood  right..  Stiange 
rumours  were  afloat  respecting  the  old 
chieftain.  He  hnd  epoken  to  an  appa- 
rition wliicii  ran  along  the  batUenients  of 
the  house,  and  had  never  been  cheerftil 
afterwards.  Hi^  prophetir  visions  oxrited 
surprise,  even  in  tliut  region  of  credulity  ; 
and  his  retired  habits  fiivoured  the  popular 
opinion.  My  friend  assured  me,  that  one 
day,  ^vhile  he  was  reading  a  y  l.iy  to  the 
kuiics  of  the  frtmily,  the  Chief,  who  had 
been  walking  seross  die  room,  stopped 
suddenly,  and  assiuned  the  look  of  a  sesr. 
He  rang  the  !)ell,  and  ordered  the  proom 
to  saddle  a  horse ;  to  proceed  immediately 
to  a  seat  in  tfie  ncii^dionriMMid,  and  to  In- 
quire efter  tlie  hesllh  of  Lady  .  If 

the  account  was  favourable,  he  then  di- 
rected him  to  call  at  another  castle,  and  to 
ask  sftersnotherhdy  whom  hensmed. 

"  The  reader  immediately  closed  bis  book, 
and  declared  tlmt  he  would  not  ]irorefd 
till  these  abrupt  orders  were  explained,  as 
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be  wif  confident  that  they  were  prodiK^ 
hj  die  eeoond  light  The  Chief  wm  ^ery 
on  willing  to  explain  himaelf,  but  at  length 

lie  owned  that  the  door  had  opened,  and 
that  a  httle  wumau  witliout  a  head  had 
entered  tiie  room ;  diat  the  apparition  in- 
dicated the  sudden  death  of  some  peraou 
ctf  his  fir(juriintance ;  and  the  only  two 
persons  who  resembled  the  figure,  were 
thoK  ladiee  after  whose  beaith  he  had 
■ent  to  inquire.  A  few  hoine  efterwarde 
the  servant  retnmod,  wMh  an  ncronnt  that 
one  of  the  ladie»  had  died  ol  an  apoplectic 
Hty  about  tbe  tine  arlien  die  twoh 
peoMd.'* 

"  At  another  time  the  Chief  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  by  indisposition,  and  my 
friend  was  reading  to  him,  on  a  stormy 
winter  night,  wh9e  the  fishing  boat  l>e- 
longing  to  the  castle  was  at  sea.  The  old 
gentleman  repeatedly  expressed  miich  anxi- 
ety respecting  hb  people,  and  at  laat  ex- 
dafancd,  •*  My  boat  la  looti*'  The  colo- 
nel replied,  '*  How  do  you  know  it,  sir  V* 
He  answered,  *'  T  see  two  of  the  boatmen 
bringing  in  liie  tiurd,  drowned,  ail  dripping 
wet,  and  hying  bin  down  doee  beride 
your  chair."  Tlie  chair  wa.s  shifted  with 
great  precipitation.  In  tlie  course  of  the 
nigiit  liic  titiheruien  returned  with  the 
ootpee  of  one  of  the  boatmen." 

These  death-tokenB  are  very  can- 
ons,  bat  tiiey  may  be  physically  ac- 
counted for  by  the  great  and  intense 
anxiety  of  the  sccrs,  directed  in  most 
instances  towards  the  objects  whose 
dissolution  is  portended.  But,  con- 
nected with  this  subject  "  there  are 
more  things  m  heaven  and  esdrlh,  than 
ire  dreamt  of  in  our  phfloaophy." 

In  a  wild  and  retired  district  in 
North  Wales,  that  namely  which 
extends  from  Dolgelly  westward  to 
Barmouth  and  Towyn,  where  there 
is  certainly  as  much  superstition  as 
in  any  otiier  district  of  uie  same  ex- 
tent, and  where  there  are  many  in- 
dividual ^v'}lo  lay  claim  to  the  title 
and  cai)ai)ilitics  of  seers,  the  follow- 
ing occurrence  took  place,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  moimtain. 
eera.  We  can  vouch  for  tiie  tmth  of 
the  statement,  as  many  members  of 
f)iir  own  tmht„  or  clan,  were  witness- 
es of  the  fact.  On  a  dark  evening,  a 
few  winters  ago,  some  persons  with 
whom  we  are  well  acqiminted,  were 
retnming  to  Barmouth  on  the  south 
or  opposite  side  of  the  river*  As 
they  approached  the  ferry-house  at 
Penthryn,  which  is  directly  opposite 
Barmouth,  they  obsei-ved  a  iiglit  near 
the  hoiise«  which  they  conjectured  to 


he  produced  by  a  bonfire,  and  greatly 
puizicd  they  were  to  discover  the 
reason  why  it  should  have  been  light- 
ed. Aatiieycame  nearer,  however, 
it  vanished,  and  when  they  inquired 
at  the  house  respecting  it,  Uiey  were 
surprised  to  learn  that  not  only  had 
the  people  there  displayed  no  light, 
but  tnev  had  not  even  seen  one  $  nor 
could  uiey  perceive  any  signs  of  it 
on  the  8flnf1«!.  On  reach rng  Bar- 
mouth, the  circumstance  was  men- 
tioned, and  the  fact  corroborated  by 
some  of  people  there,  who  Ind 
also  plainly  nnd  distinctly  seen  the 
light.  It  was  settled,  therefore,  by 
some  of  the  old  fishermen,  that  thin 
was  a  "  death -token,"  and,  sure 
enough,  the  man  who  kept  the  ferry 
at  that  time,  'was  drowned  at  high* 
watsr  a  few  nights  afterwards,  on  tiie 
very  spot  where  the  light  was  seen. 
He  was  landing  from  the  boat,  when 
he  fell  into  the  water,  and  so  perish- 
ed. 

The  same  winter  the  Barmouth 
peoplcj  as  well  as  the  inhabitanta  of 
the  opposite  banks,  were  struck  by 

the  appearance  of  a  number  of  small 
lights,  which  were  seen  dancing  in 
the  air  at  a  place  called  Borthwyn, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town.  A 
great  numlier  of  people  came  out  to 
see  these  lights  ;  and,  after  a  while, 
they  all  but  one  disappeared,  and 
this  one  proceeded  slowly  towards 
the  water's  edge,  to  a  little  bay  where 
some  boats  were  moored.  The  men 
in  a  sloop  which  was  anchored  near 
the  spot,  saw  the  light  advancing^ 
they  saw  it  also  hover  for  a  few  se- 
conds over  one  particular  boat,  and 
then  totally  disappear.  Two  or 
three  days  afterwards,  the  man  to 
whom  tint  particular  boat  belonged, 
was  drowned  in  the  river,  \vbile  he 
was  sailing  about  Bannouth  harbour 
in  that  very  boat.  We  have  narra- 
ted these  fiicts  just  as  they  occurred : 
we  must  leave  the  solution  of  the 
mystery  to  the  ingenuity  of  our  read- 
ers. 

Considering  this  as  a  digression, 
we  return  to  the  spectral  illusions ; 
and  there  can  be  no  difficulty  hi  at- 
tributing  them  to  a  particular  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  brain,  which 
mnv  be  termed  a  disease,  and  called 
HuUitcinatio.  The  physician  well 
knows,  that,  in  certain  diseases  of 

the  brain,  nuh  as  insanity,  and  even 
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auBfile  ddifimn*  spectrtl  illusions  oc- 
cur, and  continue,  as  in  Nicolai's 

ca>'f .  for  many  days.  It  is  true  that 
ISiicukii  was  neither  mad  nor  deliri- 
000 ;  bat  hbbnkinwM,  i)«mthele88, 
deranged,  and  excited  by  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  thus  were  engendered  those 
visions  which  haunted  him  so  long. 
I&  all  nervous  maladies  the  brain 
unlet  be  more  or  lees  affected ;  and 
it  ie  curious  to  observe  what  a 
strange  confiision  of  ideas  and  per- 
ception occurs  in  such  rnses.  The 
senses  either  lose  their  powers  alto- 
gether, or,  so  distort  and  alter  im- 
preaaiiHis.  as  to  create  the  most  ex^ 
tnoidinary  perplexity.  Persons  have 
imagined  themselves  converted  into 
stones  and  statues — into  glass  or  china 
omameuts,  and  have  been  alraid  of 
moving,  le«t  they  should  be  dashed  to 
pieces  by  any  nnliieky  or  an  nn- 
ibrtunate  collision.  Some  patients 
have  conceived  themseives  so  hugely 
enlarged  in  bulk,  as  to  be  unable  to 
enter  a  room,  or  a  carriage,  or  a  gate ; 
while  others,  carrying  about  with 
them  an  immense  **  mountain  of 
tlesh,"  havofanrird  themselves  as  lean 
as  the  "  Uvuig  skeleton."  But  ail  these 


ittoskms,  as  wsU  as  others  too  nnme- 

rous  to  mention,  arise,  of  course, 
from  physical  causes,  and  may  be 
traced  to  some  derangement  of  the 
brain,  dunging,  disordering,  and  re- 
versing the  action  of  the  external 
senses. 

In  addition  to  this  explanation  of 
the  appearance  of  apparitions,  it  has 
frequently  occurred  that  the  mind 
has  magnified  or  distorted  harmless 

and  even  inanimate  objects,  into  the 
most  horrible  spectres.  Fear  and 
terror  are  wonderfully  creative,  and 
the  scatlied  and  withered  branches  of 
an  old  tree  have  caused  more  alany 
and  consternation  than  a  band  of 
robbers,  or  a  legion  of  warlike  plun- 
derers. This  species  of  spectres  car- 
ries with  it  its  own  detcctiuii ;  but, 
with  regard  to  the  more  abetrose  il- 
lusions, their  origin  maybe  always 
discovered  by  a  calm,  candid,  and 
careful  examination.  We  might  have 
extended  our  illustrations  to  a  greater 
length,  but  our  limits  forbid  ns  to  tn« 
dulge  in  the  exposition ;  and  we  have 
already  said  sufficient,  perhaps,  to* 
induce  the  reflecting  reader  to  "  pon- 
der upon  our  words  and  be  wise." 
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No.  IV.— Keating.  (1640.) 

Gboffry  Keating,  author  of  the  History  of  Ireland,  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  and  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  at  a  foreign  university. 

Little  is  kuuwu  respecting  ium,  beyond  the  fact  recorded  in  an  inscrip- 
tion over  the  Chapel  door  of  Tubrid,  near  Cahir  in  Tipperary,  of  which 
county  he  is  believed  to  have  beeaa  native.  From  this  it  appears,  that  the 
Chapel  was  built  by  the  Rev.  Eugene  Duhy,  vicar  of  Tubrid,  and  Doctor 
Geoflfr)'  Keating,  in  1644 ;  about  six  years  after  which  period,  Keating  is 
supnosed  to  have  died. 

Keating's  exile  from  Ireland  b  traditionally  said  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  persecution  of  Sir  William  Parsons,  (one  of  the  Lord  Justices  of 
Ireland,  in  1640,)  which  originated  from  a  sermon  preached  by  Keating 
against  Sir  William's  mistress ;  although,  judging  from  the  period  and  the 
tone  of  Keating  s  WTitings,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  his  olfeuce  was 
of  a  political  nature.  On  his  return  to  Ireland,  Keating  is  believed  to  have 
wandered  through  the  country  in  disguise,  and  to  have  collected  the  romantic 
fictions  and  ballads  from  which  he  a&rwaids  composed  his  History  of  Ire- 
land. 

I  remember  that  a  singular  chasm  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  Galtee 
Mountains  by  an  old  man,  who  abounded  in  local  traditions,  aus  the  place 
where  "  Father  Keating  remained  concealed  for  three  days  without  food» 
when  Cromwdl's  soldiers  were  hunting  him.** 

71ic  spot  was  called  "  Poul  Grainead,"  (the  Ugly  Hole,)  and  afterwards 
became  celebrated  as  the  retreat  of  a  rapparee  or  freebooter  nnnicd  liulf- 
pcnny.    It  is  about  seven  or  eight  miles  west  of  Cahir,  and  not  lai-  from 
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the  ruins  of  an  old  tower,  called,  (I  think,)  Gappai^b,  whicli  may  be  aeen 
from  the  road  leading  by  Bansha  to  Tipperary. 

The  History  of  Ireland  bv  Keating,  (as  the  Ul-digetted  fables  of  the  bards 
•re  oallfid,)  commences  at  the  remotest  era»  sad  oomee  down  to  the  invasion 
of  the  English  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second.  The  original  title  was 
"  Fofiur  feAfA  A]rt  or  Rudiments  of  Knowledge  on  Ireland.  Many 

transcripts  appear  to  have  been  made  of  this  work.  Mr.  Walker  in  his 
Essay  on  Irit>h  Dress,  speaks  of  an  illuminated  copy  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Archer,  (17S7,)  which  was  executed  by  WiUiam  Lynch  in  1608.  This 
History  was  fint  printed  in  translation  by  Dermod  O'Connor,  in  1733,  1  vol. 
folio.  Another  edition  appeared  in  1738,  with  places  of  the  arms  of  the 
principal  Irish  families,  and  other  additions.  In  1809  it  was  republished 
in  2  vols.  8vo.  Duijlin,  and  a  new  and  more  correct  translation,  as  far  as  the 
Christian  era,  was  published  in  I  toI.  8vo.  Dublin,  1811,  wi&  the  orif^mal 
Irish  on  opposite  pages,  by  Mr.  William  Halliday,  whose  prematnre  deHii 
prevented  him  from  completing  the  imdertaking. 

'  Keating  also  wrote  atrcatiseon  the  mass,  calleci  "  GocA^n  rc].\z  ax)  ^limiofj/' 
(a  Key  to  the  Shield  of  the  Mass,)  and  a  moral  treatise  on  death,  "  ^lii 
bioriswJoice  bAir,"  *'  Three  pointed  Shafts  of  Death,"  both  of  which  are 
nnpublished. 

But  Doctor  Keating  appears  to  desem  considsfation  as  a  poet.  Besides 

the  poems,  of  which  the  two  following  specimens  are  frag^nents,  he  was  the 
author  of  Thirty-six  verses  in  praise  of  Teige  O'Coffey,  a  celebrated  performer 
on  the  harp,  beginning  : — 

«  (Who  b  the  sage  by  whom  die  hsrp  is  ■tnck)f  ^ 

In  Ryan's  Worthies  of  Ireland,  an  Elegv  on  the  death  of  the  Lord  of 
Decies  is  ascribed  to  Keating,  and  also  a  boriesque  poem  on  his  servant 
Simon,  whom  he  compares  with  the  heroes  of  antiqaity* 

1. 

Tbb  Exilb's  FanswsLL. 

I  UAV£  been  able  to  obtain  only  six  verses  of  tliis  poem,  which  is  said  to 
consist  of  foor  and  twenty.  It  commences  "  9)p  b«Af^  Imc  a  rsnl^lft*" 
transposed  in  the  translation  into  the  thisd  line. 

Forced  by  fraud  and  by  Saxon  oppfcasion 

Without  its  green  border  to  rest ; 

Bear  with  thee,  O  letter,  my  blessing. 
For  the  beautiful  Isle  of  the  West. 

To  the  nobles  who  cherish  the  Bard, 

Bear  with  thee  my  grateful  farewell ; 
And  may  peace  be  thy  clergy's  reward. 
Not  laws,  that  proscribe  and  expel. 

To  thy  vallies,  thy  fields,  and  thy  hills. 

My  heart  sends  a  thousand  larewells ; 
To  thy  smooth  lalces,  and  swift  roahing  rUls, 

To  thy  mountains— their  crags  and  their  dells. 

Farewell  to  thy  fruit-bearing  trees 

Farewell  to  Uiy  murmuring  weirs. 
That  gave  a  sweet  voice  to  the  breeze, 
^  IdjLe  the  song  of  the  Women  of  Tears** 

Dear  Island  !  may  plenty  be  thine  ! 

May  the  sky  that  is  o'er  thee  be  calm! 
Thy  mornings  with  dew  freshly  shine. 

And  thy  evenings  breathe  only  of  balm. 


•  Keenen»flrnioiimefB6r  the  dead. 
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H0I7  lale — tho'  within  thee  now  dwell. 
False  trailorB  to  God  and  to  me, 

lUce  my  blessing— my  fondest  flurewdl-* 
Acfoss  tiift  liroBd  wttves  of  iSbs  wttu 


11. 

On  TBS  MisEfii&s  OF  Ireland. 

Of  this  poem  on  the  enactment  of  the  Penal  Laws,  and  the  tyranny  of  fhe 
English  over  the  Irish,  which  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  twenty  verses^  ft 

fragment  of  seven  only  has  come  into  my  hands. 

It  commences  "  Oo  T5*^o]i  00  ctia&  21)^5       iji  cobUin»  orbce,** 

'When  it  is  remembered  that  Keating  was  of  English  extraction,  the  mdig- 

natioii  displayed  by  him  in  the  following  poem  may  appear  singular,  were  it 

not  a  matter  of  notoriety  in  the  History  of  Ireland,  that  Kn?rHsh  settlers  and 
their  descendants,  or,  as  they  are  termed  "  the  degenerate  }>n[:lish,"  have  al- 
ways been  more  inimical  to  the  Engliah  government  tiian  the  genuine 
Iriuu 

In  the  measure  I  haya  diosen,  eight  lines  are  genaraily  required  to  render 

a  four- line  verse  of  the  original ;  although,  in  one  instance,  a  verse  has  been 
translated  in  the  same  number  nf  lines,  yet,  in  another^  (that  of  the  first 
versej  the  translation  has  extended  to  twelve. 


Tlie  news  I  hear  from 

Destro}'3  my  peace,  and  breaks  my  sleep; 
Fresh  chains  and  fetters  for  her  wearing 
Are  forged,  and  she  must  wear  and  weep. 

It  makes  my  life-blood  chill  and  Bicken 

To  sec  again  the  times  of  old. 
As  Israel's  suns,  her  children  stricken, 

Thnr  birth-right  lost,  their  freedom  sold. 

To  sec  how  party  strife  and  wrangle 
To  Saxon  laws  have  made  her  yield  ; 

That,  like  to  tares,  the  wheat  will  strangle, 
Aiid  spread  their  masfry  o'er  the  field. 

O,  Ireland  !  hone  and  shameless  woman. 
As  hooded  Imrlol'*^  laiac  and  vile. 

With  breast  to  every  stranger  common. 
No  mother's  love  is  m  thy  smik ! 

Tin-  bosom,  Erin !  soft  and  swelling. 
No  milk  affords  thy  offspring  now ; 

For  in  tiiy  arms  securely  dwelltn^ 
Are  Utters  of  ft  foreign  sow. 

And  greedy  herds  that  from  the  ocean, 
Hftve  soof^  thy  pastures  bri^^t  and  green^ 

Now  rove  abroad  in  wild  commotion. 
And  in  thy  golden  vales  ftre  seen* 

Strong-handed  soldiers  boldly  seize  on 
Each  chieftain's  hall — ^his  ancient  home ; 

Let  sword  be  drawn — 'tis  death  or  treason- 
Outlawed  the  rightful  lord  must  roam. 


♦  The  efrfthet "  hooded"  ajipcars  intended  to  add  treachery  to  infamy.—*'  TfnncJrd 
men,'*  says  Mr.  Walker  in  hi»  Essay  on  Iri&h  Dress,  "  I  think;  aie  mcntiottt:d  umiuc- 
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Fierce  squadrons,  like  the  armed  bramble. 

Now  overrun  each  wasted  plain. 
For  houses,  mills,  and  parks  tiief  gamble,* 

And  God's  own  holy  walls  profane.f 

Where  are  thy  young  meiH-Hon-hearted? 
Til.  ir  fathers,  where?— who  once  were  free. 

Have  all  tlie  brave  and  sage  departed-— 
By  force  and  fraud  exiled  from  thee }% 

Be  still — be  still — my  heart's  hi^h  bounding,  i 

Gone  Is  the  race  of  Kogan  Mor 
But  vauquishetl  spirits  now  are  found  in 

My  country — all  her  pride  is  o'er. 

O !  to  the  strangers  this  is  glory, 

Bnt  it  is  shame  for  me  to  sing 
That  all  the  fame  of  Finnian  story  || 

Is  bubble-like-HUi  empty  thing. 

That  Erin,  great  as  Brian  made  her. 
By  triumph  over  Lochland's  host,** 

Lies  trampled  by  a  new  invader, 

Hei  honour  gone — her  freedom  lost. 

O  that  my  voice  could  rouse  each  valley. 
Then  would  I  make  its  children  free ! 

O  that  mine  eyes  conld  see  them  rally. 
Bat  that  mine  eyes  shall  never  see. 

If  God— the  Gracioos  God  of  Heaven 

No  succour  gives — a  race  of  sLivct, 
To  death,  disgraced,  n-ill  sot)n  bo  driven. 
Or  banished  o'er  Ciiona'a  waves. •f-f 


*  Literally,  U-ump  at  cards,  (^)At)Ab).  It  was  a  cotiHiiun  practice  among  Elizabeth's 
■ad  CromweO's  M>l<Uery  to  dedde  the  dioice  of  the  forfdted  poRseMdons  granted  to  them 
by  playin|>  at  cards  or  drawin  g  ln*s.  An  estate  in  tbf  South  of  Ireland,  nt  pn-si-nt  worth 
upwards  of  a  thou^nd  a  year,  was  won  by  a  folkiwcr  of  Cromwell's  amiy  from  a  troup- 
er, by  die  turn  up  of  a  card;  and  an  ai^foining  estate  of  nearly  the  same  value,  was  sold 
by  hit  oomrade  to  die  Mne  party  for  "  five  jacolmaeB  (five  pounds),  and  a  white  hone.*' 

\  Would  more  correctly  bo  rendered — despoil  or  prey  on,  (I^AOb). 

t  "  Thirty  thousand  went  over  sea  unto  diiierent  countries,  in  the  time  of  CromweU-  ' 
-^English  mte  on  the  origiaaL 

$  Edgan  Ifftr  waa  King  of  Munaler  in  the  aecond  oentnry.  During  his  minority  three 
chiefs,  who  were  supporrrd  by  the  Ni>rthern  powers,  seized  ot\  his  kingdom  and  di- 
vided it  among  them.  But  Eogan  Mor  not  only  recovered  his  kinjjdom  from  the  usurp- 
ers, but  forced  the  Northern  princei*,  whom  he  defeated  in  ten  succestiivc  battles,  to  di- 
vide Ireland  with  him.  There  are  aeveral  ramantic  bidlada  and  traditions  extant  in  Ire- 
land, cdncrrning  tlie  adventurei  of  Edgan  Mdr>  which  abound  with  supernatural  i^ency, 
(ceitio-cor4»i5e). 

I)  "  Tike  Fiind]  are,  in  Ireland,  what  the  race  who  fought  at  Thebes  and  Troy  were 
la  Greece ;  Sigurd  and  his  companions  in  ScandenavTa  ;  Diletrich  and  his  warriors  in  Ger- 
many ;  Arthtir  and  hU  knigbts  in  Britain  ;  and  f  1i  irlemaf^ic  nnd  the  Paladins  in  France  ; 
tliat  is,  raythic  heroes,  conceived  to  have  fitf  exceeded  in  strength  and  prowess  the  puny 
bdngs>w1io  now  occupy  dicir  place." 

*•  Brian  Bom,  King  of  Munstcr,  who  fell  in  the  iNitde  of  ClontarC  A»D.  1014,  by 
whirh  tlie  Danes  were  expell?'d  frcm  Ireland. 

Lochlonnackt  a  Dane,  is  explained  by  i>r.  O'Brien  in  his  Irish  Dictionary,  as  a  name 
et^nadng  in  tfie  maridme  power  of  that  nation ;  from  loch,  the  sea,  and  htudtghaikt 
to  dwell  »r  abide.  The  word,"  adds  tlie  Doctor,  *'  was  orif^lly  loch-kamaohy  from 
loch,  a  lake,  and  or  /onn,  land,  a  Germano-Celtic  word  ;  so  t^iat  lock-lavu(v  h  life- 
rally  signifies  a  lake-lander,  or  one  from  the  land  of  laites.  AU  the  countries  about  the 
Baltic  are  fldl  of  lakes.  Hence  GecMrge  Poumier,  in  his  geographical  description  of  the 
world,  -ays  that  Dania  literally  signifies  terra  aquatiiis,  which  is  the  same  thing  a-s  a  land 
of  lakes.  It  was  donhtless  from  the  Dm  '^  rhrT!istlve>»  the  Irish  did  learn  this  circum- 
stance of  the  nature  of  tbeir  country,  wliich  made  them  give  them  the  Iri^di  name  of 
Lceh-kmnmee." 

ft  "  Cliona,"  says  a  note  on  the  original.  «  is  an  enchantress  that  lives  in  the  Bay  of 

Dublin,  who  cries  whenever  a  Miic^ian  dies."  p,.       . . 
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MAUBSiUf  had  cODcIaded  her  eighth 
aoDg,  and  retired  from  the  piano, 

attendt'il  l)y  the  murmured  applause 
and  admiration  of  a  cri»w<le(l  salon, 
when  I,  by  aome  speciai  interven- 
tion of  fortune,  sank  into  a  diair 
Ik  id«  a  lovely  Italian  woman. — 
'Iliere  was  a  long  pause ;  the  vir- 
twxsa  had  been  in  an  inspired  mood. 
She  had  sung  in  i»everal  languages, 
and  in  aknost  every  style,  till  she 
at  length  finished  wim  a  simple 
Spanish  ballad,  which  drew  tean 
to  her  own  eyes  and  spake  to  every 
heart  around,  of  home — or  home 
feelings—or  of  early  recollections. 
It  was  very  beantifnl ;  and  the  un- 
expected termination  to  a  scene 
which  had  <  oTumenced  in  exuberance 
of  spirits,  and  been  sustained  in 
playfnloess,  was  touching.  There 
was,  consequently,  a  long  and  al- 
most breathless  silence,  in  which 
some  pilgrim-dream  of  the  past  or 
vision  f>f  the  future  visited  each  sof- 
tened bosom,  and  then  by  a  univer- 
sal, although  unuttered  assent,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  singing  should 
cease; — nobody  could  venture  to 
sing  after  that  ballad — nobody  would 
consent  to  have  his  memory  of  it 
desecrated  by  other  sounds.  The 
spirits  of  all,  however,  were  too 
highly  raised  to  harbour  a  thought 
of  partint^;  we  lingered  in  the  scene 
of  our  pnchantment,  '^(iTno  crowd- 
ing round  the  siren  with  that  sincere 
and  silent  homage  which  is  paid 
alone  to  genius — others  seeking,  in 
expression,  a  relief  for  overchargad 


^ling.  Availing  myself  of  the  free- 
dom of  continei^  manners,  I  ad- 
dressed my  fair  companion  ;  she  was, 
like  most  Italian  Indies,  languishing- 
ly  enthusiastic,  and  we  talked  of 
music  in  that  subdued  tone  of  rap- 
ture wherewith  lovers  tallc  of  love, 
when  they  are  conscious  that  strange 
eyes  are  gazing  on  them.  Having 
dilated  upon  the  general  theme  to  be 
found  in  the  poetry  of  every  lan- 
guage, and  thus  given  in  our  own : 

**  Mud e  1  eh,  how  lUnt,  how  weah— • 

Lan^uapc  fades  before  thy  spell, 

"VVhy  should  feeling  ever  speak 

When  lliou  canst  brcatlie  her  soul  so  well  ?** 

We  were  next  naturally  led  by  the 
specimens  we  had  heard,  to  speak  of 
the  music,  and  of  the  musical  taste 
and  feeling  of  the  different  countries. 
I,  of  course,  placed  Italy  and  the 
Italians  in  the  first  rank.  To  them 
Europe  was  indebted  for  her  classic 
music,  as  well  as  for  her  religion  and 
classic  literature — and  then  the  lan- 
guage ! 

Oh !  it  was  the  very  soul  of  har- 
mony. In  confirmation  of  this,  I 
translated  a  whole  stanza  of  Beppo 
into  "  Choice  ItaUan It  was  uiat 
commencing  with 

«  I  love  the^langosgfr-^hBt  soft  bsitMrd 

Latin, 

Which  melts,  like  kio^,  from  a  female 

And  having  gone  through  this,  it 
vras  not  in  human  nature  to  avoid 
prooeedin|  with  the  next,  so  I  went 
on  enthusiastically 


**  I  Uke  die  women  too  (forgive  my  folly) 

From  the  rich  peasant-cheek  of  tuddy  branse. 

And  lfir;rf'  black  eyes  that  fla-sli  on  you  a  volley 
Of  ruy.«i  tlmt  say  a  thousand  tilings  at  once, 

To  die  high  dama's  brow  more  melaiichoty, 
But  clear,  and  with  a  wild  and  liquid  gbuioe, 

Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyes 
Soft  as  her  clime,  and  sunny  as  her  skies." 


The  lady  smiled  graciously,  but 
gravily,  at  the  latter  stanza;  and 
reverting  to  the  former  bin  sumethmg 
Startled  me  with  the  proposition— 
that  after  the  Italians  the  English 
were  the  most  musical  people  in  the 
world,  and  this  in  8]>ite  of  their 
**  harsh  Northern  grunting  guttural." 
Now,  had  a  Frenchwoman  paid  a  si- 
milar  compUnient  to  my  nation,  I 


should  have  contrntrd  mvself  with 
saying  something  about  hi  belle  France 
et  ce  cher  Parit;  but  the  Italians  in- 
^ge  in  no  nnmwming  flattery— and 
with  quiz  or  per»ifiagf,  they  are  un- 
acquainted. So,  mstcad  of  laughing 
away  the  question,  I  proceeded  to 
argue  it  with  her  gravely,  declining, 
with  becoming  modest)%  the  eminent 
Station  she  had  accorded  my  country. 
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and  atating  that  we  had,  in  fact,  no 
national  music.  Oh !  but  she  did  not 
allude  to  our  compositioiw-^there 
were  pretty-— periimpt  charminy-Hne- 
Indies  in  every  conntry — but  music 
belonged  to  Italy  alune.  No,  she 
spoke  of  our  great  taste  and  en- 
thnsiaam  for  wb  deligllt^lll  sctence. 
Many  of  the  finest  singers  in  every 
aalmi  were  sure  to  be  English  ;  and 
then  there  was  my  Lord  Burghersh, 
the  king  in  Florence,  who  wrote 
opens  lumsel^  and  kept  a  poet  and 
a  wwiins,  and  all  the  other  appends 
ages  of  an  harmonious  court;  and 
who,  indeed,  in  all  things  far  ex- 
celled king  Ren&,  of  melodious  me- 
mory. Now  this  was  all  true ;  and 
at  Hiat  moflient  the  best  singer  in  the 
room,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  pro- 
fessors, was  an  English  lady  ;  she, 
too,  had  sung  a  really  beautiful  ro- 
mance of  his  lordship's  (0  dofee 
Mme,)  and,  consequently,  I  ooold 
teke  no  exception  to  his  science  or 
genius,  and  his  taste  was  at  all  timea 
"unquestionahlf.  I  had,  therefore,  a 
difficult  position  to  maintain;  and 
finding  that  my  fair  antagonist  had 
never  been  in  England,  I  abandoned 
it  altogether.  I  knew,  however,  that 
n  sojourner  in  our  land  would  have 
come  t  Q  a  very  ditterent  conclusion. 
The  lady  had  onlv  met  at  Florence 
the  Englisli  of  tne  higher  classes, 
who  do  possess  all  that  delicacy  of 
taste  nnd  love  of  music,  and  the  fine 
arts  generally,  for  which  she  gave 
them  credit,  together  with  a  degree 
of  refinement  and  infonnation  wbich 
she  coidd  not,  perhaps,  appiedafte. 
These  were  to  her  the  representatives 
of  the  nation ;  and  difficult,  indeed, 
would  it  have  been,  to  persuade  her 
they  did  not  represent  it  truly — diffi- 
eolt  would  it  have  been  to  satisfy  her 
that,  in  this  land  of  fteedom,  the 
mass  of  the  people  wore  separated 
from  the  higher  oideis  l»v  a  line,  in- 
visible it  is  true,  but  still  impassable; 
and  that*  between  the  two,  there  vfera 
few  qnalittes  in  common,  and  littie 
s^^pathy,  at  least  in  their  eigoy- 
ments. 

Tlib,  to  most  foreigners,  is  alto- 
getber  nninteUi^ble.  Abroad  the 
tastes,  and  habits,  and  aympathies 

of  an  entire  people,  arc  much  the 
same  ;  there  i'^  no  fstronglv  defined 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  va- 
rious classes ;  and  whenever  Fortune, 
in  her  jesting  mood  ehooset  to  trans* 


fer  a  person  even  from  the  very  low- 
est to  the  most  high,  the  laugh  is  not 
so  much  against  the  object  of  her 
boant]r-  Bat  to  return  to  the  subject 
more  immediately  before  me;  a  fo- 
reip:ner  residing  amongst  us,  would  be 
apt  to  prououuce  a  sweeping  condem- 
nation against  as  aa  a  mosiosl  nation. 
He  would  go  to  our  national  theatres 
and  hear  thn<^c  Imrrible  sins  against 
harmony  which  are  therein  pprpotra- 
ted.  He  would  listen  to  our  great 
singers— «nr  Patons,  OUT  Woods,  our 
Brahans,  and  observe  them  in  the 
language  of — I  forget  whom — "  get- 
ting out  of  their  songs  as  a  dog  doea 
out  of  the  wat^r,  with  a  tremendous 
shake.''  He  would  exidnine  the  con- 
dition of  all  onr  great  theatres— oar 
Italian  Opera  induded*  and  remark 
how  their  management  invariably 
devolved  upon  a  member  of  some 
one  or  other  of  the  respectable  claw- 
es  which  moomed  the  abgar 
geUins — mendid,  mimm^  hAirmm* 
He  would  look,  ahovr  all,  to  our 
Italian  theatre  ;  observe  the  disgrace- 
ful intrigues  (.uaknow^n  in  any  other 
Italian  thea^e)  behind  the  cortain* 
and  the  contemptible  management 
which  presides  over  alL  He  would 
remark  that  the  pnfrf^ren^tr  enea^^ed 
in  his  bpeculatii  »n  jtrLCist  ly  because  he 
was  most  iguuraul  ot  ail  concerning 
it  Hist  he  was  alwaya  aore  to  be 
either  a  banker,  a  tailor,  or  a  coach- 
man,  (Chambers,  it  may  be  stated 
by  the  way,  was  a  banker — the  spe- 
culator in  Drury  Lane,  is  one  Abso- 
lom^  a  tailoi^Hud  the  real  lessee  of 
the  King's  Theatre  b  a  Mr.  Parrott^ 
a  contractor  for  mail  coaches,)  and 
that,  of  course,  not  wishing  to  have 
any  body  about  the  establishment 
more  knovring  ^an  himself,  he  inva- 
riably selects  for  hu  agent  and  prime 
minister,  some  bookader  or  buflbon, 
who  does  not  know  a  flat  from  a 
sharp  ;  he,  however,  it  is,  who  makes 
all  the  engagements,  selects  all  the 
operas^  ai&  manages  all  the  internal 
amdrs  of  the  tiieatre.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens, that  money  is  lavishofl  in  vain. 
End  that  the  most  adjnir;il)lc  mate- 
rials of  success  are  thrown  away. 
Next*  lookh^  to  the  dmiader  of  the 
audience,  a  foreigner  maywdQ  feel 
doubtixil  of  the  national  taste.  He 
will  see  that  even  here  it  is  nercRcary 
for  the  singers  to  offer  up  certain  sa- 
crificial deviations  from  pure  taste, 
to  propitiate  the  snpartMU  deitiea 
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and  that  applause  is  most  frequently 
conferred  for  rwlade$  and  JiorUurea 
which  would  dtvw  down  the  eiecia* 
tions  of  an  Italian  tiieatre.  Shame 
to  say,  too,  the  pit  and  boxes  have 
now-a-days  their  share  in  this  re- 
pro^h ;  although,  as  I  before  main- 
tained, there  is  one  portion  of  theh* 
tenmts  pMacasiag  a  taste  most  true 
and  critical ;  hat  what  weight  have 
they  against  the  silly  throng:  who 
crowd  the  salle,  because  it  is  tlie 
fashion,  and  who  would  cheer  the 
reigning  favourite*  though  abe  croak* 
ed  like  a  raven,  or  cooed  Jike  a  cock- 
pigeon  in  his  pride  of  Invr.  Again, 
a  strant;er  would  naturally  seek  for  a 
record  of  the  musical  knowledge, 
tute,  and  Ming  of  a  nation  in  its 
critical  writings.    He  looks  to  them, 
and  finds  all,  whether  bsuing  from 
the  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly  press, 
equally  ignorant,  absurd,  and  unjust. 
He  finds  that  they  are  replete  with 
bfamden  and  h^tue$  upon  all  sob- 
Jadi;  and  what  is  most  contempti- 
ble and  disgraceful  of  all,  he  finds 
that  they  never  have  the  con  race  to 
give  ariuit&t  the  praise  they  merit  on 
liicir  fint  8{»pearanoea.    He  finda 
tiiat  they  have  successively  pronoun- 
ced a  drcrcp  of  condemnation  against 
Pasta,  Mali  bran,  and  Lalande,  and 
that  when  they   were  afterwards 
Ibioed  to  nadnd  it,  the^  fell  into  the 
opfioaite  eftieme  of  aenrde  adnlalion  $ 
and  all  this  he  of  course  attributes 
to  the  hahiftten  of  the  theatre — not 
knowmg,  that  of  these,  the  greater 
part  have  no  opinion  at  all,  and  that 
lint  of  thoae  who  have,  u  oerteinlv 
not  expressed  in  the  critiques  which 
are,  for  the  most  part,  written  by 
men,  ignorant  alike  of  music  and 
Italian,  without  the  feeling  to  enjoy 
eiHier,  and  utteriy  debaned  beside, 
from  ^ose  advantages  possessed  by 
the  foreign  litterateur,  of  mixing  in 
society  that  \vt>uld  confer  a  judg- 
ment, -and  impart  a  taste.    Is  it  to 
be  wondand,  um,  liiat  llie  foreigner 
thoold,  inmatteiB  musical,  at  once 
place  us  upon  a  par  with  our  ancient 
idly,  the  l\irk  ?  I  have  often  thought 
on  this  since  my  conversation  with 
tim  fidr  eoniMHi,   It  is  now  some 
time  ahsoe  it  took  fdaoe,  bat  drcamp 
stances  have  altered  little*   The  Ita- 
lian Opera,  (which  h,  in  fact,  our 
only  musical  cstablishnionl,)  ha*^  ccr- 
tauiiy  been,  durmg  iha  iatUr  pait  uf 


the  season,  very  good.    This  we  are 
happy  to  declare,  for  we  bear  no  ill 
will  towards  the  management ;  quite 
the  contrary;  we  hope  that  Mr.  Par- 
rott  may  yet  blow  a  triumphant  blast 
upon       horn,  and  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  Mr.  Laporte's  continuing 
to  hold  the  ribbons — but  both  require 
some  good  advice— they  shall  have  it 
—we  hope  it  will  not  be  thrown, 
away  upon  them.    In  tho  first  in- 
stance, we  would  recomnitnd  Mr. 
Parrott,  am  fai  an  may  m  him  lie,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  penny-wise  and 
ponnd-fbolish< system;  he  has,  at 
present,  a  crowd  of  admirable  ar- 
tistea  Vit  enormous  salaries,  (Malibran 
and  Lalande  at  2,000  guineas  each, 
for  instance),  whfle  most  of  his  se- 
cond-rate singers  are  so  bad,  that 
Haey  destroy  the  illusion  and  the  en- 
SPinJ)lc,  whenever  they  appear — the 
chorus&es  are   infamous,  and  the 
corps  de  ballet  is  positively  execrable^ 
Nowhere  lies  die  mistake,  in  having, 
at  the  expsDK  of  the  mmmitile,  (by 
the  deficiency  in  all  minor  parts,) 
more  of  the  higher  talents  than  can 
be  simultaneously  made  use  of,  or 
else  in  not  making  anangements*  by 
which,  having  thtte,  the  public  wmdd 
be  altogether  spared  the  presence  of 
the  inferior  sitin;ers,  whose  salaries 
might  be  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  tlie  diorusses.  Then,  as  to  Mr. 
Laporte,  be  is  busy  and  Iwstling  in 
his  high  station,  and  anxious  for  the 
success  of  the  enterprise ;  hut  he  is 
at  the  same  time  overmuch  ^iven  to 
what  he  is  pleased  to  denommate  an 
imitiOion  of  ''English  Manners;" 
the  which,  however,  being  decidedly 
taken  after  the  canine  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  does  not  appear  to  m 
the  flattering  guise  it  is  mtcnded  to 
assume,  and  may  perhaps  subject  this 
admirable  sshnic  to  the  muzzling  and 
maltreatment  employed  nG;ainst  his 
accomplished  prototypes  in  this  hy- 
drophobia-dreading city.    He  had 
better,  therefore,  abandon  that  surla- 
ness  and  snappishness  he  has  boi^ 
rowed  from  our  bull-dogs,  and  be  less 
hrvsque  in  his  bearine,  both  to  sub- 
scribers and  the  artistes,  and  less  fond 
of  vexatiously  interfering  in  matters 
whidi  he  does  not  understand.  Ha 
is  laudably  desirous  to  make  all  per- 
sons under  his  command,  from  the 
prima  doitna  to  the  pot-boy,  do  their 
duty  i  but,  in  the  prosecutiou  of  this 
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he  is  too  apt  to  fall  into  the  error  of 
old  Astley,  who  once  detecting  a 
hom-player  intlie  enjoyment  of  what 
he  crasidered  oHum  cum  dictate  on 
his  orchestra]  seat,  called  out, "  How's 
this,  I  say,  sir,  why  don't  you  play  ?'* 
— *'  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  quoth 
the  man  of  brass,  "  1  am  at  a  rest." — 
**  Hark  ye,  sir/'  retorted  the  mana- 
ger, "  it  is  for  pbiying,  and  not  for 
resting  that  i  pay  you;  so  play  away, 
at  ouce." 

Now  this  meddling  conduct  brings 
him  into  perpetual  dUpvtes  with  the 
uriiaiet,  and  occasions  infinite  an- 
noyance to  the  public,  who  are  ihoB 
subjected  to  perpetual  disappoint* 
raents. 

**  Quiet] iiici   ddiiant  rege^  ptectuntur 

AduvL" 

Or  else,  certainly,  we  should  not 

have  felt  it  becoming  to  make  any 
allusion  to  the  habits  and  manners 
of  this  potentate.  But,  iu  addition 
to  'wbat  we  have  already  said,  there 
IS  one  other  sahject  on  which  we 
wish  to  reprove  the  management. 
Why  is  it  that  we  are  condemned  to 
hear  the  same  haif-dozeu  operas 
season  alter  season  ?  The  composers 
of  Italy  and  Germany  are  constantly 
putting  forth  works  of  the  hi^est 
merit ;  within  the  last  four  years 
twenty- four  operas,  to  which  thir- 
teen diHerent  masters  contributed 
their  inspirations,  have  been  written 
for  Lalande;  they  were  successful 
upon  all  the  great  stages  of  Italy. 
Trie  virtuosa  is  now  here  ;  why  has 
she  not  been  produced  in  one  of 
these — in  "  L'ultimo  Giorno  di  Pom- 
peij,"  (Pacini,)  "Gli  Arabi  neUe  GaU 
Uc,"  (Pacini,)  L'EHzahetta,"  (Ros- 
sini,)  "Biancadi  Messina,"  (Vacaj,) 
**  La  Straniera,"  (Bellini,)  "  L'  Ama- 
zilia,"  (Pacini,)  or  in  some  one  of 
the  votive  works  of  Favesi,  Maria- 
chi,  Corbelkt  Donizetti,  or  Meyer- 
beer ?  And  why  is  it  that  **  II  Pi- 
RATA,"  the  onlv  now  opera  hitherto 
pn^iuccti,  was  selected  from  a  crowd 
uf  superior  productions,  especially 
when  it  was  impossible  to  repre- 
sent it  properly?  The  work  was 
written  for  the  celebrated  tenor  Ru- 
bigni ;  and  the  music  being  much 
too  high  for  Donzelli,  he  was  obliged 
to  have  it  all  changed;  part  being 
set  upon  a  lower  key,  and  more  trans- 
ferred to  the  jrMMdbiiiiai  sothatthe 


opera,  as  may  be  w^ell  conceived,  was 
most  barbarously  mutilated. 

Now  it  seems  very  foolish  to  tim* 
vel  all  the  way  to  Milan  to  fob  the 
Italians  of  their  best  singer,  and  yet 
not  bring  her  forward  in  any  "single 
one  of  the  characters  on  which  bhe 
founded  her  reputation,  and  this  is 
rendered  the  more  extraordinary 
when  we  consider  that  her  repertoire, 
(including  nearly  sixty  operas,}  is  the 
mn'tt  extensive  in  Europe.  Then 
there  is  Lablache — an  artist  with 
a  fame  prodigious  as  his  bulk  and 
statore.  Has  he  but  one  character  ^» 
can  he  shine  under  no  head-fkess 
but  the  powdered  wig  of  Don  Grc- 
rouimo?  The  other  characters  he 
has  attempted  have  been,  if  not 
failures,  at  least  not  triumphs ;  but 
surely  there  must  be  some  othen 
in  which  he  would  be  admirable,  as 
in  the  Deaf  Merchant.  Surely  there 
must  be  some  operas  which  he, 
and  Lalande,  and  Maiibrau  might 
iUuminate  with  the  foil  lustre  of 
their  talent.  We  have  heard,  or 
read,  or  dreamt  of  such ;  but  there 
i«^  littip  chance  of  our  seeing  them 
embodied,  so  long  as  a  disposition 
prevails  to  force  irtletet,  or  to  suffer 
them  to  force  themselves  into  those 
parts  for  which  they  are  precisely 
the  least  fitted.  Bnt  pnnug^h  of  this  ; 
if  we  have  not  had  new  oi>t  ras,  we 
have,  at  least,  to  make  our  best  ac> 
knowledgments  for  several  new  sing- 
ers*  and»  as  it  »  our  intention  to 
devote  a  few  pages  monthly  to  the 
subject  on  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged, we  shall  here  say  a  few  words 
about  these  strangers,  and  give  some 
brief  notice  of  their  career  previous 
tx)  their  arrival  on  our  boards.  We 
shall  first  speak  of  the  prima  donna, 
who  has  acquired  and  sustained  one 
of  the  highest  reputations  ever  ac> 
corded  by  the  land  of  mnsic.  Ma- 
dame Meric  Lalande  has  now,  for 
four  years,  filled  the  highest  place 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Italians — 
she  has  been  cro^med  in  all  their 
great  theatres — elected  a  member  of 
tile  Aosdemy  of  Bologna — and  has 
had  medals  struck  in  her  honour  at 
different  periods,  by  this  city  and  by 
Milan,  rnnferring  eqna!  priuse  on  her 
as  an  actress  and  a  singer.  The 
inscriptions  on  these  medals,  as  we 
find  them  in  an  Itatian  jouiaal,  mn 

thus- 
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LALANDE 
T  ANTRICI  .  SCHNICjE 
ARTiriClO  .  VOCIS  .  ET  .  0ESTU8 
SVt .  TEMPOMS  .  PBtKJB 
SODALKS.  BON'ONIGNSES 
AD  .  MUSIC  AM  .  OMNIGBNAK 
A.  1825. 

reSTEGGIATA 
NEL  1823 
SfONORA  DEL  CANTO 
ACOLAMAVA 

NEL  1S2S 
LA  80CIF.TA  DEL  GIAADIMO 
IN  MILANO. 

On  her  approaching  departure  from 
La  8cala  for  liie  King^a  Theatre, 
Milan  speaks  t]nift-<- 

GLI 
AUMIRATORI 
C08TANT1 
DEL  VBRO  MBRITO 
DOLKNTI 
PBR  LA  VIC  IN' A  PART&N2A 
DI  LEI 
O.  ». 
MILAIfO  AK.  1830. 

There  is  beside  a  medal  struck  by 
the  city  of  Milan,  with  the  fnlln wii:^ 
inscription  surrountkMl  bv  ;i  wn  atli, 
in  which  appear  th.e  names  of  the 
principal  operas  in  which  she  won 
ner  ftme.  *'  L'ultimo  Giurno  di 
Pompeij,"  "  Gli  Arab!  nclh'  Galhe." 
•'L'Jilizabetta,'*  "  La  Straniera,"  &c, 

AD 

ENRiCHETTA 
MBaiC  LALANDB 

ESIMI A 
ATTRICI  CANTANTE.  ' 

Mad.  Meric  Lalanrlc  is  a  native 
of  France  ;  she  was  born  in  Dun- 
kerque ;  she  made  her  first  appearance 
on  the  stage  at  Nantes,  in  French 
apens;  havmg  given  earnest  here  of 
fiitnre  cxccHcnce,  she  received  an  en* 
pa^roinrnt  at  Lyons,  where  she  was 
for  two  years  the  principal  singer; 
her  lepntation  still  increasing,  she 
next  proceeded  to  the  FVench  capitak 
She  made  her  dibui  at  the  Theidve 
dc  Marfriine,  and  was  the  first  person 
■who  ever  sung  Italian  music  on  the 
French  stage ;  so  that  the  taste  for 
compositions  of  RoaainI  and 
othera,  whkh  now  so  naivenally 
prevails,  may  be  in  a  great  measure 
attributed  to  her.    "  Les  Folies  A  mo- 
reuses"  of  Regiiard,  (the  celebrated 
antliprof  '*LeJoaeiir/0  was  converted 
into  a  regular  opera  for  her,  and  ar- 
ranged by  Castil'blaze^  to  various 
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pieces,  from  the  compositions  of  Mo- 
aart,  Rossini,  Favisi,  and  Meyerbeer. 
It  was  entirely  snccessAil,  and  de- 
lighted  the  Parisians  for  a  considera- 
ble period.     Mfid.   Lalandc  after- 
wards was  chosen  a  societaire  of  the 
opera  Comi^tte,  where,  after  singing 
for  some  time  with  snceeaa  ever  in- 
creasing, she  obtained  a  coa^  of  six 
months  to  study  in  Italy.    The  six 
montlis,   however,  extended  to  six 
years,  and  since  her  departure,  she 
IMS  not  yet  song  before  a  French 
audience.  She  made  her  first  Italian 
d^but  at  Venire,  during  the  carnival  of 
1823-4,  and  sang  in  "  11  Crociato."  and 
*'  Egilda"  (Pavisi)  in  company  with 
VeUnH,  and  the  diatinguished  tenor 
Crevelli.    Notwithstanding  Ifaia  for- 
midable  association,    fortune  still 
Fmiled   upon  her,  and,  to  adopt  a 
foreign  idiom,  she  bore  away  the 
universal  homage.    Next  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Mnnich,  where  her  tri- 
nmphs  were  of  the  most  dazzling 
nature;  her  rmig^.  had  expired,  and 
the  irovcmraent  of  France  demanded 
her  return  under  [jam  oi  a  fine  of 
X0,O0Of.  The  Icing  of  Bavaria,  Max- 
imilian Joseph,  paid  the  fine  himaelf/ 
and  liberated  the  lady  from  her  en- 
gagement, to  the  despair  of  France, 
and  the  delight  of  the  other  countries 
In  which  she  had  appeared.  On 
leaving  Munich*  ahe  retnmed  to  Ve- 
nice, and  thence  passed  to  Bologna, 
in  1825,  where  she  was  crowned,  and 
had  the  first  of  the  medals  \vc  have 
noticed,  struck  in  her  honour.  Agaiii 
she  returned  to  Venice,  for  the  car- 
nival of  1825-6,  and  afterwards  ap- 
peared on  the  great  theatre  of  Na- 
ples.    She  remained  here  for  eight 
months,  durmg  which  ^ihe  sang  in 
fonrbeen  new  operaa«  the  greater 
number  of  which  were  composed  for 
herself,  and  here  all  imafjinablc  ho- 
nours were  showered  on  her  by  the 
court  and  people.  Vienna  was  the  next 
city  fovonred  with  her  presence.  She 
aang  in  "  L'Amazilia"  of  Pacini,  the 
operas  of  Mozart,  and  many  others, 
the  emperor  and  empress,  and  numbers 
of  the  court  honouring  her  with  dis- 
tingnlahed  marks  of  their  admiration. 
Her  next  appearance  waa  at  Milan, 
where,  for  tiie  last  three  years,  she 
has  reigned  the  unrivalled  queen  of 
La  Seal  a ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  her  ' 
highest  triumph,  fur  the  Milanese  are 
wont  to  be  capriciona,  aa  vfell  aa 
critical, 
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During  her  stay  at  Milan,  Mad. 
Lalande  made  various  excursions  to 
gather  iauieiu  uL  liie  neighbouring 
theatreB,  in  lAanik,  as  at  La  8eala» 
joneof  the  chaiaeten  in  which  she 
won  most  praise,  was  our  Elizabeth. 
The  Gazette  de  MiUm  OLptXiiovLiiy  &L- 
claimed — 

**  0  la  r^ina  ePInghtlterrOf  o,  per  mi- 
dire»  la  regina  del  canto  e  di  tutti  gU 
animi  ^cn^ihili,  cia  d  I'ffpiMlditlMillia 
Jtf  eric- Laiande/* 

It  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
priiie  Liien,  that,  thus  successful 
the  representative  of  SUzabel]i»  she 
should  be  dealrcwis  to  "visit.  In defianee 
of  distance  and  danger  fmm  ronprhf? 
and  colds,  the  foggy  banks  of  the 
Thames  ;  but  it  was  not  in  the  per- 
son of  our  glorious  queen  that  she 
presented  hmelf  to  demand  our  ho- 
mage.  Contrary  to  her  earnest  de- 
sire, we  understand,  and  bofore  she 
had  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of 
her  long  journey^  and  before  her 
voice  had  become  acdimatsdy  aha  vraa 
compelled  to  appear  in  ''II  Pirate,*' 
an  opera  which  was  not  written  for 
the  prhn/r  dortna,  and  which  was  con- 
sequently little  calculated  to  display 
her  powers  to  advantage.  Besides, 
aa  ire  have  before  observed,  it  vrsa 
nuSfy  mutilated,  both  as  re^rds  the 
music  and  the  libretto  ;  for  the  one 
was  transposed  and  altrrcd,  and  the 
other  was  hacked  in  8uch  a  manner 
as  to  leave  it  neither  middle  nor  end> 
and  in  laet  to  render  tt  qiute  nnin- 
tdlipble  to  Uiose  who  were  not  pm- 
viouslv  acquainted  with  the  ston\ 
Fortunately,  however,  these  were  not 
numerous,  for  the  opera  is  in  fact  a 
lyric  version  of  Mstnrin's  Ber- 
tfam.''  It,  consequently,  sncoeeded 
better  than  could  have  been,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  expected;  The 
audience,  however,  were  something 
disappointed  with  the  d^butaMe ;  the 
sagacious  critics  wrote  against  her, 
and,  never  considering  the  nature  ^ 
the  IT!  I!  sir.  d  tela  red  that  there  was 
an  unceitaiuty  and  trcmulousness  in 
her  voice.    They  also  said  they  did 
not  like  her  voice — ^they  could  not 
tell  whf ;  and  others  of  better  taste 
were  at  first  impressed  in  the  same 
manner.    But  the  fact  i?^,  her  voice 
18  one  to  which  we  are  unaccustom- 
ed; It  is  a  pure  soprano  sfogato — of 
even  more  nan  the  nsnal  extent  A 
soprano  sfogato  generally  extends 
from  C  or  D  to  D  or  E  (ledger  lines), 
her's  reachea  both  higher  and  lower. 


while  a  common  soprano  can  only  • 
touch  D  flat  (ledger  lines).  Her  voice 
too,  is  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and 
tiberefore  she  can  sing  tlie  soprano's 
music  precisely  as  it  has  been  writ- 
ten by  the   master,  while  artistes 
with  a  defective  mezzo-soprano,  like 
Fasta's,  or  with  a  voice  like  Mali- 
bran's,  which  is  in  tmdi  a  contr'alto, 
tiunigh  she  strains  it  to  a  soprano, 
are  compdled  to  injure  the  effect  by 
having  the  score  altered.    Tlii??  voice 
then,  so  high  and  clear,  undoulitf  dly 
does  at  first  produce,  to  an  car  uu- 
ac^joainted  with  it,  an  eflect  in  aome 
sUght  degree  resembling  that  vre  ex* 
pericncc  on  first  hearing  a  musico. 
in  this,  however,  we  follow  a  rule  of 
our  nature  in  admiring,  when  we  do 
admire,  more  passionately,  from  the 
very  difficoltv  vve  felt  in  acquiring 
the  rdish.  The  man  loves  most  those 
dishes  which  were  distasteful  to  the 
child :  and  these  two  voices,  which 
appear  shrill  to  the  unpractised  ear, 
are  most  delightfol  to  the  eiperlenoed. 
But,  whatever  diversity  of  opinion 
might  have  prevailed  respecting  the 
qunlih'  of  her  voice,  there  wa«?  none, 
even  then,  as  to  her  style  ol  tiingmtr; 
it  was  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  most  pure ;  and  even  thoee  who 
can  relish  a  profusion  of  ornament 
were  obliged  to  acknowledge  tlie  su- 
periority of  its  classic  ?iTn|)lirity. 
On  her  acting,  too,  there  was  as  littJe 
doubt;  her  performance  of  the  touch- 
ing part  of  Imogene  at  once  phiced 
her  bttide  Malilnran  and  Pasta.  Her 
next  pcrfnrTnance  was  Carolina,  in 
**  II  Matrimonio  begreto."   The  part 
was  not  suited  to  her,  and  beside,  it 
is  one  in  which  Sontag  approach 
perfection  as  nsar  as  human  nature 
may.   But  then  came  "  La  Semua- 
mide,"  and  this,  indeed,  was  a  glo- 
rious performance  ;  with  all  the  re^l- 
lections  of  Pasta  to  sti  uggle  aeainst, 
her  triumph  was  compm;  all  Alt 
that,  ahhou^  she  wanted  that  ter- 
rific energy  which  Pasta  threw  into 
some   ])assnees,    the   pinging  was, 
on  tlie  whole,  superior,  and  the  act- 
ing of  an  excellence  more  sustained. 
T&  Italians  have  expressed  •  hi 
stronger  opinion  upon  this  subject. 
At  Bologna,  Lalande  played  the  part 
for  thirty  successive  reprepciUatLon?. 
Pasta,  on  arriving  afterwards,  was 
barely  tolerated  for  three.  This  pro- 
ceeded from  what  we  of  the  nordi 
might  consider  hypercriticism ;  but 
the  BologMae  could  "g*  „«i»^fegie 
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have  the  mtisic  sacriliccd  for  the  mo- 
lo-dramatic  efTcct;  aad  all  unhar- 
monious  cries  and  forcing  of  the  voice 
are  to  them  an  utter  abomination. 
But  to  return  to  London :  "  Seaura- 
midc**  was  •idmirably  got  up,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us  that  it 
has  been  so  speedily  abaudooed.  We 
Ibr  tlw  tint  tjme,  heard  all  the  nnisie 
written  for  the  BabyloniaE  Queen 
(Pastn  wns  obliged  to  omit  much  of 
it),  and  Lablnchf ,  also,  gave  us  all  the 
music  of  the  ambitious  Assur,  while 
Malibran  was  eadiaiitmg  in  Anaee. 
Her  fine  contr'alto  tones  mingled  ex- 
quisitely  with  the  soprano  of  La- 
lande,  and,  in  many  of  the  duos 
which  liad  before  passed  unheeded, 
we  discovered  gems  of  price.  The 
opera,  howevefj  in  oonseqaence  most 
probably  of  some  green-room  in- 
triirtir,  has  been  flung  aside,  and  the 
town  been  as  much  wearied  with  the 
«temal  "  Matrimumu"  as  some  un- 
feitnnate  husbands  are  with  their 
own,  or  else  annoyed  with  fragB^ents 
of  operas,  in  which  that  \ery  second 
rate  singer.  Mad.  Biasis,  has  l>een 
enacting  the  heroine.  "  II  Don  Gio. 
vanni"  was  next  prodoeed  to  add  a 
trmmph  to  Mad.  Lalande^  m  Ae  nn* 
gracious  and  most  difficult  part  of 
Donna  Anna.  To  the  astonij^bmont 
of  all,  she  made  it  the  prominent  cha- 
racter of  the  piece ;  one  might  have 
well  believed  this  impossible^  for  It 
waareaHv  pkiabile  to  see  all  otticr 
Donna  Annas  that  have  appeared 
upon  our  boards :  you  were  anxioun 
to  condole  with  them,  not  for  the 
loss  of  die  wordky  oommaoder,  bat 
for  the  pain  they  evidently  endured 
in  straining  for  the  notes  in  which 
the  cruel  Mozart  had  bodied  forth 
their  sorrows.  But  Lalande  sung 
witiioat  appcLrent  effort,  making  aU 
the  melodies  efiective,  and  thus  bear- 
ing away  the  palm,  for  the  remain- 
ing parts  were,  with  the  solitary  ex- 
ception of  Zerlina,  inadequately  re- 
presented. Donzelli  was  utterly  un- 
able to  sing  the  mnsic  written  for  the 
Don,  and  he  was  equally  deficient  in 
that  air  of  reckless  gaiety  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  arch  se(kicer.  These 
are  the  only  characters  in  which 
Mad.  Lalands  has  as  yet  appeared, 
and  in  Semiiamide  and  Donna  Anna 
she  has  fiilly  maintained  her  high 
feane.  We  liavf  <inly  to  add  that, 
like  Madonif  Malibran,  she  is  in  all  re- 
spects an  accomplished  person.  Like 


her,  she  is  a  profound  musician^  and 
an  excellent  iustnmiental  performer ; 
and,  like  her,  she  is  also  an  admir- 
able lingvist.  Tonching  tiie  physiqun, 
as  our  neighbours  caD  it,  she  is  a 
blondfl,  with  a  fine  form,  and  a  most 
expressive  countenance. 

Now  for  Lablache,  the  Gros-de^ 
Naples,  as  the  Age"  facetiously  de- 
nominates him.  Lablache  is  a  Nea* 
politan  something  advanced  in  years; 
but  he  has  not  been  long  a  singer, 
so  his  powers  remain  altogether  un- 
impaired. He  debuted  at  Najiles, 
about  five  years  ago,  and  has  since 
performed  with  g^eat  success  in  the 
principal  theatres  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. His  voice  is  a  barytone  ra- 
ther than  a  bass — it  is  of  narrow 
Compass,  but  possesses  some  notes 
of  exquisite  sweetness,  and  otheis  of 
such  tremendous  depth  and  power, 
that  it  13  impossible  to  hear  them 
without  feeling  one's  busom  swell 
with  the  pride  of  manhood.  He 
made  his  bow  to  an  English  audience 
in  Don  ncronimo — he  sung  and  acted 
admirabiy — his  debut  was  the  most 
decidedly  successful  ever  made  in 
England }  but  as  fhr  as  we  have  yet 
seen,  he  can  only  play  this  one  cha- 
racter in  a  style  of  excellence — his 
Assur  was  far  inferior  to  the  elder 
Galli's,  and  his  Leporello  was  ridi- 
culous. His  Don  Maguitico  was 
md,  but  fiff  below  the  ^rfection  of 
Geronimo.  During  the  present  rage 
to  find  likenesses  to  the  Bourbon 
family,  we  v.-onder  it  has  not  been 
remarked  that  Lablache  in  his  cos- 
tume in  '^11  Matrimonio"  presents  a 
most  striking  resemblance  to  Jjmiis 
XVIII.  Anybody  wluicver possessed 
a  five  fraric  piece  niiLrlil  swear  by  it. 

Another  of  the  novelties  of  the 
season  is  Signor  Santini,  formerly  a 
Jesuit  (it  is  said),  but  now  an  excel- 
lent bass  sin^.    He  is  the  best  Fi-  ^ 
garo  we  ever  saw. 

Madame  Malibran  is  long  known 
amongst  us,  but  we  cannot  close 
this  article  without  devoting  a  few 
lines  to  her.  We  are  sorry  that  she 
displays  intense  an  anxiety  to 
play  the  soprano  parts — hi-r  vt)ice 
is  a  contr'alto,  and  by  straining  it  to 
sing  some  music  she  attempts,  she 
must  inevitably  shorten  the  period 
during  which  she  might  otherwise 
continue  to  delight  us.  81ie  shonh! 
keep  tlie  example  of  Grassiui  before 
her  eyes.   A  real  contr'alto  extends 
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frnni  F  under  the  line,  to  F  on  the 
fifth  line,  now  and  then  touching  G 
and  A  flat  above  the  line??,  and  oc- 
casionally reaching  A  natural — but 
■oine  ccmtr'altoB,  audi  as  MaUbnui's 
and  Grasftini'fl,  have  a  very  extensive 
&lsetto.  The  use  of  this,  however, 
in  preference  to  the  middle  and  low 
notes,  is  in  general  fatal  to  the  voice 
altogether.  Graasini,  when  she  first 
came  to  England,  had  a  moat  splen- 
did  and  perfect  contr'alto,  but  when, 
after  her  departure  for  the  Continent 
she  aj?ain  visited  us,  she  had,  ironi 
Ibrcing  her  upper  notes  and  singing 
soprano  paitSp  not  only  lost  her  low 
notes  from  not  cultivating  thera,  but 
her  high  notes  also,  from  not  singing 
to  the  extent  of  her  natural  voicr. 
Let  our  dear  little  Malibran  tliiiik  of 
this,  lestwe  should  have  prematurely 
to  lament  her  loss  :  her  voice  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  such  good  order  this 
season  as  it  was  last ;  and  wo  f»  ar 
that  she  exerts  herself  beyond  her 
strength.  Her  acting,  however,  in 
all  the  characters  she  attempted*  has 
hem  as  wmal  above  all  praise.  Some 
passages  of  her  life  have  been  re- 
cently published  in  a  weekly  news- 
paper (the  "  Observer").  They  are 
interesting,  and,  we  believe,  correcL 
We  shall  consequently  subjoin  them 
here.  The  writer,  after  conferring 
some  higli  praise  upon  the  Desdemo- 
na  of  thL6  accouipiidhed  person,  pro- 
ceeds to  say ; 

"  It  is  DesdemODS  that  forms  the  fuim- 
d.ir-nn  of  her  European  fame,  but  it  was 
not  the  first  character  in  which  she  ap- 
peared; becanM,  befere  receiving  any  en- 
gagement at  the  &dle  Favart,  she  perform- 
ed Semiramidp,  at  the  Academic  Iloyalc, 
for  the  fiu^vreU  benefit  of  her  couotrynjaa 
GalU.  She  bad  arrived  but  a  couple  tst 
months  before  from  America,  when  she 
had  Ix'cn  singing  to  the  admiration  of  the 
Yankees.  But  although  the  Puriaians, 
vridi  their  usual  gallantry,  greeted  her  as 
*'  the  Siren  of  the  New  World,"  yet  the 
Manager  would  not  venture  tn  enpii^c  her 
upon  the  somewhat  apocryphal  autliurity 
ef  BnMlier  Jeoalfasa.  Her  fltther's  namc^ 
however — her  youth — lior  beauty — and 
her  romantic  story — secured  her  the  en- 
tree to.oii  the  saionSf  of  which  ahe  soon 
beeame  the  idol ;  Ibr  It  was  shortly  diiei^ 
vered  that  s!ic  was  not  a  mere  singer,  but 
united  the  grace  and  wit  of  a  French  wo- 
man to  the  charming  enthusiasm  of  a 
Spaniard;  while  she  was*  at  Oie  tame 
time,  found  to  possess  accomplishments, 
information^  and  talents,  which  would  have 
done  honelir  to  their  L'Efpinasies  or  Drf- 
ftada.     Uer  admirable  voice,  ioo,  and 


stylf  of  singing,  together  with  her  |in^ 
found  knowledge  of  music,  were  at  once 
appreciated,  iio  that,  enjoying  the  luii- 
Tersal  tuffVage  of  the  wabms,  she  only 
wanted  the  opportunity  to  tdtos  her  plaw- 
amongst  the  fir^t  of  Europenn  «infrf  (-:t. 
This,  as  we  have  said,  was  alforded  at  CiulU 's 
benefit;  bat  her  eneoeM  did  not  i|idte  an- 
swer the  OKpectation  of  her  friends.  She 
was  (Iroadftilly  atritntcfl,  and  appeared  io 
disadvaiitage.  huliicicut,  however,  liad 
been  done  to  procure  her  an  engagement 
6n  her  own  itnns.  She  played  DosJcir.ona^ 
and  the  voice  of  the  dilettanti  wiis  con- 
firmed by  all  Tari^.  Thiii  wa^i  in  182S. 
She  mlweqnently  reviriled  tfdt  eounlry, 
which  she  had  left  .six  or  seven  years  be- 
fore, having  supported  tlie  contr'aito  parts  in 
**  II  Crodato"  and  some  other  operas,  with 
scarcely  more  applause  than  fell  to  As 
share  of  Madaiin  iVsta  or  In r  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  boards  of  the  King  «  The- 
atre. At  llus  period,  however,  she  was 
very  young — not  more  than  sixteen.  She 
had  been  brought  from  Andalusia  by  her 
father,  Uarda,  the  celebrated  tenor,  to- 
gether with  a  sMpiood  of  pletnres  by  tlie 
Spanieh  masters,  which  he  calculated  on 
disposinff  of  at  great  profit  to  the  rich 
coUectorii  of  England ;  but,  unlurtunately^ 
ha  had  been  belnyed  into  a  niialike  aind- 
lar  to  that  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  witli 
his  family  picttirc.  The  paindngs  were, 
for  the  most  part,  so  large,  tiiat  no  gallery 
in  Enghmd  could  eontaln  thcnt.  The 
Protestant  Churches  were  shut  against 
them.  The  I'ri])ists  were  too  poor  to  buy  ; 
so  that  poor  Gartia  would  have  been 
ruined,  if  two  or  three  eatAneCfdetorea  had 
not  covered,  in  a  grent  rlcirree,  the  ex- 
pense of  his  adventure.  \N  ith  better  aus- 
pices he  next  took  his  lovely  daughter  and 
a  cargo  of  shoes  to  New  Yoffcy  where  be 
diiipOMil  of  l>oth — the  shoes  to  great  ad- 
vantage, but  of  tlie  lady  most  imfortu- 
nately ;  he  married  her  to  an  otd  Frendi 
Canadian,  then  esteemed  the  richest  bank- 
er and  uicrcliaiit  in  New  York;  he,  how- 
ever, Mlcd  very  soon  after  the  marria^, 
and  the  Oardaa  lost  tfie  entire  eamiii^-s 
of  their  life,  which  had  been  depodied 
in  his  banlc  His  wife  was  onrc  more 
compelled  to  look  for  her  support  by  the 
emffcise  of  her  talents.  She  sung  ibr  eome 
time  at  concerts,  amongit  Uie  inhabitanta 
of  New  York,  v.  ho  displayed  the  most  cre- 
ditable attention  towards  her,  and  aAer- 
wards  embarked  for  Europei  These  are 
but  a  few  incidents  in  a  life,  which,  if  c»)m- 
puted  by  events  instead  of  years,  would 
make  Madame  Malibran  an  old  woman, 
though  the  liat  not  yet  nimbered  five-and- 
tweuty  years;  for  during  this  period  hc 
hfl^  wifiies^ed  >trange  vicissitudes  of  tur- 
tunc,  and  partaken  utore  largely  of  the 
•weeta  and  bitten  allotted  to  existence, 
than  the  generality  of  the  world  do  in  half 
a  century." 
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8IM0NIDSS. 

Tbim  of  Ae  low  meet  voke."— Hsvahs. 


SixoifiDES  has  beeu  numbered  by 
Carmeli,  the  Itiliaa  traiuktor  oif 
Euripides,  among  the  illustrious  men 
of  the  glorious  season  of  Athenian 
literature.  His  "  Lamentations,"  of 
which  the  hymn  of  Danae,  has  pre- 
aenred  so  touching  a  fragment,  must 
hm  well  deserved  the  appellation  so 
elegantly  given  to  their  author  hv  a 
kindred  spirit  of  modem  times — the 
Jeremiah  of  Athens.  It  would,  in- 
deed, be  impossible  to  assign  Simon- 
ides  to  any  period,  save  one  of  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  feeling.  His  dic- 
tion is  the  purest  of  any  Greek  writer, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  So- 
phocles and  Euripides. 

It  has  been  very  prettily  imagined 
by  Lessing,  in  his  "  Laocoon/'  or 
the  Limits  of  Painting  and  Poetry, 
that  la  (/rncf  pent  itre  conoid  ere  cumme 
la  heautt  mise  en  action.  The  distiii- 
^  guishing  quality  of  the  mind  of  Si- 
monides,  was  certainly  that  which  the 
Cerman  critic  denominates — Grace— 
the  TDclody  of  the  feet  of  beauty. 

Poetrv',  which  in  the  latter  years 
of  .£8C&ylus,  and  the  earlier  days  of 
Sophocles,  had  been  the  brightOMS  of 
a  veiled  face  in  the  dark  places,  was 
then  the  undinuned  radiance  of  a 
countenance  looking  like  a  girl  of 
Tempe  through  a  transparent  mantle. 
Snbumity,  the  light  of  poetry  in  its. 
UrUi  and  in  its  resurrection,  had  be- 
come nic!!()^vccl  into  a  soft  gloaming, 
something;  I:ki  tin  rninirlin?  lieht  and 
harmony  ul  a  mgiamgaic'a  home — 
and  this  was  beauty  of  thought.  It 
could  not  have  been  said,  with  any 
truth,  of  the  writers  of  that  period, 
as  of  the  poets  beyond  the  Alps — 
0«  yo  'etva  an  de-la  ie9  Alpen  jjurlent 
par  mayeSfMoii  il»  femmkmu  peu 
d'images.  l^e  revefse  was  the  Ihet. 
Their  images  were  few,  but  each 
one,  like  the  waving  of  the  sccptro  of 
the  "Angel  of  the  World*'  among 
the  roses,  seemed  to  turn  every 
thought  hanging  like  $,  drop  of  dew 
about  the  heart,  into  an  embodying 
of  joy  and  t  ivi  liness.  We  may  ap- 
ply the  exquisite  remark  of  the  Gre- 


c'laa  elegiast  to  the  poet  and  painter, 
hisoontemporaries;  their  painting  and 
sculpture  were  silent  poetry,  and  their 

]>oefTV  was  speaking  paintin?^.  So- 
phocles and  Euripides  were  the  Zeuxia 
and  Praxiteles  of  minstrelsy. 

It  Is  a  well  attested  fBxA,  thst  St- 
monides  obtauied  the  Prize  of  Elegy 
in  opposition  to  Jflschylus ;  and  it 
w^ill,  I  thmk,  be  immediately  per- 
ceived, that  the  genius  of  the  great 
Master  of  Tragedy  was  adverse  to  the 
still  and  gentle  pathos  of  Elegiac 
poesy.  He  whose  eyes  are  fixed  up- 
on the  face  of  the  Spirit  of  Bf  nuty, 
will  scarcely  turn  aside  to  admire  the 
gleamings  of  her  footsteps.  It  would 
be  asserting  a  belief  by  no  means 
easy  of  contravention,  if  I  were  to 
say  that  Mrs.  Hemans  has  produced 
occasional  poems  superior  to  any 
thing  by  Milton  of  ifte  same  length.* 

The  souls  of  sueh  men  as  Shaks- 
peare  and  the  author  of  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  seem  incapable  of  moving,  ex- 
cept in  some  vast  and  mighty  struc- 
ture, pedestalled  with  the  sacred 
images  of  the  Remembered,  and  they 
rardy  or  never  excel  in-  those  sweet 
little  snatches  of  song  which  the 
heart  loves  to  sit  and  sing  in  its  own 
ingle  nook. 

How  full  of  purity,  and,  may  I  not 
add,  piety  of  thought,  is  the  follow- 
ing Ode,  which  might  be  not  Inaptly 
styled.  On  the  Vanity  of  Man. 

Nothing  long  widi  roan  abideth. 
Thus  the  CMsn  prophet  sang  t 

Like  tlic  leaves  upon  a  tree, 
Green,  and  fntUd — so  is  he; 
Wither  d  suou  us  he  hadi  sprang ! 

Who  hath  said  unto  his  spirit, 
I  will  Like  th']",  himililr  srat  ? 

Hope  sings  to  him,  and  ins  eya 

Looketh  toa  bflglitsr  iky, 
A  greener  garden  fiv  hk  ftet 

lu  the  sweet  light  of  the  morning, 

Man  Is  like  a  ftir  lidd-liower, 
Peiftinniig  some  dewy  spot : 

The  evening  comes,  and  finds  htranotp— > 
lilooming,  dyin<^,  in  an  hour. 
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Doth  the  young  heart,  chaundng  gayly 

la  die  ftcdmett  of  Its  light. 
Think  itt  wng  will  ere  grow  coldy 
Or  its  sunny  face  be  roU'd  ♦ 

In  the  garment  of  the  night  ? 

Trca.<?ure  these  thinp;^s  in  thy  bosoni| 

Pilgrim-child  of  joy  and  tears. 
Looking  for  a  home  more  blest, 
When  thy  weary  fistt  iliall  fott 
At  the  boondory  tCono  of  yc«i«» 

The  simplicity  of  the  laet  stasia 

but  one  in  the  arigMial»  is  quite  de- 

Mm  ymf  o<wy  ytfitfmpMf 

I  know  not  any  poet  of  our  own 
day  so  nearlv  resembling  in  the  affec- 
tionate gentleness  of  his  sentiments, 
the  author  of  these  verses,  as  James 
Montgomery.  I  love  the  name — ^his 
life  is  ttke  ptaetioe  of  his  poetry.  Hie 
melodies  of  this  sweetest  of  Israers 
harjicrs  arc  associated  in  mv  mind 
with  the  faintly  illumined  lace  of 
some  bcautlTul  Moravian  maiden^ 
about  whom  my  memory  hongs  in 
darkening  fokis^  f^mmering  only 
here  and  there,  as  some  dearer  re- 
membrance, like  a  sister's  finger, 
rests  upon  it.  His  hogom  is  a  sanc- 
tuiixy  curtained  around  from  all  im- 
purities by  a  ^  of  holy  phanta^ 
sies. 

Perhai»  some  of  the  most  affecting 
elegies  in  the  literature  of  Greece, 
are  contained  in  the  Chorusses  of 
their  dramatists.  There  is  a  little 
composition  in  the  Fhiloctetes  of  So- 
phocles,  bewailing  the  nnfortnnate 
condition  of  the  forsaken  outcast  who 
gives  his  name  to  the  drama,  and 
who,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  left 
in  the  Isle  of  Lcmnos,  which  evinces 
a  feeling  similar  to  tiiat  displayed  in 
the  remains  of  Simonides.  I  have 
not  Mr.  Dale's  trant^lation ;  as  an 
unworthy  substitute,  therefore,  1  offer 
my  own, 

Desolnto  one,  I  weep  for  thee. 
An  orphan  in  thy  misery; 
No  And  eyes  nuwk  sad  holy  diinc^ 
Tvnhig  in  geade  love  to  UunoiP— 

Fad  one,  thou  art  all  nlone, 
When  thy  heart  singeth,  or  tike  moon 
Of  DKmrning  oometh  fWim  thy  bieeit; 
Yea,  no  man  caieth  for  thy  rest 
Life! — thou  art  a  painful  thinf^! 
llanl — thy  soul  hath  felt  ita  fttingl 

Joy  was  round  the  father's  hearth, 
The  son  remcmbareth  not  the  airth; 


The  somid  of  feet  was  on  the  lloor. 
He  hesn  that  gleeftd  Mund  no  Bmo  $ 

The  father's  lau^,  the  mother's  strain, 
Their  child  hath  look'd  for  them  in  vain. 

With  the  lion  in  his  lair, 

The  Iriendiess  mourner  dwelleth  there» 

Ko  boft  hand  wipeth  from  his  eye, 

The  mists  of  dark  insanity. 

The  red- If-nf  weaves  his  pillow  cold. 

And  yet  his  heart  Iialh  known  uf  old 

The  ganuent  wrapt  in  careful  fold, 

A  •iMer'i  aloepieM  memory. 

I  cannot  but  add  tiic  vcrj-  touching 
lamentation  of  Hecuba,  observing  by 
Uie  way,  the  wonderftil  accordance 
of  sentiment  between  **the  most  tra- 
gical o f  po 1 , "  and  Simo n it U  ^ .  'I^h c 
minds  of  both  were  charactcxise<l  be- 
yond all  their  contcmporari^  by  a 
pure  spirit  of  pathos.  Sophodca 
was  in  many  respects  equal,  and  in 
some  supenor  to  either;  but  his 
muse,  altiiough  one  of  the  most  be- 
witching creations  of  Greece,  had 
something  constrained  and  court  like 
in  her  appearance,  oftentiaoes  in  a 
passage  oi  intense  suffering,  where 
the  heart  is  softened  to  tears,  she 
appears  to  turn  nsideto  arrange  some 
disordered  fold  ol  her  diapery.  My 
illubtration  is,  I  fear,  too  fanciful  to 
convey  to  the  vnderatanding  of  the 
English  reader  my  own  meaning,  but 
the  diligent  student  of  Sophocle& 
will,  I  trast,  comprehend  my  aUu-> 
sion. 

It  is  Hecnba  who  speaks^ 

Whither,  whither,  shall  I  fleet 
Widow,  who  will  dwell  widi  tliee? 

Walking  by  the  lamp  of  years, 
In  criett  and  wailing,  sighs  and  tearSp 
Aged  one !  they  pass  Aee  by, 
Man  hccdeth  not  thine  agony, 
Hope  !  thy  merry  face  h  cold ! 
Joy  !  thy  mirthfhl  tale  is  told  I 

Who  will  fold  me  with  his  arm  ? 

Who  will  shield  mc  like  a  charm  Z 

If  I  turn  unto  the  place 

Of  my  childliood  play,  no  face 

Louks  out  in  its  silver  hair. 

My  cliildren's  feet  are  silent  there. 

Where  shaU  aonow'a  pi%rim  aedk 

A  pillow  for  her  weary  cheek? 

Daughters  of  Troy,  your  joy  is  fled, 

Tlic  hosoin's  lay  is  hu.sh'd  and  dead. 

The  darkae»s  cometU  round  my  icct. 
My  path  is  no  more  blight  end  tweet  ( 

Slurouded  in  thy  spirit,  guide  me — 
Stretch  thy  gentle  arm  beside  luej 
Lead  me  to  tlic  warrior's  tent, 
Staff  onto  die  moimer  tent ; 
Come  forth  in  thy  smiles,  my  dlild^ 
Come  lorth  to  me»  nndrfiledt 
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Some  of  the  happiest  versions  of 
the  Anthology  have  been  made  by 
the  old  FVoach  writera.  I  have  met 
with  a  little  book  in  the  King's  li- 
brary, entitled  Reeueil — I  really  forget 
the  remainder  of  the  title — and  writ- 
ten by  one  Tamisier,  about  the  year 
1697«  which  contains  some  very  grace- 
lU  renderinn  tnm  the  Greek.  I  was 
pleased  wim  two  portieiUeily,  the 
first  is  from  Mc1pt\2:or,  ond  quaintly 

inscribed,  un  amant  f'l  son  amt/e. 

"  Si  la  b^uli^  pcrit,  vcux  tu,  o  belle, 
Me  refuser  un  don  que  du  bref  perira? 
Si  elle  ne  p«it^  que  te  vend  A  nbeUe, 
A  Bw  doiiiitt  na  doDf  qid  tooaotin  durna 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what 
reply  the  lady  coald  have  made  to 
euch  pretty  logic,  so  very  prettily 
expressed.  The  second  is  from  Si- 
Bionides  to  a  Fountain;  it  has  not 
Hob  natveti  of  the  firsts  and  on  that 
account  presented  less  fiicility  to  the 
translator, 

*•  Icy  font  lave  lea  gentiiles  charity 
Ety  poor  ingrates  n'estre  envers  cette  belle 
eau, 

EUes  luy  ont  donn£  leurs  grace!?  f  ivorit^, 
Et  qui  s'y  Javera,  soudain  dcviendra  beau.'' 

T  have  always  been  accustomed  to 
consider  the  remains  of  the  minor 
Greek  poets,  broken  cruses  of  an- 
cient ha[rmony,  fragments  of  the  same 
spiritual  clay  of  which  the  most  en- 
chanting creations  were  moulded. 
There 'm  a  delightful  melody  in  the 

I  wish  i  were  an  ivory  lyrej 

B^udful  in  glee,  ' 
A  Oiedan  girl  to  her  tvicd  quire, 

Mi^ht  csiry  me. 

I  r  wrrc  a  gokk-n  cup, 
The  tairc&t  one  might  bear  mc. 

Filling  my  joyfid  bosom  up, 
Witfi  thoq^Us  of  peaoe  and  purity* 

And  the  inscription  to  Health— 

Health !  thou  eldest  of  the  blest. 
May  Idwdlnitbtheel 
Unto  the  cvenii^  of  my  day,  a  pesccAiI 

guest. 
Be  thou  to  me. 

Simonides  is  said  to  have  been  the 
fiist  poet  upon  record  who  received 
money  for  his  writings*  andtherea- 

son  he  assigned  for  so  doing  is 
marked  by  the  spirit  of  thv  timps. 
"I  bad  rather  leave  something  to  my 


enemies  after  my  death,  than  need 
any  assistance  from  my  friends  while 
livmg."  And  if  friends  were  then, 
as  they  are  now,  the  very  dust  sha- 
ken off  the  grave-clothefi  of  the  pure 
friendship,  (which  I  do  not  believe,) 
the  poet>  indeed,  evinced  his  wisdom, 
Hbtory  makes  no  mention  of  the 
price  givoi  by  the  Athenian  Mnrray 
or  i^ngiwti  far  the  Lamentations* 
nor  has  any  contemporary  advertise- 
ment certified  us  the  number  of  edi- 
tions the  book  "  went  through/  nur 
by  whom  Hie  aooompanying  aiia  were 
written.  I  think,  however,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  Lamentations  were 
quite  as  beautiful  as  Mr.  JMoore's 
Melodies,  and  not  half  so  well  re- 
mnnerated* 

My  next  specimen  is  a  "very  pic^ 
tnresqne  fragment  of  a  song  to  Lij^t: 

Breath  of  delight,  all  present  light. 
The  mother  of  the  spring  t 

Tlip  proennesB  of  thp  ivy  U^aC 
The  beauty  of  the  harvest  shcai'. 
Thy  bahny  breelh  dodi  brit^^ 

Holy  day,  by  the  pUlai-  grey, 

Whoe  the  hwe-bsrd  dretmelh,* 
And  by  lliii  lowly  nound  of  death* 

Thy  flower-liVe  plory  ftourisheth. 
Thy  loiie  lootstep  gleameth. 

Thou  of  the  vinr  ,  nncl  lays  divine^ 
Thro'  the  muoniight  aioffng. 
While  thy  late  doth  darkly  gUitoi, 
And  the  maidens  round  thee  tiiten 
To  dist  n^xthiol  iiDgiiig. 

Thy  days  are  fled,  and  numbers^ 

Thy  joy  is  in  the  earth,  ^ 
Bat  ever  niay  the  wild  vine  fliqg 
Its  dark  light  roead  thee,  when  tiw  spring 
bdsHBh^stililirth. 

And  may  tlie  dew  at  even  blue, 
Pall  genUy  on  his  bre«sl« 

Fiir  many  rt  !^)^clier  chime 
ihttU  murmur' d  forth  in  ancient  time,  . 
From  him  who  now  doth  rest 

Tlie  song  of  Siraonidcs  will  bring 
to  the  remembrance  of  many  of  my 
readers  the  very  charming  verses  in 
Cowley's  hy^mn  to  Li^t. 

At  tliy  appearance  Urief  itself  is  said. 
To  ihake  his  wbigi,  and  roue  Us  hood  t 

And  cloudy  Care  has  often  took, 
A  gende  beamy  mdle  reflected  £roin  thy 
look. 

When,  goddeae,  thon  fflt'it  up  thy  ws- 

ken'd  head, 
Out  of  the  morning's  purple  bed, 
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Thy  qvAre  of  birds  about  thee  play, 
And  all  the  joyfiU  wocld  aihites  the  rUliig 

day. 

The  violet  spring'a  little  inftnt  standa* 
Oiitln  tky  piuple  ■waddBog-banda. 

Cowley  would  bftve  made,  per- 
]iapB«  one  of  the  most  suocesBfol  ar* 

gumentative  writers  of  his  country. 
As  a  poet,  with  a  few  splendid  ex- 
ceptions, his  chief  merit  cuubUits  iu 
having  created  thAt  which  no  maa, 
save  one  or  two  of  a  school,  e^er 
^  thought  wortLy  of  creation.  Poetry, 
in  the  mind  of  Cowley,  was  like  the 
sunshine  darkling  amrmi-:  the  carved 
work  of  an  old  cathediai,  every  ray 
was  hroken  into  a  hundred  separate 
aparUea. 

Manv  v.nd  many  a  green  village 
f  hurciiyardhave  I  wandtMTd  through, 
without  discovering  two  such  touch- 
ing and  unaffectedly  pathetic  memo- 
rials as  the  foDowmg.  The  first  is 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  a  brother 
and  sister,  who  were  buried  in  tjbie 
same  sepulchre. 

**  Here  a  brother,  sister,  slee)>eth. 

In  die  dawning  of  their  youth, 
Ere  the  spiiifs  bright  eye  weepeth, 

A  tear  upon  its  truth. 
A  Other's  hand  hath  grav'd  the  tomb, 

Bnilt  vp  everlactingly— 
Their  fac^  thro'  all  time  shall  biooflDf 

Their  grave  is  in  the  memory!" 

Hie  second  is  no  unmeet  compa^ 
nkm. 

*•  Where  is  Timarchua  gone  I 

His  father's  hands  were  round  hinij 
And  when  he  breath' d  hii  life  away. 

The  Joy  of  yontli  had  crown'd  Urn. 
Old  man!  thou  wilt  not  farmt 

Thy  lost  one,  when  thiuc  eye 
GazeUi  on  the  glowing  cheek, 

Of  hope  and  piety!** 

I  have  for  my  own  part,  a  most 
perfect  contempt  for  what  the  French 
critic  calls  V0uA  dm  9dmce»  phy- 
aiquea  et  naiwreUe9»  alliSe  4  la  poem, 
which  gave  birth  in  France  to  the 
purely  descriptive  style  of  poetry, 
afterwards  revived  with  so  much 
energy  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  propositbn 
U  a  fallacy.  Poetr}'  never  can  be 
alli^  to  science,  physical  or  natural, 
or  whatever  its  denomination  may 

be.  It  was  said  of  Dubartas  that  his 
native  langoage'destroyed  his  genius, 
but  an  ancient  restored  it  to  hiip. 
Poetry,  unlike  the  heart  of  EKibartas, 
sings  only  in  her  own  melodies^ 


weaving  unto  herself,  fiom  alt  green 

things  and  ndorous  flowers,  a  taber- 
nacle to  abide  in ;  and  she  has  about 
as  much  to  dp  with  science,  as  they 
who  compoae  books  of  verse  «poa 
merely  scientific  principles,  have  to 
do  with  poetry.  It  was  the  perfect 
free  dam  from  all  the  universality  of 
knowledge  which  distinguishes  the 
present  day,  rendering  the  pablie 
nunid>  like  the  overturn  of  an  "om- 
nibus,"  &  jumble  of  faded  finery,  l^at 
has  preserved  the  Greek  literature  in. 
so  interesting  a  fashion  to  my  mind. 
It  reminds  one  almost  irresistibly  of 
some  dark>eyed  girt  the  song  of  our 
early  days,  in  that  most  delicious 
season  of  life  when  her  feet  are  with- 
in a  few  stcfis  of  the  bound  "  be- 
twixt the  chiid  and  woman,"  to 
which  they  are  dancings  and  she 
looks  sadly  for  a  moment  beyond  the 
limit  of  carefulness,  and  gently  put- 
teth  our  ann  from  about  htT  neck, 
and  we  feel  that  our  "  spirit's  bride'' 
is  lost  unto  us  for  ever. 

The  story  of  Banae  will  be  re- 
membered by  most  of  my  readers * 
she  was  confined  in  a  brazen  tower 
by  her  father,  Acrisius,  king  of  Ar- 
goa,  who  had  been  told  by  an  oracle 
that  his  dani^ter's  son  would  put 
him  to  death.  Ju]/itcr,  however,  who 
was  enamoured  of  her,  introdi;  ^o(^ 
himself  in  the  shape  of  a  goMeu 
shower.  Danau,  and  her  infant  Per- 
aeuSj  were  exposed  on  the  sjca  by  her 
ftther«  and  it  is  during  that  perilous 
voyage,  she  is  supposed  to  smg  thia 
••luUaby:"— 

1. 

The  sea  upon  Uie  baric  nas  breaking. 

With  a  wild  and  lonely  cry, 
Lifting  it  from  the  waves,  and  shaking 

The  dark  foam  as  the  storm  went  by« 
She  threw  her  arm  round  the  infiuit*s 
breast, 

tawiug  the  eilk  robe  eiver  itsicat, 

2. 

My  heart,  my  liffln  one,  is  WCCpiag 

la  its  widuwhuud,  but  Uiou 
In  thy  tempest-hOTie  art  sleeping, 

With  thy  fiur  locks  on  thy  brow  ; 
In  the  whirlwind  peaceful  and  meek. 
The  chill  rain  touchcth  not  thy  cheek. 

3. 

"  The  red  tif^t  round  thy  sleep  is  gleam-* 

iiig. 

In  thy  cradle  on  the  sea  ; 
But  it  sttrreth  nut  ihy  dreaming, 

The  dmnbering  of  thy  gke. 
Thy  sweet  face  from  the  night-wind  OOUt* 
Ncstlcth  down  in  the  puiple  fold. 
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*'  I  would  not  tliat  the  cry  of  fear 
Rome  thee  from  thy  sheltering  leaf  j 

T)iy  mother's  wailing  in  thine  ew, 
Wake  thine  inl'ant  heart  to  grief. 

Yea»  sleep  on,  gladly,  may  the  sen, 

Ify  flistliug  one,  be  olm  like  due. 

5. 

^  Throned  in  clouds!  I  bend  the  knec^ 

Let  the  ocean's  voice  be  still ; 
My  heart  is  weary — let  there  be 

Rest  unto  the  night  of  iU  1 

My  heart  for  thy  justice  sl.iyeih, 
The  mother  for  her  infaat  prayeth." 

There  an  Italian  translation  of 
this  charming  lullaby  in  the  Prose  e 
PwMB  d*Ani9nio  Conti,  tamo  prtmo  ; 
but  although  possessing  more  power 
of  imitative  harmony  than  any  other 
exi-fing  langnacro,  the  author  has 
faik  il  in  preserving  the  charm  of  the 
original. 

I  have  before  aUnded  to  the  con- 
cord  snbeifltintz:  between  tlbe  minds  of 

Euripides  an<i  Simonidcs.  The  ex- 
quisite passage  in  tlie  "  Orestes/' 
comprising  the  touching  dialogue  be- 
tween the  Chorus  and  Electra,  who 
is  sitting  by  the  bed  of  her  afflicted 
br(  *!  T,  bears  considerable  resem- 
biancc  in  tenderness  of  thought  and 
melody  of  expression,  to  this  sweet 
cradle  hymn.  William  Collins  was 
imbued  with  this  harmony  of  rniw^J^ 
in  its  most  perfect  purity.  I  shall 
take  occttsion  to  sjx  nk  f>f  him  more 
fiiUy  at  the  conclusion  of  thi^  paper. 

I  have  attempted  a  metrical  trans- 
lation for  the  sake  of  preserving,  in 
some  degree,  the  linked  sweetness  of 
the  original. 

Softly,  softly,  not  a  sound, 
When  thy  footstep  meets  the  ground ; 
OenUy,  genUy,  like  Ae  bvestfa 
Of  a  lute  song  in  its  death- 
Like  the  sighing  of  a  reed, 
Lodging,  murmuring  to  be  freed* 

Chorus, 

UrtflBl  Mh my wUspertoften^ 
Maiden,  tfaoa  hast  heard  it  often. 

SItttra. 
Blessings  on  t}iy  penceful  feet, 
Hush  thy  breaUiit^— trembling,  sweet ; 
Gone  near  to  rae,  tril  me  why, 

Dwnsels,  ye  are  lingering  by. 

The  wounded  heart  is  in  her  nest, 
llie  mourner's  spirit  hatti  found  te»L 

Chonu. 

Howtoa  it  with  bbn  t— dear  ona,  my; 

Skein. 
Sad  and  tearful  is  my  lay, 
Breatliing  on  his  couch  he  lieth, 
Still  his  orphan  boiom  sigheth. 


What  say 'st  thou,  mourner  2  Elcctra.  Woe 

to  thee, 
If  the  dewy  slumber  flee, 
Darkening  round  hit  weaiy  eye, 
Bringer  of  festivity. 

Chonu, 

Among  die  dothea  his  body  ahaketh — 
I«ook,  thy  weeping  one  awdteOk 

Electro. 
Curses  on  thee  dark  and  deep, 
Thou  haat  •drr'd  his  eyelid's  sleeps 
Never  mme  thy  voioe  shaU  awell-— 

Uttsh — he  sleeps — £lectnu— Thou  layeat 
weU! 

I  forewarned  my  readers,  in  the 
observations  on  Meleager,  that  these 
papers  would  be  only  the  rambling 

notes  of  my  v\yn  heart,  and,  in  pur- 
suance of  my  ambulatory  propensi- 
ties, I  must  say  something,  before  I 
conclude*  of  the  author  of  Hie  Ode 
on  the  Passions.  His  poetry  is  so 
much  like  the  quiet  singing  of  some 
antique  fount,  unthoucrht  of  amonc; 
the  myrtle  vallies  of  Thcssaly,  that 
I  Imk  his  history  among  the  hal- 
lowed memories  of  ancient  story. 

William  Collins  goes  further  to- 
wards realizing  my  idea  of  a  poet 
than  almost  any  one  i  remember. 
His  spirit  seems  to  have  been  ftiU  of 
the  dun  beautiful  light  ever  glimmer- 
ing: i»  the  tent  %vhicii  *'  beaut}'  pitch- 
cd  before  him ;"  we  can  fancy  him 
to  have  sat  in  the  shadow.  John> 
son's  notice  of  Collins  is  written 
witli  more  aflfectionate  interest  than 
any  other  of  his  lives,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Life  of  Savage  ;  but 
his  estimate  of  the  poetry  is  per- 
fectly worthless.  I  scarcely  recollect 
a  more  complete  fiulure  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  a  character.  "  He 
loved  fairies,"  says  his  biographer, 
**  genii,  giants,  and  inon'»ter'«  ;  he 
delighted  to  rove  through  Llic  lutun- 
ders  of  enchantment-^to  gaze  on  the 
magnificence  of  golden  palaces — to 
re]!Osc  by  the  waterfalls  of  Klysian 
gardens.  This  was,  however,  the 
character  of  his  inclination  rather 
tiian  his  genius;  the  grandeur  of 
wildness,  uid  the  novelty  of  extra- 
vagance were  always  desired  by  him, 
but  were  not  always  attained.  His 
poems  are  the  productions  of  a  mind 
not  deficient  in  fire,  nor  unfurnished 
with  knowledge  either  of  books  or 
life ;  but  somewhat  obstructed  in  its 
progress  by  deviations  in  quest  of 
mistaken  beauties," 
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William  Collin?  ro\A(\  not  hrtve 
found  a  less  congeniai  critic  than 
Samuel  JolinBon ;  of  the  pure  glory 
of  tbe  imagination,  tiie  gleaminess 
which  seemeth  to  fall  like  aa  angel's 
raiment  about  tlie  fonn  of  poetn*, 
the  aTithor  of  the  Rambler  knew 
absolutely  nothing — nay  more>  he 
did  not  brieve  in  its  existence.  Pope, 
and  even  Diyden,  he  was  able  to 
appreciate ;  for  their  poetry  was,  for 
the  most  part,  **  the  )'ln=som  of  all 
knowledge."  I  say  nothing  of  Col- 
lins'a  Pastorals,  except  that  they  are 
much  better  than  Pope's,  which, 
heaven  knows,  is  saying  very  little. 
The  only  people  calculated  to  \vritc 
pnstorals  are  such  men  as  Robert 
iiiuuniiieid,  whose  Farmer's  Bc^  is 
the  best  existing.  But  tiie  Odes — 
safely.  Dr.  Johnson,  you  never  read 
the  Oflc'^.  "  Golden  palace*;,  and 
pi  Tiii,  and  monsters*' — where  did  you 
hmi  them?  In  the  Hymn  to  Even- 
ing, or  the  Ode  to  Liberty,  or  that 
on  the  Fissions,  of  which  it  is  hardly 
justice  to  say  tliat  it  is  equal  to  any 
thing  in  the  language?  In  the  mean- 
ders of  enchantment  hid  heart  might 


certainly  be  said  to  delight — in  the 
rich  arabesque  of  the  imagination  ; 
but  it  was  like  a  glad  field- bird  cheer- 
ing its  path  along  the  lights  and 
glooms  of  some  silvery  rivulet,  and 
nestling  itself  down  every  instant 
among  the  dewy  hcdge-Howers  so 
siientiy  that,  but  for  the  trembling 
of  llie  leaves,  its  hidmg-place  woold 
not  be  discovered.  Collins  is  our 
Simonides — his  imagination  is  like 
some  ancient  flute  forgotten  in  an 
old  ruined  temple,  upon  which  the 
breath  of  a  passing  stranger  hath 
prodaced  a  faint  and  yet  most  en- 
trancing harmony.  How  melancholy 
the  reflection,  that  all  the  long  train 
of  sorrows  attendant  upon  this  giftetl 
enthusiast  was  attributable  to  the 
drcnmstaDce  of  there  being  no  va- 
cancy for  a  scholar  at  New  College 
when  it  was  his  turn  to  be  elected. 
It  matters  not  now — he  hath  been 
admitted  of  that  sacred  company, 
where  the  voice  of  lamentation  is 
not  heard,  and  the  spoiler  cannot 
enter — the  heaven  of  the  heart's  im- 
mortality 1 

Tub  Uarrovian. 


JUUkONBE'i  OABIll«r^^' 

It  delightethns  right  marvcUoaslv  to 
find  that  our  frigid  Dionysins  does 

not  intend  to  monopolize  for  his 
Cabinet  ail  the  talent  of  the  writing 
world ;  but  that,  besides  employing 
literary  stars  of  various  magnitudes 
to  enlighten  the  public,  he  will  also 
occasionally  make  shift  with  a  few 
dark  lanterns.  Tliis  is  quite  as  it 
should  be:  if  it  be  not  a  state  policy, 
it  at  least  evinces  no  common  charity, 
to  give  a  job  now  and  then  to  old 
women — ladies,  we  should  have  said ; 
although  we  cannot  affirm  positively 
that  they  arc  "  ancient  dames" — a 
portion  of  the  sex  whose  appellation 
modem  gallantry  uses  as  the  syno- 
nym of  imbecile  stupidity ;  since  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  be  raw  misses 
and  boarding-school  chits.  Internal 
evidence,  however,  inclines  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  understrappers  of  the 
Cabinet  belong  veritably  to  tiie  former 
class,  as  they  evince  none  of  that 
])lHyful  frl'iklness  which  usually  dis- 
tmguishcs  the  latter  ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, a  certain  steady,  ploddiug  dul# 

nes3,  which  may  impose  upon  many. 


Msm  CItlSa  AND  TOWNS. 

as  its  looks  something  like  learned 
gravity,  lliere  is  no  danger  of  their 
starting  off  in  a  tangent,  or  kicking 
up  their  heels  with  unseemly  levity  ; 
but  much,  yQxy  much,  of  their  stum- 
bling and  breaking  down,  lliese  old 
ladies,  poor  soulsl  use  their  stnmpt- 
up  pens,  as  weU  as  the  goierality  of 
their  class  ;  and  we  only  regret  that 
the  reverend  editor  has  not  thought 
proper  to  give  to  the  world  the  names 
of  the  venerable  sisterhood,  more 
especially  if,  as  we  shrewdly  suspect, 
there  are  among  them  any  who  at- 
tach to  their  cognomens  those  letters 
patent  for  dulncss,  F.  S.  A.  Yet 
old-maidenly  modesty  may  have  de* 
franded  the  world  and  us  of  the  gra- 
tification of  knowing  who  are  the  re- 
spectable individuals  to  whom  we  feel 
so  truly  grateful  for  the  occasion  they 
have  akurded  us  of  scribbling  a  little 
ourselves. 

The  expression  we  have  jast  used 
above  touching  pens,  is  tn  hv  under- 
stood rather  metaphorically  than  lit-- 
erally,  for  the  chief  instrument  cm- 
ployed  in  manufiictiiriDg  the  volume 
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before  ne,  has  been  the  sciAsnrs,  wiUl 
which  the  Srhrfpidrr  UttcTnteurs  have 
cut  up  sundry  guicies,  gazetteers,  and 
siiiniui  works;  thus,  aad  by  the  aid 
of  good  paper  and  types«  fiwricating 
w  hat  is  to  all  intents  a  6oiitf  book« 
legible  enough,  if  not  exactly  read- 
able ;  and  moreover,  adonu  d  with 
sundry  uunute  wood-cuts,  in  which  a 
strong  imagination  may  occasionally 
discofer  some  likeness  to  the  scenes 
they  are  intended  to  represent. 

The  title  of  the  volume  led  us  to 
expect  that  it  would  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  dictionary  conipi- 
lation  of  nnconnectsd  artides;  that 
the  sobject  would  be  treated  with 
gome  degree  of  originality  nnd  taste, 
and  supply  that  information  m  which 
other  gazetteers  are  eo  provokiugly 
deficient.  We  imagined  that  a  work 
intended  to  fbrm  three  spokes  in  the 
V.\\i.  wheel,  or,  to  express  mn-srlves 
in    more    matter-of-fact  language, 
threcc  volumes  of  the  Dionysian  Cy- 
dopndiafWoald  ha;ve  displayed  some- 
tiling  like  a  general  view  of  the  sub- 
ject,  in  all  its  bearings ;  that  it  would 
not  merely  string  together  dry  cata- 
logues of  buildings,  but  would  dcjiict 
the  pkysiognomy  of  each  city,  witli 
its  local  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages; -wovkl  point  ont  the  variona 
epochs  anc!  causes  of  its  increase  or 
decline ;    and  those   revolutions  in 
manners,  style  of  iiving,  &c.,  which 
conatitate  not  tlie  least  important  or 
interesting  points  in  this  species  of 
kistory.    But  of  novelty  or  research 
tihere  i*^  absolutely  nothing,  although 
abundance  of  that  kind  of  ready- 
made,  cot-and-dry  erudition,  and  of 
tkat  meagre,  and,  adust  chronicle 
style,  which  is  considered  indispens- 
able to  eke  out  the  pages  of  the  his- 
tory of  a  fourth-rate  watering  place. 
The  general  prospectus  of  the  Cycio- 
psBdia  promised  uat  it  should  com- 
bine "  instruction  with  amusement:" 
of  instruction  there  is  in  this  portion 
of  it,  the  minimum  ;  of  amusement 
there  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  tulerabiy 
fmr  spiinklmg ;  and  as  vie  are  of 
opinion  with  Sancho  that  half  a  loaf 
is  better  than  no  bread,  wc  are  thank- 
ful for  this  moiety  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  editor's  engagement.  Without 
exaggeration,  then,  it  is  a  truly 
amusing  volums,  as  we  think  we 
shall  clearly  prove  to  our  readers, 
and  is  withal  written  in  that  insinn- 
aung  style  by  which  more  is  meant 
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than  always  meets  the  ear.    hdt  ns 
produce  a  few  specimens : 

"  The  interior  [of  Drury  Lane  Theatre] 
somewhat  5itnn(\<<  for  this  by  its  rotunda 
anteroom,  rnugnificcnt  double  staircftse, 
ind  its  «iM|w  or  eoMjM  Ibr  die  leeepdon  of 
the  public.  The  grand,  or  rather  only 
front  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  is  of  a 
high  clasis  of  art  axxd  Grecian  order,  it 
consists  of  a  Doric  portico  imitated  from 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Athens, 
with  two  wings  and  the  accessories  of  sta- 
tues and  sculptured  panels  in  bas-relief. 
The  cfltet  scarce  [scarcely]  corresponds 
with  the  jscvcre  simple  purity  of  the  design 
and  style.  It  is  stem  to  heaviness.  The 
taaH  Haymaiket  Theatre,  widi  a  hsnd- 
some  Corintliisa  portico,  nearly  &ces,in 
the  Haymarket,  the  Italian  Ojtcra -house. 
This  [t.  c  tlw  smaii  Uaymarkei  T  healre] 
b  a  large  btdkUngi  of  wliidi  Ae  exterior 
has  undergone  modem  repair  and  improve- 
ments.   It  is  lm«d  by  a  Doric  cotonnsdOj 

Now,  by  the  powers  !  Dinnish,  this 
is  gloriously  funny  I  and,  faith  1  man, 
a  glorious  contributor  you  have 
picked  npr  ^Why  Regma  h«raelf 
envies  yon  the  fiossession  of  such  n 
darling  rogue.  At  first  we  were 
rather  puzzled  to  make  any  thing  at 
all  out  of  tliat  said  "  shape  or  coupe 
for  the  reception  of  tiie  public;**  we 
sappose,  however,  that  ^kape  means 
form  :  yet  whether  the  public  are 
seated  on  a  school  form,  or  squat 
down  upon  a  hare's  form,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  decide;  bat1iien^e"co«;>e/* 
— «irely  lliey  do  not  actnally  cup  the 
audience  at  that  house  ;  to  be  Itoxed 
is  quite  enough  (if  nW  rva^on.  To  us 
it  was  quite  a  new,  and  rather  an 
astonnding,  piece  of  informatioo  to 
learn  that  the  Doric  portico  of  Covent 
Garden  is  copied— we  beg  pardon* 
imitaied,  from  the  temple  nf  the  Mi- 
nerva Polias,  because  this  latter  is 
Ionic  I  Nevertheless,  as  Dinnish 
most  know  better  than  onrselves,  we 
will  henceforth  swear  that  it  actually 
is  sn.  Rut,  oh !  what  an  inimitable, 
naive  Hibcrnicism  is  that  which 
confounds  the  imitation  with  the 
Oing  it  imitslesi  None  but  a  genu- 
ine son  of  the*1Bmerald  Isle  could 
have  used  such  a  phrase.  Positively, 
we  must  have  the  rogue  to  ourselves ! 
What  follows  is  a  poser ;  the  */er»- 
mm  of  the  efiect  does  not  correspond, 
it  seems,  with  the  temriiy  of  the  de- 
si^.  Had  the  Sphynx  spoken  in 
thi«  «t\'le.  shewould  have  non-plusse<l 
Ctkhpus  himself.   Hardly  less  mys- 
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tcrious  is  the  circumstance  of  the 
small  Haymarkct  Theatre  being  a 
large  building ;  perhaps,  tliough,  the 
mistake  is  our  own,  butcaused,  never* 
thdesSy  by  the  not  very  Unidable  cus- 
tom of  tliks  writer  saying  one  thing 
and  meaning  another.  The  idea,  too, 
of  lining  the  Opera  House  with  a 
Doric  colonnade  on  the  outside,  is 
most  exquisitely  and  happily  Hiber* 
aian ;  that  is,  a  truly  Insh  mode  of 
applying  the  lining  to  any  thing! 
And  now,  gentle  reader,  you  have  all 
this  fund  of  amusement  in  a  suigle 
page,  viz.  page  24  of  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  Cabinet. 

Speaking  of  Crockford's,  the  learn- 
ed scribe  says,  "  it  is  a  celebrated,  or 
rather  notorious  club-house,  with  its 
[a]  tetrastyle  portico  of  Corinthian 
pilasters"!!  The  portico,  ifonetiieffe 
lie,  is  to  our  optics  absolutely  invisi- 
ble ;  perhaps  Dinnish's  scribe  can  see 
into  a  millstone,  or  through  o!io,  mv}, 
therefore,  rather  than  question  his  ve- 
racity, we  are  content  to  disbelieve 
the  evidence  of  our  senses.  Greatly, 
in  sooth,  should  we  like  to  behold 
this  same  portico,  not  only  to  allay 
our  apprehension  as  to  the  state  of 
our  eyesight,  but  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  so  unusual  a  thing  as  a  por- 
tico of  pilasters.  Nor  is  tkjs  all  that 
the  lynx-eyed  gentleman,  or  old  wo- 
man— as  may  be,  perceives,  «i!>ce  he 
speaks  of  the  generally  splendid  fa- 
cade, bpieudidi  forsooth ;  why  we 
might  as  well  talk  of  ^  magnificence 
of  a  drab  bonnet^  or  term  old  Cob- 
bett  a  patriot,  or  Dinnish  Lardner 
himself  a  Moses  in  meeknera. 

"  The  now  Post  Office,  in  operation,  but 
not  yet  quite  completei  is  an  extensive, 
idaiple,  and  noble  ediflo^  with  diree  Doric 
porticoes  at  the  centre  and  extremide}. 
The  new  Custom  House  may  be  descriht'd 
as  a  most  expensive,  and  most  unfortunate 
boilding/* 

Here  let  us  pause,  to  examine 
and  analyze  this  duster  of  beau- 
ties :  "  in  operation,'*  b  a  most 

daintily  devised  phrase,  yet  chrono- 
logically erroneous  if  it  means  that 
the  operation  of  building  was  not 
completed  when  this  egregious  vo- 
lume was  published.  NexC  the  har- 
lequin-wand pen  of  this  pleasant  and 

instructive  writrr,  rnnvpits  at  a  single 
Stroke  the  Ionic  order  mto  :i  Dcirir, — • 
doubtless  to  the  great  discomhture 
of  Mr.  Smirke,  whose  permission  he 
ougbt,  in  mere  politeness,  to  have 


asked  before  he  made  the  transforma- 
tion. He  ba^,  however,  made  some 
amends  by  adding  two  porticoes  to 
tib«  building.  But  his  duunriptkm  of 
the  Custom  House,  of  which  we  have 
given  every  syllable,  is  an  absolute 
jmragon  for  brevity  and  perspicuity. 
His  j^en  must  be  a  condenser!  yuw 
behold  not  mere  brick  and  stune, 
walls  and  vrindows — but  a  fine  poe- 
tical abstraction ;  "a  most  expensive 
and  a  most  unfortunate  building/* 
No,  not  unfortunate ;  the  edifice  thus 
brilliantly  described  is  immortalized, 
and  what  is  most  enviable  of  all,  is 
tmmortalixed  in  the  grand  Cabinet 

"  The  church  of  St.  Mary-le- 
Strand,  in  the  Strand,  by  the  same 
architect  (Gibbs)  is  more  decked  in 
the  luxuries  of  aichitecture."  Aye, 
so  it  is,  if  gingerbread  be  luxury. 
We,  however,  being  most  goodnar 
tured  and  charitable,  v^iU  suppose 
that  this  is  an  error  of  the  press,  and 
that  the  sapient  critic — ^truly  may  we 
so  call  him,  after  the  spccuucns  we 
Imve  produced-Hictually  wrote, — at 
least  mtended  to  vnrite,  "the  Imsi- 
pertf  of  architecture;"  or  that  he 
was  meditating  at  the  instant  on  the- 
"  luxuries"  of  his  own  style. 

At  Liverpool,  we  are  informed, 
there  is  a  "miniature  imitation  of 
St.  Paul's  catliedral,  in  the  parish 
church  of  that  name."  Xo\\- 
hajjpcn  to  know  a  learned  gentleman 
who  has  visited  Baibec,  and  found 
that  the  magnificent  temple  is  very 
much  tike — St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden ! 
The  Cabinet  scribe  and  the  F.  S.  A. 
may  shake  hands  mt^st  cordially  and 
fraternally.  "  'ITierc  is  a  river  in  Ma- 
cedoQ,"  says  Fluellen ;  **  and  there  is 
also,  moreover,  a  river  at  Monmouth : 
*tis  so  like  as  is  my  fingers  to  my 
fingers,  and  there  is  salmons  in  both.** 
Nor  is  the  Welshman's  romiiarisnn  a 
whit  moi  r  ludicrous,  aStliough  some- 
what less  Lhick-headed,  than  the 
resemblances  the  above  egregious 
wights  have  discovered  between 
structures  utterly  disimilar  from  each 
other  in  every  feature.  The  stupidity 
of  the  Cab  contributor,  however,  has 
not  even  the  merit  of  originality, 
having  been  ftithfuUy  transmitted 
through  a  long  line  of  blunderers,  and 
carefully  handed  down  from  dunce 
to  dunce.  Witli  respect  to  that  part 
of  the  volume  which  describe*  the  con- 
tinental cities  and  towns,  it  is,  to  use 
the  tailors*  idin»e«  mere  cafrfto;^,  and* 
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naskiUblly  botched ;  these  knights  of 

the  scissnrs  and  paste  being  not  quite 
so  dexterous  as  their  brethren  of  the 
scissars  and  thimble.  Its  gazetteer 
dnhieflft  b  less  frequently  redeemed 
by  those  happy  touches  of  blunder 
and  blarney,  that  render  this  volume 
"a  never-lailinc;  source  of  amuse- 
ment." Still  we  do  not  say  that  it 
u  totally  barren  of  those  entertainbg 

auaiities :  we  learn,  for  instanoe»  that 
Elscurial  was  designed  by  Bra- 
mante,  who  died  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury before  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin 
was  fought  i  and  who  of  course  never 
bad  any  idea  of  planning  a  royal 
gridiron — a  befitting  residence,  by 
the  by.  f  r  such  a  princely  van^^tw 
the  quondam  spouse  of  our  iiiugli^h 


Mary  of  most  beretic-roaatuig  and 

heretic-grilling  memory. 

But  our  ta.sk  is  done,  for  we  really 
cauiiut  attempt  to  enumerate  even  a 
tentb  part  of  tbe  omissions  we  have 
noticed^  relatiTe  to  particiilan  that 
ought  on  no  account  to  have  been 
passed  over  in  silence.  There  is  not  an 
iota  of  information  beyond  what  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  commonest  compi- 
lations on  the  subject,  to  be  found 
here.  After  sll  we  will  not  part  un- 
kindly from  a  volume  that  combines 
for  us  the  utiln  with  the  dulcp ;  so 
long  live  the  gentle  Dionysius,  and 
long  flourish  die  noble  and  gentle 
craft  of 

Cabbage  aiu>  T^ook-'OiMv! 
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Wb  have  already  declared  our  opi- 
nions on  the  subject  of  Negro  Eman- 
cipation. Those  opinions  were  not 
hastily  formed,  and  every  fresh  ac- 
cess of  information  on  the  subject 
tends  to  confirm  them.  We  have 
here  under  our  consideration  two 
works  ;  the  one  of  which  gives  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  present  state 
of  Haiti,  where  freedom  Nourishes, 
just  a»  Messrs.  WUberforce,  Bnxton, 
and  O'Connell,  could  desire ;  while 
the  otlier  shows  the  desjjieable  quiet 
and  happiness  in  which  the  pfxjr- 
s^irited  negroes  of  the  British  colo- 
nies are  content  to  live,  surrounded 
as  they  are  by  every  comfort  for. 
which  the  peasantry  of  England  sigh 
in  vain.  Tlie  authors  of  these  two 
works  are  both  manifestly  impartial 
and  disinterested — mild,  too,  in  a 
degree  which  we  are  rather  disposed 
to  admire  than  to  imitate;  know- 
ing, as  we  do,  the  unprincipleil  and 
hollow-hearted  talkers,  with  whoni 
we  have  on  tiiis  subject  to  contend. 
We  are  fully  impressed  with  the  un- 
ftvourable  aspect  under  which  the 
advocate  for  negro  happiness  must 
appear  to  the  many,  who  have  had 


their  sympathies  appealed  to  in  pa- 
thetic phraseology  by  men  as  folly 

aware,  as  we  are,  of  the  non-exist- 
ence of  the  cruelties,  which  their  pal- 
try purpose«i  of  self-interest  prompt 
them  to  describe.  But  the  philan- 
thropic clamour  of  the  desigmng  and 
the  duped  has  no  terror  for  us.  We 
know  enough  of  the  farce  to  des{)isc 
the  actors  and  the  audience :  yet 
something  of  a  charitable  feeling  to- 
wards these  latter  impels  us  to  lay 
before  them  a  few  facts — facts,  which 
not  all  tiie  sophistry  or  glib-tougued 
tactics  of  knaves  can  talk  away. 

In  Haiti,  where  all  the  blacks  are 
now  freemen  of  the  soil,  they  scorn 
to  cultivate  it;  and  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  that  in  Petit  Goave, 
most,  if  not  all  the  sugar-works 
have  fallen  into  decay :  that  in  parts 
of  the  country^  where,  formerly,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  carrcaus 
were  in  canes,  giving  employment  to 
one  thousand  five  hundred  slaves, 
now  about  seven  carreaus  aie  in  cul- 
tivation, and  fifty  labourers  employ- 
ed ;  that  in  Plantation  FtttUet,  above 
six  hundred  thousraid  pounds  of 
clayed  sugar  were  formerly  made. 


•  Notes  on  Haiti,  made  during  a  Residence  m  that  iicpublic,  by  Charles  Mackenzie, 
Eiq.,  F.R.8.,  P.L.S.,  hte  Hti  Majesty's  Coosid-Oeiienl  in  Haiti,  and  now  Hit  If  i^etty*s 

Commissioner  of  Arbitration  in  tlie  Havannah,  &c.    London,  1830.  Colbuni  &  Bentlov. 

f  Four  Years  Eeaidence  in  the  West  Indies,  by  F.W.N.  Bayley.  London,  1830. 
W.  KidtL 
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whereas,  now,  not  an  ounce  is  pro- 
iluced,  nor  a  labourer  to  be  found ; 
that.on  the  estate  of  HMatUm  La^ 
horde,  there  were  one  thousand  four 
hundred  slaves,  nnd  the  produce 
amounted  to  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  clayed  su- 
gar, besides  other  matters  j  bat  now« 
not  a  eane  is  to  be  seen:  that  a 
whole  plain  yields  less  now  than  one 
reppcctaMr  estate  in  1789  :  that  the 
estate  i which,  in  Christophe's 
time,  gave  four  hundred  thousand 
weight  of  sugar,  now  belongs  to  the 
Pkvsident,  and  yields  less  than  fifty 
tiiousand  pounds :  that  the  estate 
Brofmrd,  the  produce  of  which,  in 
Christophe's  time,  was  from  tluct  to 
to  four  hundred  thousand  French 
pounds  of  sugar,  is  now  a  waste ; 
and,  finally,  uiat  though  the  moun. 
tnin  sides  are  covered  with  coffee 
trees  of  spontaneous  g:rowth,  which 
only  require  clearing  to  render  them 
most  productive,  two-thirds  at  least 
of  the  cofiiee  are  lost  for  want  of 
labour.  This  list  might  be  length- 
ened to  an  extent  truly  astounding, 
but  we  think  enoucrh  has  been  said 
to  show  the  beuehcial  effects  of  free- 
dom on  die  industry  of  the  island. 
The  authorities,  rousiMi  at  length  to 
the  alarming  nature  of  thi  -^  ( \  il,  have, 
io  the  coch  rural,  declared  all  per- 
sons, who  are  not  excepted  by  article 
3,  of  that  code,  to  be  obliged  "  to 
cultivate  the  earth."  It  provides  that 
they  shaU  not  quit  the  country  to 
reside  in  towns  or  villages,  without 
an  express  permission  from  the  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  which  is  also  re- 
quisite before  they  can  send  their 
oiildren  to  be  educated  or  appren- 
ticed  ia  towns.  If,  with  these  rigo- 
rous measures,  the  land  is  still  loft 
desolate,  and  its  produce  so  far  below 
what  it  was  in  former  periods,  who 
vntl  contend  that  tiie  natives  ara 
moved  by  that  independent  spirit  and 
active  energy  which,  we  are  told,  will 
support  even'  human  being,  the  mo- 
ment he  feels  himself  a  freeman  ? 
Such  well  souudiug  phrases  are  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  a  public  meeting 
of  persons,  who  come  prepared  to  be 
clamorous  on  a  subject  beyond  their 
comprehension — they  may  not  be  un- 
suited  to  the  jS«e  pmntry  who  re- 
turn the  MUesian  as  riprisiniilive  for 
Clare — but,  surelj^,  they  can  have  no 
weight  in  tile  estimation  of  an  im- 
partial man^  when  set  in  the  scale 


against  farh,  detailed  by  a  gentle- 
man like  Mr.  Mackenzie,  unpreju- 
diced, disinterested,  and  ever)'  way 
qualified  to  afford  important  testi- 
mony on  this  question,  to  which  he 
has  devoted  himself  with  unwearied 
and  almost  fatal  assiduity  r  But,  if 
the  Haitians  are  no  longer  industri- 
ous, periiaps,  by  some  moral  mys- 
tery, tiiey  may  compensate  for  this 
in  the  quiet  and  harmless  tenour  of 
their  lives,  and  be  worthy  of  admi- 
ration as  patterns  of  negative  virtue. 
On  this  point  we  leani,  firom  Die 
Notes  on  HmH,  that  the  men  on  tfie 
sabbath  get  very  devoutly  dnmk,  and 
then  practice  the  amiable  amusement 
of  gallopping  along  the  road  at  a 
furious  rate,  to  the  great  danger  of 
themselves  and  every  one  else ;  that 
m  Ckyes  and  the  adjoining  districts, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
L;illi>ns  of  liquor  are  ronsumcd,  not 
to  mention  tlie  rum,  wliich  is  a  be- 
verage much  in  requisition  through- 
out ue  island ;  and  diat  the  few  y ou  ng 
females,  living  on  plantations,  sel- 
dom assist  in  any  labour  whatever, 
but  live  in  a  constant  stnte  of  idle- 
ness and  debauchery,  to  liie  vast  de- 
light of  the  mflitary  police,  who  en- 
courage this  "  freedom"  to  tiie  ut- 
most  of  their  ability.  The  ethical 
code  of  these  sable  jiatriots  is  worthy 
of  them.  One  assured  our  author 
that  an  officer  of  rank  was  related  to 
him:  and  how? — Hear  the  liberalised 
votary  of  love — C*ai  mom  htaufrhre, 
parce  que  jo  vis  avec  sa  scsur.  The 
most  gross  and  disgusting  vices  in 
Haiti,  as  every  wliere  else,  spring 
from  the  fertile  soil  of  indolence ;  and 
brutal  lust  and  beastly  intemperance 
are  the  great  characteristics  of  die 
heaven-inspired  patriots,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  O'Conuell,  "  burst 
their  fetters,  and  cried — *  We  will  be 
freer  O  tis  ikmriktt  that  ore 
free,  sure !  just  as  the  "  WUly-force 
niters,**  of  whom  Mr.  Bayley  tells 
us,  that  '*  eating,  drinking,  and  s1im<i|-»- 
ing  form  the  main  business  of  their 
existence/' 

"  From  their  natural  idleness,  ihclr  un- 
conquerable unwillingTie  .*-  to  do  any  thiiit; 
they  call  avoid  doing,  tiicy  do  not  lind  tlie 
iimncr  of  these  sq  ^entifiil  as  they  ooold 
desire.  They,  liowever,  get  enough  to  sa- 
tbfy  nature,  and  with  this  they  are  con- 
tenteti.  It  \a  iVunt  this  cau:se  that  we  ob- 
serve them  dwindling  away  ftoni  die  stou^ 
hale,  sod  heiity  sppesnoce  Aat  com- 
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monly  chuattohet  Hie  ibve,  totliat  lean, 

thin,  nuserable,  and  (k'jectfd  condition 
%v]iic}i  too  often  distinguiihes  the  eiuanci* 
patcd  iiegro. 

**  Tbe  money,  wfaieh  they  wiOi  their 
three  days  labour,  will  not  only  purchase 
for  them  necessaries,  but  will  afford  them 
the  further  gratification  of  getting  drunk 
at  an  early  hour  of  the  mimSogf  and  ef 
lyitiLT  (Uprived  of  their  senses,  'and  in  the 
condition  of  a  brute,  sleeping  in  nli  the 
glories  of  their  freedom,  on  the  benches  oi 
that  all  polluting  and  poDoted  lecqptade  of 
di<Lni-;ing  perdition — new  rum  shop  ;  or 
folded  in  their  tattered  coverings,  which 
leave  6Mm  in  a  state  little  short  of  nudity, 
reclining  on  (he  ddeof  the  public  road,  the 
objects  of  the  pity  and  ^oonuniseration  of 
cverypassing  slave. 

**  The  noraiiiga  of  Ibdr  wibbatha  are 
spent  in  dka  mm  ahopft.  They  revel  in 
dirinikr!mr-:«j  and  sin,  and  before  the  hour 
of  devotion  arrives,  they  are  plunged,  by 
the  influepre  of  a  penAdoiia  liquor,  into  a 
dark,  dangaroiMi  and  diqgiMiiigiiiaenaild- 

The  women,  who  have  obtained  their 
fteedom,  have  no^  generally,  that  uiier- 

able,  sickly,  and  emadated  exterior  which 
chanu-tcrises  the  men.  Indeed,  their  case 
is  tlie  reverse.  They  nmiutmn  their  good 
condition,  and  look  at  woO,  aa  hearty,  and 
as  stout,  as  when  they  drank  syrup  and 
cane  juice  in  crop  time  on  the  estnte?  where 
they  were  tdaves.  They  wear  various  kcr- 
ddeft,  gaady  gowna,  nuuay  ooionicd  aaahea, 
and  a  profitsion  of  ornaments ;  and  decked 
thus,  they  enter  the  house  of  God,  and 
kneel  with  as  much  apparent  devotion  in 
UMat  demeanour,  as  there  is  real  shamdeia* 
ness  and  impudence  in  their  hearts. 

*'  These  women  grow  fat  upon  the  bread 
of  prostitution,  and  draw  their  support  and 
finery  from  the  foulest  •oorees  of  slunne, 
infamy,  and  guilt  Of  coursc,while  they  are 
maintained  by  these  sources,  they  wiU  not 
wovfc,  and  mat  Uvea  are  Hres  of  idlenem. 
All  thiM,  whBe  tfkcy  are  ttrong,  lively,  and 
unthinking,  maybe  congenial  to  their  feel- 
ings ;  but  when  they  are  disused,  and  tlteir 
oonodtoilon  weakened  by  diMipation  and 
cuxss—when  years  have  roiled  away,  and 
they  find  them-^rlvc^  no  longer  young,  then 
their  iiources  ut  support  £ul,  and  the  dread- 
Ihl  cone  of  poverty  fiJIa  lisrd  on  tho  alBic- 
^n  of  decrepit  age. 

"  When  reduced  to  this  condition,  many 
of  these  miserable  beings  seek  to  return  to 
daveryt  and  aoine  of  them  hav«  fanplored 
their  ancient  masters  to  receive  them  into 
ser^-itude.  nnd  with  it  to  the  ligfata  and  pri- 
vileges they  uMce  enjoyed." 

Mr.  Bavley  then  quotes  a  circum- 
stance related  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  which 
we  tJiink  will  not  be  out  of  place  here : 

A  very  fine,  coloured  woman  in  An- 
ttpu/'  eaya  Mr.  C,  "  wkto  had  bten 


manumitted  from  her  youth,  came  to 
Captain  Lyons,  on  whoee  estate  sho 

had  forraerly  been  a  slave,  and  en- 
treated him  to  cancel,  if  possible,  her 
manumission,  and  receive  her  again 
as  a  slave.  **  Surely,"  Mr.  Coleridge 
adds,  "she  must  hm  known  the  na- 
ture of  that  state,  and  of  the  contin- 
gencies to  which  she  exposed  herself 
by  returning  t  o  it,  at  least  as  well  as 
any  gentleman  of  England." 

Soffident  has  bSea  quoted  to 
shew  that  industry,  temperance,  ibie* 
thought,  and  every  quality  essential 
to  the  present  comfort  and  future 
prospects  of  the  negro,  forsake  him 
in  his  freedom.  iVnd  this,  becauiie, 
as  we  have  before  contended^  he  has 
not  passed  through  those  previons 
stages  of  moral  improvement,  with- 
out which,  liberty  has  ever  been  and 
will  ever  be,  instead  of  a  boon,  the 
heaviest  cniie  that  can  befidl  a  peo^ 
pie.  We  have  said  nothing  of  tlie 
outrafT^niis,  the  monstrous  illustra* 
tions  ot  this  truth,  ^vhich  were  la- 
mentably turmshed  during  the  Hai- 
tian revolution.  BarlMmties  were 
13mii  perpetrated,  tonents  of  blood 
were  shed,  sufficient,  one  would 
imagine,  to  satisfy  the  most  sangui- 
nary demagogue.  Who  can,  with- 
out shuddering  to  his  inmost  soul, 
pemse  the  nndispoted  atrocities  of 
the  "  bold,  bad**  villains  who  suc- 
cessively deluged  that  devoted  land 
with  human  gore  ?  And  am  the 
brawlers  for  Negro  Kmoncipation  in 
our  Colonka  be  each  inconceivable 
dolts  as  to  suppose  that  a  mob,  set 
in  motion  by  similar  designs,  will 
not  take  similar  means  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  their  object  i  What  but  the 
Parisian  society  called  tiie  .^Isift  dm 
Noirs,  and  others  of  the  same  de« 
scription,  first  inflamed 'the  Haitian 
population  to  that  series  of  unparal- 
leled cruelty  and  crime  which  has 
uncrowned  and  perha|>s  destroyed  for 
ever  the  oooe  Ihur  Qneen  of  the  An- 
tilles ?  The  blasphemous  quacks  who 
call  themselves  the  sole  philanthro- 
pists, &c,  tell  us  that  they  are  the 
selected  instruments  of  Providence 
for  the  ftilfihncnt  of  its  mercifol  de^ 
signs  in  ftvoor  of  liie  negro  slave. 
Why,  if  self-conceit  and  false  piety 
had  not  totally  lilindcd  these  bigotted 
sell- worshippers,  would  they  not  re- 
gard the  example  of  Haitian  inde- 
pendence as  one  of  those  awfiil  ad* 
monitkms,  which  Pkovideiioe  some- 
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tiam  detgns  to  pkce  before  tlit  eyes 
of  man  to  warn  him  m  his  fhtore 

course?   There,  the  tremendous  pe- 
riod   of  transition   has    been  suc- 
ceeded by  systematic,  and,  we  verily 
believe,  incurable  evil ;  and  nothing 
meets  the  eve»  on  all  sidee^  but  the 
evidences  of  a  once  fertile  land,  now 
desolate ;   a  once  prosperous  com- 
merce, now  destroye<l ;  a  once  happy 
popidation,  now  brutalized  by  the 
wont  of  ail  degradation— an  nnbri- 
died  indulgence  of  base  desires.  And 
what  are   the  expectations  to  be 
formed  for  the  future  ?  Lamentable, 
indeed !  The  very  institutions  which, 
in  civilized  countries,  are  the  grand 
bulwarks  of  political  freedom  and 
popular  rights,  are,  in  Haiti,  prosti- 
tuted to  the  most  venal  purposes. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  the  farce  of 
their  elections ;  at  one  of  which,  the 
return  of  a  candidate  was  secured  by 
declaring  him  to  have  twenty  more 
votes  than  there  were  voters  present ! 
This  13  no  uncommon  occurrence ; 
80  that  if  a  popular  candidate  be  in 
anyway  obnoiioos  to  the  govern*- 
ment,  they  may  employ  this  plan  of 
unlimited  proxy  and  return  a  minion 
of  their  own.    The  g-ovemment  is, 
in  fact,  an  abi^)lute  despotism,  under 
the  title  of  a  republic— for  the  poweis 
of  tile  president  are  equal  to  those  of 
any  sovereign,  and  his  otlicc  held  for 
life.    Thus  these  miserable  savages, 
who  are  said  to  have  started  into  the 
light  of  fteedom,  &c.  kc,,  have,  in 
reality,  sunk  into  a  slavery,  wone 
tlmn  any  endured  in  the  most  oppres- 
sive periods  of  the  French  occupation, 
and#  deluded  by  empty  foruL^,  they 
hag  their  chains  in  drunken  extasy, 
and  call  themselves  the  Sons  of  Free- 
dom .    We  should,  with  more  justice, 
term  them  her  illoLntimate  children, 
thui»  having  no  acknowledired  ch\iin  to 
inheritance.    But  enough  of  Uiis  re- 
public, and  its  abuses ;  we  will  turn 
to  a  more  welcome  subject  of  retlec- 
tion ;  to  a  population  industrious, 
contented,  cheerful,  and,  wjuit  is  more 
singuliu-,  uucorrupted  by  the  base  or 
ignorant  efforts  of  the  **  Mva  of  black 
renown."    Who  would  prefer  the 
spectacle  of  a  bloody  struggle  for 
misnamed  ri-ht",  to  the  quiet  and 
progressive  preparation,  by  which  ihe 
peac^ul  minded  negro  is  advancing 
to  a  knowledge  of  his  true  interests, 
to  a  veneration  for  the  laws  of  God 
and  man? 


We  all  JmoW  tiie  harrowing  ac- 

countB  with  which  the  "gentle  shep- 
herds" of  the  sable  fleece  are  forever 
regaling  the  long,  k  trj'  par^nf  frapina; 
auditors.    To  beiievc  these  tralbckers 
in  tawdry  sentiment,  the  negro  is  a 
being,  doomed  to  toil  in  tears  and 
hopelessness,  trembling  under  the 
lash  of  the  slave-driver,  and,  with 
the  festering  wounds  of  former  inflic- 
tion, daily  exposed  to  burning  heat 
and  fteeb  barbarity.    In  proof  of 
this,  they  quote  invariably  the  same 
set  of  exaggerated  anecdotes,  from  a 
period  when  cruelties  were,  indeed, 
exercised,  but  which  lias  lung  since 
passed  away,  and  the  remembrance 
of  which  lives  only  in  the  memory  of 
these  mischievous  praters.    We  arc 
now  about  to  quote  Mr.  Bayley's  ac- 
count of  the  present  state  of  the 
sUves  in  our  colonies-^nd  the  lovers 
of  the  horriUe-Mihose  lAo  delist 
in  lashes,  gashes,  &c.— will  be  sur- 
prised, and,  we  doubt  not,  grieved, 
to  find  that  the  said  slaves  are  the 
merriest  set  of  fellows  imaginable. 
Mr.  Bay  ley's  enumeration  ii  mffo 
miseriea  is  as  follows : 

"  In  the  ftnt  plsce»  die  ilsve  his  a 

comfortaMt*  furnished  dwelling,  Ibrwfaldl 

he  pays  nn  rent,  and  no  taxes. 

"  kiecoudly — The  slave  is  under  no 
prAenoon  of  ban^  scpanited  frotn  hb 
funiily — fatnilies  reside  together,  ami  :irf 
prohibiterl  by  law  from  \mniz  sold  to  dif- 
ferent ma;stcrs :  and  Mr.  Barclay  tells  us 
that  '  ftmilies  an  not  only  told  together, 
bttty  in  general,  they  arc  allowed  to  choose 
a  master  for  themselves.'  An.l  he  shortly 
afler  adds,  that  '  purciia«C3  of  negroes 
often  cannot  be  eflkcted  hi  consequrace  of 
their  dislike  to  go  to  the  plantation  they 
are  wanted  for;  and  the  rcmov:il  of  thf^m 
is  never  atteuipted  but  with  their  own  free 
oonaent  and  appnibstUm.* 

*' Thirdly-^ves,  if  attacked  by  bodily 
ilinc's  and  disease,  exprricnre  no  uneasi- 
ness, beyond  that  caused  by  peraonal  pain. 
They  have  As  Offadona  el  a  ddlftil  phy- 
■ciaa,  sad  die  sttendancc  of  a  cwrefiil 
nuf'se,  and  every  medicine,  cordial,  or  cvtui 
luxury  which  the  ibrmer  may  prescribci 
die  latter  aerapulonsly  sdminbtera.  On 
dieir  death-bed  they  are  never  troubled 
with  the  kiiowkdge  that  thoy  rtrc 

leaving  bviuiid  a  starving  wife,  or  helpleim 
childmi:  they  know  that  theMme  master, 
who  has  pioteeted  them,  will  protect  their 
diildren. 

•*  Fourthly — They  arc  provided  with 
dothlng  suited  to  the  climate ;  they  have 
a  r^;ular  allowance  of  provisions  dealt  out' 
to  them,  and,  in  their  leoeption  of  dieie. 
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Imt  of  the  doAfaif  etpeclaUy,  they  dioir 

an  Independence  and  a  scrutiny  that  could 
hardly  be  expected  in  a  slave.  Scnipulous 
of  obtaining  their  full  Uicai>ure,  aiid  ex- 
tKiMly  teuMSOna  of  partiality,  tbey  will 
reiiue  any  thing  that  i-  pit  her  dama>?ed 
or  worse  in  texture  and  appearance  than 
that  which  is  dealt  out  to  their  fellow 
slaves. 

"  riflTily — Their  labour  is  very  mo' 
derate  and  well  proportioned  to  their 
powen.  They  have  a  proper  time  at* 
lolled  for  their  meals,  and  they  have 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  week,  besides 
the  .--abbath,  to  cultivate  their  land  or 
carry  ihdr  stock  to  market 

"  Sixthly — ^They  have  the  sahbath-day 
to  themselves — may  attend  divine  service, 
and  reoeive  the  benefit  of  imtructioui 
meral  Mid  vdi^oda. 

"  Seventhly — They  have  all  a  certain 
porn<Mi  of  ground  attached  to  tlx  ir  !i  its, 
vbhich,  independent  of  the  provision  it 
jjihli,  generally  produces  an  omplne  that 
sells  to  advantage. 

"  Eiphthly-  They  may,  nmi  do  keep 
fowb,  pig!i,  poultry,  goats,  and  live-stock 
of  every  deeeripdoo,  with  the  exoeptkMi 

of  horaes.  which  they  are  jjrohiliitcd  to 
keep,  but  to  whi«h  prohibitioa  they 
i^ucatly  pay  no  regard. 

"  Nrodily — They  are,  for  actoal  crimes, 
liable  to  puni^hIIlent.s,  which  very  fre- 
4)uently  do  not  exceed  those  which  £n- 
gtishmen  receive  for  petty  offences. 

**  Mailccd  ettention  is  paid  by  the  co- 
lonists to  the  proper  distribution  of  labour 
with  reference  to  the  powers  of  the  itt- 
AvidoaL  In  the  gangs  of  labouring  ne- 
groes, the  strong  are  elwftyt  lepmled  from 
the  weak  :  each  has  a  task  proportioned 
to  his  powers,  and  what  he  roust  do  he 
cm  do  wttheaw. 

"  The  slaves  labour  under  tlie  diiedion 
of  a  driver,  who  dares  not  strike  any  of 
them  unleM  th«e  be  really  good  cause  Ibr 
•0  doing.  And  If  he  were  delected  In  Hat 
slightest  injustice  towards  the  negroet 
immediate  ptini^hment  and  diwnitwl  from 
office  would  follow. 

«« The  aoU  of  the  oue  Adds  is  toft  and 
easily  turned,  the  fiM%ne  of  hoeing  is  al.so 
considerably  les^  than  that  of  dig^iT^;?,  nnd 
it  might  astonish  some  of  those,  who  picture 
to  dieir  mf  nda  die  labour  of  field  negroes 
.a.'s  soiucthinji:  superlatively  dreadful,  to  see 
the  gaiety  that  prevails  amonp  the  gan^ 
while  pursuing  their  daily  occupation. 
They  would  not  see  them  execute  their 
work  with  the  affecting  resignation  of  bro- 
ken spirits,  with  tears  of  sorrow  felling 
from  their  cheeks,  or  the  sighs  of  affliction 
haaviag  from  their  bosom8-<tfaey  woold 
see  them  laughing  and  tilkinp-  sometimes 
with  their  driver,  and  soiueuiiies  among 
themaelves,  passing  their  ready  Jokes  on 
the  characters  and  costocna  of  the  bmekru ; 
and,  while  they  gave  vent  (o  a  tfrnuand  Ifara- 
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lyandvifiiroiiaaainesipiinuing  their  work 

in  an  easy  and  careless  manner,  that  would 
remind  the  beholder  considerably  more  of 
indulgence  than  oppres^on. 

■*  The  second  gang  have  a  lighter  oe*- 
cupadon  than  the  first,  and  not  being  com- 
posed of  strong  negroes,  have  easy  duties 
allotted  to  them,  as  weeding,  stripping  off 
dry  leaves,  gathering  rubbish,  fte. 

The  minor  children  compo5;e  the  third 
gang,  and  for  the  little  labour  they  per- 
flmn,  are  not,  it  may  be  tnpposed,  at  their 
tender  age,  of  mnch  service  to  the  state. 
To  keep  them  from  habits  of  idleness,  they 
are,  however,  placed  under  the  charge  of 
an  old  woman,  and  set  to  weed  the  gwdm 
of  the  proprietor,  or  gather  green  hobagn 
for  the  goats  and  pips. 

**  These  are  the  three  principal  working 
gangs;  the  other  slaves  are  tradesmen  or 
mechanics,  and  Aese,  with  a  few  sick  in 
the  ho'^pital,  and  the  aforcincntiftned  rol- 
lection  of  infant  failings  under  the  supcnn- 
tendcBoe  of  the  old  dame  hi  the  nmaery, 
coinplete  the  mustor-roll  of  negroes  on  a 
sugar  plantation." 

We  hop:  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  gentleman,  to  whose  work  we 
are  indebted  for  this  information,  is 
not  a  planter,  nor  in  any  my  con- 
nected with  colonial  Inteictta.  Hia 
only  object  is  to  remove  prejndice, 
and  to  give  a  faithful  picture  of  what 
he  mw,  which  is  surely  as  worthy 
of  attention  as  what  othera  bave 
drmmed*  Having  no  prejndiceaorpra- 
possessions  on  the  subject,  he  comes 
forward,  animated  solely  by  the  love 
of  truth,  and  it  is  i[U|)ossibie  for  any 
one  to  penue  Ms  -vohime,  without 
giving  him  full  credit  for  sin^rity. 
His  opportunities  of  observation  have 
been  great;  these  he  bf\s  employed 
to  the  b*i&l  advantage,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  other  consideration  than 
the  real  advantage  of  die  colonies 
and  the  true  int^eats  of  the  slave ; 
both  of  which  are  inseparably  united. 
"We  cannot  do  better  than  give  Mr. 
Bayley's  □■^,vii  ^\  ortla  ua  this  point  :— 

"  I  have  oticu  wished,"  he  says,  "  that  a 
statenaent  of  fiwta  were  brooght  finward  to 

undeceive  Englishmen  on  this  subject ;  and 
I  regret  that  the  present  volume  is  too  small 
to  allow  of  a  full  description  of  circum- 
stances that  might,  in  a  great  measure,  tend 
to  effect  thi  .  N'  t  ihnt  I  would  set  myself 
up  as  a  vindicator  of  slavery,  God  forbid  1 
I  have  before  stated  myself  to  be  its  ene- 
my ;  but  I  should  like  to  point  out,  that 
although  it  has  gradually  improved,  and  is 
gradually  improving,  though  paganism  is 
giving  way  to  religion,  the  frown  of  iHisa- 
ds&ction  to  the  smile  of  content,  and  die 
Ibraaer  fieehiig  of  misery  to  a  coosdooineia 
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of  ooufvttiw  bappineMt  yet  that  time 

must  be  nllowpd  for  the  rompletion  of  the 
great  work  that  is  commenced,  that  a  few 
more  yean  mutt  be  tufl^red  to  tqU  away 
before  the  sknra  can  be  taught  to  know  and 
estimate  the  true  value  of  that  gem,  lihorty. 
To  give  them  emancipation  at  that  future 
period,  will  be  a  jnatice  and  a  charity;  to 
fpw  it  tliem  to  day,  will  be  adding  fuel  to 
a  flc^pn-linp  fire;  will  be  pouring  down 
di  >tni(  uun  upon  fair  and  fertile  lands." 

The  truth  is,  that  the  idea  of  Li- 
berty to  the  mind  of  an  uncultivated 
negro,  is  nothing  more  thfin  the 
thought  of  unrestrained  indulgence* 
of  a  luxurious  life,  without  labour  or 
efTdft  nf  any  kind.  To  what  such  an 
idea  leads  wc  have  seen  in  Haiti. 
But  when  the  religioas  instruction* 
now  so  happily  d  i  iTu  ing  itself  among 
the  negro  population  in  our  colonies. 


shall  have  taught  them  the  true  va- 
lue and  meaning  of  that  freedom  of 
which  they  now  form  a  most  erro- 
neous estimate  and  conception,  by 
a  bloodless  transition  all  may  be 
effected  which  the  tine  friends  of  Uie 
slave  desire  and  the  seeming  philan- 
thropists deprecate — namclv,  mtinnal 
freedom  and  happiness  for  tlie  negro, 
togetiier  with  unimpaired  prosperity 
for  the  colonist. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  a 
negro  boy's  opinion  on  this  subject. 
It  is  contained  in  a  parody  on  Haynes 
Bayly's  song  of  "Td  be  a  Butterfly," 
which,  our  author  says,  had  not  been 
four  weeks  in  Grenada,  when  he  heard 
ever^  black  little  felkrw  in  the  island 
aingug  the  following: — 


"  Me  be  a  ui^^ger  boy,  bom  in  de  hovel, 

What  plantain  da  shade  from  de  sun  wha  da  ddne; 
Me  learn  to  d\p    d  de  spade  and  de  shovel. 

Me  learn  to  hue  up  de  cane  in  a  line. 
Ife  dnnk  my  rum,  in  de  adabaeh  owtl. 

Me  neber  sigh  for  de  brandy  and  wine ; 
Me  be  a  nigpcr  !)oy,  bom  in  dc  hovel, 

What  plaintain  da  shade  from  de  sun  wha  da  shine. 
Me  be  a  nuggar  boy« 

When  ne  liva  happy»  wha  ftr  me  tcpinef 


*♦  Me  neber  run  from  my  mas-sa's  plantation. 

Wha  for  me  run  I  me  no  want  for  get  lick  t 
He  gib  me  boose,  and  me  pay  no  tasalloi^ 

Food  when  me  famish,  and  nurse  when  ms 
Willy-force  nigger,*  be  belly  be  empty, 

He  hab  de  freedom,  dat  no  good  fro  me ; 
My  massa  good  man,  he  gib  me  plenty, 

Me  no  lobe  Willy-force  lic  tter  dan  ht» 
Me  be  de  uiggcr  boy, 

Me  happy  fellow,  den  why  me  yrant  freet" 


In  conclusion,  we  have  to  express 
our  hearty  acknowlcdcrments  to  the 
authors  of  both  the  works,  which 
have  given  occasion  to  the  foregoing 
remarks,  and  confidently  recommend 
them  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 
By  the  way,  in  return  ff)r  the  many 
interesting  facts  narrated  by  the  au- 
thor of  "  Four  Years  in  the  West  In- 
dies/' we  would  give  him  an  admo- 
nitory assurance  that  he  is  neither  a 
jhie  writer,  nor  a  humourous  writer ; 
and,  though  w^*  have  reason  enough 
in  his  book  lor  supposing  that  he 
will  differ  from  us  on  this  point,  yet 
as  we  have  tolerable  experience  in 
audi  matters,  he  may  depend  on  it 


we  are  right.  Wc  will  not  quote  in 
support  of  our  opinion,  but  take  leave 
of  himself  and  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  by 
thanking  them  for  the  convincing  11- 
Instrations  which  they  have  furnished 
of  the  foUowmg  text  from  Coleridge : 

"  Unlets  we  sfe  infctnatrd  by  the  mere 

sound  of  a  word,  wc  must  acknowledge 
that  the  power  of  doing  whatever  a  man 
pleases,  if  unaccompanied  by  some  moral 
•timidua  wUdi  shall  insoie  habitnal  indus- 
try and  correct  the  proflifntc  propensities 
of  savage  nature,  is  so  far  from  being  a  step 
In  advance,  that  it  b  rather  a  stride  hsA" 
wards:  instead  of  being  a  hlmbigt  it  is 
plainly  a  eerie.*' 


•  wuhi-farce  niggers  are  UiQse,  who  baie  imed  their  appcentioeihip  daring  a  eertsfai 

period,  and  are  now  &ee. 


* 
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BROUGHAM  ON  TH&  SLAVii  Qti^STION. 


Ttas  former  port  of  this  article  had  been  sent  to  preas  when  Mr.  Brougham 
made  his  grand  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons.  We  must,  therefore, 
trouble  our  readers  with  some  observationB  on  the  learned  geuUeman^s  dis- 
play against  the  Colonists. 


In  the  recent  debates  on  Colonial 
Slavery,  Mr,  ^Niauuing  hinted  "  his 
fSgret  that  Mr.  Bnm^am  had 
brODg^t  forward  his  motion,  on  (he 
eve  of  a  du9olution  of  Parliament,  be- 
cause from  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  House  was  placed,  it  was  not 
possible  thcU  any  practical  good  could 
M  sftlsMStl^  &e  dtfeuasioii,  aed  at- 
though  it  might  ham  some  tendency  i» 
infnntring  the  approaching  Eleciiont, 
he  could  not  but  think  that  it  would 
have  been  more  consonant  with  the 
object  of  Mr.  Brougham,  of  effect" 
mg  OS  emdhration  in  the  moral  m» 
provement  of  thf  Slaves,  if  it  had  been 
postponed  till  the  met  liii!?  of  another 
parliaraent."  Mr.  Manning  alao  very 
significantly  reminded  the  House,  that 
in  the  Seesion  of  1826,  Mr.  Broug- 
ham had  made  a  similar  motion  m 
the  IJnu^o.  only  a  few  days  jireocoKS 
to  ifiP  last  di.sMilution. 

Wiiat  may  have  been  Mr.  Broug- 
ham's real  object  in  bringing  forward 
the  motion,  and  in  making  the  speech 
which  he  did,  on  the  night  in  question, 
we  shall  not  take  the  trouble  to  en- 
quire. Mr.  Manuiug  has,  to  our 
minds,  solved  the  problem.  Mr. 
Broug^iam's  speech  never  had  in 
view  any  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  nccrroc.H — any  practical 
benefit  to  the  slave  population — any 
ftir  or  candid  consideration  of  the 
system  of  slavery,  at  the  pomt  at 
which  it  has  now  arrived — but  was 
nothinj^  more  than  an  atteni]>«:  to  in- 
flame the  ])ublic,  for  the  purpoisc 
of  inUuenciiig  the  approaching  elec- 
tions, by  holding  up  to  their  gaze  a 
completely  false  and  distorted  view 
of  the  subject. 

There  are  some  v.'lio  ^irc  ron- 
tent  to  bear  the  imputation  oi  kau- 
nry,  ratfaor  than  that  of  folly ;  and 
dieie  are  some  men  whose  talents  are 
so  universally  acknowledged,  that 
v:h(Ti  thev  are  guilty  of  the  utmost 
apparent  absurdity,  it  occasions  no 
SBspidon  of  a  declension  of  their 
powers  of  mind,  hot  immediately  en- 
genders a  belief  of  some  sinister  pro- 
ject  Mr.  Brougham  professes  to 


have  in  view  the  early  and  the  safe 
extinction  of  slavery ;  but  the  mode 
which  he  adopts  to  obtain  his  ob- 
ject, is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that 
which  is  calculated  for  Hhe  purpose. 

The  first  objection   v.hich  must 
strike  ever^'^  practical  man — ever}'  one 
giucerely  desirous  of  removing  the 
evil  of  skvery— is  the  total  want 
tiuroughout  the  whole  speedi  of  any 
recommendation  of  any  one  plan  by 
which  it  may  be  safely  effected.  We 
are  told  that  the  I'ariiament  is  su- 
preme over  the  Cokmial  Legislatures 
»4ihat  man  can  have  no  property  in 
man — that  slave-labour  tends  to  the 
diminution  of  human  life — that  crime 
is  very  prevalent  among  negroes — 
that  Mr.  Bridges  was  accused  of  flog- 
ging a  slave  severely  m  Jamaica,  ami 
was  acquitted — ^that  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Moss  behaved  cruelly  to  a  negro  \n 
tile  Bahamas,  and  were  punislied — 
that  the  people  of  Jamaica  have  great 
objections  to  the  missionaries,  and 
imprison  them,  when  they  break  the 
laws  of  the  island — and  when  we 
heard  all  these  statements  worked  up 
with  all  the  powers  of  which  Mr. 
Brougham  is  the  undisputed  master, 
we  ask— and  ask  in  vain,  for  the  re- 
medy whidi  Mr.  Brougham  lias  point- 
ed out. 

Any  one  indeed  who  reads  this 
speech — and  to  how  many  thousands 
will  it  be  sent,  as  containing  a  most 
perfect  and  accurate  delineation  of 
slavery,  as  it  at  present  exist? — would 
be  induced  to  suppose,  tliat  the  state 
of  the  slaves  was  precisely  what  it 
was  half  a  century  ago,  and  more 
particularly,  that  since  the  resolu- 
tions of  1823,  not  the.slii^htcst  pro- 
gress had  been  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  adoption  of  measures  in 
furtherance  of  those  resolutions,  nor 
one  single  step  adopted  by  the  colo* 
nial  let^islatures  in  conformity  with 
their  spirit.  As  a  spirited  denunci-  * 
ation  of  the  abstract  evils  of  slavery, 
we  will  afford  to  this  speech  oor  ap- 
plause ;  but  when  we  consider  the 
splendid  talents  of  the  orator — how 
far  sup^ior  his  mind  is  to  the  weav« 
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ing  of  senteDces,  and  Bounding  de» 

claitiatory  perifx!?,  it  is  with  disgust 
we  examine  an  i  llusion  which  pos- 
sesses no  supenui'  pretensions,  and 
wUch,  as  an  rnvfrtigation  of  the  pre- 
teiU  9ttUe  of  the  slave  question — a 
iair  and  sober  consideratiun  of  the 
methods  by  which  it  is  to  Isc  furthcr- 
ctl — a  piicrtrestion  of  modes  either  of 
concilialLD.^  or  safely  annihilating  the 
colonial  pnviicgcs — is  utterly  worths 
less.  It  is  a  tissue  of  empty  decla- 
mation unwortliy  of  the  name  of 
Brougham,  and  of  the  House  in 
which  it  wa^  uttered. 

A  very  rapid  examination  of  its 
leading  points,  will  jnsti^  every 
word  that  we  have  used.  We  pass 
over  his  introduction,  and  come  at 
once  to  the  first  graiul  topic  upon 
which  he  has  dilated.  He  com- 
mences the  argument  of  his  speech 
by  asserting  the  supreme  power  of 
Parliament  to  legislate  for  the  colo- 
nics over  the  independent  asvcniMit's 
of  the  islands,  and  he  wastes  two 
mortal  pages  ,  of  print,  and  wasted 
one  good  £df.faour  of  time  in  utter- 
ing  bis  opinion  that  "  it  is  a  great, 
an  unpardonal)lc  delusion,  to  tBTirv 
that  there  ever  has  existed  a  doubt  of 
the  right  of  Parliament  to  give  the 
colonies  lows." 

Waiving  every  discussion  as  to 
this  right,  and  assuming  that  Parlia- 
ment docs  possess  it,  we  n^k,  in  what 
passage  of  his  speech  (ioes  Mr. 
Brougham  point  out  that  horrible 
tieoeflstty  wnich  calls  npon  Parlia- 
ment  to  enforce  it?  When  a  similar 
Arc:iimcnt  was  formerly  urged,  Mr. 
(Januingused  these  meninrable  words : 
**  I  will  only  now  say,  that  no  feel- 
ing of  wounded  pride,  no  motive 
of  questionable  expediency,  nothing 
short  of  real  anddemonstrabte  neces- 
sity', shall  induce  me  to  movp  t)ie 
awful  (luestion  of  the  transcendental 
power  of  Parliament  over  every  de- 
pendency of  the  British  Crown.  That 
transcendental  power  is  an  arcanum 
of  empire  which  ought  to  be  kept  back 
within  thf  penetralia  of  the  constitu- 
tion, it  exists,  but  it  should  be  ruled. 
It  should  not  be  produced  upon  trifling 
occasions,  or  means  of  punishing 
petty  refractioners,  and  temporary 
misconduct.  It  ^^hnuftl  be  brought 
forward  only  in  the  uiniost  extrennty 
of  the  state,  where  other  remedies 
have  failed  to  stay  the  raging  of  some 
moral  or  political  pestifeiice/f  Mr. 


Brougham  did  not  attempt  to  make 

out  such  a  cnse  as  any  one  of  these 
emergencies  mentioned  by  Mr.  Can- 
ning, becau  se  he  knew  that  he  must  have 
ihiled.  But  he  mooted  the  question* 
and  asserted  the  right  without  there 
having  arisen  any  occasion  for  such 
trumpery  declamation  ;  and,  after  all, 
sat  down  without  declaring  w  iiat  were 
the  means  by  which  be  proposed  that 
Psrliament  should  exercise  it,  if  call- 
ed on. 

The  nnxt  passap:c  of  his  speech  is 
equally  irrelevant  to  the  present  state 
of  the  Colonial  Question.  Mr. 
Brougham,  proh  puder!  for  the 
thousandth  time  reiterates  the  argu- 
ment "  that  roan  cannot  be  the  pro- 
perty of  man."  When  such  argu- 
ments were  made  use  of  in  Mr,  Can- 
ning's presence,  these  are  the  words 
in  which  that  great  statesman  repro- 
bated their  uophiIoso])hicai — unlegis- 
lative — unpracticable  bearing  :  "  If 
there  be  those,'*  said  this  accom- 
plished orator,  *'  who  think  that  this 
unportant  question,  involving,  as  it 
confessedly  does,  ^e  lives,  tiie  in- 
terests, and  the  property  of  our  fol- 
low-subjects.  Is  to  be  determined  on 
the  ah^^tract  prnpoj^itinn — 'That  man 
cannot  be  made  tiie  property  of  man,' 

I  take  the  liberty  of  ruegating  them 
to  the  schools;  oiKf  <{f  ieUing  them 
that  they  do  not  deal  tcith  this  grm^ 
and  cnm]>ffrnfpff  matffr  as  mpmhers  nf 
thp  Brtimh  I'ni  I itnncntfOt  m  m<:w\bQr% 
of  a  society  cuiihtituted,  like  that  in 
which  vre  live,  of  long-establisfaed  in- 
terests, of  conflicting  claims  to  pro- 
tection, of  modifications  and  involu- 
tinns  of  property  not  to  be  changed 
and  simplified  by  a  sudden  elfurt,  and 
of  usages  which,  however  undesirable, 
if  the  question  were  as  to  their  new 
institution,  aes  too  iifvmBATBLT 

ROOTBD    TO    BE    PKSTROYFn     AT  A 

SINGLE  BLOW.  I  must  tell  ihem,  j^ir, 
that  the  practical  adoption  of  tluir 
speculative  notions  would  expose  our 
West  India  possessions  to  ravage  and 
desolation,  which,  I  think,  those  ho- 
nourable ffcntlemen  themselves  would 
be  as  little  sati^fied  to  behold,  as  I 
hope  they  are  prepared  wilfully  to 
produce  uiem." 

Let  us,  before  we  proceed  to  enforce 
further  the  iib.surdity  of  attempting  to 
argue  tliis  threat  que.stii)n  upon  such 
mischievous  speculative  ahburutlies, 
fcmittd  die  reader  of  the  nsohitions 
of  183^«-re8otutions  to  which  Mr. 
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Brougham  was  a  party,  but  which 
resolutions  be  and  Ids  associates  are 
Dorvr  destroos  to  supersede  or  to  mis- 

npresent.   The  Parliament  declared 

in  1823,   that  thev  were  anxious 

'  at 

for  the  "  admission  of  the  negroes 
into  the  participation  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  enjoyed  by  oliher  claaees 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  at  IhA 
earliest  period,  that  should  he  compa- 
tihh  irith  the  interests  of  private  pro- 
j>er/y."  What  was  the  intent  of  the 
legislatiire  in  adopting  theee  words, 
but  expressly  to  recognize  the  right 
of  the  master  to  a  property  in  his 
negro,  and  to  provide  that  no  eman- 
cipation should  take  place  without  a 
compensation  far  iJie  loss  wUch  the 
planters'  interests  might  sustain? 

O  but,  says  Mr.  Brougham,  '*  talk 
not  to  me  of  such  monstrous  preten- 
sions being  decreed  by  Acts  of  Par- 
liament and  recognized  by  treaties—- 
man  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  pro- 
party  of  man,"    If  Mr.  Brougham 
oe  sincere  in  this  opinion,  '*  if,  as  a 
lawyer,  he  doinurs  to  the  declaration 
of  the  right, ' '  let  him  come  forward 
honestly,  and  carrv  out  the  principle 
to  the  same  lengtih  which  is  advo- 
cated by  ^T^    Otway  Cave.  This 
latter  gentleman  likewisr  contends 
for  the  native,  inherent,  mdcl'easibie 
rights  of  man,  but  his  is  no  vague 
decKamation  on  the  subject;  because 
he  honestly  exhorts  the  negroes  to 
revolt.     He  sep<?  the  **  ravage  and 
desolation"  j)oiuted  out  by  Mr.  Can- 
ning as  the  m&Uible  conse^moes  of 
carrying  such  a  principle  mto  effect 
— he  is  aware  of  the  horrible  catas- 
trophes incident  to  a  negjo  and  a  ser- 
vile war — he  contemplates  with  a 
fired  eye  the  entire  loss  of  a  commerce 
eqnal  to fberevenme  of  empires;  but;* 
emulating  the  respectable  Robe- 
spierre  m  his  lans^uagc,  he  cries 
out,  "  Let  the  Col  nn  a  perish  soon- 
er than  this  principle!"     If  Mr. 
BroQi^iam  be  correct,  there  is  no  oc- 
casion for  Parliament  to  interfere  at 
all  in  thp  matter.  If  "  man  be  not 
the  property  of  man,"  then  are  ail 
the  negro  codes  worse  than  blank 
paper,  and  every  negro  thronglMmt 
the  Antilles  is  at  thb  moment  wkbm. 
But  Mr.  Brougham  is  not  disposed 
to  look  at  this  question  quite  po  ab- 
stractedly, for  he  will  tell  you  that 
BXPJKDIBNCY  prevents  the  declaration 
of  the  lig^  or  enoouagement  given 
to  tha  afcives  to  act  upon  it.  ifis  is 


a  point,  therefore,  where  we  meet  him 
again,  and  convict  him  of  an  imstates- 
manlike  discussion,  in  mootti^  prin- 
ciples upon  which  he  cannot,  dare  not 
act,  and  endeavouring  to  make  a 
question  rest  upon  an  abstract  doc- 
trine which  he  never  can  apply  to 
pfacttce. : 

We  think  Uiat  we  have  now  shown 
that  n  portion  amonntinc'  to  ten  pages 
of  till'  printed  speech  arc  totally  irre- 
levant to  the  subject  as  it  now  rests, 
and  consists  of  tike  addoctioii  of 
theories,  which  ftw  will  dispute,  but 
none,  cxccptinp^  always  IMi .  Otway 
Cave,  may  ^vii>h  put  into  practice.  His 
next  statements  are  arguments  agamst 
the  evik  of  slavery,  aira  he  endeavours 
to  prove  its  horrors  from  two  facta: 
an  alleged  decrease  in  the  slave  po- 
pulation; and  another,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  crime  among  the  negroes 
— «abjects  to  which  we  shall  advert 
in  another  part  of  this  article-Hib- 
serving  now,  en  passant,  that,  assu- 
ming these  evils  to  exist,  it  is  still 
Mr.  Brougham's  bounden  dvity  to 
point  out  the  means  by  which  they 
are  to  be  remedied. 

It  is,  however,  quite  impossible  to 
pass  by  one  prominent  feature  in 
this  part  of  the  case,  and  one  which 
is  common  to  every  Anti-Slavery 
debater  we  ever  encountered.  They 
assome  as  the  foundation  of  thdr 
argument,  that  the  slaves  are  ill- 
treated  ;  and  if  any  private  indi- 
vidual, if  any  public  ^mctionary,  if 
any  casual  vtsitor—whatever  be  bis 
motives,  or  his  character,  or  his  op- 
portunities— dares  to  utter  a  word 
expressive  of  a  contrary  opinion, 
better  were  it  for  that  man  that  he 
had  a  mUUtone  "  tied  round  his  neck, 
and  thrown  Into  the  sea,"  than  to 
havo  thus  inovdnd  the  wrath  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society.  They,  not 
being  resident  in  the  islands,  arro- 
gate to  tlieniseives  the  privilege  of 
deciding  upon  the  reports  of  eye- 
witnesses :  they  stigmatize  as  a  liar 
every  one  who  utters  a  word  in  their 
favour,  and  persecute  him  with  a 
rage  and  indecency,  of  which  Major 
Moody  and  Mr.  Mackenzia  are  two 
recent  examples. 

Mr.  Brougham  is  equally  absurd. 
The  Protcrtor  of  Sla\('s  in  iierbicc 
has  had  the  audacity  to  give  this 
unsolicited  testimony.  "1  cannot 
refrain  from  remarking  on  the  con- 
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A     ,^^^^^^1^  .^^Bt^^^^M^     ^V^h^^aam  ^Bfl^^^^^ 

A.  tiwiMiii  ncvcRQa  1  nonm  wuno 

Brydges  ivaa  charged  with  an  ofibnce  of  the 
deepest  die.  A  ".lave  s'ir!  h  ul  l»ecn  ordered 
to  drewb  a  turkey  lur  diiuitr^  and  the  order 
havii^been  diaobeyed,  1m  ctrudt  her  a  vio- 
lent bIow,which  caused  her  nose  and  mouth 
to  fl  nv  with  blood,  applyinfj  to  hvr  at  the 
^nie  Liuie  an  oath,  and  a  peculiarly  coan>e 
epithet,  h^y  unbeoondng  Inrndergpaamt 
and  indeed  in  any  man,  as  it  is  the  name 
most  oifemive  to  all  womankind.  He  then 
conunonded  two  men  to  cut  bamboo  rod% 
and  pofait  then  ftr  her  pimi«hment  She 
was  stripped  of  every  article  of  dress,  and 
flogged  till  the  bark  part  of  her,  from  the 
aboukien  to  the  culv  cs  ot  ihc  legs,  wa^i  one 
nuus  of  fausented  lleth.  She  nude  her  es- 
cape, and  went  to  a  magistrate.  The  matter 
W.-15  brought  before  what  is  called  a  coundl 
of  protection,  where  by  a  majority  of  ibur- 
leen  to  fear  k  wm  resolved  that  no  fltrdier 
proceedings  should  take  place.  The  Sct  rc- 
tnn,'  of  State  for  the  colonies,  however, 
ihuui^ht  otherwise,  and  in  a  dispatch,  with 
no  part  of  whieh  have  I  any  Ihult  to  find, 
directed  the  evidence  to  be  laid  before  the 
attorney-general,  I  understand  that  tlie 
reverend  geuileuiuii  lias  not  been  put  uu 
his  triaL  I  hope  I  may  have  been  mirin' 
formed  :  I  shall  rejoice  to  find  it  so.  I  shall 
also  be  glrul  to  find  that  there  is  no  pround 
for  the  charge;  altliough  the  ntaii's  Her* 
vants,  when  examined,  all  admitted  the  se- 
verity of  the  flogging ;  and  himself  allowed 
he  hnd  seen  it,  thous;h  he  allcjied  he  was 
not  near,  but  coidd  nut  deny  lie  had  iieard 
the  screams  of  the  vietim.  This  Reverend 
Brydges  I  happen  to  know  by  his  otliLT 
works,  by  those  labours  of  slander  which 
have  diversified  the  life  of  this  minister  of 
peace  and  troth.'* 


tnd  ftoin  llu!  opfiottiiidtics  of  jndg* 
ing,  whtdi  I  liETe,  I  tfaink  they  httye 

every  reason  to  be  so.**  Here  is 
plain,  straight-forward  testimony 
given  by  an  eye-witness,  and  surely 
it  is  inconsistent  with  common  sense 
to  allow  sDcb  teithnony  to  be  over« 
tamed  by  the  sarcasm  of  a  lawyer 
who  lives  three  thousand  miles  from 
the  f?]K>t.  But  it  is  very  remarkai)lc 
that  wherever  we  have  the  accounts 
of  the  voyage  and  giaminiitiona  of 
disinterested  visitors  of  all  partiea* 
their  opinions  all  tend  to  the  same 
effect.  Coleridge's  emphatic  words 
arc  too  well  known  to  }x>  reqiioted, 
but  the  following  words,  taken  from 
Mr.  Owen  of  Luark,  will  bear  re- 
petilioii>*- 

"  I  was,  after  this  visit  [to  Jaemel, 

St.  Domingo],  anxion?  to  see  the  stiitc  of 
slavery  in  Jamaica,  which  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  two  days  after- 
wards at  Kingston,  the  packet  havfaig  to 
land  a  mail  there.  And  after  conversing 
with  several  of  tlie  domestic  slaves,  and 
seeing  the  proceedings  of  a  large  number 
In  the  noarketoplaoe  tor  two  hours,  and 
meeting  preat  numbers  cominp  from  the 
mountains  ajid  other  parts  of  the  coiuitry, 
as  I  was  going  to  the  aJiniral's  aiid  bi- 
shop's residences,  some  distance  in  the  in- 
terior, ["where  Mr.  Owen  spent  scvend 
days,]  I  iiave  no  hesitation  in  saying  most 
distinctly,  that  their  condition,  mih  tlie 
CKceplion  of  tte  term  slavery,  is,  in  most 
respects,  better  tlian  that  of  our  working 
classes :  and  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
our  operatives  aod  labouren  would  most 
wUlinglyeschtnge  situatloas  with  them.*' 

The  next  argument,  it  can  be 
odled  one,  eonsisti  of  a  recapitoia- 

tion  of  Adjniral  Rodney's  and  Ad- 
miral Evans's  evidence  on  the  slave 
trade.  Ita  peculiar  hearing  upon 
the  present  state  of  slavery  is  not 
very  clear  to  our  understanding,  nor 
can  we  consider  it  at  all  relevant  to 
the  subject.  Their  testimony,  no 
doubt,  wa<t  correct  as  far  as  they 
had  opportunities  of  judging,  and 
can  only  be  disputed  when  over- 
borne 1^  a  contradictory  axithority 
of  equally  respectable  origin. 

One  of  the  most  scant^lons  parts 
of  Mr.  Broiinrham's  speech — one 
which  deserved  the  immediate  repro- 
bation of  every  member  of  the  House 
— for  its  nnfainieae  now  comes  under 
our  notice.  He  wishes  to  prove 
that  particular  instances  of  111  treat- 
ment of  slaves  do  really  exist,  and 
cites  the  following  case 


In  order  to  make  the  flagrant  in- 
justice of  this  accusation  still  more 
apparent  to  tlie  reader,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  eater  a  little  more  deeply  in- 
to explanation.  Mr.  Broupham,  with 
consuniinate  art  and  legal  subtilty, 
from  the  fact  of  the  Secretarj-  for  the 
Colonies  having  directed  another  in- 
qniry  into  the  proceedings,  infers  hin 
opinion  that  Sir  George  Murray  be- 
lieved in  the  guilt  of  Mr.  Brydges. 
From  Sir  George  Murray's  Utter  no 
such  inference  can  be  drawn,  but  it 
win  be  highly  nseflil,  by  way  of 
illustrating  the  control  which  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  exercise  over 
Sir  George  Murray's  mind,  to  state 
how  the  circumstances  came  before 
liim.  It  was  through  the  medium 
of  the  Antl-Slarenf  Society*  A  Mr. 
Thomas  Pringle,  their  Secretary,  up* 
on  the  infDrmation  of  an  anonymous 
correspondent,    trant>mit'rd    to  Sir 

George  Murray  the  statement  of  the 
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GMe;  and  atthough  ftmrteeBtofonr 

of  magistrates  who  made  the 
enquiry,  were  satisfied  that  the  com- 
plaint was  one  vvhicii  need  not  be 
further  examined.  Sir  George  Murray 
diooeea  to  neglect  llie  primd  faine 
evidence  of  Mr.  Brydges's  innocence ; 
and  on  tlir  nnonymous  authority  of 
a  correspondent  of  the  Ant  1- Slavery 
Society,  to  insult  the  magistrates  of 
Jamakaljydirectiiig  a  fiirtber  enquiry 
into  Uie  aflair.  Sir  George  Murray's 
condiirt  is  tn  us  inoxplicable,  unless 
he  intended  in  his  acceptance  of  his 
sitoation,  purposely  to  irritate  the 
coknual  autfaoritiea.  Mr.  Brougham, 
bowever,  in  arguing  upon  this  ease, 
as  if  it  were  a  proven  one,  is  flag- 
rantly unjust.  He  himself  acknow- 
ledges that  he  may  been  misinformed, 
and  with  this  conviction  how  dare  he, 
asacandid  arpaer,  mention  a  case  as 
conclusive  against  West  India  Sodety, 
which  may  turn  out  as  pure  a  fiction 
as  the  memorable  letter  of  tho  "  eye- 
witness" in  the  Morning  Chtdnicie  ? 

Equally  insulting— equally  false, 
is  Mr,  Brougham's  next  assertion. 
He  alleges  that  Mr.  lirydgos  libelled 
Mr.  Wilbcrforce  (which  is  untrno,) 
and  asserts  "  that  he  had  so  far  sue-  - 
ceeded,  whether  by  tiie  treatment 
of  his  slaves,  or  the  defianatson  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  recommending 
himself  to  his  fellow-citizens  tn 
Jamaica,  that  a  great  majority  of 
the  protecting  council  forbade  his 
con&ct  being  inquired  into."  What, 
Mr.  Brongnam,  after  you  yourself 
have  acknowledged  that  the  whole 
charge  may  b«  a  fabrication,  have 
you  the  conscience  to  assume  that 
llie  magiatiatea  of  Jamaica  coold  hava 
BO  motives  for  abandonmg  the  in- 
quiry,  but  sympathy  with  cruelty 
and  slander  ?  —  A  more  impudent 
attack  was  never  made. 

We  have  next  the  story  of  certain 
ovtrages  allep;ed  to  be  perpetrated  on 
certain  missionary  preachers.  The 
first  was  an  attack  on  a  Methodist 
chapel,  but  Mr.  Brougham's  objec- 
tion to  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  West  Indies  is  at  onoe  remov- 
ed, by  the  pithy  remark  of  Sir  Geoige 
Murray  in  reply,  that  the  magistrates 
who  connived  at  the  rioters  have 
been  dismissed ! !  1  If  therefore  there 
has  been  sin,  there  has  been  punish- 
ment, and  as  fiur  as  this  case  is  oon- 
cerned  all  pretence  for  interference  is 
at  oitse  removed.  Tke  other  cases 


are  equally  misrepresented : — certain 

missionary  preachers  offended  against 
tlic  laws  of  the  island,  and  for  their 
offences  they  were  imprisoned.  It 
matters  not  whether  the  laws  were 
just  and  tolerant,  or  the  reverse. 
They  erred,  and  were  punished,  and 
the  pathptic  display  of  their  sufferings 
is  iiiJtliing  more  tiian  usually  pro- 
ceeci^  iVom  missionaries  when  they 
can  get  up  any  thing  of  a  peraecutim 
against  them.  Their />rle  lies  in  the 
martyr  line. 

Next  comes  the  exhausted  case  of 
the  Mosses,  which  we  have  argued 
80  thoroughly  in  the  last  number, 
knowing  uiat  it  would  cut  a  princi- 
pal figure  in  any  apeech  on  the  sub. 
ject,  that  we  cannot  afford  fi  word 
ujH>n  it  now;  and  with  this  stale  case 
and  the  usual  riiodomontade  heaped 
up,  on  such  occasions,  the  statetnent 
against  the  West  Indians  concludes. 
The  orator  gives  a  lash  against  the 
foreign  slave-trade,  and  concludes 
with  the  following  peroration. 

"  Sir,  I  have  done.  I  txmt  that  at  length 
the  time  is  come  when  Parliament  win  no 
longer  bear  to  be  told  that  dave-owncrs  are 
the  best  lawgivers  on  slavery:  no  longer 
allow  an  appeal  from  the  British  pubUc  to 
ttach  conununides  as  those  in  wMeh  tiie 
Smiths  and  the  GrimKdalls  are  persecuted 
Xo  (kath  for  teaching  the  Gosptl  to  the  Ne- 
giQM* :  and  the  Moc&es  boiden  in  affection- 
ate re^pcrct  fbr  toitiure  and  murder:  do 
longer  su£^  our  voice  to  roU  across  the  Atp 
lantic  in  empty  wammfrs,  r'.iifl  fniitlf^^  or- 
ders. Tell  uie  not  of  rights — talk  not  of 
Ae  property  of  the  planter  In  his  daves.  I 
deny  the  right — I  acknowledge  not  the 
proprrtv.  Ttip  principles,  the  fceHiigs  of 
our  common  nature,  rise  in  rebellion  agaiiidt 
it  Be  die  appeal  made  to  the  nnderrtand- 
ing  or  to  the  heart,  the  sentence  is  the  same 
tli.if  rejects  it.  In  vain  you  tell  mc  ot'l  iws 
tliut  &ancdon  such  a  daimi  There  is  a 
law  above  all  the  enactments  of  human 
codes — the  same  throughout  the  world,  the 
same  in  ."Ul  times — such  as  it  was  before  the 
daringgenius  of  Columbus  pierced  the  night 
of  ages,  and  opened  to  one  world  thesouroes 
of  power,  wealth,  and  knowledge  ;  to  ano- 
ther, all  unutterable  woes «uch  it  is  at 
this  day  :  it  is  the  law  written  by  the  fin- 
ger of  God  on  the  heart  of  man  ;  and  hy 
that  law,  unchangeable  and  eternal,  while 
men  despise  fraud,  and  loathe  rapine,  and 
abhor  blood,  they  shall  reject  with  ind^ 
nadon  the  wild  and  gmlty  phantasy,  that 
man  can  hold  property  in  man  !  In  vain 
you  appeal  to  treaties,  to  o>venants  between 
nations.  The  oovenanti  of  the  Almighty, 
whedier  the  old  covenant  or  the  new,  de- 
lUmnoefUchnnholypraleMioiii*  To  those 
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lawa  did  they  of  old  refer,  who  nudntsdned 
the  Airican  tradr     Such  treaties  did  they 
cite,  ami  imi  uutruly  ;  for  by  one  shuiueful 
compact  yon  twrtned  the  glories  of  Blen- 
heim for  the  traflRc  in  blood.  Yet,  in  despite 
of  law  and  of  treaty,  that  infernal  traffic  is 
now  destroyed,  and  its  votaries  put  to  death 
Uke  other  pimtet.  How  came  this  change  to 
pa^s  ?  N'ot  n>suredly  by  Parliament  leading 
tiie  way ;  but  the  country  at  length  awoke ; 
the  indignation  of  the  people  was  ldn41ed; 
it  descended  in  thunder,  and  smote  the 
traffic,  and  scattered  its  guilty  profits  to  ?be 
winds.    Now  then  let  the  planters  beware 
— let  their  assemUSce  beware*— let  the  go- 
vernment at  home  beware — let  the  Parlia- 
ment beware  !    The  same  cotmtry  iv  once 
more  awake — awake  to  the  condition  of 
Negro  tbvery ;  the  Mme  indignation  Idn- 
dles  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  people  ;  the 
same  cloud  is  gathering  that  annihilated  the 
slave-trade ;  and,  if  it  shaii  descend  again, 
they,  on  whom  its  ciaah  may  fidl,  will  not 
be  destroyed  before  I  have  warned  them ; 
but  I  pr  ay  that  their  destruction  may  tvirn 
awuy  Iruui  us  the  more  terrible  judgnieuUt 
of  God! 

"  I  njove  you,  '  [hat  lhi>  House  flo  rp- 

*  solve,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period  of 
'  the  next  beacon,  to  take  into  its  Mfiout 

*  consideration  the  state  of  the  ahivee  in  the 
'  rolouies  of  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  the 
'  mitigation  and  final  nholiUon  of  their  sla- 

*  very,  and  more  especially  in  order  to  the 
'  amendment  of  the  adminiitiatioa  of  jue* 
'  lice  witliin  the  SMne.' " 

We  have  now  given  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  the  whole  ot  this  celebrated 
speech,  which  is  now  printed  sepa- 
rately in  the  fonn  of  a  pamphlet, 
and  tstobe  widely  circolated,  w  con- 
taining the  hest  information  as  to 
the  present  state  of  slavery. 

Every  one  mw^t  perceive,  tliat  as 
a  speech  it  is  a  mere  rhetorical  exer- 
cise— as  the  practical  speedi  of  a 
practical  statesman,  utterly  worth- 
less. There  arc  principles  advanced, 
that  are  not  hkcly  to  be  disptited — 
theories  overturned,  which  have  ne- 
ver been  snpported*  and  every  snbject 
relating  to  slavery  is  incidentally  dis- 
cussed,  except  the  only  one  at  all 
really  iui))ortant,  how  best  to  escape 
(rom  the  evil  of  slavery. 

In  a  great  national  question  of 
this  kind,  we  are  only  doii^  an  ac« 
oqrtaUe  duty  to  the  public,  when 
we  expose  the  shallow  declamation 
oi  such  pseudo-statesmen,  as  Mr. 
Brougham,  and  compare  them  with 
the  sober  views  of  practical  men. 
After  some  vapouring  from  a  Mr. 
lulward  Protheroe,  Mr.  Keith  Doug- 
las addiesaed  the  Uouae,  and  his 


views  are  so  sound — so  practical — -so 
inimediately  pertinent  to  the  prew^nt 
state  of  the  question,  that  we  shall 
insert  his  speech  enthfc.  •  Mr.  Dougr 
las  has  done  that,  whidk  Mr.  Broug- 
ham, with  all  his  solemn  appeals — 
his  pathetic  adjurations, has  failed  to 
do  ;  he,  although  a  West  Indian,  has 
pointed  out  clearly  and  distinctly, 
the  remedies  for  the  evils  of  slavery^ 
and  the  mode  of  fhirly  escaping  firaaa 
them. 

**  No  person  is  more  sensible  than  I  am 
of  the  great  talentti,  and  power  of  address 
of  my  learned  fKend,  but  I  roust  uke  the 
liberty  of  observing,  that  I  think  he  has 
borrowed  largely  on  the  knowledge  of  his 
own  poweni  in  bringing  a  question  of  die 
magnitude  of  the  present,  afitelhig  a  state 
of  society  In  another  hemisphere,  under  the 
derision  of  this  House  on  Uie  last  day  of  it* 
meeting  during  the  present  ParMsWHUti 
when  the  small  attendance  of  its  members 
shews  how  little  i  nlrnlrttrd  it      for  the  use- 
ful purples  of  deUberalioo,     i  wiU  not 
discuss  with  him  the  abstract  question  whe- 
ther man  may  be  the  property  of  mm,  for 
this  House  has  already  adopted  a  resolution 
to  (tmeUoraU  the  state    society  in  our  H  est 
ineUa  eolntlrt.   Neidier  I,  nor  any  other 
person,  can  justify  the  case  of  Mr.  Mo^s — 
but  would  join  with  him  in  hnlding  it  up 
•  to  the  reprobation  of  tl»e  world.  Neither 
would  I  defend  die  case  of  Mr.  Brydget,  tf 
it  be  as  t» has  represented  it,  hut  of  which 
fact  I  ant  i^orant.  Nor  is  the  present  state 
of  society  in  our  colonies  to  be  a.scertained 
by  representadons  of  the  slave-trade,  or  of 
Guineamcn,  pre%nous  to  the  abolition  tf- 
fpfted  hvos.    My  honourable  and  learned 
inend  mwrw  all  Ihete  matters  togeihet  i» 
serve  Uie  purposes  sf  the  imptessien  he  de-^ 
sires  to  create,  but  he  avoids  mtirrfit  ^srop- 
pUncr  icith  ttte  only  question  that  is  now 
fouriu  at  issue.  My  honoonfale  and  leami- 
ed  friend  pieteiited  a  pedtion  the  other 
night  on  tlie  subject  of  slavery,  which  he 
then  proposed  to  make  the  ground  of  his 
present  modon.   Tlie  petition  reminds  the 
House  that  on  die  15th  of  May,  1823,  Par- 
liament recogniiicd  the  evil  of  -^l  ivrry,  and 
the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  it ;  that 
seven  yeafi  have  rinoe  dapeed  without  any 
measures  adequate  to  the  carrying  of  the 
object  into  effect  having  been  adopted  by 
the  colonial  astmblies.    Now  as  tius  is  a 
charge  which         6bly  to  be  net,  and 
which  I  GonoMve  is  capable  of  refutadon,  I 
will  state  to  the  House  shortly,  but  I  trust 
distincdy,  the  nature  of  die  allegations, 
and  my  reasons  Ibr  believing  that  they  aie 
inoonect* 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  then  quoted 

from  a  publication  entitled  *'  An  Ab- 
stract of  the  Jiritish  West  India  Sta- 
tutes for  the  iVotection  aud  Govern- 
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aontof  Skws/'  the  heacbof  aTtfiety 

of  enactments  which  have  been  adopt- 
ed since  the  year  1823,  by  almost  all 
the  British  West  India  Colonies,  for 
improving  the  conditions  relating  to 
tile  negroes,  llieir  general  result  is, 
that  almost  all  the  measures  recom- 
mended in  Mr.  Canning's  speech  in 
1*^23  hnvr  been  idopted  in  almost  all 
the  iaiaudj>,  with  the  exception  of 
tliat  which  is  usually  called  the  com* 
pulsory  manumission  clause.  How 
Mr.  Brougham,  with  this  document 
before  him,  and  irhin  his  know- 
ledge, carefully  compiled  as  it  is 
fiom  Plarliamentary  Papers,  oonld 
venture  to  make  the  astounding  as- 
sertion, that  seven  years  had  elapsed 
without  the  West  India  colonists 
haviiig  done  any  thing,  would  sur- 
prise us,  if  we  were  not  well  ac- 
qaainted  with  his  usual  practice. 
His  speech  was  not  designed  for  the 
House,  >>ijt:  for  the  public,  according- 
ly it  has  tu  t  11  published  as  a  separate 
paiuphlet ;  wiidc  the  spirited  replies 
—equally  aotmd  in  argoment  and 
correct  m  facts— of  Mr.  Douglas, 
Mr.  Manning,  and  Mr.  Wilmot  Hor- 
ton,  are  suffered  to  pass  by  unno* 
ticed. 

We  have  said  in  another  place  that 
we  shoold  again  revert  to  tiie  tob* 

ject  of  the  decrease  of  tlie  negro  po- 
pulation, which  Mr.  Brougham  has 
so  nnfnirly  treated,  and  wc  nhall  do 
so  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Douglas, 
premising  only,  that  when  the  Anti- 
Slavery  writeiB  mstst  upon  this  topic^ 
they  are  careful  to  omit  all  notice  of 
the  fact,  that  a  necessary  diminution 
takes  place  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  vuiuntar)  luunumissiuns  which 
ammaliy  take  place.  Mr.  Doug^ 
thos  proceeds  on  this  topic. 

"  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement  I  have 
estracted  from  Returns  laid  on  the  Table 
of  the  House  for  five  years,  and  generally 
ending  in  18S6 ;  by  which  it  appesn,  that 
7,640  persons  have  been  manumitted^  not 
including  Tohrip^n,  fhirin?  that  lime,  or 
that  there  have  been  about  1,500  manu- 
misrions  annually.  The  ndo,  I  luive  the 
best  reasons  for  believing,  is  on  the  in- 
crease; and  I  have  t()-n!<;hf  moved  for  ad- 
ditional returiitt  to  liic  inicu  period,  which 
will,  I  believe,  establish  tl&  ezpectatioo. 
During  the  I.ist  twenty-five  years,  in  Ja- 
maica, the  number  of  tree  black  and  co- 
loured persons  liaa  increased  from  20,000 
to  40^009,  principally  by  means  of  mtnn> 
Hussion. 

**  My  booourable  and  learned  ihend  hat 


mU  madi  of  diminishing  population 
in  many  of  the  colonies  ;  but  he  say:}  he 
excepts  Barbadoes  from  his  calculation. 
Now,  I  complain  of  thb  beii^  a  moat 
&ir  way  for  a  person  so  minutely  acquaint- 
ed with  the  bearings  of  such  a  qticstion  to 
deal  with  it.  He  knows  that  Barbadoes 
Is  our  oMest  established  eoloay ;  and  Hiat 
the  Creole  poptUadon  are  of  oldest  growdl 
there,  and  that  that  pt^nilationis  increased 
and  increasing,  greatly  to  the  inconve- 
nience of  its  inhsbiianis  In  that  colony. 
In  the  instances  to  which  he  refers,  he 
speaks  of  colonies  where  there  is  still  a 
large  portion  of  Africans  rcumiiiug,  im- 
ported pieviotts  to  die  aboHdon  of  die 
slave-trade  ;  and  where  tliere  is,  conse- 
quently, a  much  larffcr  projwrdon  of  males 
to  fenialeti  ihun  ought  to  exist  in  a  more 
settled  state  of  society.  But  in  such  co- 
lonic the  old  people  die  ofT,  fnn!  tliu 
young  grow  up,  tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the 
increase  of  numbers  which  appears  In  Bar- 
badoes, will  extend  tu  our  other  colonieik 
III  respect  of  the  diniinutioti  nf  the  number 
of  slaves,  it  is  also  to  be  olMerved,  that 
manumissions  aie  socoonted  as  deaths,  for 
they  are  merely  returned  as  a  dfaninution 
of  the  slave  popnlatiof)  ;  so  tbr^t  rcfisoninp 
on  til  is  subject  is  otten  founded  on  very 
wrong  groimda. 

Mr.  Douglas  then  made  some  very 
strong,  and  deserved  remailts  on  the 
presnmptnoas  arrogance  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  who  assume — "  that 

no  man,  however  respcctahlp,  be  he 
of  what  calling  he  may,  be  his  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  what  it  ma^, 
IS  deserving  of  any  credence  if  his 
testimony  or  opinions  do  not  accord 
with  those  of  the  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety." 

We  have  here  given  but  a  very 
imperfect  notion  of  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Douglas's  speech,  which  con- 
tains a  perfectly  fiur  and  dispassion- 
ate view  of  the  present  case  of  the 
West  India  Question,  at  the  point 
to  which  it  has  now  arrived.  The 
Anti-Slavery  party,  and  Mr.  Broug- 
ham in  particular,  wish  to  insinuate 
that  they,  and  they  only,  arc  favour- 
able to  the  mitigation,  and  the  final 
extinction  of  slavery — with  the  most 
shameless  audacity  their  pamphlets 
and  their  speedies,  all  tend  to  this 
great  object ;  to  obscure,  to  conceal, 
to  mystif}"  the  fact,  that  the  Govorn- 
ment  has  taken  the  business  upon  it- 
self— that  the  colonial  legislatures 
are  unceasingly  occupied  in  devising 
measurea  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
negroes — and  that  the  greatest  and 
most  important  improvements  are  ^ 
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nader  tbeir  cm  aacl  ■nperintendanoe 

daily  and  silently  t<aking  place.  Mr. 
Canning,  in  that  T)oautiful  speech 
which  prefaced  the  introduction  of 
the  order  in  council,  thua  distinctly 
pointed  out  the  only  saft  ooone  tbat 
conld  be  poniied  in  thia  gnat  qaes- 
tion. 

"  If  TT!r  rovniTTox  or  tite  slave  is 

TO  fii:  IMrUUVLD,  THAT  IMPKUVEMENT 
MUST  B8  mrmODOCBD   THBOOOH  TB8 

MEDIUM  OP  HIS  MASTER.  The  nuuteri 
are  in<ttninicnts  rhroiitrh  whom,  and  by 
whom,  you  must  act  upon  the  slave  popu- 
lition ;  and  if  by  any  prooeedings  of  oun 
we  shall  unhappily  place  between  the  slaro 
and  hi^  master  a  barrier  of  insurmount- 
able hostility,  we  shall  at  once  put  an  end 
ID  die  best  diaaoe  ofemaneipedon,  or  even 

of  aiiiendniLTit.  Instead  of  d!ffu>incj  gra- 
dually over  those  dark  regions  a  pure  and 
salutary  light,  we  may  at  once  kindle  a 
flame  only  to  be  quendied  in  Uood."^ 
Mr.  Canning,  im  March,  1824. 

And  singular  enough,  Mr.  Brougham 
himself  once  advocated  the  very  same 
doctriue,  which  he  now  so  strenu- 
oiuly  wuhes  to  overthrow,  ^r, 
Douglas  very  pertinently  quoted  from 
the  "  C<)1  )nial  Policy"  his  sentiments 
upon  the  impossibility  and  the  im- 
practicability of  the  mother  country 
legislating  ior  the  colonies. 

'*  Any  Parlfatment,  Council,  or  Senate, 
which  should  Ix  Lrin  such  a  work,  wou'd  find 
it  nece.ssary  to  vjw  up  Ipd'slatin':^  for  the 
mother-country,  in  order  partly  to  iiiar,  and 
partly  to  nei^lect  tbe  legislation  of  the  colo- 
nies. I  t  tI  '  branch  of  the  Imperial  Ad- 
nmiistratiuu  tlicn  be  left  to  tbe  care  of  those 
who  are  themselves  the  most  immediaaly 
interested  in  the  good  order  and  govern- 
ment of  tho>ediflrerent  provinces,  and  whose 
knowledge  of  local  circtunstances  (of  those 
tiniigswiildi  omnot  be  written  down  in 
report!,  nor  told  by  iritncae)  it  mere  fhB 
and  pmctieid.** 

We  rr^nnot  too  often  repeat  the 
asser'i on  that  Mr.  Brougham  could 
not  have  made  the  speech  he  did,  hod 
he  not  relied  in  tbe  ignorance  of  hia 
readers,  and  tbeur  i^ect  readiness 
to  receive  as  gos{}cI  truth  any  faUacy 
which  he  might  wish  to  palm  upon 
thpm.  We  shall  make  no  apohigies, 
therefore,  for  the  length  of  our  quo- 
tation, as  onr  object  now  b,  not  to 
show  how  finely  we  can  write,  but 
to  give  a  plain  and  intelligihle 
count  of  the  question  as  it  now 
stands;  and,  for  this'  piu-pose,  we 
shall  avail  ourselves  of  tiie  history  of 
it  from  the  year  1833«  given  by  Mr. 
Wihnot  Horton: 


<*  It  wQl  be,  in  the  recollection  of  tho 

House,  and  particularly  in  that  of  the 
liight  Honourable  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  that,  at  the  time 
of  those  menoorable  reootatfams  of  1S2.% 
Mr.  Ihixton  moved  a  resolution,  which  1 
will  take  the  lil^y  of  reading  to  the 
Home  it  dedsred 

'"That  die  Mate  of  ebvcry  is  repfi|p> 
nant  to  the  prindple.  of  the  Hrltish  Con- 
stitution, and  of  the  ChriNtirui  religion; 
and  tliat  it  ought  to  be  gradually  abolished 
throoghont  the  Bridah  Coloaieo,  with  as 
tnurh  expedition  as  may  be  fonrul  ron- 
ststent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  weU- 
bdng  of  the  parties  concerned.' 

*' I  need  not  point  out  to  die  House,  diet 

in  this  resolution  there  is  not  one  word  con- 

ccminy:  thf  interests  of  tilt'  phuiter?  as 
proprietorii  of  slaves,  it  plainly  told  the 
House  and  the  country,  tihat  davery  was 
inconsistent  with  Clu-istianity,  which  was 
cnou;:^h  to  justify  the  House  (at  lea^t  that 
portion  of  it  which  conciured  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  resoludoo,)  In  proceeding  at 
once  to  the  abolition  of  it,  without  regrird 
to  anything  hut  to  tlic  satisfaetion  of  an 
imperative  Christian  duty.  What  occur- 
red oo  thatoooaaionf  Mr.  Canning  moved 
counter-resolutions,  wlilch,  af\er  declaring 
that  it  was  expedient  to  adopt  decbive 
measures  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
tlie  sl.ives,  atul  to  pre|>are  them  for  a 
parti(  ipation  in  those  t  ?vil  rights  and  pri- 
vileges enjoyed  hy  the. other  classes  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects,  went  OH  to  say:— 

'* '  That  this  House  is  anxious  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  pmpose,  at  the  ear- 
lie-^t  period  that  shall  he  compatible  with 
the  well-being  of  the  slaves  tiiemsclves, 
with  the  safety  of  the  ooknies,  and  with 
a  fldr  and  equitable  ooaridacation  of  die- 
interests  of  private  property.' 

**  Mr.  Buxton  withdrew  his  own  resolu- 
tion, and  the  House  assented  urumimoiMly 
to  the  resohitions  of  Mr.  Canning;  Now 
etaenre  what  has  been  the  constant  doc- 
trine of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  with 
respect  to  these  resolutions — what  luis 
been  the  doctrine  of  the  Honourable  and 
Learned  Gentleman  himself  v%  ho  has  this 
night  addressed  the  House  i  what  has 
been  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Buxton?  We 
eOttld  talbly  agree,  say  these  Oentlonen, 
to  die  resolutions  of  Nfr.  Canning,  inas- 
much as  we  hold  that  there  can  he  n«>  f  ur 
or  equitable  property  of  man  ui  mm, 
Thetdbre,  notwMistaiulIng  that  we  assent- 
ed to  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Canning,  wc 
are  tiot  txnmd  by  flint  pr\rt  of  them.  The 
Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  liaa 
proposed  that  questions  should  be  put 
by  constituents  to  the  caiuVul.itcs  at  the 
ensuing  election.  I  hope  thut  they  them- 
selves will  be  interroguied  on  this  sub- 
ject   If  SO,  will  they  say,  Mt  is  true, 

we  seleninly  dcdoed  ^t  we  woidd  main-  , 
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tain  the  equitable  interests  of  private 
property ;  but,  at  w  tttktnA  tint  Iket9 
can  be  ao  T'liT'rff**'  property  of  man  in 
nnan,  we  have  no  diapositiDn  to  maintain 
tbe  intoeau  of  tbe  planters  {'  Let  them 
pal  that  eoaatnierioni  tat  I  coatenA  diat, 
whelfaer  we  were  right  or  wrong  to  re- 
coj^isc  the  interests  of  private  property, 
thoee  interests  were  recognised  in  the 
ffcaolatienaef  18SS(  aad  I  pmeiveiiiaB 
the  measures  of  Government  since  that 
period,  a  di>Jtinrt  recognition  and  admis- 
aioa  ^  tiut  pnuciple.    The  Itonourable 
OeartiwiaB,  tbo  MenAcr  Ar  Norwielit  m 
protesting  against  that  principle,  hn-;  prn 
tested  against  the  sale  of  slaves.    Bnt  the 
principle  of  the  sale  of  i>Uve&  is  involved 
itt  the  'very  meaaore  Of  compulsory  mano- 
mission,  which  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Canning  on  the  suggestion  o^he  identical 
parties  who  now  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
tbe  biequitable  natare  of  slave  property. 
I  have  heard  them  state  themselves,  that 
the  mode  in  which  emaneipatkMi  was  to 
be  carried  into  e£bct  under  tli«  inddaatef 
oompnlsary  manumlaMon,  was,  by  gti^ag 
to  the  planter  such  n  price  for  the  sclf-ma- 
numitting  slave,  as  would  enable  him  to 
puidiaae  another  slave  for  the  purpose  of 
eurpng  on  his  cultivation.  JSGaat  Hutt,  I 
trfnitd  mqftire,  is  rompuhfinj  mamrmisnon 
to  be  carried  into  ^ect,  unless  coupled  with 
htekkai     the  tale  of  skwnf  U  the 
l^acter  cannot  purdnse  a  slave  in  substi- 
tution for  the  manumitted  slave,  he  will 
be  exposed  to  iiJunediate  ruin  from  the 
neeeawry  eeawtton  of  die  cuMvadon  of 
his  property.    Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 

1  am  arguing,  in  any  dc^e,  a^inst  the 
principle  of  compulsory  manumission.  I 
af^vee  with  the  HoBovmble  Mcuitief  fiir 

Norwich,  that  if  wc  merely  depcii'led  up- 
on voluntary  manumission  at  the  nitc  of 

2  per  ccuL  per  annun),  the  period  which 
must  elapse  befiaa  dtt»  object  of  Ae 
lutions  of  1823  could  be  accomplished, 
would  be  incalculably  retarded.  The  prac- 
tical question,  however  is,  what  Iran  bf^^n 
done?  md  wbatnawetodol 

After  some  dncoBtioii  upon  the 

aabject  of  the  compulsory  manu- 
mission ,  !VTr.  Wilmot  Morton  put  to 
Mr.  Brougham  and  his  coadjutors 
that  plain  questioo,  which  they  take 
specific  care  never  to  answer : 

Jlf  iheif  ore  dmatisfkd  with  ikn  prt- 
gr'ttf  rf)firso  pursued  }/y  the  Govenmeni 
for  Ike  abolition  of  alat'Pry,  whoiplon 
do  they  yropoae  to  substitute  ? 

If  thef  arrogate  to  tfaemselTea  the 
praise  of  phiIanthiopists>  or  of  le- 
gislators, let  thrm  not  stop  short 
with  vac^uc  declamations  upon  the 
natural  right  of  man,  the  laws  of  God, 
and  instanees  of  isolated  oppression, 
bat  let  them  come  forwaid  with  dis- 


tinct and  tanjriblc  pro|M}8itioU8  calcu- 
lated to  relieve  the  evil. 

If  the  slaves  are  not  lepdly  slaves, 
let  them  bring  forward  this  [iroposi- 
tion,  as  a  fact,  before  the  House  of 
Commons. 

If  the  Colonial  Legislatures  are  ob- 
stades  in  the  way  of  iapriivemaiit,  let 
them  bring  forwaid  a  motioa  for 
their  abolition. 

We  challenge  them  to  do  this,  and 
until  they  have  done  it,  we  may  dis- 
miss them  with  the  opprobrious  and 
deserved  appellation  of  empty  quacks 
and  politicd  impostors,  wno  are  sa- 
tisfied with  indulging  in  fiery  appeals 
to  the  passions  of  the  public,  but  arc 
uuable  or  unwilling  to  detail,  or  Lu 
enter  into  a  sober  investigation  of 
the  means  of  encountering  the  im- 
raetise  difficulties  which  obstruct  tlie 
path  of  freedom  to  the  slave. 

What  those  difficulties  are,  are  but 
fhintty  shadowed  forth  in  a  pert  of 
Mr,  wilmot  Horton's  speech,  which 
wc  give  as  a  specimen  of  tliose  obsta- 
cles which  UKAL  statesmen  ftiid  letris- 
latures  foresee  and  argue  upon,  wbile 
they  are  careftiUy  avoided  by  those 
who  are  much  safer  when  indulging 
in  idle  dechunaticm,  and  imlevant 
sophistry. 

I  now  come  again  to  the  question  of 
What  is  to  be  done;  do  I  mean  to  ini[  ly 
that  the  local  li^lslatam  oi^t  not  to 
adopt  the  laws  we  have  recommended  to 
them  ?  No  such  thing ;  I  cannot  pretend 
to  ssy  that  the  Ooloidal  LegishMoes  ouglit 
in  policy,  in  justice,  in  humanity,  and  irt 
prudence,  to  hesitate  to  adopt  the  le>;isia- 
tion  now  introduced  into  the  ceded  colo- 
nies T  but  if  it  be  said  tint  die  nost  bene- 
ficinf  morlr  of  cfferrtng  this  purpose  will  be 
by  home  k'gii»lation,  1  answer  tliat  such  a 
course  will  be  attended  with  the  most  se* 
rions  Mculties.  If  it  be  tnie  that  dlO 
public  mint!  in  tbn<^p  colonies  is  in  the  state 
represented  by  tlie  Honourable  Mid  Learn- 
ed Gentleman — if  it  be  true,  that  it  has  a 
sympathy  for  the  tonnenlor,  and  a  hatred 
for  the  sTifrcrrr — supposinjT  (''"'f  yf^"  <lo 
l^;islate  from  home,  in  what  niunuer 
are  die  providons  ctfout  laws  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect  by  Jaiiet  widi  minds  so 
con^titufi  (1  '  Hnw  can  you  expect  that 
such  a  cour;»c  will  lead  to  Other  results 
Ihaa  diose  you  deplore  In  the  present  in- 
ataneet  The  true  policy  of  this  country  ia 
to  avoid  irritatine:  the  West  Indians,  and 
to  satisfy  them  by  appeals  to  Uieir  reason 
dwt  thdr  interests  are  not  sacrificed,  and 
that  it  is  not  only  consistent  with  huma- 
nity and  justice.  for  their  own  advan- 
tage that  they  should  do  what  is  required 
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"  Let  us  not,  therefore,  hold  out  the 
threat,  that  if  they  do  not  legislate  for 

themsclTes,  we  will  at  once  legislate  for 
them.  It  should  be  remembered  that  we 
gave  to  these  islandti  constitutions  framed 
upon  the  model  of  our  own.  Now  whe- 
ther, ill  diAng  so,  we  had  '^iifTir'cnth-  ana- 
lyzed the  principles  of  our  coii^titutiun,  so 
as  to  ascertain  whether  its  working  would 
be  attended  with  the  same  advantage  in 
those  smftll  r  nmmunitics  jls  it  is  in  ouf 
own,  where  pulilic  opinion  exercises  so 
great  an  influence-^i  will  not,  now,  pause 
to  inquire.   It  is  sufficient  to  eay  that  we 

hnvc  fnvrn  fht'ni  analogous  constitutions. 
1  do  not  mean  to  say — -(in  that  respect  I 
entirely  concur  with  the  Honourable  and 
Learned  Gentleman) — that  we  have  no 
right  to  legislate  for  them  ;  at  the  same 
time  it  is  cUfHcult  to  legblate  without  vio> 
lating  that  principle  so  solemnly  laid  down  in 
1778,  of  avoiding  aU  imposltien  of  taxes 
except  for  commercial  object  Now  what 
have  we  heard  in  tiie  course  of  the  pre- 
sent Session  with  respect  to  the  Canadas  ? 
How  often  has  it  lieen  laid  down  tliat  it  is 
our  bounden  duty  to  leave  them  alone  to 
govern  themselves,  and  not  to  meddle  in 
any  d^ee  with  their  legislation  ? 

**  Mr.  miliam  Sndtk.^^Slmry  doea 
not  prevail  in  Canada. 

"  Mr.  IVilmoi  Horton. — It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  slavery  does  not  prevail 
tiierc ;  but  in  reference  to  this  remark  of 
my  Honourable  Friend,  let  inr  n^k  him, 
suppoiidng  tliat  in  the  year  1778  that  Act 
which  was  called  Lord  North's  Condliatory 
Aet  liad  been  accepted  by  our  revolled 
colonies,  and  that  they  had  returned  to 
their  allegiance,— does  he  believe  that  we 
should  have  interlered  with  the  slave- 
owners of  the  Southern  States,  or  that  we 
should  have  proceeded  to  lepiMa't"  with 
respect  to  their  interests  {  I  only  protest 
against  home  l^;islation  a^i  inadequate  fur 
its  purpose.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  tliat  if  tlie 
colonies  treat  us  with  contumacy,  they  arc 
not  to  be  punished  for  it.  Other  modes  of 
treatment  have  been  shadowed  out  toaccom- 
pliah  our  object,  which  I  think  fiu*  more  ad- 
vantageous. If,  after  it  has  been  demonstra- 
ted that  the  new  legtslation  of  the  ceded  co- 
lonies is  innoaious,  our  older  colonies  are 
detennined  not  to  adopt  it;— do  I  pretend 


to  say  tliat  their  conduct  ought  to  be  pa8»- 
ed  over  without  notice  ?    Certainly  not. 

Bnt  1  j^hould  prefer  tn  bring  them  to  rea- 
son by  laying  a  treble  tax  on  the  importa- 
tion of  their  produce,  than  by  having  re- 
coune  to  legislation,  which  cannot  be  en- 
forced when  thp  parties,  for  whom  you 
legislate,  conceive  that  you  are  not  legally 
Justified  in  carrying  it  into  effect  I  only 
protrat  against  diieet  legislation,  and  am 
not  wishing  to  screen  the  < ohn  ji -s  from  the 
consequences  of  coniuuiacy.  It  is  my 
deliberate  opinion,  that  the  l^slation  in- 
troduced into  the  ceded  colonies,  is  a  umh 
del  whii  h  it  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  in- 
terest ot  the  planters,  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  following.  I  must  protest, 
however,  against  the  inference  that  the 
House  of  Commons  anil  thi  ITnii-c  of 
Lordii  of  £i^|and,  arc  not  directly  pre- 
cluded by  the  resolutions  in  which  they 
unanimondj  eonctured,  from  entertaining 
this  great  question  without  due  reference 
to  the  interests  of  private  property.  I 
contend  diat  the  words  *  with  a  fiur  and 
eqnitsbie  oonsideration  of  the  interests  of 
private  property,' — if  we  mean  to  act  a* 
honest  nmt — if  we  mean  to  act  in  a  straight^ 
fortvard  manner — (/*  we  mean  not  to  subti~ 
Uze  away  the  BatgUsh  language — we  wnutt 
acknowledge  that  «•  rrrognist'J  (he  pro- 
perty of  the  planter  in  tlie  labour  of  his 
slave.  I  protest  against  the  course  adopt* 
ed  by  those,  who,  reserving  to  themselves 
this  loophole  which  I  have  de.'scribed, 
whereby  to  escape  from  inconsistency,  de- 
nounce every  man  who  abides  by  thh  re> 
solution,  as  die  friend  of  slavery.  Much 
good  has  already  ben  dane,  and  in  the-^e 
great  chxuiges  we  cannot  expect  that  all  we 
wish  should  be  accomplished  in  a  few 
years.  Bnterlainlng  these  views,  I  shovM 
be  glad  to  ser  rrrtain  resolutions  adopted 
which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  reading 
to  the  Hotise.  If  they  be  objected  to,  I 
shall  not  press  them  upon  Its  eonsidwa- 
tion,  for  I  am  ot^Iv  rtn^ious  to  put  them 
on  record  as  a  memorial  of  my  own  0|h- 
nions." 

Wc  hero  leave  the  subject  for  the 
present.  Sir  George  Murray's  ex- 
traordinaiy  condiict  mii«t  fbfm  the 
Bubjcct  of  a  Mpante  aitide. 
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THB  QALLKliV   OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  LITERARY.  CHARACTSRS." 

No.  III. 

JOHN  OIB.SON   LOCKffART,  KRQ.  EMTOR  OP  "THE  QL'AFITERLY." 

"VS'b  are  rising  in  the  worlili  Iroiu  tlie  Library  Gazelle  to  the  New 
Mimihbf,  from  the  New  Monthly  to  the  Quarterh*  As  we  intvodnced.  Tom 
Campbell  to  our  readers  in  his  ni^itly  guise,  here  we  have  John  Qihsoii 
Lockhart  in  his  inf)rninc;  attire. 

There  he  sits  in  his  I'arisian  mornint:  gown,  busily  smoking  his  Bempitcrnnl 
cigar.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  critical  severities,  it  is  iadi8|>utahle 
mat  there  is  no  literary  man  in  all  the  great  republic  of  letten  who  is  more 
constantly  occupied  with  puffing.  It  would  take  several  ▼glomes  to  explain 
what  may  be  the  effects  of  smoking  npon  a  review^ :  we  have  the  authority 
of  Lord  Byron  that  sublime  tobacco — 

**  From  east  to  west, 
Sootba  the  tar's  labours,  and  tiic  Turkman's  renL" 

Bat  as  a  reviewer  is  neither  a  tar  nor  a  Turkman,  we  are  not  in  the  least 
degree  advanced  towards  the  proper  elnddataon  of  the  subject.   Far  less  are 

we  prepared  to  enter  in  this  desultory  and  autoschediastic,  off-hand,  and  ex- 
temporaneous article,  as  Sir  Charles  Wethcrol!  \vf>n!(l  call  it,  to  discuss  what 
should  be  tlie  form  or  vehicle  in  which  the  tobacco  should  be  exhibited  under 
the  particular  circumstances — ^whether  as  cigar,  meerschaum,  cheroot,  per- 
tpato,  dndeen,  hookah,  yard  of  clay— or  whether  the  material  should  be 
oriental  or  occidental,  Havannah  or  Turkey,  Virginian  or  Chinese.  Thb 
would  open  too  wide  a  field,  and  we  decline  rritering  into  a  subject  T^•hi^h  has 
already  called  forth  so  much  acrimonious  controversy,  marked  by  that  person- 
ality which  is  the  disgrace  of  the  literature  of  the  present  day.  It  will  be  seen 
hy  a  reference  to  our  plate  of  Campbell,  that  the  New  MoniUjf  and  the  Qaor- 
ierly  take  diffiefeBt  aides  on  the  question— the  former  patronizing  a  pipe,  the 
latter  a  cigar. 

Hi'^  kern  pycs  aio  fixcc!  on  a  book  held  at  arm's  length,  hnt  what  the  mat- 
ter of  the  book  IS,  or  wherefore  it  is  surveyed  b^^  that  scrutmizmg  glance,  is 
he^nd  our  power  to  conjecture ;  one  thing  is  evident,  and  he  wiU  agree  with 
us  in  thinking,  that,  as  exhibited  by  our  engraver,  it  has  a  decided  advantage 
over  most  modem  works— or  indeed  ancient — for  it  is  here  depicted  blanle, 
and  therefore  escapes  the  fate  of  containing  sixteen  paires  of  nonsense  per 
octavo  sheet,  which  is  the  usual  proportion.  By  its  foiio  shape,  we  may 
perhaps  conjecture  it  to  be  a  Romancero,  some  ballad  of  which  he  is  intently 
turning  into  those  sounding  fourteen  syllable  verses  which  his  example  has  de- 
faided  various  innocent  damseb  into  considering  as  the  original  metre  of  Sjmu 
nl?h  ballad-mongers.  We  are  tolerably  certain  it  cannot  be  an  article  for 
the  Qunrfprly  ;  for  we  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  a  tjentleman  of  tdo  imich 
sense  and  acuteness  not  to  fall  into  the  regular  editonui  habit  of  never  read- 
ing any  such  rubbish  as  the  papers  sent  by  contributors ;  it  is  quite  enough 
to  publish  them. 

As  he  is  at  present  engaged  in  what  Hazlitt  would  call  an  autobiography  of 
himself,  which  we  may  expect  in  the  next  publishing  season,  (the  fall  of  the 
leaves,  as  Bentley  pleasantly  says,)  we  shall  not  intrude  upon  his  province  onv 
further,  than  to  say,  that  he  was  bom  in  the  city  of  St.  Mungq,  the  puncn 
of  which  he  has  duly  celebrated  and  immortalized ;  that  he  is  a  man  of  Qx* 
ford«  of  which  also  he  hath  celebrated  the  piety  and  politics : 

Q**  UnfatUnj;?  in  lustre,  unbroken  in  years, 

The  great  mother  of  churchmen  and  Tories  ap])enrs  ;"] 

that  having  studied^in  the  bowers  of  Baliol,  whilom  king  of  Scotland — that  he 
has  hewn  down  various  Philistines  in  divers  quarters,  fighting  for  ever,  we 
need  not  say  most  thanklessly,  the  battles  of  church  and  khig;  and  that 
now  he  sits  in  the  seat  of  Gifford,  in  the  workshop  of  Murray.  Long  may 
he  there  wield  his  critical  baton,  but  we  must  recommend  with  more  trucu- 
lence  !  He  looks  on  too  patiently,  while  literary  atrocities  of  tlie  most  de- 
plorable nature  are  daily  committed  :  this  should  be  amended,  and  as  a  part- 
ing hint,  we  earnestly  entreat  him  to  turn  off  Barrow.  It  will  be  felt  ss  a 
compliment  by  a  grateful  public. 
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ON  RBLIOIOVt  POITET. 

BEING  A  LETT£B  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  T  ITKRASY  GAZETTE,  MR.  EDWABD 

CIA&KSON,  AMD  OXUKltS. 

own  deformity.   And  even  if  Ouy 

had  been  better  men,  the  vocife- 
rations (if  a  comiuDii  Rillinirsjratp, 
if  only  fiom  their  luudnesd,  would 
lisve  brmight  tihem  to  a  pause, 
sooner  than  the  mild  reproof  of  a 
gentle  spirit,  tluit  lu-ah  while  it 
wounds,  and  only  wtmniis  to  heal. 

Under  the  impres&ion  of  this  fear 
many  did  wbat  they  were  afterwaids 
ashamed  ol—^bssf  extolled  as  one  of 
the  most  magnificent   of  modem 
poems,  n  production  in  which  there 
was  neither  truth  nor  nature.  Suc- 
cenive  efforts,  by  the  same  author, 
at  last  convinced  thete  wiseacres 
themselves  that  they  had  nothing 
really  to  fonr  from  Lis  talents,  and 
less  tiiiiu  nothing  fn)ni  his  p:cniu8. 
The  baldness  of  his  ver£>eb  was  so 
apparent— their  utter  vacancy  of  real 
meaning — their  pretending  fustian, 
and   revolting  cant,  cried  out  so 
loudly  for  vengeance  ti)  tlie  inmiortal 
gods,  that  these  groundlings  began 
to  conceive  another  fear,  that  the 
impending  ruin  would  fiiU  not  only 
upon  the  head  of  the  pseudo-poet, 
but  his  shivering   boprnisers.  and 
some   of  them  declared   off,  and 
sought  to  appease  the  angry  skies 
hy  a  sacrifice  of  abuse  and  censure 
instead  of  that  offering  of  lies  and 
fooU worship  by  which  tliey  had  of* 
fended. 

Now  all  this  could  not  have  hap- 
pened if  thoee  who  profess  criticbm 

had  understood  the  principles  of 
their  art,  and  had  followed  them  in 
practice  with  sincerity  and  truth. 

So  much  fur  their  ignorance  of 
poetry.    But  another  consideration 
yet  remains.  While  this  unfortunate 
young  man  was  in  the  hey-day  of 
ins  popularity,  then  high  was  thi* 
estimation  in  w^hich  these  worshipliil 
judges  professed  to  hold  Ppetry  of 
the  Itind  called  religiout.  The  pious 
poet,  forsooth,  had  asked  and  ob- 
tained  inspiration  of  Him  who  is 
the  source  and  fountain  of  all ;  and 
he  was  applauded  to  the  very  echo 
that  did  applaud  again,  for  having 
soared  at  once  into  the  pure  em- 
p'yreum  of  devotional  song.  To 
great  au  extent  was  this  tuisome 


N, 

Thbeb  is  a  class  of  critics  who 
tnke  up  thoir  opinions,  not  according 
to  principles,  but  to  circumstances. 
Indeed  it  is  too  commonly  the  esse 
with  criticism  in  this  country,  that 
it  recognizes  no  intelligjble  /nrmula 
of  jirocess,  but  pursues  its  vagrant 
course,  at  the  suggestions  of  whim, 
pic^uc,  or  caprice.  Criticism,  in  tills 
country,  has  not  yet,  as  in  Germany, 
improved  into  a  science — it  is,  in- 
deed, for  the  most  part,  merely  an  art 
of  arraying  words  to  serve  a  purpose, 
frequently  paltry  and  pettifogging 
enough.  But  is  this  as  it  should  be? 
No  well-wisher  to  literature  can  an- 
swer that  it  is — but  that  so  it  is,  no 
one  acquainted  with  literature  can 
deny. 

The  public  has  lately  had  the  fiM:t 
itself,  abominable  as  it  must  be  to 
the  olfactory  nerves  of  taste  and 
honest)-,  brought  close,  with  all  its 
disgusting  eHiuvia,  under  the  very 
nose.  Never  was  the  incompetency 
of  modem  pretenders  to  the  critical 
chair  more  fully  and  incontestably 
exhibited  than  in  the  recent  in?stance 
of  a  pseudo-religious  poet.  'Ihe 
young  nuin  set  up  for  a  satirist,  God 
knows,  with  faculties  soffldoitly  fee- 
ble for  the  mighty  duty,  except  one 
power,  that  (  f  i?iipunencc.  This 
made  him  careless  what  he  either 
said  or  wrote ;  and  so  it  was  coarse 
enough,  and  vulgar  enough— all  was 
well.  The  sapient  critics,  from 
whom  the  reading  public  adopt  their 
opinions  of  men  and  books,  as  of 
old  they  did 

— —  "  from  the  Burnetii,  Oldmixoos,  and 
Cooks." 

stood  aghast.  Had  the  weapon 
which  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery 
wielded,  been  of  more  ethereal  tem- 

Gr  ten  to  one  the  incision  would 
ve  been  too  fine  for  their  gross 
apprehensions.  But  retail  slang, 
retailed,  m  most  instances,  from  the 
pages  of  fheir  own  abortive  mons- 
trosities, was  too  germane  to  tiieir 
own  peculiar  taste,  as  well  as  top 
obvious  to  he  avoided.  lli(>y  were 
frightened  by  the  reffexiou  of  their 
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cxtram^lttice  carried,  that  the  poet- 
aster himself  was  deceived  by  its 
ttattcring:  unction,  which  he  lay  to 
•his  soul  so  sincerely  as  to  saScr  ixim- 
«e]f  to  be  «chibited  in  a  portrait, 
**  his  rapt  soul  sitting  in  his  eyes" 
lilte  the  veriest  charlatan  who  ever 
made  the  pulpit  a  stnr^p,  and  jjlayed 
tliose  Dionkcy-tricks  before  high 
heaven  which  make  the  ai^els  weep. 
But  now  the  tables  are  tamed;  mk, 
surooxding  to  a  newdictum,  the  great 
reason  for  the  overwhchning  number 
of  reli  jion^  poems  is,  it  seems,  *'  the 
t4;iiiptmg  facilities  of  this  branch  of 
composition:  the  sacred  character 
seems  such  a  shelter  against  criti- 
cism, while  the  Bible  is  an  inex- 
hnu^tible  mine  of  magnificent  epithet 
and  noble  imagery :  nevertheless 
•  their  adoption  is  generally  any  thing 
bat  an  improvement ;  and  we  cannot 
4q>plaad  this  business-like  and  tech- 
nical appropriatinrn  of  words  the 
most  sacred.  Poetry  can  never  be 
better  employed  than  in  the  cause 
of  religion;  bat  let  her  beware  of 
too  ftmiliar  a  use  of  its  holy  lan- 
guage."* 

Such,  tit  least,  Mr.  Editor  of  the 
literary  Gazette,  in  the  expressed 
opinion  of  one  of  your  oritics^whe- 
ther  it  be  a  principle  of  criticism  to 
be  adopted  on  all  occasions  may  be 
doubted.  Perhaps  it  is  intended  to 
apply  only  to  ail  poets,  save  and 
except  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery. — 
For  we  observe,  that  in  defending  the 
Satanic  poet,  Mr.  Edward  Clarkson, 
that  most  excellent  of  vohuteer  cri- 
tics, disputes  the  position; 

Let  us  then  turn  our  attention  to 
yen,  Mr.  Edward  Clarkson*  who  are 
henceforth  to  he  looked  up  to  as  the 
sole  depository  of  "  thr  /air^  of  crifi- 
citm;*'  whose  acquaintance,  more- 
over, with  religious  poetry,  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  man's  living,  since 
yon  ha¥e  discovered  a  poem,  called 
the  Messiah,  written  by  one  Klop- 
stock,  unshackled  by  metre  as  by 
rhyme,  in  a  prose  form-f  Speaking 
of  a  critic,  on  the  Satanic  po^t;,  yoa 
write,  "  He  now  argoes  Uiat  such 
subjects  are  so  temptingly  easy,  (the 
spJendoor  of  biblical  themes  and  their 


uAtrmi  poetry  helping  out  the  poeti- 
cal dofec/s  of  the  hurdlings,)  that  it 
has  recently  *  become  fashionable, 
among  persons  of  pretty  fair  abilities, 
to  turn  it  to  account,'  and  to  tnist  to 
obtaining  a  borrowed  luttre,  not  from 
their  own  taeriis,  but  the  sublimt  so* 
(redness  of  the  themes."  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  doctrine,  you,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Clarksou,  properly  re^ly,  that, 
*^  Dr.  Johnson  was  of  opinion  that, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  write  successfnlly 
on  biblical  or  sacred  themes,  for  the 
very  reason*  that  the  critic  before  us 
thinks  it  very  easy ;  viz.,  that  such 
fliemes  'can  only  be  new  versions  of 
what  has  been  said  before  to  better 
purpose.'  So  much  the  greater  merit 
in  Mr.  Montgomery,  &c.  &c."  in  a 
note,  you  add,  Johnson,  speaking 
of  the  noblest  of  Young's  sacred 
poems,  says,  that  '  the  great  reason 
why  the  reader  is  disappointed,  is, 
that  the  thought  of  the  last  day 
makes  every  man  more  than  poetical, 
by  spreading  over  his  mind  a  general 
obscurity  of  sacred  horror,  t&t  op- 
preases  distinction,  and  disdains  ex- 
pression." He  draws  a  similar  in- 
ference as  to  diliicuity  in  such  sub- 
jects, in  his  critique  ou  Cowley's 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  and  on  his 
DavidetM, 

To  use  your  own  words,  most  sa- 
pient critic,  "  Writers  thus  at  war 
with  themselves  may  be  safely  left  to 
j6ght  out  the  battle."  But  it  is  ne- 
c^sary  to  point  out  this  contradiction 
of  principles  in  the  partisans  of  in^ 
flated  nonsense,  that  the  public  may 
see,  whatever  the  show  of  principles, 
and  whatever  may  be  said  to  serve  a 
purpose  of  the  laws  of  criticism,  they 
an  not  recognized  in  practice.  Th«y 
are  made  to  change  places,  according 
to  the  interests  of  the  parties.  It 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world, 
if  the  poet  of  The  Jkactud  mio  BtM 
he  reviewed,  or  the  poetaster  of 
Satan, 

It  mav  seem  strange,  that  critics, 
who:>e  very  character  depends  upon 
the  impartiality  of  their  decisions* 
should  so  mix  themselves  up  widi  the 
Interests  of  the  ^t  on  wnom  they 
are  called  to  sit  m  judgment  You» 


•  Literary  Gazt  ttc,  April  24,  IftSO. 

f  True  poetry  may  be  fPiitteii  m  a  prose  form,  i»  e.  without  metre.  Of  Ihiis 
Geaen^s  MyUs,  and  Klopstock's  Messiah,  are  obvious  pooofi." — Montgomery  and  Mr 
Ri't  lewrrs,  p.  38.   KJopttock'f  llUMiah»  afe«ll  the  world  knows,  but  Mr.  £.  C.,  U  written 

in  hexameters. 
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Mr»  Edward  Clark8on«  however,  have 
solved  the  mystery.  "  It  must,"  you 
say,  "  be  ccmfesseil,  that  I  hnvo  a 
personal  feeling  in  the  enquiry,  that 
my  taste  as  a  reader,  and  my  judg- 
ment as  a  critic,  are  committed  in 
tiie  question.  My  opinion  has  been 
so  publicly  lihI  uneqaivocatmgly pro- 
nounced, that  MY  CHARACTER  fof 
the  above  qiuilifications  must  stand 
by  the  verdict  in  favour  of  Mr. 
mobert  Montgomerjr's  admitted  pre- 
eminence, or  fall  with  ]}is  fall  to  a 
lower  grieide  than  his  admirers  are 
willing  to  admit.*'  This  is  the  feel- 
ing on  which  iheyact;  and  by  this 
feeling,  the  critic  in  the  Literary 
Gazette  is  as  mnch  inflaenoed  as 
Mr.  Edward  Clarkson.  Hence  it  is 
no  wonder  that  \hv  aforesaid  critic 
speaks  of  the  latter  gentleman's 
little  volume  as  a  performance  of 
much  information  and  talent."  Yet 
^  they  disagree  on  first  principles!  and 
Mr.  Edward  Clarkson  will  not,  he 
says,  allow  that  one  person  "  should 
pronounce  the  shield  of  Haco  to  be 
gold,  and  the  other  maintain  it  to  be 
lead !  Is  tbxrb  (he  exclaims  in  capi- 
tal  letters)  no  vivTAaTiNo  standard 

OF   rmTIC.M.   TA3TE    AN'D    LAW?  If 

there  fie  rtot,  the  whole  'pride,  pomp, 
and  circumstance'  of  criticism  are 
worse  than  useless."  Yet  this  is 
the  critic  set  ap  by  Mr.  Edward 
Clarkson  in  opposition  to  Fraaer's 
Magazine. 

For  you,  Mr.  Editor  of  the  Litot-ary 
Gajsette,  we  entertain  an  unfeigned 
respect,  but  cannot  esteem  your  re- 
Iriawer  as  the  best  of  all  possible  crU 
tics  on  poetry ;  and  as  we  have  before 
observed,  know  not  that  he  has  over 
stated  his  princi|>les  of  poetical  criti- 
cism for  the  direction  of  his  readers. 
Indeed*  we  mnst  be  allowed  to  sos^ 
pect  tiiat  he  has,  perhaps,  neglected 
to  renlize  to  himself  the  grounds  on 
which  he  judges  of  those  [7rnf!iictinns 
to  which  such  criticism  is  applicable. 

it  is  owing  to  this  neglect  of 
his — a  pardonable  one,  it  must  he 
confessed,  since  herein  he  has  only 
erred  in  common  with  the  race  of 
periodical  reviewers — it  is  owlnff  to 
this  neglect  of  his — not  to  any  de- 
ficiency in  his  power  of  judging^ 
that  be  was  so  wofully  misled  in  his 
estimation  of  Mr.  Robert  Montgo- 
mery's merits.  But  err  he  did — mis- 


led he  was;  this,  however,  he  llMtt 

it  not  now  consistent  with  bis  dig- 
nity that  he  should  acknowledge.  He 
does  not  forsake  his  proteye,  like  some 
thiu-skinneddcsertersof  "the  youth- 
ful genius."  No  ;  he  adopts  another 
course.  Unwilling  to  think  that  he 
could  be  mistaken  in  regard  to  the 
degree  of  poetical  merit,  he  enter- 
tains a  lurking  suspicion,  that  the 
subject  might  have  disarmed  the 
virulme  of  criticism ;  and  that,  in 
addition  to  the  score  of  poetical  ta« 
lent,  he  had  allowed  something  for 
reli'jinus  feeling,  which,  deducted 
from  tlie  total  amount  of  praise  ac- 
corded, would  leave  his  critical  con- 
clusion tolerably  correct  Hiis  de- 
duction, in  all  future  instances,  it 
seems  that  he  has  determined  to 
make ;  and  as  minds,  which  ha\c 
little  motivc-sj^ring  of  action,  be- 
sidea  what  exists  in  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, are  ever  home  awav 
with  "every  wind  of  vain  doctrine, 
and  generally  fall  into  extremes,  and 
*'  confounding  contraries so  he 
now  runs  the  hazaid,  as  in  the  ex- 
tract already  made,  of  allowing  aU 
too  little  for  the  poetical  feeling,  and 
charging  all  too  much  on  the  re- 
ligious. 

No  one,  but  for  the  expose  of  per- 
sonal feeling  thus  made  by  Mr.  E. 
Clarkson,  fWould  have  believed  for  an 
Instant  that  any  critic  would  have 
suffered  himself  to  become  so  part 
and  parcel  with  Mr.  Montgomery's 
interests,  as,  by  applying  such  a  nUe 
in  his  estimate  of  others,  which  he 
forgot  to  apply  to  him*  to  endeavour 
to  remove  all  competitors  from  his 
Satanic  laureatcship's  forthright  ad- 
vances to  fame  and  foi-tune.  TTiis, 
we  repeat,  no  one  would  have  be- 
lieved; at  least  aw  would  not  wil- 
lingly have  believed  it ;  howeveri  we 
might  have  recollected,  that  in  By- 
ron's opinion,*  "the  common  trick 
of  RevicNvers  is,  when  they  want  to 
depreciate  a  work,  to  give  no  quotas 
tions  from  it." 

This  was  done  in  the  LUttwj  (70- 
rette,  in  respect  of  seven  r^qpkiua 
poems.  Never  was  there  a  better 
judge  than  L«rd  Byron  in  these  mat- 
ters— and  llib  expresa  opinion  of  hta 
deserves  consideration  m  a  case  of 
this  kind— though  we  have  no  desire 
to  piT^s  it  nnv  fnrther  than  the  reader 


Medvkiii'^  CvnctrscUiotts,  p.  145. 
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nay>  in  his  own  mind,  think  that  it 
might  be  jnitifinbly  enforced.  Add 
to  this  tlie  ftctf  tiiat  a  second  notice 

of  Safnn  appeared,  while  The  De- 
sc^nf  into  Hell  was  wuting  for  re- 
Vicwal. 

The  ftuct  is,  that  the  success  of  one 
fwetaster  in  thb  line  has  encouraged 
many  in  fmrsuit  of  the  same  phantom 
-of  air;  which  would  scarcely  be  worth 
their  pursuit,  if  they  knew  how  snon 
and  surely  it  mu&t  vanish  utterly. 
But  thb  IS  one  bad  ocmsequenoa  of 
the  pre*^ended  guides  of  pablic  opinion 
misleailing  public  taste.  Every  great 
poet,  it  is  well  known,  has  to  create 
a  taste  for  the  appreciation  of  his 
worka — ^And why?  bccaBaethe  pub- 
lic, as  a  public.  Das  no  taste  prenoos 

to  tlic  poet's  creation,  for  any  thing 
really  original.  And  a  taste  for  such 
always  wins  its  way  slowly  though 
anrdy ;  and  it  is  tiie  part  of  a  good 
critic  to  direct  it  in  the  due  appre- 
ciation of  a  new  star  whenever  it 
appears  in  the  heaven  of  invention. 
TTie  critic  will  find  it  always  more 
difficult,  in  the  first  instance,  to  guide 
it  in  the  admiratioo  of  exeellenoe 
than  of  mediocrity  ;  because  the 
many  are,  and  must  be,  of  the  me- 
diocre rank,  and  some  below  it.  A 
good  instance,  on  a  small  scale,  has 
lately  occurred  to  our  notice,  of  the 
way  in  which  pablic  opinion  may  be 
led,  nnd  how  readily  it  concurs  with 
inferior  minds  in  the  acceptation  of 
the  value  of  a  thmg ;  and  how  pre- 
dpitately  it  hastes  to  tim  exerieise 
or  tiiat  prerogative,  wluch  Ben  Jon* 
aon  well  observed,  **  the  vulgar 
have,  to  lose  their  judgment,  and 
like  that  which  is  naught."  A  cer- 
tain workhouse  keeper  at  ,  at 
a  time,  when  ^  late  Mr.  Canning 
was  afflicted  wtUl  rheumatism,  out 
of  the  abundance  of  his  affertioa  for 
his  Majesty's  minister,  inclosed  to 
him,  by  letter,  a  recipe  for  ita  cure. 
His  Majesty's  mmister  of  course,  aa 
his  Majesty's  ministen  are  wont  to 
do,  returned  an  answer  of  thanks  for 
the  attention  shewn  to  him  by  one. 
of  his  Mi^esty's  subjects.  This  same 
aabjeci  immediatdy  haatea  with  the 
important  intelligence  to  the  vtllaga 
apothecary,  who  smiles  at  the  man's 
infatuation.  The  thing,  however,  is 
spoken  ot  at  parish  committees,  and 
a  belief  very  readily  obtains  that  the 
pranier  had  received  great  benefit 
firom  the  said  recipe,  which  accord- 

vol,.  II.  NO.  VII. 


inglv  gets  circulated  to  a  great  extent. 
Let  it  not  be  tfioaght  that  the  lower 
orders  constituted  alone  the  class 
that  was  so  easily  humbugged  into  a 
good  opinion  nf  a  rrripp  v-  hich  may 
be  found  in  any  book  of  farriery,  and 
none  of  the  best  either — ^No;  tiie 
gentry  of  the  village  were  the  duef 
patrons  of  the  quack  mixture;  and 
we  are  informed  by  the  apothecary, 
that  he  annually  makes  up  hundreds 
of  prescriptions,  and  obtains  consi- 
derable profit  from  Cannm|'s  embro- 
cation  for  the  rheumatism.  Some  th  i  ng 
like  this  quackery  was  practised  in 
the  dedication  of  Thp  Omniprcspncf 
to  the  Bishop  of  Loudon,  whose  good 
opinion  the  public  misdeemed  they 
were  but  partaking  in  their  too  'con- 
fiding admiration  ol  that  veiy  Jfytute 
production. 

But  it  is  not  to  carp  at  the  con- 
duct either  of  Mr.  Robert  Montgo- 
mery or  his  critics,  that  this  tetter  is 
written ;  but  to  prevent  a  very  seri- 
ous mischief  to  literature,  by  tno  dis- 
semination of  an  injurious  principle. 
The  Literary-  Gazette  observes  that 
"  poetry,  and  tiie  love  of  poetry,  al- 
ways have  existed,  and  always  will 
exist.  Thr  noble  band  of  poets  that 
ham  lately  enriched  our  literature, 
have  far  from  satiated  the  appetite 
they  did  so  mudi  towards  creating : 
but  they  have  refined  taste  to  a  degree 
of  luxury,  nnd  tlu:  .'spirit  of  the  lyre 
now  walks  abroad  in  company  with 
the  strictest  criticism."  Cordiaily  do 
we  concur  in  tiie  sentiment  of  Uia 
luxurious  refinement  of  poetical  taste ; 
but  we  dispute  the  position  that 
criticism  has  made  equal  advances. 
Criticism  has  been  little  better  hither- 
to than  the  expression  of  personal 
pique— or  caprice.  It  has  been 
grounded  in  no  principlea— guided  by 
no  reason.  But  criticism  must  im- 
prove with  the  refiueincnt  of  poetry 
and  the  improvemt-ut  of  the  age. 
Such  criticism  as  we  have  animad- 
verted upon  might  have  done  "  fifty 
years  neo;"  "that  time  is  past" — 
someUiinLi;  ninrp  strrlinc:,  more  ho- 
nest, more  rational,  is  now  demand- 
ed by  intdligent  readers.  And  ao 
the  critic  will  find  in  the  long  run» 
and  we  heartily  hope  and  verily  be- 
lieve that  this  our  Magazine  will  ma- 
terially contribute  to  that  refinement 
and  improvement  in  the  spirit  and 
conduct  of  criticism,  which  is  "so 
devoutly  to  be  wished." 
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Now  it  is  Inconsistent  with  the 
history  of  literature,  that  any  of  its 
branl^hes  should  be  detached  from  the 
service  of  religioii.  Tlie  oldest  lite- 
rature which  we  have,  is  in  the  Bible. 
"The  human  bonrt,"  it  is  Tiirl.  "will 
always  ask  soiiu*  hiirhrr  txine'^sion 
for  Its  feelings  and  iniagmations, 
tJiftD  the  eoimnon  language  of  lif^/' 
Literature  is  this  same  higher  expres- 
sion ;  hut  of  all  the  branches  of  lite- 
rntnre,  the  poetical  is  the  highest 
exprci^sion  of  the  feelings  and  the 
imagination.  The  oldest  poetry  which 
we  have  is  in  the  Bible.  Poetrjr  is 
the  most  ancient  form  of  literature, 
and  religion  is  the  most  ancient  fnmi 
of  poetr}'.  For  what  is  the  suhhmest 
poetry,  says  a  foreign  reviewer,  but 
religion,  me  truths  of  which,  in  all 
ages  and  countries  it  has  been  its  office 
to  represent  and  embody  in  expressive 
symbols?  Aiif]  relipon  itself,  though 
infinitely  higiicr  than  poetry,  by  rea- 
son of  its  purity,  and  still  more  dif- 
ferenced (hym  philosophy,  as  being 
itself  the  very  principle  of  life,  can 
only  he  suitably  rxhibitcd  in  those 
magnificent  fonns,  l)y  which  it  is  the 
business  of  imagination  to  express, 
however  mythically,  the  otherwise 
incommunicable  ideas  indelibly  im- 
pressed on  the  human  mind,  by  the 
hand  of  its  omnipotent  Creator. 

'Twst  God  hhmelf  Ihstfint  taiwd  eveiy 

tonp^ue, 

And  gratefully  of  liiin  alouti  they  sung/* 

Hence  the  earliest  poetry  of  which 
we  have  any  record  treats  of  theo- 
gony  and  cosmogony — the  generation 
of  the  Gods  and  &  creation  of  heaven 
and  earth,  furnish  the  sublime  argu- 
ments of  tlie  earliest  hards.  And  it 
is  remarkable,  tlmt  wherever  litera- 
ture has  been  revived  after  a  long  pe- 
riod of  seeming  death,  its  revival  has 
been  owing  to  an  uMder-carrent  of 
reKgious  reformation,  which  was 
seeking  for  it>?  appropriate  expression. 
What  hns  the  literature  of  our  own 
country  not  owed  to  the  Reformation? 
And  when  did  the  poetic  genhis  of 
^ni^and  assume  an  erect  attitude* 
but  at  the  Reformation  ?  Whence 
originated  our  national  drama,  hut  in 
the  religious  niysterir^and  moralities f 
And  when  did  uur  national  pcietry 
arrive  at  its  highest  elevation*  but  at 
the  Revolution,  (a  religious  one)  yvhen 
the  same  spirit  inspircfl  the  divine 
Milton,  which  of  old  inspired 


^That  aheplierd,  who  Urn  taught  the 

In  Ihe  beginning  haw  ikt  hsavoii  sad 

earth 

RoitC  out  of  chaos  ?" 

Histon'  then  establishes  the  connex- 
ion between  religion  and  literature 
in  general,  and  poetry  in  partkEolal*. 
^¥hy,  then,  should  the  modern  poet 
be  debarred  the  use  of  his  Hible,  and 
the  profound  nn'steries  of  faith  ?  Ts 
"  a  business-like  and  technical  a[)pro- 
priation  of  words  the  most  sacred," 
only  proper  to  the  author  of  The  Om- 
'  n^preietwo  of  fhp  Dnty,  and  Satan  ; 
and  arc  all  other  pf)ets  to  be  debarred 
from  the  treasures  of  hr>ly  writ,  that 
he  alone  may  make  his  way  in  the 
world,  by  profaning  the  word  of  €rod 
in  the  concoction  of  poems,  which 
are  literally  not  written,  but  scrib- 
bled, with  a  rapidity  which  shews 
tlie  little  regard  the  poet  felt  for  his 
theme  r 

We  have  said  above  that  his  per- 
nicious  example  has  had  many  fol- 
lowers. Let  us,  however,  not  be 
mistaken — we  must  except  from  this 
censure  The  Ikscent  into  HfU,  for 
we  have  reason  to  know  that  that 
poem  was  commenced  long  before  the 
author  was  conscious  that  Mr.  Ro- 
bert MontETomen,'  had  a  being.  In- 
deed, it  "Trill  be  readily  conceivf»d  that 
a  poem  on  such  a  subject,  so  elabo- 
rately composed,  az^  in  so  difficult 
a  style  of  versification,  could  not  be 
written  in  a  moment.  In  fact,  it 
was  owing  to  the  admiration  ex- 
pressed of  the  poem  wliile  in  its  ma- 
nuscript state  by  the  highest  literary 
authorities,  that  its  author  has  at- 
tained  so  respectable  a  rank  and  sta- 
tion in  the  literan.'  world,  as  that 
which  he  now  happily  en'oy.  'Hiese 
authorities,  high  as  they  were,  men- 
tioned the  poem  in  the  same  sentence 
with  the  Peradi»  Lwt  of  Milton,  and 

■  the  Dfinae  Comn^y  of  Dante.  We  are 
quite  sure  that  they  never  would,  for 
an  instant,  have  thought  of  placint;  « 
in  juxta-position  with  these  immortal 
names  the  author  of  ''Satan." 

This  excellent  writer  it  has,  how- 
ever, been  alleged,  only  followed  in 
the  wnke  of  his  Satanic  laureateship's 
pestilent  example.  This  circum- 
stance, however,  has  onlj*  shewn  the 
imbecility  of  these  critics,  and  by 
what  mere  chances  their  judgment  is 
guided.    One  of  these  gentry,  in  the 

-Monthly  Review,  takes  up  the  cry 
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which  he  was  far  from  commencing, 
against  poor  Mr.  Robert  Montgo- 
mertr.  This  wiaeacrebamere"  word- 
catciier,  and  lives  on  syllables/'  and 
Tiuich  wants  you,  Mr.  Edward  Clark- 
son,  to  set  him  right  in  this  alfair. 
He  particularly  objects  to  a  phrase 
"  tmmpet-glMiii/'  which  he  calli 
"  gleam  of  a  tmmpet's  blast."  Now 
the  latter  expression  would  have  been 
phptT  nonsense — not  so  the  former — 
though  it  is  too  bold  an  expression 
to  OQCur  in  the  third  page  of  a  poem, 
and  on  this  account  objectionable. 
It  means  in  this  place  a  revelation 
made  as  with  the  aound  of  a  trumpet; 
an  object  of  sight  is  substituted  for 
oiM  oif  the  enr.  A  iimilar  licence 
Byron  took  in  the  celebrated  line— 

"  The  niBd->4he  mnik  breathing  Aom  the 
Act." 

And  Mr.  F.  Howard,  the  artist,  in 

the  last  cxliil)ition  at  Somerset  House, 
made  a  similar  attempt  in  painting. 
He  endeavoured  to  excite  by  the  eye 
the  same  ideas  as  those  excited  ij 
the  ear  in  music.  The  subject  he 
chose  wa«?  Weber's  overture  to  "Obe- 
ron."  Any  retiection  of  this  sort  was 
not  likei^',  however,  to  suggest  itself 
to  a  crittciser  of  this  calibre.  It  b, 
however,  by  these  little  tricl»  that 
such  persons  contrive  to  assume  cri- 
tical airs,  to  which  they  are  not  at 
ail  entitled.  This  man's  ignorance, 
however,  is  as  great  as  his  audacity. 
He  affects  to  doubt  of  the  piety  of 
an  author,  who,  in  proposmg  the 
subject  of  his  poem,  ("  I  fell  and 
Messiah,")  placed  hell  in  juxta-posi- 
tion  with  the  Messiali,  and,  of  the 
two,  gives  the  priority  in  place  to  the 
former.  This  gentleman  evidently 
was  not  aware  tliat  Virgil's  yEtuna, 
in  imitation  of  Homer's  Odyssey, 
commenced  in  the  same  way — 

"  Arma  vinunque." 
dmtmidlkBmaM, 

TbaX  TMao'a  "  Jeninlem  Delivered" 


begins  in  a  similar  manner  \  and  that 
therefore  such  an  order  of  words  has 
precedent  and  propriety  in  its  fa» 
vour,  and  is  no  evidence  of  impiety. 
After  such  n  display  of  ignorance, 
there  is  no  room  to  wonder  that 
the  same  reviewer  should  mark  out 
"the  prologne  of  deatii"  for  repro- 
bation, which,  to  borrow  the  words 
of  the  excellent  critic  in  the  Atlas, 
is  characterized  by  a  "fine  vein  of 
bold  expretision,  and  a  powerful 
grasp  or  the  dire  aocompaiiiments, 
and  attributes,  and  images  that  make  , 
up  the  figure  of  doom."*  How  is  it, 
Mr.  Edward  Clarkson,  that  critics 
are  found  to  differ  in  tlxis  extraordi- 
manner^  Perhaps,  thev  never 
die  book.  Only  the  nret  few 
paj^cs  are  quoted  by  this  respectable 
revio'vvcr,  probal)lv  all  he  peni^ed. 
Thii  senca  of  the  Monthly  Review  is 
called  an  improved  one.  In  what 
respect }  Who  the  editor  is,  weknow 
not.  The  Rev.  H.  Stebbing  onoe 
acted  in  that  cajtacity,  but  we  under- 
stand it  has  long  been  out  of  his  cus- 
tody, and  has  now  fallen  into  hands 
incompetent  emm^. 

Such  being  the  connexion  between 
poetry  and  reli prion,  as  is  asserted  by 
philosophy,  and  confirmed  by  his- 
tory, instead  of  the  religious  merit 
being  deducted  from  the  poetical,  it 
ongjit  in  fact  to  be  added— for  the 
more  rellirious,  the  more  poetical. 
This  may  appear  to  some  a  para- 
doxical assertion,  but  it  will  not  so 
appear  to  duiee  wlm  know  how  to 
estimate  the  merite  of  Milton  and 
Dante.  What  constitutes  the  sub- 
limity of  Paradfsp  Lost  ?  What,  but 
its  religion  !  W  hat  constitutes  its 
beauty }  What,  but  its  religion !  What 
places  it  above  all  epics,  and  gives  it 
an  universal  interest?  What,  but  its 
relicrion  !  It  is,  however,  the  fiishion 
of  the  LUernry  Ha^eites  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  to  speak  with  contempt  of 
"  a  Miltonic  taste."t  Shade  of  the 


*  Thif  Mme  psange  b  quoted  in  the  Belle  Assenibl6e,  which  remarks  that,  in  their 
evtm<-t,  **  !i  ei?nntic  power  and  prasp  of  mind  "  i!!  ;i»  nnrc  ^••  p«-n"eived ;  and,  what  is  re- 
mafkahic— uotwithatanding  the  occasional  aft'ecuuon  ol  ubookte  wordv  and  phrases — the 
knguagc  hat  been  aabjeeted  to  a  high  and  waaA  daborate  poBah.  Here  is  ifonderfiil 
eondenjiation  of  diought,  vigour  of  expression,  vividness,  splendour  and  nio^iuficcnce  of 
imajxery.  The  hnersifxis  are,  in  many  instances,  violent;  yet,  violent  as  they  arc,  they 
are  often  ^u•ikingly  huppy  and  cfiective;  instance  the  expression,  "  With  a  red  eye  and 
liery  r  What  woald  this  have  been  worth,  had  the  poet  contented  himaelf  by  Mtying^ 

"  a  red  fi)id  fi'  Tt/  ,  ij,  f — Dt'Ur  Assemhl,'e  for  June. 

-t  AH  that  the  Liirrury  Cuizetli'  deems  it  wurth  while  to  stnfe  of  "  The  Descent  into 
•     Hell,'*  b  "  we  recommend  The  Descent  into  Hell  to  those  readers  ci'  Miltatde  taaUf  wko 
Miy  Hkt  iofolhMf  throng^  {k$  myHertnt^Hm  md  qMM."  (1 !  I) 
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imiBOrtil  MiHon  t  could  oneof  tboM 

"  W  ho  speak  the  tongue 
Which  8hdcqpc«i«  fptke—tiM  Aldi  and 

morals  hold, 
Which  MUttn  hddr-<" 

venture  on  the  imquify  of  such  con- 
tempt ?  But  he  never  felt  the  religion 
of  Milton,  or  tho  nature  of  Shak- 
spcare,  who  dar( d  impiety  so  abumi- 
nablc!  He  must  have  been  one  uf 
those  whom  Dr.  Johnson  described 
as  "forsaking  their  master,  and  seek- 
ing tluir  companlona" — and  their 
companions  are  such  as  Mr.  Robert 
Montgomery ! — ^Who  shall  bid  them 
God  speed? 

Sttcb  as  the  jirel^if^— such  is  the 
patron !  The  patronage  of  such  an 
one  invalidates  the  jii(l2:raent  of  the 
patron  on  all  questions  of  poetical 
merit.  It  has  been  asked,  what  Mr. 
Robert  Montgomery's  patron  means 
by  the  word  geniu» — a  word  so  fre- 
quently'cmployed  in  the  Literary  Ca- 
zctte?  /f  e  need  not  define  it  now, 
liaving  defined  it  suliiciently,  and  dis- 
serted on  it  at  large  in  the  hrst 
number  of  this  Magazine.  Tlie  rea^ 
son  for  which  essay  was  neither 
more  nnr  less  than  this,  that  we 
wi-hc  (1  to  establish  the  principles  of 
poetical  criticism  before  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  practice.  By  the  Lu 
ierarff  Cfantie,  however,  sometliing 
very  different  from  our  meaning  is 
intended.  It  appears  that  it  sicrnifica 
something  that  is  opposed  to  Learn- 
ing. Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  has 
genius,' because  he  is  uninibrmed — 
and  it  is  so  wonderful  that  an  on* 
educated  man  should  write  bon^astie 
verses.  Other  writers  are  informed 
of  models,  and  their  knowledge  of 
such  mudeiti  ia  diticoverable  in  their 
poems,  lliis  was  the  case  wi^  Vir- 
gil— this  was  the  case  with  Tasso 
this  wag  the  case  with  Milton.  Was 
their  genius,  therefore,  less  ?  Nay, 
hut  are  they  not  held  as  models  in 
their  turn  ?  and  are  they  a  whit,  pro- 
perly considered,  less  original  than 
their  great  prototypes  ?  Unedncafted 
men  of  genms  have,  indroc!,  in  popu- 
lar estimation,  great  ad'.antages  over 
their  better  instructed  brethren.  The 
originality  of  their  genius  is,  by  the 
vulgar,  more  readily  admitted.  They 
readily  believe  that  nature  works  in 
him  who  is  apparently  destitute  of 
all  the  resources  of  art.  The  writer, 
on  the  cuxitraxy,  who  has  received  a 


regular  education,  cannot  claim  this 

merit  with  equal  success.  He»  more- 
over, feels  an  habitual  reverence  for 
the  names  of  old,  and  havmg  been 
taught  to  vail  his  genius  at  the  altar 
of  hoar  antiquity,"  he  diiecta  ita 
exertions  accorduig  to  anthoritv  and 
example.  He  is  induced  partially  to 
sacrifice  the  ambition  for  ori'^ina- 
lity  to  till'  restraints  of  prcccilent. 
The  example  of  Miituu  proves  that 
to  an  auraor  of  geniui  these  re- 
straints are  rather  beneficial  than  in- 
jurious. Yet,  perhaps,  Milton  will 
never  obtain  that  reputation  for  ori- 
ginality which  Shakspearc  has  all 
along  possessed.  Milton,  indeed,  has 
bom  described  as  a  writer  of  centos* 
and  few  readers  would  tilink  of  ele- 
vating him  above  Homer  on  the  score 
of  originality.  Yet,  we  are  free  to 
confess,  that  he  is  as  much  entitled 
as  Shakspeare  himself,  en  aeeomai 
ilit  origuuUUjf,  to  our  admiration  and 
homage. 

"  The  Descent  into  Hell"  is  a  strik- 
ingly original  poem.  Equally  ori- 
ginal is  it  in  conception  and  con- 
struction ;  the  measure,  also,  in  whkh 
it  is  written,  is,  it  may  be  aimostsaid* 
untried  in  the  English  language,  and 
never  before  has  been  so  well  ma- 
naged. Yet,  notwithstanding  that 
the  verse  of  Dante  is  adopted,  so 
carefbl  has  the  poet  beoi  to  avoid 
the  charge  of  servue  imitation,  that  he 
has  rejected  his  st\*lc.  Wc  our- 
selves objecte<l  thi"  to  him  as  a  Jauit. 
We  blamed  him  for  linkmg  the  gran- 
diloquence of  Milton  to  the  rhymes 
of  Dante.  But  though,  like  Milton's, 
the  poet's  st>-lc  be  grandiloquent — 
yet  It  is  far  from  the  same  sort  of 
stvle  as  Milton's — the  grandiloquciirt' 
is  ol  another  kind.  Milton's  style  ui 
made  up  of  classic  allusions,  episo- 
dical similes,  and  learned  technicali- 
ties. There  is  little  of  this  in  the 
recent  poem.  Its  allusions  are,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  to  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, its  similes  are  few,  of  techni- 
calities it  has  none.  It  b  true,  that 
when  the  poet  undertakes  the  sub- 
lime task  of  depicting  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem, 
he  introduces  the  sages  of  the  days 
of  old,  and  of  classic  countries ;  hut 
he  is  careful  to  give  a  Christian 
meaning  to  every  allusion,  and  to 
explain  the  type  by  reference  to  the 
antitype — the  infancy  ol  time  by  ita 
fuiue;s»  and  maturity  in  a  more  per- 
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feet  age»  tad  vnder  a  better  dispen* 

satioD. 

The  examples  of  Virgil,  of  Tasso, 
and  of  Milton,  sufficiently  demon< 
stmte  Uie  adnmtages  of  the  eonneiioD 
between  learning  and  poetr\' ;  but  of 
all  poetr)',  to  rclifrious  poetry  is  learn^ 
ing  most  necessary.  A  criticaster 
may  probably  think  that  it  presents 
only  fM  Ihcilitiee.  A  certaiii  dass 
of  religious  poetry  may  possess  sach 
facilitic?,  ■^'hich  are  fatal  enoiicrh, 
both  to  author  and  reader.  The  class 
to  which  they  appertain  is  that  to 
-whidi  kaniBg  is  not  necessary,  that 
which  daims  unedncated  originality, 
and  inspiration,  thmigh  maudlin, 
■which  IS  underivnl.  It  is  that  class 
of  pseudo-poetry  which  is  produced 
by  ignotece,  addressed  to  ignorance, 
and  applauded  by  ignorance.  Poetry 
originating  in  a  state  of  factitious  en- 
thusia-^m,  or  in  a  spirit  of  interested 
liypocriay,  and  sectarian  cant.  In 
tine,  such  poetry  as  T/ie  OmmpreneHce 
4|f  lAe  llm  contaia»--a  woriE  com- 
posed whidly  of  centos  from  evange- 
lical writers,  find  the  ravings  of  reli- 
gious bedlamites,  unrelieved  by  the 
least  suggestion  of  philc^phy,  and 
unredeemed  by  any  manifestation  of 
piety  or  traA.  Sndi  is  die  idigionB 
pnrtn.'  which  presents  the  tempting 
facil  I  tic.'?  so  strongly  urged.  And  such 
as  the  poetry,  sucn  is  the  religion  of 
which  It  is  the  expression.  The  sects 
that  affect  this  style  of  sentimental 
devotion,  despise  learning  in  their 
spiritual  teachers,  and  prefer  the  un- 
intelligible ravings  of  ignorant  en- 
thusiasm. \V  ith  such  the  profoundest 
ignoianoe  b  the  mother  of  die  truest 
devotion.    This  is  a  very  common 

idea  with  those  wlin  hnvo  nrvrr  felt 
the  intluence,  nor  attained  that  per- 
fection of  which  the  human  undcr- 
atanding  is  rendered  capable  by  edn- 
cation.  Religion,  they  tbink^  is  en- 
tirely independent  of  any  acquire 
ments  of  science,  and  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving either  elucidation  or  aggran- 
discment  from  any  of  its  speculative 
refinements.  But  it  can  be  shewn, 
that  religion  is  likely  to  be  more  ap- 
proved, where  its  truth  and  nature 
are  more  sensibly  perceived ;  and  bet- 
*  ter  practised,  where  knowledge  has 
iacolcated'a  atronger  conviction  of  its 
impoftanioe.   From  Obe  long  period 

which  has  elapsed  •'ince  the  firi^t  de- 
velopment of  revealed  rclicion  to  the 
world,  the  astonishing  and  lament- 


able revolutions  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  human  mind;  from  its 
progressive  decay,  with  the  downfall 
of  civil  and  intellectual  liberty;  its 
final  subjugation  and  debasement  un- 
der the  despotism  of  papal  ignorance 
and  enperstition ;  until  the  almost 
extinguished  sparic  was  fanned  into  a 
flame  by  the  revival  of  literature, 
and  gradnaUy  restored  to  its  pristine 
brightness  by  a  release  from  sidritual 
thrnldom :— Rrdi;::inn,  as  it  were, 
regenerated  and  propagated  anew, 
stands  in  need  of  some  proofs,  if  not 
of  its  identity  and  truth,  at  least  of  ita 
purity  and  perfection ;  and  must, 
therefore,  present  itself  to  the  consi* 
deration  of  its  professors  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  more  particularly  under  a 
philosophical  aspect.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  philosophy  to  discover  and 
authenticate  the  important  truths  of 
religion.  Tn  the  attainment  of  this 
philosophy,  learning  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable. Without  learning,  the 
religions  man  cannot  satislV  himself 
concerning  the  sacred  oracle,  which 
he  is  to  regard  as  the  ronfirmer  of  his 
hopes,  the  certain  guide  in  that  nar- 
row way  which  shall  lead  him  to 
happinese.  WiiUiout  learning,  he  can- 
not collect  and  exunine  the  external 
evidences  nf  its  authenticity.  With- 
out iearuing,  he  cannot  explore  and 
discover  the  internal  marks  of  sacred 
truth.  And  when,  with  the  most  pa- 
tient  and  persevering  labour,  the  en- 
quirer shall  have  traced  this  religion 
through  its  promulgation,  its  disper- 
sion, ita  persecutions,  its  delmse- 
ment  and  decline,  its  night,  its  dawn- 
ing, nntil  it  again  reached  the  splen- 
dour of  noon-day ;  when,  in  conjunc- 
tion wnth  these  events,  he  shall  have 
obscr\'ed  the  eqiiallv  alarming  viola- 
tions and  pollutions  which  attended 
the  sacred  record  itself;  has  seen  it 
disguised  and  mntilated  by  the  sur- 
rcptitious  interpolations,  or  wanton 
omissions,  of  polemic  theologists,  and 
the  sense  perverted  and  abused  by 
the  disputatious  cavila  of  anrogamt 
and  supercilious  schoolmen,  where 
ignorance  and  want  of  candour,  self- 
conceit  and  intemperance  directed 
their  inquiries,  enslaved  their  opi- 
nions, and  depraved  their  judgments.; 
when  be  has  perceived  it  aknost  lost  to 
mankind  by  the  ignorance  and  super*  « 
stition  of  papal  priestcraft;  v.hen  he 
shall  have  attended  it  through  it.s  ' 
more  cheering  progress  uu  the  revival 
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of  leftrning;  after  reason,  so  long 
captive  and  confined  within  the  fet- 
ters of  monkiBh  tynuiny ,  again  «woke 
to  fireedom  and  unrestrained  exertion ; 
when  he  shall  have  beheld  its  })urity 
recovereti,  nnd  its  mutilated  tex*-  re- 
stored; have  known  the  labours  which 
marked  the  life  of  a  Wicklifie  and  a 
Iffltber,  a  Cranmer  and  a  Latimer-* 
he  then  only  will  be  able  to  compre- 
honfl  what  infinite  lahour,  what  pa- 
tient perseverance,  what  science,  and 
what  learning,  are  connected  with  the 
philosophy  of  religion ;  what  attain* 
ments  are  neceeaary  to  be  poeaesaed, 
what  talents  exerted,  in  so  wide  a 
field*  ao  intricate  a  maze  of  inquiry. 

To  human  learning  inanivind  has 
been  indebted  for  a  second  revela- 
tion ;  it  was  the  inatramcnt  appoint- 
ed by  providence,  by  which»  a  aeoond 
time,  the  lirrht  of  the  gospel  was  en- 
kindled, arui  which  has  shone  forth 
to  this  our  day.  It  was  when  learn- 
ing emitted  its  rays  from  the  obscori- 
ty  of  the  daric  agea,  tliat  Luther, 
giant-lilse,  arose  nom  the  general 
slumber,  nnd  restored  to  astonished 
Europe  irospcl  in  its  original 
character  ol  purity  and  perfection. 
And  have  we  not  reason  to  expect 
that  when  science  and  learning  anaU 
cease  to  be  cultivated,  the  sun  of  our 
righteousness  will  again  set  in  dark- 
ness, and  sink  in  the  ocean  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition  ? 

When  reaaon  waa  clonded  hy  pre- 
judice, and  the  understanding  dark- 
ened by  ignorance,  the  exertion  of 
the  divine  power  m  miracles,  or  im- 
mediate ^Ifiiment  of  familiar  and 
long  expected  prophecies^  could  alone 
be  sufficient  to  establiah  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Christian  religion. 
But  when  education  and  science  have 
matured  the  understand iri':^,  and  rea- 
son  has   disco  vex  ed   aiid   felt  the 

atrength  of  its  powers,  it  then  wan.* 
dera  forth  aecure,  m  the  labyrmths 

of  enquiry — can  trace  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  the  Deity  in  the  pc  rfec- 
tion  of  his  works:  from  observing 
its  own  freedom  to  will  and  do  what 
ia  good,  can  diaoover  ita  own  d^- 
cieocy  in  the  purity  of  his  sight,  and, 
from  the  principles  of  natural  justice, 
infer  the  punishment  which  such  a 
defection  from  duty  deserves,  the 
need  of  expiatory  aeryicea,  and  the 
inefficiency  of  human  endc^ours  to 
effect  them.  From  these  and  similar 
modes  of  reaaoning,  and  an  inability 
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to  arrive  at  any  certainty,  it  at  length 
perceives  the  want  of  some  super- 
natnral  comnnmication ;  and  when, 
by  means  of  the  same  facoltiea*  it 
shall  have  investie:atcd  and  approved 
nf  the  dispensatitui  ofTrrcd,  and  been 
satistied  of  its  autiienticity,  its  punty, 
and  perfection,  from  sudi  internal 
and  convincing  proola  of  reaaon,  thA 
soul  becomes  enabled  to  render  to 
God  the  acceptable  homage  of  fnith 
in  his  promises,  and  the  merits  oi  liis 
Son;  of  faith,  not  merely  assenting, 
but  quick  and  lively ;  productiye  of 
all  that  benevolence  and  good  will  to 
mankind,  for  which  the  advent  nf 
tbo  Saviour  was  proclaimed  to  the 

world. 

Keligious  poetry,  in  this  age  of 
the  world,  ahould  take  thia  high 
point  of  philoiopliical  endeavour. 

If  learning  be  so  necessary  to  the 
religionist,  more  especially  is  it  ne- 
cessary to  the  religious  poet.  For 
every  poet  is  an  enthosiaaL  The 
ignorant  endiuaiaat  acts  from  tha 
dictates  of  internal  conviction,  and 
his  internal  convictions  proceed  fat 
least  according  to  bin  own  idt  as,) 
from  the  knowledge  ol  trutii ;  but 
here  he  stops ;  he  enquirea  no  ftir- 
Aer,  either  how  he  came  by  them, 
or  how  far  thev  are  consistent  with, 
or  contrarv  to  the  crreat  laws  of  na- 
tural  reason  and  justice  ;  his  con- 
victions, therefore,  arise  from  no  cer- 
tain anlhority,  nor  are  they  confinn* 
eti  by  the  deciaiona  of  cool  and 
dispajssionate  hulfrmonf  ;  by  what 
motives  his  coiuiiu  r  uiay  be  directed 
is  left  to  the  doubttui  operations  of 
prejudice  or  passion,  and  hj  what 
argtunenta  defended,  to  the  bfand  and 
partial  aystem  of  «MMrd/^tn^;  like 
the  madman,  who  reasons  right  from 
wrong  principles,  he  also  take^*  for 
granted  the  truth  of  certain  prmci- 
ples,  of  which  hia  mind,  neither  en- 
lightened by  science,  nor  strengthen- 
ed by  learning,  is  unable  to  detect  the 
error,  or,  if  detorto«),  remove  ;  «nd 
on  these  he  acti>  with  all  the  impe- 
tuosity, and  often  real  fortitude,  which 
the  occaaiona  may  demand.  The 
poor  man  who  fancies  himaelf  a  king, 
and  acts  with  the  dipnity  whicb  he 
is  conscious  should  be  attached  to 
such  a  station,  calls  forth,  indeed, 
more  pity,  but  excites  far  less  appre- 
heaaion.  To  preaerve  the  religioua 
poet  from  this  madness,  and  to  pre- 
vent  him  from  nuUdng  others  mad 
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8l«o.  learning  and  sdence  an  ia- 
<li&l>cn3ably  necessary. 

To  return :  for  poetry,  whether 
fdigloaa  ar  no4»  the  critic  of  the  Xi* 
ierSff  GmfttU  appears  to  have  no 
proper  feeling.  "  \V«to  \v<»  to  be 
asked,"  he  begina,  '*  what  branch  of 
our  literary  profession  mo&i  reverses 
the  ^eaeiil  me,  and,  while  it  gives 
iKMt  tnmble,  b  repaid  by  least  plea- 
sure, we  should  unhesitatingly  say, 
poetry\'*  Now  a  critic,  whose  sym- 
pathy is- so  cold  towards  the  "  di- 
viuet>t  of  all  arts,"  is  totally  unqua- 
lified, by  hie  disposition,  to  appreciate 
a  poem,  or  to  enter  into  the  eztaeiee 
of  a  poet.  "The  port's  eye  in  a 
fine  ]>hreusy  rolling,"  must  appear 
to  hun  an  exhibition  only  proper  to 
the  cells  of  Bedlam.  A  competent 
critic  of  poetry  most  partake  tbe  en^ 
thusiasm  of  the  poet. 

But  if  this  Literary  Gazette  critic 
has  no  sympathy  for  poetry  in  gene- 
ral, much  less  has  he  lor  religious 
poetry  in  particular.  We  have  heard 
several  clei^ymen  express  their  ad- 
mir^tinn  nf  those  paraphrases  from 
the  psalms,  which  occur  in  two  or 
three  places  of  The  Descent  into 
UtSL  In  general,  the  metrical  ver- 
•ioas  of  scriptore  pa.ssages  smooth 
awinr  all  the  beauty  of  the  original. 
In  this  poem,  wherever  they  are  in- 
troduced, they  are  presented  (by  vir- 
tue of  the  poet's  great  skill)  in  un- 
abated migesty,  aiul  without  Ihe  loaa 
of  a  sin^  ima^e.  This  the  said 
critic  Innks  upon  as  a  *'  business-like 
and  technical  a|)propriation  of  words 
the  miost  sacred."  But  in  this  tie  is 
ooly  eensnring  a  reflection  of  hi*  own 
habita.  He  can  only  look  upon  a 
poem  aa.ioniething  by  which  money 
IS  expected  to  be  made,  and  which  is 
hurried  off  the  anvil  as  quickly  as 
possible  for  that  only  purpose.  The 
antbor  of  l%e  Dmcmd  iaio 
deema  faigber  of  flia  heavenly  muse. 
His  poem  was  composed  slowly,  in 
moments  of  inspirfitlr>n.  and  upon 
the  principle  which  has  been  express- 
ed a  0IC  erhiiiBe  on  iOiq^ietoch'a 
Odea:* 

**  Klopstock  tocdced  on  the  ut  which  he 
had  adopted  as  one  of  fsacTcd  origin,  and 
appears,  with  a  truly  Miltooic  spirit,  to 
liave  eaUkaled  liit  ftcohiei  as  a  v«li|^ 
daty.  Poetry  he  made  the  business  of  his 
life,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  it ;  indeed, 


he  was  anxiou5,  at  the  outset  of  tus  career, 
to  xuake  it,  it*  possible,  his  only  busuiess; 
and  thb  is  the  true  lecret  of  exorilence  In 
a  poet.    He  loved  his  art— for  itself  alone. 
He  valued  it  not  for  any  extrinsic  reward, 
(if  we  except  the  sublime  recompence  of 
lofe  and  friendririp,  wbtdi,  however,  ue 
not  external  gu«?rdons,  but  matters  of  the 
heart  within,)  hut  for  the  personal  satis- 
fiftction  which  it  wajt  capable  of  a&rding  to 
his  own  mind  and  leeBags  for  the  hmxmr 
which  it  could  procure  him  from  the  great 
and  good;  and,  above  all,  for  the  glory 
which  would  thereby  uccruc  to  his  counory* 
*'  With  no  leas  worthy  aims  than  theie, 
should  the  poet,  who  is  soIintou>i  of  ge- 
nuine happiness,  adopt  the  practice  of  the 
divinest  of  all  arts?    To  give  breath  to 
^t  aspiration  after  those  purer,  lovdteiv 
mightier,  and  stiMhtif^  attributes  nf  hpinc, 
of  which  tlie  germ^  ore  enfolded  in  the 
energies  of  this  present  life — to  deveiope 
the  processes  of  nature,  and  tho  antagaiiim 
of  spirit,  and  to  manifest  those  powers  of 
growth  and  perfectibility,  which  arc  the 
initincts  of  the  human  soul,  is  a  task  of  no 
vulgar  attainnuDt,  aud  not  at  all  tO  be 
reached  by  inie  w  ho  would  make  a  trade 
of  his  inspiration,  and  set  his  feelings  up 
to  sale.   In  niocess  from  these  soorces  of 
worldly  prosperity,  he  may  be  disappoint- 
ed ;  hut  tho      tiius  which  looks  to  the 
more  certain  sources  of  success — in  the  in- 
cieadaglife  of  the  eternal  soul,  the  awaken- 
ed and  ever  more  awakening  might  of  the 
indefatigable  imagination,  the  iK  ightcncd 
aud  ever  more  uu\|e^  stature  of  the  im- 
moital  mind — ihall  find  Its  reward  in  lis 
own  progresdon.  In  its  union  with  univer^ 
sal  being,  its  sympathy  with  unearthly  in- 
telligence, and  its  anddpation  of  those  ex- 
cdlbg  states  of  power  and  glory,  aad 
beauty  and  blessedness,  whereof  the  pn^ 
mise  i-i  the  food  of  faith,  which  are  them- 
sdves  the  otyects  of  hope,  aud  shall  only 
be  realised  in  die  Hill  devdopment  of  Im 
eoMgies  and  activities  ofimpenihable  loieu" 

This  gentleman's  poem  has  been 
of  a  quality  to  try  the  skill  of  those 

criticasters  who  pretend  to  know 
something  of  religious  poetr)\  They 
have  been  found  as  incapable  of  n  - 
viewing  it,  as  they  would  have  been 
of  writmg  a  tolerable  critique  on  tiie 
Divina  ComediaOT  ihe  Paradise  lA>st. 
To  the  proper  appreciation  of  reliiji- 
ous  poetry,  it  is  expedient  that  the 
critic  should  uuderstand  theology. — 
This  it  would  appear  is  an  attainment 
beyond  the  grasp  of  modem  critics. 
The  doctrine  of  7%p  Ihieeni  hUo 
Hell  is  a  controverted  one,  aud  even 
the  better  order  of  critics  have  been 
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found  at  fault  in  the  discussion.  Those 
who  praised  tlic  jioetry  condemned 
the  doctriue«  and  some  condemned 
botii  on  tccoont  of  the  lasfc  With 
such  nothing  could  be  more  extrnva* 
gant  than  the  defence  of  such  a  tenet. 
The  author  quoted  Bishop  Horslry's 
authunty,  but  in  vain  :  Dr.  Parr  has 
heen  quoted  in  opposition.  Let  us 
try  the  qneBtum  m  little. 

Dr.  Parr  was  a  leained  mftn.— 
Granted;  but  his  mind  wac;  secta- 
rian and  not  catholic,  and  he  loved 
to  differ,  as  far  ai>  he  might,  from 
thoM  articles  of  reUgbn  to  which 
he  had  sworn  his  assent.  The  doc- 
tor's sermon  on  this  subject,  how- 
ever, happens  not  to  be  learned,  but 
ignorant  and  is,  over  and  above, 
a  mass  of  error  and  absordity.  And 
more  ignorant  of  the  sahject,  if  pos- 
sible, than  he,  must  that  critic  have 
been  who  set  his  authority  in  oppo- 
sition to  Horsley's.  They  are  not 
in  opposition — Uorsley  begins  the 
■abject  where  Parr  ends  it.  Pur 
saw  as  much  of  the  trtOh,  as  a  ra* 
dically  sectarian  mind  could,  in  an 
entire  ignorance  of  the  matter  in 
dispute,  be  reasonably  expected  to 
see.  His  argoment  b,  in  Act,  di- 
rected against  the  vulgar  notion  that 
the  hell  into  which  Christ  descended 
was  the  place  of  torments.  So  far 
Horsley  and  the  poet  agree  with 
him.  Bttt,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
thb  vulgar  notion.  Parr  adopts  the 
interpretation  of  a  Mr.  Pyle,  and 
with  him  proceeds  to  interpolate  and 
garble  the  scripture  text.  He  trans- 
lates it  thus — "  Christ  being  put  to 
death  in  the  Hesh,  hot  restored  to 
life,  (or  made  alive,)  hy  the  spirit,  hy 
which  also  he  went  and  preached  to 
the  spirits  noir  m  prison,  who  for- 
merly disbelieved,"  &c.  The  little 
word  now,  and  tlie  phrase  ^'mad§ 
alive,"  iSy  according  to  Pyle  and 
Parr,  to  transfer  the  agent  from 
Christ  to  Noah  ;  for,  says  he,  it  was 
not  Christ  personally  who  preached, 
bat  the  spirit.  Chnst  by  the  spirit 
pieaehed  in  the  person  of  Noah,  to 
the  contemporaries  of  that  iMtriarch, 
not  in  hell,  nor  during  the  three 
days  when  Christ  lay  in  the  grave, 
buL  m  tlie  country,  and  dunug  the 

tine,  in  whidi  No^  lired.  So  says 
Tun  I  hot  not  so  St.  Peter.  He 
says  not,  according  to  this  transla- 
tion even,  that  Noah  preached  by 
the  spiritj  but  Clurist;  not  that  he 


preached  to  the  contemporaries  of 
Noali  in  this  life,  but  to  the  spirits  ; 
and  if  he  preached  to  spirits  he  must 
bimaeif  liaTe  prsadied  as  a  spirit,, 
and  not  in  the  body.  Snch  is  the 
direct  meaning  of  the  words.  Thi» 
translation,  however,  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted. "The  words  'flesh'  and 
'  spirit,*  in  the  original,"  (as  Bishop 
Horsley  correctly  renarksj  "  stand 
without  any  preposition  in  that  easa 
which,  in  the  Greek  language,  with- 
out any  preposition,  is  the  case 
either  of  the  cause  or  instrument  by 
which^-of  the  time  when-^f  the 
place  where  'Of  ^bit  part  in  whidir* 
of  the  manner  how,  or  of  the  respect 
in  which,  according  to  the  exigence 
of  the  context ;  and,  to  any  one  who 
will  considier  the  ori||inal  with  cri- 
tical accnracy,  it  will  be  obviouSr 
from  the  perfect  antithesis  of  these 
two  clauses  concerning  flesh  and 
spirit,  that  if  the  word  '  #p»rt/*  de- 
note the  active  cause  by  which  Christ 
was  restored  to  lift,  which  most  be 
supposed  by  them  who  understand 
the  word  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
word  *  fiesk*  must  equally  denote  the 
active  cause  by  which  he  was  put  to» 
death,  which,  therefore,  must  have 
been  tiie  flesh  of  his  own  body — an> 
interpretation  too  manifestly  absurd 
to  be  admitted.  But  if  the  word 
'fesh*  denote,  as  it  most  evidently- 
does,  the  part  in  Which  death  took 
eflect  upon  lum,  'spirit*  most  de- 
note the  part  in  which  life  was  pre- 
served in  him,  t.  e.  his  own  soul;- 
and  the  word  *  ^ickened'  is  oflen> 
iqpplied  to  signify,  not  the  resuscita- 
tUm  of  life  ezttngaished,  hot  the 
preservation  and  continuance  of  life 
subsisting.  The  exact  rendering, 
therefore,  of  the  apostle^  words 
would  be, '  being  put  to  death  in  the 
flesh,  but  quick  m  the  spirit,'  t.  e. 
surviving  in  his  soul  the  stroke  of 
death  which  his  body  had  piistained; 
'  bv  which,'  or  rather  '  ia  which,' 
that  IS,  m  which  surviving  soul,  he 
went  and  preadicd  to  Ae  sools  of 
men  in  prison  or  in  safe  keeping." 

To  these  remariu  of  Horsley's 
no  real  objection  can  be  taken  by 
any  scholar.  Dr.  Parr,  after  thua 
floundermg  on  in  error  and  mis- 
translation, besides  making  some  per» 
fectly  gratuitous  assertions  relative 
to  what  is  and  is  not  contained  in 
the  scriptures,  and  a  needless  enquiry 
a»  to  the  when  and  the  where  oif 
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the  imertkin  of  tlie  artide  In  the 

ancient  creeds,  sums  up  the  wbole 

mf\tter  hv  dorlarinir,  that  in  rradini 
the  ApostK's'  CTcrii  lie  had  u-,c(i  and 
would  always  u^e  Lixe  word  "  Hades" 
imtottd  of  Heli,  leaving  his  hearera 
to  their  own  interpretation.  "  I 
hold."  he  snys,  "with  Dr.  Clarke, 
that,  according  to  thr  scriptures,  we 
are  to  believe  the  descent  of  Christ 
to  have  been,  not  into  the  receptacle 
of  damaad  apirita,  bat  into  the  grave, 
the  coiBBOB  repository  of  all  who 
die,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad." 

Such  is  the  doctor's  conclusion, 
and  he  pursues  the  matter  no  farther. 
BUbop  Horaley.who  arrives,  in  part, 
at  a  similar  conclusion  without  resort- 
ing to  mistranslation,  misinterpreta- 
tion, or  interpolation,  shews  that  the 
English  word  Hell  in  its  primary 
meaning  is  the  same  as  the  Greekword 
Hades;  both  signifying  only  an  in- 
visible phK»,  without  reference  to* 
torment ;  a  fact  which  makes  any 
change  of  the  word  in  the  creed 
unnecessary  and  nonsensical.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  instsnee  in  which 
he  improves  on  this  over-vaunted 
doctor.  He  nlso  shews  that  the 
Kvangelists  undorstond  by  the  word 
"Hades"  what  Homer  and  Hesiod 
vndentood  thereby;  and  that  was, 
not  the  grave  of  fhe  body,  but  the 
state  of  separate  spirits. 

Now  the  biblical  doctrine  respect- 
ing this  state  of  separate  spirits  is 
this :  that  the  body  and  soul  bhall 
tanain  m  the  state  of  separation  in 
which  we  find  them  after  deaiHi,  ac- 
cord in  et  to  their  appropriate  modes 
of  existence,  until  the  day  of  judg- 
ment;, when  they  shall  be  re -united. 


Christ;  In  Ms  Iknmaa  character,  sof- 
ftmd  deatii,  and  this  consequent 

separation  of  sou!  and  body— the  for- 
mer of  course,  as  in  all  otlier  in- 
stances, going  to  its  appomtcd  uiace, 
and  the  latter  being  deposited  m  fhe 
grave*  But,  according  to  St.  Peter, 
in  the  second  chapter  of  Acts,  ii.  24, 
"  it  vrn%  not  possible  that  he  should 
be  holden  of  death,"  and  therefore 
he  waited  not  for  the  re-union  of 
Bool  and  body  until  the  Isst  diy,  bat 
"  was  raised  up  by  God,  having  loosed 
the  pains  of  death." 

His  resurrection  thus  cfl'ected,  is 
to  stand  as  an  earnest  that  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  all  men  shall  nlti- 
mately  be  re-united.  This  is  the 
simple  doctrine,  in  addition  to  which 
St.  Peter  states,  by  way  of  symbol, 
and  with  reference  to  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism, that,  while  existing  in  ihxt  sepa- 
rate state,  onr  Saviour's  spirit  was 
employed  in  preaching  to  the  spirits 
of  those  who  had  formerly  been  dis- 
obedient in  the  days  of  Noah.  No- 
thing can  be  more  clearly  revealed 
than  ^is,  nothing  more  easy  of  ap- 
prehension. That  vulgar  o[  inions 
have  pre\'ailcd  upon  this  subject  is  cer- 
tain, and  that  they  ought  to  be  cleared 
away  is  equally  obvious.  Bishop 
Horsley  's  sermon  has  effected  mnch 
towsids  this  desirable  end,  and 
the  poem  of  The  Veacenf  into  He^ 
will,  m  all  i>oetr\'  does,  so  realize 
the  thing  to  the  imagination,  that  it 
is  very  probable  the  conceptions  of 
general  readers  will,  in  fbtore,  be  aa 
clear  as  hitherto  they  have  been 
confused  and  obscure,  on  this  great 
and  important  doctrine. 

Thsophilus. 


LKTTEB.  F&UM  A  TORY   FROM   PRINCIPLE,  NOT  PBUmilCV- 

TO  ouvsa  YoaKs,  esq* 

VfiiT.y  your  Magazine  first  made  its  appearance,  I  hailed  it  with 
delight;  it  declared  war  with  charlatanry,  quackery,  aud  pottery  in  the  most 
naeompramising  mannei^— «o  wonld  I.  Its  principles  were  Tory— so  ate  mine. 
But  tiiefe  is  one finlt  which,  in  common  with  very  many  of  your  readers,  I  have 
r^etted  to  observe  in  several  of  the  articles  ;  I  allude  to  the  drngging  for- 
ward of  individuals,  and  inflicting  upon  them  personally,  for  private  failings, 
that  caatigatioii  which  should  be  only  laid  upon  the  acts  of  the  society,  the 
in»titution,  the  body,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  which  yott  would  hoJd  np  to 
pubUe  oeoaoKe.  Thisftnlt  was  too  appvent  in  your  fifth  nnmber,  in  your 
iddl^ipic  against  the  Anti-Slaverv  Society.  You  could  not  be  too  strenuous 
ttt  exposing  the  motives  which  actuated  those  csMaeal  men*  Brougham,  Aoc 
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g^vx  omne,  who  at  the  late  meeting  stood  forward  to  advocate  emancipation ; 
aati  in  showiuj:;  liow  thiy  were  merely  making  the  Society  a  cat's  paw  to 
answer  their  own  private  selfish  purposes,  or  a  stepping-stone  for  advancing 
the  projects  of  tbeir  own  intriguing  poUtiail  coterie.  SaUn  likes  "to  tmufym 
kimself  into  an  sagel  of  light but  why,  for  instance,  let  me  ask,  why  should 
you  npplv  such  rancorou?,  hard-raouthed,  and,  I  hesitate  not  to  j-av,  untrue 
epithets  against  Mr.  Wiiberforce  ?  You  certainly  had  a  right  to  deal  with 
him  as  the  chairman  of  the  Society,  for  in  that  capacity  be  was  public  pro- 
perty, and  fair  game  for  criddsm ;  bat  to  enter  into  his  piitnte  movemenls* 
and  to  belbnl  him  as  you  did»  was  going  quite  unnacessarily  oet  of  yonr 
way,  and  certainly  not  tending  to  strengthen  the  case  you  were  arguing. 

The  same  remarks,  but  with  more  force,  apply  to  those  severe  critiques  which 
your  last  number  has  upon  our  late  beloved  King,  and  seeing  you  have  inti- 
mated your  intention  of  giving  "  a  political  history  of  the  late  reign,"  I  take 
the  liberty  of  pointing  out  where,  as  it  appears  to  me»  to  speak  plabl^, 
you  commit  yoursdf.  I  hold,  as  a  Tory,  you  have  no  business  with  the  pn^ 
vate  Irfc  of  M  king;  and  although  I  do  not  go  all  the  way  with  our  first  James,  * 
who  declared  that,  "  as  it  is  atheism  and  blasphemy  in  a  creature  to  dispute 
what  the  Deity  may  du,  so  it  is  presumption  and  sedition  in  a  subject  to  dis- 
pute what  a  king  may  do,  in  the  height  of  his  power yet  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  to  uphold  oar  sacred  constitntion,  it  is  abaolntely  necessary  to 
regard  the  king  as  perfect  and  incapable  of  doing  or  thinking  w^rong,  and, 
therefore,  that  your  intended  account  should  be  exclusively  historical  and 
political,  without  touching  at  all  upon  the  private  actions  of  his  late  Majesty. 
You  have  to  deal  with  the  King,  not  the  man ;  the  office,  not  the  person ; 
with  royalty,  not  homaaity ;  and  in  dealing  with  the  King,  the  oiBoe,  and 
royalty,  of  course  yon  wul  have  to  regard  Uie  advisers  of  tke  Crown  as  the 
individuals  responsible  for  all  the  acts  of  the  late  reign.  Mfiny.  in  these 
liberal  days,  are  apt,  I  know,  to  treat  ail  rluM'  ideas  of  the  Kujg  .s  perfection, 
immortality,  divinity,  &c.,  as  worse  than  ridiculous  ;  but  contempt,  we  know, 
is  not  argoment,  and  sudi  reckless  ignorance  as  they  display,  is  sorely  not  to 
overthrow  diose  institutions  which,  grant  them  to  be  but  figures  and  theories^ 
lire  nevertheless  ^a-rtl  in  triitli,  and  ]\:v.  c  licrn  proved  to  ho  the  most  condociva 
to  the  well  understanding  of  the  art  of  governing  and  Ik  mo:  governed. 
H  The  violence  done  to  our  constitution  by  repealing  the  test  acts,  and  more 
especiallv  by  the  committai  of  that  other  dreadfnl  deed  of  last- session,  which 
despoilea  our  constitution  of  its  greatest  glories,  will  never,  I  hope,  allow  yon 
to  say,  you  have  finished  with  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth.  Against 
those  who  were  instrumental  in  carrying  these  things  into  effect,  you  cannot 
be  too  harsh.  Timeo  Danms  dona  ferentes — they  are  not  patriots,  tliey  are 
hostes  humani  generis ;  the  more  you  oppose,  dutstise,  and  annoy  them,  the 
more  we  Tories  vrill  give  yon  heuty  thaiaks,  and  ever  be  content  to  remain 
your  debtors,  and  we  will  applaud  yon  to  very  echo.*  But  I  most  not 
trust  myself  on  this  ''ubject. 

These  observations  are  written  very  hastily,  and  with  the  intention  of  their 
reaching  you  as  early  in  the  month  as  possible ;  they  are  penned  in  down- 
right honesty  and  good  leeling,  and  by  one  who  is 

A  Tory  from  Principle,  not  Prbjudics. 


•Tbb  preceding  Letter  contains  so 
mnch  of  fiur  mtention,  that  we  not 
only  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  it 

insertion,  but  also  in  nnswerinc:  thr 
two  or  three  charges  which  it  con- 
tains against  the  taste  and  decorum 
of  Rnoin A. 

First,  then,  ui respect  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam WiLnERFORCE,  thc  Saint,  Kat* 
who  would  anticipate  the  mil- 
lenium,  and  convert  the  fair  surface 
of  this  earth  into  one  vast  receptacle 


for  the  abode  of  resilient  and  noisy 
sahits  like  onto  faimaalflf  We  deny, 
in  respect  to  this  mdividnai,  tha 

charge  made  against  Rboina  by  our 
friend,  the  Tory.  He  accuses  us  of 
entering  into  Mr.  Wilberforce's  pri- 
vate movements ;  or,  in  other  woraa, 

of  diving  into  the  intricaciea  of  his 
domestic  life.  If  this  be  his  meaning, 
our  friend,  the  Tory,  can  have  read 
our  article  on  the  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety to  Uttle  purpose  indeed.  We 
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said  nothing  of  either  the  ^ntleman's 
lying  down  or  ri<iin^  up — of  his 
eating  or  drinking — ol  the  order  of 
his  household,  or  of  his  mode  of  dis- 

tributiBg  charity— of  the  aaiitier  of 
hie  hariog  bcon^  up  his  family ;  or 

any  other  mat  tor,  pquully  distant  from 
the  important  subject  then  under  our 
discussion.  What  we  did  say,  had 
leferenoe  to  that  important  anbject 
only.  Hard  epithets  we  did  most  cer- 
tainly apply  to  Mr.  William  Wilber- 
force,  but  thev  had  an  exclusive  reffr- 
encc  to  his  Anti-Slavery  transactiniis. 
We  then  said,  what  we  repeal — Mr. 
Wilbeiforoe  had  no  eommiesion  from 
Heaven  to  take  the  name  of  the  Al- 
mighty in  vain  at  tho  f^oj)tennial 
meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society; 
and  this  either  as  regards  himself,  a 
simple  indi^idna],  and,  like  the  reit 
of  mankind,  obnoxious  to  all  the 
weaknesses  incidental  to  humanity, 
or  as  regards  the  medley  of  sceptics 
and  inhdcLs  assembled  around  him 
ou  that  occasion,  to  do  tongue-service 
to  himself  and  the  other  enowmen  of 
the  day. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  has  been  praised 
as  the  originator  of  Negro  I  . manci- 
pation :  it  has  been  said,  that  iie  was 
the  (hlminating  Jove  who,  with  hie 
red  right  arm,  destroyed  the  atro- 
cities m  the  Slave  Trade. 

^  Non  ei^  Tnoca,  mtb,  qnodetguloins: 
Et  did  cnpis,  et  cupis  videri.*' 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Wilberforce 

has  been  greedy  of  popularitj'^ ;  and 
that  his  appetite  has  led  him  to  take 
to  himself  all  the  j)raise  of  every 
measure  in  respect  to  Uie  ameliora- 
tioQ  of  slavery,  to  the  totel  euhi- 
sion  of  Mr.  Clarlceon,  by  whom  the 
scheme  was  first  suggested,  through 
whose  toclf-abandonment  to  the  cause, 
the  destruction  of  the  Slave  Trade 
was  accomplished ;  aifd  who,  in  his 
career  of  beneficence,  has  injured  his 
health,  and  antii  i[)ated  old  age.  This 
is  a  part  of  Mr.  Wilberforcc's  cha- 
racter which  we  do  not  like,  and  we 
have  honestly  aud  boldly  expressed 
our  opinion  to  that  effect.  Oar 
friend  and  correspondent,  'The  Tory,' 
may  say,  that  this  ha.s  been  the  fault 
of  Mr.  Wilberforci'*3  friends,  and  not 
of  that  personage  himself.  To  this 
onr  reply  is  simple;  that  inasnmdi 
as  this  injudiciousneas  on  tiie  part  of 
hb  friends  has  been  concurrent  with 
his  political  and  phiianthropical  ca- 


reer, he  must,  of  necessity,  have  been 

acquiescent  to  their  behaviour,  and 
that  hv  such  his  approval,  iie  is  par- 
takx^r  m  the  injustice  done  to  the 
character  of  Mr.  Clarfcson.  Even 
so  late  as  ^e  last  occasion  of  Mr* 
Prfm2;hanrs  oratorical  display  on  the 
subject  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  geutleman 
applies  tile  following  compliments  to 
Mr.  Wilberforce ;  and  in  the  whole 
speech,  the  name  of  the  excellent 
Mr.  Clarkson  is  not  even  mentioned. 

"  This  Reverend  Brydges  I  happen  to 
know  by  his  other  works,  by  thot»e  lubount 
ofilinderwhidi  have  divenifled  the  lUb  ef 

this  minister  of  peace  and  truth.  For 
publishing  one  of  these,  a  respectable  book- 
seller lias  been  couvicied  by  a  jury  of  his 
country;  odien  have  been  passed  over 
with  contempt  by  their  trinns  obj,  rt — 
that  venerable  j)er.son,  tlic  great  patriarch 
of  our  cause,  whose  days  are  to  be  num- 
bered by  acts  of  benevolence  sad  of  pletjrt 
whose  whole  life — and  lont;  n^ny  it  Tic  ex- 
tended for  his  own  ^ory  ajid  tiie  i^ood  of 
his  fellow-crcatures ! — has  been  devoted 
to  tho  h^^t  interest!  of  religion  end  ebsp 
rity ;  who  might  have  hoped  to  pass  on 
his  holy  path  undisturbed  by  any  one  call- 
ing himself  a  Christian  pastor,  even  in  a 
West  Indian  oommunity." 

The  fact  which  we  brought  before 
die  public  about  the  poor  infidel 

negroes,  who  were  hired  to  parade 
before  the  Freemasons'  Hall  dui  iiig 
the  sitting  of  the  Septeuuiai  Con- 
vention, has  strock  the  sainU  with 
oonfosion.  It  exposed  theur  hypo* 
crisy.  We  also  used,  aa  well  we 
might,  some  bitter  oi^ithrtf  against 
Mr.  Wilberforce  lor  aliowiug  such 
an  abomination  to  pass  before  his 
eyes  without  using  his  exertions  to 
counteract  it.  From  his  passiveneas 
in  that  respect  this  inference  is  fair, 
that  his  exertions  to  spread  the  true 
faith  amongst  the  inhdei  negroes 
resident  in  London,  would  be  too 
circumscribed  in  their  operation  to 
excite  public  attention  or  amplify  the 
glor>'  of  his  sufficiently  lauded  phil- 
anthropy ;  whereas  wliatever  he  did 
jp^Ao  coiicUio  would  make  a  rattle 
and  a  noise  abroad^  and  his  name 
be  carried  in  repetition  round  the 
girdle  of  the  earth. 

Tn  fine  we  deny  the  charge  of  our 
friend  the  Tory.  Whatever  we  have 
said  concerning  Mr.  WUboforoe  has 
had  reference  to  his  public  acts  in 
favour  of  slavery.  To  this  one  point 
all  our  observations  were  conlincd : 
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of  liis,  private  actions  we  have  Baid 
nothing,  and  care  uothing. 

We  QQw  proceed  to  Dotice  the  latter 
portkm  of  ms  letter,  which  treate  of 
oar  article  on  the  late  Kbg- 

With  respect  to  our  intention  of 
giving  *'  a  political  history  of  the 
late  reign,"  we  have,  on  reflection, 
thoarikt  it  advtiable  to  postpone  that 
article  till  our  neit  number,  when 
Mr.  rrc)ly's  vrilurae  of  George  the 
Fourth  shall  have  appeared,  and  one 
or  two  others  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  we  see  advertiaed  in  the 
newspapers.  Bnt  for  our  Tory,  we 
beg  to  say,  that  we  must  demur  to 
the  monstrous  proposition  which  he 
has  ratlier  doematically  laid  down. 
*'  I  hold,"  aay^  he,  "  as  a  Tory,  you 
have  no  bosiness  with  the  private 
life  of  a  king/'  and  "  that  to  uphold 
our  sacred  constitution,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  recanl  the  King 
as  perfect,  and  incapable  of  thinking 
wrong  (1 ! !) ;  and*  therefore,  thatyonr 
Intended  account  should  be  exclu- 
sively historical  and  political,  with- 
out touching  at  all  upon  the  private 
actions  of  his  late  Majesty.  You  - 
have  to  deal,"  he  continues,  "  with 
the  King,  not  the  man;  tiie  office, 
not  the  persons  ^i^^  royalty,  not 
humanity;  and  in  dealing  with  the 
King,  the  office,  and  royalty,  of 
coturse  you  have  to  regard  the  ad- 
viien  or  the  Ciown  as  the  individnala 
answerable  for  all  the  acte  of  the  late 
reign." 

This  to  us  is  a  new  doctrine,  which 
argues  that,  being  Tories,  we  have 
no  business  w  ith  the  private  life  of  a 
king.  The  private  life  of  a  king,  in 
this  constitutional  country,  l.-^  part 
and  parrel  of  his  public  !ifr.  The 
king's  minister  is  his  master 'i  pro- 
tection against  the  hostile  feelings  of 
his  subjects ;  and  a  fickle,  or  weak, 
or  sensual,  or  selfish  monarch,  might^ 
under  the  wing  of  his  minister,  carry 
all  his  intentions  into  effect  with  im- 
punity, unless  their  evil  were  coun- 
teracted by  notoriety.  Supposing, 
for  argament's  sake  merely,  that  we 
had  a  king,  noted  for  his  gallantry 
and  attachment  to  other  men's  wives  ; 
-supposing  that  this  king  lived  in 
concubinage— openly — that  is  in  the 
circle  of  his  court ;  supposing  that  his 
private  friends  were  comvSsd  hus- 
bands, and  ribald  jesters  and  buf- 
foons i  supposing  that  his  concubine 


had  dispensed  [)lnces  and  pensions, 
had  circumvailated  the  ro)^  para- 
mour by  a  guard  of  her  own  creatures, 
had  amassed  enormous  riches  by  the 
sale  of  offices,  and  drugged  with  gold^ 
en  o]>iatc^  the  public  press  into  a 
pruluuiul  sleep  ;  sujiposinfi  a  monarch 
weak  enough  tu  allow  such  a  cun- 
cubine  to  meddle  with  bishoprickSy 
and  dipiitaries  of  the  church ;  with 
embassies  abroad,  and  prime  mi- 
nisters at  home,  so  that  she  might 
with  impunity  mingle  in  state  plots, 
and,  by  her  assistance,  influenee  in- 
triguers, and  the  carrying  of  great 
political  questions— ought  the  Tory, 
or  anv  party,  to  suffer  the  private 
life  of  Mich  a  monarch  to  pass  un- 
heeded aud  Without  public  reprehen- 
sion? We  have  put  a  supposititious 
case,  and  a  strong  one,  merely  for  ar- 
pimcnt'?^  snke.  In  this  view,  how- 
ever, ^vouUi  not  the  private  life  of  the 
monarch  be  the  source  of  all  the  public 
acts  of  government }  Would  not  the 
influence  of  royal  depravity  insinuate 
itself  into  all  ranks  and  classes  of 
the  community?  Would  not  reliirioii 
become  a  mere  cloak  for  vice  ;  disor- 
der pefvade  the  mopals  of  tlie  nobi- 
lity, boastful  extravagance  be  the 
order  of  the  day ;  virtue  and  integrity 
be  things  for  mocker)'  and  scorn  I 
Would  not  the  royal  example  be  a 
tenfold  worse  pestilence  than  that 
which  in  (he  fourteenth  century  depo- 
pulated Europe  firom  one  extremity  to 
the  o^er  ?  The  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions, we  apprehend,  must  be  in  our 
favour  ;  not  that  any  thing  which  wc 
have  said  has  any  application  to  the 
late  reign.  ltienever)r  thing  was  oon^ 
ducted  on  right  principles.  Decency 
clothed  our  nobility  with  its  pure  ap- 
parel ;  virtue  waved  its  banner  over 
their  heads;  the  public  morals  were 
of  a  more  chastened  character  than 
in  the  reign  of  even  George  the  Third 
and  his  spotless  queen ;  immorality 
was  banished  the  land,  immodest  wo- 
men were  driven  from  the  court,  and 
devotion  hallowed  the  life  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people  I  The  land  was 
a  land  of  milk  and  honey,  and  nothing 
contaminated  the  sweet  waters  of  in- 
nocuous ]^]easure  and  innocence  of 
life.  Happy  age — ungrateful  people, 
who  knew  not  the  full  blessing  it  pos* 
scssed,  in  a  virtuous  and  a  righteous 
King  I 

Ouvaa  YoRKK. 
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If  talking  about  art»  aititt8»  and 

ezbibitioss,  may  be  taken  as  proof 
.  presumptive  of  real  taste  and  unaf- 
fectetl  admiration,  the  fine  arts  have 
nu  reason  to  complain  of  public 
Apathy  and  neglect  in  thia  country. 
It  is,  in  good  truth,  the  tufaion  to 
discourse  of  such  mattpr"? — although 
not  always  intelli triply  or  intellcctu- 
Jilly — ^to  talk  of  hberai  patronage  on 
theoneliaiid,  and  of  evident  progreaa 
on  the  other.  In  apite,  however, 
both  of  this  apparent  regard  for  art, 
And  of  the  advancement,  such  as  it 
is,  that  it  has  actually  made,  there 
is  little  of  real  leeling^  still  less  of  po- 
{Nilar  sympathy  for  uiat  qnality  of  tt» 
-which  alone  can  eatablish  for  us  a 
|>erdurable  fame  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth  ;  for  unwelcome  as  such 
A  truth  may  be,  especially  to  those 
who  would  ftin  have  the  leverae  be- 
lieved, the  improvement  to  which  we 
allude  is  merely  mechanical,  or  at  the 
■l>est  confined  to  those  lower  branches 
of  pamting,  which  are  to  the  higher 
what  prose  is  to  poetry  :  the  two  re- 
giona  are  disparted  Iraa  eadi  other 
hf  a  gal(  and  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon, sav(>  the  atmosphere  which  em- 
bmres  tluiii.  Thnt  wc  have  attained 
to  a  certain  tact  and  cie<>.'erness  can- 
not be  disputed ;  in  -every  walk  of 
the  prafenion,  we  have  clever  men, 
persons  whose  dexterity  passes  off, 
for  a  time  at  least,  as  actual  power ; 
while  ol  routine  elegance  and  bor- 
rowed taste,  there  is  assuredly  ouite 
aa  moxh  aa  is  deaiiable.  Yet  tins  is, 
in  our  opinion,  very  far  from  being  a 
subject  for  gratulation,  as  it  mthcr 
indicates  that  we  have  rcaclKd  that 
pitch  of  well-trained  mediocrity, 
wliich  b  of  an  things  the  moat  fttal 
obstacle  to  ftrther  improvemmt,  un- 
less we  have  the  courage  to  retrace 
our  stops,  and,  like  prudent  generals, 
abandon  a  post  that  cannot  be  retain- 
ed without  sacrificing  more  important 
aims.  Now,  it  is  one  disadvantage 
of  thia  same  mediocrity,  that  it  ren- 
ders us  most  complacently  satisfied 
with  our  own  petty  achievonicnts,  and 
so  contracts  our  ideas,  that  we  abso- 


Intely  mistake  our  own  little  trim  do- 

main  for  the  universe  of  art.  We 
put  ourselves  on  a  tread-mill,  and  • 
then,  because  we  are  always  in  mo- 
tion, imagine  that  we  are  making  a 
rapid  progress ;  or,  we  might  not  un- 
aptly be  compared  to  a  man,  who, 
because  ]vi  should  have  paced  back- 
wards and  forwards  !)ctv.  cen  four 
walls,  as  many  steps  as  would  mea- 
aure  equator,  should  deem  that  he 
had  effected  as  much  as  if  he  had  ac- 
tually  circumnavigated  the  globe.  In 
short  we  have  advanced  to  a  striking 
point — to  a  very  unfortunate  ;?ow^o«- 
nomm.  We  have  the  surface  of  art» 
^lot  that" which  passethshow,*'  in 
many  instances  the  mere  upholstery 
work,  which  is  rcrtninly  well  enough 
in  its  proper  place,  and  so  long  as  it 
continues  in  fashion ;  but  its  mode  is 
transitory,  and  it  soon  becomes  a  bve— 
word,  and  a  reproach.  Greatly  do 
we  lack  of  those  noble  imaginings, 
whose  outward  bcnuty  is  their  moan^ 
est  merit;  and  which  reveal, by  means 
of  the  shapes  of  this  visible  world, 
some  glimpses  of  the  invisible  realms 
of  inti'lligence. 

This  will  of  course  he  contradicted 
and  set  down  as  a  bn^e  a  persion,  by 
all  young  ladies  who  have  received  in- 
structions in  drawing,  who  make 
sketches  for  albuma,  and  who  paint 
fire-screens.  Of  a  certainty,  too,  will 
it  be  denied  by  that  numerous  class 
of  easy,  unsuspecting  people,  who  are 
seized  with  an  extasy  of  wonder  9X 
the  embellishments  of  Annuals,  whldi 
^ey  laud  as  the  m-plm'-mtbra  of  na- 
phic  excellence  ;  at  the  same  OTie 
predict!  i\g:  the  immense  bene  lit  that 
Its  professors  will  derive  from  the 
new  school  of  art.  Now  (hr  be  it 
fitom  us  to  object  to  such  innocent 
amusements,  as  oriental  tinting,  or 
Poonah  painting,  sketching  from — 
generally  indeed  very /ar  from — na- 
ture, and  depicting  shells  and  flowers ; 
provided  we  ourselves  be  never  called 
upon  to  criticise,  that  is  to  compli- 
ment the  splendid  albums  and  scrap- 
books,*  in  which  productions  of  this 
sort  are  carefully  treasured  up ;  thus 


•  Aa  MOD  as  our  legislston  thall  have  settled  the  allkira  of  Greece,  we  trust,  that  be- 
ine  they  proceed  to  discuss  the  Moor  quesdon,  and  our  interests  in  that  quarter,  they 
win  pass  some  act  to  abate  the  crying  and  iiitr  lerntilp  nni^anr*>  of  t]i*«  said  Album*;  nii<l 
«cnp-kK}oks.    Let  it,  for  instancy,  be  a  nii&dmneunoiu:  and  assault  tur  any  young  iudy  to 
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reversing  the  ancient  mythos  of  the 
Hesperian  gariieaa,  fur  there  golden 
Ihlit  WB8  guarded  by  dragons,  while 
bare  the  vilest  mblnsh  is  frequently 
hoarded  up  by  blooming  nymphs  and 
angels  ;  terrestrial  it  is  true,  yet  very 
passable  angels  nevertheless.  To 
speak,  however,  with  less  flippancy, 
tad  in  aober  earnestness,  we  must  say 
Huit  tlie  present  system  of  drilling 
every  girl  whnsc  parents  can  afford 
to  pay  for  the  visits  of  a  drawing- 
mubtcr,  into  a  machiue  for  colouring 
Bristol  boards  and  nanniacturing 
card  racks,  has  no  oilier  than  the 
negative  merit  of  afTonling  innocent 
occupation,  and  so  tar,  it  niay  be,  of 
keeping  them  out  of  "  harm's  way  i" 
hat  vrrni  regard  to  real  taste,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  faculties,  it  effects, 
in  the  generality  of  cases,  absolutely 
notbinci:;  we  might  rather  aver  that 
it  lowk^rs  the  taste,  and  deadens  the 
perception  of  real  excellence,  substi- 
tuting icb»  spurious  for  the  genuine  in 
art,  and  familiarizing  with  the  trivial 
and  paltry. 

As  littl*'  caTi  we  concur  with  those 
who,  it  should  seem,  would  fuiu  ex- 
alt the  certainly  pretty  and  gracefol 
embellishments  of  Annuals  into  works 
of  real  moment ;  not  but  that  we 
admit  many  of  these  productions  of 
the  graver  to  be  beautiful ;  elegant, 
yet  still  trifles ;  eminently  praise- 
worthy if  estimated  with  reference 
to  their  own  class,  but  utterly  inca- 
•pable  of  supplying  the  place  of  no- 
bier  efforts  of  the  pencil.  They  may 
be  said  to  constitute  a  little  boudoir 
«diool,  which,  should  it  not  be<enf- 
lered  to  interfere,  as  there  is  some 
danger  of  its  doing,  with  the  more 
TtiUnlv  stvles  of  art,  mnv  be  to- 
lerated a^  harmless — perhapa  com- 
mended as  useful.  It  will  of  course 
he  thought  ^t  we  estimate  sise 
above  quality,  sentiment,  and  expres- 
sion :  let  us  not  be  misconceived ; 
we  are  not  so  absurd  as  to  prefer  a 
colossal  daub  to  au  exquisitely  Hnish- 
«d  and  finely  touched  cabinet  piece; 
we  merely  contend  that,  admurable 
as  a  work  upon  the  latter  scale  may 
be,  it  cannot  affect  the  mind  lUte  one 


whose  very  size  l^^ppaks  power; 
that  is,  supposing  eacii  to  be  exe- 
cuted with  equal  ability  in  other  re- 
spects;  else,  mere  magnitude  will 
operate  inversely ;  and  it  is  certainly 
the  lesser  evil  of  the  two  to  have  ♦ 
noble  ideas  upon  a  petty  scale,  than 
gigantic  trivialities.  Noble  ideas, 
however,  cannot  be  adequately  ex- 
pressed to  the  eye  without  physical 
magnitude  :  diminished  to  the  size  of 
an  emmet,  the  figure  of  an  elephant 
might  convey  a  notion  of  the  pro- 
portions and  form  of  the  latter  am- 
malr— but  what  impression  would  it 
make  on  the  beholder  ?  None  ;  it 
would  be  a  mere  symbol,  which  the 
spectator  must  first  magnify  and  ex- 
pand by  an  effort  of  his  own  imagi- 
nation, before  he  could  conceive  tiie 
enormous  bulk  of  such  a  fleshy  moun- 
tain. We  admit  that  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  for  an  able  artist 
to  accomplish  much  in  a  petty  space— 
as  for  instance  was  done  by  CaUot ; 
bat  in  such  cases  the  objects  may  be 
rather  said  to  be  suggested  and  hint- 
ed at,  than  to  be  delineated — to  be 
sketches  for  the  fancy  to  work  on 
and  shape  out,  than  to  be  Ae  per- 
fected forms  of  the  artist's  own  ima- 
gination ;  and,  while  the  latter  ac> 
quire  a  '»porips  of  actual  existence, 
the  fc>rmer  resemble  the  shadowy 
images  of  a  dream ;  in  short,  the 
diiforence  between  tiie  two  may  be 
compared  to  that  between  the  i)i)po- 
site  states  of  sleeping  aru^  waking. 
In  corroboration  of  our  opmiou  we 
may  observe  that,  unless  there  be 
sufficient  physical  extent  of  sorfoee 
in  the  objects,  however  dear  tie  the 
ideas  excited  by  the  representation, 
the  eye  itself,  n^^  a  fiodilv  organ,  will 
not  receive  a  due  unpresston,  any 
more  than  the  ear  would  be  aflfected 
by  one  or  two  musical  notes.  There 
are,  to  be  sure,  extreme  cases  of  bodi 
kinds,  where  diminutive  objects,  or 
single  sounds,  mav  excite  far  stronger 
emotion  tlian  would  be  occasioned 
by  a  much  greater  external  impres* 
sion  on  the  respective  organs;  yet, 
as  the  effect  here  is  chiefly  tn  be  at- 
tributed to  other  influences,  such 


affiirk  nn  ijuiotrnt  visitor  with  any  book,  paper,  or  drawing  of  this  description;  tluTcby 
liiaiiciuusly  instigating  him  or  her  to  a  breach  of  veracity,  (vulgarly  a  hej ;  and  be  it  further 
enacted,  ^Mit  eve  ry  papa  or  rauna  aldSng  mad  abetting  In  smh  attadk,  be  eontideied  as  a 
focitu  crhmtus.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  conscientious  jury  would  generally  allow 
hcfivy  damafrrs  in  nrtion«;  of  this  kind.  Our  Icp^d  friends,  parti«i)«rly  thnie  who  hmpp^ 
to  be  brieflesK,  will  of  cour&c  approve  of  our  sugge»tien. 
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anomalies  do  not  overturn  the  gene- 
rai  theory.  Graudeur  of  conception 
and  BeDtiment  there,  imdoiibtedly, 
may  be,  independently  uf  actual  mag- 
nitude ;  but  the  latter  is  necessary  to 
excite  the  corporeal  organ  of  vision, 
in  order  that  it  may  transmit  them 
vividly  and  impieaaively  to  the  mhid. 
We  doubt  whether  any  one  could  ex- 
ist on  the  extract  of  roast  beef,  even 
could  the  art  of  Ude  roncentrate  the 
essence  of  an  entire  sirloin  in  a  wa- 
fer ;  there  must  be  bomething  Lo  iiii, 
to  expand,  and  to  eatiflfy,  as  well  as 
to  nourish  ;  and  as  with  the  bodily, 
so  fares  it  al>o  with  the  mental 
powers.  If  a  growing  taste  fur  the 
petite — ^for  mere  graphic  bijouterie — 
be  ii^orioas^  in  a  general  point  of 
view,  its  infloence  upon  artists  them- 
selves is  particularly  so,  inasmuch 
a<^  it  inevitably  tends  to  rf>ntract 
tiieir  mindji,  to  enervate  tlieir  style, 
to  render  them  content  with  what  is 
pietty»when  diey  should  aspire  to 
what  is  dignified.  He  of  Urbino 
Tnic:ht  probably  have  immortalized 
himself  had  he  paiutt  d  only  easel - 
pieces ;  and  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and 
Milton  might  still  have  lived  in  H- 
tenry  hiitory  had  diey  no  other  title 
to  fiune  than  their  sonnets ;  but 
would  such  productions  have  dis- 
played to  the  world,  in  all  their  ful- 
ness, the  intellectual  glory,  the  men- 
tal energy  of  the  divine  artist,  and 
the  illostrious  poets  ?  One  good  son- 
net is,  we  grant,  a  brtter  passport  to 
reputation  than  halt  a  ciozpn  lumber- 
ing epics;  Zappi,  for  example,  has 
acAieved  as  much  ibr  himself  by  his 
fourteen  lines  on  the  Moses  of  Mi- 
ehael  Angelo,  as  Trissino  by  his 
twenty-seven  books  of  the  Italia  Li- 
berata  ;  but  an  entire  nation  of  son- 
neteers must  be  content  with  their 
own  admiration — by  the  rest  of  the 
world  they  would  be  regarded  as 
literary  jiiirTnir'^. 

Now,  by  far  too  nuu  !i  of  a  stunted, 
dwarfish  taste — as  exhibited  in  the 
minute  magnificence  of  the  Annuals— 
■eems  to  be  growing  up  among  us ; 
and  unless  it  be  counteracted,  we  are 
in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a  myopical, 
microscopical  race,  of  most  Lillipu- 
tian vision  and  intellect.  Some  of 
these  performances  ate  certainly  ad- 
mirable in  their  way,  but  stul  let 
those  cnnccmed  in  them  talk  as  gran- 
diloquently as  they  please,  it  is  not 
tile  way  to  promote  the  real  interests 


of  art;  fur  upon  the  whole  we  are 
losers  to  a  considerable  extent.  In 
such  matters  we  ought  to  reverse  the 
thrifty  housewiife  maxim,  since  it  is 

the  pounds  that  must  be  taken  care 
of,  while  the  pence  will  take  sufficient 
care  of  themselves.  The  minor  de- 
partments of  gropliic  art  may  be  safely 
left  to  traders,  to  the  patronage  of 
newspaper  puff,  and  the  sugary  no- 
tices of  critics,  mollified  into  rom- 
placency  by  thv  ,^ii:lit  ot  tomes  bound 
in  crimson  silk  and  gold ;  it  b  the 

loftier  and  nobler  styles  that  need 
protection  and  encouragement.  For 

our  own  part,  we  should  hardly  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  say  so 
much  on  such  a  subject,  were  it  not 
that  it  has  been  magnified  into  im- 
portance by  some  of  the  editors>  of 
this  butterfly  race,  who  boast  of  em- 
ploying first  rate  artists,  and  giving 
to  the  j)ublir  rh^fs  d'tmivre  of  talent. 
This  is  really  offensive,  and  not  a 
little  ominous  withal ;  for  if  we  take 
these  people  at  their  word,  they  arc 
the  men  who  arc  henceforth  to  direct 
iTiriuontirillr  the  course  of  painting  in 
this  country,  and  their  pretty  prints 
«ie  to  be  «msidered  as  representmg 
the  best  talent  of  the  English  school. 
Ihe  conceit  and  arrogance  of  all  this 
is  intolerablo,  «ti]!,  were  it  no  more 
than  a  vain  luad  conceit  in  them, 
they  might  indulge  in  it  undisturbed 
•by  us;  but  unfortunately  they  are 
likely  to  exert  a  pernicious  influence^ 
for  many — some  too  who  should  be 
above  it — will  condescend  to  paint 
ik/WH  to  the  requisite  degree  ol  namby- 
pamby  prettiness;  and  wiU  select  such 
nice  iauk-and-water  subjects  as  are 
likely  to  prove  saleable  articles  in 
such  a  market.  Art,  which.  Heaven 
knows,  !9  puny  enough  here  already, 
and  requires  to  have  its  constitution 
braced  and  invigorated  by  tonics, 
stands  a  fair  chance  of  being  put 
upon  a  diet  of  pap  and  water  gruel, 
and  taught  to  assume  all  the  jiretty 
little  airs  of  a  boarding-school  miss. 

We  are  ftr  from  wishing  to  pro* 
scribe  works  of  this  kind;  tliey  are 
for  the  most  part  really  beautiful, 
and,  considered  as  book-plates,  have 
great  claims  to  admiration  j  nor  do 
we  deny  that  they  are  well  calculated 
to  inspire  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts, 
where  there  would  otherwise  be  none. 
Vrrvmurh,  benvpver,  do  we  question, 
whether  tlif^  IhsTl'  thus  formed  would 
iiAve  any  other  value  beyond  that  of 
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affording  on  unobjecttonabie  amuse- 
sMot:  it,  matt  •fttondly,  would  not 
tttnd  ta  ioTigorate  the  tone  of  art,  or 

stimulate  to  undertakings  that  call 
forth  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind, 
and  in  return,  afford  exercise  both  to 
the  feelings  and  the  intellect. 

In  oar  age  and  oonntiy,  art  baa 
too  grovelling  and  mercantile  a  spirit ; 
it  keeps  ita  ledgers,  its  debtor  and 
creditor  account,  and  smacks  of  the 
couQtin^-house.  By  the  generality 
of  men  it  is  considend  hat  as  one  <» 
thewa3rs  of  money-getting;  repata* 
tion  is  desirable  enough  for  many 
reasons,  one  of  which  is,  that  it  helps 
to  more  money-making ;  but  hard 
cash  is  better  than  post-obit  bills  on 
fame.  Tbis  vtrftM  poii  mimmot  prin- 
ciple is  a  moral  hysteron-proteron, 
creating  ambiguity  and  perplexity 
where  all  should  be  ingenuousness 
and  deep  sincerity.  An  artist  with 
the  sool  of  a  stock-jobber  or  a  Jew 
c]otbM-inan»  is  a  monster;  the  out- 
ward man  indeed  may  paint,  may 
drudge,  and  even  work  himself  into 
an  R.A.,  but  his  mind  will  have  no 
more  share  in  the  operation,  than  it 
he  \v<>re  engaged  in  any  other  me- 
chaniiiil  employment.  Wr  wiiuld 
not  h;i\  L'  iirtists  to  be  iinpi  ufient  and 
needy  ;  indiiferent  and  improvident  i 
or  ascetics  or  eynicst  bat  we  do  not 
see  why  they  should  be  a  money- 
making  race,  or  become  fine  gentle- 
men or  miserly  hunkse«».  There  is  a 
golden,  a  literally  golden  medium  be- 
tween the  offensive  cynicism  of  poor 
Bany,  and  the  more  luspicable  mean* 
nees  of  old  Nollekens.  Let  the  young 
artist  be  high-minded — ^high-souled 
would  perhaps  be  a  better  phrase — 
and  rigidly  prudent,  for  prudence  is 
of  all  roads  the  strai^^test  and  the 
shortett  to  real  Independence ;  but 
that  point  once  attained,  let  him 
neither  < b  udge  for  wenllh,  nor  trifle 
for  a  summer  reputation,  but  labour 
earnestly  and  unremittingly  for  fame. 

"  Qnii  loeai  Ingenio,  nirf  com  le  eunine 

solo 

Vexant,  et  (lonunii  Cirrha  NyiM|ne  fii- 

ruiitur 

Pectnm  rmtam,  dnat  nan  admitiaitia 

curas  ?" 

If  on  the  one  hand,  the  history  of 
art  records  too  many  instances  of 
reprehensible  indiscretion  in  its  fol- 
lowers, it  likewise  records  by  far  too 


many  cases  where  persons  destitute 
of  talent  have  raised  tbemselvefl  to 
unmerited  opulence  by  cunning,  ef- 
frontery, and  servility.  Those  of  the 
latter  «^t,imp  arc  at  once  despicable 
and  dangerous;  they  infect  the  at- 
mosphere of  art  with  their  own  reek- 
ing pollution,  while  the  Will  o'  the 
wisp  flame  kindled  from  their  foul 
miasmata,  lures  on  the  needy,  the 
grovelling,  and  the  ha^e,  to  seek  the 
same  success  by  Uie  same  ignoble 
means. 

IndiBcriminating  and  indiscreet  pa- 
tronage is  little  better  than  positive 
neglect;  it  bestows  on  medincnty 
what  ought  to  be  the  reward  of  ge- 
nins,  thmby  pampering  it  into  inao- 
lenoe  and  self-conceit.  Ibis,  in  It- 
self, would  be  of  little  moment,  since 
it  matters  not  whether  the  parasite 
that  basks  in  the  lap  of  fortune  be 
called  poet,  artist,  or  any  thing  else ; 
bat  the  evil  mflucnce  operates  widely 
and  permanently  :  art  b  deteriorated* 
and  public  taste  corrupted  ;  mecha- 
nical dexterity  is  substituted  for 
mind,  and  skilful  tact  passes  for  real 
talent  Now»  if  we  be  not  mistakeog 
this  applies,  more  than  could  be 
wished,  to  the  present  ?tnte  of  art  in 
this  country,  where  it  is  become  a  i«ort 
of  matter  of  fact  afl^r,  and  treats 
mere  matter  of  (bet  subject  admi- 
rably. In  scenes  of  every-day  lift 
it  is  perfectly  at  home  and  at  ease  ; 
when,  (jn  the  contrarv.  it  tries  to  be 
poetical,  it  grows  prosy ;  when  it  af- 
fects to  be  nistoricaU  it  is  too  fre- 
ifaenHy  merely  hysterical.*  Truth 
of  execution  is  one — troth  of  senti- 
ment and  expression  another :  we 
do  not  mean  that  superficial  and  ob- 
vious expression  which  may  be  learned 
tecfantcaUy*and  by  rote*  like  Le  Bnm'a 
passions*  and  of  which  each  guise  and 
mode  may  be  inventoried,  itemed,  and 
iubt'lled  ; — No  ;  tlu  latter  is  the  result 
of  a  diligent  study  of  nature,  aided  by 
sensibility  of  feeling,  and,  as  be  who 
attains  it  is  indebted  to  no  other 
rules  than  those  he  has  unconsciously 
elaborat(  rl  in  lits  own  mind,  so  nei- 
ther do  ills  works  offer  any  clue  by 
which  others  may  retrace,  at  will, 
all  the  mazes,  and  explore  ail  the 
recesses  of  the  labyrinth  through 
which  he  has  emerged  to  upper  day. 
Owing  to  a  deficiency  of  tliib  power, 
an  air  of  sometliing  sccond-haiul* 
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together  with  a  morbid  ailectation 
•Qd  outngeons  mannerism,  taint* 

tte  BUijori^  of  the  works  of  the 

preTnt  day.  Exag:eeratiaTi  is  mis- 
taken for  forc?e,  sickliness  tor  pathos, 
stUin^  for  simplicity,  vulgarity  for 
laiMipliiiticKtod  natm}  par- 
tScnlar  idtas  and  efl^ecta  are  te- 
peated  so  ftrqnently  and  so  indiKri- 
minateiy,  that,  whatever  their  merit 
might  have  been  at  first,  they  are  be- 
come absolutely  hackneyed,  and  nau- 
eeoualy  stale.  Tliere  is  a  very  diaa- 
greeable  Birmingham  and  Manchester 
quality  in  the  works  of  a  lamentably 
great  proportion  of  the  English 
School.  The  work  of  each  may  be 
inslantly  recognized  by  something  in 
tile  fSUiric  that  informs  us  from  the 
'  workshop  of  what  maker  it  has  is- 
sued. Stothnrd ,  Westall ,  Goorf,  New- 
ton, Hil!,  Prout,  Cristall,  Stcphenoff, 
and  many  others  of  note  and  noto- 
riety, are  all 'mannerists lome  less 
decidedly  so  than  others,  hat  still 
mannerists:  however  opposite  he  tht  ir 
subjects,  their  mode  of  treating:  them 
is  one  and  tlie  same.  The  same  cuc- 
boonirteta  employed  to  express  what* 
ever  ^y  attempt.  Tlieir  Yery  land- 
scapes  and  trees  are  made  according 
to  the  pattern  each  manhas  fixed  upon 
for  himself,  so  that  a  series  of  rejected 
pictures  might  be  painted  on  the  plan 
of  that  pleasant  work  the  RffieM 
Addresses,  wherein  we  miirht  behold, 
ingcninii«!v  papHlird,  Mi!'  c  !):irncteris- 
tic  ideas  and  manner  oi'  the  respec- 
thre  artists.  To  a  certain  degree 
every  prodnetiDn  of  tiie  same  mind 
will  bear  the  stamp  of  individuality. 
It  is  only  when  this  individuality 
becomes  offensively  prominent  and 
egotistical,  when  it  perversely  warps 
and  distorts  general  nature,  that  it 
degenerates  into  a  vice.  Mannerism 
differs  from  style  in  this;  that  where- 
as? the  latter  accommodates  itself  to 
circumstances,  the  former  obstinately 
determines  to  have  every  thing  its 
own  wa^^  and  to  have  bat  one  way 
for  every  thing;  it  nsoaUy  affects, 
too,  something  out  of  the  way,  ex- 
travasrant  and  queer  Those  who 
indulge  in  this  **  onc-sideduess"  push, 
what  might  originally  be  a  clever 
Idea,  to  the  verge  cif  fotaitjr#  end 
so  render  themselves  as  ridwoloas 
as  the  p^entleman,  who,  because  he 
conceived  that  green  was  particularly 
becommg  his  complexion,  was  not 
content  with  htving  hb  coat^  bat 
VOL.  It.  no. 


would  even  have  his  shirt,  hat,  and 
every  article  of  dress,  of  that  hae. 
Such  is  at  present  tiie  predicament 
of  Turner:  every  ohjcct  in  his  pic- 
turr>  m'i«t  be  of  that  flaring  yellow 
colour  which  would  obtain  respect 
for  them  at  the  court  of  Pekin,  but 
which,  here,  indaoes  people  to  give 
credit  to  wlnt  is  laid  of  the  efiect  of 
the  jriniuHee  on  the  retina,  and  to 
suppose  that  the  jjniiirrr  is  incurably 
afflicted  with  that  muiady. 

Flagrant  as  this  error  of  mannerism 
is,  and  pernicious  as  its  consequences 
are,  there  is  thnt  which  operates 
more  fatally  still,  and  nfrninst  whose 
insidious  agency  precaution  is  uu- 
avaiUng,  because  it  eihiblts  no  ex- 
ternal symptoms,  nothmg  to  ezciCe, 
alarm,  or  to  suggest  the  adoption  of 
prophylactic  treatment ;  we  mean 
that  aslheny  of  mind  which  is  ut- 
terly incurable.  No  one,  we  think,.  . 
can  have  examined  any  considerable 
number  of  works  of  the  English 
school,  -withmit  hnviniT  felt  how  very 
few  exlulut  any  of  that  tin  p  senti- 
ment— that  intense  con  amore  spirit- 
that  prostration  of  self  to  ait,  which 
confers  sach  a  value  npon  the  works 
of  great  artists,  investing  with  the 
glory  of  poetry  not  only  the  Ma- 
donnas of  a  Raphael,  and  the  angels 
of  a  Correggio,  but  even  the  beggar- 
boys  of  a  Mmillo.  It  is  not  every 
one  that  is  called  to  execute  gre^ 
things,  hut  every  one  ought  to  strive 
to  make  little  things  cjreat.  In  the 
hands  ul  a  man  of  genius,  even  the 
hometiest  subjects  acquire  a  captivst- 
tng  grace*  and  a  refinement  of  ex- 
pression, without  sacrificing  propriety 
of  character  or  truth.  Nay,  pro- 
vided that  the  painter  be  in  down- 
right earnest,  be  his  subject  what  it 
may,  or  himself  ever  so  nide  and 
imskilled,  there  will  yet  be  a  nstive 
intelligence  in  his  work,  that  mnnot 
be  mistaken.  Under  the  influence  of 
strong  emotion,  tlie  most  mert  ex- 
press themselves  with  force,  the  most 
nntutored  with  eloqnence ;  so  wher- 
ever there  is  a  strong  impulse  of 
mind,  together  with  devoted  affection, 
there  will  be  some  corresponding 
energy  of  effect  m  the  painting. 
What  is  thos  prodoced  may  not  al- 
ways be  legitimate  not  always  really 
fine ;  yet  be  it  ever  bo  bastard  it  will 
at  all  events  be  better  than  the  feeble 
thiogs  "  begot  'twixt  sleepina;  and 
wahuig," — ^nerveless,  animpassioned« 
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the  very  types  of  insipiditv  and 
dnlness, — ^with  about  as  much  cha- 
racter in  their  composition  as  tiioae 

renowned  heroes,  forHtqwe  Gyas, 
fortisqttf  Cloaittfius.  Woe  to  him 
who  enlists  under  the  banners  of  art, 
from  the  motives  and  with  the  feel- 
ings of  an  hireling !  woe  also  to  art 
when  she  finds  that  by  sueh  men  her 
battles  are  to  be  fought — ^hejr  citadel 
defended ! 

That  to  the  absence  of  enthusiasm, 
to  the  want  of  sincere  and  devoted 
feeiing,  is  to  he  attributed  the  degen- 
eracy of  the  pre^t-Tit  race  of  artists, 
compared  wtih  ihe  mis^htyones  of  ohl, 
can,  we  think,  hardly  be  disputed. 
There  are  many  exceptions ;  but  the 
seneral  character  of  art  is  trivial  and 
Tow.  We  have  clever  hands — what 
we  want  is  great  minds  of  daring,  yet 
not  of  inconsiderate,  overvaultmg 
ambition,  but  minds  conscious  of 
their  powers,  and  determined  to  ex-* 
ert  them.  How  far  indifference  or 
ignorance  nn  the  |»art  of  the  public, 
or  other  unpropitious  circumstances 
may  co-operate  to  thwart  the  efforts 
of  the  artist,  to  chill  him  into  a^thy, 
or  to  sink  him  into  inanity*  is  an- 
nthrr  and  a  very  serious  question. 
80  much  has  already  been  said  re- 
peatedly with  regaid  to  the  exclusion 
of  painting  from  churches,*  in  this 
country,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
for  us  to  touch  upon  that  topic  ;  ex- 
cept it  be  to  remark  thr^t  L^rt  as 
this  disadvantage  is,  it  appears  tu  us 


to  be  somewhat  exaggerated;  at  least 
it  accounts  only  in  part  for  the  ab* 
senoe  of  ^nius  complained  of;  amt 

this  opinion  is  countenanced  not  a 
little  by  the  cirnimstance  that  at  the 
piebent  day,  painting  has  achieved 
no  atraordtnary  works,  even  in  those 
countries  where  its  productions  are 
admitted  into  tlie  temples  of  religion. 
Neither  can  the  inleriority  of  the 
living  schools  be  attributed  to  the 
want  of  academies  and  institutions, 
for  of  these  there  is  certainly  no  lack. 
The  evil,  then,  must  lie  deeper,  and 
we  have  mistaken  the  diagnosis  of 
the  disease.  In  this,  as  in  every 
other  similar  case,  there  are  so  many 
various  combining  causes,  that  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  pronounce  which  is 
the  primiirv  one.  Wc  should  say 
that  what  lias  contributed  more  than 
all  beside  to  reduce  painting  from  its 
hig^  and  palmy  state,"  to  its  pre- 
sent comparatively  mean  ^nd  servile 
condition  is  this — The  heart  or 

THK  PROPLE  IS  NOT  WITH  IT.     If  this 

be  a  truth,  it  is  a  formidable  one, 
since  it  shows  the  case  to  be  hopeless, 
for  neither  the  fiat  of  sovereigns,  the 
acts  of  legislators,  nor  the  premiums 

of  academies  can  avail  aught  to  re- 
move the  evil. — ^That  is  too  deeply 
rooted :  it  may  be  mitigated,  but  not 
the  ori(;iiud  vigour  of  the  art  restored. 
Here  again  <  1 1  <  r  questions  arise,  the 
foremost  of  which  is — How  has  it 
hapi  1  iii'd  that  public  feeling  is  no 
longer  on  the  side  of  art  ?  the  reply 


*  Since*  however,  painting  ii  excluded  not  from  these  alone,  but  ftom  aesriy  sit  our 

otlier  public  buildings,  wc  wuuld  here  suggest  that,  in  case  eilhei  of  the  plans  ktdy  brought 
iiLf  e  the  public,  for  fomiii n  ireneral  inetropo1i»?^?i  rcmetcry  should  rarricd  into 
execudon,  it  should  be  made  m  »ome  degree  subservitfiit,  not  only  to  the  encouragement 
ef  sculpture,  but  of  psindng  likewise.  There  might  «t  lesst  be  one  covered  douler  or 
pordoo  appropriated  to  the  leeepdon  of  frescoes,  the  subjects  of  which  should  be  so  select* 
ed  and  amnged,  ais  to  ron^titute  a  grand  cyclus  of  T(li?:m!T<«  and  mnrti  rrpresentnfions, 
inculcating  chriitian  duties ;  unfolding,  as  it  were,  the  mysteries  of  the  chiistian  dispcmia- 
tioo.  That  numerous  ejections  and  diAoUties  would  arise  as  well  as  to  the  praedca- 
bfllty  ss  to  die  propriety  of  such  an  idea,  we  are  perfecdy  aware ;  the  prejudices  of  some 
would  rewit  aprninj^t  it,  an  tmhprominfr  inno^Tition — n<^  tending  to  convert  the  .ihodes 
of  death  uiu>  a  place  of  amusement  lor  the  living ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  would 
denounee  It  as  puerile  and  supersdtious.  With  regard  to  the  fonnercbis  of  penMUis,  we 
would  agree  with  them  that  weri'  such  the  real  olgect  and  iiUent  here  ccmtemplatcd,  the 
plan  ought  by  all  means  to  be  disooiiraped;  in^^tfnd  of  wbicli  the  very  reverse  of  this 
might  rationally  be  expected ;  numcly,  Uiat  sucii  a  series  of  paindngs  would  become  a 
adMol  of  instruction— of  instruction  rendered  more  unpresvve  by  the  assodations  eon* 
nected  with  the  place  itself:  none  could  return  in  a  worse  frame  of  mind  tluin  when 
they  entere<1—  many  in  a  far  better.  At  the  same  time  we  are  aware  tluU  such  a  sug- 
gestion will  in  oil  probability  be  (>couted  by  a  third  set  of  objecttMrs,  who  would  couaidcr 
die  scheme  as  too  fiiroed  and  eztravagaat,  utteriy  Ibieign  to  our  feelings  as  EngKshmen, 
and  ill  calculated  to  assimilate  with  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Still  we 
could  wish  to  see  the  experiment  made,  were  it  only"  for  ilu-  purpose  of  decidin  :  whrther 
the  opportimity  thuii  presented  to  them,  would  awiikcn  in  our  ai  usi^  uiiy  geitiu^  Mhich 
is  now  donnant  because  no  Held  is  open  Ibr  the  exertion  of  its  energies. 
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i*? ;  ^rcause  enthusiasm  lifi*'  subsided, 
and  the  faith  that  (uk  i  burnt  so 
warmly,  has  grown  lukewarm.  Be- 
fore we  proceed,  however,  we  nmst 
anticipate  anobjectioii,  whidiwe  fore- 
see will  be  made  to  our  argument ; 
namely,  that  what  wc  have  just  been 
saying  will  in  nowibe  apply  to  this 
country,  where  painting  was  haidly 
known  till  after  the  reformation ;  nor 
can  that  enthusiasm  and  faith  be 
said  to  have  ceased  which  in  fact 
never  existed.  We  were  speaking 
not  so  much  in  reference  to  its  state 
here  at  home,  as  of  the  inferiority  of 
modern  art  generally,  especially  in 
that  loftier  department  of  it,  in  which 
its  noblest  triumphs  were  achieved. 
Although,  therefore,  it  would  be  in- 
correct to  say  that  painting  has  de- 
clined in  this  country,  something  like 
the  same  causes  that  have  tended  to 
its  degeneracy  in  the  climate  whrro 
it  once  flourished,  hare  prove  nted 
and  will  prevent  its  taking  fii m  root 
in  this.  Tliere  its  glory  has  departed, 
but  it  has  not,  hVv  the  prophet,  left 
its  hallowing  and  inspiring  mantle 
behinrl,  for  us  to  invest  ourselves 
withai.  With  us,  art  may  be  a 
welcomed  and  an  honoured  guest, 
royally  lodged,  coorteonsly  entertain- 
ed, nevertheless  an  alien  to  our 
*nff('rtions :  she  may  be  the  mistress 
o!  11  r  dalliance,  but  not  the  wife  of 
our  bosom  ;  the  sharer  of  our  revels, 
hot  not  the  participator  in  our 
counsels.  Whether  the  reader  will 
be  able  to  frarne  nut  onr  meaning 
from  oTir  jumble  of  metaphors,  we 
somewhat  doubt:  at  all  events,  we 
hope  that  he  will  fimcy  he  can  do.  so, 
as  that  wUl  spare  ns  a  long  statement 
of  facts,  for  which  we  have  no  room. 
Lest,  however,  we  «]ion]i!  he  oharcrf^rl 
with  wrapping  up  tht  n  iio-iaeanuig 
in  thesplendour  uf  Delphic  ambiguity, 
we  wilt  briefly  advert  to  a  few  of  the 
circumrtanoes  which,  in  our  opinion, 
will  debar  paintin?  from  attaining  in 
this  our  countr}'  and  airp,  that  emi- 
nence of  dignity  it  elsewhere  and  in 
other  times  possessed* 

Independently  of  painting  being 
here  excluded  from  all  places  of  public 
worship,  and  thereby  prevpnttHl  from 
acquinug  any  authority  and  mtiuence 
over  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  by  no  means  a  pro- 
pitioas  period  for  its  growth,  nor  is 
the  English  nation  disposed  to  foster 
it  with  cordiality.  The  spirit  of  these 


our  days  has  little  sincere  s\TnpaFln' 
with  pursuits  which,  while  they  de- 
mand assiduous  culture  and  unremit- 
ted diligence,  do  not  promise  in  re- 
turn any  direct  and  tangible  advan- 
tages.   The  patronage  of  courts  and 
of  princes  will  no  longer  suthce,  as 
formerly,  to  give  an  ail-commanding 
vogue ;  popular  opuiion  has  become 
the  lord  of  the  ascendant,  and  we 
have  so  many  other  concerns  to  at- 
tend to,  either  of  business  or  amuse- 
ment, more  immediately  alfecting  our 
interest,  or  more  congenial  to  our 
tastes,  that  we  have  little  leisure  or 
inclination  to  make  a  serious  business 
of  that  which  seems  to  be  a  mere 
luxury — particularly  if  it  be  a  luxury 
that  can  be  relished  in  perfection  only 
by  an  acquired  taste.  We  are  an  in- 
telligent peoples  ft  reading  people ;  a 
luxurious  people — not  an  imagina- 
tive, not  a  poetical,  not  a  picture- 
loving  people:  in  addition  to  these 
positive  and  negative  signs  in  our 
national  character,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  class  of  society 
whose  influence  is  most  direct  in 
matters  of  art,  is,  KaT'f^oytiy,  fashion- 
able ;  and  where  fashion  bears  para- 
mount sway  in  all,  it  is  easy  to  divine 
what  must  be  the  fate  of  art.  How 
this  can  render  the  case,  with  r^ard 
to  art,  so  very  desperate,  will  be 
questioned  by  many,  since  fasliion  is 
always  ready  to  engage  in  her  train, 
and  take  under  her  pnitection  all  who 
can  contribute  to  her  eclat.  Without 
doubt — and  therein  lies  tlie  mischief 
— she  will  assume  the  character  of 
the  patron,  provided  she  may  exer- 
cise the  dominion  of  the  tyrant  s  so 
long  as  art  will  condescend  to  be  the 
crowd-attracting  lion  of  the  day,  or 
the  sycophantic  toad-eater,  will  she 
pet  and  pamper  it.    Biit,  alasf  hers 
is  that  kind  of  patronage  which  would 
task  a  Milton  to  write  nhidm-pimm 
vers^  for  albums;  it  is  the  patronage 
to  which   imbecility   aspires,  and 
which  genius  disdains.     In  submit- 
ting to  the  pride  of  the  illustrious 
and  noble  there  may  be  bitterness 
to  submit  to  the  vulgar  caprices  of 
Ihshioo   is  ignominy :  and  when 
merit  does  so,  it  barters  its  birth- 
right for  a  mes3  of  pottage.  Fashion 
and  art  are  antagonistic  principles, 
without  anything  in  common,  and 
incapable  of  coalescing.   The  one  b 
of  tardy,  the  other  of  mnst  mn'^hrnom 
growth;  the  one  must  be  nurtured 
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by  the  genius  of  a  whole  people,  tlic 
other  is  the  narrow  affectation  of  a 
particular  class.  It  is  upon  national 
charactar  alone  that  art  can  be  per* 
nanently  based  ao  aa  to  exert  a 
powerfol  moral  oncrp;)',  and  achieve 
great  and  noble  works,  as  in  ancient 
Greece  or  moderu  ituly  ;  while  of 
ftshkm  the  very  essence  is  artifidal- 
neaa»  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  opposite  to  pure  art,  whose 
business  lies  with  nature,  although 
refining  it  from  leaven  and  dross. 
Faahion  ia  altogether  a  thing  of  con- 
vention and  external  form ;  it  con- 
ceals or  perverts  the  natural  feelings 
and  sentiments  ;  it  substitutoB  ano- 
ther— not  a  better — nature  lor  hu- 
manity ;  whatever  is  common  to  the 
species  it  shnns  as  vulgar.  Notwith* 
fftanding  all  this,  it  may  sometimes 
happen  that  its  favour  will  ?t  t  in  the 
cUrection  of  art,  but  then  this  ia 
merely  a  fortuitous  and  temporary 
circomitanoe.  It  likea  art  aa  it  doea 
n  pet  lap-dog,  and  when  it  is  a  crea- 
ture of  that  moan,  mongrel,  spiritless 
nature  ;  not  because  it  has  any  par- 
ticular affection  for  the  over-fed, 
sickly  brute,  but  because  it  flatters  a 
certain  paltry  vanity  to  have  Ita  own 
self-importance  reflected  even  in  so 
despicable  a  creature. 

In  all  probability  this  will  be 
thought  not  only  very  much  over- 
■trained,  but  positively  contradictory 
to  fact,  since  it  most  unquestionably 
is  the  fashion  for  ppnpio  to  nffcct 
connoisseurship,  and  to  make  a 
parade  of  their  love  of  art ;  the  pub- 
uc  flock  to  fxhibitiima  of  every  kind, 
nor  are  these  exhibitiona  confined  to 
tlie  metropolis  and  its  sister  capitals ; 
every  provincial  town  of  eminence 
having  now  its  annual  or  biennial 
exhibition  of  paintings.  As  far,  too, 
aa  employment  can  be  conaidcvcd  sy- 
nonymous with  patronage,  then  ia 
more  of  the  hitter  tli  an  there  ever  was 
at  any  Iodik  r  jicnod  ;  while  the 
ranks  of  art  arc  daily  receiving  new 
adventurers,  who  are  either  impelled 
by  instinctive  love  of  sndi  pursuits, 
or  scdnrcd  hv  the  prospect  of  gain,  if 
not  of  fame  :  in  short,  tho  symptoms 
are  all  highly  flattering.  External 
mnptoms,  however,  aie  apt  to  be 
oaoeitfiils  vtd  the  chill  of  miagiying 
must  come  over  the  most  sanguine, 
when  it  is  df»nianded — Wliat  is  the 
upshot  of  all  this  seeming  prosperity? 
We  are  like  a  trader  making  immense 


returns,  yet  so  far  from  rcali7insr  any 
profits,  tiiat  his  thriving  business  bos 
brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the 
gazette.  These  ia  in  this  country  too 
much  canting  about  the  fine  arts,  and 
too  little  sincere  devotion  for  them  ; 
not  but  that  there  are  at  the  same 
time  many  individuals  of  distin^uu»ii- 
ed  taate  and  intelligence,  yet  withoat 
that  zeal  that  urges  men  to  make  cru- 
sades or  to  gain  proscl\^es.  Even 
the  present  tone  of  society  is  by  no 
means  eminently  propitious  for  the 
developement  of  tboae  tastea  withoufe 
which  there  can  be  no  ainoere  affec- 
tion for  art,  because  there  can  be  no 
vivid  perception  of  its  charms.  Not- 
withstanding its  itliuement  of  exte- 
rior, the  temperament  of  fashionable 
life  ia  decidedly  opposed  to  that  deli- 
cafta  aensibility,  that  single-hearted- 
ness, and  that  unaffected  enthusiasm, 
in  short,  that  poetic  character  and 
contcmpiauve  frame  of  mind,  which 
are  indiapenaahle  to  thoae  who  would 
hold  converse  with  &e  muse  of  art, 
and  who  aspire  to  be  admitted  to  her 
mysteries — to  participate  in  her  reve- 
lations. The  difference  between 
drawing-room  flirtation,  and  the  deo 
votion  of  love,  ia  not  greater  thaa 
that  between  a  mere  liking  for  seeing 
pictures,  and  a  passionate  admiration 
of  painting,  not  for  its  superficial  and* 
merely  sensual  beauties,  but  for  its 
abatract  chaima  of  mind :  to  sum  up 
tile  giat  of  our  argument  in  one  brief 
sentence,  society  is  a  worldling,  and 
art  is  a  I'latonist.  The  consequences 
are  obvious.  We  do  not  object  to 
painting  as  an  amusing  dangler.  So 
long  as  it  is  content  to ''do  the  agree* 
able,*'  to  flatter  our  vanity— «ay  even 
to  support  the  part  of  a  tolerably  de- 
cent buffoon,  for  want  of  something 
better  to  attend  to,  we  are  very  well 
aatiafied  with  it;  hut  no  aooner  doea 
it  aaaorae  the  tone  of  an  instructor 
and  a  nionitor,  than  wp  dismiss  it, 
mm  ctremome,  as  a  dull  ]h  tLtnt  whose 
lessons  are  crabbed  and  austere; 
whoae  mannera  are  republve  and 
uncouth.  We  may  farther  observe, 
that  it  is  with  painting  as  it  is  with 
the  sex ;  most  men,  let  them  disguise 
it  as  they  may,  have  a  certain  dread 
of  intellectual  women ;  showineai  of 
poraon  and  manner  wkl  aecuremom 
admirers  thui  elevation  of  mind,^ 
not  that  any  man,  unle'^s  he  be  a  fool 
himself,  likes  an  absolute  simpleton 
neither,  but  the  pert  flippancy — we 
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have  Rrrntchrd  out  the  word  philoso- 
phy—n\  a  Morgan,  will  prove  far 
more  attractive  than  the  maBCoIine 
intellect  of  a  DeStael. 
'  LctuBjQit  ask  onmWesyWhaf  sort 
of  eBOoangement  painting  has  actu- 
ally  experienced  here— on  what  kind 
of  works  has  it  chiefly  been  employ- 
ed? It  is  unnecesflary  to  advert  to 
portrait  painting,  boUi  became  its 
success  is  incontestable,  and  because 
that  branch  nf  the  art  is  ton  decidedly 
niattor  of  fact,  to  cnriio  w  ithin  the 
scope  of  our  argument ;  setting  this 
aside  tiien,  for  what  and  for  whom 
hare  am  painters  generally  worked? 
ihr  exhibitions,  for  dealers  in.  art,  for 
publishers.  Much  hn.'^  been  said  of 
the  liberal  and  enterprising  spirit  of 
the  Boydells,  and  of  the  magnificent 
aKoangement  they  gave  to  the  Brt- 
tish  school.  That  tiiey  were  munifi- 
cent in  their  way,  we  do  not  qnes* 
tion,  neither  that  they  were  well-in- 
tentioned men  ;  and,  most  probably^ 
sincere  when  they  conceived  them- 
selves to  be  fostering  sit*  and  rearing 
vp  professors  of  it,  who  should  ac- 
complish great  works.  Still  there 
was  too  much  both  of  self-com- 
placency and  Henry  -  Colbunmm  in 
^  business;  witness  the  Shsks- 
peare  Crallery,  whieh,  making  every 
possible  allowance,  was,  after  all,  a 
failure,  although  qnitr  as  good  as  wa<5 
to  be  expected  from  such  a  system. 
WiUi  here  and  there  an  exception,  it 
was  woefolty  doll,  a  heavy  mass  of 
graphic  commentary  on  the  dramSc 
thf''^  text.  Some  of  our  readers  may 
perhaps  have  heard  the  phrase  of 
good  "  furuiture  pictures,"  or  prints; 
nor  do  vre  know  of  any  more  signifi- 
cant and  characteristic  epithet  for  the 
generality  of  the  productions  thus 
got  up,  in  which  there  is  about  as 
much  feeling  and  mind  as  in  those 
more  usefidjpieces  of  furniture,  chairs 
andsofos.  We  sospectthataitisbiit 
31- fitted  to  thrive  in  bargain-making 
with  the  public ;  for  it  is  either  above 
such  busine'^s,  and  suffers  itself  to  be 
overreached  by  tlie  merest  novice,  or, 
in.  Older  to  convince  the  vrorld  it  is 
not  so^  falls  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  becomes  a  very  curraud- 
geon.  Without  ofFonrr,  ton,  to  those 
otherwise  worthy  persons  who  seek 
to  form  sodi  an  alliance  between  the 
flsnins  of  paunting  and  the  spirit  of 
mammon,  we  are  of  opinion  that  in 
qiite  of  their  allected  regard  for  the 


former,  they  exhibit  in  their  attempt 
too  much  of  tl!at  offensive  prudence 
which  induces  some  persons  to  select 
a  vrife  for  the  very  qualities  that  re- 
commend a  housekeeper. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  torn 
the  medal :  the  obverse  has  been  un* 
promising  enough — hoiiK  ly  and  dow- 
dyish ;  the  reverse  is  certainly  much 
better,  in  many  respecto  admirable. 
Whece  matter*of-mct  is  all  in  all; 
where  mere  cleverness  is  a  sufficient 
title  to  distinction  ;  where  the  treat- 
ment of  accessories  is  all  important ; 
where  the  subject  signifies  nothings 
and  the  execation  every  thing ;  when 
technical  dexterity  and  pictorial 
sleight  of  band  avail  more  than  real 
nerve  and  sinew,  there  do  siir- 
nalize  ourselves ;  and  had  at  t  no  mure 
ambitioas  ahn  than  that  of  merely 
pleasing  the  eye,  and  amusing  tfait 
mind,  we  might  ju?t!y  flatter  our- 
selves with  the  itlea  o\  having  attain- 
ed the  highest  summit,  leaving  to 
those  who  are  to  succeed  us,  the  task 
of  climbing  dovm  agahi  from  the  lofty 
eminence.  That  we  are  really  ele* 
vated  to  an  altitude  which  makes  the 
brains  of  some  persons  giddy,  may, 
not  unreasonably,  be  inferred  from 
the  extravagant  vapouring  ondextasiea 
of  those  who  extol  cleverness  as  an 
absolute  prodig}',  and  who  see  no  dif- 
ferrnce  of  mind  in  minds  so  differently 
constituted  as  those  of  Cristali  and 
Poussin.  The  hand  of  the  draftsman 
and  that  of  the  coloorist  are,  for  the 
most  part,  ox  ju  rt  enoug^  in  land- 
scape, local  portraiture,  and  architec- 
tural delineation  ;  in  btill  life  and  low 
life  ;  in  lamiliar  and  domestic  sub- 
jecte  we  generally  display  that  de- 
gree of  devemess  and  skill  which  ia 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  spectator  and 
insure  success.  In  works  of  this 
stamp,  dulness  is  not  absolutely  fa- 
tal, because  it  is  not  positively  ridi- 
colons;  for  if  a  school-boy  blabbers 
without  grace*  or  a  cobbler  exhihite 
an  obvious  vnnitv  of  countenance, 
there  is  nothniL^  in  tliis  to  •shock  the 
beholder;  but  a  nmny-luukmg  hero, 
or  a  Psyche  with  the  expression  of  a 
pretty  milliner,  or  a  Pandora  who 
seems  playing  with  a  honbonniere,  is 
at  once  ludicrous  and  revolting.  Even 
had  we  nothing  else  on  which  to 
ground  our  national  pretensions,  our 
school  ofWater-colonrPlunterswonld 
entitle  us  to  respect ;  and  it  may  be 
considered  to  represent,  upon  ^ 
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whole,  the  quality  of  English  mind 
and  feeling,  as  appertains  to  art :  it 
seems  expressly  formed  lur  us,  and 
we  for  tbat.   Fleasing  and  graceAil 
delineatioiiB  of  actual  nature,  ezecutr 
ed  with  materials  that  prescribe  a 
moderate  seule,  and  a  particular  at- 
tention to  delicacy  of  effect,  are  those 
most  congenial  with  our  disposition, 
and  whidi  parttcularly  recommoid 
themaelvaB  to  us,  inasmuch  as  they 
require  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
beholder,  since  he  who  runs  may 
read.  What  in  oil-painting  would  he 
either  coarse,  or  oold,  or  maipid,  in 
this  style  acquires  an  amenity  that, 
by  flatterinc;  the  eye,  passes  for  the 
superior  skill  and  t.aste  of  the  artist  ; 
whereas  it  ought,  in  most  cases,  ra- 
ther to  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of 
the  workmanship  apd  materials.— 
However  this  may  be,  there  is  cer- 
tainly far  less  of  obvious  dofiriency 
and  mediocrity  in  the  productions  of 
this  class;  probably,  because  they 
aim  at  lil^e  more  than  the  imita- 
tion of  nature  ui  her  fiuniliar  moods. 
One  cirrnm'^tance,  too,  which  may 
tend  to  prepossess  the  public  in  favour 
uf  this  branch  of  painting,  is  that  as 
on  the  one  hand  it  rarely  affects  sub* 
jects  that  demand  any  vigour  of  mind* 
or  any  profu^irtd  knowledp:e,  and  con- 
sequently displays  few  abortive  at- 
tempts ;  so  neither  on  the  other  does 
it  seek  those  coarse  and  vulgar  ones 
that  seem  painted  expressly  to  meet 
the  taste  and  understanding  of  the 
lowest  grade  of  exhibition-visitors. 
In  fact,  this  style  seems  more  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  subjects  where  the 
scenery  constitutes  Uie  principal,  and 
human  actors  support  only  ue  sub- 
ordinate part ;  and  where  manner 
is  of  equal,  if  not  of  suijerior,  im- 
portance, to  tlie  matter  itself.  An- 
other branch  of  art,  to  which  we 
must  briefly  advert  in  this  place,  al- 
though we  have  already  anticipated 
some  of  our  remarks,  while  speaking 
of  the  Annuals, — is  that  which  is 
concerned  with  ^e  embellislunent  of 
books.   Here  there  is  certainly  very 
much  to  commend ;  at  the  same  time, 
not  a  little  to  disajiprove  :  compared 
with  thcru(i»'  scralchings,  the  mawk- 
ish, unmeaning  designs  that  were 
formerly  wont  to  be  employed  for 
this    purpose,  the  engravings  now 
intro.lii    1  into,  or  published  as  ac- 
conipajiiuK Ills  to,  literary  works,  arc 
really  prodijjiea — chefs  d'wurre  of 


taste  and  cxecutioil*  In  the  charac- 
ter of  mere  embellishments  they  arc 
more  sparingly  employed,  it  being  uu 
longer  deemed  necessary  to  recom- 
mend a  dictionary  by  an  allegorical 
frontispiece  of  vile  design  and  unin- 
tellipriblc  rig;marole  ;  and  it  is  ^nmc 
satisfaction  to  reject,  that  this  maud- 
lin taste  is  entirely  gone  by.  Now- 
a<days  the  pencil  is  seldom  called  in, 
except  to  represent  actual  scenes  and 
objects  which  would  be  imperfectly 
understood  from  mere  verbal  descrip- 
tion, and  this  also  ia  as  it  should  be, 
since  in  scenes  of  mere  imagination  ' 
it  generally  happens  that,  so  &r  frook 
illustrating,  the  designer  rather  con- 
tradicts the  printed  text.  In  this 
humble  and  mechanical,  yet  really 
uaelul,  descriptive  atyle,  where  little 
more  is  requisite  than  to  transcribe 
accurately  from  nature,  there  \<,  <>f 
course,  nothing  that  can  with  any 
propriety  be  termed  art,  unless  we 
also  include  under  that  term  pattern^ 
drawing,  the  laying  down  maps,  and 
constructing  diagrams. 

Whilst  alluding  to  this  subaltern 
department,  we  ought  not  to  he  alto- 
gether silent  on  the  subject  of  litho-> 
graphy.  lliis  novel  process  has  been 
jealously  viewed,  both  by  engravers 
and  others,  as  tending  to  hnver  art 
by  making  it  cheap  and  common  : 
this  is  rather  a  singular  complaint, 
for  another  step  would  conduct  us  to 
the  conclusi(;D.  that  engraving  on 
copper  ought  also  to  be  proscribed, 
since,  by  multiplying  the  ]iroductiorva 
of  the  pencil,  it  makes  them  more 
common  than  thev  otherwise  would 
be.  By  making  the  sterling  and  ex- 
cellent cheap  and  common,  in  other 
words,  generally  accessible  and  pub- 
lic, lithography  would  render  u  real 
service  to  society  :  we  look  on  it  witii 
mistrust  for  a  very  different  reason, 
namely,  because  it  multiplies  and 
disseminates  the  base,  the  jjaltn,',  the 
vitiated  and  the  vitiating  ;  because  it 
facilitates  the  means  of  bringing  to 
market  a  deal  of  trash,  possessing  a 
certain  spurious  taste,  that  imposea 
upon  the  multitude,  and  which  is,  on 
that  ven,'  account,  more  injurious 
than  what  is  actually  intolerable ; 
for  as  a  St.  Giles's  courtezan  would 
seduce  no  one  above  the  rank  or  taste 
of  a  scavenpcT,  so  the  wretched 
scratchings  which  the  invention  of 
lithography  lia^ncaj  lybanislud,  could 
neither  mislead  nor  seduce  any  one 
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widk « fMrtiele  of  JiidgDMiit  nod  com- 
mon  aenae.   On  the  other  hand,  it 

haa  been  asserted,  that  this  mode  of 
pnurravin^  is  calculated  to  introduce 
a  poor,  HimBy,  feeble  style  of  execu- 
tion, without  correctness  of  drawing, 
and  utterly  devoid  of  ftellng ;  and,  in- 
4eed»  were  we  to  judge  soldfy  irom  tlie 
specimf  produced  in  this  country — 
exccptiiii:,  however,  tho,'*e  reallv  ex- 
qui::iitc  liiiiigs  by  Mr.  Lauu,  and  utic  ur 
two  otiiers  we  should  onbesitatingly 
acquiesce  in  this  opinion  ;  they,  how- 
ever, who  have  beheld  any  of  the  truly 
masterlv  prdductions  of  the  Munich 
i>chool,  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  as  to 
the  ability  of  lithography  to  reflect  all 
the  most  Talnable  qnalities  in  awork 
of  art— character,  expression,  senti- 
laent,  and  spirit.  It  is  questionable 
whether  this  mode  ol  ext  rution  can 
be  ever  brought  to  produce  an  effect 
aqptifalent  to  ^jhatof  highly-finished, 
elaborate  line  engraving;  yet  even 
jErranting  that  it  could  r.rroniplish 
th'!«.  it  ver\^  evidnnt  tliat  such 
works  could  not  be  atfordcd  at  a  much 
lower  price  thaa  if  they  were  done 
in  tba  tatter  manner,  since,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  care  requisite  in  work- 
intr,  anfl  the  necessity  for  frequent 
re-iuuching  and  repair,  the  talent  em- 
ployed upon  them  must  be  adequately 

We  have  now  laid  before  the  reader, 

at  somewhat  greater  lengtli  than  we 
purposed,  our  ideas  respectinj^  the 
state  of  public  feeling  for  art  m  this 
coantry,  endeavouring  to  account  for 
lliose  apparently  irreconcilable  con- 
tradictions arising  from  affected  fond- 
ni'«'»  and  real  indifference ;  and  have 
pointed  out  the  direction  to  which 
art  itself  inclines.  The  inferences 
are  not  particolarly  flattering  either 
to  the  |)ablic  or  to  artists :  if  the  for- 
mer be  but  cold  or  injudiciou>^  prt- 
trons,  we  arc  not  quite  sure  that  the 
latter  merit  more  zealous  encourage- 
ment. But,  good  reader,  we  cannot 
dismiae  you  yet;  for  we  have  not 
said  a  word  either  of  the  exhibitions, 
or  of  the  system  of  exhibiting,  and 
this  tatter  may  throw  some  farther 
light  on  tile  subject.   Ask  any  per- 


eon  who  ia  any  body—- that  u,  any 

well-dressed  man  or  woman— >we 
might  add  child — if  exhibitions  be  of 
any  real  srn  irr  in  furthering  the  in- 
terests ol  art,  and  the  tone  of  their 
reply  will  convince  you  that  the  ques- 
tion ia  oonaidered  an  imperthient  one 
— something  very  much  tike  doubtiog 
whether  two  anfl  two  make  four. 
We,  however,  arr  ^^oniewhat  scepti- 
cal :  we  do  uut  icg<ud  the  matter  as 
a  aelf-evident  proposition;  or  we 
might  say,  that,  every  point  con- 
sidered, we  are  very  much  disposed 
to  doubt  whether  the  disadvantages 
of  the  system  may  not  equal  or  even 
ontw«(p  ite  heneflta.  We  have,  like- 
wise, a  suspicion  that,  although  exhi- 
bitions may  further  the  viewsofartist^ 
they  arc  not — at  least  as  we  find  them 
managed,  calculated  to  promote  the 
interests  of  art ;  for  art  and  artists,  it 
should  aeem*  not  nnftequently  {Hill 
opposite  waya.  Now,  that  annual 
exhibitions  accomplish  the  object  for 
which  they  were  instituted,  there  is 
unequivocal  testimony  —  testimony 
which  nothing  can  mvalidate— ^or 
wherefore  should  ao  many  thonaanda 
pay  their  shillings,  and  toil  up  1]ie 
dismal  staircase  at  Somerset  House, 
save  out  of  pure  entlm^  a^m,  and 
most  disinterested  affecliuu  lur  paint- 
uag?  An  iU-natared  peraon — ^heaven 
forbid  that  such  epithet  should  he 
applied  to  us ! — ^might  hint  that  there 
are  nunu  rnus  other  reasons  that  in- 
duce the  public — the  havmg-nothing- 
to-do  idlen  <tf  the  town,  and  tiie 
baatling,  aight-loving,  lion-hunting 
idlers  from  the  country,  to  go  ana 
stare,  and  admire,  and  pish  and  pshaw, 
and  criticise,  and  "heaven  help  usT* 
in  the  frowsy  rooms  and  closets  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  or  in  tibe  better 
appointed  apartments  of  the  Suffolk 
Street  parvenus.  There  are  reasons 
as  "plenty  as  blackberries:" — impri- 
miSf  the  bustle  and  the  squeeze,  the 
how-do-ye*doing  with  propria  per- 
MUM  acqnaintance,  and  the  pleaanre 
of  recognizing  those  whose  prosy 
faces  display  themselves  in  gilded 
fram^.  Then  again  there  is  the  still 
more  frequent  aatisfoction  of  being 


•  ^Vhat,  in  our  esutnatiun,  renders  iitliography  a  valuable  discovery  wiiii  regard  to 
art,  is,  dbtat  it  enables  a  painter  to  oooiroit  Us  first  ideas  and  sketches  to  the  material 

which  is  to  nriuUiply  (lu m,  with  as  much  facility  and  freedom  as  if  be  were  drawing 
upon  paper,  so  that  imthinfr  nf  fh.it  original  spirit  and  finer  essence  which  render 
studies  of  this  de^icriptiuu  aluu>;>l  uieiiUumble,  can  evaj[>uratt;,  aa  uiiu>t  more  or  less 
happen  ia  cepyingv 
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admired,  at  least  being  atued  at» 

onc's-self.    We  forbear  enumerating 
various  other  motives,  ail  of  which 
are  more  or  less  influential,  and  al- 
most  any  one  of  ^thkik  woold  of  it- 
self prove  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
visit  an  exhibition  under  the  pretext 
— frequently  the  self-delusion— of  un- 
derstanding, or  caring  fur  paintings. 
The  very  circumstances  that,  to  the 
great  majority,  prove  an  attraction, 
is  a  serious  annoyance  to  the  lover 
of  art,  viz.,  the  crowd  of  visitors, 
and  the  dense  thronir  of  pictures. 
Both  of  these  are  esseutiui  to  satisfy 
the  vulgar }— the  fbrmer  gives  them 
confidence,  serves  to  keep  them  in 
coimtcnance,  and  carrie-^  conviction 
to  their  consciences  that  Lire  looking 
at  what  Li  worth  seeing,  while  the 
otlier  sbews  them  Uiat  they  have 
their  money's  worth  for  dieir  money. 
Then  there  is  such  an  agreeable  med- 
ley of  subjects,*  and  such  variety  in 
the  mode  of  treating  them,  that  every 
one  ia  sore  to  find  something  to  bis 
tastCf  be  bis  ftmdumt  for  millinery 
and  trinkets ;  for  ladies  bediiened  out 
in  borrowed  finery,  or  more  chastely 
displaying  tliemseives  im  puris  nain- 
ralibuit ;  fur  horses  as  large  as  life,  or 
minikin  heroes ;  for  lugubrious  sen* 
timent,  or  luiurty  practical fim.  No 
one,  when  he  glances  bis  eye  around, 
can  accuse  the  Royal  Af  ;i(l  iny  of 
being  stingy  and  iastidiuus,  or  deny 
that  the  public  is  partiailarly  good- 
natured  and  indulgent.  Universal 
toleration,  if  not  discretion,  seems  to 
be  here  the  order  of  the  dnv  ;  else 
could  80  many  things,  that  one  would 
be  ashamed  to  admit  into  a  comer 
a.  back  parlour,  be  suffered  to  display 
themselves  in  an  academy  whose 
president  and  members  have,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  some  little  regard  for  the 
character  of  tlie  profebsion  to  which 
they  belong,  as  well  as  for  those  arts 
over  whose  interests  they  profess  to 
watcli  ?    Ill  ere  is  hardly  a  single  ex- 
hibition without  a  tolerable  sprink- 
ling of  mere  daubs,  or  without  seve- 
ral of  those  subjects  whidi  are  in 
such  request  wilb  the  decorators  of 


satufT-box  lids.   Williai^y  would 

devi'^c,  if  iKJssible,  some  plausible  ex- 
cuse in  favour  of  this  system  of  in- 
discriminate admission,  yet,  the  only 
tiling  that  can  be  urged  in  its  finour 
— if,  indeed,  it  be  of  any  avail,  is* 
that  by  immediate  comparison  ivith 
what  is  detcstfilily  bad,  even  very 
mediocre  performances  will  appear 
to  some  advantage.   Na)r,  tbatnv 
do  not  err  egregiously  wide  of  Aa 
mark  in  this  suspicion  of  ours,  we 
are  the  rather  inclined  to  believe, 
pecini?  that  the  academy  appear  to 
have  uo  ili^like  in  their  hearts  to  what 
is  superlatively  bad;  or,  to  speak 
more  to  the  purpose,  we  mi|^t  say, 
that  they  would  rather  receive  bad 
pirtiirps  tluin  verv  srood  out;-,  should 
the  latter  not  be  painted  by  an  IL  A., 
or  at  least  by  some  one  who  is  of 
their  party.  Now  that  there  b  a  rival 
exhibition,  the  Royal  Academy  may 
see  the  policyof  not  carrying  this  sjiirit 
of  enmity,  on  the  one  haind,  aud  of 
favoritism  on  the  other,  too  far ;  yet, 
no  one  in  his  senses  can  believe  that 
the  woist  things  cihibited  in  titeir 
rooms  this  year,  are  still  better  than 
the  most  tolerable'  nf  the  excluded 
pictures ;  lur  li  so,  the  latter  deserved, 

not  only  to  be  turned,  but  abaolntely 
kicked  ont;  or  they  wofuld  have  betn 

treated  more  according  to  their  me- 
rits, had  they  been  sentenced  to  an 
auUh-da-fe.  When  the  newspapers 
toU  us  that  an  unprecedented  nnmbcr 
of  pictures  and  drawings  had  been 
rejected  this  year,  tlieir  inference,  and 
that  of  the  public,  was,  that  we  shotsld 
have  an  exceedingly  choice  Elxbibition, 
for  it  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  the 
R.  A/s  vrould  take  any  skimmed 
milk  when  diey  might  have  ail  cream. 
That  they  could  have  had  all  pure 
cream,  we  much  doubt ;  that  they 
have  taken  a  considerable  portion  of 
skimmM.  milk,  and  milk  and  water* 
is  now  no  secret ;  and  if  they  helped 
themselves  to  the  latter  more  liberally 
than  there  was  anv  necessity  for 
doing,  it  is  not  lor  us  to  say  that  they 
did  so  tmadvisedly.  The  Royal  Aca^ 
demy-"periiapa  corporate  bodies  in 


*  There  are  occasionally  lonie  very  curious  Juxt»fdiilioBS  In  die  smnganent  of 

the  pict!irc5,  and  this  year  a  partioilnrly  droll  one  occurs,  fbr  the  spectator  has  at 
the  same  ririie  a  front  view  of  Tom  Moore,  and  back  view  of  a  naked  lady,  with  a 
most  formidable  lei^th  of  8pine,  whan  Mr.  Ward  ia  pleased  to  deaigaste  Vas> 
hope  tborc  was  no  libellous  intent  on  the  part  of  the  academy,  to  insiniiate  thst 
the  Iri?li  hard  has  after  all  exhibited  in  bis  poetry  only  the  back  side  ofVennSi  and 
that,  too,  oi'  ituch  a  Venus  as  this. — Tht  hanging  committee  are  sad  wa^s  I 
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general — are  prudent  after  a  fash  ion  of 
their  own,  which  is  apt  to  pu/^zle  the 
uninitttlad.  Tbe  good  folks  out  of 
dooft  cannot  iinderatuid  what  mo*' 
thre  can  by  any  chance  induce  the 
Araderay  to  reject  the  bettor  for  the 
worse ;  since  notiiing  seems  more 
accordant  with  plain  commun  sense, 
HMO  that  they  sbonld  endeamrar  to 
get  as  much  as  they  possibly  can  fsi 
what  is  good,  with  aa  little  of  the 
bad  a5  they  can  help.  So  they  would, 
we  dare  say,  did  nothing  interfere 
with  audi  a  straight  forward  mode 
of  proceeding.  It  ia  not  00  modi 
the  merit  of  the  pieces  that  requires 
to  be  djVcnssed,  as  the  pretMisions  of 
those  ^vhi)  send  them  t  thus,  Mr.  A, 
may  pauit  portraits  too  well  for  one 
who  la  not  an  R,  A. ;  Mr.  B/a,  on  the 
oontnury,  are  bat  very  so  so,  conse- 
quently may  very  safely  be  admitted  ; 
Mr.  C.  has  offended  some  of  the  iUns- 
tritnmi;  Mr.  D.  is  suspected  of  being 
a  radical;  Mr. £.ia  too  independent; 
while  Mcaira.  F.  0«  flfce.  to  Sf.  aie  all, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  sadly  out 
of  favour  at  Somerset  House.  To 
save  apfjiearancf's,  their  works  will 
sometimes  be  admitted ;  special  care 
being  takin  tiiat  they  ahall  not  be 
▼cry  prominent ;  diey  are  according^ 
^  either /oorfc/,  or  exalted  to  that  post 
of  bad  pre-eminenGe«  the  very  sum- 
mit  of  the  room. 

It  ia  not  neceaaary  for  us  to  observe 
how  very  ill  the  rooms  belonging  to 
the  Royal  Academy  are  adi^rted  for 
tlie  purposes  of  exhibition,  since  this 
has  been  com  plained  of  again  and 
again.  Tlie  principal  object  in  ar- 
ranging the  pictoree  aeema  to  be  to 
cover  tibe  walls  entirely  from  top  to 
bottom,  ^vith  pictuieaof  all  sizes  and 
qualities;  and  provided  this  be  ac- 
complished, so  as  to  produce  some- 
thing like  aynunetry  m  the  general 
aoitingof  the  firaoea,  little  elae  ia 
attended  to.  The  ill  conieqnencea 
of  this  dove-tnilinp  system  arc  mani- 
fold: as  tlie  pictures  are  not  insu- 
lated, no  repose  is  ailurded  to  the 
eye^  nor  can  any  Individiinl  pictare 
be  contemplated  without  its  imme- 
diate neiixhhours  ohti^dinc!:  upon  the 
field  of  vision,  so  that  a  soberly  co- 
loured ^ece  looks  dull  and  insipid, 
ahonU  it  happen  to  be  placed  beside 
a  daahing,  gandy  rival.  Another 
evil  attendant  upon  this  economy  of 
space,  is,  that  there  is  no  alternative 
Uki  to  dispose  the  great  minority  of 


the  pictures  just  as  they  may  fit  in  , 
according  to  size.    At  the  best, 
this  mode  is  productive  of  great  vex* 
atioii  and  much  injnatiee;  in  the 
lower  apartments  at  Someraet  House 
it  is  pushed  to  the  verpe  of  absur- 
dity.    There  the  walls  exhii)it  an 
absolute  chaos  of  the  most  hetero- 
geneoma  ekanenta,  large  oil  paintings^ 
water-colour  dmwingft  and  minia- 
tures ;   bird's-eye  views  suspended 
above  the  eye,  while  subjects  that 
require  such  a  situation,  are  as  fre- 
quently placed  below  it.   The  larger 
drawings,  too,  aie  generally  placed 
upon  what  is  termed  the  line,  and  the 
most  diminutive  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance from  it.    All  this,  it  will  be  said, 
is  of  very  minur  importance,  indeed 
hardly  wortOi  adverting  to  on  the 
present  occasion,  since  it  arises  mere* 
ly  from  local  disadvantages  and  from 
the  increased  number  of  exhibitors. 
In  our  opinion,  however,  this  is, 
beaides  bong  a  serious  inconvenienoe 
in  itself,  not  alfcogeliher  so  trifling  a 
matter,  iufsmndi  aa  we  may  deduce 
froTTi  it  some  judgment  as  to  the  re- 
gard the  Academy  have  for  the  gene- 
rality of  the  works  exhibited,  and 
,  their  eihibitors.  We  are  afhud  we 
have  jnat  made  use  of  that  figure  of 
speech  designated  a  hnll\    as  what  is 
barely  visible,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  exhibited,  yet  such  is  the  case  with 
at  least  one  third  of  the  pieces  hung 
npon  Hie  walls,  and  which  are  no- 
ticed merely  in  the  catalogue.  Where- 
fore, then,  do  the  Academy  act  so 
preposter  uislv,  crowdiner  themselves 
With  so  much  that  iL  were,  on  every 
aoooont,  hx  better  to  exclude  ?  Why 
are  they  not  more  fastidious,  when  a 
lesser  degree  of  toleration  would  be 
mercy  to  themselves,  to  the  public, 
and  to  the  unhappy  scrubs  whose 
canvasses  and  frames  are  employed 
merely  as  gap-atoppers?  lliey  have, 
surely,  no  occasion  to  go  into  the 
highways  to  call  in  the  blind,  the 
maimed,  and  the  halt ;  nevertheless, 
such  is  their  universal  charity,  that 
tiiey  open  their  doors  to  all ;  no  de* 
gree  of  wretchedness  is  exdnded,  on* 
less,  indeed,  there  be  a  grade,  of 
which  we  have  no  idea.     Had  exhi- 
bitions been  instituted  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  encouraging  feeble- 
ness and  mibecility,  of  displaying  the 
very  nakedness  of  the  land,  a  better 
plan  for  attaining  that  end,  than  the 
mode  in  which  they  ar^  at  present  con- 
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ducted,  could  hardly  have  been  de- 
vised. 

If  those,  then,  who  assume  to  be 
the  hierophants  of  art,  tlu'  members 
of  its  sacred  college,  evince  such  au 
utter  disregard  to  common  sense ;  if 
they  postpone  general  interests  to 
petty  pc  rsMoal  ones ;  if  they  are  in* 
fluenced  by  paltry  and  illiberal  pre- 
judices ;  if  they  display  indiirerencc 
where  we  have  a  right  to  look  for 
enthusiasm  and  peraeverance  i  how 
can  it  reasonably  be  coqwctedthat  die 
lay  ]iublic  should  entertain  any  great 
reverence  for  the  deity  in  whose 
fane  such  ministers  a^i  these  serve? 
When  its  source  is  muddy,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  streain  is  not  dear. 

It  is  exceedingly  nalnral  that  the 
members  of  any  society,  be  it  a 
Royal  Academy  or  any  other  body, 
should  select  the  best  situations  for 
their  own  pictarea;  and,  provided 
this  be  done  withodt  any  very  Ihi- 
tyrant  abuse  of  the  power  they  thus 
possess,  by  entirely  mouopolizing  to 
themselves  all  the  most  advantageous 
places,  it  cannot  iairly  be  made  a 
snfegect  of  reproach  against  them.* 
There  is  another  privilege  enjoyed  by 
them,  which  we  consider  altogether 
indefensible;  namely,  tbnt  of  touch- 
ing up  their  works  alter  they  are 
placed  on  tiie  walls.  Now  this  kmoUf- 
strons :  it  gives  extraneons  assist- 
ance to  the  very  persons  who  are 
supposed  to  need  it  far  less  than  any 
others,  and  is,  consequently,  like 
amdng  tnined  athlebe  with  more 
powemil  weapons  than  the  lesa  ex* 
pert  combatants  to  whom  they  are  op- 
posed ;  whilc,what  renders  it  more  un- 
fair, all  are  supposed  to  meet  on  equal 
terms.  Tlie  privileged  are  thus  enabled 
to  adapt  any  pictore  to  its  precise  si- 
tuation, while  other  odubitors  must 
depend  solelyupon  their  own  foresight. 
We  do  not  say  that  tliis  is  alwavs, 
or  even  frequently  done ;  it  iti  sulh- 
cient  ittjostice  that  it  is  permitted  at 
all.  Setting  aside  all  other  considera- 
tions, it  may  be  questioned,  too,  whe- 
ther this  mode  of  suiting  a  painting 
to  particular  circumstances,  be  not, 
in  reality,  injurious  to  those  who 
avaU  themselves  of  it.  In  such  cases 
permanent  merit  will  be  sacrificed  to 
temporary  efiect  We  might  go  still 


Ibriher,  and  say  diat  public  exhibi- 
tions— especially  if  Hme  be  nothing 
like  classification  of  any  sort,  either 
as  regards  the  8nbjprt«  them-elve*',  or 
the  various  modes  of  execution,  have 
a  tendency  to  encourage  a  showy^ 
bravura  style.    Instead  of  consider- 
ing how  his  picture  looks  in  his 
own  fffudrn,  the  painter  is  too  apt 
to  consider  principally  what  figure 
it  will  make  in  the  exhibition-room  : 
hence  almost  every  other  quality 
b  sacrificed  to  exaggerated  colour 
and  ineretricious  glare :  hence,  too, 
that  neglect  of  correct  d rawing  and 
of  refined  expression,  which  is  so 
common  a  vice  that  it  ceases  to  be 
disgraoelbl.  Nor  b  this  the  whole 
extent  of  the  mischief :  every  thing 
must  be  ad  cnptatidifvi ,  tn  plen-^r  the 
million,  although  it  should  makv  the 
judicious  grieve.    If  it  be,  in  itself, 
any  particular  recommendation,  the 
acadiiny  may  justly  boast  that  the 
majority  of  the  pictures  they  an- 
nually rereivp  are  painted  cxjirpssfy 
for  the  exhibition.  For  this  purpose, 
and  no  other,  are  most  of  die  pro- 
ductions got  up;  and  it  is  hairaly 
necessary  to  observe  that  no  vcrv 
profound  study  is  requisite  for  such 
an  end.    One  evil  attendant  on  the 
system  of  cxiubitions  is  tiiat  they 
«>  not  so  much  serve  to  nourish  a 
real  taste  and  healthy  feeling  for 
art  as  to  keep  alive  a  curiosity  that, 
by  many,  is  mistaken  for  attnch- 
roent,  and  to  which  a  constant  suc- 
cession  of  novelties  administersw 
They  create  a  great  deal  of  hatUe 
about  pictures  and  painters;  the 
public  go  and  stare,  but  have,  in 
fact,  were  they  ever  so  much  dis- 
]x>sed  to  do  so,  no  leisure  to  form  a 
cool,  dispassionate  judgment  of  any 
thing — to  detect  talent,  to  notice  me- 
rits, or  blemishes,  or  to  receive  any 
lasting  instruction  from  the  worksthut 
set  before  them.  A  public  gallery  and 
a  public  exhibition  are  two  very 
difierent  things :  what  is  treasured 
up  in  the  foimer  is  for  all  tin^s  and 
generations  ;       converse  year  after 
year  with  tlie  masterpieces  which 
faiudLarity  has  endeared  to  us,  from 
which  we  have  received  so  much 
delight,  and  whose  influence  has  not 
been  the  less  forcible  becanse  it  has- 


■  •  Ihey  manage  these  matters  l>cltiT — inorf  ini]riTt?  dly  at  least — .it  the  Maiiclu  <trr 
Inaiitution,  where  the  business  of  arraiigiug  die  |)iciurL-;>  i«  not  enuutiUd  io  tiiie  artisUt, 
but  10  a  ffomniitt^  of  private  genttemcn. 
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wurktxl  silently  on  the  mind,  inter- 
mingling  itself  with  our  other 
Mdstkuia.    An  ezfaibttioii,  on  the 
contrary,  is  viewed  and  forgottoi; 

if  wp  have  bppti  amused  ^vp  are 
satisfied,  and  look  forward  Id  its 
successor.  Those  who  carry  along 
TRnth  them  a  well  cottiTated  taste 
will  andoubtedly  find  somethiBg  to 
gratify  it,  yet  there  is,  at  the  same 
time,  so  mnrh  fif  an  inferifir  stamp 
to  mislead  the  ignorant  and  impose 
vpcm  die  credulouB,  that  the  mischief, 
pcrbape,  more  than  coimter*balaBeee 
the  good.  In  order  to  be  leally  be- 
neficial, an  exhibition  ought  to  he 
select — not  an  infli'^rriminate  med- 
ley, an  ommum  t/ui/ierum,  a  mere 
wen^-hotk  on  a  larger  eeale ;  in  short 
it  ought  to  be  something  altogether 
diftrrrnt  from  the  stranc^e  higqU-rhj- 
piyyledy  mobs  of  pictures  tiiat  take 
place  every  year  in  this  country. 
MwUa,  limid  mmUmk,  tans  to  be  our 
motto  in  this  as  in  many  other  con- 
cerns ;  nor  do  we  even  SO  much  as 
suspect  that  what  we  consider  to  he 
the  means  of  promoting:  the  line  arts 
among  us,  may,  if  caruluiiy  examin- 
ed, be  fbond  to  have  a  directly  op- 
posite tendency,  and  to  keep  the 
public  taste  in  a  stale  of  oontimiai 
error. 

That  there  is  not  the  improvement 
which  might  he  expected,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  thsa  half  a  centory, 

'is  generally  felt,  and  partially  ac- 
knowlt»<lged ;  and  thi-?  h  attributed 

^prmcipally  to  the  uiuluc  tncoiirntro- 
ment  of  portrait  painting.  We  are 
not  qvHe  sstisfied,  however,  that 
such  b  really  the  case,  for  we  vew 
much  doubt  whether,  if  this  brancn 
of  painting  were  less  mltivated 
among  us,  that  the  others  would  be 
more  liberally  patronized  than  they 
now  are.  At  any  rate  it  most  be 
allowed  that  mediocrity  is  much 
less  offensive  in  this  than  in  any 
other  species.  We  may  apply  to  it 
what  the  younger  i'liny  says  of  his- 
tory, ywcsngie  modo  scrjpto  Aiae» 
M;"  and»  If  it  fieqnently  miusters 


to  vanit}',  it  still  more  frc(iuently 
ministere  to  the  best  and  purest  of 
bmnan  aHections— to  ]Hfivate  friend- 
ship, to  public  gratitude,  and  to  all 
the  charitirs  of  domestic  life.  It  is 
in  unison  with  one  of  the  best  traits 
of  our  national  character  ;  neither  is 
It  deficient  ui  historic  valne  and  dig- 
nity s  for  that  wbidi  endears  itsdf 
to  contemporaries  as  the  transcript 
of  the  living  individual,  •will,  for 
arter-ages,  possess  the  charm  of  an 
authentic  record  of  the  past.  What ! 
tfaeut  do  we  actually  approve  of  all 
that  crowd  of  ikoes  which  pe»  upon 
us  from  their  wcH-rilt  frame?!  at 
every  exhibition  at  Somerset  House  ? 
Certainly  not — albeit  we  much  doubt 
if  even  tbeir  places  woold  be  better 
supplied.  Gommon^place  portraits 
of  common-place  persons  have  no 
more  pretension  to  shine  in  public 
than  have  the  individuals  themselves, 
whose  fooes  are  thns  expos^  to  lis 
gaze.  Theabsordityisnotsomachin 
the  things  liiemselves  as  in  the  offen- 
sive obtrusion  of  them  where  they  are 
utterly  misplaced,  being  of**  no  use 
to  any  one  but  the  owners,*** 

These  remarks  are.  we  think,  fiilly 
borne  oat  by  the  oomplezkm  of  tlm 
exhibitions  of  the  present  year,  every 
one  of  which  would  have  been 
greatly  improved  by  judicious  weed- 
ing and  thinning.  The  British  In- 
stitntion  might  very  well  have  spar- 
ed OB  the  sight  of  such  a  piece  as 
Sharp's  *  Crossing  the  Line;'  and, 
had  the  painter  himself  posses*? ed 
any  prudence,  he  would  have  been 
contented  witii'  pocketing  the  price 
paid  for  it,  (4001.,  we  understand,) 
without  exposing  himself  by  the  ex- 
position o\  tliat  deplorable  perfr^rm- 
ance.  The  subject  is  coarse  enough 
of  all  reason  in  itadf ;  but  the  man* 
ner  in  which  Mr.  S.  treated  it  ren- 
dered it  far  more  so  than  was  neccs- 
SBTy.  We  pity  the  man  who  paid 
four  hundred  pounds  for  a  sliiiling's 
wortli  of  humour,  and  most  certainly 
for  the  latter  sum  might  be  have 
pnrdisaed  as  mndi  of  tikat  commoM 


*  The  Bridjsh  lii6Uluaoti  prole6&e&  not  to  admit  poriraiiii :  it  however  does  what  is 
Jb'wone;  Ibr  it  tolerates  whit,  if  not  pomaii%  as  fiv  is  CMtume  Is  ooneemed,  aze 
obviously  mere  copies  of  faces,  with  some  vagne  or  dUy  dedgnitieD  attached  to  them  in 

the  catalogue.  Now  of  tht-^t  kinds  of  things  the  sole  merit,  supposing  they  po«;srss  any 
whatever,  must  be  in  Uic  likcnt&s,  became,  considered  pictures,  they  are  iiitulcrably 
nawUsh,  ind  devoid  of  ideal  or  natwal  diuaeter.  Among  the  contraband  ware  snrag^ 
gled  in  in  this  way,  wm,  not  long  11^0,  a  full  length  of  Madame  Vcstris  in  breeches,  a 
rornmi^ion,  we  presume,  from  some  Bartfaolomew-fiur  boolby  although  abDOSt  too  vnigar 
eveii  for  the  meridian  of  Smithfield. 
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ditf  at  any  carieatiire  shop  in  townt 
noeh  more  do  we  compaMbnate  tha 

painter*  who,  for  that,  or,  indeed, 
any  number  of  pounds  steriine:,  could 
avow  himself  the  author  ol  a  pro- 
duction utterly  destitute  of  any  thing 
to  atone  for  ita  abockhig  milgarity.^ 
What  are  the  noble  directon  of  the 
institution  about,  that  they  permit 
works  of  this  stamp  to  enter  tiieir 
gallery  ?  Their  very  porters  must 
Unah  when  tluy  hang  upmchlliingi 
on  those  waUa  whadi  banre  beoi 
graced  by  the  works  of  Hofgaitilly 
Zoffany,  and  Reynolds. 

But  while  we  can  yet  find  room 
to  mention  it,  let  us  just  take  a  glance 
aft  tile  aizty-aaoond  ahibition  of  tba 
Royal  Academy.  A  second  or  n 
third  generation  of  artists  has  arisen 
since  that  body  was  first  instituted  ; 
if  therefore  any  benefit  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  it,  we  mayieaaonaUy  ei- 
pect  that  we  should  by  thia  time  hnve 
evitlince  of  it.  So  far,  however,  is 
this  year's  exhibition  from  manifest- 
ing any  marked  improvement,  as 
compared  with  any  former  ones  with- 
in onr  recollection,  that,  beaidea  the 
works  by  the  late  preaident,  there 
are  hardly  a  score  otners  of  any  note 
— certainly  nothing  very  gjcsd. — not 
even  au  attempt  indicating  any  un- 
naoai effort;  nothuig,  inahor^  that 
forcibly  impresses  itself  on  the  spec- 
tator. Wilkie  is  excellent,  yet  even 
he  this  year  is  not  equal  to  his  for- 
mer self:  his  picture  of  the  Kind's 
Vint  to  Holyrood  Hooaa  ia  mfenor 
to  hia  Chelaen  Penaioners.  To  any 
the  truth,  we  were  a  ketU  disap* 
pointed  by  this  performance;  proba- 
bly in  consecjuence  of  our  expecta- 
tions having  been  too  highly  raised 
by  the  flattering  promiaea  of  newa- 
poper  report,  sounded  from  time  to 
time  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years  ;  or  it  might  be  that  we  antici- 
pated something  even  superior  to  that 
crowning  piece  of  hia  ftme.  It  ia 
neverthdesa  an  excellent  picture — 
such  as  no  other  living  artist  could 
have  prodnred  ;  nor,  in  lookino:  nt  it, 
ought  we  to  Jorgct  the  difficaltie^  the 
painter  had  to  contend  wiLii  m  i>uch 
a  subject.  There  ia  little  of  the 
pompous  anay  that  i>ne  would  look 
for  upon  such  an  occasion ;  for,  if 
Mr.  Wilkie  be  at  all  a  faithful  histo- 
rian, tlie  "  gude  folk  of  Edinbro' " 
received  their  aoveteign  in  very  home- 
ly guise,  without  much  etiqaette  or 


Older,  or  nHsbter  they  seoi  to  have 
left  the  matter  to  old  wom«i  and 

children,  w^hile  poor  Sir  Walter  looks 
on  quite  n  barren  spectator,  and  with 
not  a  particularly  sapient  air,  as  if 
either  he  could  make  nothing  of  the 
aeene,  or  the  artiat  nothing  of  liim. 
With  respect  to  the  eiacndon  of  this 
picture,  there  are  pasaaget  in  it  truly 
admirable,  giving  all  the  effect  of  the 
most  exquisite  finish,  with  apparently 
very  little  maanal  Uboor,  and  aito- 
geuer  there  ia  by  fiur  too  mnch  merit 
in  it  not  to  make  us  refrret  that  Da- 
vid should  have  turned  any  of  his  at- 
teiUion  towards  mere  portrait  paint- 
ing, especially  upon  a  scale  so  ill  . 
acbpted  to  hiapecnliar  «cellenciea. 
Nor  is  our  dissatbfaction  at  all  di- 
minished by  looking  at  the  full  length 
of  hia  late  ruaje-ty  in  the  Ilichland 
dress.  Many  artists  could  produce 
aa  good,  and  some  a  better  por- 
tiait  than  this  :  the  portraiture,  by 
the  bye,  is  confined  to  the  face,  the 
costume  being  mere  masquerade,  not 
aU  identifying  itself  with  the  usual 
attire  of  George  the  Fowth ;  and  ra- 
ther too  ontianiiah  withal  to  find  th^ 
vonr  in  the  eyes  of  oa  Soothrons. 
If  the  truth  must  be  known,  we  have 
a  dislike  little  short  of  antipathy  to 
portraits  in  disguise.  Apropos  to 
disguise  of  a  diment  kind ;  there  ia 
a  picture  by  Oliver,  designated  in  the 
catalogue  as  the  portrait  of  a  gentle- 
man, meaning:,  we  presume,  the  like- 
ness of  some  gentleman's  coat,  for  as 
to  the  face  (perhaps  the  sittor  him- 
aelf  mi^  haro  Men  dumfed  in  li- 
qoor  at  the  time),  no  rvw  gentleman' 
ever  wore  such  a  visage ;  Lavatcr 
would  have  jriven  it  as  a  specimen  of 
decided  vulgarity.  We  may  here  ob- 
eerve,  parparmtkhe,  that  we  approw 
highly  of  the  catalogue  giving  us  the 
information  it  frequently  does,  since 
were  it  not  for  the  words  "  portrait 
of  a  gentleman,"  or  '*  lady,"  we 
should  often  mistake  the  parties  for 
their  Iwtlers  and  wnithig-WQaan. 
Mr.  Oliver  writes  himself  A.  R. 
much  good  may  it  do  him  and  his 
sitters!  but  this  will  hardly  excuse 
the  oflfence  of  iniiicting  on  us  the 
enormitiea  he  generally  does.  While 
such  abominations  are  conapicnonaly 
displayed,  works  of  real  merit  are 
unceremoniously  turned  out  of  doors. 
We  ourselves  can  speak  to  one  pic- 
ture, at  least,  that  was  so  treated 
thia  very  year-H>r  rather  which  wia 
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stowed  away  in  some  cellar,  iittrr  the 
artist  liad  been  informed  that  it  was 
admitted;  and  when  we  compare  it 
with  most  of  the  prodiietioiis  tiiat 
have  been  accepted,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  Academy  must  lie 
actually  besotted.  We  cannot  indrc d 
produce  to  our  readurs  the  work  in 
qnestion  in  oonfinaation  of  our  opin- 
ion,  but  fortunately  we  can  point  out 
to  thrm  Turner's  pictures,  and  ask 
whether  the  epithet  we  have  just  u<pd 
is  not  tid  too  ienient  for  persons  who 
wtn  mad  enough  to  expose  to  uni- 
weal  derisiott  such  muntelligibls 
pieces  of  canvass  as  the  "  Jessica," 
and  the  "  Pilate."  The  palm  of  de- 
merit incontestably  beloncr^  this  year 
to  Mr.  Turner  :  in  extravugattce  he 
iMjMliprmejm,  in  abraidity  super* 
lafive.  The  fair  Jewess  looks  as  if 
she  was  hnlf  smnthrrcrl  in  the  con- 
tents of  a  huge  mustaid  pot,  from 
which  she  is  endeavouring  to  extri- 
cHta  hcndf  $  while  the  other  picture, 
80  Ar  as  aa3r  tiling  whatever  can  be 
made  out  of  it,  s^ms  a  parody  on  tiie 
scene  it  professes  to  represent,  and 
only  not  [irolane,  herause AO  meaning 
is  to  be  detected  m  it. 

As  we  are  not  writing  a  critical 
account  of  the  exhibition,  and  have 
besides  nearly  filled  the  space  allot- 
ted to  U3,  we  shall  say  nothing;  of  the 
portraits  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
except  timt  tiieir  merits  an  too  ob- 
vious to  require  comment;  naleM 
therefofi^  we  muld  enter  into  some- 
thins;  like  a  full  notice  of  their  pe- 
culiar beauties,  remark  would  be  al- 
most impertinent.  \Ve  are  tempted 
to  mention  both  Etty's  Jnditii,  and 
Briggs's  Inez  de  Castro  ;  not  T)eGaiise 
they  have  satisfied  us,  but  because 
they  convince  us  that  those  gentle- 
men mistake  clever  painting  for  gra- 
phic  poetry ;  atdtades  and  draperies, 
and  skiUhl  colouring,  iU  supply  the 
absence  .of  imagination  and  senti- 
ment. They  have  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of /a6?mffT  dr  f/fin-r,  on  a  large 
scale,  than  of  liie  iiisLoncul  style ; 
tiiey  are  jnctnreaexclasively  for  Urn 
tm,  not  for  tile  mind.  Yet  sadi  as 
tney  are,  these  arc  almost  the  only 
attempts  of  any  note  in  that  depart- 
ment. Etty  is  more  at  home  in  his 
BnaJler  oonmoaitions,  against  which 
the  principal  objection  is  tiidr 


sive,  and  oftentimes  prntuitous  inde- 
licacy— indelicacy  of  subject,  if  not 
in  the  mode  of  treating  it,  and  some- 
times  the  doable  indelicacy  combined 
in  the  same  piece.  This  pmrtency 
of  the  pencil,  although  it  may  be  re- 
gault  d  as  a  mere  license  of  art  ,  rather 
tliau  licentiousness,  is  certainly  re- 
prehensible enough ;  what  tiien  shall 
we  say  of  such  impotent  attempts  al 
voluptuous  subjects  as  Ward's  Venus, 
and  one  or  two  others  ? — that  they 
are  sheer  nauseous  indecency,  equal- 
ly offensive  to  public  decorum  and 
good  taste.  It  is  tiie  oil  painting 
that  fonn  the  leading  feature  of  this 
exhibition,  and  the  more  ambitioos 
subjects,  among  them,  are  almost 
without  exception,  very  far  from  what 
they  aspire  to  bes  of  tte  otiwia, 
some  half  doien  pcM^ess  considerable, 
though  not  very  striking  merit.  Wo 
pass  over  the  drawings  and  minia- 
tures, not  because  there  are  none  con- 
spicuous for  the  talent  tiiey  display, 
Mt  beeanse  they  do  not  afleet  the  ge- 
neral estimate.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, dismiss  our  article,  without  no- 
ticing two  works  of  distinguished 
beauty,  one  in  architecture,  the  other 
in  scnlptura— each  of  tiiese  soAcicnt 
of  itseff  to  a  room,  and  both  of 
them  nearly  smothered  from  obser- 
vation ;  we  mean  Parke's*  interior 
of  a  bepulchral  t  hamber  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  Westmacott's  statue  of  the 
"Oac  de  Montpensier.  The  fbnncr  is 
absolutely  above  all  piaise,  and  up- 
sets all  theories:  on  contemplating 
it,  all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
pre-eminence  of  Grecian  architecture 
seems  ainuit  drivelling :  it  is  beauty 
—poetry — inspiration ;  it  is  grace 
commingled  with  sublimity!  Mr. 
Parke  has,  we  know,  visited  Egypt, 
and  as  his  drawings  have  convinced 
us,  has  profited  by  his  studies  in  that 
covntry ;  yet  we  are  disposed  to 
doubt  whether  this  be  a  bond  fide 
view  of  an  actual  edifice  or  not :  if  it 
be,  how  happens  it  that  so  glorious  a 
work  of  architecture  has  not  been 
described  and  delineated  as  accurately 
and  as  frequently  ss  the  Parthenon ; 
if,  on  the  contrary',  it  be  an  imp  nature 
iunocente  on  the  part  nf  Mr.  i*arke, 
this  single  drawing  ought  to  immor- 
talize his  name.  Hie  statue,  too,  ia 
a  work  of  exoeedingly  greet  m^it,  and 


*  Tf  wo  raiHtakc  not,  this  ecntlcnian  h  the  SOU  sf  the  Istc  Mr.  lolm  Plukef  the  emi- 
nent mutidan,  who  died  August  2(i»  1829. 
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of  excellent  taste  :  it  is  full  of  unaf- 
ftcted  nature  and  Ibeling.  There  is 
in  it  tiiat  which  addresses  itself  at 
once  to  the  heart,  and  which,  while 
we  ^rnzp  upon  it,  almost  causes  ds  to 
forget  all  the  inconvenience  oi  the 
Yile  lumber  hole  where  it  is  placed, 
more  in  mockery  than  in  honour  of 
the  art  of  sculpture.  So  little  coun- 
tenance or  support,  in  fact,  do  the 
painters,  who  constitute  the  majority 
of  the  academicians,  give  their  bre- 
thren that  it  would  Im  hx  better  for 
the  latter,  were  tiiey  to  be  actaally 
turned  adrift ;  or  were  they  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  the  water-co- 
lourists,  and  detach  themselves  from 
an  allianoe,  which  tends  neither  to 
advance  the  interests  of  architecture 
and  sctilpture,  nnr  to  the  indejjcn- 
dcnce  of  the  artists  who  profess 
them.  If  there  be  any  advantage 
whatever  in  as8ociation--duit  b  prac- 
tical advantage,  as  far  as  art  is  con- 
cerned,  it  would  be  increased  by  the 
efforts  of  all  being;  directed  to  one 
specific  object;  whereas  at  present, 
tnere  is  union  wiUiout  unity,  and 
complete  anarchy  is  prevented  only 
by  uie  painters  arrogating  to  them- 


selves on  every  occasion  the  lion's 
share. 

Aware  that  the  general  tenour  of 

our  remarks  must  prove  unpalatable, 
we  should  not  be  surprised  were 
they  to  be  imputed  to  decided  hos- 
tili^.  By  personal  feeling  they  cer- 
tainly have  not  been  dictated,  for 
beyond  their  works,  we  know  nothing 
either  of  those  whom  we  have  cen- 
sured, or  Uiose  whom  we  have  com- 
mended. We  plead  guilty,  however, 
to  the  charge  of  hostility,  open  and 
avowed  hostility,  to  a  system  fraught 
with  quackery,  betraying  the  most 
portentous  mismanagement,  and  dis- 
regarding even  the  ouiwaxd  proprie- 
ties and  decencies  that  should  regu- 
late a  public  display  of  works  of  art 
We  abhor  a  system  in  whicli  mere 
merit  goes  for  nothitif;,  favour  is 
every  thing  ;  and  where  art  is  made 
the  stalking-horse  to  the  paltriest 
self-interest.  So  rooted  is  the  evil, 
that  we  should  actually  despair  of 
improvement,  w^ere  it  not  to  be  hoped 
that  notorious  abuse  must  shortly 
pave  the  way  for  something  in  the 
shape  of  reform. 


ON  A  CHILD. 

A  YEAR — an  age  shall  fade  away 

(Ages  of  pleasure  and  of  pain,) 

And  yet  the  face  I  see  to>day 

Eu'  ever  shall  remain, — 

In' my  heart  and  in  my  brain ! 

Not  all  the  scalding  tears  of  care 

Shall  wash  awfiy  the  vision  fair ; 

Not  sdi  the  flock infi  thoughts  that  rise — 

Not  all  the  siglit.^  ihat  feed  my  eyes 

Shall  e'er  usurp  the  place 

Of  that  little  gentle  face  : 

But  there  I  know  it  will  remain,— 

And  wliou  joy  or  [)leasant  pain 

Turn  my  troubled  winter  gaze 

Back  unto  my  April  days. 

There,  amongst  die  hoarded  past, 

I  shnl!  '<rc  it  to  the  last,— 

The  only  thing,  save  pnet'n  rhvme, 

That  shall  not  own  the  touch  of  Tuns  i 


J.  B. 
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THB  DEAD  PARLIAMENT. 


Bbfobs  these  pages  can  meet  the 
eyes  of  our  readers,  tlie  last  Parlia- 
ment of  George  IV.  will  have  passed 
away,  and  the  first  of  William  IV. 
will  be  iu  all  the  agonies  of  birth. 
We  may  afford  to  speak  of  the  de> 
ceased  Parliament  with  more  free- 
dom, now  that  its  powers  of  argu- 
menium  a  Newgufp  have  been  cxtin- 
guiahed-^it  was  the  uuiy  argumi.>nt 
which  was  wortliy  of  attentioa  com- 
ing from  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
defunct  assembly. 

A  brief  histon'  of  its  political 
movements  as  a  body  will  give  it  high 
claim  to  a  remarkable  place  in 
history  of  the  GinmtlUt*  Elected  in 
1826,  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Earl 
of  Liverponl,  it  showed  ever)'  reason- 
able synij  tnta  of  following  the  quiet 
politics  oi  that  timid  and  cautious 
atatesman— of  believing  in  the  pro- 
priety of  a  cabinet  divided  upon  vital 
questions — of  letting  the  evil  day 
pass  by  as  long  as  the  niling  angels 
would  permit,  trusting  to  chance  or 
iate  as  to  the  means  of  meeting  it 
when  it  did  come— of  carrying  in  the 
House  of  Commons  every  folly  or 
mischief  which  popular  or  sham-po- 
pular clamour  demanded,  in  the  hope 
of  its  being  thrown  out  in  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and^  in  ahort»  of  acqaiesc- 
ing  in  all  the  make-shiift  expedients 
which  were  consonant  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Liverj)ool  administration, 
and  the  vacillating  temper  of  the 
|)remler.  To  that  temper  we  may 
jiistly  attribute  much  of  the  degrsda- 
tion  that  has  marked  our  domestic 
politics  of  late  years.  His  lordship 
had  no  compass  of  original  genius — 
no  marks  of  profound  intellect  about 
him.  His  oratory  was  mean,  trite, 
plebetan — his  policy  temporistng  and 
timid.  Nothing  grand,  nothing  com- 
prehensive ever  distinguik»hed  any  of 
his  actions — nothing  that  can  be  re- 
membered is  to  be  found  in  his 
speediea  or  his  diplomatic  compo- 
sitions. He  was  not  a  second>rate 
man,  srarcely  a  third  rnte,  and  his 
undoubted  honesty  on  one  or  two 
questions  which  he  understood,  and 
on  which  his  conscience  dictated  to 
him  the  path  he  ou^^t  to  take,  was 
the  only  recommendation  which  he 
brought  to  hi-^  office.  The  great  le- 
gal and  constitutional  learaing  of 


Lord  Eldon— the  high,  and  then  un- 
spotted name  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
linirton — the  brilliancy  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning— the  tried  and  unshakeable  ho- 
nesty of  Mr.  Peel  (alas!  for  days 
gone  by  I) — ^with  the  general  support 
of  the  great  families,  the  church, 
and  the  well-on lercf I  Ijody  of  the 
pcopU^ — gave  to  the  cabinet  a  solidity 
which  superficial  observers  were  ge- 
nerally inclined  to  attribute  to  3ie 
character  or  energy  of  its  chirf ;  and 
as  that  chief  took  especial  care  never 
to  say  any  thing  which  decidedly 
committed  him,  except  upon  the  one 
or  two  points  to  whidi  we  have  al- 
ready alladed,  he  continued  until  his 
political  dcatii  to  be  considered  as  a 
man  especinlly  fitted  to  bear  upon  his 
shoulders  ti:e  weight  of  agrcatnation's 
afl'airs — a  miuister  born  to  the  situa- 
tion. Yet  now  that  he  is  past  like  a 
snow-flake  on  the  river,  what  waa  the 
policy  of  his  administration  but  lai8~ 
tez-fairp  ?  In  commerrc  and  finance 
he  surrendered  himself  to  the  quacks 
of  free  trade,  because  he  did  not 
know  how  to  resist  them ;  in  foreign 
politics  (after  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
gone)  to  the  nnncks  of  the  iEolian 
school  of  blubtri  itic;  mterteri  nee,  even 
against  his  own  judgment;  m  the 
domestic  management  of  the  country 
to  the  thousand  and  one  quackeries  of 
the  Malthuses,  WilmotHorton,  Ram- 
say M'Cullorh,  and  others  "  whom 
their  place  knows  now  no  more." 
It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  say  what 
was  the  policy  that  Lord  Liverpool 
could  not  have  been  led  to  adopt, 
and  even  defend,  in  his  own  hfild  and 
ungracious  oratory.  1 1  is  conduct  in 
the  case  of  the  Queen  was  the  index 
of  his  whole  political  life.  Convinced 
of  the  guilt  of  that  lady,  and  pledged 
to  pursue  the  cause  against  her  to 
the  utmost,  he  withdrew  when  popu- 
lar tumult  had  reached  its  climax  of 
impudence,  and  could  have  been  re- 
pressed by  the  slightest  demonstra-. 
tion  of  vigour.  But  then  ■  there 
should  have  been  vigour,  and  to 
dream  of  that  would  have  been  too 
much  for  Lord  Liverpool. 

On  no  points,  then,  did  he  appear 
detennbed,  except  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, and  Roman  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation. To  the  latter  he  was  consci- 
entiously opposed;  and  we  believe 
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that  no  inducement  would  have  made 
hbn  irate  for  it^  (though  we  confess 
that  the  ready  tergiversation  of  his 
brother,  the  present  Lord  Liverpool, 
on  the  first  opportunity  that  such  ter- 
giversation could  be  practically  useful 
to  one  side,  or  miachievons  to  the 
odier,  make  us  not  quite  certain) ; 
as  t(i  the  fDnin'T,  if  it  were  nt  all  [inp^i- 
ble  that  a  parliamentary  msunx  1 1  ion 
could  be  got  up  in  favour  of  relurni, 
lie  would,  no  doubt,  have  yielded* 
But  there  he  was  safe;  ancU  luder 
shelter  of  the  fine  trnpr?  an  ]  firrnres 
of  Mr.  Cannine:,  ventured  to  indulge 
himself  in  ciieap  bravery  apainst  the 
rabble  of  thobe  shabby  and  ignorant 
fcUows,  who  then,  for  their  own  mean 
fmrpoees,  prattled  with  mechanic  ig* 
norance  of  universal  f^iiffraire  nnd 
annual  parliaments.  Against  ikem  he 
knew  that  he  was  secure;  that  none 
of  Ids  colleagues  would  annoy  hhn 
on  behalf  of  tibem,  or  their  nostrums; 
but  he  permitted  a  division  in  his 
cabinet  on  the  other  measure,  to 
which  he  stood  still  more  decidedly 
opposed;  becanse  having  become  a 
point  practically  mooted  ui  Pailta- 
ment,  it  was  too  prominently  obtnided 
upon  the  circles  hy  whichhe  wfis  sur- 
rounded to  be  pa^eied  by  without 
giving  him  more  trouble,  and  expos- 
rag  the  rickety  system  of  his  admin- 
btration  to  more  danger,  than  he 
either  desired  or  dared.  Butthe  prin- 
ciple of  a  cabinet  divided  upon  a 
question  allowed  on  all  bands  to  be 
of  tibe  highest  moment,  was  a  prin- 
ciple of  political  dishonest}',  and  it 
pnvc  its  character  to  the  Parliament 
which  was  elected  under  its  adminis- 
tration. We  were  compelled  to  make 
Uns  short  digression  upon  Lord  Liva<- 
pool,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  yet  for 
that  of  ascribing  to  his  influence  and 
example  the  weather-cock  disposition 
of  the  Parliament  just  dissolved. 

It  opened  with  a  speech  more 
vague  than  even  each  vagne  composi- 
tions generally  are.  An  address  was 
moved  according  to  pattern,  nnd  the 
abortive  efforts  of  Lord  King  and 
others  to  carry  resolutions  of  an  op- 
posii^;  tendency,  showed  that  Lora 
Imxpool  was  to  have  every  thing  his 
own  way — to  trim  and  balance  as  he 
pleased.  Afflictions  sent  from  God 
prevented  him  from  continuing  in 
oAce.  His  worth  then  was  known. 
It  was  then  discovered  liisi  be  waa 
the  peg  which  kept  the  cabinet 


together;  a  thing  wliich,  in  itself, 
was  of  no  wor&  or  wonder,  hot 
wliose  wtllidiawal  knocked  to  |Heces 

the  patchwork  and  disconnected 
structure  which  it  had  held.  A  total 
disjointing  followed,  and  here  the  ad- 
mirable diaiacter  of  the  Parliament 
was  shown.  It  cautiously  waited 
upon  Providence  before  it  gave  a  bint 
of  deciding  hnw  it  would  turn,  and  it  is 
now  comical  enough  to  recollect  that 
tile  most  seaithing  questions  as  to  the 
course  likely  to  be  pursued,  were 
put  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Tiemey. 
That  Tiemey  was  more  dishont^t 
than  those  who  made  his  tricker}'  a 
matter  of  jest,  we  do  not  believe; 
the  poverty  in  which  he  has  since 
died  proves  that  there  were  many 
more  locrative  tricks  than  hi^  :  bur 
his  traditional  fame  for  cunninpmade 
his  anxiety  pecuiiuriy  characteristic. 

The  panse  vras  followed  by  llie  ac^ 
cession  of  Mr.  Canning,  after  asertea 
of  intrigues  which  now  that  we  know 
what  were  the  latent  designs  of  the 
intriguers  must  seem  incomprehensi- 
ble. The  ^1  of  Eldon  has  consist- 
ently adhered  to  the  line  of  polities 
with  which  he  opposed  Mr.  Canning; 
he  continued  his  opposition  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  the  end ;  but  what  can  we  think 
BOW  of  the  motives  of  tiie  Doke  of 
Wellfaiigton  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
grounding  their  secession  from  office 
upon  their  hostility  to  the  pro'-popcr\' 
views  of  Mr.  Canning }  Must  it  not 
app^  to  be  a  hollow  rmt  arising  on 
tae  part  of  8hr  Robert  Peel  from  jeal- 
ousy of  the  more  showy  abilities  of 
the  ascentlant  minister — uii  the  part 
of  the  Duke  from  the  deeply  calcu- 
lated game  whidi  he  had  determined 
to  play,  and  which  ap  to  the  present 
hour,  has  been  crowned  with  signal 
success,  "however  it  may  fare  here- 
after ?  Of  the  conduct  of  the  subordi- 
nate persons  in  this  farce  we  may 
speak  a  UtUe  as  we  go  on  $  onr  bnsi- 
ness  at  present  is  with  die  Parlin- 
ment. 

Whatever  were  the  means  by  which 
he  attained  his  eminence,  Mr.  Can- 
ning was  in  power,  and,  with  its  true 
consistency,  the  legislature  was  his 
for  the  time  being.  The  sleepy  do- 
minion of  Lord  Liverpool  had  passed 
away,  and  the  new  master  was  de- 
termined to  do  something  decisive. 
His  vras  to  be  a  reignof  O0«pt  d'HtOf. 
The  nusenUe  folselioods  and  shnf- 
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Hugs  iHiidi  narked  tfcia 

ment  of  hit  openitioiis,we  willingly 

omit.  Events  that  have  since  oc- 
curred, havp  convinced  us  that  he 
was  just  as  honourable,  and  as 
straight-minded  as  those  who  made 
it  a  test  of  their,  honour  and  1h«r 
openness  to  depart  from  his  adminis- 
tration •  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  bent  of  Mr.  Canning's  mind  led 
him  to  the  employment  of  sinister 
means  in  all  the  great  oecasioiis  of 
his  life.  When  snccessiViI  at  htft; 
and  by  whatever  means  in  the  great 
object  of  his  ambition,  liis  hour  for 
potentiai  display  had  come,  and  he 
looked  abroad,  fiy  one  spc^h  about 
tiie  power,  and  the  impued  inclina- 
tion of  England  to  let  loose  the  per- 
turbed spirits  of  the  Continent  a^rain'^t 
the  constituted  authorities,  he  alarm- 
ed aii  i:.uropc.  By  a  practical  illus- 
tratioii  of  the  way  in  whidi  he  in- 
tended carrying  into  effect  those  mag* 
nilofjucnt  threats,  he  calmed  it  again. 
A  craze  seemed  to  have  come  over 
him  with  respect  to  Portugal,  and 
tiiat  country  he  selected  as  the  ground 
of  bis  exDOTment,  the  first  example 
in  whidi  his 

"  —Cdaasedet  Mollis  aice 
SctpCxa  tCBso^  ftc  fte.*' 

was  first  to  work.  Aeoordingly,he  sent 

there  under  the  easy  government  of 
Lord  Liverpool  ,  and  kept  there  nnder 
his  own  administration,  a  large  body 
of  English  troops,  for  the  avowed 
icason  of  forcing  the  crudities  of  the 
Poitngneie  Cortes  down  the  throats 
of  a  demi-barfinrou??  people.  To  this 
measure  the  rarlianitnt  consented. 
Loud  were  the  cheers  when  Mr. 
Canning  evohed  his  fitothy  periods, 
tinkling  with  all  the  (Ks-graces  of 
meretricious  oratory — still  louder  the 
acclamations  when  with  diplomatic 
mouth,  he  talked  learnedly  of  a  aurm 
fmitrU,  in  a  language  strange  to  the 
ears  of  so  many  of  his  anditory,  and 
qnotnl  IMmdorff,  whose  nam^  oil 
the  principle  of  omnf  irfnotnm  pro 
marjnijicn,  served  him  as  a  tower  of 
strcngLix  m  the  assembly  to  which  he 
spoke.  Poftogal  was  to  be  regene- 
rate^-sfaewas  onr  ancient  ally.  Then 
there  was  the  cause  of  freedom  all 
over  the  world;  and  many  other 
comciy  commonplaces,  decked  up  and 
hedizfned  with  an  infinity  of  pretti- 
nesses,  that  did  as  well  as  eloquence 
Uu  the  company  that.wia  tm  hear, 

▼OL*  II.  KO* 


and  the  newspapers  whi^  were  to 

report. 

The  result  of  this  melancholy  dis- 
play is  now  matter  of  histon,'.  Our  . 
Guardb  were  not  exactly  kicked  out 
of  Portugal,  for  they  "  bad  that  a- 
hont  thm"  induch  prevented  any 
attend  at  snch  a  ceremony;  \A 
thpv  were  pur^^ued  with  curses  and 
execrations  botii  ioud  and  deep.  It 
would  be  easy  to  prove  that  the 
nc»dlesB»  or  rather  the  impertinent 
expedition,  sent  by  Mr.  Canning  to 
Portugal,  is  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  present  mis-government  of  that 
country.  The  Portuguese  of  any 
real  independence  of  spirit,  recoiled 
against  the  arrogant  interference  of « 
foreign  power^  and  the  genearal  anti- 
pathy, no  matter  whence  arising,  to 
the  government  of  the  Cort^,  was 
heightened  into  tenfold  dbpleasure 
and  hatred  when  it  was  openly 
avowed,  with  all  the  swagger  of  a 
rhetorical  declaimer,  tliat  a  constitu- 
tion was  to  be  forced  itpon  PortTiG:al 
by  the  over-bearing  power  ol  an  ally, 
too  potent  to  be  withstood.  Mr. 
Canning  fancied  that  he  was  keeping 
out  Don  MigueU  when«  in  fact,  he 
Vim  irresistibly  fastening  that  prince 
U|)on  the  country,  by  enlisting  in  his 
behalf  the  national  feelings  of  self- 
government  and  independaice ;  and 
he  deluded  himself  with  the  idea  that 
he  was  setting  up  this  country  as  the 
arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  Europe, 
when  be  was  in  reality  exposing  it  to 
as  much  ridicule  as  can  ever  be  the 
lot  of  a  nation  really  powerftd*  even 
when  it  is  mismanaged  by  a  charlatam. 
Equally  sagacious  wa?  his  boast  of 
having  called  into  existence  a  new 
world  to  balance  the  old;  but  as 
nothing  of  much  consequence,  (ex-t 
oept  the  individual  losses,  to  an  enor- 
mous extent,  ^.'hirh  it  occasioned,) 
followed  truni  this  vapouring,  and  as 
the  very  phrase  is  now  generally 
laughed  at  as  something  worthy, 
l  oth  in  conception  and  utterance^  of 
Bombastes  Furioso»  we  shall  not 
dwell  upon  it  any  further. 

In  these  windy  schemef*  of  foreign 
policy  he  had  the  aids  and  subsidies 
of  the  lUtiiM  Commons ;  m  dameUio 
affkira  they  were  equally  true  to  their 
own  golden  rule.  Tt  n-oii!d  not  he 
easy  to  decypher  what  iMr.  Canning 
imposed  upon  himself  as  principles. 
He  declared  himself  a  friend  of  civil 
and  leligbas  liberty,  and  an  enemy 
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of  tbsiepetlof  UMTeatand  Corpo- 
ration  Acts — a  friend  to  oonfemng 

parliamrntary  power  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  t  liuK  h  of  Rome,  and  an 
enemy  to  admatmg  a  baptist  to  a 
coipoimte  office.  He  professed  Umo 
self  a  liberal,  and  yet  pledged  to  oppose 
any  material  alteration  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  Parliament.  "  I  dis- 
franchise Grampound/'  said  he, "  but 
I  stand  here  for  Old  Sarum."  Loud 
cheers,  of  course,  foUowodtliis  decla- 
ration, although  it  would  have  puzzled 
tlin  orator  and  hisapplauders  to  have 
pointed  out  what  might  be  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  Lhis  maguauimoufi  dis- 
tinctioQ  was  made.  In  a  word,  Mr, 
CanAiiig  had  no  fixed  principles — 
there  were  certain  words  wliich  habit 
had  made  him  praise  or  disjiraise — 
reform,  established  constitution,  iuno* 
'vation,  vested  rights,  &c,-^t  as  for 
things,  except  place,  pay,  patronage^ 
puffing,  &c.  he  never  gave  himsfflf 
the  least  trouble  of  inquiring, 

**  He  fagoted  liis  notion-^  as  they  fell ; 
And  if  they  rhymed  and  rattled,  all  was 
well" 

Here  too,  of  course.  Parliament 
supported  him.  The  ancient  tioda 
of  their  idolatry  being  pushed  (jtl 
their  pedestals,  wereno  k>nger  objects 
of  worship.  Mr.  Canning's  casus 
fffdrris abroad — Mr.  Canning's  m i  \  ccl 
jM  iiu  iples  at  home,  were  the  creed  of 
the  tiuy.  lu  vain  did  the  votaries  of 
tile  departed  ministers  seek  even  a 
hearing.  Mr.  Dawson,  Ibr  daring  to 
ask  a  question,  was  treated  with  the 
most  Tmrked  scorn — a  surly  "  No," 
was  oil  the  reply  which  he  could  ex- 
tort, fmd  the  House  laughed  with  in- 
dignant contempt  at  the  daring  which 
dictated  such  an  intrusion.  Another 
year  saw  this  same  Mr.  Dnwson, 
advocating,  with  all  the  blnii  ii  ring 
of  his  ragged  eloquence,  tlie  very 
cause  for  which  he  pretended  that  he 
differed  from  Mr.  Canning,  and  in  his 
zeal  for  which,  he  though  it  prudent 
to  swallow  every  afiront  that  might 
be  offered  him. 

The  ^nasbr  of  Canning  ivas  hut 
short.  His  death,  it  is  sakl,  was 
hastened  by  anxiety.  At  all  events, 
he  did  not  die  one  moment  too  soon 
for  the  sake  of  his  personal  reputa- 
tion. He,  in  his  agony  of  look- 
ing Ibr  suppoi^  promised  every 
thmg  to  every  body  of  every  side. 
To  the  Wlugs  he  pn}r<i8sed  himftelf 


Whig--to  the  Toriei|»  Ton*  7>» 
each,  m  separate  knots^  ne  had 

pledged  himself  to  carry  the  most 
discordant  measures,  and  what  was 
still  more  fatal,  to  confer  the  mo»t 
discordant  patronage.  This  was  easy 

to  say :  it  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
marked that  he  had  no  fixed  princi- 
ples, and  rrmld  colour  either  side  of 
any  question  brought  before  him  with 

ga^  dauberv,  good  enough  for  exhi- 
itioD,  but  It  was  not  so  easy  to  exe- 
cute. Parties  would  have  come  for- 
ward to  taunt  him  in  public  with  his 
professions  in  private ;  and,  still 
worse,  each  of  Uic  dozen  claimants 
to  whom  a  place  had  been  proinised 
would  have  displayed  a  tenadty  of 
recollection,  and,  in  eleven  cases  out 
of  the  twelve,  a  fierceness  of  iuchg- 
nant  virtue  against  broken  engase* 
ments,  that  would  have  upset  uia 
loquacious  mmister.  Besides,  even 
his  glibness  could  not  always  conceal 
the  fact,  that  he  had  no  real  know- 
ledge. He  accepted  the  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  a 
chuckling  boast,  that  he  could  never 
"  tot"  up  a  line  of  figures  in  his  life  5 
and  the  display  he  made  wliilst  in  the 
offire  fully  proved  that  his  assertion 
of  his  unhtuess  for  huldmg  it,  was 
perfectly  correct. 

In  his  declining  days,  after  many 
intrigues  he  was  at  last  driven  into 
the  arms  of  the  Whigs,  and  in  tlieir 
arms  he  died.  The  confused  state  of 
the  nunistry  during  1827,  was  a  moat 
convenient  excuse  for  not  doing  any 
business,  and  Parliament  therefore 
was  contented  in  displaying  its 
contempt  of  the  retired  ministeis, 
without  pretending  to  anything  far- 
ther. On  the  dea&  of  Mr.  Canning 
however  it  was  puzzled,  but  the  her- 
maphrodite cabinet  of  Lord  Qoderich 
kindly  came  in  the  way. — 

Can  we  mention  that  great  man 
withotttan  especial  stop? — 

Lord  Goderich — it  was  said  thai 
King  George  the  Fourth  nick-named 
him  Goose  Goderich.  probably  from 
a  recollection  of  a  neighbourly  aiiite- 
ration  and  resembfamceofaoand  in  tha 
Mmstrelty  0/  the  Scottish  BoNkr,  in 
the  ballad  of  **  Pause  Foodrage  but 
be  this  as  it  mav,  it  is  beyond  question 
that  the  adrainibtration  of  his  lord- 
ship did  not  in  any  manner  so  fu 
resemble  Scdomon,  during  his  short* 
lived  management  of  the  state,  aa 
to  be  bailed  by  the  title  of  the  Wise. 
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WiM  luywmr  or  fbolUh — ^goose  or 

no  goo5p — the  majority  ih  Parlia- 
\iwuf  was  Rtill  with  him,  or  rather 
pn?pared  to  be  with  him  ;  fur  his 
motley  tad  beterogenecnit  cabinet, 
composed  of  tke  most  dieoonUmt 
elements,  did  not  hold  \on^  enoijgh 
toprpther,  to  enable  him  to  put  the 
pliancy  of  the-  House  to  the  test. 
His  admimetratum  im  hat  *  ee- 
ries  of  blanden*  md  it  fell  by  the 
untowaid  event  of  NavariiK)  abroad, 
ttica  the  discordant  jangling  of  its 
own  members  at  home.  Few  thinpa 
in  real  history  are  more  comical 
than  the  quarrel  between  Mewm. 
Hoakisson  and  HerricB,  vho  die- 
ni!;reed  so  bitterly  with  one  another, 
tliat  Lord  Goderich  was  obliged  to 
resign,  as  he  could  not  rccoucile  their 
differences,  and  who  yet  remained 
most  harmoniously  in  office  together^ 
after  the  abdication  rendered  neoei* 
sary  of  their  quarrels. 

The  Parliament  had  now  a  fourth 
master,  and  his  hand  was  not  a  light 
one.  Hie  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
hod  given  np  office,  because  he  could 
not  assent  to  IVIr.  Canning's  carry- 
ing a  modified  measure  of  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation,  now  returned 
to  place  amidst  the  trimnphant  ex- 
ultations of  the  Protestant  party, 
and  the  intense  anathemas  of  the 
Whigs  and  Liberals.  UTider  his  aus- 
pices, in  the  iirst  year  uf  his  minis- 
try, the  Roman  Catholic  qoeation  waa 
coutempliuMialy  flung  out  of  Uke  Lorda 
—it  barely  escaped  being  loat  in  the 
Commons.  This  was  the  principal 
domestic  measureof  the  year:  abroad, 
as  if  to  mark  as  decisive  a  con> 
traat  as  possible  between  his  jpolicy 
and  that  of  Mr.  Canning,  non-wter- 
ference  in  foreign  atfairj!  was  made 
his  rule  of  action,  or  ratlM  i  m-nction. 
Mr.  Canning,  a  civilian,  who  had 
never  set  asi^uadron  in  the  field,  waa 
all  for  war;  if  aroonsewerestinring 
from  am  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other  he  was  ready  to  follow  or  to  op- 
pose its  motion  with  armed  hand. 
No  comet  that  ever  fired  the  length 
of  ^Madras,  huge  in  the  arctic 
sky,  was  more  pregnant  of  battles 
than  Mr.  Canning,  and  all  for  the 
sake  of  soiindine  a  pprio<l,  or  intro- 
ducing a  sonorous  quotation  culled 
from  a  book  of  sYntaz.  The  Duke 
of  Wdttington,  who  had  already  ar- 
rifed  at  the  summit  of  military 
glory,  felt  no  necessity  of  displaying 


any  warlike  propensitiea ;  and  it  maj 

perhaps  be  reasonably  questioned, 
whether  he  has  not  on  some  occa- 
sions, carried  his  non-interierence 
principle  rather  too  fhr.  For  oar  own 
parts,  however,  being  firmly  convinced 
that  the  interest  of  this  country  is 
to  remain  at  peace  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, we  do  not  iind  fault  with  a  pa- 
ciflc  administration ;  but  what  are  we 
to  think  of  the  consistency  of  a  Ferlia- 
ment,  which,  afterhailing  (as  we  said) 
with  rapturous  shouts  of  applause  the 
swelling  sentences  of  Mr.  Canning, 
,  when  he  unfurled  the  liag,  or  held 
the  balance,  or  drew  the  awoid,  or 
blew  the  blast,  or  any  other  of  the 
fine  things  in  winch  he  rejoiced,  in 
behalf  of  every  tninipcry  cnuse  all 
over  the  world,  were  equally  cnthu- 
aiaatic,  when  hie  tacitnm  sncccesor 
permitted,  without  even  a  speech, 
the  overthrow  of  that  power,  which, 
with  a  compliment  as  ill-timed  as 
the  bow  of  Obadiah  to  Dr.  Slop, 
when  he  had  flung  him  into  the  mire, 
it  had  just  voted  to  be  our  "  ancient 
ally'' — the  aggrandizement  of  Rnaaia, 
both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  or  the 
annexation  of  Algiers  to  France  t  It 
is  needless  to  observe,  that  the  verv 
House  of  Commons,  which  saw  an 
the  events  take  plabe,  without  any 
alarm  or  remonstrance,  hrcause  the 
Dukeof  WeUingtonto  wished  it,  would, 
if  under  the  ascendant  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning, have  voted  the  most  trifling 
i^teir  among  tiiem,  as  cause  sofflcient 
for  an  internecine  war.  Any  of 
these  events  do  we  say  ?  Tbey  would 
have  seen,  even  in  the  afTair-j  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  ain])le  reason 
for  girding  on  the  panoply  of  Great 
Britain,  or  any  other  trope  or  figure 
tliat  might  be  hatched  for  the  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Canning  would  have 
shone  to  much  advantage  in  the  de- 
bates and  diplomacy,  consequent 
upon  the  great  case  of  Mr.  Smith- 
Fiddlestick,  and  the  House  with  de- 
lighted car  would  have  heard  many 
a  sage  application  of  Grotius,  to  the 
importaut  international  relations  of 
Bmnsvdck  Oels. 

In  June  or  July,  1828,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  declared  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  he  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  question.  He 
had  said  the  same  at  the  Pitt-Oub 
dinner  in  May.  In  November  he  as- 
sured the  Popish  primate  of  Ireland 
thathethoughtcarryingit  impossible. 
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In  December  he  returned  a  scornful, 
nay,  an  impertiiieiit  mntwer  to  fhe 
Duke  of  LeinBter»  who  had  forward- 

etl  him  an  address  on  the  subject. 
In  January,  1829,  he  dismissed  the 
Marquis  ul  Anglesea  from  the  Lord 
iMOtenancy  of  Iialand  for  some  d* 
vttitiea  to  one  of  tha  Iriih  agitators. 
In  a  word,  he  gave  every  indication, 
direct  and  indirect,  that  he  was  un- 
changed— ^that  the  principle  on  which 
he  had  first  resigned,  and  afterwards 
accepted  office,  stUl  governed  bim  $ 
and  that  his  was  to  he  a  No  Popery 
administration  to  tlic  end.  Careful 
observers  had  iiuhu  li  prognosticated 
tliat  a  change  was  at  iiand,  from  some 
apparently  trifling,  hat  atiU  signifi* 
cant  ciicumatances.  Some  of  the 
lower  memhers  of  the  ministry  had 
been  put  forth  as  feelers;  and  as  tick- 
lish experiments  are  commonly  made 
til  cerpare  viH,  Mr.  George  Robert 
DaWBOn,  ex -member  for  Deny,  was 
appropriately  selected  for  the  priiiri- 
pn! ;  but  to  the  body  of  the  T'ories  the 
change  came  like  a  thunderclap— they 
were  taken  by  turpriae— the  Duke 
carried  his  manoeavre  witii  all  the 
tactics  of  a  veteran  general. 

Tlie  House  of  Cmnmons,  tchirh  had 
carriod  afar  itmaUei'  measitrc  in  lb  19, 
by  a  paltry  majority  of  six,  mw  car~ 
Ad  aU  thai  ike  Jh£e  demanded  a 
majority  qf  1 78.  The  Hmue  tfLorde, 
fc flick  hnrf  rrjccted  even  a  consideration 
of  tliQ  qnci,! itiu  hy  n  woinrifif  of  45  in 
182Q,  earned  it  n\  tutu,  ui  Uie  year 
1830«  iy  a  meferiiy  of  105,  iwdmdmg 
in  that  member  tern  ef  thebiekepe^fA 
church* 

Need  we  offer  any  commentary 
on  the  above  sentence?  We  shall 
not  aiigoe  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  qneation. 
It  may  have  been  just  or  unjust — ^it 
may  work  honefit  or  mischief — but 
the  manner  of  its  carr^nng  has  settled 
the  character  of  the  Parliament.  No 
new  fact  had  occiurred — no  new  «r- 
goment  waa  adduced^^erery  thing 
was  precisely  in  the  same  state  in 
1830  as  it  had  been  in  1R20  ;  but  the 
JDuiiLe  of  Wellington  had,  tor  causea 
of  his  own,  altered  hia  policy,  and 


with  as  much  rapidity  as  diamonds 
change  into  apadea,  or  dnba  mto 

hearts,  in  the  hands  of  an  experienc- 
ed iuETtrlcr.  the  Lord?^  and  Commons 
of  l^ntHand  shifted  tiieir  {)rmciples. 
Huw  much  mdividuai  baseness  there 
mnat  have  been  in  the  tnumction  it 
ia  unnecetwary  to  remark,  but  as  a 
body  the  character  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment of  George  IV.  had  gone  for 
ever.    Even  those  who  out  of  doom 
heartily  approved  Of  the  measnre* 
could  not  approve  of  Ae  means  by 
which  its  success  was  ensured.  The 
Jesuit  principle  that  the  means  sanc- 
tili('s  til.  t  ud  has  not  yet  taken  root 
in  England,  and  the  honest  men  of 
every  partj  were  indignant  at  the 
lying  artinoea,  and  disgusted  'with 
the  mean  hypocrisy  by  which  eman- 
cipation was  forced  or  smuggled  upon 
the  country.    In  the  last  st^ion,  it 
ia  evid^  that  the  Hooae  of  Com- 
mona  waa  looked  upon  with  decided 
contempt,  and  the  Quarterly  Review- 
er (it  is  an  ominous  thing  that  siirh 
an  observation  should  have  appeared 
in  that  quarter),  who  declwed  that 
the  intellect  (he  might  have  added 
the  honesty)  of  the  Hodse  was  far 
below  the  avera^  of  England,  only 
spoke  the  sentiments  of  all  classes 
among  us,  high  and  low. 

We  have  then  got  rid  of  a  Parlia- 
meat  which  has  proved  faithful  to 
the  powers  of  Downing  Street,  under 
all  changes.  Lord  Liverpool,  Mr. 
Canning,  Lord  Godcnch,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  were  all  equally  the 
objects  of  its  adoration.  Changea 
of  foreign  policy,  from  the  most 
swaggering  attitude  of  war,  to  the 
most  indifferent  aspect  of  peace, 
have  been  adopted,  without  heaita* 
tion,  at  the  word  of  command.  Un- 
der one  minister,  it  played  the  part 
of  Pistol,  giving  the  fig  of  Spain  to 
all  opponents — under  another,  that 
of  the  same  worthy  ancient  eiUing 
the  kek  when  offered.  With  equal 
and  more  remarkable  ductility,  the 
princi(des  that  had  distinguished 
parties  for  half  a  century,  were  cast 
aside,  the  quondam  Orangeman  forgot 
hia  vowa,  and  voted  ior  the 


*  As  die  nanet  of  diese  penoai  cannot  be-too  often  published,  we  here  imprint  dieou 
The  Apostate  prelates  were — Snmnpr.  Iiislmp  of  VVinrhp'^ter;  Sumner,  bi-hnp  of  Chester; 
Ryder,  bbhop  of  Lichfield  i  bathurst,  biahop  of  ^iorwich  (a  coiuistenl  man,  however) ; 
CoplMlmif  bishop  of  LfaadalT;  Hiuiay,  bishop  of  Rochaafeeri  JonldnMm,  bUup  of  Sl 
David's;  Lindsey,  bishop  of  KIMaxei  Koox,  bidwp  of  Dory;  and  Uoyd,  biaho|pof 
Oxfof  d»  lince  gone  to  bis  acooant 
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that  he  had  once  devoted  to  the  In- 
fernal pixls — the  Whlirrt  learned  to 
praise  a  military  adininistratiun,  and 
to  aiipbnd  flie  dedskn  and  energy 
of  a  dictatorship— tiia  Radicals  ex- 
tolled a  standing  army  as  the  best 
school  for  statesmen,  and  their  mouth- 
pieces in  Parliament  pledged  to  obey 
the  popular  voice,  scoffed  at  the  right 
of  petnioniiig^  and  declared  that  it 
waa  absQfd  to  attend  to  such  a 
voice,  when  the  sentiments  it  ut- 
tered differed  from  their  own.  In 
the  days  of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  a 
thief  who  had  committed  a  moat 
daring  and  violent  robbery  in  the 
mid-day,  in  the  open  street,  (he 
stopped  a  carriage  in  Chancer)'-lane,) 
palliated  his  guilt,  on  trial,  by  say- 
ing that  hie  crime  was  committed  m, 
the  year  when  all  men  had  turned 
robbers.  The  historian  of  IS29  will 
be  entitled  to  designate  it  as  the  year 
when  almost  ail  public  men  had 
turned  liars. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bill,  the  wits  of  the  Whig 
party  dared  to  ask  what  harm  had 
resulted  from  that  measure.  Kvery 
thing  went  on  as  before :  the  sun 
rose  and  set — the  moon  Influenced 
the  tides — there  was  no  avenging  fire 
from  heaven — ^no  visitation  of  judicial 
earthquakes.  All  this  was  true  enough, 
but  it  was  not  very  wise.  No  physical 
culamity  occurred ;  but  is  it  no  cala- 
mity that  all  ftith  in  pablic  men  is 
gone  thattrSci[cry,  fraud,  anddupli- 
citv  arc  the  recognized  instruments  for 
etU'ctint:  jinliticiU  objects — that  place 
and  power  may  be  held  after  honour 
and  self-respect  have  departed— 4hat 
the  middle  class  is  wholly  separated 
from  the  upper?  The  consequences 
of  these  thin 2^3  may  not  appear  for 
a  long  period,  but  they  will  appear 
at  last.  If  any  .  great  convulsion, 
similar  to  the  French  revolution  was 
to  oocur  now,  conld  the  aristocracy 
appeal  with  any  hope  of  success  to 
those  orders  by  whom  they,  forty 
years  ago,  weathered  the  storm? 
Woold  the  woridng  dergy ,  the  stmdy 
yeomanry,  the  inferior  gentry,  the 
independent  inhabitants  of  cities,  re- 
moved etjually  from  tho  rourt  and 
the  rabble,  respond  to  the  cry  of 
church  and  king  if  raised  by  those 
who  despised  their  prayers  in  1629 1 
or  who,  after  having  been  the  chosen 
champions  of  their  princtplrs,  dc- 
st^ted  them  without  a  moment's  no- 


tice, and  then  tauntoc!  them  with 
the  ht'I])lrss:]es<«,  whu-l:i  that  unex- 
pected desertion  had  occasioned.  The 
alienated  feelinps  already  appear  in 
the  general  destre  for  reform,  which 
prevails  for  the  first  time  in  these 
classes.  They  now  see  that  the  only 
defence  they  acknowledged  for  the  •> 
anomalies  which  undoubtedly  exiiit 
in  our  system  of  repreientationy  can 
be  pleaded  no  longer — it  does  aol 
work  wo!!.  They  find  that  they  are 
neither  actually  nor  virtim!lv  repre- 
sented, and  with  reluctant  luut  have 
gone  towards  the  camp  of  the  par- 
liamcntary  reformers. 

With  this  sign  of  the  times  we 
shall  conclude.  During  the  seven 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  Parlia- 
ment it  scarcely  did  any  thing  else 
wortii  commentmg  upon.  As  vsnal, 
before  its  decease,  it  showed  symptoms 

of  rrononiv,  anil  the  blow  which  the 
unanswerable  work  of  Mr.  Sadler  has 
given  to  the  hard-hearted  school  of 
polttioal  economy,  is  beginning  to 
teU.  Hie  law  reforms,  which  were 
even  announced  from  the  throne,  have 
either  been  total  failures,  or  petti- 
fogging changes  of  no  value,  or  su- 
perfluous slavings  of  defunct  statutes, 
or  roguish  sdiemes  for  drawing  busi- 
ness from  cheap  local  courts  into 
Westminster  Hall,  for  the  bencfu  of 
the  bill-framers  themselves,  or  l  li  a- 
dering  alterations  that  save  culpnta 
and  breed'  endless  conftasion  in  prac- 
tice. The  existence  of  public  distress 
to  a  dreadful  decree  was  acknow- 
ledged in  the  first  speech  from  the 
throne  in  November,  182C;  it  has 
increased  under  tiie  exertions  of 
Parliament  to  a  treble  degree.  In 
short,  the  House  did  nothing  but  job 
— Wftithman  asserted  that  it  con- 
tained 200  swindlers  dipped  in  the 
roguery  of  1825,  and  no  one  in  the 
House  or  out  of  it  dared  to  contra- 
dict him — and  followed  ministerial 
orders,  fl'he  campaign  of  Sir  James 
iScarlett  against  the  pre-js  is  matter 
for  a  separate  uissertaiiou.J 

We  may  then  bid  it  fuewdl.  A 
more  servile  or  contemptible  body 
can  never  again  assemble  within  the 
walls  of  St.  Stephen's,  but  we  have, 
nevertheless,  to  thank  it  fur  having 
gone  to  such  a  depth  of  degradation. 
It  has  convinced  the  most  dull  and 
rareless  that  an  alteration  must  take 
pi  ire  ;  it  has  made  the  most  intrepid 
deienders  of  the  present  system  quail. 
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What  stronger  argument  for  reiorra 
could  be  exhibited  uian  that  dbplayed 
m  liie  pemm  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  him- 
self, standing  up  to  resist  it  ?  There 
he  stood,  rejected  from  Oxford,  11  n- 
abli?  to  get  into  the  House  lor  any 
dibtriot  ^at  had  the  shadow  of  a 
fiooBtitaeiiey*  nwurked  with  dtt  the 
disgrace  of  apostacy,  and  yet  CMbkd 
to  load  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  purchasetl  ])atrona£;c  of  a  Jewish 
dealer  in  boroughs,  whose  notoriety 
lA  the  traiRc  had  incarcented  him  m 
Newgnte.  Docs  that  part  of  the 
system  work  well  ?  Wc  anawer  mo  ! 
and  the  sanu"  answer  will  be  echoed 
from  a  miiiioa  ot  tongues.  Nor  is  it 
the  lesa  gratifying  tMt  it  wiU  oone 


from  those  who  scorn  the  rabble  and 
iti  idols,  who  spam  firrai  tlKtt  file 
mock-pi^otism  that  is  bold  and 
noisy  with  no  chance  of  any  real 
reform  beincr  effected,  honple  and 
sycophantic  when  need  exists  for  cor- 
rupt service,  and  who  are  fully  aware 
that  there  are  no  worse  eneniee  of 
ftcedoM— ao  men  more  tkowmi^iy 
alavea  in  body  and  soaJ» 

"  In  entraila,  bewt  and  head,  liver  and 
lehia,*' 

Uian  those  alternate  bragc^adocios  be- 
fore tlu  in  oh,  and  servile  instruments 

of  the  niiiiistrv,  who  are  so  fully  re- 
presented in  tiic  persons  of  tlie  Hob- 


EUGENIUS  ROCHE. 

Wm  beg  the  attention  of  oor  readers  for  a  lew  aentenoee— we  ehall  not  detain 

them  longer. 

Mr.  Kugcnius  Roche  was  for  many  year?  ronnoctrd  with  the  press,  in  va- 
rious capacities.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  sub-editor  of  the  Morning  Post, 
for  the  couple  of  years  before  his  death  he  was  editor  of  the  New  Ttmfs,  and 
finally  of  the  Cmtritr,  He  waa  a  gentleman  of  conaiderabte  talent,  the  moat 
kindly  diapoaition.  and  the  most  unwearied  indoetry.  No  man  in  hie  aitna-> 
tion,  it  mav  be  averred,  withnnt  fear  of  contradiction,  laboured  more  earnest- 
ly, anil,  in  many  instances,  more  successfully,  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
those  to  whom  his  induence  or  his  ^mrse  might  be  of  advantage. 

He  married  twice ;  by  hia  tot  wife  he  left  behind  him  eight  children— by 
hieaeoond  wife,  married  not  more  than  a  year  and  d  half  before  his  death, 
an  additional  Iiif  int.  Hi?  ])rofes«iiona]  income  of  course  ceased  with  him, 
and  the  real  property  which  he  lpf>  behind  is  morteratied  to  Mr.  Stewart,  of  the 
Courier,  as  tiie  payment  for  tlie  twenty-fourth  share  ot  that  paper,  which  Mr, 
Rodie  had  oovenanted  to  talw.  Hie  price  of  this  twenty-fimrtiiabareia  fixed 
at  5,000  gnineaa,  and  it  abaorfaa  the  whole  of  tiie  proceeda  of  Mr.  Roebe'a 
estate. 

It  mny  he  thfit  the  twenty-fourth  "hare  of  the  Co't^'t  will  return  to  Mr. 
Roche's  laiuily  a  full  equivalent  for  the  iive  thousand  guineas  claimed  by  Mr. 
Stewart,  but  in  the  mean  time  that  family  is  in  the  most  dire  distress,  amount- 
ing  even  to  tiie  want  of  aetoal  means  of  subsiatenoe.  There  is  a  poem  of  Mr. 
Roche's  coming  out,  called  Ijnnhm  la  a  THoaaaad  Years  hmre,  with  other 
smaller  poems,  for  which  a  subscription  is  getting  up ;  and  we  hope  our  reader* 
will  assist  it  as  far  as  they  can.  The  poems,  we  assure  them,  are  better  than 
a  thousand  others  of  finer  names  ;  but  U  liiey  were  worse  than  ■■■  ■  's  [jStf 
the  blank,  jj^loi  readers,  as  you  please]  is  it  not  a  good  thing  to  help  tbe  widow 
and  the  orpliaa? 

Lest  any  persons  should  think  that  newspaper  services  done  to  ministers 
are  remembered  when  the  day  of  service  is  gone  by,  and  that  tlicrpfore  the 
case  of  Mr.  Roche's  widow  and  orphans  may  be  safely  left  m  tiic  hands  of 
tbc  XVensaij»  we  have  only  to  say  that  there  b  no  hope  Iftere.  We  do  not 
wish  to  prejodioe,  in  any  quarter^  Hie  canae  we  are  here  advocating,  and  we 
add  no  more.  Government  may  be  very  right  in  rejecting  all  petitions  on 
behalf  uf  their  literarv  rt  tainers — that  we  do  not  dis]>nte  ;  hut  we  hope  that 
the  literary  world  wdi  teel  itself  the  more  called  ufion  to  assist  tlioisc  for 
whom  we  write  tills  appeal,  by  the  certainty  that  they  have  no  other  interest 
to  appeal  to. 
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Algiers.  2nd  Edition,  with  Notci*  and  11- 
lu«tration4,  by  Edward  Blaquicrc,  Esq^ 
1  voL  4to.  R  5s.  boards. 

Jounial  of  a  Tour  made  by  Senor  Juan 
de  V^a,  through  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land m  182S  and  1829.  2  vols.  Svo. 
Udikbdt. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOORAPHY. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Royal  Naval  Bio- 
graphy ;  or  Memoirs  oF  the  Services  of 
all  the  Flag  Oflicers,  &c.  &c.  By  Jolin 
Mnr^hrill,  K.  N.  Part  4.    Svo.  15*.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Geoige 
the  Fourth,  interspersed  wiw  nmneroaa' 
Ftosonal  Anecdotes ;  to  which  is  prefixed 
an  Historical  account  of  the  Housie  of 
Brunswick  from  tlie  earliest  period.  By 
H.  B.  Lloyd,  Esq.  Svo. 

The  History  of  England.  By  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  M.P.  Being  No.  8,  Vol.  1,  of 
Dr.  Lardner's  Cahmet  Cyckipsedia.  Fcp. 
Ss^bds. 

MEDICINE,  aUROSRY,  SCC 
Remarks  on  the  Disease  called  Hydro- 

Jhobia,  iVo|ihyiactic  and  Curative.  By 
ohn  Murray,  F.8.A.  Ac   t  voL  4s.  bdfc 
The  varieties  of  the  Arterial  System  by 
Mr.  Qieen,  Suigeon,  9fe,9tc   1  vol  8v^ 
4s. 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


Jt  new  and  tpUnHd  edition  qf  Uie  Bdff 

Bible,  with  nnmerms  illusiratlons  by  J. 
MartiUt  and  under  the  patronage  of  King 
WiUfaun  IV.,  ii  auMNtneed.    TUt  wori 

«rill,.it  is  confidently  expected,  add  con- 
sidenibly  to  the  already  well  earned  fame 
of  this  distinguished  artist,  and  prove  an 
luHMmr  to  die  liiw  orti  of  ilie  eoniitiy. 

Lady  Morgan  is  engn^^^d  in  preparing 
for  speedy  publication  her  new  work  on 
France,  which  she  intcuds  tu  cali  i-  ronce 
in  18S9^. 

The  Mulsuramer  Medley,  for  1830,  com- 
prising a  series  of  comic  tales  and  sketches, 
by  Uic  Author  of  Brambletye  UouMi,  &c. 
S  vols,  small  8vo.  is  neariy  ready. 

The  PrrsiiTi  Adventurer  ;  forming  a  se- 
quel to  the  Kuxziibash.  By  J.  B.  Frascr, 
£sq.,  3  vols.;  and  a  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
ow  land  to  India,  by  Mrs.  Colonel  El- 
vrood ;  in  2  vols.  8vo.  platefl^  are  in  tho 
press. 

An  ad^donal  volume  of  fhe  Tranne- 

tluns  of  the  King's  and  Qtieen'a  CoDcge  of 
Pliysician*  in  Ireland,  will  aoon  be  pub* 
lisbed* 

General  8b  Hew  Dalrymple  has  an- 
nonnoed  for  pubttcadon  an  account  of  his 

Proceedings  whilst  in  command  at  Gibral- 
tar, and  sub&tti^uentiy  when  Commander 
of  the  Britisb  ibreei  in  Portugal ;  intended 
to  assist  in  flimishing  a  full  and  fidthfhl 
narrative  of  the  pcniti^ular  war. 

Sir  William  IkcUiuiii,  Ulster  King  of 
Anns,  has  announoed  a  wmk  under  tte 
following  title — Dignities ;  Feudal  and 
Parliament Tiry ;  the  nature  and  fimctions 
of  the  Aula  ilegb,  or  die  High  Court  of 
BaitMis,  of  the  Magna  CondUa,  and  of  the 
Commune  Concilium  Rcgni,  &c 

The  second  volume  of  Mooters  Life  of 
itord  Byron  h  nearly  ready. 

An  Hbtorical  Sketch  of  die  Dahnooil, 
or  ancient  Inhabitants  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  by  Joseph  Chot^wayt  It  an- 
nounced. 

The  Eev,  George  Cro!y,  A.  M.,  has 
nearly  ready  for  publication  a  MenMur  of 
his  bite  Majesty  George  the  Fourth. 

Mr.  Dyoe  has  annomioed  the  Drsmatie 
Works  of  Robert  Greene,  nniform  witli  his 
f  rtitirms  of  Peele  and  Webster  ?  to  which 
are  added  the  Poems  contained  in  his 
pmse  tnwts;  wMi  an  aoooont  of  the  Au- 
thor and  hl^  writings. 

Mr.  Burchell,  the  well  known  AfViran 
Traveller,  has  returned  to  England,  after 
an  abienoe  of  neariy  Six  Yean,  emfdoyed 
in  exploring  the  Inland  Provinces  of  Brazil. 
His  Zooloffical  and  Botanical  Collections 
are  said  to  be  immense.  Wc  understand 
that  an  aooonnt  of  Cbeaa  hUeiealfaig  tiavdt 
wiUbepuUbhed. 


We  hear  that  Lord  Nugent  has  been  lor 

a  long  "  time  en{^a{t**d  on  a  work,  to  be  en- 
titled llampden'ii  Cluuactcr,  Conduct,  and 
Policy,  as  well  as  those  of  the  party  wiA 
whom  he  acted."  The  friends  of  the  noble 
Author  state  lhat  be  hns  discovered  new 
and  inieresting  traiLs  in  tlie  character  and 
oondnct  of  Hampden,  and  anddpate  much 
original  information  in  il»e  promised  work 
re!;pectTng  that  important  period  of  English 
Iu»tory. 

The  Hampton  Lecture  for  1 830. — An 

Enquiry  inro  the  Dortrine  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church ;  in  Eight  Sermons,  preach- 
ed before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  tlie 
Year  1830,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  tlie 
Rev.  John  Bampton,  M.  A.  Canon  of  Sulis- 
bury.  By  Henry  Soames,  M.  A.  of  \V  mi- 
ham  College,  Hector  of  Shelley,  Essex, 
and  Autlior  of  the  History  of  the  Refinm* 
ation.    In  8vo.    Will  shortly  appear. 

A  translation  of  the  celebrated  ProfcssOT 
Heeien*s  works,  wldch  has  been  so  long 
a  desideratum  to  the  literature  of  this 
country  is  at  length  announced  as  neariy 
ready  for  publication. 

The  Ufb  and  Correspondence  of  Samuel 
Horsley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.  A.  S.  Lorf 
Bishop  of  St  AKiph,  by  Win.  Parker  Law- 
son,  M.A.  8vo.,  is  announced. 
'  Mr.  Boeden  is  pri  paring  for  the  Ptess» 
"  Memoirs  of  the  late  Mrs.  Jordan."  They 
will  embrace  n  Public  and  Private  History 
of  the  Life  ot  Uiat  celebrated  Actress,  friHn 
her  Snt  appearance  upon  the  Irish  Stage, 
until  her  lamented  death  at  St.  Cloud,  to- 
gether with  Anecdotes  of  all  the  eminent 
individuals  and  distinguished  pcrsouagea 
witih  whom,  during  her  life,  die  assodaled. 

Tlie  work  will  be  printed  in  2  vulumeSf 
8vo.,  and  iilui>trated  wiili  a  Portrait. 

Tractatus  Vaiii  lutcgri,  ex  operibui» 
Patrum  Grscorum  et  Li^norum  ezcerptL 
A  Thuina  Turton,  Sancta;  Tlieolou'i  i  ipud 
Cantabrigienses  Profes^iore  Regiu.  lu  1 
large  voL  8vo.  In  forming  this  work,  it 
ii  the  Editor's  intention  to  publish,  for  the 
use  of  Students  in  Divinity,  a  Selection  of 
the  most  valuable  productions  of  tlie 
Fathers  who  flourished  during  the  first 
Ibur  eenturies. 

The  Book  (ff  the  Sea-wns.  By  Willimn 
and  Mary  Uowitt.  8vo.  small,  is  aearly 
leady. 

The  "  Separatbn,"  a  new  Novel,  hy  the 
attthor  of    Fliitition,"  win  appear  hi  a 

few  days. 

A  seoond  cdldon,  hi  9  vols.  8va  of  Lord 
King's  Life  and  Correspondence  of  John 
Locke,  w  ith  coniklcrable  additions,  is  al* 
most  ready. 

Mothers  and  Dauriilcn;  a  tale  iw  the 
year  1830,  S  vols,  will  soon  be  published. 


iiuwuU  ami  bhearHuing  18,  SAliaburjf  Square,  London* 
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Lira  09  BISHOP  BBBBS.* 


Our  couutry  ha^i  lie  on  fortunate  in 
the  possesBion  of  eminent  churchmen. 
Hiese  hm  been  graced  by  every 
redeeming  Yirtne  wUch  raiaee  men 
above  the  murky  atmosphere  of 
worldlymindedncss,  and  shows  them 
to  be  kindred  spirits  with  the  hierar- 
chy of  heaven .  This  has  been  the  gift 
of  the  Reformation.  Onr  Protestant 
iaidi  IB  tbe  advocate  for  liberty  of  con- 
fcipnce.  Liberty  of  conscience  re- 
cognises unh  rrsal  toleration,  and  in- 
culcates the  doctrine  of  charity  to  all 
men.  As  at  the  period  of  the  disse- 
mination of  the  dotpel,  tnie  civiliza- 
tion was  first  evidenced  among:st  the 
converts  to  the  new  creed,  so  ail  the 
gentle  and  divine  qualities  of  the  hu- 
man mind  burst  through  the  restraints 
of  mortal  pride  and  self-sdffidenqr* 
and  disidayed  themselves  in  acts  of 
love  and  earnest  duty  amongst  the 
community  of  the  reformed  f-iitli. 
The  temper  of  CatlioUcism  ^vas  well 
typified  in  the  pomp  of  its  eeremonies. 
F^>istical  ptelacy  is  notorious  for  its 
arrogant  assumptions — its  lofty  pride, 
parade,  and  circumstance — its  carnal 
dignities.  Its  annals  contain  the 
names  of  few  men  like  unto  Fenelon 
and  l^Andilly;  whilstthe  Richeliens, 
die  Retzes,  the  Mazarins,  the  Reu- 
rys,  the  Bos-Jiiets,  and  the  Duboises, 
are  to  be  found  in  plentiful  succession. 
Despotism,  not  only  in  the  moral  but 
the  politiol  world,  was  the  grand 
principle  of  Ufe  and  action  in  the 
papal  system.  In  the  confidence  de- 
rived from  arrogated  self- importance. 


the  passions  of  its  titled  votaries  were 
indulged,  and  criminal  excesses  be- 
came ahnndani. 

Hence  were  the  papal  hierardiista 
of  such  latitudinarian  practice  until 
ruin  and  abomination  was  the  end 
of  all  their  actions.  Thus  came 
they  to  be  ryrrhonists — sceptics— 
contemners  of  their  God— idokiters 
in  more  than  the  papistical  qua- 
liflrntinn  will  warrant — materialists, 
incarnations  of  depravity.  Contrast- 
ed with  these,  the  most  objection- 
able divines  of  our  church  are  harm- 
less and  of  child isli  innocency.— 
The  arrogance  of  a  B  loin  field  even 
falls  away  into  insignifirnnrc.  Tliough 
episcopacy  is  the  vital  spring  of  our 
church,  still  the  orders  and  profes- 
sions of  life  are  80  co-regolated,  that 
no  power  of  usurpation  is  exercised 
by  any  one  in  particular  over  the 
others — general  toleration  produces 
general  charity,  the  eifects  of  which  are 
experienced  in  political  life  through 
the  enjoyment  of  a  constitution,  and 
in  private  life  through  the  uniform 
tone  of  good  feclini!;  which  unites  the 
highest  orders  with  the  lowest,  and 
makes  them  altogether  one  well-as- 
sorted and  godly  community. 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  pre- 
lates who  have  swayed  the  earthly 
dcHliuies  of  our  Protestant  Church, 
none  can  stand  higher  than  Bishop 
Heber.  He  had  not  the  lofty  una- 
gmation  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  rude 
vigour  of  Huirh  T.atimer,  or  the  'f'i_'i^ 
cal  concentration  of  the  prliui  of 


•  The  Life  of  ilegiwaid  Heber,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  By  lui  VViUow, 
With  Selections  from  hli  CorrMpondenee.  UnpubUshed  Pocnw  and  Private  PSpets  $ 
together  with  a  Journal  of  his  Tour  In  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Hungary',  und  Ci  r- 
many  ;  and  n  History  of  the  CoMslu.    In  2  vols.  4co.    London^  18.in.  John  Murray. 
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Life  ^  Bishop  Heber, 


[Sept. 


polemics,  Warburton.  He  had,  how- 
ever, the  happiest  blending  of  quali- 
ties which  can  be  brought  into  the 
composition  of  a  mortal  man — buoy- 
ancy of  animal  spirits,  the  heart  melt- 
ing withaffectkm,  the  means  of  indnlgo 
mg  the  promptiiigi  of  charitr,  a  deep 
poetical  feel  ins:,  and  an  enuusiastic 
temperament.  Learning  to  these  qua- 
lities is  but  of  secondary  importance ; 
bat,  like  the  ballMt  to  the  Tesael,  it 
is  an  indispensable  acqnidtioii.  Bi- 
shop Hebcr  possessed  this  acquisi- 
tion in  its  perfection — and  thus  con- 
stituted, he  went  forward  on  the 
Stage  of  life«  acted  his  part  with  the 
sincerity  and  single  mindedness  of  a 
true  Christian — and  has  left  behind 
him  a  name,  the  glories  of  which 
cannot  be  counteracted  by  atheistical 
prejudices,  or  tarnished  by  age. 

The  eireiimatanoes  of  his  life  are 
y&ry  briefly  related— 4faat  is  to  say,  die 
visible  circumstances ;  the  moral, 
which  he  induced  by  his  holy  ad- 


mmistntion,  wtU  be  long  IU|»  not 

only  in  that  circumscribed  cure  to 
which  his  labours  in  England  were 
confined,  but  in  that  immense  por- 
tion of  the  oriental  world  which 
Providence  has  given  to  ihn  sway 
of  England.  He  was  the  cadet  of 
an  ancient  family,  brought  up  to 
the  church,  for  which  his  early  habits 
and  reading  had  well  fitted  him ; 
was  endowed  vnth  a  family  benefice^ 
and  at  length  appointed,  on  the  death 
of  Bishoji  Mi  l  lloton,  to  the  see  of 
India,  w  hich  he  traversed  in  the  ful- 
iiiment '  of  his  sacred  mission,  and 
where  he  fell  a  martyr  to  his  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  Christianity.— 
The  following  lines  to  his  memory, 
arc  the  production  of  Mr?.  Hemans. 
We  have  great  pleasure  in  transcrib- 
ing these,  and  wish  much  that  we 
had  apace  to  lay  before  our  readen 
what  the  Laureate  has  written  on  the 
same  worthy  subject. 


<i  10  TU£  MEMORY  OF  BISHOP  HEBBR. 

*'BT  MRS.  H£MAMS. 

^  If  it  be  sad  to  speak  of  treasures  gone ; ' 

Of  cnitifod  pcnhis  callM  too  soon  away; 
01  iigiu,  ixuni  tltiti  world  takun  while  it  shooCi 

Yet  kindled  onward  to  the  perfect  day; 
How  shall  our  jrrief,  if  moiunful  these  things  be, 
Flow  ibrtb,  Oguide  and  gifted  ftknd»  finr  theef 

Hath  not  diyToioe  been  here  among  u  heard? 

And  that  d<'Op  soul  of  pt-ntlcncss  and  powWf 
Have  we  not  lilt  its  brt-ath  in  every  word 

Wont  from  thy  lip,  an  liennou's  dew,  to  shower  ? 
Yes !  in  our  hearts  diy  fieirent  duNighls  have  bamed— 
Of  Heaven  they  were,  tad  thither  are  returned. 

How  shall  we  mourn  thee  2  With  a  lofty  truiit, 
Our  life's  immortal  bhth^right  flmn  above  I 

With  n      l  faith,  whose  eye,  to  trru  k  the  just 

Tliruugh  i>badcs  and  mysteries,  lifts  a  glance  of  k>ve» 

And  yet  can  weep  I  for  nature  ao  deplores 

The  friend  that  kavesii^tfao*  ftr  hqipier  shoKt. 

And  one  high  tone  of  triumph  o'er  thy  bier; 

One  ftrain  ofaolemu  rapture  be  allow'd-— 
Thou  who,  rejoicing  in  thy  mid  career, 

Not  to  decay,  but  unto  death  ha^t  !iow*d— » 
In  those  bright  regions  of  the  rising  sun, 
Wbcfe  vicfry  ne^er  a  cmwn  Hke  thine  hath  won. 

Praise !  for  yet  one  more  nnmc,  with  power  cndow'd 
To  cheer  and  guide  us  onward  as  we  presis; 

Yet  one  man  image,  on  the  heart  bettow'd. 
To  dwell  there — bcnutilul  in  hoHness! 

Thine  Heber,  thine!  whose  mem'ry  from  the  dead 

Shines  as  the  star  which  to  the  Saviour  led.*' 
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His  exertions  in  India  seem  in- 
deed, to  liave  hern  excessive,  though 
as  a  joyfui  labourer  in  the  vineyard 
of  Christ  he  never  thought  of  the 
fatigue,  or  of  the  exhaustion  of  his 
aCraogtli  and  health.  Hm  following 
extract  Trill  give  the  order  of  his 
daily  work.  Even'^  one  must  join  in 
Mrs.  Heber's  a^spirations  cuutained 
ill  Llie  iasi  bentence  of  the  para- 
graph. 

"  Tim  rooming  the  Bishop  preached 
€o  the  good  Samaritan,  and  then  adminis- 

tcrcd  the  Sacrament  both  in  Knglish  and 
Hindoo^tanee.  The  service  w.w  nearly 
ibur  hours'  lunt; ;  and  t'ruin  the  active  part 
which  hit  Lordship  took,  it  itemed  as  if  he 
would  never  ho  tired  while  tlius  onL'fic::i?d. 
Al  five  in  the  afternoon  we  liad  Divine 
Service  in  Hindoostanee  the  whole  church 
was  thronged  with  native  Christians,  md 
the  aisles  were  crowded  with  heatheius ; 
there  must  have  been  many  hundrctls  jue- 
scnt,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  drawn 
by  cnrioiity.  Immediately  after,  English 
crenin?  worship  commenced.  Thus  has 
his  L«ord:iiiip  devoted  about  seven  hotu^ 
dns  day  to  public  worship.  May  his  ex- 
ample and  his  zeal  for  the  extOMioo  of 
Christ's  kingdom  ininsnce  wnry  many  1 " 

Bishop  Heher  was  in  youth  cele- 
brated for  his  poetical  powers.  In 
the  first  pages  of  hi:i  "  Life,"  some 
early  lines  of  his  composition  are 
given,  imder  the  title  of  the  Prophecy 
qf  £^ma€l.  It  runs  in  a  smooth  mea- 
anre,  as  the  following  extract  will 
show,  though  it  is  not  remarkable 
for  any  other  quality. 

High  on  a  hill  thni  veiled  its  murky  brow 
Ib  doudi;,  and  fiomi'd  npen  the  phdn  be* 

low, 

Still  feocUy  watehfide'er  Us  efaOdfen'sgood, 
The  shade  of  If  eeca's  m^ty  foimder  stood. 
Cenftas'd  he  tlood^  known  by  his  daonf- 

kfls  air, 

Bti  bow,  his  fillet,  sad  Us  length  of  hair. 
And, '  Stay,  ye  Iboh,'  he  crie{  *  ys  mad* 

nun,  stay, 

Nor  furtJier  prosecute  your  vcnt'rous  way. 
Of  Syria's  sons  AiH  many  a  nnmenms  host 
Ihsh  lives  andd  my  bttmu^  lands  have 

lost; 

There,  led  by  Pentia's  tyrani,  nuUtons  feii. 
Nor  onesmnnv'dthe  dismal  tale  to  telL 
There  first  was  checked  tfae  M*'H*^Un 

might. 

Repuls'd  and  baffled  iu  tli'  unequal  fight : 
My  SODS  a  barrier  set  to  Roman  pride, 
And  many  a  legion  by  llu  ir  arrows  died ; 
And  DOW  sliall  Gaul  with  conqu'ring  ar- 

mies  come  f 
Ganl !  but  a  prarinoe  of  dsfeatsd  Rome  r  *' 


Poetry,  however,  was  part  and 

pfirccl  of  Resrinald  Ilcber's  cnmpo- 
sition.    lu  earliebt  youth,  his  fancy 
loved  to  revel  over  the  transcendent 
descriptions  of  Spenser,  and  wing 
its  flt^t  amidst  the  maies  of  oriental 
romance.    The  progress  of  true  ge- 
nius must  be  slow  at  first,  to  he 
lasting  afterwards.   The  imacriiiation 
must  faaiiiiar lie  itself  with  the^thiugs 
of  earth  before  it  can  soar  aloft  and 
become  couversant  with  the  things 
of  heaven.    Were  it  otlierwise,  men 
would  i)eeome  mad,  and  eonver.se  on 
matters  in  which  their  understanding 
and  reason  had  no  concernment, 
for  [the  obvious  cause,  that  under- 
standing and  reason  would  be  want- 
ing to  them  altogether.   No  man  has 
ever  yet  .sprung  forward  into  the  full 
energies  of  a  true  poet.    And  as  it  is 
with  poetry,  which  is  a  part  of  reli- 
pi  on,  so  is  it  with  religion  itself.  It 
is  .said  in  the  book  of  Samuel,  that 
he,   even  alter  s  his  infant  commu- 
ning with  God,  was  established  to  be 
a  Prophet  in  Israel.   His  birth  was 
ordinary — his  rearing  was  ordinary — 
his  first  interview  with  the  Almighty 
was  slight — the  assurance  of  the  pro- 
phetic power  became  stronger  and 
stronger  in  liis  mind,  until  he  grew 
up  to  the  fulness  of  manhood.  Thus 
was  it  with  Moses,  and  thus  with 
David  :  thus  is  it  with  evcr^*  true  re- 
lif^^ionist,  every  true  poet,  even"  fa- 
vourite of  God.    God  is,  indeed,  ali- 
wise  and  all-menafiil  in  thus  dealing 
with  cimunscribed  mortals,  whose 
understandings  are  weak,  whose  con- 
stitutions frail ;  for  he  makes  the 
agent  akin  to  the  object  to  be  acted 
upon,  that  the  nature  of  the  instru- 
ments may  be  brouglit  home  to  hu- 
man conviction. 

As  far  a.s  wc  arc  competent  to 
judge  of  such  high  and  mystcrions 
subjects,  we  may  say  tliat  Kcgiaaid 
Heber  was,  even  from  his  earliest 
years,  a  servant  choscsi  by  God,  for 
Lis  own  inscrutable  purposes.  The 
wliitciKss  of  Heber's  infantine  soul 
remained  uncontaminated  even  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  Human  folly 
and  perversity  seemed  to  fly  its  ap- 
proxiniation.  The  words  of  God, 
though  unint<  !!if^i»>1o,  wrre  breathed 
with  fervour  l)v  the  child,  who,  like 
the  child  Samuel,  "  ministered  unto 
the  Ixird."  He  continued  this  mi- 
nistration finom  year  to  year,  until 
he  grew  strong  m  faith,  in  learning,  ^ 
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in  universal  charity,  and  beamed 
forth,  at  last,  a  perfect  man.  liis 
6o\i\,  Sis  far  at»  liumaii  soul  can  be, 
appears,  mdeed,  to  have  been  spot- 
less. What  Milton  has  said  of  vir- 
ginity in  wnrnt-n,  applies  equally  Well 
to  virginity  of  mind : 

**  S<mie  say,  no  Vffl  Ihing  diat  walks  by 

night 

In  fog  or  fire,  by  lake,  or  moorish  fen, 
Kliie  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost 
That  breaks  his  stubborn  chains  at  curfew 

time. 

No  goblin  or  swart  fiury  of  the  mine. 
Hath  huitAil  power  o'er  true  virginity." 

And  thankful  ought  we  miserable 
creatures  to  be  to  the  infinite  good- 
ness tliat  from  time  to  time  raises  up 

for  general  observation  and  venera- 
tion such  perfect  characters  as  Regi- 
nald  Hcber.  One  glimpi>e  of  such  a 
subject  amply  repays  us  for  years  of 
bitt^  disappointment  and  eartiily 
griefs.  One  smile  from  the  benig- 
nant face  of  such  a  man  can  heal  jea- 
lousies and  heart-burnings  innumer- 
able— can  change  fierce  hatred  into 
reconciliation.  One  recommendation 
from  his  lips  can  convert  Infiddity 
into  trusting  and  fervent  faith— can 
eradicate  from  the  heart  those  vices 
which  enfold  it  with  the  strong  clasp 
of  envenomed  and  biting  serpents- 
can  diffuse  love  throughout  all  ranks 
of  society — make  pride  to  vail  its  in- 
dolent front,  and  true  humility  to  be 
i  xju  ( taut  t»f  a  bright  hereafter.  Such 
cbaaacters,  although  few  and  far  be- 
tween,  are  absolutdy  necessary  for 
our  corrupt  state.  Were  it  other- 
wise, the  same  woeful  consumma- 
tion would  await  us,  as  is  predicted 
of  the  absence  of  Love  by  Diotima, 
the  Priestess  of  the  Platonic  banquet. 

''Hear  what  Diotima,  the  priestess,  told 
Of  mighty  love  to  Socntes  of  old} 
Lo%  e,  damon  power,  in  every  form  resides. 
And  nature's  self  in  all  her  niotiun<;  ^des. 
For  ancient  order  may  attempt  in  vain, 
His  empire  free  from  rum  to  mointaiD  s 
Unless  the  mighty  power  of  love  b  n^h. 
And  ten)pcrs  every  part  in  harmony. 
Hence  hostile  elements,  no  longer  fight, 
But  bound  In  measure,  peaceably  unite.** 

iiegiuaiti  Heber,  though  not  in  his 
earliest  years  ever  suspected  of  ca- 
pability for  Ifaming  and  sdiolanhip, 
acquired  by  zeal  and  sedulousness  a 
very  high  reputation  at  the  Univer- 
sity.  He  produced  Palesiine,  which 


1m«?  boen  justly  ranked  foremost 
auioni^st  the  sacred  poems  of  tiic 
present  day.  The  poem  itself  is  so 
well  known,  that  we  will  spare  our 
readers  any  mention  of  the  subject, 
further  than  what  is  conveyed  by  the 
folio  win  ir  artless  sentence,  written  by 
his  widow. 

"  When  Reginald  Heber  returned  from 
the  theatre,  siUTOi\nded  by  his  friends, 
ilHth  every  hand  stretched  out  to  con- 
gratulute,  and  every  voice  raised  to  praise 
him,  he  withdrew  from  the  drde;  and 
his  mother,  who,  impatient  of  his  absence, 
went  to  look  for  him,  found  him  in  his 
room  on  his  knee>,  fjiving  thanks  to  (ioJ, 
not  so  much  for  the  talents  which  had,  on 
that  day,  raised  him  to  honour,  but  that 
those  talents  had  enabled  him  to  bestow 
unmixed  happiness  on  hia  parents." 

Ex  uno  dUce  omnn: — this  one  act 

will  convey  to  our  readers  the  perfect 
Conce|>tioTT  of  the  man's  cliaracter. 

University  celebrity  in  this  country 
carries  with  it  lasting  and  more  pro- 
fitable honours  than  those  awarded 
to  the  successful  candidates  at  the 
Olympian  victories.  Palestine,  the 
oniy  prize  composition  of  the  kind 
which  has  established  tlie  fame  of  a 
writer,  enrolled  Heber  amongst  tiie 
poets  of  his  nation.  His  subse- 
quent labour  gained  for  him  the  re- 
putation of  a  thorough  scholar  ;  wit 
he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree, 
and  in  theologian  Teaming,  few  men 
may  compete  willi  him  for  the  palm 
of  excellence.  Our  readers  must  be 
satisfied  v^nth  this  general  notire  of 
tlie  jiarticular  attainments  and  moral 
couiititutiou  of  this  excellent,  and 
truly  emment  man.  Our  further  at< 
tention  must  be  directed  to  Mrs.  He- 
ber's  volumes. 

Many  pieces  of  Bishop  Heber's 
early  poetry  have  been  published  in 
various  quarters,  and  a  collection  has 
beenmadeof  them  in  America:  what 
we  here  give  are,  we  believe,  new  to 
our  readers.  Tliey  arc  dispersed 
throughout  the  two  ample  volumes 
under  our  notice,  and  will  be  tound 
beautiful  pieces  of  composition.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  vohmie,  is  a 
long  poem,  entitled  Mortr  d'Arthwr, 
which  we  are  prevented  from  men- 
tioning further  than  by  name. 

The  first  of  these  extracts  is  an 

Inscription  for  a  Drinking  Cup/' 
presented  by  his  Re^ment  to  Sir 
Waticin  William  Wyuiie  :^ 
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"  Ask  yc  why  around  me  twine 
Tendrils  uf  the  Gascon  vine  ? 
Ask  ye  why,  in  martial  pride. 
Sculptured  I  hhtI^  deck  my  side* 
Biendcd  wiiii  that  noble  tree, 
Badge  of  Albion's  liberty? 
Cambria  me*  tar  glory  won 
By  the  waves  of  l)road  Garonne, 
Sends  to  greet  her  bravest  son  ; 
Proved  beyond  the  western  deep. 
By  nbd  daiia  on  Ubter'a  steep  i 


Proved,  where  first  on  GuUlVs  plain, 
The  banish 'd  lily  bloom'd  again ; 
And  prov'd  wbere  ancient  bounty  calls 
The  traveller  to  his  f  irhcr's  halls  I 
Nor  marvel,  then,  tlaat  round  roe  twine 
The  oak,  the  laurel,  and  the  vine ; 
For  thus  was  Cambria  wont  to  see 
Tier  H!rlas-horn  i  f  \  irtory: 
Nor  Cambria  e'er,  in  days  of  yore, 
To  worthier  chief  the  Uirlas  bore !" 


Oriental  imager}'  seems  to  ha^c  bin  n  most  congenial  to  the  fancy  of  Mr. 
lleber.  The  three  following  piecesi  are  good  specimens  of  an  ardent  and 
glowing  inspiratioD ;  tempered,  however,  by  the  rigour  of  HMninil  taale. 

»  SF££CU  OF  GEOOBOIN  TO  BBYUN. 

(FnmthBSkahKaamlLy  * 

*'  Seest  tlMNi  yon  shelter'd  vale  of  various  dye, 
Refresliin*,'  prmpect  to  the  warrior's  eye? 
Yon  du^y  grove,  yon  garden  blooming  fi^r, 
The  torfMTdvet,  and  ef  musk  die  av, 
Surcliarged  with  sweets  the  languid  river  glides^ 
The  lilies  bending  o'er  its  silver  tidrs ; 
While  through  the  copse  in  bashful  beauty  glows 
The  dark  luxuriance  of  the  lurking  rooe. 
Now  seen,  now  lost,  amid  the  flowery  maze, 
With  slender  foot  the  nimble  pheasant  strays; 
The  ring-dove's  murmur  lulls  die  cypre:^  dcU, 
And  richest  notes  of  tranced  PhUomd. 
Sdll,  sUU  the  siune,  tlirough  every  circling  year» 
Unw«'Hri«'d  spring  renews  an  Eden  here. 
And  inat  k,  uiy  friend,  where  many  a  sylph-like  maid 
Weaves  the  lithe  dance  beneath  the  citron  shade  ! 
Where  chief,  of  Touran's  king  the  matchless  child, 
Beanui  like  a  sun-ray  through  this  scented  wild  \ 
Sitara  next,  her  sister,  beauteous  queen, 
Tlum  rose  or  fiurest  jasmine  fairer  seen ; 
And  last,  their  Turkish  mai»l>,  whose  sleepy  eyes 
Laugh  from  beneath  each  envious  veil's  disguise, 
Whose  length  of  locks  the  coal-black  musk  disclose. 
Their  forma  the  cypress,  and  their  cheeks  die  rose ; 
While  on  their  sugar'd  lips  tlie  grape's  rich  water  giowi. 
How  blest  the  traveller  not  forbid  to  stay 
In  such  sweet  bowers  the  soorcUng  summer's  day  J 
How  fani'd  die  knight  whose  daundess  arm  should  hear 
To  great  Ikhi-Kusroo's  court  a  Turkish  fiur  1" 

«<  FROM  THE  MOALLAKAH  OF  HARETH. 

And  Asma,  lovely  sojourner !  wilt  thou  forsake  our  land, 
Fosgetftd  of  diy  plighted  vo«ra  on  Shamma'a  gUtlaring  sand  % 
No  more  in  Shoreb^s  rugged  dell  I  see  thee  by  my  side. 
No  more  in  Katha's  mead  of  preen  where  vocal  waters  glide  1 
In  Ayla  and  in  Sbobathan  all  lonely  must  I  go, 
Andy  dierefiwe,  deep  has  fled  my  soul,  and  &tt  my  sorrows  flow  I 

Yet  am  I  loved,  and  yet  my  eyes  behold  the  beacon 
Which  Hinda  kindles  «n  her  MU,  to  lure  me  through  the  night. 

Broad  as  the  dawn,  from  Akik's  brow  its  ruddy  embers  shine. 
But  Hiuda's  heart  may  ih  vt  r  meet  an  answering  glow  in  mine! 
And  I  must  seek  a  nubicr  aid  against  consuming  care, 
Wheie  all  the  teethien  of  my  tribe  the  battle  bow  prepare. 

My  camd  with  the  mother  bird  in  swiftness  well  may  vie. 
Tall  as  a  tent,  'mid  desert  sands  that  rears  her  protreny, 
That  lists  the  murmtir  of  ilie  breeze,  the  Vmntpr's  li^'htest  <«nnnd 
With  stealthy  foot  at  twilight  M  soit  gliding  o  er  the  ground  i 
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But  not  tlie  ostrich  speed  oi  fire  my  camel  ran  ex^l, 
Whose  footstep  le«ves  to       ft  mark  vie  guess  not  where  it  fell  { 
Now  up,  now  down,  like  mdMr'd  leaves  that  flit  before  the  wind. 
On  her  I  stem  the  buniiqg  noon  that  strikes  the  vmUant  blind. 

Yes,  we  have  lieard  an  an^p-y  sound  of  danger  from  afar, 
Our  brother's  bands  of  Tayleb's  seed  have  braved  us  to  die  wnr  ; 
The  good  .Old  evil  tliey  confound,  their  words  are  fierce  axid  icil, 
*  Their  league,^  say  they,  *ie  with  the  tribe  that  in  the  desert  dwelL' 

Their  men  of  might  have  met  by  night,  and  as  the  day  began, 

A  proud  and  a  disdninful  ^.hont  throiiL'liofit  then  army  ran, 
And  horses  neighed,  and  uuneis  screuuicd,  and  man  cried  out  on  niau  I" 

• 

«  TIMOUR*S  COUNCILS* 


«  Enhw  and  Khftas  in  kfog  array. 

To  Timour's  coundl bent  their  way; 
The  lordly  Tartar,  vaunting  high, 
The  Pqsian  with  dejected  eye, 
The  "fJm  Rnas,  and,  luied  from  ftr, 
Circassia's  mercenary  war. 
But  one  there  came,  uncnll'd  and  last, 
The  spirit  oi  the  wintry  blast ! 
He  mark'd,  while  wrapt  in  raht  he  elood, 
Tile  purposM  trac  k  of  spuil  and  bU>od| 
He  mark'd,  unmov'd  by  mortal  woe, 
Tliat  old  aian'ti  eye  of  swarthy  glow  ; 
Tiiat  rettleM  son],  whose  single  pride 
Was  cause  enough  tliat  millions  died} 
He  lieard,  he  saw,  till  envy  woke. 
And  thus  the  voice  of  thunder  spoke 
'  And  hop'st  thoutboB,  in  pride  unfurl'd, 
To  bear  those  banners  thro'  the  world  t 
Can  time  nur  space  thy  toils  dety  t 
Oh  king,  thy  fellow-demon  1 1 


Servantsof  DeaA,aBke  we  sweep 

The  wasted  earth,  or  ArfwMwg  deep. 

And  on  the  land,  and  o'er  the  wave. 
We  reap  the  harvest  of  the  g:rave. 
But  thickest  then  Aat  harvest  lice, 

And  wildest  sorrows  rend  the  skies. 
In  darker  cloud  the  vultures  sail, 
And  richer  carnage  tainti*  tlie  gale, 
And  few  die  nHniraers  that  remain, 
When  winter  leagties  with  Tamerlane  I 
But  on,  to  work  our  lord's  decree ; 
Tlien,  tyrant,  turn,  and  cope  with  me ! 
And  lesom,  thou|^  tut  ihy  trophies  shine, 
How  deadlier  nrc  my  blasts  than  thine  1 
Nor  cities  burnt,  uor  blood  of  men, 
Nor  thine  own  pride  shall  warm  thee 
then! 

Fort)>  to  thy  task !    Wc  meet  again 
On  wild  Chabanga's  frozen  jdain  1*  ** 


The  folio  win  [T  5^  from  the  *'  Fragments  of  the  Mn^que  of  Gwendolen." 

The  actioa  takes  place  in  Wales.    T^e  spirit  wiiicii  attended  at  the  side  of 
our  own  immortal  Milton,  when  his  fancy  glowed  with  the  pictoved  tcenes  of 
ComuB,  aeems  to  have  "waved  his  wand  over  Bishop  Heber,  and  flooded  his 
brain  witli  romantic  and  true  inspiration. 


(BtUerhuo  (Mfku  ftiariiy  a  eaateii) 

Gwmdotetu    What  forms  are  these  ? 

GoMm.  Spirits  of  nether  earth 

Are  we,  and  servants  tu  the  mighty  MerUn, 

Prom  whom  we  bear  these  treasures  to  his  bride. 

Or  ere  the  raven  twice  hath  dspt  her  wing 

He  will  himself  be  here. 
Gwendolen,  Good  angek  guard  me ! 


Nymphs  of  air  and  ancient  sea. 
Bridal  giftjj  we  bring  to  thee ! 
Lo  these  plumes  of  rich  device, 
PladE'd  from  birds  of  paradise  t 
Lo  these  drops  of  essence  rare, 
.Sh(M»k  from  a  wand'rinp  meteor's  hair  1 
^lyulphs  of  air  and  ancient  sea, 
Bodk  die  fpSti  we  bring  to  dieel 


80N0. 

Take  these  shells,  approach  them  near, 
And  they  shall  murmur  in  thine  ear 
Tunes  that  lull  the  slumbering  sea 
More  than  mermaid's  harmony  1 
Take  these  pearls,  no  dmng-slave 
Drags  their  like  from  ocean  rave,— 
Nymphs  of  air  and  ancient  sea, 
Sudi  can  only  bring  to  thee. 


Enter  two  Genii  of  Fire,  with  a  f  'tvie. 

I  Genius,        Loveliest  of  mortal  mould !  distant  we  kneel. 

Lest  our  hot  breath  ^lould  roar  tity  snowy  skin, 
Or  soorcli  ihy  raven  lodts !  We  are  of  fire 
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The  swarthy  ministers,  who^c  nrtire  hett 

Is  as  the  soul  of  earth  and  .sea  and  air  ; 

Who  aow  dw  Mcda  of  gold,  who  give  the  diaoioiui 

Its  eye  <if  flnoe,  and  walw  tiw  etrinmde 

To  rival  day.    Of  such  strange  alchemy 

We  bring  thee  tokens ;  and  before  thy  feet 

Bow  down  our  criaped  beads,  and  in  the  dust 

AbMeounemmiBl 


•      •      •      •  • 

MUrlnu  Am  I  proud,,  who  lay 

Mine  empire  at  thy  feet  ?    AH  thou  hast  seen 

Are  but  the  leapt  of  v.'nnf!rr'?.    Toilinj^  fiends 

Shall  sweat  to  work  thy  bidding,  and  their  claws 

Rend  Aon  the  greedy  eardi  fts  bnried  treasure. 

And  drag  the  deep  for  thee.    The  sylphs  of 

Shall  &n  thy  slumber,  and  their  viewless  haipa 

Foiir  on  thy  waking  ear  strange  melody. 

The  ellln  nttioaa,  with  AmIi  heriM  and  flowers* 

Shall  in  thy  chambers  keep  pereoidal  «|niDg; 

And  the  wild  mermud  sleek,  with  coral  comb. 

Thy  dark  and  perfum'd  treses.    Seek'st  thou  more 

More  {•  in  Merlin's  power  I   Be  dum  mjr  liride,  f 

And  I  will  place  thee  on  a  regal  tbrene 
•  Of  solid  adamant,  hill  above  hill. 

Ten  Airlongs  high,  to  match  whose  altitude 

Plinlfaiunon  AUs,  end  Idris'  stony  chair 

Sinks  lilte  an  infant's  bauble  ;  there,  endllfn'd  * 

A  queen  and  goddess,  shall  the  t  li  nu nts 

Wait  on  thee,  and  the  countless  multitude 

Of  Genii  wonfaip  diee  supreme  in  faail  I 

I  pmse  fiw  diy  reply. 
Gw€%dokiu  This  then  it  is : 

Thy  power  I  know  not,  but  thine  art  I  know 

For  most  nnlioly,  end  diy  person  lurteM  I 

I  own  my  folly,  with  remorse  I  own  it, 

Wliich  play'd  with  such  a  visitor  ;  btit  mine  ears 

Drank  in  Uiy  wimlom, — and  it  soothed  my  pride 

To  see  die  powers  of  megic  tax'd  ftr  me, 

And  the  strong  feattires  of  a  face  like  thine 

Relaxing  in  my  presence  !    This  forfj;ivc  mp  I 

My  last  request  1    Nay  look  not  thuii  on  nie. 

Nor  pcess  ny  luusd  t  I  may  not  delly  longer. 

♦  •      •      •  ♦ 

•  «      «      •  • 

JiiV'As.         Ah,  do  not  raise  the  fiend  within  my  soul. 
Nor  ann»  ewiet  petulance,  against  diyself 
My  worser  nature     In  this  rugged  breast 
The  heart  which  throbs  is  Etna  s  earthy  fire,  , 
Which,  nnprovok'd  and  slumbering  in  its  strength, 
Rcjoiceth  Ceres,  and  with  fresher  flowers 
To  EnnaV"  '>nlley  lures  back  Proserpine: 
But,  if  it  burst  its  bounds,  hath  heliish  mettle 
W^hirh  is  most  dangeroos !   I  was  not  made 
To  huotbc  a  lady's  scom,  or  woo  lier  lattice. 
What  time  the  cold  mcM>n  on  her  garden  bower  ^ 
Flickers  in  silver  whiteness,  and  the  wiuds 
Blend  with  ndne  emorons  lurp's  sad  Inllidiy. 
My  love  or  rengeance  must  be  gratified. — 
Wherefore,  proud  dame,  I  say  to  thee,  ISe  wise  I 
In  love  unmatcb'd,  in  hate  uumatchable, 
I  lia?e  done  tint  ere  now  which  miae  own  eyes 
Hav^  wept  to  look  upon.   My  Father's  spirit 
Is  blent  witli  mine,  and  s<^^hoolK  me  to  such  horroun! 
W^herefore,  I  charge  thee,  as  thou  lov'st  thyself 
Be  timely  wise!   One  litde  moment  more, 
1  feel  die  demon  m.sh  into  my  soul, 

Andprayer wiUdwnIpe vaial  fiowisel  Sewisel 
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Oh  horrour,  horrour  ?    0!i  for  k'pro<«y 

To  scathe  this  fatal  fonn  i    OJu  Uiat  the  veil 

Wbcffewitli  I  fhroud  me  flmn  thy  dveiddl  gtanoe. 

Were  tOOie  wild  thicket,  some  bmke-tanglcd  wood 

Where  this  poor  head  mv^hi  shcltrr,— where  no  tool 

Of  man  approacheth :  tlmt  myself  were  made 

A  thing  of  kMrtUng  and  of  natnral  lionmar, 

S^ich  as  is  pain  to  look  on  I — better  sn 

Than  thus  to  tempt  thy  wooing :  take  me,  throw  me 

To  the  wild  boar,  or  where  the  lioness 

Seeks  for  her  brindled  young  their  humaa  binqvet; 

Yea,  rather  marry  me  to  death,  and  make 

My  bridal  bed  witliin  the  sepulchre, 

Than  bid  me  mount  with  thee  thy  guilty  throoel 

Thy  wish  be  on  thine  he.id.  and  thine  own  curse 

Feed  on  thee  till  it  wasttt  thee !    Exquisite  maid ! 

Eva  in  the  bitterness  of  my  revenge 

I  love  Uiy  graoaftd  panion !   But  my  dn. 

Whose  flames  now  brmi  within  me,  tionds  my  pUTpOSe 

To  wittier  malice  !    Shroud  thee  in  thy  veil, 

Oh  my  fiur  enemy ; — for  that  vnthdrawn 

Thy  &ce  shall  never  win  •  mitor  more  t 

Hear,  Spiriti,  hear  !— 

I  fix  on  thee 
Curses,  curses,  one,  two,  three  1 
Fouler  than  a  grandame  ape. 
Be  thy  features  and  thy  shape ; 
Be  thy  face,  so  fresh  and  lair. 
Worse  than  those  <tf  fturies  are ; 
Be  thy  snowy  forehead  dark. 
And  rougher  than  the  maple  hark ; 
In  the  green  wood  range  alone 
Thy  disastrous  krt  to  moan ; 
Lion  wild  and  bristly  boar, 
Let  thcn>  fly  thy  face  before; 
And  the  wolves  that  round  tliee  prowl, 
More  fiom  fear  than  hunger  howl ; 
As  a  thing  most  scom'd  and  h&ted,  ^ 
And  with  demons  only  mated, 
Every  kindly  creature  bhun  thee: 
And  tins  burden  be  upon  thee. 
Till  a  youth  of  form  lUvine, 
Sprung  frtmi  Brutus'  ancient  line. 
Of  beauty  careless,  and  delight, 
Shall  woo  diee  to  the  nuptisd  rite  ; 
Shall  his  arms  around  diee  twine. 
Shall  his  warm  lips  press  to  thine, 
And  dgn  thee  with  the  holy  sign  ! 


(Thmdtr) 


e 


• 


* 


(Gwendolen  asleep  at  Imtis/ormed  by  Merlin,  Three 


What  follows  is  a  Song  from  the  same  fragmented  masque 

SOMO. 

**  Rest  tliec  on  this  mossy  pillow 

Till  the  morning  light ! 
Softly  wave  this  whispering  willow 

O'er  thy  bedtoni^t! 
Bvery  mortal  grief  forsake  thee 
As  our  drowsy  >|)ells  o'crtakc  thee, 
Nought  firom  blessed  sleep  awake  thee 

*Till  the  momhig  light  !'* 

Here  is  a  true  out-flowing  of  mystical  devotion : — 
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*'  Oh  for  die  morning  gieain  of  youth,  the  haii-uxiluidvd  ^wer, 
That  siNurUet  in  the  diamond  dew  of  that  teraur  hour. 
What  time  the  broad  and  level  sun  shone  gaily  o'er  theiCiy 
And  in  the  woods  the  birdji  awoke  to  siongs  of  extacy. 
The  sun,  that  gilds  the  middle  arch  of  man's  matiurer  day, 
Smites  hMtvy  on  the  pUgiiin's  head,  who  plods  his  dusty  way; 
The  birds  arc  fled  to  decpt  r  shrules — the  dewy  flowers  are  dried. 
And  hope,  ttiat  with  the  day  was  bom,  before  the  day  has  died ; 
For  who  can  promise  to  his  soul  a  tranquil  eventide  / 
Yes— ^ough  the  dew  will  gleam  anew — though  from  its  western  sky, 
TIt?"  ^iin  u  ill  !^ve  as  milr^  n  ray  as  morning  could  suppK  — 
Though  from  her  tufted  thorn  again  will  sing  the  nightin^ialef 
Yet  little  will  the  ear  of  age  ei\}oy  her  tender  tale ; 
And  ni^  will  find  vs  loiUnf  on  with  joyless  travail  wonit 
For  day  must  pass,  and  night  must  come  befinre  another  rnovn." 

These  are  words  set  to  abeaatiMWelah  Air 


**  I  moom  not  the  fimst  whose  vniote  is  dying; 
I  monin  not  the  mimmer  whose  beauty  is  t^er ; 

I  weep  for  the  hnpfs  that  for  ever  are  tlying; 

1  sigh  for  the  worth  that  1  slighted  before; 
And  sigh  to  bethink  me  how  vidn  is  my  sighing. 

For  love,  onoe  extfatgnished,  is  kindled  no  nion^ 

The  spring  may  letnm  with  his  garland  of  fkmtn, 

And  wake  to  new  rapture  the  liird  on  the  tree  ; 
The  summer  smile  soft  through  his  chrystalltne  bowers ; 

The  blessings  of  autumn  wave  bfown  <^er  tfie  lea ; 
The  rock  may  be  ^hakeiw-tite  dead  may  awaken, 

Bat  the  friend  of  my  bosom  returns  not  to  me." 

The  following  "Carul  for  May-Da^,''  is  not  unworthy  of  Henick;  with- 
out, however,  any  of  that  poet's  qaaintnessea. 


Quern  nf  fresh  flowers, 

W  honi  viimal  stars  obey. 
Bring  tliy  warm  showers, 

Bring  thy  genial  ray. 
In  nature's  greenest  livery  drest, 
Descend  on  earth's  expectant  breast, 
To  earth  and  Heaven  a  welcome  guest, 

ThoB  meiry  mondi  of  May  I 

&Ia.rk  how  we  meet  thee 

At  dawn  of  dewy  day  I 
Hark  !  how  we  greet  ^ee 

With  our  roundelay  1 


While  all  the  goodly  things  that  be 
In  earth,  and  air,  and  ample  sea. 
Are  waking  up  to  welrame  thee. 
Thou  menry  month  of  Iby  t 

Flocks  on  the  mounuins. 

And  Mrds  upon  th^  spray. 
Tree,  tnrf,  and  fountains, 

An  hold  holyday ; 
And  love,  the  life  of  hving  things, 
Love  waves  Ms  torch,  love  daps  his  wings, 
And  loud  and  wide  thy  praises  tdog^ 

Thou  merry  month  of  May  i 


The  poem  on  the  same  subject  with  Montgomery's  "  World  before  the 
FIdoiI,"  was  never  completed  ;  as  a  fragment  it  is  here  introduced.  We  hnve 
seldom  read  a  pn^^^rif^e  of  riinro  vigourous  description.  The  flow  of  the 
diction  is  as  it  should  be,  pompous  and  stately.  It  is  above  the  staudurd 
of  Milman,  and  almost  equal  to  any  part  of  the  Oriental  Poems  of  Mr. 
Soiithey* 

•*  *  The  torn  of  God  saw  the  daughter*  of  nu  ti  that  they  were  fair,*      Gbk.  id.  % 

"  There  cmne  a  spirit  down  at  eventide 
To  the  dty  of  Bnoeh,  and  the  tenac'd  hd^t 
Of  Jared's  palace.    On  his  turret  top 
There  Jared  sate,  the  king,  with  lifted  face 
And  eyes  intent  on  Heaven,  whose  sober  light 
Slept  on  his  ample  forehead,  and  dw  lodes 
Of  crisped  silver  ;  bratititul  in  age, 
And,  (but  that  pride  had  dinim'd,  and  lust  of  war. 
Those  revennd  features  with  a  darker  &hade,} 
Of  saintly  seeming, — yet  no  saintly  mood, 
No  heavenward  musing  fix'd  that  steadfiut  eye, 
God's  enemy,  and  tyrant  of  mankind. 
To  whom  that  demon  herald  from  the  wing 
Allghdng,  spake :  *  Thvs  aaith  the  prince  of  ah*. 
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Whose  star  flames  brifjTitest  in  the  van  of  niglit, 

Whom  gods  and  heroes  worship,  aii  who  sweep 

On  MiimHng  wing  tbe  arch  of  nether  heaven. 

Or  walk  in  mail  the  earth, — *  Thy  prayew  «i»  lietud^ 

And  the  rich  fragrance  of  thy  sacrifice 

liath  not  been  wasted  ou  die  winds  in  vain. 

Have  I  not  aeen  thy  dilld,  thattht  la  ftirt 

Give  nic  thine  Ada,  thy  beloved  one, 

And  she  shall  be  iny  tjucun;  and  from  her  womb 

Shall  giantii  spring,  to  rule  the  seed  of  Cain, 

And  lit  on  Jafed*s  throne !' '    Then  Jared  itMe, 

And  spread  his  hands  before  the  Evil  Power, 

And  lifted  up  his  voice  and  laugh' d  for  joy. 

*  Say  to  my  Lord,  Thus  saith  the  king  of  men,— 

Thon  art  my  god, — thy  servant  I, — my  child 

Is  as  thine  handmaid! — Nay,  aliide  a^vhilet 

To  taste  the  banquet  of  an  earthly  hall. 

And  leave  behind  thy  Heaiinir  I'  Bttl^uiniit, 

And  like  a  iMon  finna  a  waken'd  bmb. 

The  cloudy  mesaenpfcr  di-wolved  awny, 

There  melting  where  the  moonbeam  brightest  felL 

Then  Jared  tum'd,  and  from  the  turret  top 

Caird  on  his  daughter—*  Haste,  my  beeatiMt 

Minf  A (^1,  my  beloved !  bind  with  flowers 

Thy  cuul- black  hair,  and  heap  the  sacred  pile 

With  freshest  odours,  end  pfov<dte  tiie  dame 

With  harp  and  gilded  organ,  for  this  night 

We  have  found  favour  in  immortal  eyes. 

And  the  great  gods  have  biess'd  us.'    Thus  he  spuke. 

Nor  spake  unheeded  i  in  die  ample  hall 

His  daughter  heard,  where,  by  the  cedar  fire, 

Amidst  her  niai<b  ?><.  o'er  the  ivory  loom 

She  pass'd  tlie  tiircadii  of  gold.    Tliey  iiu^ii'd  Uiu  song 

Whidi,  wafted  on  the  fragrant  hreeie  of  night, 

Swept  o'er  tlie  city  like  the  ring-dove's  call; 

And  forth  with  all  her  damsels  Ada  came, 

As  'mid  the  &tart»  tlte  silver-nmuUed  moon, 

In  stature  thna  and  ftrm  pre-eminent 

Fairest  of  mortoJ  maids.    Her  lather  saw 

That  perfect  comeliness,  and  his  proud  heart 

In  purer  bliss  expendedL    Long  he  gaz'd, 

Nor  wonder  deem'd  that  such  should  win  the  fanre 

Of  fJenins  rr  of  Angel ;  such  the  cheek 

Glossy  wiUi  purple  youth,  such  the  large  eye, 

Whose  broad  black  mirror,  through  its  silken  fringe, 

Glisten'd  with  softer  brightness,  aa  a  star 

That  nightly  twinkles  o'er  a  mountain  well ; 

Such  the  long  locks,  whose  raven  mantle  fell 

Athwart  her  Ivory  dmuldm,  and  o'eripread 

Down  to  the  heel  her  raiment'*  llhny  Aid. 

She,  bending  first  in  meekness,  rose  to  meet 

Her  sire's  embrace,  than  him  alone  less  tall, 

Whom  since  ptinwval  C«n,  the  aout  of  men 

Beheld  unrivalled;  then,  viidi  may  amile," 


Tbe  two  foUowing  pieces  shall  dose  our  poetical  eitnicts * 

"THE  GROUND  SWELL. 


"  How  soft  the  shades  of  evening  creep 
O'er  yonder  dewy  sea, 


And  yet,  beneatii  the  moon's  mild  reign, 
Jby  bmad  faraast  heaves  as  one  hi  pain, 


Whose  balmy  mist  has  luU'd  to  sleep 
The  tenants  of  the  tree. 


Thou  daik  and  aileat  sea  I 

There  arc  whom  fortune  vauily  woos 


In  diadowy  ripple  o'er  the  deepf 
Yet  aweUs  the  heara^g  sea. 


No  wandering  breeze  is  here  to  fweep 


With  all  her  pageantry, 
Whom  every  flattermg  bliss  purvues, 


How  calm  the  sky  !  rest,  ocean,  rest| 
From  storm  and  ruHle  free  ; 


C^alm  as  the  image  on  thy  brettst, 
Of  her  that  governs  thee  I 


YeC  alill  Oiey  fine  like  thee; 

The  spell  is  laid  within  their  mind, 
Letst  n  ro'rhed  then  when  most  resigned, 


l  iicir  hearts  throb  silently." 
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^  As  bonie  along  with  favouring  gale, 

And  .streamers  waving  liripht, 
How  gaily  sweeps  the  glancing  »iul 

0*er  yonder  sea  of  light ! 
With  painted  sides  the  vessel  ^idet 

In  sL't'tnini?  revelry, 
And  suii  we  hear  the  sailor's  cheer 

Aronad  the  o^Mtan  tree. 
Is  sorrow  thert-,  wlierc  all  is  fair, 

Where  all  is  outward  glee  I 
Go,  (ool,  to  yonder  luuriner 

And  he  shall  lesson  thee. 
Upon  thnt  deck  walks  tyrant  sway, 

Wild  as  bis  conquored  wave» 


And  murmuring  hate  that  \nu<i  obey^ 

The  captain  and  his  slave! 
And  pinching  care  is  lurking  there. 

And  daric  amiUdon's  swell, 
And  some  that  part  with  hiuvting^ieart 

From  ol^jprts  loved  too  well. 
And  many  a  grief  with  gazing  fed 

On  yonder  distant  shote, 
And  many  a  tear  in  secret  shed 

For  friends  beheld  no  more; 
Yet  saiU  the  ship  with  streamers  drest 

And  sbonis  of  seining  glM; 
Oh  God !  how  loves  the  mortsl  hreait 

To  hide  i|s  ousery  1" 


T^ut  the  exct'llcncc  of  the  poet,  (in 
the  vuli;ar  accejitation  of  the  word) 
«nd  the  attainmcuta  of  the  scholar, 
sink  into  insignificance  when  we  speak 
of  tiie  Protestant  Divine  and  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta.  Here,  indeett 
he  was  perfect. 

We  pass  over  entirely  his  residence 
at  Hodnut  aiid  his  labours  iu  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Chapel,  where  he  was 
preacher.  We  can  say  nothing  of 
his  conduct  at  both  these  places,  nei- 
ther can  wc  extract  any  passages 
from  his  learned  and  excellent  cri- 
tirism  on  Scotf  s  Fhrtt  qf  TiiM, 
nor  yet  the  many  adnurable  letters 
to  his  friends,  which  the  volumes 
contain,  setting  fr>rth,  in  beautiful 
colours,  the  duties  of  a  true  Christian. 
We  pray  our  readers  to  turn  to  tlie  vo- 
himes  themselves.  Before,  however, 

'  we  notice  his  proceedings  in  IndiOp 
we  are  induced  to  dwell  shortly  on 
that  portinn  of  Mrs.  Heber's  labours 
which  contains  the  Bishop's  refu- 
tation of  those  arguments  whkfa  the 
impugners  of  Ecclesiastical  Rcvennes 
so  loudly  urged  in  the  years  1822-3, 
and  which  have  hovn  vcrv  recently  set 
forth  by  the  enemies  of  J{,(>iscopan% 
as  at  present  constituted,  'llie  contro- 
versy between  Lord  Mountcashel  and 
tide  Bishop  of  Ferns  must  be  fresh  in 

'  the  net)!!  taction  of  every  one.  Scarcely 
any  s  n  I  >  i  vet  h as  been  so  misrepresented 
as  the  condition  of  Church  property. 
It  18,  indeed,  a  subject  difficult  of 
investigation,  from  its  ramified  distri- 
bution, consequently  it  has  been  a 
favourable  field  for  the  malevolence 
of  designers  and  malcontents  aeainst 
Protestantism  iu  pai  Licuiai,  and  re- 
l^on  generally. 

Charges  of  idleness  and  luxury 
against  our  clerjr>'  have  been  plenti- 
ful ;  they  are  easily  made,  for  luxury 


and  idleness  are  arbitrary  terms — and 
they  are  greedilv  believed,  for  envy 
is  the  prime  source  of  all  opinions 
with  the  vulgar  and  ignorant.  These 
last  take  a  ^reat  deal  agauist  the 
dcrgy  on  credit,  and  judge  of  aiulbrm 
conduct  by  single  occurrences  ;  as, 
for  instance,  if  one  fox-huiiiing  par- 
son exists  in  any  district,  all  clergy- 
men  are  set  down  as  fox-hunters; 
if  one  minister  of  the  Church  gives  a 
grand  'entertainment,  or  lolls  in  his 
carriage,  all  ministers  of  the  Church 
are  supposed  to  be  gluttonous  and  of 
vrine-bibbing  propensity,  and  fond 
of  the  gaudy^pomp  which  riches  can 
purchaM.   The  Methodist  and  Dis- 
senter are  not  similarly  obnoxious  to 
public  censures  as  are  the  ministers 
of  the  Protestant  church ;  and  this 
for  two  reasons :  first,  they  derive 
incomes  from  voluntary  contribii* 
tions  ;  secondly,  they  hold  less  pro- 
minent situations.    If  the  Dissenter 
be  found  guilty  of  any  flagitious  act, 
he  is  dismissed  in  secret  by  his  supe- 
riors, and  his  name  and  crime  are 
confined  withui  the  small  circle  of  his 
congregating.     If  one  of  the  Esta- 
Ijlished  L  liui  cb,  however,  be  detected 
in  gross  immorality,  a  ferment  is  ex- 
cital  from  one  end  of  die  country  to 
the  other,  because  the  public  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  the  spectacle  of  his 
dismissal,  which  must  be  effected 
through  the  medium  of  courts  of 
law.  An  abominable  notoriety  is  the 
consequence.  Hie  vulgar  mind,  more- 
over, which  b  not  capable  of  much 
discrimination,  attaches  the  crimes  of 
an  individual  to  the  whole  order : — 

'*  There  really  was  a  time  when  mnrh 
of  this  censure,  to  which  the  Church  itt 
lioMe,  wss  ftr  better  deserved  than  at  dw 
present  day.  With  every  allowance  for  the 
despenoe  psrty  virulence  of  Burnet,  who, 
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good  man  at  hit  was  in  odwr  nspects, 
hated  the  nu^ty  of  hk  bratliienlieartilyf 

because  thry  were  opposed  to  him  in  po- 
liticly aud  believed  them  to  be  drunkards, 
became  hm  kmw  Hnm  to  be  Jaoobitei» 
there  it  aomft  leaaon  to  beUere  thai  the 

English  clerpy  were  really  no  jnincrs,  in 
character  or  usefulnessy  by  the  part  they 
took  hi  the  squabbles  of  Whig  and  Tory, 
and  by  their  alliance  with  a  Action  of 
country  squires,  who  seem  to  have  mea- 
sured a  man's  loyalty  to  King  Jaiues,  by 
the  bumpearfi  of  October  which  he  swallow^' 
ed,  and  to  have  required  and  adiuitted  no 
other  test  of  hb  orthodoxy,  thaii  a  total 
difference  in  manner  and  cunvertiutioa  from 
the  predse  gravity  of  his  puritan  rivals. 
Nor  were  the  \\'hiu?  ^irrarchy  themselves 
(for  out  of  this  party  the  hierarchy  was 
chiefly  i^lected)  without  their  besetting 
snaieSf  and  ttieir  finlts  of  a  different  cha- 
racter. As  the  party  to  which  they  adhered, 
and  on  which  they  depended,  were  even 
more  suspicious  of  the  ecclesiastical  than  of 
the  kingly  power,  they  were  most  of  them 
chosen  for  the  moderation  of  their  talents, 
as  well  as  their  principles,  and  a  want  of 
energy  was  a  recommendation,  fiir  more 
than  an  oljecllon,  with  those  who  held  the 
key  of  honours  and  preferment.  Between 
them  and  their  cleigy  was  little  conunu- 
nity  of  feeling  or  of  interest;  and  from 
AoM  who  had  not  sufficient  virtue  to  re- 
side on  their  diooesses  of  their  own  accord, 
^e  letter  of  the  law,  and  the  low  state  of 
public  feelii^  on  such  subjects,  required  no 
more  than  that  they  should  go  tluthcr  for 
their  triennial  visitation.    Tin-  rest  of  their 
time  was,  in  a  great  measure,  i^pcnt  in  the 
levee  of  Walpcile,  or  die  doset  of  go^d 
Queen  Caroline ;  while  the  richer  clergy 
were  gradually  encouraj^cd  to  imitate  their 
example,  aud  liuih  and  liuxtou  were  Ailed 
with  idle  eodenastics,  till  the  slumbems 
were  alarmed  by  tiie  wi^Giyof  Wesley 
and  Whitfield.* 

"  Of  the  reaction  produced  by  their 
preaching  and  popularity,  and  of  the  im- 
provement which  both  the  cflSciency  and 
the  character  of  the  clergy,  as  a  body, 
have  since  exhibited,  we  have  elsewhere 
spoken,  and  we  may,  hereafter,  speak 
more  fully.  But  \vhat  we  would  here 
observe  is,  that  however  real  and  extensive 
the  amendment*  tlie  evil  eflbcts  of  the 
scandal  have,  as  yet,  by  no  means  died 
away;  that  there  are  too  many  persons 
interested  in  the  outcry,  to  sufier  it  readily 
tosubcttde;  that  many,  wluiee  fiithersleft 
the  Church  when  the  conduct  of  its  mem- 
bers really  deserved  reprehension,  still  sup- 
pose its  failings  to  be  as  unchanged  as  its 
ceremoides;  mA  that  some,  wlio  are  not 


unwilling  to  aDow  Aoee  partinilar  detgy^ 
men*  wiUi  whom  they  are  in  habits  of  in- 
tercourse, to  be  blameV'^s  or  excmphuy 
men,  and  diligently  employed  in  tlie  dis- 
duu^  of  didr  duty,  indemnify  themadves 
for  diis  praise  of  those  whom  they  know, 
by  an  indiscnniinato  censure  of  those  of 
whom  tlicy  kiiuvv  nutiiing,  and  persist  in 
regarding  the  flivourable  sample  as  no 
more  than  an  exception  from  the  general 
and  traditionary  character  of  the  body  to 
which  it  bciuugs.  And  when  we  take  in- 
to tiiis  part  of  the  account  Ae  particular 
animosity  of  the  jacobins  agsunst  the 
Church,  (and  though,  as  yet,  not  a  nu- 
merous body,  no  oilier  class  of  men  are  so 
active) ;  and  when  we  pay  due  attenlioD 
to  tlif  effect  of  the  popukir  phrensy  ex- 
cited by  the  Queen's  trial,  (the  chief  odium 
of  which,  by  a  singular  and  most  un- 
fortunate policy,  was  contrived  to  be  thrown 
on  the  dergy,)  it  is,  perhaps,  less  to  be 
wondered  at»  Uiat  the  Church  of  England 
dioidd  liave  a  enrtdn  diave  of  unpopularity, 
than  that  die  should  have  retained  or  re- 
covered any  degree  of  popuhoity  or  in- 
fluence. 

"  To  aU  these  oecadona  cf  slander  must 

be  added,  the  elects  of  the  titliing  system ; 
an  addition  well  calctUated,  oT  itsr  If.  to 
prevent  even  the  greatest  store  of  talents, 
virtues  and  acquirement,  flnm  obtdning 
that  influence  which  naturally  belongs  to 
them,  over  the  minds  and  afTections  of  the 
people*  As  a  burden  on  the  &tate,  indeed, 
and  as  a  bfatdranoe  to  agrieulture,  we  are 
persuaded  that  its  evil  effect*;  arc  greatly 
and  wilfully  overst.Tfpd.  Nor,  at  a  certain 
stage  of  national  unproveuient,  and  under 
certain  ibims  of  sodety,  is  there  any  way 
in  which  a  tax  is  more  liglitly  felt,  or  more 
willingly  borne  by  the  people.  During 
tlie  peasants'  war  of  Germany,  one  of  the 
denumdsofthe  commons  was,  tliat  their 
rents,  like  their  tithes,  might  be  paid  in 
kind;  and  Luther,  who  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with,  and,  on  this  occasion,  spoke  the 
popular  feeling,  contrasts,  in  his  Comment 
ary  on  the  first  Book  of  Moses,  thr  1.  Tiicnry 
and  equity  of  the  Divine  Law,  which  took 
a  tenth  of  that  which  the  ground  actually 
brought,  with  the  severity  of  the  Teutonic 
lords,  who  demanded  n  fwvd  rent  under 
all  cincumstances  of  disappoiutmeut  and 
unkindly  seasons.  But  when  money  Is 
abundant,  and  mark eudwayi  at  hand, — 
when  agriculture  has  berotnc  a  mercantile 
speculation,  and  instead  oi  one  uniform 
sueosedon  of  crop  and  Allow,  new  modes 
of  culture  ait  resorted  to,  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive character,  and  of  great,  but  un- 
certain profits, — the  system  is  certainly 
cdculated  to  wealten  the  mntud  aiibction 


♦  These  remarks  of  the  Bishop  were  intended  as  a  Review  of  the  three  works  then 
recently  published,  aud  i>everidiy  entitled,  "  The  Black  Book,  or  Corruption  Unuia»ked  ;" 
"  Remarks  on  the  Consumpdon  of  National  Wedtfa  by  the  Clergy  of  every  Chriithui 
NaUon *'  The  Rights  of  the  Cleigy  asserted." 
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of  the  pn^tnr  and  Ms  parlsliioner?!,  hrint!; 
%t  once  uiicertain  and  litigious ;  the  impa&t 
Is  dio  le^ed  on  buds  whidh  die  tenaiitf 
hold  from  another  pTDprietor,  and  is  paid, 
therefore,  without  nny  of  that  fi>^ liTi<T  of 
nuitual  interest  mid  htffeditary  attiichuien( 
wbkii,  where  •  lay-latidlord  it  conoemed, 
allemtet,  in  a  small  degfee,  to  die  ftmer* 
the  bitterness  of  his  expected  rent-day. 

"  But  the  iUefi'ects  of  the  tithing  system, 
w  tt  tlie  Church  it  ooooenied,  have 
been,  we  tfiiinihendi  nKwe  Alt  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  tlian  during  any  fonncr 
period  of  our  history.  The  spteni  of 
agricatane  has  beoome  more  costly.  A 
noe  of  educated  and  gentlemen  agricul- 
turisfs  has  spning  up,  who,  as  they  fre- 
quentiy  began  their  enterprise  witiiuut 
ootmting  the  coeta,  wen  fliriotii  et  every 
deduction  which  was  made  from  those  pro- 
fits to  whirh  th<  V  f  tric'cd  thumselves  en- 
titled ;  and,  above  uii,  the  cuilection  of  the 
tithee  has  Meii  getierilly  Into  the  hands 
orthe  parochial  clerj^y  themselves,  instead 
of  only  reaching  them  through  lay-tenants 
and  lay-patrotis,  who,  while  they  shared 
In  Ae  tnaSns  of  die  tyttem,  bore  deo  didr 

proportion  of  its  unpopularity.  We  are  our- 
selves old  enough  to  have  some  recollection 
of  the  time  when,  in  tlie  midland  and 
nortfa^westem  oounlies  of  England,  and, 
we  believe,  over  the  ^p'eater  part  of  the 
kingdom,  the  panx-hial  tithes  were  uni- 
(brmly  rented  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or 
aome  other  principal  fteeholder,  who  pirid 
a  fixed  and,  generally,  a  very  moderate 
sum  to  the  clergyman,  and  collected,  in 
lund,  tlie  produce  of  the  &rms.  At  pre- 
sent the  ddiet  ate  let  by  the  panon  him-' 
seM,  either  annually,  or  for  a  term  of  yean:, 
to  the  tenants ;  and  those  tithes  are  gather- 
ed wlddi  they  wiU  not  take  at  the  valiia> 
don.  Tiiis  amngeawnt,  it  b  evident,  it 
more  advantageous  to  the  tenant,  at  once, 
and  the  tithe-owner,  inasmuch  as  the  pro- 
fit made  by  the  middle-man  hi  now  thared 
between  them ;  but  it  is  equally  evident 
diat,  by  excluding  this  last  from  his  part 
of  the  spoil,  a  new  and  formidable  recruit 
ii  fsiven  to  die  party  inteicited  in  decrying 
tithes ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  odium 
and  misery  of  arranging  or  enforcing  his 
bargains  with  each  individual  parishioner, 
4evnivea  en  Mm  wbo  oi^ht,  on  every  prin- 
ciple of  reason  and  mutual  comfort,  to 
baveaa  £ewdeaiingiof  the  kind,  and  with 


n-;  few  of  his  parisiiioners  a"?  pocTiMc.  In 
the  earlier  days  of  the  reforuted  Cliurcfa 
indeed,  and  afanoet  down  to  die  pesiod  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  no  ooinplaints 
appear  to  have  nri*eu  of  the  too  great 
opulence  of  the  parochial  clergy,  who  are 
reprcaented  by  our  pUywrlten  and  novdiata 
aa  a  tmpl  and  farmer-like  race  of  men, 
of  manners  unpolish*  d  and  pedantic,  wh(M« 
admission  into  good  i»ociety  was  of  an  ex- 
tremely dubioiu  cbahu;ter,  and  who  dioii|^t 
themselvra  not  ill  oflT,  if  they  compaaaed 
a  marriage  with  my  lady's  nmid,  or,  at 
best,  a  poor  relation  of  the  family.  The 
vicarages,  in  pardcular,  are  deaoibed 
Echard  as  sordidly  poor,  and  the  whole 
notion  of  clerical  wealth  was  confined  to 
the  bishops  and  dignitarieti,  uf  whose  in- 
oomea,  dien  aa  now,  die  popular  estimate 
was  sufficiently  exaggerated.  These  things 
are  altered,  and  altered  for  the  better. 
But,  wliilc  thu  cuuuiiioii  of  the  clergy  has 
been  really,  in  many  respects,  improved, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  that  their  advan- 
tages have  been  overrated  ;  or,  that  the 
aggregate  amount  of  Llieir  revenues  is  sup- 
posed 10  be  very  great,  when  diere  are  aa 
many  persons  who  feel  the  p  u  nient  of 
part  of  those  revenues  suffidentiy  burthen- 
isome.  ' 

<*  In  die  flist  place,  diefar  numbers  are 
too  great. —  Aasinning,  as  undoubted  fact, 
that,  of  the  1 2,000,000  inhabitants  of  Eng- 
land and  \Valc«,  only  one  half,  or  6,000,000, 
are  hearers  of  die  estabfiihed  drairdi ;  and 
assiuuin;;  also  that  one  clergyman  is  suf- 
ficient to  take  care  of  1,800  hearers,  he 
concludes  that  about  3,500  parish  priests 
would  answer  all  the  wants  of  that  portion 
of  the  community  who  depend  on  their 
instructions.  But  following  tlie  calcula- 
tions, or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  con- 
/sdarwff,  <^Mr.  Cdlquhoun  and  Mr.  David 
SiMm  :ni:,  h?  states  the  episcopal  clerLry  of 
England  and  Wales  at  no  less  than  18,000  ! 
an  army  of  preachers  which,  as  he  with 
some  reason  concludes,  is  extremely  dis- 
proportinned  to  the  service  whicli  tin \v  have 
to  perform,  and  to  the  general  popuiotioa 
of  the  country* 

"  '  Tn  till  next  place,  the  dergy  are  too 
rich. — This  hr  attempts  to  establish  by  the 
following  table,  the  comparative  modera- 
tion of  whidi  he  proves  by  subjoining  a 
still  more  portentotis  calculation  fimntlie 
wiiter  of  the  Monung  Chrooide. 


^* Silkmtei  ^ Ok  Bmmmti  md  ProjHTty  of  the  Sitamkei  CkKT^  Stigkmdmd 

BNQLAND  AND  VALES. 

AHmaU  uted  in  Om  Tu6k$, 

Annual  value  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  land  of  England  and  Wales  .  .  £150,000,000 
One-third  of  the  land  of  England  and  Wales  not  subject  to  tithe  for  the 

cieigy,  being  either  tithe-free,  or  lay  impropriations   50,000,000 


Leaving  the  amount  on  which  tithes  for  the  clergy  Is  levied  ,  .  •  •  £100,000,000 
Supposing  the  clergy  to  kvy  1-lOth,  they  get   6,250,000 
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lAfi  of  Bit  hop  Heber. 


Tithes   £6,250,000 

BatatwofUiebidioiitMidecderiattiodfloipor^^    1,000,000 

A.'it'essnuMits  in  Xown^,  on  houSMI,    250,000 

Cb«pel«  of  Ease  stipends  .   .   •   .  '   100,000 


The  Mlimtte  of  Cfanrdi  property  med  in  these  tibles  £7,600,000 

Bewmrktt  p.  58* 


**  <  The  Church  property  of  Mond  he 
reckons  at  1,300,000L 

*  To  make  a  part  of  Aia  immenae 
wealth  applicabk-  to  the  purposes  of  the 
state,, and  to  tlie  maintenance  of  the  clergy 
of  other  sects,  as  wdl  ss  diose  of  the  Pio> 
testsnt  episfopul  persuasioii,  die  projector 
leoommends  that — 

*' '  The  commissioners  £4>pointed  for  dm 
purpose  be  empowered  to  sell  all  church 
property,  both  tithes  and  estates.  A  pre- 
ference hi  the  sale  of  tithes  to  he  ;^iven  to 
the  owners  of  the  lands.  The  money 
gradually  aiiring  firom  the  sales  to  he  test- 
ed  in  the  pubhc  funds ;  the  interest  to  lie 
paid  to  the  holdt  r>  of  the  living's  for  their 
lives ;  whidi  puyiuciu  will  be  about  equal 
to  their  present  inooaie,  and  paid  witlioat 


irrcKMitarity  or  dispute.  At  the  death  of 
the  present  holdtta,  the  successor  to  be 

paid  acconiin^'  to  tho  scale  of  national  sti- 

pends,  unless  in  cases  of  reversions  ha\infj 
been  sold.  No  sales  of  rerersions  to  be 
valid,  if  made  aAcr  the  new  arrangement. 

*•  •  The  tithes  may  be  compuletl  to  bring 
twenty-five  years'  purcliusc,  and  tlic  es- 
tates thirty  years'  purchase.  To  eonii)Ln- 
sate  die  owners  of  presentations,  nin  e  >  e  ;uii' 
income  or  9-25ths  of  the  capital  arising 
from  tlie  sale  to  be  paid  to  thein  ;  the  re- 
mainder, or  i6-25ths,  to  be  applied  to  the 
use  of  ^  nation.  The  whole  proceeds  of 
the  livings  in  the  presentation  of  the  crown, 
the  bishops,  and  the  ecclesiastical  corpo- 
rations, to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  oa- 
tlon. 


•"AtetodoNMiatf  4  libs  Omrok  Pnptriymkkk  csw  U  rtmttd io/^r  Urn tm  €ftli» 

Skttt, 

Tithes  belonging  to  livingt  in  the  gif^  of  the  crown,  the  bistiopa^  and  tlie 


ecclesiastical  corporation^  8,2&0,000jL  per  annum,  at  twanty-Ave 

years'  purcliase   £81,250,000 

Tithes  belonging  to  livings  in  the  gift  of  individuals, 

3,000,000i.  per  annum,  at  twenty-five  yeaia'  pnidttse  £75,000,000 

Laas  0-S5dit  to  be  paid  to  the  individuals   27,000,000 

■  48,000,000 


Tithes  £120,250,000 

Estates  1,000,000^  per  anonm  at  thirty  years*  purchaaa   nn  r  no  tuio 


VahMOfChnich  property  in  England  £190,250,000 

jDittoinInlaiidM00»OO0JLatfiMUtceny«arB'paichaaa   18,000,000 


Total  value  of  Ciiurch  property  £  1 7 7,250,000 


« <  As  soon  as  the  commissioners  have 

accumulated  in  the  funds  scvfrif:-  five  mil- 
lions of  money  unincumbered,  aiul  apph- 
cable  to  the  use  of  the  state,  then  so  mu<^ 
n»tWM»^  debt  to  be  extinguished,  and  an- 
nual taxc^,  particularly  affecting  land  and 
houses,  to  the  amount  of  three  millions,  to 
be  taken  off,  and  the  plan  of  national  ilf* 
pends,  and  the  new  provisions  iwt  aU  de« 
nominations  to  take  ])lace  ;  the  rcmaijiinjif 
one  hundred  miUions,  as  it  acctunulatcs,  to 
be  applied  hi  the  aaase  manner.  By  tfab 
means,  the  national  debt  and  taiea  will  be 
reduced  mat'Tlnlly,  and  yet  no  man  will 
have  iigustice  done  to  him ;  for  tliuse  who 
are  in  possession  of  beneOees,  will  continue 
to  enjoy  them  for  life ;  and  to  those  who 
have  the  right  of  prc!%ntation  to  a  Kvin|^ 
the  nation  pays  the  money  value  of  sudi 
llghL*^^  70,  71. 


"  '  In  the  mean  time,  and  while  thia 

work  is  in  progress,  a  fresh  tax  of  nvo  mil- 
lions is  to  be  imposed  on  the  rents  of  lands 
and  houses,  valued  at  40,000,0004  in  Eng> 
land  and  Wales  t  of  <mc  inilHon  two  hun« 
dred  thousand,  at  one  shilling  and  nine- 
pence  in  the  pound,  on  similar  rents  in 
livland  {  and  of  eighty-five  dioasand  in 
Scotland,  at  three-pence  in  the  pound,  fat 
addition  to  the  present  ecclesiastical  pay- 
ments made  in  the  last  country,  and  in 
Older  to  raise  them  to  that  level  wMch  the 
author  thinks  desirable  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  learned  priesthood,  and  the  Airther 
provision  for  the  different  bodies  of  dis- 
senting clergy  in  dat  nation.  These  soma 
to  be  dislribiiled  as  ftHesn  1^ 
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'  Frqfeetid  Ejcpenditure  m  the  Clergy  of  ail  demminaiions  in  EngUmd  and  Wales,' 


Efkcapal  Bodjf  md  other  DigaUariee  ef  the  Church  ^  EagiamU 

BnsCOFAL  BODY. 

t  AidibUhopB  at  £8000  each   ,  £16,000 

24  Bishops     .......  at     3000  each   72,000 

60  Archdeacons  at     1000  vuh  ,    ,  60,000 

27  Deans  at     1000  cuch   27,000 

113  pcnoDi^  Ae  episcopal  body,  to  nodve  .  .  .  £175,000 

OTHBR  DIOHITABIBa. 

200  Canons,  Prebends,  &c,  at  200iL  each  £40,000 

WhUever  tiuniber  of  canons  and  prebends  ei\|oy     honour  of  Ao 
tid^only  900  to  die  national  adpand. 

313  persons,  episcopal  body  aiid  oiiicr  dignitaries  of  six  millions  of  hearers, 

toieceiva  £215,000 


'  EeHmaU     the  prtfjected  Expenditure  on  l/te  working  Clergy,  both  of  Ote  EgtabUsiud 

Ckwrckamd  ^  all  other  demminatUme, 


Number  of 
doffnien. 

Number  of  Per- 
sons accrjinmo- 
iliLtL  i  in  each 
Place  of  Worship. 

Xnmbcr  of 
Person*  to 
each  Con- 
gregntiou. 

Total  Number 

of  People  In  their 
Coogr«gatiuu8. 

Amount  of 

Arinu.il 
SUpeud. 

Total  Ammint  of 

600 

2000 

3300 

1,650,000 

£350 

4^175,000 

lOQO 

1500 

1500 

2,600^000 

390 

390,000 

SBOO 

1000 

1700 

4,250,000 

290 

725,000 

S500 

666 

1100 

2,750,000 

950 

625,000 

6500  clerpymen,  pn^tor?  of  1  ],r50,000  pcnplp,  to  receive  £1,845,000 

Episcopal  body  and  oilier  digmtoric^  ol  the  £)»tabUhlied  Church  ....  215,000 


Total  amount  for  all  the  clergy  of  all  the  people  of  En^aad  and  Walee  •  £2,0^0,000 
Twelve  millions  of  people,  at  £170,000  per  nuUioa   9,040,000 


"  '  Tho  eongTcgadona  would,  of  eourse, 
always  consist  of  many  more  persons  than 
the  lowest  number  requisite  for  each  sti- 
poid,  and  thus  it  may  be  computed  they 
lioiild  eontun  lihe  whole  twelve  millioni  of 
the  people. 

"  «  The  Kirk,  or  Church  of  Scotland, 
being  the  best  clerical  system  in  existence, 
not  to  be  hiteriered  win,  anle&s,  perhaps, 
an  addhiori  t  be  made  to  faring  all  id- 
peods  np  to  9004 


4 
18 

34 

30  peitooty  die  episcopal  body,  to  reoaive 


" '  The  deigy  of  the  half  million  of 
people  in  Scotiund,  who  are  not  of  the 

Kirk,  to  have  n  provision  on  a  similar 
plan  to  that  of  the  working  clergy  in  £tig- 
land.  This  provision  might  «Mt  about 
85,000A,  computing  it  at  the  same  rate  as 
in  England,  170,000/.  per  million  of  haai* 
exsJ-^RemarkSf  p.  64. 


!,000 
1,000 

1,000 

:,nno 


£153,000 


Epbeepai  Body  and  tAtr  LignUaHet  of  the  CImnh  of  England  ami  Mmi. 

m 

EPISCOPAL  BODY. 

Archbishopt  at  £8000  each  £32 

Bishopa  at    3000  each  54 

ArchdMCOnt  at    1000  each  34 

Deans  at    1000  each  
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Lt/e  of  Bishop  Heber^ 


[Sept. 


OTHER  DIGNITARIES. 

100  Canons,  Prebends,  &c.,  at  £200  each  £20,000 

Whatever  nuinber  of  the  canona  aiul  piebenda  ei\{oy  the  honour  of 
the  title,  oniy  one  hundted  to  receive  etipendi. 

189  persons,  tlie  episcopal  body  aixd  other  <]Ugnitaries  of  400,000  hearers,  to 

leodve  £WSM>0O 

«*  *  £$timaU  ^  the  pryectcd  Expenditure  on  the  wnrking  Clergy,  both      the  ettablUhed 

Church  and  <^ all  otiier  derumimationt  in  Ireland. 


Number  of 
Clergymen. 

Noahcror  Per- 
sons aocomDio- 
datcd  f  11  cadi 
naeeofWonlilp. 

Number  of 
Parsons  to 
cadi  Coo- 
gfcgaHon* 

Total  Number 
of  People  in  their 
Congregations. 

Amount  of 
Atiinml 
Stipend. 

Total  Amount  of 
Stipend. 

m 

8000 

3300 

1,^,000 

iE350 

xm,ooo 

1000 

ISOO 

S500 

2,500,000 

390 

330,000 

1000 

1000 

1700 

1,700,000 

200 

290,000 

1000 

66f 

1100 

1,100,000 

2S0 

250,000 

3,500  clergymen,  pastors  of  6,950,000  people,  to  receive  1,035,000 

Epiaoopal  body  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Estabhshed  Churdi    •  •  •   .  173,000 

Total  amoniit  for  the  dersy  of  all  the  people  of  Irdaiid  £1,808,000 

Seven  millions  of  people  at  £170,000  per  million     .......  .£1.190,000 

«*  The  sum  which  the  Roman  Catholics  other  third  to  form  a  fund,  out  of  %vhich 

are,  like  others,  entitled  to,  according  to  to  pay  their  episcopal  body  and  dignitaries, 

their  congregations  and  accoiuuiotlation  in  and  also  the  additioiial  dci^-men  rcquhr^ 

plaoea  of  vmdiip,  to  be  subdivided.   The  ed  by  the  obiervaiioea  of  their  lellgion,  aa 

Catholic  pastors,  being  single  men,  to  be  IfaiUoWB^-* 
paid  only  two-thirds  of  the  stipends ;  the 

4  Archbishopi    .    1    .    .    .    .  at  iClOOO  each  £t,000 

18  Bishops   at     700  each  12,600 

18  Archdeaoooa  at     850  each  4,500 

IB  Deana  at     850  each  4,500 


58  persons,  the  episcopal  body,  to  receive  .  .  . 
100  Canooe  and  F^benda,  at  601.  eedi  


£25,GOU 


5,000 


15ii  persons,  the  episcopal  body,  and  other  diguitarieis  of  5,500,000  bearers,  to 

recdve    .  .  .  .   ,  £30,000 

Tiie  remainder  to  be  pdd  in  atipenda  to  atuiliaries  of  120/.  each. 

N.  B.  Thia  pfam  to  be  followed  with  the  Catfaolka  in  Cfatet  Britam.'— itatrib,  p.  66." 


Such  is  his  plan,  of  which  we  have 
given,  we  trust,  a  perfectly  fair  and 
mtdiigible  expoaition.  It  now  re- 
mains to  be  seen  bow  ftr  fbe  principle 
on  which  the  Bishop  sets  out  is 
conformable  to  the  broad  line  of  jus- 
tice, and  how  far  the  golden  fruits 
which  he  anticij^tea  will  bear  the 
teat  of  impartial  mquiry. 

<*L  In  the  first  place,  it  may  scr>'e, 
though  in  itself  not  very  mnteiial  to  the 
question,  to  show  the  accuracy,  of  the 
atalementa  wlddi  are  moit  generally  re- 


ceived concerning  the  English  Church, 
to  examine  tiie  reat  mmben  of  the  Pro- 
tertant  ep^eopal  clergy,  and  how  neariy 

they  approach  to  rbc  pstiniatc  of  18,000, 
which  Mr.  Colciuhoun,  and  other  writers 
of  the  aame  description,  have  aaslgned  to 
them.  The  question  is  one  of  no  greJtt 
difficult^',  ina.<;much  as  the  names  of  all 
English  and  Welch  incumbents  are  con- 
tained in  an  alphabedcal  list  at  the  end 
of  the  Clerical  Directory,  wliile  the  Red 
Book  informs  tis  of  the  dignitariett  and  a 
cuuiparison  of  the  two  wiU  readily  inform 
US  of  the  names  whidt  both  these  lists 
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c^oy  »  eommi:  tnd  die  Kmit«r  iliii 

comparison  will  be  found  to  be,  that  the 
hpneficed  and  dignified  Clergy  of  England 
and  Wales  araouut  to  aboiu  6,700  i  but 
liw  «ti|Miidkry  dnttet,  Adbi  fte  bat 
enquiries  in  our  poivrr,  arc  greatly  over- 
rated at  2,0U0  more;  and,  as  no  mm 
can  be  nrdained  in  England  without  A 
tUe^  citiier  arising  from  a  benefioer  • 
curacy,  or  th  ■  f  ll  nvshi])  of  a  college,  as 
tiae  total  nuuibcr  of  icllowshipM  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  does  not  exceed  800,  of 
iiriMm  barely  one-half  are  ordained,  and 
two-thirds  of  tho-o  included  in  the  list 
of  curate*  or  iacumbent«|  it  follows  that 
the  entire  number  6t  deriieal  persons  falls 
short  of  9,000,  instead  of  reaching  to 
18,000;  while  of  those  9,000,  2,000  at 
least  are  supported,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mini,  mllliar  hf  titlKa  Mr  hula,  biit  bjr 
spends  {MUd  by  th^  more  wealthy 
brethren.  So  much  for  the  first  alleged 
fmet  of  the  enormous  multitude  of  deigy- 
an  in  Eofibnd  sad  Walei. 

"  II.  When,  however,  he  goes  on  to 
state  th?it,  rHkin!?thp  whnlc  country  through, 
a  single  clergyman  may  sulMce  iot  1,800 

iliS  ftrdber  the  principle  on  which  he 
proceed*,  mnd  to  call  the  recollection  of 
•ur  readers  to  the  duties  which  every 
dergyman  has  to  perfcnn,  and  wUch  dtv 

actually  parformed  by  the  very  great  ma- 
jority of  EngMsh  episcopalian  clertry.  The 
douUe  teirvioe  and  double  sermon  on  Sun* 
4m!f  it  •  very  «BBaIi  part  of  Ait  datf  .  He 

has  to  baptise,  to  bury,  to  visit  the  sick, 
to  admo!}i?iih  the  immoral,  to  inspect  the 
schook,  to  hear  the  compkuuts,  and  assist, 
ee  ftr  «r  Ua  neaM  extend,  Ae  winte  of 
the  district  allotted  to  him.  Arc  tlietic 
duties  unnecessary  ? — that  will  not  he  pre- 
tended. Are  tliey  insuificieuUy  pcrtormcd 
and  too  often  net^octod »— thb  calls  fn 
the  exercise  of  a  more  severe  discipline 
over  the  labourers  now  employed,  rather 
than  such  a  diminution  of  tlieir  numbers 
aa  vonM  render  a  doe  parlbrmance  im- 
possible. But  that  they  are  not,  in  fact, 
either  systematicidly  or  generally  neg- 
lected, we  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
oadi  of  our  readers  fai  ^  <mn  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  would  ask  of  each 
whiother  tiis  own  parish  priest  does  not 
competently  perform  such  duties ;  whether 
any  children  remain  unbaptiaed*  any  bodies 
unhtin<'d ;  whether  any  frcqxienf  or  tvcU- 
grouiiiled  complaints  are  made  of  the  sick 
neglected,  or  the  Sunday  ftmedoDS 
attended  ?  And  nine>|eDuis  of  the  gentry 
of  England  will,  we  apprehend,  be  com- 
pelled to  answer,  timt  tlie  cai»es  of  glaring 
BCgieel  or  gnies  impropriety  are  not  many ; 
aoJ  that  &  individuals  of  whoae  conduct 
they  are  most  able  to  judge,  are,  for  the 
mokt  part,  decent,  orderly,  and  di%cnt. 

**  IIL  But,  what  that  ere  any  to  the 
■iwnion  itielf  tliat  a  elogle  piieat  may, 
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taking  a  whole  kingdom  tftfough,  euflee 

for  1,800  hearers  ?  I>id  this  writer  sup- 
pose that  all  Enplrinf^  ?ind  Wales  were  co-  ' 
vered  with  popuiatiou  of  equal  density  I 
Thatpeatoialinipecte  of  1,8M  aonlam 
racrn  irvonshire  required  no  longer  walks 
than  the  sjune  number  in  Mary-le-bone  ? 
Mor,  that  a  parsou  who  might  conveniently 
take  charge  of  the  one,  oeuld,  without 
wings,  or  a  chaise  and  four,  nt  all  ade- 
quately superintend  the  other  I  Uas  he 
uo  mercy  on  the  peasants  who  are  to 
eome  five  or  six  mOca  to  Dfarfaio  Sertiee^ 
to  be  christened  or  mnrrird  ;  or,  with 
their  deceased  friends  on  their  shoulders, 
to  join  in  the  last  solemn  cermonies? 
The  thing  woidd  he  difficult  eneo^  even 
if  all  the  dissenters  dwelt  in  one  part  of 
the  country,  and  all  the  dinn&men  in 
tlieir  separate  Goshen,  In  HbB  tenahung 
half.  But  when  bodi  dwell  promiscuously 
it  is  plain  that  each,  supposing  this  wri- 
ter's calculation  accurate,  must  take  up 
twice  as  much  ground,  and  leqalve  twioe 
as  much  labour  it  otherwise  mightt  and 
whn  will  :l^^t'rt  lliit  '^,500  clergymeTi 
would  suihce  for  the  duties  required  by 
6,009,A00  of  penam  ao  atnn^^  n^ 
gled,  and  (Uepoiad  ao  widdy  md  hmgn* 
lariy? 

«  *  iV.  8tiU  this  is  not  all.— His  esti- 
nate  of  tiiat  proportion  of  Eng&Aunen 
who  belong  to  the  established  Church  is 
manifestly  and  greatly  under-r.'.red.  The 
ground  on  wiuch  he  himbcU  luuuds  Lis 
ealenlatlen  is.  Aat  Ae  1ifytiwi*d  vbcee  of 
dissenting  worship  are  about  equal  in 
immber  to  the  Chtirches  and  Chapels  of 
the  establishment.  Now,  when  he  consi- 
ders how  oMuiy  of  the  ftnner  are  bulk  cn 
speculation,  and,  when  that  fails,  with- 
dnnvn  from  their  original  destination ; 
when  he  oMisiders  die  difl^etuse  in  size 
between  the  auel  mn  ef  dbaenling  Chap 
pels  througliout  the  country  and  the 
Churches  with  which  he  compares  them ; 
—when  lie  con&idcrs  the  outory  for  addi- 
tional Churdh-roona  which  has  been  heard 
throughout  the  land,  and  the  crowds  by 
which,  wherever  a  free  place  of  worship  is 
opened  in  connexion  wilii  the  establish- 
menl,  Aat  pbure  has  l)€en  uniformly  at- 
tended,— he  might  be  led  to  believe  that  a 
methodist  meeting  may  sometiniess  look 
full  for  no  better  r^uion  than  that  U  is  of 
narrow  dinenilenB,  whBe  a  Chwch  naay 
seem  empty  because  its  area  is  great  for 
the  dependant  population  ;  and  tivitf  as  no 
minister  can  well  serve  more  thasi  one 
Church  on  a  Sunday,  the  mimber  of 
('liurt'he<j  and  of  mini>ters,  instiSid  of 
being  excessive,  is  hardly  "equal  to  the 
growing  wants  of  the  ChunA  of  England. 

<«  <  V.  The  tmth  is,  that  Ihoee  poliacai 
and  religious  economi'^ts  are  greatly  mis- 
taken who  suppose  that  in  England  and 
Wales  the  grett  mass  ef  the  popolstian  is 
divided  into  sects  irrecondlcably  esUaa*  , 
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ged  finom  e«ch  other :   thati  among  the 

lower  and  middling  classes,  a  churchman 
or  a  dissenter  never  strays  into  each 
other's  prednetB,  or  diat  a  great  propor- 
don  of  those  who  make  up  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  *  chajx'l,'  do  nn*  nNo  freqiient- 
ly  resort  to  the  parish  Church  and  to  the 
eemnonies  of  tlieir  anceston.    We  ny 
nothiog  f)f  the  fact  that  all  or  almott  all 
marriages   are  celebrated  witlitn  those 
walls^that  dissenters  and  Konian  Catho- 
lics, as  wdl  as  Chnrdunen,  are  very  fine* 
quently  buried  in  the  same  place,  and  ac- 
cording to    the   same  forms  with  their 
ncighbuuiii ;  uiid  ihat  tliere  are  very  few 
dissenters,  indeed,  who,  if  they  admit  of 
infant  baptism  at  all,  brinp  their  children 
to  any  other  hands  tlian  those  of  their 
parish  minister.    But  it  is  well  known  to 
every  person  who  has  paid  even  a  mode- 
rate attention  to  the  state  of  reliR-ious  feel- 
ing and  habits  among  us,  that  \cry  many 
persons  who  attend  the  meeting  in  a  Sun- 
day at'ternoon,  have,  in  the  morning,  with 
equal  devotion,  appeared  in  the  Church 
and  among  the  number  of  its  communi- 
cants; that  the  methodistSy  the  meet  nu- 
werous  of  all  those  who  frequent  fioensed 
places  of  worship,  repel,  many  of  them, 
with  cuiisiUerable  asperity,  the  imputation 
of  having  separated  from  or  forsaxen  the 
Church  of  England,  and  that  they  seldom 
fail  to  pour  in  their  swarm  of  hearers  in 
every  instance  where  free  sittings  can  be 
obtained,  or  where  a  popular  preadier  has 
arisen.    Instead,  therefore,  of  reckoning 
the  systematic  disinters  at  one  half  of  the 
population,  we  are  persuaded  that  one- 
fimrth  woold  be  conddersbly  nearer  Ae 
Iruth ;  anrl  that,  even  of  these,  there  are 
many  who  have  no  great  animosity  a- 
gainst  tl\e  Churcli,  and,ocGasionully,  attend 
divine  service  there  without  aeru]de  or  re- 
hutan rc.    We  arc  aware  that  many  hot- 
headed alarmiiits  within  the  Church,  as 
well  as  many  without  her  limits,  who  seek 
to  detract  from  her  usefulness,  have,  for 
different  reasons,  taken  a  view  of  the  sub- 
ject directly  opposite  to  ours;— and  we 
have,  therefore,  been  at  some  pefais  to  as- 
certain the  truth  by  a  comparison  of  many 
different  parishes  in  different  parte  of  the 
lungdoou    The  truth  is,  there  is,  in  £n- 
ghmd,  no  cmuidetabU  body  of  dissenten 
but  the  methodists :  and  of  these,  we  ap- 
]ypn}  to  their  own  teachers,  whether  the 
number  oi  boiii  lienomiuatiuii^  amounts  to 


any  thing  like  two  miUiooiy  at  Ae  latgeM 

valuation,  and  inclurHnq:  every  ?4?c.  The 
Rcwian  Catholic^  tlie  liaptists,  the  old 
Presbyterians,  are  none  of  diem  munee^ 
ous.  The  Unitarians  arc  only  to  be  heard 
of  in  a  few  lar}>e  towns,  and  the  Quaker* 
are  the  ibwcst  of  all.  In  il)ii>,  as  in  every 
odier  instance,  the  smsBer  party  liasawde 
most  noise  and  been  most  active ;  but 
it  is  only  necessary  for  the  friends  of  the 
Church  to  know  liieir  own  strength,  and 
to  exert  and  increase  it  by  tlie  haradesa 
art^  and  honourable  exertions  of  popularity 
and  public  iisefidncss,  to  demonstrate  fo 
mankind  tlut  tiie  hearts  of  ilie  nation  arc 
stiU  on  dieir  side,  and  that,  even  of  Ihoee 

who  have  b-  rn  for  n  t:mr  ostrruiged,  the 
greater  nmiibcr  are  for  from  irrecovenible. 
And  this  may  suffice  for  tliat  part  of  our 
attthor*s  statement  wbidk  rdates  to  tli« 
numbers  of  the  clergy. 

"  *  VI.  There  is  another  circumstance 
wtiich  we  cannot  avmd  notidng,  as  it  proves 
the  inconsistency  of  his  plan  with  bis  own 
principles  and  his  own  assumption?.  He 
sets  out,  in  bis  title-page  and  in  the  open- 
ing sentences  of  hb  pamphlet,  with  (udng 
tbBt  for  granted,  whidisome  other  religious 
economists  liave  also  ?Tipposed,  and  which, 
we  beheve,  is  pretty  generally  believed  m 
that  country,  of  all  oAets,  where  tiie  Churdi 
of  England  is  least  known,  we  mean  our 
sister  kingdom  nfSrf^f'  uid — that  the  Eng- 
lish clergy  are  divided  into  two  races  of 
men,  tfie  dignitaries  end  tlieiMriUiifd!prj|fy» 
of  whom,  as  this  distinction  itself  implies, 
the  fomier  are  utterly  idle,  and  take  no  part 
in  the  public  functions  of  the  ministry.  We 
shall  have  hereafter  oocasioB  to  show  that 
this  is  utterly  untnic  : — that  there  is  no 
body  of  men  in  the  English  Church  who 
have  not  their  appropriate  and  important 
duties  {  and  Aat  the  few  dnecures  which 
rctdly  exist,  are,  in  nine  ca-«cs  out  of  ten, 
made  supplementary  to  the  reward  of  an 
active  discharge  of  duties  eli>ewhere.  But 
what  we  would  now  rentaik,  is  the  stxange 

inconsi'^trnrv  of  this  rrtbrnuT.  who,  while 
-  he  would  prune  down  Uie  number  and  in- 
come of  the  labourers  In  the  vineyard  to 
the  lowest  possfUe  ratio,  would  keep  up  a 
hicmrrhy,  the  utility  of  which  he  denies, 
in  very  nearly  its  full  amount  of  numbons 
and  opolencel^Bttt  dicse  are  pomls  of 
minor  or  less  general  interest 
pared  with  those  which  fi>Uow:— > 


t*  <  Extract  from  the  Account  laid  b^on  the  Hmue  ^Cemmam,  1818. 

Total  number  of  benefices  10,121 

Of  those  under  150L  .  . '   4,db\ 

Of  which  no  fewer  than  lOSO  fiUl  short  of  601,  a  year  each. 


Rental  of  Enr^lnnd  and  Waloi  £82,7^6,608    16  4 

Tithe-free  in  toto  £8,805,530 

 port  t   802,060 

Free  on  jiayiiieiit  of  modus  «  .  •  589,248 
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  .  93,26S,7aS 

Tithes  returned  to  tax-office  in  1814    2,732,B98 

Tithe  estiniated  bv  the  tajt-office  It  mie^eigbth  of  rental.— Try  the  t^bwe  by  this 

rule        )  23,268,733 

2,908,591  5.  The  diflTerence  to  be  accounted  for  by  expenses  of  collecting, 
bad  debts,  &c  Of  this,  <me-tliu:d  may  be  tuppoced  to  be  appropriated  on  the  fi>llowii|g 
grounds : —  , 

In  Camden's  tune  dure  were  9S84  paridwff 

of  which  wcM  appropiiite   884$  )  9284  (  S  .  . .  92S1 

  7690  3845 

1594  5439 
{Britaimia,  Jnirod,  p.  czzziiL  Bd.  Ck»ii^) 

Now,  though  the  nuBibcr  of  pariahes  mabied.    An  bispedion  of  the  Ung^a 

and  parochial  chapelries  h;iij  been  f.ince  books  will  rather  lead  to  the  contrary  sup- 
augnictiff'f!,  tliis  has  only  been  cflected  by  position  as  well  as  the  fact,  that  the  abbots, 
dividing  thu  5439  which  remained  in  the  whon;  the  impropriators  represent,  are  un- 
hands of  tike  paiQchial  clergy ;  and  the  dentood  to  hm  engroMed  tlte  very  lidi- 
amount  of  great  tithes,  which  has  since  est  benefices  to  themselves.  It  is  reason- 
been  restored  to  the  vicarages,  is  very  small,  able,  tlierelure,  to  Itelit've  that  one  tbird 
But  there  is  not  the  least  reaM)n  to  iiuppo^  of  tlie  tithes  urc  aiiciaicd  ixum  tlic  poro- 
that  the  appvopriated  ttvingi  were,  one  diialdeigy. 
with  another,  Mwtter  than  thoie  whidi  re- 

**  *  But  of  dlis  third,  one-third  belongs  to  Ae  dignified  clergy         8  )  8845 

and  tbr^  uaivmitieib  whidi»  tlMiq^  by-aocietiei,  may  be   • 

includ«^d   3845  1282 

'"Deduct  Vm  ftmnZW  1S8S 

"  *  There  remain   2563  parishes  in 

the  hands  of  the  laity,  or  above  one-fourth  of  tiie  whole.    It  will  fi>llow  that,  of  the 
total  amonnt  of  tlthe8-He2,732,898. 

« « One-fnnth,  or  4  )  S,788,898 

683,224  2  are  in  the  hands  of  the  laity. 

** '  Frnm  this,  intkctl,  tlic  small,  or  vittirial  tithe  must  be  deducted.    Now,  in 
agricultural  parishes,  tiie  Hinail- tithe  scldum  cquui^  one  eighth  ui  Uie  great    Rate  it, 
howaw,  at  one  fifth,  to  allow  for  the  tfoBagei  in  towni^  whIdi  are,  pn^ortionaily* 
"it  follows  that— 
5)683,884    -  683,224 

  130,644 

186^644  4  — 

546,580 

the  total  of  tithes,  great  and  small,  with  which  the  dogy,  the  bishops,  cathednds  or 
universities  have  any  concern,  b,—  , 

£2,732,898 

Deduct   546,580 

£2,186,318 

"  '  To  thb  2,186,318i.  must  be  added  the  augmentatiun-iandi>,  purciiased  lor  the 

■mailer  livings  by  Queen  Ann's  bounty,  whidi  Carr  values  at  £\Wfil^ 

Abo  the  gilebes  and  snrplice-fees. — These  he  estimates  at  401,  on  an  average, 

to  each  parish,  most  ridiculously;  inasmuch  as,  on  an  average  of  the  pa- 
rishes in  a  very  huge  and  wealthy  ooimty,  they  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  1 Fating  them,  however,    the  highest,  they  wiU  he   486,000 

dg526,00O 

The  revenues  of  bishops  and  Cathedra!  Churches  nnu;t  next  be  cou^ifirrLMl.  - 
Of  their  incomes,  however,  it  shoidd  first  be  noticed,  that  two- thirds  are  derived  from 
appropriated  titihiee,  and  mduded,  tibefefim,  in  die  foregoing  estimate. 

" «  The  foUowing  valuation  of  the  bishops'  sece  is  taken,  b  de&ult  of  any  ofBdal 
authority,  from  I>el)rett's  Peera^ ;  a  statement  fbimded  on  common  parlance,  and, 

thereibre,  it  may  be  suihcientiy  impartial  120,000  0 

The  Catfiedtal  Chmches  we  should  greatly  ovemte  at  10,0OOiL  eadi, 

since  many  of  then  are  merely  nomhiaL  The  Welch  canoories  arc  ^ 
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many  of  them  not  more  than  52.  a**yMrt  and  l3ie  idi  dliicOMii% 

one  with  another,  average  60^  •   360,000 


"  *  Deduct  two-thinb  finr  dtbe  3)180^ 


"'Aemaini  £12^,666  % 


"  *  Or  ratiiif^,  at  a  fair  giie<^^,  the  tithes 
licid  by  tlie  universities  at  23,000/.,  the 
suni  of  2,300,000/.  will  remain,  the 
actnsl  waJth  of  the  Church  of  England. 

**  And  hence,  to  allow  for  the  tltprecia- 
don  of  produce,  and  of  land  and  tithes, 
which  amounts  to  more  than  one-third, 
theincoineof  the  clergy  will  be  1,600,000/., 
or,  aft  moit,  S,000,000iL  yeadji^Biit  die 


number  of  incumbents,  as  appears  from  the 
Ecclesiastical  Directory,  arc  about  7000, 
•* «  Divide— 7000  )  2,000,000  ( 

£285 — the  ave- 
rse income  of  the  beneficiaries  and  dig- 
nitaries throughout  England  and  Walo. 
It  will  not,  we  ddnkt  be  SMd  tliat  Hub  ii 
inunodttatCb 


Residence  of  Clergy, 

**  *  There  are  benefices,  of  diiferent  sorts  . 
Of  these,  without  glebe-bouses 


gly  afford  a  mnintcnanre  to  a 
clergyman,  and  >^  tiich,  tlterufore, 
■MoMartly  imply  tiie  balding  of 
■  two  or  duee  01  ndi    *  •  • 


** '  And  allowing  two-thirds  of  these  to  be  included  in  the  li^t  of  those  witliout  fit 
glebe-boaaeiy  tfiere  will  remalii  OMtfiderably  abate  5000  Uruigs,  wboe  foidaMa  Ii 
very  dlSeid^  if  not  inapmedcable.' 


•       •  • 

.  2626 

4«00 

Under 

(10£  . 

.   .  11 

1  20  . 

.    .  45 

1  .iO  . 

.    .  119 

/  40    .  , 

»  .S46 

S  50    .  , 

.  .  314 

60  . 

.   .  301 

70  . 

.   .  278 

,80    .  , 

.  .  251 

1566 

10,421 


All  tihis  ia  extremely  aatiafoctory. 

Should,  however,  any  doabts  stiU 
linger  in  the  minds  of  our  readers, 
we  beg  to  refer  to  their  attentive  j)C- 
rusal  a  recent  pamphlet,  published 
by  Mr.  Murray,  of  Albemarle  atreet, 
and  entitled  "  The  Revenues  of  the 
Church  of  England  not  a  burden  up- 
on the  public."  The  excellent  Bishop 
of  Calcutta  deals  in  facts  ;  the  ana- 
nymous  writer  of  this  pamphlet  ad- 
duces historical  srgomenta  of  so  co- 
geat  and  coirvliicing  a  nature  that  no 
man  can  ho  fibstlnatel}'  incredu- 
lous as  not  to  be  led  to  the  autlior'a 
conclusions ;  unless,  indeed,  he  be 
of  the  oonceited  achool  of  the  political 
eooDomiate.  "  Tithes/' says  the  wri* 
ter,  "  constitute  merely  a  portion  of 
the  surplus  produce  of  the  soil,  which 
the  cultivator  yields  to  an  ecclesias- 
tical, instead  of  a  lay  owner.  Their 
batden  does  not  lall  upon  the  con- 
sumer, because  they  do  not  affect  the 
price  of  agricultural  produce ;  nor 
upon  the  occupier,  because  hia  rent 


ia  reduced  in  nropoition  to  the  aver- 
aije  value  of  tne  tithes ;  oor  upon  the 

ov,  ncr,  because  this  charge  was  taken 
into  calculation  when  the  property 
which  he  holds  was  purchased." 

Theae  poattiona  are  cleariy  demon- 
atrated  by  the  pampbleteer'a  argu- 
ments; the  occupier  of  land  does  not 
most  certainly  bear  the  burden  of 
tithes,  because,  supposing  any  in- 
cumbcut  to  receive  tive  shilUngs  per 
acre  in  composition,  and  the  landlmd 
a  rent  of  forty  shilliuga  per  acre,  if  the 
claim  of  the  former  were  to  be  anni- 
hilated, the  receipts  of  the  latter 
would  be  increased  by  the  amount  uf 
the  oompoaition.  In  this  caae.  the 
abolition  of  tithes  would  clearly  be- 
nefit the  landowner. 

If  tlie  above  position  be  correct,  it 
will  perhaps  be  argued  that  tlie 
whole  weight  of  the  church  eata- 
bliahment  fidls  apoa  the  landowner. 
But  this  ia  by  no  means  the  caae ; 
the  landowner  or  his  ancostor  pur- 
chased the  land,  subject  to  this  in> 
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c^mbrnnce,  and  paid  for  the  land  a 
sum  minus  tlie  estimated  value  of 
that  incumbrance.  The  writer  of 
tbe  punphlet  very  justly  observes— 
"  that  portion  of  the  prodoce  of  die 
soi)  ^vhich  ha.^  been  reserved  and  set 
apart  in  this  country  lor  ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes,  never  was  the  property 
of  tlw  ptcscnt  Isy  owner  of  me  estate 
on  wbich  it  is  levied,  nor  did  it  ever 
belong  to  any  of  b»  immediate  pre- 
decessors." ' 

The  author  also  makes  it  dear 
that  the  burden  of  tithes  does  not 
lUl  on  <iie  consomer  of  titheable 
oommodities.  Admitting,  say  the 
impugnen^  of  the  ?v.^trm  of  tithinsr, 
that  tithes  neither  Uiminish  the  own- 
er's rent,  nor  the  occupier's  profits, 
yet  die  exaction  makes  an  addi- 
tion of  one  tenth  to  the  growing 
price  of  the  article  on  which  it  is 
rai;-*  !'}.  The  futility  of  this  argument 
is  opjjarcut  on  the  surlace.  The 
tidie  IB  a  separate  estate.  Ifanacre 
of  land  prodnce  twenty  bushels  of 
wbeat — valued  at  one  hundred  shil- 
lings— ^the  value  of  the  tithe  would 
be  of  the  amount  of  ten  shilimgs. 
Supposing  that  the  titheowner  were 
to  waive  his  daira,  and  the  tithe  to 
revert  to  die  landowner,  would  the 
latter  sell  the  twenty  bushels  for 
ninety  shillings,  the  price  of  those 
eighteen  bushels  which  would  have 
remained  to  him,  after  he  had  hand- 
ed the  tithe  of  two  boshels  over  to 
the  ritlicowncr,  or  would  he  take 
ii  I'uii  advantage  of  the  tithoowner's 
waiver  and  seii  the  twenty  bushels 
far  what  they  were  really  worth-- 
one  hundred  shillings?  We  appre- 
hend that,  unless  he  did  the  latter, 
his  neighbours  would  call  him  dolt 
and  idiot,  appellations  which  his 
conduct  would  richly  deserve.  The 
tithes  tfaerelbR;,  is  a  separate  estate, 
and  this  last  argument  of  ^e  modern 
|K>nticaI  economists  which  they  are 
pleased  to  name  the  "incidence  of 
tithes,"  ends  in  a  complete  nullity. 

are  sorry  that  want  of  ^nics 
dhl^es  tts  to  omit  all  reference  to 
the  author'-'  nutline  of  the  histon,'^  of 
tithes.  We  can  only  recommend  it 
to  our  readers,  assuring  them  that  it 
is  remarkable  for  its  lucid  positions, 
and  eonvmcing  arguments.  The 
point,  however,  at  which  the  author 
arrivps,  is,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
emoluments  set  aside  for  the  main- 
tenance uf  the  church,  they  by  no 

pnw  QpoD  wf  clws  of  in* 


divlduals — they  are  a  separate,  indr- 
fea?ib!r  property,  derived  by  a  very 
ancient  tiUe,  and  constituted  by  a 
surplus  prodoce  which,  if  given  np, 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  land- 
owners, in  the  chnracter  of  rent. 

Em'i  v  person  must  be  struck  with 
admiration  at  Mr.  Heber's  conduct, 
in  respect  to  his  aceeptanoe  of  the 
Indian  bishopricfc.  T^e  ambition  of 
the  conscientious  man  was  tempered 
by  the  scrupulousness  of  the  devont 
Christian.  He  thought  that  he  could 
be  of  service  to  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  yet  he  had  ties  of  almost  insuo 

fterable  strength  in  this  country  :  he 
lad  a  wife  whom  he  loved  with  an 
earnest  and  undying  affection  :  he 
had  a  child  for  whom  his  breast 
yearned  with  the  excess  of  parental 
ftmdness;  and  their  healtii  ho  was 
imwnlling  to  place  in  danger.  He 
was,  moreover,  diffident  of  his  own 
efficacy,  and  was  astounded  at  the 
greatness  of  iSbit  charge  of  the  Indian 
see,  as  contrasted  with  the  small 
circle  of  his  own  poor  parish  of 
Hndnet.  It  was,  however,  the  will 
ul  God  that  he  should  go  :  the  spirit 
prompted  him,  and  he  obeyed.  Love 
of  wift^  and  kindred,  and  child,  and 
fittherhnd— were  all  secondary  to  the 
impulse  of  dtity.  He  departed  for 
his  distant  Church.  "  For  KnG-land, 
and  the  scenes  of  my  earliest  and 
dearest  recollections,*^  he  says,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Rev.  J.  Blount,  "  I  have 
no  better  fitfewell  than  that  of  Fhiloc- 
'tetes. 

Evd*  k  ftayaJm  MMf«  Mfti^w 

The  duties  for  his  performance  in 
the  country,  apportioned  for  his  fu- 
tDrem]nistration,weremoienumerous 
•sad  severer  than  can  be  wcU  imagined. 

We  have  Mrs.  Heber's  own  wordSySB 

set  forth  in  hvr  prefhcp. 

"  There  i«  one  point  on  which  the  editor 
withes  to  be  aHowed  the  expression  of  her 
opinion.  Her  loss  invests  her  with  the 
melancholy  privilege  of  raising  her  feeble 
voice  in  support  of  the  forcible  represea- 
tsdons  nsde  in  As  aifiwiitliili  ta  govenip 
neat,  wUdi  are  indaded  in  Ifas  appendix 
to  the  scconrl  volume,  on  the  ncwssity  of 
dividing  the  mh:  of  Calcutta.  Few  can 
bettor  esdmsie  the  weif^t  of  ictpcmilil- 
lity  which  tUi  dioeess  imposes  upon  an 
individual;  and  no  one  vhr  cnn  l»»';ir  siirh 
witness  to  the  mental  labour  uiid  ;iiixit>ty 
which  it  csnwd  to  her  heibsnd.  He  him-  ^  Google 
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cel(  zealous  as  he  was  to  didduu^  all  its . 
duties  to  the  utmost,  at  die  expenee  of 

domestic  happiness,  of  health,  and  of  life 
itself,  %vas  deeply  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  division.  Uc  never  com- 
plslned,  even  to  his  vrik,  of  his  own  dis- 
comfort or  fatigue ;  but  he  was  nnxious  for 
a^sistnnce,  because  he  felt  (liat  no  one, 
however  great  his  energy,  or  however  en- 
tire liis  devotion  to  hit  tadc,  can  do  all,  or 
near  all,  thnt  ought  to  ho  done  in  the 
great  field  of  uscfu!nes<;  presented  by  the 
Indian  biiihoprick ;  a  tieid  wliich,  to  tlie 
glory  of  Ood,  it  enlarging  every  day. 
That  such  an  impossibility  is  not  merely 
imaginary,  must  be  ap|>arent  to  any  who 
reflect  that,  not  only  the  spiritual  interests 
of  the  Indian  continent  and  of  Ceylon,  but 
those  of  New  Stnith  Wales,  including  Van 
IMemen's  Land  and  its  dependancies,  of 
the  Mauritius,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and,  hy  a  recent  enactment,  even  of  Ma- 
deira, are  committed  to  the  chaife  of  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta." 

Adflod  to  tho  amazing  difficulties 
thrown  in  his  way  by  the  extent  of 
Ins  Me,  the  Bishop  had  lltde  or  no 
aid  from  resident  clergy,  as  will  he 
seen  by  the  folio-wing  extract  of  a 
letter  to  Pr.  Phill?  morp  : 

♦*  Tittyghur,  February  27,  1824. 
« o  •  •  The  clergymen  whom  I 
have  seen  or  corresponded  with,  are  very 
rr  spcctable,  and  many  of  them  intelligi  tif 
and  well-informed.  I  only  wish  tliere 
were  many  more  of  diem  in  the  country ; 
but  thdr  paucity  is  really  most  grievoot. 
The  promised  establishment  of  twenty- 
^ht  chaplains  for  this  presidency  (a  very 
■maO  one  for  «  territory  three  times  at 
extensive  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland) 
has  never  been  completed.  Even  of  those 
on  the  list,  a  lar;ze  proportion  are  on  fiir- 
longh.  Many  very  important  stations  are, 
at  tiiis  moment,  as  eSectuaUy  cut  off  from 
prcni  hing  and  the  Sacraments,  ns  if  they 
were  in  the  centre  of  China.  •  #  • 
Even  in  Calctttfis  and  the  neighbouring 
stations,  though  some  of  the  clergy*  offi- 
ciate thrcp  times  n  day,  and  thouph  I 
myself  nnd  the  urchdcacon  woric  as  hard 
and  as  regularly  as  any  of'  the  labouring 
dergy'  (to  use  the  modish  plirase)  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  we  could  not  get  the 
ordinary  Sunday  duty  done,  without  re- 
torting to  the  idd  of  the  ndtrionariea. 
With  these  last  I  have  good  reason  to  be 
satisfied.  They  nil  cheerfully  (such,  of 
course,  as  are  of  the  Church  of  England) 
have  reodved  licenses,  and  submitted  them* 
selves  to  my  authority ;  they  are,  in  fact, 
very  respectable  and  pains-taking  young 
men,  who  are  duuig  tur  more  in  the  way 
of  oonveiting  and  educating  the  natives 

than  I  expected,  and  are  well-pleased  to 
find   tliemwUes    recognized   as  regtdar 
clergymen,  and  treated  accordingly." 
•       •       O       •  • 


Every  part  of  onr  Eastern  posses- 
sions was  in  the  same  deplorable 
atate.  Here  Is  the  Biahop'a  acoonnt 
of  Ceylon. 

"  Ceylon,  by  all  the  accounts  wUdi  I 
have  received,  is  one  of  the  mtj-^t  improv- 
able countries  ih  the  world,  both  in  a  poli- 
tical and  moral  view.  The  people  have 
always  shown  themselves  well-disposed  to 
receive  odnrruion ;  and  the  number  of  Eu- 
ropeans w  ho  ueed  moral  and  re%ious  in- 
ttmedon  is,  as  you  wdl  know,  very  consi- 
derable. There  are,  however,  so  few  cliap- 
lains  on  the  establishment,  that  many  larpe 
stations  are  entirely  without  clergy  ;  and 
often  only  receive  aa  oceaaional  supply 
from  missionaries,  of  whom  many,  though 
very  frood  inon,  are  hotter  suited  for  In- 
dian tiiiui  European  auditors;  and  ail  of 
whom  are,  by  sudi  amngemeuli,  lakeii 
off  from  their  proper  work,  the  instruction 
of  the  natives.  The  ptirrison  of  CiMidy 
has  been  otUy  supplied  witli  a  chuplaia  by 
robbing  the  lest  nnmerout  one  of  Galle ; 
and  in  fart,  two  or  three  more  than  the 
present  estabhslmient,  were  they  even  al- 
ways at  their  ix>sts,  would  be  quite  liitie 
enough  to  attend  to  the  ^iritiial  oaaifot 
and  initniction  of  the  Europeaa  pomik- 
tion-* " 

The  following  are  the  obsonations 
of  Mrs.  Hebcr,  and  they  yet  more 
clearly  define  the  diiiicultics  under 
which  the  good  and  ben^cent  Biahop 
laboured;— 

**  The  scarcity  of  chaplains  in  the  Ben- 
gal presidency,  and  the  hnd  hvnlih  of  some 
of  those  who  were  resident  iu  Calcutta, 
made  the  Bishop  feel  it  necessary  to  per- 
form, himsd^  as  much  or  more  duty  than 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  England. 
On  one  Sunday,  some  weeks  after  his  ar- 
rival, he  wrote  two  snmons;  preadied 
twice  in  Ibe  Cadiedfal;  baptized  a  ciiildin 
the  fort;  and  rend  throug-h,  and  comment- 
ed on  a  large  packet  of  papers  on  ecclesi- 
astical businett.  The  nnfortunate  deten- 
tion of  the  ihtp  which  contained  nearly 
all  his  manuscript  sermons,  added  much 
to- the  pressure  of  business  in  wluch  he 
was  involved;  inasroudi  at  he  genenUy 
had  to  compose  one  whenever  he  pr^uh- 
ed.  But  though  he  frequently  went  to 
bed  exhausted  with  the  labours  of  the  day, 
to  wliich  were  added  the  demands  upon 
his  time  and  attention  which  the  common 
civilities  of  Ufe  require,  and  which  were 
tiie  more  cheerfully  (implied  with,  as  he 
ftit  that  hit  influence  among  ttie  hifliher 
ranks  of  society  in  Calcutti  increased,  the 
more  familiarlv  he  nssoriatod  with  th.rm, 
he  seldom  could  lie  persuaded  to  relax 
Ihnn  Ae  rules  he  hsd  prescribed  to  Mm* 
s  If,  so  soon  as  he  b?canie  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  Church  in  India,  and  in 
which  he  persuiited  with  rather  augn^ut- 

ing  than  decreasing  diUgence  to  die  lats, 
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And  Um  too  in  a  climate  whic|i  more  par- 
Ikobriy  liufiqpofet  men  to  cxttdon  of  any 
IdimI^  whether  mental  or  bodily  ;  and 

where  the  constant  exhaustion  during  the 
greater  part  uf  the  yc<u-  is  such,  as  no  one, 
except  from  experience,  can  picture  to 
himself.  The  bishop  thus  describes  the 
heat.  *  It  is  imposjiilile  to'  sit  still  under 
the  most  tavourable  circumstances,  without 
etreeming  with  perspiration;  our  windows 
are  ill  '  l(jse  shut  up,  and  our  rooms  dark- 
ened to  keep  out  the  hot  and  molten  at- 
mosphere, which  streams  in  wherever  it 
can  find  an  entrance,  like  the  tmafli  of 
a  huge  blast  fViruace.'  Often  has  the 
editor  earnestly  requcstetl  him  to  spare 
hiniiiell,  vvlieii,  on  dt^-vnding  from  die 
pulpit  the  law  him  ahnost  unahle  to  speak 
firora  exhaustion;  or  when,  after  a  few 
hours  rest  at  nitrhr,  hr  would  ri^e  at  four 
o'clock  to  attend  u  meeting,  ur  vitiil  a 
■diool,  and  tihen  pass  the  whole  of  the 
day,  till  sutiset,  in  mental  labour,  without 
allowing  himself  the  hour's  mid-day  sleep 
in  which  the  must  active  generally  in- 
dulge. To  such  remonstranoea  he  would 
answer,  that  these  things  were  necessary 
to  be  done ;  and  that  the  more  zealous  he 
was  in  the  discharge  of  his  own  duties,  he 
could,  with  the  greater  Justioe,  urge  acti- 
vity on  such  of  hit  dergy  at  he  might 
deem  deficient 

**  Tile  appUcations  for  rodent  chaplains 
fiom  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal sMtioiis,  which  tlie  Bi.>hop  received, 
occasioned  iiim  much  painful  uumioess; 
tliey  were  hut  too  generally  sodi  at  he  had 
it  not  in  his  power  to  flatter  with  the  leatt 
liope  of  receiving  a  favourable  answer  from 
government,  though  he  neve^  fiuled  to  lay 
them  hefim  the  proper  andmritiet  in  at 
earnest  a  manner  at  possible,  wt  to  stale 
their  requests  nt  home.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  Company's  chaplains  are  li- 
eeowd  to  ^stricts,  separated  from  eadi 
othcv  by  large  tracts  of  country,  oontfldninf 
a  considerable  number  of  Europenns,  who 
are  either  entireiy  JebaireU  fruui  the  ordi- 
naaeet  of  their  religion,  or  obliged  to  take 
long  and  expensive  joiinwya  to  the  nearest 
station  of  a  resident  clergyman.  From  six 
stations  within  the  presidency  of  Fort 
IVyfiara,  the  Bishop  received,  during  hit 
Tbitation,  most  prensing  demands  for  resi- 
dent missionnric,  with  an  n!«:<urunce  that 
every  assii^ance  and  encouragement  would 
be  given  theni«  while  to  only  two  or  diree 
was  he  able  to  assign  even  the  oocaskmal 
aorvices  of  the  nearest  chaplain." 

The  Bishop  thus  describes  the  cora- 
mencemcnt  ofhis  journe  y  for  the  pur- 
puae  oi  visitiug  the  Chriatiau  congre- 
SatiODS  of  tile  Upper  Country 

*• '  We  set  out,'  he  writes  to  *  friend, 

'attended  by  two  smaller  boats  of  very 
rudp  constTUi'tion,  with  thatrhed  cabins 
and  huge  niitstt>  luid  yarilit  ul'  bamboo, 
•'^■"ftyifr^  like  the  canoes  of  the  Friendly 


Islands,  as  Co<^  as  reprei>cnt4.'d  ihem.  One 
of  dieae  it  a  cooking-boat,  the  other  for 
our  Inggage  and  .^rvants ;  and  it  may 

give  you  some  idea  of  the  number  of  hands 
employed  in  Bengal  lor  all  purposes,  when 
I  tell  you  timt  twelve  servants  are  thought 
a  very  moderate  travelling  establislunent 
for  myself  and  a  siuf^le  friend  ;  and  tluit 
the  number  of  boatmen  for  Uie  three  ves- 
tdt  amotmH,  I  believe,  to  tfdity'-twow 
We  are,  indeed,  obliged  to  c:iny  every 
thing  with  us,  even  to  milch  g'»ats,  supplies 
being  seldom  to  be  procured  in  tiie  hue  of 
ooontry  Arongh  wUdi  we  have  to  tmvcL 
Our  diet  must,  therefore,  have  been  salt 
meat  and  poultry,  had  not  a  few  instances 
of  &ir  dealing  witli  the  ti^hernien  pnxmred 
ut  an  afanett  daily  supply  of  liieir  conuuo- 
dities.  I  w:is  surprised  to  see  many  of 
these  poor  men  prufd!  •  away  at  out  ap- 
proach as  fast  us  ilieur  canoes  could  carry 
them;  but  l«umed  soon  after,  from  the 
complaint  of  one  of  their  nund)er,  tliat  the 
servants  and  boatmen  of  '  great  men,* 
were  apt  to  take  their  fish  by  force  and 
without  paying  Ibr  them.  This  I  easily 
]  revcnted ;  but  these  and  some  other 
ubuses  of  the  same  kind,  which  even  my 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language  ena- 
bM  me  to  detect,  show  how  prone  these 
people  are  to  plunder  and  tyraimize  over 
each  other,  and  how  nmch  odium  may 
be  unknowbgly  incurred  by  Europeans 
throogh  the  rascality  of  their  followers. 

"'Oiu*  way  was  through  the  heart  of 
Lower  Ikngal,  by  the  Matabuuga,  the 
Chundna,  and  tlio«e  other  branches  of  the 
Ganges  which  make  to  tortuous  a  laby- 
rinlii  in  Renueir?  map.  The  sunderbund^ 
would  have  been  a  nearer  course ;  but  this 
wat  pleaaanter,  and  diowed  u*  more  of  the 
country,  which  along  die  whole  line  of  the 
river  was  fertile,  well  cultivated  i-.nd  vi  r- 
dant  to  a  great  df^ree,  and  sometiuies 
really  beautifiiL  The  buiks  are  generally 
covered  with  indigo,  and  beyond  are  wide 
fields  of  rice  or  pasture,  with  villac^es,  each 
under  a  thicket  of  glorious  trees,  banyans, 
palms,  plaintains,  and  bamboos ;  and 
though  we  here  and  there  passed  woods  of 
a  wi!  !i  i  chanu'ter,  their  extent  did  not 
ficcm  to  be  more  tlian  m  one  ot  our  £ng- 
glish  counties.  The  villages  are  all  of 
nmd  and  bamboos,  the  rooft  arched  like 
the  bottom  of  a  boat,  to  prevent  their  pli- 
able supporters  from  bendii^  in  a  contrary 
dhiection,  and  both  the  country,  Ae  houses, 
the  boats  and  tlie  people  are,  on  the  whole, 
of  a  better  description  than  anv  tiling  in 
the  immediate  ncighbuuriiooU  of  Cal> 
culUu 

**  *  Our  little  fleet  unmoored  early,  and 
brought-to  for  the  night  about  six  ;  after 
whidi  we  generally  contrived  to  get,  a 
pleasant  wiJk,  and  to  see  more,  by  Jar,  of 

the  country  and  tlie  people  than  we  could 

have  done  in  many  months  spent  in  Cal- 
cutta.   The  gencuil  iuiprcssiou  made  on 

my  mind  was,  certainly,  that  of  t>ro«|>erity         ^  , 
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and  good  govmunenC;  and  perhaps  it  wa^, 
in  a  certaiM  ff-ns**,  an  indira'ion  ot"  both 
theiit:,  that  the  piraiuUit^,  mich  ut  ihtiui  ait 
tfioke  HkkbtMluiM,  wm  iillMf  Anrafd  to 
talk  of  their  grievances,  and  grumble  about 
the  '  tinu's'  in  much  the  same  way  with 
Euglifih  cuttuger*.  Their  cuaiphunLb  Mi  me 
all  of  tke  fame  duuaelav^— die  detmaw  of 
rice,  tlie  rise  of  rents,  and  the  burthen  of 
tolls  and  local  taxes.  1  believe,  indeed, 
that  in  all  tliese  respects  they  have  some 
lOoaoB  1o  fpmplaiWi  Tba  Aiaiiia  io  Mo> 
dra^  and  our  expedition  to  Rangoon,  have 
contributed  materially  to  drain  Bengal, 
and  Lord  Comwallia*  fiuious  settlement  ia 
aaid  to  have  left  the  ryot  too  moch  at  the 
marcy  of  the  semindar.  A~  for  the  tolls 
the  E^t  India  Company  luivc  generously 
given  up  their  whole  proceeds  to  the  in- 
tanial  BnprcMHRni  uf  the  districta  wImic 
they  arc  levied.  Nor  do  fhi  ir  rates  seem 
high  to  an  Englishman.  But  the  genero- 
lity  ottke  Company  doea  not  aatna  known 
or  understood ,  while  these  ralea  are  col- 
lected by  native  officers  on  the  necessaries 
ot'  Uie,  as  they  ar^  taken  to  market,  with 
vary  oondUbrraMe  extortion  and  h^lwtfee. 
Except  on  Hccount  of  the  local  tazai)  I 
could  not  find  that  they  had  any  *|narrel 
with  govemmeat;  and  with  the  exception 
of  tke  ilihaiinen,  I  Aund  nobody  aitiiaff 
afraid  0^  or  averse  to,  the  preaenoe  or  con- 
versation of  a  Europ*'?\!u  A  wondcrfid 
change  seems  to  have  lakkiii  place  in  this 
respect,  wUch,  fn  the  neighbotuliood  of 
Calcutta,  1  have  heard  attributed  to  the 
rniiisinnarie*  and  their  schools.  But  in  the 
districts  of  which  I  am  spcakii^,  there  are 
ndtberAe  one  nor  the  other;  ttidlknow 
no  cause  for  it  but  the  general  good  con- 
duct and  good  temper  of  the  Company's 
servants  in  tJte  situation  of  Mofussil  magis- 
tiatea,  whov  eertdnly,  by  all  windi  I  have 
seen,  are  generrdly  actuated  by  right  feel- 
ings, and  display  in  their  diligence,  pa- 
tience, and  iiiude»ty  of  appearance  and  de- 
meanour, a  vary  diflbient  fuctnre  ftooi  that 
which  is  often  drawn  of  tlie  manner  in 
which  i'ortunej  are  raadc*  and  men  go* 
vemed  in  India,'  " 

Bishop  Heber  was  the  very  man 
for  the  endkatioii  of  the  evils  so  long 
dominant  ID  India.  For  Ilia  pleasing 
wit  and  agreeable  conversation  his 
company  was  eagerly  sought  in  the 
metropolis  of  Bengal ;  so  that  he 
could  not  fail  to  be  powerful  in  ex- 
ample. B^^hia  serenity  of  manner  and 
genatal  Irindlimwa  of  bdiavimir  he 
ever  won  the  natives  to  his  cause,  and 
thus  smoothed  down  cvcr\'  niggtd- 
ness  in  that  path,  by  which  the  true 
Gospel  might  be  transmitted  fivm 
one  end  of  tlic  continciitto  the  other. 
The  state  of  his  feelings  towards  the 
inhabitants  of  India  generally,  and 
iriends  and  fellow-labourers  m  the 


save  holy  ield  with  hknudl^wiUbe 
seen  by  tbt  tlpo  passagw  which 

follow  : 

"  At  Malpas,  his  birth-place,  of  which 
his  lather  was  for  several  years  co-rector, 
Dr.  Heber  had  many  fttenda,  of  whom  he 
was  anxious  to  take  a  personal  leave.  In 
its  Church  he  preached  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  on  the  9th  of  March ;  the  acr* 
mon  he  cho»c  was  that  on  '  time  and  olier* 
nity,'  printed,  as  subsequently  corrected, 
in  the  volume  of  *  sermons  preached  in 
England.'  During  this  visit  he  heard  the 
atory,  of  the  truth  of  which  he  was  aflcr- 
wards  assured,  that  an  officer,  iriL:  tbund 
a  dymg  Indian  exposed  by  the  side  ut  the 
Ganges,  m  oonfbmuty  widi  the  religion  of 
the  Hindoos,  that  he  might  expire  w*ithia 
reach  of  its  sacred  waters,  raided  him  up, 
and  restored  him  to  li£^  by  forcing  nou- 
rishment  down  his  tfaioat  The  man  waa 
a  Brahmin,  and  having  eaten  firom  the 
hands  of  a  European,  thou^Ii  unconscious- 
ly, lost  his  caste,  and  was  abandoned  by 
hb  whole  fiani^.  Being  poor  he  waa 
forced  either  to  starve,  or  to  become  a  de> 
pendent  on  the  officer  for  subsistence' :  the 
love  of  life  prevailed ;  but  every  murniug 
when  he  came  to  die  camp  to  leoeive  his 
lio^  he  emiiad  his  benefactor  in  bitter 
terms,  as  the  cause  of  his  becoming  an 
outcast  from  his  tamily  and  sect  At  the 
oondunon  of  thia  story,  Dr.  Heber  ex- 
claimed, '  If  I  am  permitted  to  rescue  one 
such  miserable  creature  from  this  wretched 
superstitioni  I  shall  think  myself  repaid 
fiur all!  Mcrifioe.* ** 

The  next  letter  relates  to  the  deadi 
of  his  fellow-tra^ller  and  chaplain 
through  the  provinces  of  Upper  Indil^ 
during  his  visitation^  to  Mr.  Stowe. 

**  To  AuguMhts  W.  Harcy  Esq. 

u  D^gnterry  River,  near  Daoei^ 
July  22, 1824. 
"  My  dear  Anguatu^ 
"  Little  did  I  anticipate,  when  we  part- 
ed, with  how  heavy  a  heart  1  should  com- 
mence what  (I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say) 
b  my  Ihit  letter  to  3^011.  We  ha«w  hat 
poor  Stowe  !  He  set  out  with  me  five 
weeks  since,  on  my  visitation  ;  leaving  his 
sister  with  Emily  and  her  children,  who 
were  diiauaded  by  oar  medical  adviaam 
from  accompanying  me  in  my  fonnidable 
Journey,  but  whom  we  hoped  to  roeel  at 
Bombay,  whither  they  were  to  proceed 
by  aea,  while  we  pursued  oar  way  aataai 
the  Continent  through  Rajpootana  and 
Malwah.  Stowe  had  been  seriously  un« 
well  in  Calcutta,  of  something  like  a  dys- 
entery ;  bnt  it  was  antidpalad  hy  cimry 
body  that  a  sail  of  three  months  on  the 
Ganges  and  a  subsequent  journey  in  a 
coaler  dhnate  would  be  of  the  moat  tmm 
tial  service  to  Um ;  and  be  waa  not  oaly 
permiftt'(1,  l  itt  strongly  advised  hy  Dr. 
Abel  to  accompany  me.     These  favour- 
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aUe  expectations  seemed  verified  by  the 
opMicDCB  of  wn  §Mt  fcttnig^it*  TIm 
cool  hweioia  of  the  river  seemed  to  revive 

him  most  effectually,  and  his  8{HritB» 
strength,  and  appetite  increased  percepd- 
My;  wUlo  Iw t«M>k ft doUy  tneniMiig  in- 
terest in  the  wild  and  sequei^tered,  but  lux- 
uriant and  beauHt'ii!  srmps  thrnnph  which 
we  passed,  while  tiueadnig  the  great  delta  of 
Ae  Omgem  fai  onr  fwy  to  Dmol  Unhappi- 
ly, as  hb  strength  returned,  he  became  less 
cautious ;  he,  one  evening,  particularly, 
exposed  himself  to  the  sun,  wliile  yet  high, 
and lotbe  wont  niasma  wUdi  thk  Imd 
of  death  affords,  by  runtjing  into  a  marsh 
after  some  wild  ducks.  From  that  time 
his  di^rder  returned,  and  he  reached 
Them  4Mi  At  fifth  of  tMo  iiieiiA»  to  wook 
and  exhausted  as  to  be  carried  from  the 
bi>at  to  the  bed-room  prepared  for  him. 
The  mean&  of  cure  usually  employed  were 
tried  witlKNit  MieoeM,  tnMmnch  as,  why  I 
could  not  learn,  mcrniry  took  little  or  no 
hold  on  his  constitution.  He  struggled, 
however,  agfunst  the  complaint,  with  a 
strength  which  surprised  both  myself  and 
his  medical  attcndnnrs,  aii  1  which  long 
flattered  us,  alaa  1  with  a  delusive  hope  of 
his  recovery.  During  the  three  last  days 
of  Us  lUb  lie  was  sensible  of  hb  sppiwak* 
ing  end,  and,  I  tnist,  I  shall  nevrr  forget 
the  earnestness  of  his  prayers ;  the  seve- 
rity and  doep  oontridon  wMi  which  he 
scnitioiBad  all  the  course  of  his  (surely) 
innocent  and  useful  life  ;  the  deep  hu- 
mili^  and  self-abasement  with  which  he 
trntmimtSt  on  Ood't  nMrey  dnrough 
Christ;  or  the  blessed  and  Still  brightening 
hope,  which,  alter  his  first  mental  struggle 
wa.s  over,  it  pleased  his  gracious  Master  to 
grairt  Itfan.  Hc  atnt  loo  lo?o  to  you,  with 
a  request  that  all  his  papeia  might  be  sent 
to  you,  *  to  do  what  you  thought  best  with 

H«  often  namod  Ua  *  poor  dster,'  i«> 
Monaending  her  to  Emily's  care  and 
mine.  Kiit  :\\\  the  rest  of  his  dme  was 
oooipied  m  pruymg,  with  mei  or  raentallyy 
and  in  liilening  to  diiRwent  toM  of  Scrip* 
ture,  which  he  took  great  delight  in  my 
re^^fHni?  Ui  hina.  *  Ood,'  he  said,  on  Fri- 
day evening,  *  God  and  His  dear  Son  are 
mevdfbQy  making  tkb  passage  more  and 
more  ea*y  to  me.'  He  slept  very  little, 
Ijeing'  disturbed  by  constant  spasms.  Lau- 
danum was  resorted  to ;  but  this,  withont 
iMnofing^  tha  symptona  of  Ma  complaint, 
clouded  his  head  and  gave  him  evil 
dreams  ;  and  he  ramefstly  hpg-pn!  of  mc 
not  to  let  tliem  give  him  any  more.  At 
langdif  in  tfwaouiae.  of  nafMiday»  a  tllglit 
wandering  of  intellect  came  on,  though  he 
never  ceased  to  know  me,  and  to  express 
mieattiness,  If,  by  an  alteration  of  position 
or  any^odier  canw,  ba  fnr  s  nomant  loot 
fight  of  me.  His  end  was  now  visibly  fast 
approaching,  and  his  &ce  had  assumed  that 
unequivocal  character  which  belongs  to  the 
dfbig,      *      *     o,    n     •  # 


Some  violent  but  short  spasms  succeeded ; 
after  wUA  he  tank  Into  n  oriai  dnnibat* 
and  a  few  minutes  after  twclvn  liietally 

breathed  his  last  withont  a  groan  or  «?tnig* 
gle.  I  myself  closed  his  eycii,  and,  with 
•the  help  of  •  onrgeon,  (whom,  in  the  Ibr- 
lom  hope  of  some  fevourable  turn  taking 
place,  I  had  got  to  remain  in  the  house 
tlie  three  last  nights)  '  composed  his  de- 
cent UnW  It  waa  neeeaaaiy  Ant  «• 
should  do  so,  since  the  superstition  of  the 
wretc>i<>(l  people  round  ti«!,  made  then  fiy 
the  room  as  &oon  as  a  ctMpse  was  in  It* 
lie  was  liMied  in  tlie  evenfaif  of  tite  nant 
day  (Sunday  the  18th)  in  the  cemetery 
the  station,  wluch,  that  day  week,  T  bad 
consecrated.  A  wUd  and  dismal  piace  it 
Is  as  evtr  ChtMan  bid  Us  benesin^at 
about  a  mile's  distance  from  the  inhabited 
part  of  Daccii,  \mt  surrounded  by  ruins 
and  jungle,  and  containing  several  tali 
ndnons  loniM  of  iMRner  lesideMi^  In  dsa 
days  when  the  rommerrc  of  this  prnnnrp 
was  the  most  important  in  India.  Some 
of  these  have  been  very  handsome,  but  all 
ate  wm  dilapidated,  «id  oveiyrown  with 
ivy  and  the  wild  fig  tree.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  liigh  wall  with  an  old  Moorish 
gateway,  which  protects  the  graves  effec- 
tually from  the  Jaokalls;  and  I  hxf  given 
directions  for  a  plain  monument  to  be 
erected  over  my  poor  friend.  His  iUnese 
— his  youth— 4us  amiable  msnnan  vWh 
the  few  in  Daeea  who  saw  him,  and  Ua 
general  character,  excited  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  the  place.  Enquiries  after  him 
came  every  day,  with  preseniB  «f  Anil 
and  oflfen  of  hooka,  which  mi^t  dmldaftl 

his  distemper  or  nm!i<!c  him ;  and  he  re- 
ceived similar  marks  of  attention  and  in- 
terest, not  only  ftom  die  Boyish  leiidenli^ 
but  from  the  nawitb,  from  the  principal 
zemirdnr  nf  the  npirrhhoTirhood,  and  from 
tlie  Armenian  bii>hop6of  Ecmiruin  and  Je- 
rnaaleni^wfaDm  I  mat  here,  eiigagcd  inn 
still  laiger  visitation  tlian  my  own,  of  the 
diflfbrent  churches  of  their  communion  in 
Persia  and  India.  All  the  English  resi- 
danla  and  the  offleeca  ftom  the  miUtary 
Hnas,  with  a  detachment  of  artiUe97men» 
came  unsolicited  to  the  funeral. 

"  Emily  entreated,  on  hearing  tlie  first 
alann,  fliat  in  tfie  event  of  poor  Stowe^a 
death  or  inability  to  proceed,  I  would  not 
refuse  her  permission  to  join  mo  at  the 
RajmaJiai  Hills,  and  to  go  witli  me,  at 
winrtsver  lisk,  Anm^  Ae  mot  of  ttejeuf'> 
ney ;  and  I  know  her  so  well,  that,  though 
there  will  certainly  he  some  circumstances 
trying  u>  licr  strengih,  1  am  dbposed  to 
believe  she  wonid  siiflla-  more  by  not  being 
allowed  to  follow  me  ;  so  that,  in  abottt  a 
month's  time,  if  it  pleases  God,  I  may 
hope  to  see  her  and  niy  children.  Whe- 
tfier  kflas  Stowe  wHl  accompany  them,  or 
immediately  return  to  England,  I  know 
not.  Her  brother  seemed  to  think  she 
woutd  prefer  the  former,  and  I  liavc  writ- 
tin  tO  invUe  iwr  todo  W.  Yct,abts!  what  ^ 
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nothe  hm  the  naw  ftr  Ungeriiig  in  In- 
dia. 

"  Thi^  is  the  scaiiul  n!tl  and  valued  friend 
(poor  Sir  Chriatoplicr  i'uiier  was  the  first, 
though  my  indiiuuiy  with  Stowe  was  fiur 
greater)  wliiclj  this  cnul  dimate  ha.s, 
within  a  lew  luotitlis,  robbed  nif  of.  In 
the  mcandnie  1  have  great  re4Uon  for 
thankfhbieM  that,  in  all  essential  points, 
my  own  lio;dt1i  has  rcni.ih:t'd  finn  ;  that 
wy  dear  wife  (though  stic  haa  been  uii  In- 
wid)  haa  been  so  from  causes  uncon* 
neeted  with  cUnoate;  and  that  my  chil- 
dren (siiTcc  thry  were  taken  from  the  dose 
and  pestilential  air  of  Fort  William)  have 
been  irfccures  of  health  and  dieerfidnesa. 
How  long  this  is  to  continue,  God  knows  ; 
mid  I  tliaiik  Him  tllat  my  corifidi  nre  in 
liis  mercy  and  protection  lias  not  yet  been 
ahaken.  I  am  fiir,  however,  from  repent- 
ing my  coming  out  to  India,  where  I  am 
surf  T  wm  not  idle,  and  hope  I  im  tiot 
ui»ck:ii>;  liiougb  I  have,  alas!  tiiUkn  lar 
ahort  ofmy  own  goodinteatlonB,  and  have 
fjuled  to  a  greater  extent  than  I  eipected, 
in  conciliating  the  •  •  •  • 
•  But  1  camiot  help  feeling  most 

painfiiUy  the  lose  of  a  smcerely  attached, 
Intellifrent,  and  most  gentlemanlike  friend, 
to  wlioin,  undtT  any  difficulties,  I  couUi 
open  ni)  t»eif  wiihuut  reserve ;  whose  dteer- 
fill  convenation  was  ^teiigfatllil  to  me  in 
health,  and  to  whose  afibctionate  solicitude 
and  prayers  I  looked  forward  m  a  pure 
resource  in  sorrow  or  in  sickness.  God 
bless  you,  dear  Augustus !  Give  Wf  moat 
kind  love  to  T.ndy  Joneii  and  beftTCgasda 
to  your  brotlicrs, 

«  Ever  your's  aflectionately, 

**  Bboihald  Calcutta." 

The  young  misbionuiiezi  bad  mani- 
festad  great  intolerance  towards  tbe 
native  converts  of  the  South  of  India. 

They  clung  fast  to  llicir  prejudices 
resjK'ftin'j  the  distinctions  of  caste, 
and  ihc'ixj  were  excited  towards  the 
pariali  Christians.  The  prejudices 
of  the  Soodras  had  been  gradually 
disajiiiearing,  under  the  mild  minis- 
try of  the  excellent  Missionary 
Schwartz :  but  through  the  ill  ad- 
vised conduct  of  the  successors  of 
tibat  benevolent  man,  they  had  been 
renewed.  The  Bishop,  under  these 
circumstances,  addressed  himself  to 
Christian  David,  a  native  of  Tanjore, 
and  a  pupil  of  SchwaiU;  and  we 
oopytfaeasBwer  of  the  nativepreacber. 

<*  Bishop's  CoUege,  Aug.  5,  1825. 
"  My  Lord, 

I  Ii.'ivc  hf  en  truly  gratified  hy  the 
very  kind  mid  iiUerciiting  letter  of  the 
86th  uhfano,  with  which  your  Loidship 

has  been  pleased  to  honour  me,  and  whidi 
w^  immediately  forwarded  hy  the  Hrv, 
Pijndj[tal  Mill  to  Straiujioor,  where  1  was 


at  the  time,  atffnding  my  son,  who  waa 

afflicted  with  fever  and  liver  complaint. 
I  have  shown  yotir  Lordshii>'s  letter  to  the 
Reverend  the  Trincipal,  aiid  have  couuuu- 
nicated  to  liim  verbally,  fiom  my  own 
knowledge  and  observalions,  the  answers 
to  the  several  questions  put  by  your  Lord- 
ship, which,  partly  by  his  advice,  1  now 
detail  as  fi>llowa : 

"  Your  Lord<hip*s  first  question  wx': — 
"  '  Ist.  W  hethcr  the  native  Christians  in 
the  soudi  object  to  Intaicoune  with  the 
pariahs  on  any  supecstltious  groimd  of 
c<u/«,  or  simply  because  the>e  last  are 
OMMtly  poor,  and  belonging  to  the  meaaer 
ranks  of  soeietyt 

**  *  Observaiiotu — The  two  ideas  am,  in 
the  minds  of  thcsr  prf>['le,  nearly  the  •«ame: 
i,  «.  their  idea  of  rank  u>  only  that  ot  caste. 
It  is  altogether  distinct  ftom  the  ooosidcr- 
ation  of  poverty  or  low  cirannstanees  iu 
tht'  worM.  It  in  necessary  to  observe  also, 
that  tJucir's  is  purely  a  worldly  idea ;  it  ia 
not  oomiected  in  tlidr  minds  with  any  no- 
tion of  true  or  falnc  religion  ;  nor  is  ^ere, 
to  my  knowledpe,  atiy  superstition  con- 
nected with  it  by  the  native  Christians. 
Consequently  I  would  answer  the  quca> 
tion  thus : 

"  Jusurr. — They  object  on  the  ground 
of  caste,  tiiough  not  on  a  superstitious 
ground,  but  as  being  die  only  rale  by 
which  they  arc  accustomed  to  measure 
men's  rank  in  society  :  t.  c.  on  the  proimd 
of  worldly  pride,  only  joined  to  the  world- 
ly fear  of  degradation  la  the  eyes  of  their 
4nRi  people,  Christians  as  well  as  hea- 
thens. (The  tbixd  question  will  iliustnue 
this.) 

"'Q.  2d.  Whether  they  ol^  to  sitting 
in  the  some  Church,  or  merely  to  sitting 
promiscuously  in  the  same  part  of  the 
Church  with  them! 

**  *  vfwsicwr.— 'Only  to  sitting  promisen> 
onsly  in  the  same  part  of  the  ciujrrh. 

*' '  Q.  'fid.  Whether,  supposing  a  Chris- 
tian paiiah  were  by  industry  and  good  * 
fortune,  to  elevate  himself  above  the  rank 
which  (according  to  those  reinonstrnntu) 
they  now  generally  hold,  of  borsekcepers, 
acKvengen,  &e.,  to  decent  and  aAnent 
circumstances,  they  would  still  object  to 
asBodatt'  with  him  or  his  ehildr«.ii? 

**  *  Aiuwcr. — if  the  person  merely  be- 
came  lidi,  and  so  independent  of  menial 
occtipations,  it  would  make  no  difference 
Ufhuicft  r  in  thtrir  judgement  of  him ;  but 
il^  even  wiiiiout  bei-oming  rich,  be  should 
yet  become  well-learned  in  physics,  in  aa> 

tronomy,  or  (such  is  lla-  pre>eiit  cour>e  of 
their  thoughts)  in  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  will  then  be  called  iJ^uitree  or 
pundit,  and  be  respected  in  that  cbaracletw 
They  will  sit  with  him  and  admit  him  to 
their  circles,  even  to  sliaring  the  betel-nut ; 
tHU  tkey  wUl  not  eat  food  out  of  the  same 
dish  with  huu,  through  the  tefrrUUjffMt  or 
pride  above  mentioned.  And  there  are  se- 
veral pariahs  who  are  c^ccliista  ia  our. 
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cuiigrcgatioiu,  so  mtuated;  and  gome  of 
yet  lower  castet  who  are  Ibtened  te  with 

deference  and  attention,  even  hy  the  most 
pn^udiced  of  the  high  caste  converts. 

"  *  Q.  ith.  What  are  the  peculiarities, 
if  any,  in  the  conduct  and  lattgiuige  of 
those  poor  pariahs,  from  uliicti  they  pro- 
fess to  apprehend  pollution  and  iufizctioa 
to  themselves  and  their  children?  Aie 
there  among  the  pariahs  any  practicee, 
though  inditVi  r<  nt  in  themsc!vc«,  yit  of- 
ienMve  to  the  persons  of  the  higher  caste  t 
And  If  io,  mny  they  not  be  uiduced  10 
abandon  Ihem  ^ 

*♦  *  Answer. — Tlicre  nrc  certain  vulgar, 
and  oocaiionaUy,  as  in  jest  or  anger,  cer« 
tain  mdecent  expiessioiu,  firoin  whidi*  no 
son  of  a  pariah,  tiiough  a  Chritdan,  can 
well  escape,  except  such  as  receive  the 
kamed  education  above  mentioned ;  these 
expteMioni  not  bdng  reckoned  at  aU 
shamefu]  among  heathen  pariahs,  btit  ex- 
tremely Bbominn!)le  to  all  others,  heathens 
as  weU  as  Christians.  Not  only  language, 
Uiongh  due  b  a  great  point,  but  many 
practices  allowed,  and  even  enjoined  by 
custom  on  the  pariah'?  in  general,  make 
the  idea  of  their  society  to  be  feared  as  a 
aiwvce  of  oontaminadon,  even  by  the 
Christian  natives  of  India;  tuch  as  their 
rM<ff>ni  f>f  eating  animah  thit  have  died  a 
natural  death ;  thai  of  men,  women,  and 
diOdien,  driiddng  toddy  and  amck  toge- 
ther in  the  open  streets;  and  these, 
thou)?h  not  common  among  the  Christian 
parialitt,  are  yi;t  noi  completely  obliivra* 
ted,  bnt  that  they  are  feaied  at  lidonf^ 
to  the  caste,  except  again  in  the  case  of 
the  educated  pariahs  above  mentioned. 

** '  Q.  5tli.  What  was  tlie  practice  of 
Mr.  Sdiwarti'a  coi^regadon  in  theae  re- 
spects ? 

**  *  Answer .~V xom  (he  days  of  Zcigcn- 
bald,  and  duwuMuidii,  a  period  of  nearly 
one  boDdred  yean,  the  pnctice,  as  I  have 

h  artu'd  from  my  pii  dereswrs,  and  as  I 
Itave  myself  seen,  vim>  us  t'oUuws :  lliut 
the  native  converts  should  sit  at  Ckurcli  in 
two  aeparate  dKviaion*;  tlioaeof  high,  re- 
spectable caste  in  one;  the  pariah??  and 
those  of  caste  still  lower,  in  the  other ;  yet 
in  such  a  manner,  that  a  stranger's  eye 
would  not  di.s(  ;)vertlie distinction,  luuonly 
the  nus-siouaries,  or  those  arquainted  wlili 
the  feelings  and  ways  of  tlie  native  (Jliris- 
tiam.  (To  prove  this,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the  uneooverted  nativca, 
Hindoo-?  and  Mu^.^ulnrums,  con«ilantIy  con- 
ceive and  speak  of  the  Christians,  as  being 
all  of  ene  otute.)  They  also  drtnit  out 
of  the  same  cup  at  tlie  Comnumlon,  yet  in 
tuch  manner  that  tliose  of  the  tirst  division 
never  drink  after  tho^e  of  the  other;  for 
this  purpose  they  always  go  Itrat  lO  ihe 
nil :  the  men  and  women  aho  leparatdy. 
Tlie  two  divisions  have  a  rommon  bnrial 
ground ;  and  in  tlic  funeral  rites  they  walk 
pnNniicuoiiBly,  atif  wiOi  the  consdiouaneasi 
oontnry  to  the  heathen  notiona,  that  death 


entirely  diiisolved  these  distinctions.  The 
old  mbrionaiiea,  from  tihe  venerable  Zd- 

penhaUl  to  the  present  survivors,  Drs. 
Hottler  and  Ccemerer,  the  former  of  Madras, 
the  latter  at  Tranquebar,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kholhoff  of  Tanjorc,  always  lamented 
those  feelings  in  their  converts,  which  they 
leU  themselves,  nevertheless,  obliged  to 
consult  in  the  above  regulations  of  prece- 
dency in  Church  and  Communion.  They 
made  it  a  constant  subject  of  prayers,  both 
among  themselves  and  with  their  native 
preachers  and  catechists,  that  these  feelinga 
of  distinction  might  become  extinct,  justi- 
fying their  own  practice  in  this  respect  by 
the  accommodating  (though  undisaem- 
bling)  pnictlee  of  St  Ftad  and  the  other 
apostles;  and,  under  clua  mild  tystem, 
especially  under  the  most  venerable 
Schwartz,  the  feeling  in  question,  with  the 
practioei  resulting  fiom  it,  was  .iddbly 
losing  ground.  A  change  of  thi>  mild 
practice  ".k.  for  the  fir^t  time,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Rhcmcrs,  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Sode^t  and  by  him  recommended  to 
various  other  missionaries  reo^ntly  arrived, 
as  well  of  the  >eeiarian  denominations,  as 
of  those  in  connexion  with  our  Church, 
indnding  Mr.  Haubroe  (not  Mr.  Falcke) 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knnwit'dife.  The^c  jiuiior  missionaries 
agreed  uinung  tlieniselves  to  make  the  im- 
roedbte  abolition  of  every  sliade  of  these 
distinctions  an  indispensahle  condition 
of  Christian  conmmnion  with  the  existing; 
native  oonverUi.  And  in  their  mode  uf 
conducting  diis,  they  not  only  opposed,  in 

the  most  marked  manner  the  senior  .sur- 
viving mi-ssioiiaries  above  nienlioned,  but 
spoke,  boUi  (rum  the  pulpit  and  in  private, 
of  them  and  their  venerable  predecessora, 
ScliwarTz,  Gericke,  Pohle,  &c.  as  Imving 
done  great  mischief  to  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity.  To  tlie  native  Christians,  who 
hold  the  memoriee  d  &eee  illustrloua 
men  in  the  hiuliest  esteem  and  affectionate 
veneration,  tliese  young  men  were  nut 
content  to  speak  of  them  as  having  jter- 
ti/tltcil  siu  li  ami  such  things  '  because  of 
tlie  har(hie.ss  of  ihcir  hearts."  (v.hirh.  snp- 
posing  them  right,  they  ougltt  to  have 
said,  after  our  Lord's  example,  speaking  of 
Moses,)  bnt  denounoed  them  in  the  ofiSen- 
hive  manner  above  men*^ioned  as  cor- 
rupters of  the  GospeL  The  consequence 
of  this  hanh  procedure  and  of  tlie  inno- 
vationa  in  the  trandacion  of  the  Scriptnres^ 
even  of  the  mo<?t  known  and  familiar  sym- 
bols, tlie  Lord's  i'rayer,  Decalogue,  &c  of 
which  tliey  obtained  fleah  traniladona, 
greatly  diiUked  bytheoU  converts,  (». 
a.s  we  m;»v  truly  fay,  by  all  the  native 
Cliristians  now  in  being)  is  the  heart-burn- 
ing of  wliidi  your  Lordship  has  aeen  one 
specimen. 

♦  Q.  fith.  Whether  Bi«hop  Middleton 
made  any  order  in  the  business  ? 

Anawer* — I  Imve  heard,  though  I 
cannot  trust  my  memory  for  the  i^icu- 
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Lift  oj  Bishop  Heber. 


Ian»  Hut  a  emiMt  of  tUs  wtnre  In  tiie 

Vcpery  congrepaf^on,  v.-vf  ont-e  j-ubmitted 
to  the  late  Bishop,  and  that  by  his  Lord- 
ahip's  intercession  wHh  bou  parties, 
gmler  forbearance  vna  obtained,  md  liar- 
mony  was,  for  the  time,  restorefl.  The 
Annual  Report  of  the  Chrititiaii  Know- 
ledge Society  bt  1821,  eontaiiia,  I  believe, 
a  letter  of  Bishop  MiddletDn'a,  aOuding  to 
*ftllis  aubject. 

**  ♦  Q.  7ih.  What  is,  in  your  consden- 
tioua  opinion,  the  ImC  remedy  ftr  tlie  dQIB- 
culty? 

"  *  Answer. — I  wotild  humbly  beg  to 
suggest,  as  a  means  which  must  liave  a 
good  elibct,  •  word  4^  advice  in  private 

only  (for  the  contest  with  the  congregation 
will  nor  admit  of  any  other,)  from  your 
Lordship  to  tiic  junior  nussionaries,  on  the 
miiciiity  fot  pnideiioe  and  feendomeoa  vrftli 
respect  to  their  flocks ;  of  tmity  and  co- 
operation with  their  missionary  brethren 
of  the  same  communion  ;  and  of  reveren- 
tial esteem  for  libxm  who  have  preceded 
them  in  this  prcat  v,-nrk  with  a  zeal  and 
success  which  tliey  cannot  pretend  to  have 
themselves  equalled.  I  would  venture  to 
suggest  also  a  pastoral  letter  from  your 
Lordship  to  tbr'^''  convrrts,  enjoining  them 
at  the  same  time  to  obedience  to  their 
pastors,  and  Chrisdan  estixnatioa  of  all 
dieirfUlow  Christians;  esplaiidng  to  them 

from  Srripnirc.  the  utter  cppn»;iT?on  of  till 
proud  notions  of  caste  to  the  Go«pel ;  and 
intiinating  the  eanwst  wish  of  Aeir  Euro- 
pean instrneton  to  remove  duo,  with  as 
little  offence  as  possible  to  any  of  their 
national  feelings  or  prejudices,  without 
tondiing  any  just  and  proper  diitinetioii 
of  rank,  education,  or  degree  in  fodety. 
This  would  certainly  have  very  great 
weight  with  them.  And  it  might,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  be  Buide  idll  more  nselUi 
to  them,  if  a  special  address  were  made  to 
the  pariahs  aful  those  of  lower  m*?tc — 
reminding  them  diat,  a&  Christiomiy  had 
an  evident  and  proper  tendency  to  devafte 
them,  with  reqiect  to  themselves  and 
their  countrymen,  tlicy  should  carefully 
abstain  from  every  expre^on  or  habit 
(however  supposed  essential  to  their  con- 
dition in  life,)  which  might  havr  a  temlm- 
cy  to  excite  disgust  and  dislike  in  their 
higher  brethren  ;  reminding  them  also  of 
that  necessary  regard  and  deference  whidi 
Christianity  not  only  allows  but  command;^ 
to  be  paid  to  our  superiors  in  knowledge 
or  worldly  respectability ;  and  the  spe- 
cial direction  of  St  Paul  addressed  to 
Christian  slaves  ftgainst  the  contempt  of 
their  heathen  masters.  1  shotdd  not  have 
presnmed  to  d^r  these  enggestions,  my 
Lord,  had  not  your  Lordship  so  conde- 
scendingly invited  mc  to  do  so.  I  beg 
icave  to  enclose  for  your  Lordship's  peru- 
sal, the  copy  of  my  letter  to  Dr.  Rotder, 
as  it  bears  on  tlie  subject  in  question,  and 
may  throw  further  light  Upon  the  StttO  of 
things  at  Vepcry.* 


Reserving  to  another  opportunity  to 

express  on  one  or  two  further  points  in 
your  Lordship's  letter,  irrelevant  to  the 
preceding  enquiries,  haxing  afaready  too 
gn»tly  extended  this  letter,  for  which  I 
beg  your  Lordship's  indulgence,  I  remain, 
with  a  strong  and  lasting  sense  of  the 
great  condescension  and  kinAMSi  I  have 
experienced  from  your  Lordship,  and 
wifli  nnh  tit  wishes  for  your  continued 
health  and  happiness,  and  long  usefulneiM 
in  tfw  Chnrcfa, 

"  My  Lord, 
**  Your  Lordship's  very  obedient, 
**  and  moitt  faithful  iiervant, 

c  CnuBTiAH  Datid.*' 

■ 

What  we  are  aboatto  insert  herehaa 

no  affinity  to  the  labours  of  fiishop 
Heber ;  but  it  is  80  characteristic  a 
story  of  Indian  fraud  and  supersti- 
tion, that  we  hope  to  be  allowed  the 
reader's  indulgence  for  the  few  mo- 
ments  necessary  for  its  perusal.  It 
came  under  the  Bishop's  notice,  and 
was  in  his  MS.  Journal,  though  its 
publication  was  omitted  by  Mrs.  He- 
ber, from  the  fear  of  its  reachmg  the 
court  of  the  Kin^  of  Oude.  Tlie 
King,  hftwerer*  beng  detoct,  hen 
is  the  story. 

"  Manv  wbim'jical  stories  are  current 
in  Lueknow,  respecting  the  foibles  and 
bOndncii  of  the  poor  kiog^  and  tihe  ras- 
cality of  his  favourite.  Ifis  fondness  for 
racrhanies  has  been  already  mentioned. 
In  trying  some  experiments  of  this  nature 
he  fell  In  with  a  If  ussulman  eni^eer  of 
pleadng  address  and  ready  talent,  as  well 
as  considerable, though  unimprovfil,  trenius 
for  such  pursuits.  The  king  tooic  i>o  i^iuch 
deBgfat  in  converring  with  this  nan,  diat 
the  minister  began  to  fear  a  rising  compe- 
titor, as  well  knowing  that  the  meanness 
of  his  own  birih  and  luoctions  had  been 
no  obstacle  to  Ids  advancement.  Hefliere- 
fore  sent  the  engineer  word,  *  if  he  were 
\\i>c  to  leave  Lucknow.'  The  poor  man 
did  Ml,  removed  to  a  place  about  ten  miles 
down  die  river,  and  set  up  a  shop  there. 
The  king,  on  rnqniring  after  his  humble 
friend,  was  told  tiiat  he  was  dead  of  cho- 
lera, ordered  a  gratuity  to  be  sent  to  his 
widow  and  children,  and  no  more  was  said. 
During  these  last  rains,  hmvrvrr,  the  king 
sailed  down  the  river  in  Ms  brig  of  war,  as 
for  as  die  place  where  the  new  riiop  stood ; 
he  was  struck  with  the  different  signs  of 
neatness  and  ingenuity  which  he  ob>er\  ed 
in  posang,  made  his  men  draw  in  to  shore, 
and,  to  us  aatonidnnent,  saw  die  deceased 
engineer,  who  stood  trembling,  and  with 
joined  hands  to  receive  him.  Af>«  r  -i  '^hort 
explanation,  he  ordered  him  to  come  on 
board,  retnnied  in  high  anger  to  Lociaiow» 
and  calOng  die  minister,  asked  hm  agwhi 
if  it  were  certain  tliat  stich  a  man  was 
dead,    *  Undoubtedly !'  was  the  reply. 
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*  I  myself  ascertained  the  firt,  and  con- 
veyed your  majesty's  bounty  to  the  widow 
«nd  cluldreiu'    '  Huruinzada!'   said  the 

IdnflTf  inuitiiig        *  ^"7*  *  there, 

and  never  see  my  face  more  !'  The  vizier 
turned  round  and  saw  how  matters  were 
drcum&taoced.  Witli  a  terrible  glance, 
mUdt  tlM  king  oould  not  tee,  but  which 
spoke  ▼olumes  to  the  poor  engineer,  he 
imposed  silence  on  the  latter ;  then,  turn- 
ing round  again  to  his  master,  stopping  his 
noMi  «nd  with  many  muttered  exclama- 
tions of,  *  God  be  merciful!'  '  Satan  is 
strong!'  '  in  the  name  of  God  keep  the 
devil  from  me !'  he  sud,  <  I  hope  your 
majesty  has  not  touched  the  horrible  ob- 
je*  T  V  '  Touch  him  !'  ^nid  the  king,  *  the 
sight  of  him  is  enough  to  convinoe  me  of 

CtwcdSty.'  *  IstufiruUah  P  ttid  die 
irite,  *«Dd  does  not  your  mi^]«ttf  per- 
ceive the  strong  smel!  of  a  dead  carcass  V 
The  king;  still  stormedi  but  his  voice  laul- 
teicdf  ind  onioiity  and  anxiety  began  to 
miagle  widi  bk  bdignation.  *  It  is  cer- 
tain (refuge  of  the  world,)'  resumed  the 
minister,  '  that  your  majesty's  late  en- 
gineer, with  wboni  be  peace  I  k  dead  end 
buried  ;  but  your  slave  knoweth  not  wbo 
hath  stolen  his  hndy  from  the  enive,  or 
what  vampire  it  is  who  now  ioliabits  it  to 
tbe  tenoBT  of  aJl  good  MwerohnMii.  Good 
were  it  that  be  were  run  through  with  a 
sworr?  before  your  innjesty's  &ce,  if  it  were 
not  unlucky  to  biicd  biood  in  the  auspicious 
pntenco.  I  pray  your  miyesty,  dindis 
us ;  I  will  see  him  conducted  back  to  his 
grave  :  it  may  be  that  when  thnt  is  opened 
he  may  enter  it  again  pcaceubiy.'  The 
ldiig»  eonfhied  ead  agitated,  knew  not 
what  to  say  or  order.  The  attendants  led 
the  terrified  mechanic  out  of  the  room ; 
and  the  vizier,  tlurowmg  him  a  purde, 
flwme  with  a  horrible  oath,  that  *  if  he 
did  not  put  himself  on  the  other  side  of 
the  co!npany's  fronttcr  brforc  tlic  next 
roomiug, — il  he  ever  trode  the  earth  agaui 
k  should  be  aa  •  nanpire  indeed.'  Tide 
k,  I  think,  no  bad  specimen  of  thi?  man- 
ner in  which  an  a>>solutc  sovereign  may  be 
persuaded  out  of  Ma  own  senses." 

Bishop  Heber  landed  in  India  in 
Ortober,       and  commeBoed  active 

operations  for  the  dne  arrangement 
of  theChurch.  ministration  in  In- 
dia was  about  three  years  and  a  half, 
n  which  time  he  traversed  it  from 
one  extranhy  to  the  other,  going  up 
ae  ^  as  Meerut.  In  a  letter  to  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Dashwood,  he  describes 
his  progress  to  Bombay. 

«ff  •  •  •  Xbere  liave  been  Indeed 
wny  awBy  eocsiioiw  In  ttw  eonne  of  my 
long  Journey,  when  your  sodety  would 
have  beennUMt  atn-eeable  and  comfortnhle ; 
and  there  are  many  objects  o&red  by  In- 
dia (ioiiio  of  them  Bistty  and  I  hcve»  afaies 
our  reunion,  seen  together,)  which  would 
bsfs  htghly  intwsiti  d  yen^aadgiwBmjr 


full  scope  to  your  pencil.  Were  the  climate 
better,  this  would,  indeed,  be  a  most  agree- 
able place  of  banishment,  a  visit  to  which, 
fiur  a  short  period*  would  well  repay  die 
privations  ind  monotony  of  a  double  voy- 
age. The  climate,  (though  I  believe  that  I 
bear  it  as  well  as  most  people  of  my  ac* 
qauatance,  and  though  I  do  not  think  that 
it^  f^eral  effbrt  on  the  health  either  of  me 
or  mine  has  been  unfriendly,)  is  certaialv^ 
however,  a  grievous  drawbaclc,  iDainiucn« 
sa  eim  dmkig  die  coolest  sesaoa  of  tlie 
year,  there  are  many  hours  In  every  day, 
during  which,  without  uecesttty,  no  one  can 
expose  himself  to  the  ana.  A  sdD  doicr 
kapriaonineiit  k  ibioed  on  ui  by  die  rainy 
season ;  and  the  extreme  heat  of  part  of 
March,  April,  May,  June,  August,  Septan- 
ber,  and  die  early  part  of  Odtober,  ar  ez- 
oeeda,  both  in  actual  annoyance*  and  the 
Hnc-nor  which  it  induces,  every  thing  which 
I  had  been  taught  to  expea  in  a  tropical 
oonntryv 

"  The  climate  and  air  of  Calcutta  arc,  I 
think,  the  worst  I  have  yet  met  with,  hav- 
ing the  heat  untempercd  by  sea  breex^ ; 
dw  lalny  scsion  aggravated  by  dieiiianhy 
character  of  the  Msnnanding  country,  and 
the  enormous  rivers  which  intersect  Ben- 
gal in  every  direction ;  and  the  remaining 
die  Bsndii  of  cool  weather  invaded  by 
ddckd)gl»  as  dense  as  I  ever  saw'at  the 
same  senson  in  London.  Calcutta  has, 
however,  the  advantage  of  a  smaller  share 
of  hot  winds  than  the  upper  provfaioes; 
and  from  the  sue  and  loftiness  of  the 
houses,  the  judicious  methods  adopted  for 
excluding  the  outward  au,  and  keeping  the 
mms  ata  modetaie  temperature  (we dunk 
H  nodsrate  when  the  thermometer  docs 
not  cxcf^d  85"),  and  other  little  eomfort-? 
and  precautions  wluch  elsewhere  arc  ncg- 
bctod,  or  miatlainaWg,  it  U  found  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  probabilities  of  life  and 
hpalrh  are  ^eater  there  tbnn  in  many  re- 
gions of  India  which  seem  mure  iavourable 
by  natweb 

"  Of  the  upper  provinces,  Bahar,  Oude, 
the  Dooab,  Rohilcund,  and  Rajpootana,  I 
was,  myself,  dispotted  to  form  a  very  la- 
vombk  judgoanit.  The  weather  during 
the  five  months  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is 
there  not  only  agreeable,  bnt  sometimes  ac- 
tually cold.  The  rains  are  moderate ;  and 
dm  k  an  elasddty  ki  die  air;  a  doep^ 
bright,  matchless  blueness  in  the  sky;  a 
golden  light  which  clothes  even  the  most 
common  o^ects  with  beauty  and  riches, 
and  a  bieete  ao  cool,  cabn,  and  bradng,  so 
to  render  the  country  singularly  propitious 
to  (  very  work  of  art,  anil  every  natural  fisa- 
lure  of  the  scenery,  and  more  exhilaratiiig 
than  mat  be  exprenod  toapenon  coming, 
as  I  then  was,  from  the  close  liL-ats and  drip- 
ping thickets  of  Bengal  during  the  rains. 
This  difference,  indeed,  is  Mt  by  every 
IMag  ddBff.  The  anhnak  of  Upper  India 
are  all  larger  and  of  better  quaUty  than 
dMte  of  8«igtL  The  natives  •t^lS^ty  Google 
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handsomer,  anil  more  manly  race.  And 
European-;,  who  nll,vvhrn  in  Calnitta,  look 
like  kid-:^in  giuve:;,  aiiU  seem  as  If  they 
had  been  bd]ed«  recover  here  thdir  natunJ 
complexion  and  firmness  of  flt'sli  and  mus- 
cle, as  if  they  had  retunied  to  their  own 
country.  Even  here,  however,  the  sun, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  is  too 
fieree  to  be  confronted  with  impunity;  and 
the  annual  prevalence  and  fury  of  the  hot 
vrmds,  which  blow  during  Mardi,  April, 
May,  and  a  part  of  June,  for  eighteen  hours 
cm  nf  the  twenty-four,  like  the  stream  of 
air  from  a  great  hlast-furiiace,  is  regarded 
as  a  plague,  which  more  than  counterba- 
lances the  supermrity  of  these  provinces  in 
vrhcr  respects,  and  are  no  less  destructive 
both  to  comfort  and  health  than  any  thing 
to  be  endured  in  Calcutta.  Still,  if  I  had 
the  power  of  dKuee,  it  is  here  that  I  would 
pitch  my  tent  in  tlie  neighbourhooti  of  Mee- 
the  most  conaiderabie  of  our  nuriiiern 
stadniu;  and  with  die  power  of  migrating 
every  year  during  the  hot  winds  to  the  lofty 
v;tn"v--  of  t^ii  Dhf)i)ii,  aboutonc  hundred  and 
filty  uuleb  utl',  where  the  breath  of  the  fur- 
nace is  said  to  be  but  Htd<^  felt,  and  where 
the  view  of  the  Himalaya,  wiA  its  eternal 
snows,  is  of  itself  enough  to  communicate 
a  comparative  coolness.  A  yet  finer  and 
more  bracing  dimate  is,  indeed,  attainaUe 
at  a  much  smaller  distance,  by  climbing 
the  wild  and  majestic  ridc^<(  of  Kemaoon, 
and  approaching  the  monarch  of  moun- 
tains, Nundl-D^,  in  Ae  more  direct  line 
of  Almorah,  by  which  I  myself  went  up  to 
}n<  noi'jjhhourhood.  But  this  is  a  route  only 
pracucable  during  a  few  months  in  the 
year,  Iwing  cut  off  from  the  plain  bya  belt 
of  marshy  forest,  the  most  unwholesome 
in  the  known  world,  and,  durinp^  the  hot 
and  rainy  seasons,  deserted  even  by  tlte 
wild  atdmals.  Mcernt,  tfieveibrei  ind  the 
Dhoon,  maybe  regarded  at  die  most  agite* 
able  parts  of  India. 

"  Malwah,  and  the  Deccan,  being  on 
high  levels  supported  by  mountains,  ant 
both  described  as  temperate,  and,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  comparatively 
pleasant,  liut  for  some  reason  which  hak 
not  been  satisfiMl»rily  explained  to  nae, 
there  arc  no  part's  of  India  where  fevers  are 
so  common,  so  frequently  fatal,  and  (even 
when  not  mortal  in  the  first  instance,)  at- 
tended witli  so  lasting  ill  effects  oo  the  con- 
stitution. As  to  the  hot  low  countries  of 
Guzerat  and  the  northern  Concan,  tliey 
are,  though  bcaudiid  in  piunt  of  scenery, 
mere  charncl-liouses  to  the  majority  of  Eu- 
rnpeans,  where  nobody  can  lonp:  reside 
without  repenting  it,  and  where  1  was 
moved  with  a  very  painfiil- sorrow  on  see- 
ing the  cokraurless  cheeks,  shrunk  figUTH^ 
and  pale,  thin,  white  hands  of  the  poor 
English  soldiers,  who,  a  few  mootlis  before, 
had  brought  to  this  inhospitable  shore  as 
brood  shoulders,  and  as  ruddy  countenances 
as  ever  followed  a  plough  in  Shrojishire. 

**  Of  iioDibay,  GtWk  my  own  experience. 


I  should  judge  favourably.  Its  climate  ap- 
pears, in  productions,  in  temperature,  and 
other  respects,  pretty  closely  to  resemble 
the  West  India  islands;  its  best,  like  Ihehs^ 

tempered  by  the  sea  breeze,  and  more  for- 
tunate far  than  they  are  in  the  absents  of 
yellow  lever,  liut  I  know  not  why,  cxcepi 
it  may  be  fiom  the  excessive  price  of  all  the 
comforts  of  life  on  this  side  of  India,  the 
provisions  made  against  heat  are  so  nmcii 
les«  than  those  in  CulcutUi,  that  we  leel  it 
quite  as  much  here  as  there;  and  the  Bo> 
ropean  inhabitants  do  not  seem  either  more 
florid,  or  at  all  more  healthy  than  in  Cal- 
cutta. On  the  whole,  1  am  inclined  to  think 
that,  since  I  cannot  live  at  Meerut,  Calcutta 
is  the  best  place  in  which  my  lot  eould  be 
thrown,  (as  it  iscertaioly  the  place  in  which 
the  most  extendve  and  interring  sodety 
b  usually  to  be  met  with)  and  bodi  my 
wife  rii.ii  :T  v^f  U' louk  forwards  to  retumincj 
thither  witti  an  anxiety  which  you  will  ea- 
sily believe,  when  you  know  that  she  was 
obliged  to  leave  her  little  Harriet  there. 

"  Inferior,  however,  as  Bombay  is  to  Cal- 
cutta in  many  respects,  in  some,  besid» 
dimate,  it  has  very  decidedly  die  advan- 
tage. With  me,  the  neighbourhood  of  ^ 
sea  is  one  of  these  points ;  nor  is  ihrrf  any 
sea  in  the  world  more  beautifully  blue,  bor- 
dered by  more  woody  and  pictures{|ne 
mountains,  and  peopled  with  more  pic- 
tur«'-:<|(ti'  boats  and  fishcnncn,  tlinn  this 
pun  ut  tike  Indian  ocean.  I  know  aiid  luily 
panidpale  in  your  fimdness  &r  lattcen 
sails.  They  are  here  in  full  perfection  ;  nor 
do  they  crcr  look  better  than  when  seen 
gliding  under  liigh  basaltic  cUfis,  their 
broad  white  tilan^es  oontnsted  with  die 
dark  feathers  of  the  cocoa-palm,  or  when 
furled  and  handled  by  their  wild  Mediter- 
ranean-looking maruiersi,  witli  red  caps, 
naked  limbs,  and  drawers  of  striped  eol- 
ton.  All  these  features  iu-e  peculiar  to  the 
Malabaric  or  western  coast  of  India,  and 
are  u  few  out  of  many  symptonos  wltich 
have  struck  me  very  fordbly,  of  our  com- 
parative approach  to  the  European  Levant, 
and  the  closer  intercourse  which  is  kept  up 
here  with  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Pen^ia.  In 
Calcutta  we  hear  little  d  diese  countries. 
In  Bombay  they  arc  constant  topics  of  con- 
versation, it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  dvil 
and  military  officers  here  have  visited  either 
the  Kile  or  the  Eujdiratcs;  arrivals  from 
Yemen,  Abyssinia,  or  the  Persian  Gu^h« 
occupy  a  good  part  of  our  usual  mondqg^a 
discussion.  The  se»-shore  is  Imcd  every 
morning  and  cvcntnjr  by  the  Parsee  wor- 
shippers of  the  sun ;  Arab  and  Abyssinian 
seamen  tlmmg  the  streets;  and  I  met  die 
day  before  yesterday,  at  breakfiut  widi  the 
governor,  an  .\rab  post  raptam  ;  or  at  least, 
if  this  title  is  reiused  him,  the  commander 
of  a  fi^te  in  the  navy  of  the  ImAm  of 
Muscat  He  is  a  smart  htde  man,  a  dandy 
in  his  way,  speaks  good  English,  and  is 
reckoned  an  extxemeiy  good  se^gftg^  by  Google 
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>  The  iocietf  of  Bonibay  of  ccKowt, 
made  up  of  the  same  clcmpnts  vt-ith  that 
of  Calcutta,  from  which  it  only  differs  in 
being  less  numerous.  The  governor,  Mr. 
BlpMiiBtoiie,  is  llie  deverest  and  most 
agreeable  man  whom  I  have  yet  met  with 
in  India,  and  the  public  man  of  all  others 
who  seems  to  have  the  happiness  and  im- 
provement of  the  Indians  most  closely  and 
cnntiTiuallyat  heart.  !Io  rmiinds  me  very 
often  uf  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  when  gover- 
nor of  Odana,  but  has  more  biuinen-like 
talent*  llian  he  bad.  •  •  His  popularity 
is  also  very  renKirkahle.  I  have  found 
•cwcely  any  person  who  does  not  spealc 
wdl  of  Um.  Endly  and  I  have  reaaon  to 
do  aO|  for  we  are  his  guest-.,  and  the  more 
we  see  of  him  \vc  like  him  the  better. 

"  Lord  Amherst,  with  whom  i  have  kept 
up  a  pretty  ooMlint  interchange  of  letten, 
is,  I  hope,  growing  more  popular  in  Cal- 
cnrTri,  by  the  success  which  Irts  litely 
crowned  his  measures.  In  all  which  has 
passed,  be  has,  in  my  opmion,  been  exceed- 
ingly misrepresent  td  and  ill-used;  having 
really  attrrulcd  all  alon^r  most  sedulously 
to  pubUc  buj>ine8s,  and  having  begun  the 
war  by  tiie  adttce  of  those  who  were  snp- 
posed  best  acquainted  with  India.  Peace 
is  now  pretfv  rnnfidentlv  expected  ;  and  it 
seems  peculiarly  lurtuuate  tliat  our  eastern 
fionte  ia  tfmt  to  be  plaoed  in  tranquillity 
tit  the  present  time,  since  there  is  every 
symptom  that  the  west  will,  ere  long,  be 
more  or  less  in  a  blaze.  The  thunders 
were  beginning  to  rofl  when  I  myself  passed 
that  way.  At  present  a  hollow  truce  has 
been  arrnn:rt'r1,  hut  which  nobody  expects 
to  last  long;  and  it  seems  probable  that, 
next  cold  weather,  oar  new  Commander- 
in-chief  will  have  to  do  the  same  thing  in 
Rajj)ootajia,  which  Sir  Archibald  Campbell 
is  now  doing  in  Ava.  Such  is  tlie  unhappy 
tenure  of  a  government  fiwndted  by  con- 
quest, and  tnf)  extensive  to  bc  governed  or 
defended  by  any  thing  but  an  army  always 
in  the  field. 

**  It  ia  as  yet  in  some  degree  uncertain 
how  long  we  shall  bc  detained  here.  Next 
week  we  think  of  undertaking  a  three 
weelts'  excursion  into  the  Maharatta  coun- 
try as  fiur as  Poonah,  where  I  have  a  Churdi 
to  consecrate,  and  other  eccle  ia-trril  mat- 
ters to  attend  to.  About  the  middle  of 
July,  if  I  am  aUe  in  the  mean  time  to  de- 
s|mteh  some  oAer  and  Toy  vexatious  con- 
cern* which  occupy  me  here,  we  hope  to 
embark  lor  Ceylon,  and  to  reach  Calcutta 
in  September.  Bten  there,  aba  t  I  can 
hope  for  a  very  short  repose,  since  at  Christ- 
mas it  is  my  design  to  be  at  Madrn-,  and 
to  employ  the  early  part  of  next  year,  till 
Jnne,  in  going  through  the  principal  ftadbms 
of  that  presidency. 

"  •    •    •  God  ble«s  yon,  and  be  as- 
sured of  the  love  and  the  daily  prayers  oi^ 
**  Dearest  Anna, 

Sincerely  your  afiecdonate  brother, 
**  Rboihald  Calcutta." 


From  Bombay^  the  Bishop  pro- 
ceeded to  CeyloQj  and  thence  to  Cal- 
cutta. In  February,  1826,  he  quitted 
Calcutta  for  Madras,  where  his  la- 
bours were  eminently  useful ;  and 
leaving  Madras,  and  visiting  Pondi- 
dierry  and  Tanjore*  he  finally  arrived 
at  TnchinOpoly,  where  he  died.  Of 
Tanjore,  the  vi^idow  thus  write?  of 
her  husband,  and  of  the  Apostolic 
Schwariz  : 

w  It  was  at  Tanjore,  in  the  institutions 
of  the  venerable  Sdiwarts,  la  the  hboura 

of  those  excellent  men  who  have  succeeded 
him  on  the  same  field,  and  in  the  numerous 
Churches  ot  native  Cbristiaiu  which  they 
have  ibunded  and  built  up,  that  hb  inlemt 
was  most  strongly  excited,  and  the  energies 
of  his  powerful  mind  most  earnestly  em- 
ployed. He  lived,  alas!  only  to  feci  how 
much  there  was  of  iiitnre  usefulnees  befim 
hini  if  his  life  were  spared ;  to  wifnej?s, 
with  deep  and  holy  pleasure,  the  numbers, 
the  apparent  devotion,  the  regularity  and 
Christian  order  of  the  several  congregations 
assembled  round  him ;  to  mourn  over  the 
contracted  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  mis- 
sionaries (which  in  truth  ia  the  only  limit 
to  the  extension  of  their  usefubieas),  and 
to  collect  sncli  minute  and  accTirate  infor- 
mation, and  make  such  immediate  arrange- 
ments as  the  shortness  of  his  thne»  and  the 
magi^tttdeof  hisotlier  avocations  aOowedi" 
•      •      •  # 

"  After  dinner  the  Bishop  walked  over 
the  premises  of  the  mbiion,  visited 
Schwartz's  chapel,  hallowed  by  the  grave 
of  the  apostolic  man,  and  roy>ied  the  in- 
scription on  the  stone  which  covers  it,  in- 
teresting as  being  the  compodtion  of  the 
Riyah  himself,  and  certainly  the  only  spe- 
cimen of  English  verse  ever  ntteniptcd  Isy 
a  prince  of  India.  He  was  particuiuriy 
pleased  widi  the  natural  simplicity  of  ei* 
preaslon  hi  the  iait  lines. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory 
of  the 

mEVBRBND  CIIRTBTTAN  FHBDBMCK 

SCHWA  KTZ, 

Missionary  to  the  Honourable  Society 
lor  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
in  London, 

who  departed  this  life 
on  the  l.'Jth  of  February,  1798, 
Aeed  7  1  years  and  4  months. 

Firm  \n  ast  lliou,  humble  and  wise, 
Honest,  pure,  free  fiom  ^Uegi^i 
Father  of  orphans,  the  widow's  support, 
Comfort  in  sorrow  of  every  sort, 
To  the  benighted  dispenser  of  light, 
Doing  and  pointing  tothat  whidi  isri^t 
Blessing  to  princes,  to  people,  to  me : 
May  I,  iny  frithcr,  be  worthy  of  thee, 
W'islic^  and  pniyclii  thy  S:ir;:l)t)ji.'c. 

And  the  fuUowmg  is  tU^iyAE^S^^  Goggle 
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description  nf  the  last  day  and  last 
acts  of  the  man  of  God,  whose  me- 
rits we  have  so  unworthily  treated  in 
these  pages. 

«  At  day-break  on  the  Iktai  8rd  of  April, 
Iw  went  ta  Hie  aaliiion  Church  in  the  fort, 
where  ser^  ice  was  performed  in  the  Ta- 
mul  language ;  afLer  whidi  he  confirmed 
flfteen  Mlivaa  in  Uieir  own  language,  and 
mgtm  delivered  his  address  on  confirma> 
tion.  He  afterwards  went  to  the  mission- 
house  and  examined  into  the  state  of  the 
adiqeii,  thoogh  widwut  staying  in  the 
adieol-room,  as  he  found  it  dose  and  dis- 
agreenMe  from  having  been  shut  iq>  the 

£ receding  day,  and  left  it  iuiiucdiateiy. 
[e  then  received  an  addrev  from  (he  poor 
Christians,  earnestly  praying  that  he  would 
send  them  a  pa«tor  to  watch  over  and  in- 
struct them.  His  answer  was  given  widi 
lhat  gendenesa  and  fcjndneee  of  heart 
which  never  failed  to  win  the  affections  of 
all  who  heard  hini,  prond)»iiig  that  he 
would  take  imntediate  uieatiures  to  provide 
them  with  a  epiritual  guide.  He  had,  in- 
deed, before  he  rcrt  ivr  rhh  application, 
resolved  on  appointing  Mr.  Schreivogel,  a 
Danish  missionary  wlio  had  petitioned, 
wider  rather  singuJar  drannitanoea,  fat  a 
removal  from  Tranqnelinr  to  Vepery  or 
Trichinopoty,  to  this  station.  From  aU 
that  the  Bishop  had  hewrd  of  laa  private 
eharacter,  and  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  hU  o-^vn  flock,  in  the  Danish 
mis^on,  as  well  as  from  personal  inter- 
eounewithliim,  he  tiuraght  dnit  lie  eoidd 
not  better  supply  the  wants  of  this  im- 
portant station  than  bj  wimmitting  it  la 
his  superintendance. 

*'  ne  Bidiojp  had  gone  la  Ae  fttt  in  a 
dose  carriage,  so  that  he  could  have  sus- 
tained nn  injun'  from  the  sun;  Mr.  Ro- 
binson was  loo  111  to  leave  his  bed,  but  be 
waa  aeeenipaaied  by  lir.  Doian,  and  com- 
-eersed  with  him  both  going  and  returning 
with  animation  and  eaniesfness,  on  the 
important  duties  of  mistuonaries,  and  on 
tlie  state  of  Christianity  in  tlie  south  of 
India.  On  his  arrival  at  Mr.  Bird's  house, 
before  he  took  off  hi^  robes,  he  went  into 
Mr.  Robinson's  room,  and  sitting  down  by 
Us  bed-side,  entered  with  energy  into  the 
concenis  of  the  mission.  His  interest  had 
been  much  exdtcd  by  all  which  he  had 
seen ;  he  spoke  with  sorrow  of  its  poverty, 
and  remarked  ]iow  aeeesHury  it  was  finr  Ae 
Bishop  to  have  regular  leports  from  every 
mission  in  India,  that  be  might,  at  least, 
know  the  wants  and  nuustties  of  sD.  He 
said  he  had  seen  nothing  in  the  whole  of 
his  diocess  that  so  powerfully  int"rested 
him,  and  his  mental  exdtemeut  was  such 
tiiat  be  Aowcd  no  appearanee  of  bodily 
ethanstion.  He  Aen  retired  into  his  own 
room,  and  accordini!:  to  his  invariable  cus- 
tmn,  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  addrett 


on  confirmation,  "  Tridiinopoly,  April  3» 
1H26."  Thiji  was  his  last  act,  for  imme- 
diately on  taking  off  his  dothes  he  went 
into  a  large  cold  bath,  where  he  had 
bathed  the  two  preceding  mornings,  but 
which  was  now  the  destined  agent  of  his 
removal  to  PSradise !  Half  an  hour  aftei^ 
his  servant,  alarmed  at  his  long  absence, 
entered  tlie  room  and  ibund  him  a  lilelets 
corpsel  Every  aMans  to  leatoie  anima- 
tion, vrtndi  hmnan  skill  or  friendship  could 
suggest,  were  resorted  to,  but  the  vital 
spark  was  extinguisbed,  and  his  blessed 
spirit  had  dien  entered  on  its  career  of 
immortality,  and  |ieriiap6  wa>;  at  that  mo- 
ment looking  down  with  fond  pity  on  the 
exertions  of  those  who  would  ^n  ha^ 
Kodled  it  10  its  eardily  habitation,  to  en- 
dure again  the  trials  and  temptations  of 
the  world  it  had  quitted.  And,  surely,  if 
ever  sudden  death  were  desirable,  it  must 
be  under  audi  drnmutances.  Widi  n 
heart  full  of  love  towards  God  and  zeal  for 
his  service,  and  of  that  charity  and  good 
will  towards  mankind  which  are  itn  certain 
acoompaniments,  having  just  offidated  in 

his  siiored  office,  listened  with  kindness?  to 
tlxe  wants  of  his  poor  brethren,  and  de- 
tailed some  of  liis  plans  for  their  relief^  he 
was  osUed  to  veorive  hb  reward. 

"  It  were  a  useless,  and  a  deeply  pain- 
ful task  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  ap- 
parent cause  of  his  dcalfa:  it  is  suffldent 
to  say  that  dteeaie  had,  unsuspected,  been 
existing  for  some  time;  and  thnt  it  ^kr^ 
the  opinion  of  all  the  medical  men  in  at- 
tendance, that  under  no  drcnrastanoee 
could  Us  invaluable  life  liave  been  veif 
long  pre3cr\'cd,  tliough  tlie  event  was 
uniioubtedly  hastened  by  the  ed'ects  of 
diniate,  by  intense  mental  applicalien  Id 
dboia  dnlMS  which  increased  in  interest 
\v!fh  every  step  he  took,  and  was  finally 
caused  by  the  eiiecu  of  cold  on  a  frame 
exhausted  by  heat  and  Iktigue.  Hbmor* 
tal  remains  were  attended  to  die  grave 
with  the  highest  honoui^,  and  followf<l  by 
the  te<u-s  of  the  inhabitants  of  Triciuuo- 
poly.  They  reat  on  die  north  aide  of  the 
ahar  m  St.  Jdha*a  Clinreh.*' 

We  liave  nothing  {briber  to  add: 
Good  reader,  if  thou  art  a  CbristiaD, 

and  thinkest  of  thy  immortal  salva- 
tion— go  to  thv  «ierrpt  closot,  ]»on- 
der  on  the  actioub  ut  thi5  good  man 
—and  pray  ferveutlv  to  God  to  fovour 
tbae  auo,  evm  m  nia  flervaot  Regi* 
Bald  Heber  watfkvoured,  by  the  d«* 
smit  of  his  sanctifying  and  rcgene- 
ratin?  spirit.  So  wilt  thou  live  in  lio- 
nour  and  universal  love,  and,  in  the 
end,  be  bleaaed  with  fhe  viaitatioD  of 
ibak  holy  peace  which  paweth  all  un- 
dentaiuUng. 
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It  can  aovedy  lie  more  Ann  eighteen 
months  ago,*  tbat  two  EngUshmeii 
met  together  unexpectedly  at  the  Kttle 
town  or  city  of  Dessau.  The  elder  was 
a  graw  j)t'rson,  in  no  way  remarkahle ; 
but  the  younger  forced  observatiou 
upon  him.  He  was  a  tali,  gaunt, 
bony  figure,  piesenting  the  relics  of 
a  formiilablc  man,  but  sceraintrly 
worn  with  travel  and  oppressed  by 
weighty  thoughts.  He  must  once 
have  been  handsome;  and  lie  was 
even  now  imposing.  But  poverty 
and  toil  are  sad  enemies  to  human 
beauty  ;  rin(]  he  had  endured  botli. 
Nevertheless  tlie  black  and  rag<j;cd 
elf-locks  which  feil  about  his  lace 
could  not  quite  conceal  its  noble  pro- 
portions ;  and,  although  his  cheek 
was  ulia  tly  and  macerated,  (perhaps 
by  famine,)  tliere  was  a  wihi  deep- 
seated  splendour  giowing  in  his  eye, 
such  as  we' are  apt  to  ascribe  to  the 
poet  when  his  frenzy  is  foil  upon 
nim,  or  to  the  madman  when  he 
dreams  of  vengeance. 

The  usual  salutations  of  friends 
passed  between  them,  and  they  con- 
versed for  a  short  time  on  indifferent 
subjects  ;  the  elder,  as  he  spoken 
scnitini/in^  the  condition  of  bis  ac- 
qijiiiiitancc,  and  the  other  glancing 
about  from  time  to  time,  with  rest- 
less, watchlnl  eyes,  as  thou^  he 
feared  some  one  might  escape  his 
observation,  or  else  might  detect  him- 
self. The  name  of  the  elder  of  these 
men  was  Denbigh  :  that  of  the 
younger  has  not  reached  me.  We 
will  call  him  Gordon.  It  was -the 
curiosity  of  the  first  mentioned  that, 
aftfr  a  reasonable  period,  broke  out 
into  enquiry.  (They  were  just  enter- 
ing the  public  room  of  the  hlacii- 
eagle  at  Dessau.) 

"  But  what  liii.";  brought  you 
here?"  said  he.  "  I  left  you  plodding 
at  a  merchant's  desk,  with  barely  the 
means  of  living.  Though  a  friend, 
you  would  never  let  me  please  my. 
self  by  lending  yon  money;  nor 
would  you  be  my  companion  down 
the  Rhine,  some  three  years  ago. 
You  professed  to  hate  travelling. 


Yet  I  find  yon  here — a  traveller  evi- 

dently,  with  few  comforts.  Come, 

be  plain  with  me.  Tell  me — what 
has  brought  you  hither?  Or  rather 
what  has  withered  and  wasted  vou, 
and  made  your  hair  so  grey  ?  Vuu 
are  grown  quite  an  old  man." 

"  Ay,"  replied  Gordon ;  "  I  am 
old — as  you  say — ni  l  enough.  Winter 
is  upon  me — on  my  head — on  my 
heart ;  both  afe  frozen  up.  Do  you 
wish  to  know  what  brought  me  here? 
Well— yon  have  a  right  to  know ; 
and  you  shall  be  told.  You  shall 
hear — a  taU 

"  A  ti  ue  one enquired  Denbigh, 
smilingly. 

''Thier  echoed  the  other;  "Ay^ 
as  true  as  hell  as  dark,  as  damnable 
— but  peace,  peace  !"  said  he  check- 
ing himself  for  a  moment,  and  then 
proceeding  in  a  hoarse  whispermg 
vehement  voice — "  all  that  in  time. 
We  must  begin  quietly— quietly. 
Come,  let  us  drink  some  wine,  and 
you  shall  see  presently  what  a  calm 
historian  I  am." 

Wme,  together  w^ith  some  more 
solid  rdireshmeats,  were  accordingly 
ordered.  Gordon  did  not  taste  the 
latter  ;  but  sw  ^llrvved  a  draught  or 
two  of  the  bold  liquid,  which  seemed 
to  btill  his  nerves  like  an  opiate.  He 
composed  himself,  and  indeed  ap- 
pealed disposed  to  forget  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  trouble  in  the 
world,  until  the  impatience  of  his 
friend  (which  vented  itself  in  the 
shape  of  various  leading  questions) 
induced  him  to  summon  up  nis  recoi* 
lections.  He  compressed  his  lips 
together  for  a  moment,  and  drew  a 
short  deep  breath  through  his  in- 
flated nostrils ;  but  otherwise  there 
was  no  preface  or  introduction  to  his 
story,  wliicli  commenced  nearly  if  not 
precisely,  in  the  following  words  : — 
..."  About  thr;  p  years  ago,  a  young 
girl  was  brought  to  one  of  those  cha- 
ritable institutions  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  where  the  wretched 
(the  sinful  and  the  destitute)  find  re- 
fuge and  consolation.  She  was — 
you  may  believe  me — ^beautiful ;  to 


*  This  narrative  wts  coomieiioed  in  1827,  or  in  the  beginning  uf  the  year  1828. 
It  is  derived  from  mifhrntic  smirrrs :  and,  although  some  few  of  the  facts  (the  cntns- 
tn^be  more  espectaUy)  appeared  sevcrai  years  ago  in  a  German  paper,  the  whole  chain 
of  dfcumManees  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  introduoed  before  to  the  English 
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beautiful,  bo  dt  licate,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  8u  yuung,  that  she  extorted  a 
burst  of  pity  and  admiration  from 
people  long  inared  to  look  upon  ca- 
lamity. 

**  She  was  attended  by  her  mother 
— a  widow.  This  woman  di  lie  red 
from  her  child ;  not  merely  in  a^e  or 
featare.  She  was*  in  contpansonp 
masculine ;  her  face  was  stern  ;  her 
frame  strong  and  enduring  :  she  look- 
ed as  though  hunger  and  shame  had 
been  busy  with  her — m  tliough  she 
had  survived  Hie  loss  of  all  tilings* 
and  passed  the  extreme  limits  of  hu- 
man woe.  Once — for  I  knew  her — 
she  would  have  disdained  to  ask  even 
for  pity.  Oh!  what  she  must  have 
borne,  in  body,  in  mind,  before  she 
could  have  brought  herself  to  become 
a  suppliant  tiierel  Yet  there  she 
was — she,  and  her  youngest-born  in 
her  hand,  beggars.  She  presented 
her  child  to  the  patronesses  of  the 
institution;  and,  with  an  unbroken 
voice,  prayed  them  to  take  her  in  for 
reftige. 

*'  The  common  questions  were 
asked,  the  who,  the  whence,  the 
wherefore,   flee.    Even  something 
more  than  common  curiosity  display- 
ed itself  in  the  enquiries,  and  all 
was  answered  with  an  unflinching 
spirit.    The  mother's  story  wab  sad 
enough.    Let  as  hope  tiiat^aick 
tilings  are  rare  in  England,  o^e; 
wss  Uie  widow  of  a  military  man, 
an  officer  of  courage  antl  conduct, 
who  died  in  battle.     If  we  could 
live  upon  laurels,  his  family  need 
not  have  starved.  But  the  laurel  is. 
a  poisonous  tree.     It  is  gay  and 
shining,  and  undecaying  ;  but  who- 
so   tastrth   it,   dies !     No  matter 
now.    1  he  widow  aud  three  childreu 
were  left  almost  without  money. 
The  father  had  indeed  possessed  some 
little  property  ;  but  it  consisted  of 
bonds,  or  notes,  or  securities  of  a 
transferable  nature  ;  and  was  entrust- 
ed (without  receipt  or  acknowledge- 
ment) to — a  villain.  The  depositary 
used  it  for  his  own  purposes  ;  denied 
hib  trust ;  and,  with  the  coldness  of 
a  modern  philosopher,  saw  his  vic- 
tims thrust  out  of  doors,  to  starve ! 
A  good  Samaritan  gave  them  bread 
and  employment  for  a  few  weeks; 
but  he  died  sudilcnly,  aiid  they  were 
i^in  at  the  mercy  ot  fortune. 

It  was  now  that  the  mother  felt 
thai  her  ^ildren  looked  up  to  her  for 


life.    And  she  answered  the  appeal 
as  a  mother  only  can.    She  toiled  to 
the  very  utmost  of  her  strength :  no- 
thing was  too  much,  nothing  too 
base  or  menial  for  her.  She  worked, 
and  watched,  and  endured  all  thinrrs, 
from  all  persons;  and  thus  it  was 
that  she  obtained  coarse  food  for  her 
young  ones-«-sometime8  even  enough 
to  satisfy  their  hunger;  till  at  last 
the  eldest  boy  became  tiseful,  and 
began  to  earn  money  also  ;  ami  t/im 
they  were  able  almost  daily  to  taste 
—bread  I  "  It  is  a  wonder  how  they 
lived— how  they  shunned  the  vices 
and  squalid  evils  which  beset  the 
poor.    But  thc\  (fid  so.   They  with- 
stood all  u-mptatioQS.    They  felt 
no  envy  nor  halted  for  the  great  and 
fortunate.  The  sordid  errors  of  their 
statkmneverfiMtenedonthem.  They 
grew  up  honest,  liberal-minded,  cou- 
rageous.   TTiey  wanted  not  even  for 
learning,  or   at    least  knowledge. 
For,  after  a  time,  a  few  cheap  books 
were  bought  or  borrowed,  and  the 
ambition  which  the  mother  taught 
tliL-m  to  feel,  served  the  l)oys  in  place 
of  instructors.    They  read  and  stu- 
died. After  working  all  da\\^i;uAiiing 
on  errands,  hewing  wood,'^Tina 'draw- 
ing water)  these  chillfren  of  a  noble 
mother  !=iat  down  to  gather  learning; 
never  disobeying,  never  murmuring 
to  do.  what  she,  to  whom  they  owed 

<.,.air  tfiings,  commanded  them  to 
achieve.  Yet,  little,  merit  is  due  to 
them.  It  was  sh^,  the  incomparable 
mother,  who  did  all ;  saved,  support- 
ed, endured  all  for  her  childieu's 

«#s^e,  for  her  dead  husband's  sake* 
and  for  the  disinterested  love  of  vir* 
tue ! 

"  I  know  not  what  1  rightful  crimes 
some  progenitor  might  havc^  com- 
mitted, uniat  curse  ne  might  have 
brought  upon  this  race ;  but,  if  nose, 
— In  the  name  of  God's  mercy,  why. 
(when  they  had  been  steeped  in  base- 
ness and  poverty  to  the  lips,)  why 
was  a  curse  more  horrible  than  alt 
to  come  upon  them?  Poor  crea- 
tures !  had  they  not  endured  enough? 
What  is  the  axe  or  the  gibbet  to  the 
daily  never-dying  pain  which  a 
mother  feels  who  sees  her  children 
famishing  away  before  her)  Sick- 
ness, cold,  hunger,  the  contempt  of 
frii-nds,  the  hate  or  indifference  of 
all  the  world  hr^itles,  tlie  perpetual 
heart-breaking  toil  and  struggle  to 
live !  to  get  bread,  yet  often  want  it  1 
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'Wae  not  all  enough  ? — I  suppote  not ; 
Ibr  a  cone  greater  than  all  fell  upon 
timn. 

"  A  frienr! — ha,  ha,  h&l — let  me 
use  ci>iiiuion  words — a  friend  of  the 
elder  bon>  (who  had,  by  degrees^ 
riaen  to  be  a  naaiiftctnrer'a  derkj 
visited  tfaem  at  their  humble  abode. 
He  was  rich.    He  was,  moreover, 
a  sperious  youth,  fair  and  florid — 
such  as  young  girls  fancy ;  but  as 
Utterly  hard  and  impenetrable  to 
every  touch  of  honour  or  pity;  as 
the  stone  we  tread  upon.  He— I 
must  make  short  work  of  this  part 
of  my  story — he  loved  thn  young 
sister  of  his  friend,  or  rather  he 
8ou{^t  her  with  Hie  brutal  appetite 
of  an  animal.  He  talked*  and  smil^ 
ed,   and  flattered  her — [ahb  was  a 
weak  thing,  and  his  mummery  pleas- 
ed her)  ;  he  brought  presents  to  her 
mother,  and,  at  last,  ruin  and  shame 
upon  herself.  She  was  jo  youngs 
not  fifteen  years  of  age !   But  Hub 
baee  and  hellish  slave  had  no  mercy 
on  her  innocent  youth,  no  respect 
for  her  desolate  condition.  He  ruin- 
ed hei^-oh  I  there  were  homd  cir- 
cumstances— ^force,  and  haad,  and 
cnieltv  of  all  kinds,  that  I  will  not 
touch  upon.    It      sufficient  to  say 
that  her  destruction  was  achieved, 
and  all  her  family  in  his  power.  The 
child,  (herMlf  now  about  to  be  a 
mother,)  meditated  death.   She  was 
timid,  hnwover,  and  shrank  from  the 
vague  and  gloomy  terrors  of  the 
grave.     So  she  lived  on,  pale  and 
humbled,  uttering  no  complaint^  and 
dtedosing  no  disgrace,  until  her  mo- 
ther noticed  her  despondency,  and 
reproached  her  tor  it.   Witii  a  trrni- 
bliog  heart — trembimg  at  she  knew 
not  what — she  enquired  solemnly 
the  cause  of  all  this  woe.  The  girl 
could  not  stand  those  piercing  looks. 
The  mother  whom  she  had  obeyed, 
not  only  with  love,  but  in  fear  also, 
commanded  a  diidclosure,  and  the  poor 
victim  sunk  on  her  knees  before  her. 
She  told  her  sad  story  with  sobs  and 
streaming  eyes,  and  with  her  figure 
abased  to  ;ih<-()lute  prostration.  Her 

£arent  lutcned,  (she  would  rather 
Kf  e  listened  to  her  own  deathowar- 
lant)— looked  ghastly  at  her  for  a 
minute,  and  reproached  her  no  more ! 
Some  accident — some  intermission  of 
employment,  (1  forget  what,)  made 
It  impossible  to  support  the  poor 
Men  cfalM  with  proper  care.  This 


inability  it  was,  joined  to  a  wish  to 
keep  her  shame  secret*  that  carried 

the  mother  and  daughter  to  the  cha- 
ritable place  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
And  there  the  child  -wjis  deposited, 
under  a  feigned  name,  to  undergo  the 
pangs  of  child-birth. 

"  But  the  sons !  Do  you  not  Btk, 
where  are  ikeyl*  Ha,  ha!  I  am  com- 
ing to  that.  They  knew  nothing- 
suspected  nothing,  till  all  the  mo- 
dier's  plans  were  effected ;  and  then, 
with  a  gloomy  countenance^  and  a 
voice  troubled  to  its  depths  with 
many  griefs,  she  told  them — all.** 

"  How  did  they  bear  it  ?  What 
did  they  say,  or  do  i"  enquired  Uen- 
bi^,  breaking  silence  for  the  fint 
time  since  the  commencement  of  the 
story.    Gordon  answered  : — 

"  Her  communication  was,  at  first, 
absolutely  unintelligible.  It  was  so 
suddeo,  and  so  utterly  unsuspected, 
that  it  bors  the  character  of  a  dream 
or  a  fable.  They  stood  bewildered. 
But  when  the  truth^ — the  real,  bad, 
terrible  truth  became  plam — when  it 
was  repeated  with  more  parucuiars, 
and  made  frigMiully  distinct,  the 
eldest  son  burst  into  a  rage  of  wofds. 
The  younger,  a  youth  of  more  con- 
centrated [Kissitms,  started  up,  open- 
ed his  mouth  as  though  he  would 
utter  some  curse ;  but  instantly  fell 
dsiri  on  the  floor." 

"  Good  G— d  I"  interrupted  Den- 
bigh again,  "  and  did  he  die  ?*' 

'*  No,*'  rcplie<i  the  other,  "  he  but 
appeared  to  die.  IJid  i  say  '  dead?* 
No ;  I  was  wrong.  He  was  not  ir- 
recoverably dead.  By  prompt  help 
ho  was  revived.  Tn  the  struggle  be- 
tween life  and  death,  blood  burst 
from  his  mouth  and  from  his  nose, 
and  he  felt  easier.  Perhaps  the  oath 
which  he,  at  that  moment,  was  pre- 
scribing to  himself — the  fierce,  im- 
placable, iinnftprr^Wf"  dotermination  ^ 
which  his  buul  was  forming,  tran- 
quillized his  spirit  i  for  he  awoke  to 
apparent  calmness,  and  expressed 
himself  resigned.  But  he  was  not 
so  to  be  satisfied.  Patience — resig- 
nation— forgiveness — these  are  good 
words :  they  are  virtues,  perhaps ; 
but  the^  were  not  kk.  He  was  of  a 
fiery  spirit——** 

*'  Like  yourself,"  said  Denbigh, 
tr\  inf?  to  «milo  nway  the  painful  im- 
presi^ton  which  the  story  was  pro- 
ducing on  his  mind. 

"Aye,  like  myself,  sir/'  was  &m 
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fierce  tnswer.    "He  thooglit  that 

vengeance,  where  pmiishment  was 
manifestly  duo,  was  scarcely  the 
shadow  of  a  crime ;  and  /  think  so 
too.  He  swore,  silently  but  solemn- 
ly, (and  invoked  all  Heaven  and  Hell 
to  attest  his  oath,)  that  he  would 
thenceforward  have  but  one  object,  one 
ambition;  and  this  was — rkvknge! 
He  swure  to  take  the  blood  of  the 
betrayer,  anil — he  did.'* 

"  When  ?  where  ?"  asked  Denbigh, 
quickly. 

"  Let  us  take  some  wine,"  said 
Gordon;  "1  am  speaking  now," 
continued  he,  after  he  had  drunk, 
"of  what  mmt  be.  The  future  is 
not  yet  come.  But  as  sure  as  I  see 
you  before  me,  so  surely  do  I  see 
the  consummation  of  this  revenge. 
There  is  a  fate  in  some  things  :  there 
is  one  in  this.  Do  you  remember 
the  story  of  the  Spaniard  Aguiira?" 

"  No !"  answered  the  other. 

'*  Yet,  it  is  well  known — it  is  true 
— it  is  memorable,  and  it  deser\'es  to 
be  remembered ;  for  (except  in  the 
one  instance  of  whkh  I  now  speak,) 
it  stands  alone  in  the  catalogue  of 
extraonlinnry  events.  You  shall  hear 
it  presently,  if  it  be  only  to  rescue, 
by  a  parallel  case,  my  story  from 
the  character  of  a  fiction.  At  pre- 
sent, let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  sure 
as  was  Aguirra's  vengeance,  ao  sure 
shall  be — MINE  !" 

'*  Yours  !"  exclaimed  Denbigh, 

Do  I  hear  aright  r" 

"Aye,  open  your  ears  wide.  I 
am  lAe  Revenger!  My  family  it  is 
who  owe  Fortune  so  little — to  whom 
vcTiL'priTirp  owes  so  much  !  My  mo- 
ther aud  her  famishetl  brood  it  was 
of  whose  sufferings  I  have  spoken, 
and  whose  injuries  I  am  destined  to 
revenge." 

"But  the  villain^?"  enquired 
Denbigh. 

**  You  do  well  to  bring  me  back 
to  him.  Yet  think  not  that  I  for  a 
moment  Ibrget  him.  He  fled  when 
he  knew — nay,  hffnrc  he  knew — 
when  he  but  itumiised  that  we  had 
discovered  his  villany.  He  collected 
money  together,  and  left  his  coun* 
try.  £ut  I  was  soon  upon  his  track. 
T  too  had  gathered  some  hard  earn- 
ini:s,  and  ray  brother  more  ;  and  with 
these  united,  I  commenced  a  des- 
perate pursuit. — I  will  not  weary 
y  ou  by  recounting  the  many  difficuU 
ties  of  my  task ;  how  many  thousand 


miles  I  have  journeyed  barefoot,  with 
little  clothing,  with  less  food,  (for  I 

was  forced  to  economize  my  poor 
means,)  liow  for  three  years  I  ha\e 
been  generally  a  beggar  for  my  bread, 
a  companion  with  the  unsheltered 
dog;  now  I  have  been  wounded, 
robbed,  and  even  once  imprisoned. 
That  fortunately  was  but  for  a  day. 
or  it  might  have  overthrown  my 
plans  of  vci^ance.  Thanks  to  the 
furies,  it  did  not;  I  followed  him — 
over  all  countries,  from  Moscow  to 
Madrid,  from  tlie  Baltic  to  the  Car- 
pathians. He  tied  witli  a  Fcnse, 
with  a  knowledge  tliat  I  was /or  ever 
on  his  track.  He  slept  trebly  arm- 
ed, locked  in  and  barred  fhmi  all 
access.  He  has  been  known  to  rise 
at  night,  and  take  flight  for  a  dis- 
tant land.  But,  with  the  unerring 
sense  of  a  blood -hound,  I  was  always 
after  him.  I  was  sure  of  him.  He 
never  escaped  me.  No  disguise,  no 
swiftness  of  journeying,  no  digres- 
sions from  the  ordinary  path,  no 
doubles,  nor  turnings,  nor  common 
feints,  such  aa  the  hunted  beast  fe<* 
sorts  to  in  his  despair,  availed  Ami. 
Wherever  he  was — there  iras  I!  not 
so  soon  i)erhaps,  but  quite  as  surely. 

"Twenty  times  1  have  been  near 
meeting  him  alone,  and  consummat- 
ing my  purpose.  But,  one  thing  or 
Ol^er  perpetually  intervened.  A 
casual  blow,  without  the  certainty 
of  its  being  fatal,  would  have  been 
nothing.  He  might  have  recovered — 
he  might  have  lived  to  see  me  pn>< 
claimed  a  malefactor,  and  have  borne 
evidence  afrainst  me ;  and  then  he 
would  have  triumphed,  and  not  I. 
I  resolved  to  make  surer  work ;  to 
Me  that  he  should  die ;  and  for  my- 
self, I  determmed  to  live,  for  some 
time  at  least,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
remembrance  of  having  accomplished 
one  deed  of  justice. 

"  1  said  that  I  would  not  weary 
you  with  a  narrative  of  my  travels 
and  a  repetition  of  my  failures.  But 
one  adventure,  amongst  many,  occurs 
to  me,  somewhat  difterini;  from  the 
rest,  and  you  shaii  hear  it.  One  of 
my  trannts  was  across  the  whole  face 
of  Europe ;  from  an  obscure  town  in 
Flanders  to  the  Porte.  I  had  scarcely 
reached  the  Fanar,  (where  T  was  hous- 
ed by  a  Cireek,  whom  I  hail  served  in 
an  accidental  fray,)  when  I  fell  sick 
of  a  fiety  dbtempei^-eome  plague  or 
fever  begot  in  thiMe  burning  regions^ 
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which  sometimes  destroys  the  native, 
and  almost  always  the  luckless  strun- 
ger.  In  my  extremity,  my  kind  hosts 
sent  Ibr  a  physician — a  Jew.  He  came, 
and  heard  my  ravings,  and  let  the 
sickness  deal  with  me  as  it  chose. 
Some  words,  however,  which  I  threw 
out  in  my  delirium  (at  his  second  vi- 
sit,) excited  his  curiosity ;  and  com- 
ing, as  they  did,  from  a  Frank,  he 
was  induced  to  communicate  them  to 
an  Englishman  who  lodged  in  his 
house.  This  Englishman  was — the 
JUnd,  the  fttgitive,  whom  I  had  chas- 
ed BO  long  in  vain.  A  few  words  and 
a  lump  of  gold  concludctl  a  ])argain  ; 
and  the  next  time  the  scowling  Issa- 
char  came  to  ray  bedside,  he  ordered 
a  cup  of  coffee  for  his  patient.-  I  had 
at  uat  time  recovered  my  senses, 
and  became  soddenly  and  sensitively 
awake  to  every  thine  al)()ut  me.  I  saw 
the  denier  of  Christ  take  a  j)owder 
from  his  vest ;  and,  after  looking 
nnmdto  that  all  was  clear,  put  it, 
with  a  peculiar  look,  into  the  cup, 
*  It  t.f  poison,'  I  said  to  myself;  and  by 
a  s\ul(len  cft'ort  (while  the  Israelite's 
back  was  turned,)  I  forced  myself  up- 
wards, and  sate,  like  a  corpse  revived, 
awaiting  his  attention.  After  he  had 
drugged  the  draught,  he  turned  round 
stiddf  nly  and  beheld  me.  Tliere  I  was, 
unable  to  speak  indeed,  but  ghastly 
and  as  white  as  stone,  threatening  and 
grinning,  and  chattering  unintelligible 
sounds.  He  was  staggered  ;  but  re- 
covering himself  with  a  smile,  he  ten- 
dered the  detestable  potion.  1  had 
just  strength  enough  to  dash  it  out  of 
his  hand,  and  sank  on  the  bed  ex- 
hausted. When  I  recovered  I  found 
myself  alone;  nor  did  I  ever  again 
see  my  physician. 

"  I  do  not  complHin  of  tliis.  Life 
for  life  is  au  e4uai  stalve.  i  knew  the 
gune  which  I  was  playing.  Death 
for  one  or  both  of  u»— that  was  cer- 
tnin.  Quiet  for  him,  at  all  events, 
(upon  the  earth  or  with  in  it;  ;  jurhaps 
revenge  for  me.  I  was  not  angry  at 
this  attempt  on  my  life.  1  liked  it  bet- 
tar,  in  truth,  than  hunting  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  a  flying,  timor- 
ous,  unresisting  wretch.  The  opposi- 
tion— the  determination  he  evinced  to 
strike  again  spurred  me  on.  It  aiiuided 
a  relief  to  my  perpetual  disappoint- 
ment: itchequeredthe  miserable  mo- 
notony of  ray  life.  Sometimes  I  liad 
almost  felt  compassion  for  my  ha- 
nssed  and  terrified  enemy,  and  gene- 


rally contempt.  But  now — an  ad- 
der was  before  me.  It  rose  up,  and 
strove  to  use  its  fimgs,  and  was  no 
longer  to  be  trod  on  without  peril. — 
These  thoughts,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  contributed  to  my  recover}*.  I 
grew  tranquil  and  well  apace  ;  and 
when  1  was  fit  to  travel,  I  found  that 
my  foe  had  quitted,  precipitately,  the 
banks  of  the  Bosphorus. 

**  I  ]ind  !in!c  (!ifficulty  in  learning 
his  rtmte  ;  for  )ti\  Ureck  had  his  na- 
tional subtilty,  and  did  not  spare  mo- 
ney to  set  me  on  the  track.  Th^  Jew 
doctor  (he  had  a  second  bribe,)  said 
tliat  he  had  overheard  my  victim  bar- 
gaining with  a  Tartar  courier,  to  con- 
duct him  to  Vienna.  Upon  tliis  hint,  I 
set  off  on  my  dreary  journey  through 
the  Ottoman  empire  and  its  huge  pro- 
vinces— Roumelia,  Wallachia,  Tran- 
sylvania. I  traversed  the  great  un- 
cultivated plains  of  Turkey ;  I  crossed 
the  Balkan  and  the  muddy  Danube ; 
escaped  the  quarantine  of  the  Cra- 
paks ;  and  finally  dismounted  at  Vien- 
na, jnst  as  a  carriage  was  heard  thun- 
dering along  the  r*rc«.burg  road,  con- 
taining a  traveller  to  whom  haste  was 
evidently  of  the  last  importance.— 
TwAS  HB !  1  saw  him ;  and  he  saw  ' 
me.  He  saw  me,  and  knew  In  a  mo- 
ment that  all  his  toilsome  journey  was 
once  more  in  vain.  I  saw  him  grow 
uale  before  me,  and  I  triumphed.  Ha, 
iia ! — that  night  I  was  joyml.  I  ate, 
and  drank,  and  dreamt,  as  though  I 
had  no  care  or  injur)'  upon  me.  The 
next  mortiinsr  I  looked  to  see  that  my 
dagger  wu^  sharp,  and  my  pistols 
primed,  and  set  out  on  foot  to  decoy 
my  foe  into  a  quiet  place,  fit  for  the 
completion  of  my  purpose. — But  I 
failed,  as  I  had  failed  often  before. 
I  beset  him  ;  I  tried  to  surprise  him  ;  ^ 
I  kept  iiim  m  incessant  alarm ,  but 
the  end  was  still  the  same.  He  was 
still  destined  to  escape  me,  and  I  to 
remain  his  pursuer. 

"  How  it  was  that  he  retained  lii.*» 
senses — that  he  had  still  spring  of 
mind  to  fly,  and  hope  to  ^cape  pur- 
suit, is  a  mystery  to  me.  I  have  oftetf 
wondered  tiiat  he  did  not  bare  his 
throat  before  me,  and  eiul  his  misery; 
as  those  who  grow  dizzy  on  a  preci- 
pice, cast  themselves  from  it,  and  hnd 
refuge  from  their  intolerable  fears— 
in  death.  But  no ;  bis  love  of  life, 
his  fear  (caused  by  that  love  of  life,) 
were  so  great ,  «o  insuperable,  that 
they  never  seemed  capable,  as  in  or- 
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dinary  ca^es,  of  siuking  lulu  ladiffer- 
ence  or  dtspur.   He  had  no  morale 

no  intellecUial  qualities ;  no  courage 
of  any  sort.  Yet,  by  his  fenr  alone, 
he  became  at  times  absolutely  temtic. 
His  struggles,  his  hoidmg  ou  to  life, 
(when  nollUng  waa  left  worth  livuig 
for,)  his  sleepleas,  ceaaeleaa  activity 
in  flight,  assumed  a  serious  and  even 
awfu!  charncter.  He  pursued  hispur- 
pose  as  btoadily  and  as  unflinchingly 
as  1  pursued  luiiic.  Terror  never  stop- 
ped him:  hope  never  forsook  him. 
From  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other  hr  flcil^ — backwards  and  for- 
wards— this  way  and  that — he  fled, 
and  tied;  not  dropping  from  appre- 
hension, like  the  dove  or  the  wren; 
but  still  keeping  on  his  way  like  some 
fierce  bird  of  prey,  who,  driven  from 
one  region,  will  still  seek  another,  and 
another,  and  fight  it  out  to  the  last 
extremity.  So  frighUui  have  been 
hia  struggles,  so  vrild  and  fimtaatie 
the  character  of  his  fears,  that  once  or 
twice,! — (his  Hestroyerr) — I,  who  was 
watching li  1111  ^^  ith an  ever-rlradh  [lur- 
pose,  became  absolutely  daunted  and 
oppressed.  I  resomed  my  strength, 
however,  apeedil^r,  as  yon  will  sup- 
pose ;  for  what  his  fear  was  to  hhn, 
hate  or  revenge  was  to  me ;  the  sole 
stirring  principle  of  life. — O,  this  ac- 
cursed wretch !  does  he  ever  dream 
tiiat  I  relax?— that  toil  and  deatitn- 
tion  and  danger  have  any  effect  upon 
fnf*f — He  shall  live  to  find  himself 
in  error.  I  am  the  fate — the  blood- 
hound that  mil  follow,  and  must  find 
himat  last.  Lethim  ^ive  up  the  con> 
testatonce,  andallwillbeqniet— no 
more  fear  for  him — ^no  more  sad  la- 
bours ff>r  me  !  Of  what  value  is  life 
to  either  oi  us  ?  But  yes — to  wie,  it  is 
of  value  i  for  I  have  a  deed  to  do,  an 
act  of  justice  to  perfonn  on  the  most 
reddess  and  heaitlesa  villain  that  ever 
disgraced  the  human  name." 

And  hh  namei  what  is  that?"— 
asked  Deubigh. 

'•Warne,— Wame,— the  brand  of 
hell  be  on  him  I" 

"  Hush !  do  not  speak  so  lond  ] 
Look ! — ^there  is  some  one  in  yonder 
box,  who  has  heard  you,"  said  Den- 
bigh again,  in  a  suppressed  tone. 

"  I  care  not,"  replied  the  other. 
"Tliis  devil  who  wallcs  in  human 
shape,  and  under  the  name  of  Warne, 
is  now  in  this  city.  He  has  eluded 
me  lor  a  short — a  very  short  time, 
by  shifting  his  course  and  changing 


his  disguisiis.  But  I  am  here^  and 
shall  find  him»iHierever  he  lurka.  fie 
suie  of  it." 

At  this  moment  a  stranger  was 
seen  stealing;  from  a  box,  where  he 
had  been  taking  refreshment.  He 
appeared  by  his  walk  (for  the  two 
speakers  saw  only  his  back,)  to  be 
an  old  man.  He  said  nothing ;  but, 
walking  up  towards  the  end  of  the 
room,  where  a  person  attached  to 
the  inn  was  standing,  put  a  piece  of 
money  in  his  hand  (evidently  more 
than  sufficient  to  dischai^e  his  bilU 
ant!  left  the  house. 

From  the  first  movement  of  the 
stranger,  the  attention  of  Gordon  was 
npon  him— his  neck  was  stretched 
out,  his  eyes  stndned  and  wide  open; 
he  even  seemed  to  listen  to  his  tread. 

*•  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  Den- 
bigh. **  There  is  notliing  but  an  old 
man  there,  who  is  tottering  home  to 
oeoL 

Gordon  made  no  reply,  but  fol- 
Inv.  r  d  the  person  alluded  to,  steal- 
thily from  the  house.  After  a  mi- 
nute's space,  Denbigh  saw  him  again 
hidmg  bddndtfae  fauttrees  of  nbnild- 
ing  on  the  opjposite  side  of  the  street. 
He  was  evidently  watching  the 
stranger.  He  did  not  continue  long, 
however,  in  this  situation ;  but  stole 
forwards  cautiously.  After  proceed- 
n  short  distance  he  tanied»  and 
owed  the  windings  of  a  street  or 
road  that  intersected  the  principal 
street  of  the  town»  and  imialiy  dis- 
appeared 

. . .  Denbi^  never  saw  him  again. 
Tluee  or  four  days  afterwards,  the 
body  of  an  unknown  man  was  found 
in  a  copse  near  the  city  of  T)rs«-au. 
It  was  pierced  with  wounds,  and  dis- 
figured; and  the  clothes  were  much 
torn,  as  in  E  struggle.  From  one 
hand  (whidi  remained  daaped)  some 
fragments  of  dress,  coarser  than 
what  belonged  to  the  body,  were 
forced  with  dithcuiiy ;  but  they  did 
not  lead  to  detection.  The  stranger 
was  buried,  and  as  much  inquiry 
made  respecting  him  as  is  usual  for 
persons  for  whom  no  one  feels  an  in- 
terest. His  murderer  never  was  dis- 
covered. Lkubigii  left  the  place  im- 
mediately that  the  inquisition  wns 
over.  He  did  not  volunteer  his  evi- 
dence upon  the  occasion.  His  natu- 
ral love  of  justice,  and  perceptions  of 
right  were  perhaps  obscured  by  his 
aflfcction  for  his  friend }  besides  whidi. 
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nothing  that  he  could  have  said  upon 
the  occasion  would  have  exceeded  a 
vague  suspicion  of  the  fact.  At  all 
erentB,  he  kept  Gordon's  secret,  until 
he  deemed  that  it  was  not  dangeroaa 
to  disclose  it. 

In  regard  to  Gordon  himself — he 
Yism  never  more  heard  of.  A  man, 
indeed,  bearing  somcwliat  of  his  ap- 
pearance, was  afterwards  seen  in  the 
newly  cleared  country'  near  the  Ohio; 
but,  excepting  the  reseiubhiuce  tliat 
he  bore  to  Denbigh's  friend,  and  a 
certain  intelligence  beyond  his  sitati- 
tion,  (which  was  that  pf  a  conunon 
labourer,)  there  was  nothing  to  in- 
duce a  belief  that  it  was  the  same 
person.  Whoever  he  niiglit  be,  how- 
ever, even  /*e  too  now  hoii  disap- 
pewwd.  He  was  killed  accidentally, 
while  felling  one  of  those  enoimona 
hemlock  trees,  with  which  some  parts 
of  the  great  continent  abound.  Ashal- 
low  grave  was  scooped  for  him ;  a 
fellow.iabourer's  prayer  was  his  only 
requiem;  and,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  intellect,  whatever  hiis  pas- 
sions or  strength  of  purpo^^e,  the  frail 
body  which  once  contained  tlieni  now 
merely  fertilizes  the  glade  of  an  Ame- 
rican forest,  or  else  has  become  food 
for  the  bear  or  Ute  ja r  k ;  i!  I 

[J.  BbthxlO 


%•  The  story  of  Aguirra,  refored 
to  in  the  foregoing  narratiye,  ocoors 
in  one  of  our  ( arly  periodical  works, 
and  is  to  the  followinjr  effect : — 
Aguirra  was  a  Spanish  soidier,  under 
the  command  of  Esquivel,  governor  • 
of  Lima  or  Potosi.  For  some  small 
cause,  or  for  no  cause»  (to  make  an 
example,  or  to  wreak  his  spite,)  this 
governor  cai?^('d  Ag\iirra  to  he  strip- 
ped and  dogged.  He  received  ssome 
hundred  stripea ;  his  remonstrances 
(titot  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  as 
such  exempt  by  law  from  such  dis- 
grace; and  that  what  he  had  done 


was  unimportant,  and  justified  by 
common  usage,)  being  treated  with 
contempt.  He  endured  the  punish- 
ment in  the  ptesence  of  a  crowd,  of 
comrades  and  strangers,  and  swore 
(with  a  Spaniard's  spirit)  never  to 
he  satifetied  but  with  his  tyrant's 
blood.  He  waited  patiently,  until 
Esquivel  was  no  longer  governor; 
rerasing  consolation;  and  declining, 
from  fancied  unworthiness,  all  ho- 
nourable employment.  But,  when 
the  governor  put  off  his  autliurity, 
then  Aguirra  commenced  his  revenge. 
He  folhiwed  his  victim  from  place  to 
place— haunted  him  like  a  ghost — 
and  filled  him  (though  surrounded 
hy  frirnds  and  servants)  with  pt  rpe- 
tuai  dread.  No  place,  no  distance 
could  stop  him.  He  has  been  known 
to  track  his  enemy  for  three,  four, 
five  hundred  leagues  at  a  time  !  lie 
continued  jjursuinr;  him  for  three 
years  and  four  mouths;  and  at  last, 
after  a  journey  of  five  hundred 
leagues,  came  upon  him  suddenly  at 
Cuzco ;  found  him,  for  the  first  time, 
without  his  guards  ;  and  instantly— 
stabbod  him  to  the  heart ! 

Such  is  Uie  story  uf  Aguirra.  It 
Is  believed  to  be  a  fact ;  andsoisihe 
story  which  i  have  recounted  above. 
The  circumstances  are  not  only  cu- 
rious as  shewing  a  strange  ct)inci- 
denco,  but  tliey  shew  also  what  a 
powerful  efifect  a  narrative  of  this 
kind  may  produce.  For,  there  is 
little  doubt,  but  tlmt  the  South- Ame- 
rican tale,  although  it  may  not  abso- 
lutely have  generated  the  hpirit  of 
vengeance  in  Gordon's  mind,  so 
shaped  and  modified  it,  as  to  sthnu- 
latc  his  flagging  animosity;  carried 
him  through  all  impediments  and 
reverses  to  the  catastroj)he ;  and  en- 
abled him  to  exhibit  a  perseverance, 
that  is  to  be  paralleled  no  where, 
except  perhaps  mtfae  histories  of  iSu 
natics  or  martyrs. 

J.  B. 
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BTANZAt. 

Tiiou  hast  love  within  thine  eyes, 

Though  they  be  as  dark  as  night  i 
And  a  pity  (shewn  by  sighs.) 

Heaveth  in  thy  bosom  white  : 
What  18  all  die  azure  light 

Which  the  flaxen  bemities  shew. 
If  the  arrowy  scorn  be  brieht. 

Where  the  tender  love  would  glow  ? 

Do  I  love  tlicc  ? — Lady,  no  : 

I  was  horn  for  other  skies,  , 
Where  the  pjilniy  braoches  grow. 

And  the  undonded  mornings  rise : 
There — (when  sodden  evening  dies,) 

I  will  tell  of  thee  before 
TTie  beauty  of  Dione's  eyes, 

And  she  shall  love  thee  evermore  I 


KPIOKAM. 

THE  BEGGAR,  THE  COOK,  AND  THE  IDIOT. 

Led  by  the  savoury  fumes  that  steamed  around. 

An  eating  shop  a  needy  Beggar  found ; 

Long  did  his  nose  with  opening  valves  inhale 

TIk'  rich  luxuriance  of  the  spicy  gale — 

When  Master  Cook,  indiprnant  to  behold 

A  dinner  made,  and  ^et  no  viands  sold. 

Exclaimed,  '*  Good  Sir,  thy  reckoning  prithee  pay." 

To  this  the  sturdy  b^^gar  answered,  '*  Nay." 

Blows  follow  \vord.«.    At  length  a  fool  passed  by ; 

And  both  apeed  that  he  the  cause  should  try. 

The  new  made  Jude;e  then  made  the  Man  of  liags 

Brmg  foilli  two  halfpence  from  his  leathern  bags. 

Betwhtt  two  empty  plates  the  pence  he  laid— 

Ttie  shaken  pence  a  jingling  murmur  made— 

When  thu'^  the  arbiter  pronounced  aloud 

T\n:i  we'iL'hty  sentence  to  the  listening  crowd : 

"  On  mneli  aloae  his  meal  the  Beggar  made— 

"  With  sound  oioiie  &s  Cook  is  amply  paid/'        J.  K. 


IDKU  LATINB  BBDOITUM. 

Irus  odorifer&  narcs  continfi:ier  aur^i 

Sentit.  1 1  pxteniplc')  sistit  in  iede  Coqui. 
Sub  dajiibus  lautis  pulcherrima  mensa  gemebat — 

Sub  dapibus,  quales  ipse  Epicurus  amet. 
Dttdikm  luesit,  patulis  dum  naribtis  hansit  odores ; 

Illi  solikm  epulas  suppeditarit  odor. 
Ut  tamen  aspexit,  subitii  commotus  ah  irfi 

Irruit,  et  numnios  te  rogat.  Ire,  Coquus. 
Irus  at  indignans  nummos  sc  solvere  posci, 

Clamat  se  nuUas  ore  ToriUue  dapes. 
Verba  acuunt  iras,  et,  dum  furor  undique  ^iscit, 

Stultus  adit,  cultu  versicolorc  nitcns. 
Ille  ait,  *'  O  socii,  tantos  cf»]ul)eto  tunvultus, 

*'  Vestr^  pace  modura  iitibus  ipse  dabo. 
"  Binos,  Ire,  tu&  nummos  deprome  crumcnlL ; 

"  Et,  Coi^tie,  tu  patinas  da  mihi,  qnaeso^  dnas. 
"  Nunc  patinas  inter  nummos  mihi  ponere  cura  ; 

"  Nunc  quatio  patinas,  et  venit  indc  sonus. 
*•  Tu  sf)lo,  Ire,  dapes  miso,  non  dentc  vorasti  ; 

**  Nummi  igttur  sonitum  nil  nisi  redde  Coquu."      J.  h.. 
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If  any  one  possessing  a  moderate 
share  of  intelligence,  will  give  him- 
self the  trouble  to  cast  his  eye  over 
the  chronological  map  of  our  domes- 
tic history  for  a  centuiy  or  more  bye- 
gone,  he  will  scarcely  fail  to  be  as- 
tonished if  he  will  reckon  up  the 
succession  of  schemes  which  have  in 
their  torp  occupied  the  minds,  and 
called  forth  the  admiration  of  the 
wise  and  thinking  people  of  this  be- 
nevolent empire.  We  have,  unfor- 
tunately for  our  national  reputation 
for  common  seik>e,  a  considerable 
aoperabimdaiice  of  wealth  in  the 
lumds  of  a  prominent  class  ;  a  large 
portion  of  the  individuals  of  wliich 
are  ever  ready  to  launch  it  out  in 
furtherance  of  any  scheme,  whose 
pretensions  shall  be  sufficiently  bold« 
and  whose  proffered  advantages  shall 
be  judiciously  placed  in  some  country 
or  t!?tie  «nfficieiitly  distant,  so  as  to 
allow  of  some  exercise  of  the  imagi- 
nation ;  and  which  in  these  circum- 
stances promises  with  proper  con- 
fidence and  effrontery,  gcuna,  glories, 
and  blessings,  such  as  preceding  ages 
in  aii  past  time  never  had  the  cou- 
rage to  dream  of.  If  the  schemers 
and  puffers  of  society,  the  projectors 
and  orators,  can  get  up  a  cry,  and 
obtain  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  something  to  lose  ;  if  they  can 
get  a  subscription  set  on  Ibot,  and  a 
little  cash  in  hand  to  set  them  afloat 
—if  they  can  succeed  in  mvdgling 
the  names  of  a  few  public  men,  by 
way  of  sanction  to  any  possible  ab- 
surdity, (no  very  difficult  matter,) 
now  the  plot  is  ripe,  and  the  cry  is 
up— the  needy  hoands  of  theoretic 
projection  and  bardaoed  empiri- 
cism  arc  let  loose  to  swell  the  cho- 
rus of  delusion,  and  swear  in  the 
teeth  of  the  timorous  and  the  igno- 
rant, and  the  cry  is  echoed  from  the 
very  centre  of  wealth  and  infiuence, 
to  the  obscurest  coiners  of  imitative 
insignificance  and  gaping  gullibility. 
What  wonder  is  it  then  that  the 
whole  tribe  uf  well  meaning,  silly, 
and  sanguine  people,  whoae  money 
is  readier  than  their  wit,  and  who 
arc  always  at  the  mercy  of  any  needy 
fellow  who  has  only  to  add  promises 
to  pretensions,  and  shew  clearly  and 
confidently  to  his  open  mouthed  au- 
dience^ the  undoubted  good  of  some* 


thing  never  experienced,  "  since  the 
world  was  a  world,**  and  inveigh 
bitterly  against  something  opposite, 
which  has  been  long  tried  and  known : 
and  who  has  the  talent  to  bolster  up 
his  reasoning,  and  garnish  his  Utopia 
with  plausible  sophisms  and  feasible 
declamation — should  catch  the  pre- 
valent disease  and  join  the  cry,  and 
while  they  are  under  its  influence, 
should  be  ready  to  visit  with  their 
severest  displeasure  and  most  puis- 
sant persecution,  any  stubborn  un- 
believer who  shall  dare  to  laugh  at 
their  present  firenzy,  or  who  hM  the 
courage  to  turn  matters  Inside  out,  to 
the  putting  of  the  good  people  out  of 
conceit  with  the  scheme  that  hap- 
pens to  be  their  present  favourite  ? 

Tills  however  being  the  case,  (not 
perha])s  (|uite  peculiar  to  the  good 
people  of  this  kingdom,)  we  have 
never  been  for  any  length  of  time  for 
more  than  a  century  past  without 
some  public  plan  or  plans  for  the 
adbievmg  some  femcied  good,  after 
which,  so  soon  as  a  few  of  the  wealthy 
have  been  caught,  the  public  mind 
has  run  for  a  season  with  an  enthu- 
siastic and  almost  insane  mania. 
Whether  it  be  a  South  Sea  bubble, 
or  a  South  American  mining  bubble 
— a  brilliant  scheme  for  sweeping 
away  the  absurd  and  antiquated 
forms  of  government,  established  at 
the  expense  of  the  blood  of  our  fore- 
iathers,  who  in  those  times,  when 
people  knew  no  better,  were  called 
patri(jts  and  benefactors  to  their 
country ;  and  givintr  every  man  li- 
berty agreeable  to  the  plan  of  Thomas 
Ffeune,  or  of  the  French  philosophers 
«-or  for  a  radical  reform  in  church 
and  state,  according  with  the  en- 
lightened views  of  the  weavers  of 
lAucashire  or  the  west  of  Scotland, 
—whether  it  be  the  establishment  of 
societieB  all  over  the  kingdom  for 
promoting  the  perfiBCtibility  of  man 
by  means  of  "pure  reason,"  and  the 
bafiishnient  of  religion  iuid  all  such 
absurdities,  or  for  obtaining  the  same 
desirable  end,  by  evangelizing  the 
common  people  to  such  a  pitch  of 
theological  knowledge  and  real,  as 
shall  effectually  bereave  them  of  all 
reason  whatsoever,  and  turn  them 
into  ranters  and  jumpers,  or  soma 
new  denomination  of  the  cndleaa 
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groups  of  aquabbliag  sectarians — 
or  whether  it  be  a  adieme  worthy 

of  the  march  of  inteUect,  for  em- 
buing  the  rainrh  of  our  mechanics 
and  all  useful  industrious  men,  who 
wear  aprooa,  and  rise  at  five  in  the 
moming,  with  "tiie  sabfime  tnHhs 
of  philosophy:"  no  matter  what  it 
that  has  a  colouring  of  specula- 
tive frood,  and  associate  benevolenrc: 
there  is  sure  to  be  constantly  some 
brilliant  project  in  fashion,  by  which 
Mr.  Bull  gets  fid  of  his  spare'money, 
and  do€»  good — ^which  gives  the 
Scotchman  and  philosopher  a  subject 
for  reasoning  and  controversy  ;  and 
the  Irishman  an  opportunity  for 
speecfa>ma&ing  and  hixtiriatuig  over 
his  own  misery :  and  all  this  at  the 
expense  (besides  the  waste  of  money), 
of  a  vast  amount  of  individual  decep- 
tion, injustice,  misdirection  of  talent 
and  effort — disappointment,  regret, 
and  oiten  rain  to  their  Tictims^  as 
each  of  the  schemes  are  (Uscovered 
to  have  hern  delusively  exaggerated 
or  essentially  irrational.  Undoubt- 
edly these  several  schemes  would  not 
he  so  snccessftd,  were  there  not  more 
or  less  real  or  apparent  good  in  most 
of  them ;  but  tne  public  mind  is 
such,  and  the  gullibility  of  Mr.  Bull 
so  obvious,  that  from  the  trusted 
representations  of  their  interested 
promoters^  each  of  them  as  tiiey 
happen  to  prevail,  are  thonght  for  the 
time  every  thing  that  is  good,  great, 
and  desirable ;  instead  of  being  coolly 
viewed  as  at  the  best  but  good  to  a 
ceftain'limited  extent,  and  probably 
only  in  peculiar  and  defined  circum- 
stances, if  the  plan  should  not  hap- 
pen to  be  absolutely  visionary  and 
delusive. 

Well,  what  public  scheme  have 
we  now,  to  keepns  employed  in  domg 
good  for  ourselves^  or  at  least  for 

some  **  antipodean  power,"  whom 
we  know  little  ol,  tor  there  is  no 
war,  and  Napoleon  is  dead,  and  so 
is  Qneen  Caroline,  and  Leopold  the 
first  won't  be  a  crowned  king,  even 
over  the  dear  good  Greeks ;  and  then 
the  joint  Stock-Compan}''  mania  has 
passed  away,  as  many  know  to  their 
cost,  and  even  radical  reform  has 
chang^  hands?  What  are  we  to  do 
then  m  these  piping  times  of  peace  ? 
"VVt'  nre  to  follow  up  the  mania  for 
educating  the  people.  GtrH  iiil  and 
scientific  education  is  now  \iic  tiling; 
only  give  the  common  peo])lc  know- 


ledge— this  is  the  prevailing  palla- 
diom*   In  feet,  say  its  advocates,  we 

cannot  help  their  becoming  learned 
if  we  would.  Merh^nirs'  Institu- 
tions have  sprung  uj)  e\ n  )  where  of 
themselves.  There  is  no  damping 
the  ardour  of  the  people  for  know- 
ledge and  philosophy.  The  school- 
master is  abroad,  and  no  body  sent 
him.  It  was  the  special  hnnd  of 
Heaven,  no  doubt;  no,  this  is  not 
tlie  way  these  gentlemen  •>  consider 
human  aflairs^it  is  the  progress  of 
rpaaon,  legitimate  reason,  and  truth. 
In  short,  mechanics  and  artisans  irlll 
be  philosophers,  and  tliere  is  no  pre- 
venting it ;  so  in  order  to  meet  the 
demand  aiid  accommodate  them,  a 
large  building  has  been  got  up  in 
London,  where  classical  knowledge 
and  philosophy  is  to  be  sold  dear, 
for  the  beuelit  of  the  mechanical 
and  trading  classes,  who  can  pay  as 
prescribed  by  the  *'  orders  in  coun- 
cil,'' and  every  possible  good  is  to 
flow  from  the  universal  diffusion  of 
philoKophv  and  scientific  education. 

But,  irom  what  was  known  of  the 
quarter  whence  this  new  cry  of  edu- 
cation originated,  a  natural  jealousy 
was  excited  among  men  of  observa- 
tion and  experience  who  had  sojne 
concern  about  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious, and  less  faith  in  the  blessings 
of  a  philosophical  education,  upon 
the  youdi  of  our  middle  and  inferior 
classes ;  and  who,  meeting  together 
with  the  authorities  of  the  nation  at 
their  head,  appealed  to  that  portion 
who  had  aol  set  up  the  cry,  yet  who 
soon  subscribed  money  for  another, 
and  in  some  respects,  opposition  col- 
lege ;  so  now  we  arc  to  have  two  exten- 
siveUnivcrsities  where  there  was  none 
before ;  and  we  are  to  have  all  the 
private  influence  and  public  outcry 
about  the  blessings  of  education  ne- 
cessary to  the  filling  of  these  enor- 
mous estaljiislimfnts,  as  well  as, 
perhaps,  the  muiutudc  ol  inferior  se- 
minanes  to  which  these,  and  the  piu- 
vuling  cry,  the  schoolmaster  being 
abroad,  is  likely  to  give  birth. 

Now,  while  we  are  as  rcadv  as 
tliosc  who  raised  the  cry,  to  acknow- 
ledge fully  the  pleasures  and  advan- 
tages of  liberal  knoirledge,  and  to 
wish  for  as  wide  a  diffusion  of  tt  as 
is  at  all  consistent  with  the  wants 
and  haj>i>ine«>s  of  civil  society;  and 
admit  thai  to  kuowiedge,  in  its  widest 
and  most  exalted  sense,  (indudinig  as 
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well  tbe  sober  and  practical  concUi- 

sions  of  dperience,  as  the  miraclea 
of  science  and  the  reaching  inspira- 
tions of  great  mind?,)  we  are  mainly 
indebted  for  the  blessings  we  enjoy. 
We  yet  have  many  considerations  to 
pMMat  ngardiiig  the  appUeaHim  of 
mticii  of  this  knowledge  to  certain 
orders  of  society,  and  in  common 
we  believe  with  every  intelligent  un- 
prejudiced person,  entertain  serious 
doabts,  yea,  more  than  doabts,  of  tho 
good  mcta  of  the  unlimited  dtffb- 
sion  of  such  pamphlets  as  the  vaunted 
**  Discourse"  attrDnited  to  Mr.  Broug- 
ham, on  *'  tilt  ailvantages  and  plea- 
sures of  science,"  and  of  the  curre- 
sponding  ncaaare  of  setting  up  two 
great  Universities  in  tbs  metropolis  of 
a  commercial  nation;  one  of  which, 
(if  the  sentiments  of  the  pamphlet  m 
question  are  to  be  taken  as  those  of 
uie  originaton  of  the  genend  edoca* 
tion  scheme,)  takes  the  trading  and 
mechanical  orders  under  its  especial 
patronage,  and  duly  bewailing  their 
Jack  of  science  and  philosophy,  holds 
out  to  them  in  language  about  as 
fnlsorae,  and  scarcely  as  satisfi^toiy^ 
as  the  eloquence  of  a  recmitiiig  ser- 
geant, the  brightest  prospects  and 
most  pleasing  hope?  from  the  acqui- 
sition of  "  useful  knowledge,"  at  least 
inMec^anice'Institations ;  but,  above 
aU»  if  tfaey  can  muster  funds  to  pn>> 
cure  a  "  good  edncation"  at  the  Lon- 
don University. 

Well,  then,  what  is  the  class  of 
persons  who  are  likely  to  be  misled 
by  tlie  new  cry*  about  nniversal  edn- 
cation ?  Not  tha  gentry  and  persons 
of  the  liberal  prnfc^'^ions ;  not  the 
wealthy  merchants  and  others  who 
leave  property  or  social  advantages 
to  their  sons ;  fbr  these  would  have 
given  the  inhoitors  of  their  property 
or  professions  an  ontversity  educa- 
tion of  co'.irsp,  and  properly  S'),  al- 
though no  such  cry  had  been  raibed. 
It  is  that  numerous  cla&s  of  persons 
eoHttMikf  rimmg  wU  of  tha  hwar 
srrfer*  by  means  of  t^eir  mechanical 
or  trading  industry  and  practical 
skill;  it  is  small  traders  of  plain  un- 
derstanding—  substantial  men,  who 
betag  as  yet  but  little  acquainted 
with  haonr,  have  a  littie  money  to 
spare ;  and  having  litliegeainral  know- 
ledge to  direct  thorn,  are  most  likely 
to  be  set  upon  aail  llnttered  into  co- 
operation by  the  various  schemers 

and  pcomisers  who  are  ever  on  the 


alert— knowing,  needy,  mocenary 
men — ^men  of  education*  it  is  probsk 

ble,  but  possessing  no  other  recom- 
mendation ;  or  else,  "  amiahle  enthu- 
siasts," and  dreaming  philosophers, 
who,  buried  in  their  closets,  and  ig- 
norant of  generallift,  are  ever  buoy- 
ing themselves  up  with  some  wonder- 
ful plan  to  mislead  the  sanguine  and 
unwise,  and  to  increase  the  evils  and 
multiply  the  disappointments,  to  some 
extent  raevitable  in  dvilized  life.— 
Now  this  is  the  very  sort  of  persons 
especially  addressed  in  the  celebrated 
discourse  6n  the  advantages  and  plea- 
sures of  science,  and  by  the  various 
pull's  of  education  institutions  from 
the  same  quarter ;  and  the  promised 
blessings  of  scientific  and  literary  edn« 
cation  are  held  out  nnd  urged  upon 
them  and  their  childn  u,  a*^  well  as 
upon  ail  those  discontented  and  long- 
ing persons  who  are  ever  to  be  found 
associated  with  poverty  and  Ae  labo- 
rious employments. 

Let  US  not  be  understood,  we  re- 
peat, as  if  we  meant  to  depreciate 
education  as  such,  where  a  liberal 
education  is  a  nti<mal  good,  or  to 
wish  to  diech  the  diffusion  of  what 
we  think  t«p/w?  knrnvle<lze— far  frmn 
it ;  but  we  maintain  distinctly,  that 
much  of  the  knowledge  recommended 
in  Mr.  firouj^iam's  "  preiimiuary 
treatise,'*  and  professed  to  be  taught 
hy  march*of-intellect  societies  and 
the  London  University,  is  nn(  useful 
or  pood  for  the  classes  for  w  hich  it  is 
chiuiiy  designed ;  and  that  to  repre- 
sent it  to  tlwt  numerous  and  industri- 
ous and  well  meaning  class,  who  are 
themselves  unable  to  induo  either  of 
its  merits  or  of  its  probable  effects 
upon  the  rising  generation,  as  emi- 
nently fu^ftd  ttid  important  to  them 
and  their  sons,  and  to  talk  of  its 
meemiif  and  what  it  promises,  in  the 
terms  usually  employed  by  the  puffs 
of  the  advocates  of  indiscriminate 
education,  is  to  be  guilty  of  down- 
right quackery,  and  gross  ddosion, 
which  is  only  calculated  to  mislead 
those  to  whom  it  is  chiefly  addre^^sed  ; 
and  when  it  has  turned  the  attention 
and  efforts  of  its  victims  away  from 
then-  honest  callings  to  tiie  study  of 
philosophy,  and  philology,  andpneu- 
matology,  and  geology,  and  mmera- 
\au;y,  and  meteorology, and  pathology, 
and  osteolog}',  and  perhaps  crauio- 
logy,  and  all  the  ologies  and  onomiei, 
awl  ographies,  and  anlics,  and  dian- 
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llcB  fhronfl^bout  the  immeiise  field  of 
ecienc^— me  reenlt  will  be  a  vast 
amoont  of  labour  and  time  thrown 
away,  or  worse,  for  any  purpose  of 
individual  tangible  good,  or  substan- 
tial advantage,  while  sour  disappoint- 
ment shall,  in  a  vast  majority  of  in- 
stances, have  to  brood  in  unavailing 
regret  over  the  folly  of  thf)se,  who 
have  so  zealously  emnlovcd  them- 
selves ia  cheating  iiidividuali}  of  their 
proper  happiness,  by  an  ednettiwm 
unsuitable  to  their  situation  and  pur- 
suits in  life. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  nil 
the  schemes  for  turning  the  world 
upside  down — for  agrarian  liberty 
and  perfectibilitjr*  and  all  that — the 
chailatans  in  their  generation  always 
hecjin  with  the  industrious  mechani- 
cal, or  the  necessarily  ignorant  orders 
of  society ;  always  begin  by  makiug 
iho9e  discontented  with  Iheir  con> 
dition,  by  fidse  and  unwise  repre- 
sentations, and,  by  stirrinc:  up  their 
natural  envy,  and  making  them  tHs- 
respect  the  orders  placed  above  them 
in  the  natural  scale  of  civil  society — 
(who  are  represented  as  their  oppies« 
sors  and  tyrants).  When  they  have 
effected  this,  the  demagogues  endea- 
vour to  intl'imp  the  ambition  of  those 
whom  ihey  have  made  discontented, 
to  skrive  to  do  something  or  to  acquire 
something,  agreeable  to  the  present 
scheme  of  the  innovator;  by  means 
of  which  he  is  to  step  out  of  his  low 
and  miserable  coudiiion,  and  into 
that  of  his  oppressor  and  his  tyrant, 
who  is  of  course  every  thing  uiat  is 
bloated,  ignorant,  and  corrupt.  For 
instance  if  the  demagogue  has  a  re- 
ligious scheiiu  111  his  hands,  he  forth- 
with calls  a  met^ting  or  gets  to 
speechify  or  preach  to  the  lower 
orders ;  and  informs  them  that  the 
national  church  is  nothing  but  a  cage 
of  unclean  l  irds,  and  full  of  all  man- 
ner of  abouuuation,  and  shews  them 
moreover^  as  clear  as  the  day,  that  her 
ministers  preach  rank  and  damnable 
error,  and  so  forth.  The  man  then, 
may  not  only  ^et  appointed  to  feed 
the  tlock  himself — instead  of  tiie 
heterodox  pastors  of  the  church  of 
England— from  that  day  forward, 
(taking  care  that  the  flock  shall  feed 
him  in  retuni,  better  than  ever  he 
was  fed  in  his  life)  but  he  shall  stir 
up  every  other  ambitious  shoemaker 
or  barber  to  see  further  enrora  and 
misdoings  in  their  superiois,  and 


to  set  about  preying  also  upon  the 

gullible  and  the  ignorant. 

The  plan  of  our  dcmac:oErues  of  the 
day  is  to  do  the  same  thinp  by  means 
of  education  and  science,  leaving 
religion  in  the  meantime  to  shift  for 
herself,  or  to  creep  in  by  the  beck 
door,  if  she  can  gain  admittance, 
Thev  hnve  found  out  that  the  upper 
and  ititiuential  orders  of  society  are 
grossly  ignorant  and  stupid  persons  ; 
&at  flrom  this  cause  the  nation  is  in 
a  very  bad  way,  that  there  is  no 
justice  or  fairness  to  be  expected  for 
any  poor  man ;  and  that  the  only 
plan  to  remedy  all  this  is  to  cheapen 
and  facilitate  education  and  *'  useful 
knowledge;"  to  bring  It,  if  possible, 
within  r«Ach  of  the  mass,  who  are  of 
themselves  raping  for  it;  so  that 
wlu  a  the  workinej  orders  and  petty 
traders  shall  have  been  made  phiioso- 
phers  and  learned  men;  when  tiie 
application  of  the  benefits  of  educa^ 
tion  shall  have  been  reversed,  or  at 
least  when  learning  shall  have  be- 
come universal,  then  the  lower  orders 
shall  so  tread  on  the  heels  of  the 
higher,  by  means  of  universally  dif- 
fused know-ledge,  that  the  aristocrats 
shall  ff>rr«Mi  to  ))ecome  profound 
philusophers  in  ilieir  own  defence. 
No  man  of  fortune  shall  hereafter 
dare  to  be  ignorant  of  the  Iraf  At  of 
political  economy,  besides  all  the 
aulics  and  draulics,  and  onomirs 
wl'.atsoever,  as  well  as  the  beautiful 
sciences  of  spiuniug  jennies  and 
force  pumps — ^much  less  shall  tiiey 
be  toloated  for  countenancing  the 
gross  and  unpbilosophical  amuse- 
ments at  home  of  horse  racins:  or 
hunting,  or  any  gentlemanlike  jockey- 
ship,  or  even  any  little  intriguii^ 
abroad  at  Rome,  or  Vienna,  or  Puris, 
but  they  must  all  learn  to  be  pro- 
foundly scientific  and  awfully  wise, 
merely  to  obtain  the  countenance  and 
good  opinion,  or  even  to  rise  to  the 
level,  of  the  philosophic  mechanics  of 
the  nation. 

Now  wedon*t  mean  to  contend  for 
a  moment  tliat  this  is  not  a  most 
excellent  and  praiseworthy  scheme ; 
or  to  insinuate  that  there  is  fuiy  thing 
else  than  the  profoundest  knowledge 
of  human  natiure  and  society  evinced 
in  its  concoction.  Wc  shall  merely 
prei>ent  to  the  understandmgs  of  those 
worthy  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  and 
mechanics  of  all  sorts  in  London  and 
elsewhere,  who,  moved  by  the  modem- 
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cry  of  general  education,  liave  a  mmd 
to  make  Uieir  sons  pKilosophen  and 
learned  men,  or  at  least  to  educate 

tlifiu  for  making  tlieir  fortunes  in 
one  of  the  learned  profe'^sions — a  few 
plain  considerations,  pleiititully  back- 
ed, if  we  had  room,  by  examples  of 
the  abases  of  University  eda^tion 
among  ourselves  in  the  north,  which 
may  at  least  serve  to  qunlitV  the  ex- 
travagant expectations  whu  ii  are  apt 
to  be  formed  from  a  dilfusion  of 
science  and  philosophy  in  very  many 
drcomstances  of  life. 

Agreeable  to  the  natural  wishes 
of  the  laborious  orders  of  .soc  iety  to 
better  their  condition  in  life  and  to 
rise,  at  least  in  the  persons  of  their 
diildren  if  not  in  their  own,  it  is  a 
very  common  notion  in  the  mind  of 
the  tradesman  and  mechanic,  that, 
however  successful  he  may  have  been 
with  a  knowledge  of  his  business 
merely,  and  that  species  of  knowledge 
of  mainJdnd  which  is  accessory  to  his 
prosperity  in  if,  he  would  have  been 
still  more  .«o  had  he  had  ednrafion 
and  without  knowing  at  ail  what 
education  mcaas,  in  the  modem  and 
acholastic  sense  of  the  word,  or  what 
it  either  consists  of,  or  imjilios,  he 
admires  it  n  distimce  as  some  inar- 
velloub  and  uiiknow  n  good;  and  hear- 
ing it  cried  up  b^  his  betters  as  in- 
cluding every  thmg  Uiat  is  talnable 
ill  1(1  to  be  admired  and  sought  after, 
the  honest  huckster  or  grocer  begins 
tn  fh"^pi-^e  himself,  however  comfort- 
able mid  respected  in  station,  be- 
cause he  tacks  thn  unknown  goo^-^ 
he  becomes  uneasy  and  discontented, 
and  fortliwith  resolves  (by  the  special 
conc'irroncc  of  his  wife) — mechanics' 
institutions  every  where  stretching 
out  their  inviting  arms,  wad  a  great 
university  being  just  at  hand,  his 
tons  in  the  meantime  having  recdved 
a  smattering'  of  orient i tic  ambition  in 
the  mechanics" k'ctiui  l  oum — tomake 
them  gentlemen  and  igxeat  scholars, 
by  s:iving  them  "an  excellent  educa- 
tion." 

This  crotchet  would  never,  proba- 
hly,  have  entered  the  old  man's  head, 
had  the  ancient  ignorant  state  of 
things  reuiained,  when  mechanics, 
unless  very  bright  indeed,  were  not 
constantly  told  that  knowledge  was 
power;  and  had  few  opportunities 
of  wondering  at  chemical  and  gal- 
vanic experiments ;  and  when  none 
but  geuUemen  and  persons  of  pro- 


perty tliougliL  of  sending  their  sons 
to  the  ^reat  establishments  of  Oxford, 
Cambndge,  or  Eton,  or  haply  when 
fi  ceiiius  arose  he  got  noticed  and 
partook  also  of  the  benofits  of  an  Uni- 
versity education,  liut  now,  when 
such  pamphlets  as  the  nreliminary 
treatise,  &c.  &c.  tells  the  honest  man 
that  useful  knowledge  consists  of  a 
string  of  osophics,  and  o^raphies, 
and  onomies,  tlie  bare  names  of  which 
would  appal  any  father  and  son  of 
average  stupidity,  and  when  the  city 
of  London  is  now  not  only  to  be  the 
^cat  focus  nf  British  commercial  en- 
terprizc,  but  i>  to  beconn^  nTv>ther 
Heidelburg  or  Gottingeo}  and  the 
banks  of  &e  Thames  (namely,  about 
Gowtf-street,  or  the  Strand)  is  about 
to  become  like  the  banks  of  the  Cam, 
the  classical  resort  of  tradesmen  scho- 
lars, enjoying  the  calm  delights  of 
divine  philosophy  and  pure  reason; 
and  when,  in  consequence,  every  am- 
bitious hair-dresser,  butcher,  or  en- 
lightened green-grocer,  in  our  honest 
hucksterman's  neighhonrhood,  begins  ' 
(as  is  the  case  at  this  moment  to  a 
ibolish  extent  in  some  parts  of  Scot- 
land) to  stint 'himself  in  the  comforts 
of  his  Sunday's  dinner,  and  to  starve 
the  rest  of  his  family,  to. make  one  or 
more  of  his  sons  philosophers  and 
gentlemen,  by  sending  them  a  few 
years  to  Mechaiuca'  Institutions  and 
the  London  University— why  should 
not  hf  do  the  same  ?  for,  says  he  to 
his  favourite  son  or  sons,  I  have  my- 
self been  a  hard  working  man,  yet 
have  I  very  little  money  to  leave 
among  so  many  of  you ;  bat  I  will 
give  you  a  learned  edvication,  and 
that  will  be  better  to  you  than  a  for- 
tune. 

Accordingly,  the  schoolmaster  who 
Is  abroad  and  waiting  for  his  prey,  gets 
a  catch  of  two  or  three  of  the  honest 

man's  sons,  and  after  making  tlu  m 
miserable  for  some  vears  by  thresh- 
ing Latin  and  aii  manner  of  humanity, 
as  the  Scotch  call  it,  into  their  huck- 
ster skulls,  and  cmbuing  their  minds 
deeply  with  the  classical  beauties  of 
the  ancient  mythology  anil  h«  athen 
religion,  and  making  them  intimate 
with  the  delicate  loves  of  the  gods 
and  goddesses,  and  all  the  edifying 
learning  of  the  Pantheon,  they  are 
then  drafted  to  the  University  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  town;  and  if  not 
kept  hammering  at  Greek  verbs  for 

twoorthreeyears,  they  at  least  learn^  , 
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if  tractable,  all  manner  of  philosophy 

withii^  nnd  withoot  the  college ;  and 
now  till  l  ivourite  son  comes  home,  a 
very-  (litTerent  sort  of  youth  at  eiiihtecn 
or  uiueteeu,  Crom  what  iii^  tather  was 
before  him. 

Mow,  during  the  time  the  youths 
arc  at  the  University,  if  the  father  is 
a  considerate  man,  he  is  mightily 
{Mizzled  what  his  soua  are  to  do  with 
all  this  learning  when  they  have  got 
it ;  and  if  he  and  hb  wife  are  very 
ignorant  of  the  world  out  of  their 
own  sphere,  as  the  good  folks  are 
likely  to  be,  they  are  quite  at  a  uon- 
plua  to  decide  to  which  of  the  three 
iearaed  professions  their  several  sons 
oa^bt  to  be  reared,  so  a.s  they  may 
become  the  greatest  characters.  Were 
his  sons  to  he  brought  up  as  he  was 
himself,  and  were  it  not  Un  the  march 
nf  intellect  and  philosophy,  he  would 
faave  little  difficulty;  for  his  ddesi 
son  shoultl  have  heen  trained  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  his  n^vn  business,  nnr!  a 
very  good  business  he  has  made  it, 
his  secobd  son  dKmld  haewe  been  pat 
apprentice  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Last, 
the  bootmaker,  and  Mr.  Last  is  a 
respected  comfortable  man ;  and  as 
for  his  third  son,  Mr.  Knott,  the 
joiner,  had  long  bespoke  him  for  an 
apprentice,  had  he  not  been  designed 
for  a  great  man— and  Mr.  Knott's  is 
a  good  hi!sinc»i<<,  fis  times  go — hut  as 
he  had  been  at  the  expense  of  an  Uni- 
versity education,  whereby  his  sons 
would  be  placed  far  above  these  low 
trades,  and  an  destined  for  great 
things,  the  o!i!y  question  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  sons  the  old 
man  has  devoted  to  these  great  pros- 
pects, in  whicb  of  tbn  learned  pro- 
nssions  they  are  to  commence  tbeur 
career. 

In  this  dilrmmathc  honest  trades- 
man naturally  has  recourse  to  his 
wife,  who  soon,  like  the  damea  in 
the  same  ctrcumstances  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  decides  that  the  favoQ- 
rite  boy  shall  be  a  clergyman  ;  for 
she  sees  in  hira  the  promise  of  great 
abilities  which  are  sure  to  bring  him 
forward— she  insists  Ibat  they  bnve 
as  good  a  right  to  have  a  soa  sAf- 
cati/Kj  for  a  clergyman  of  some  sort, 
as  her  neit^hhfjiir,  Mr.  Felt,  the  hat- 
ter, has ;  and  reminds  her  husband 
that  the  rector  has  an  moome  of 
above  a  tfaoosand  a-year,  and  that 
many  a  bishop  has  less  talent  than 
her  son  evidently  has.   If  the  nest 


son  ia  desigrod  for  a  iBi)geoB  or 

physician,  there  are  not  waotiog  ex- 
amp?ps  to  flatter  itrnornnt  ambition, 
from  the  lowest  London  quack  up  to 
Sir  lleury  lialford  or  John  Aberne- 
thy  I  and  if  the  law  is  to  be  the  ca> 
reer  in  which  the  young  victim  of 
indiscriminate  education  is  destined 
to  figure,  what  niav  nc»t  be  done  by 
a  ijQod  education,  and  the  lord  chan- 
cellor's chair,  even  in  far  perspective, 
is  a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired  and 
worthy  to  he  sought. 

But  it  is  not  until  the  sons  have 
returned  home  with  all  their  educa- 
tion on  their  heads ;  after,  by  the  in« 
dolgence  of  theee  imaginings,  the 
conferring  of  it  has  been  the  means 
of  draining  the  honest  man's  pockets, 
and  })rohahIy  of  cramping  the  re- 
sources and  hinderiiig  the  piosperity 
of  his  trade— 4]iat  the  old  folks  vrill 
find  out  their  delnnon.  As  to  the 
profession  of  clergyman,  the  old  man, 
as  well  as  the  sanguine  youth,  will 
hnd,  to  their  simple  astonishment, 
that  the  chnrdies  are  not  vraitin^ 
without  ministers  nntil  he  has  finish, 
ed  his  education,  and  that  ail  the 
youth'-^  Greek  verbs,  and  his  deep 
knowledge  of  things  that  his  parents 
never  heard  of,  wUl  avail  him  no* 
thing;  for,  hovrever  anxions  Mr. 
Last,  the  shoemaker,  or  Mr.  Knott, 
the  joiner,  might  once  have  Ikth  to 
obtain  hi?  sorviros  in  their  resju'Ctivc 
trades,  the  churcii  is  not  at  ail  wait- 
ing in  anxiety  to  obtun  his  muustm- 
tion;  and  that,  in  short,  althon^ 
his  father's  interest  as  a  tradesman 
is  considerable  with  persons  like  him- 
self, and  is  a  thin^  of  which  he  is 
justly  proud,  the  ou  man  finds  1^ 
he  has  not  the  slightest  interest,  or 
even  knowledge,  how  to  get  his  son 
put  forward  in  thnt  line  of  life  for 
which  he  has  umbrtunately  educated 
him. 

If  the  man  has  edncated  his  son 

for  the  n^edical  profession,  or  for  the 
law,  he  will  find  his  hopes  frustrated 
from  the  same  cause  ;  for,  although 
the  youth  may  set  himself  down  ami 
linger  on  as  a  poor  surgeon,  or  astill 
poorer  barrister,  there  is  that  in  tlie 
constitution  of  civil  society,  and  par» 
ticularly  in  Enrrlisb  society,  which 
makes  it  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  tiiose  who  are  hitended  for  the 
genleei  profesaions,  their  oblaiaing 
or  possessing,  bcaides  tiie  necessary 
edMcatioo,  certain  atim  advantages 
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of  inftrodnctioii  and  infimnee  In  tho 
spbeie  of  life  where  their  services, 

as  educated  men,  arc  chiefly  rcqnireJ. 
Of  this  important  fact  our  worthy 
tradesman  is  likely  to  be  totally  igno- 
rant, from  the  ignorance  of  the  upper 
world  nsnal  in  his  class ;  or,  what 
glimpses  of  the  suspicion  of  it  raay 
have  come  across  him,  are  Hkelv  to 
be  borne  down  by  the  clamorous  pro- 
mises and  pretensions  puffed  oflf  by 
fhe  advocates  of  modern  indiscrimi* 
nate  edneatioii. 

If  the  son  of  our  excellent  huck- 
ster, trreen -grocer,  pork -butcher,  or 
pyc  -i>aivGr,  should  happen  to  be  train- 
ed up  by  the  Society  lor  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  he  IS  edncated 
at  the  London  University  for  nothing 
at  of!,  hut  merely  for  a  great  man,  a 
philosopher,  and  what  not,  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  ready  to  make  a 
great  igure— another  Richard  Ark« 
Wright,  or  James  Watt,  or  Benjamin 
Franklin  ;  or  perhaps  he  is  to  be  no- 
thmg  but  a  fine  poet,  like  Akenside, 
or  Kirke  White,  (who  were  butchers' 
hoys,  and  carried  the  basket) ;  or  like 
Shakespeare  himself,  who,  following 
at  first  his  father's  trade,  used  to  kill 
a  calf  "  in  high  style,"  according  to 
Aubrey,  and  make  an  oration  over 
the  carcass  when  he  had  done.  Good 
speed — ^he  has  got  edncatioo  I  What 
the  deuce  more  would  he  have?  Let 
those  who  have  got  education  now 
turn  Arkwrights  and  Kirke  Whites  as 
fast  as  they  can.  What  the  mischief 
more  wonld  they  have  their  fetiiera 
to  do  for  them,  hat  to  give  them  the 
best  c;f educations  ?  and  why don'tthey 
go  find  make  their  fortunes  at  once  ? 
What  is  their  very  expensive  edu- 
cation good  for,  if  they  don't  set 
aboot  becoming  groat  men  ^—4f  they 
can't  go  and  invent  some  steam-en* 
gine,  or  some  crns,  or  even  some  ma- 
chine for  fatteumg  buHncks,  or  for 
multiplying  lambs,  and  rams,  or 
tiielr  dams,  if  it  were  only  by  some 
algebraical  discovery— or  **  the  dif- 
ferential calcuhis  ?"  If  they  don't 
do  9omet])ing  of  this  kind,  as  Bums 
asks — wliat  serves  their  grammars  ? 

"  Better  hnp  giVn  thcm  .<^pades  or  shoolsy 

Or  knapping  liainnier.-;." 

But  the  tnith — the  melancholy 
delusion  soon  comes  with  sad  con- 
viction up<m  the  astonished  father, 
and  the  diaiup|iomtad  and  didieart- 
eaed  Mou  The  young  Parson  finds 


that  a  pair  of  lawn  eleevest  althongh 

within  the  reach  of  the  possibilitp 

imj)Ued  in  the  chances  of  one  to  fifty 
thousand,  are  not  at  all  generally  de- 
signed by  nature  for  the  sous  of 

even  a 

cmracy  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum, 
may  bo  waited  for  by  this  learned 
individual  fur  an  average  period  of 
ten  years,  or,  perhaps,  forty — if 
tradesmen  sbonld  henceforth  run 
mnch  npon  tiiis  splendid  race  of 
ambition ; — ^d  as  for  the  surgeon. 
We  do  not  deny  Init  he  may  pick  up 
twenty  or  thirty  pounds  a  year  by 
wheedling  the  wives  of  his  father's 
aoqnaintances,  and  working  his  hand 
into  obstetric  jobs  ;  or  even  if  a  war 
break  nut,  he  might  fall  gloriously 
in  some  foreign  land  as  a  fourteenth 
surgeon's-matc ; — ^but,  as  for  the 
lawyer!  if  he  is  i^aUy  a  barrister, 
and  an  esqnire  of  the  Temple,  and  it 
not  a  common  attorney  and  a  fox 
by  profession — good  Godf  what  a 
fate  awaits  him !  wig,  and  gow  n  and 
ail !  if  interest  nas  not  opened  a  door 
for  the  display  of  his  abilities,  and  if 
talents,  real  and  surpassing,  happen 
not  to  be  inherited  from  his  vulgar 
father  to  second  the  united  advan- 
tages of  education  and  influential 
interest.  It  were  better  for  that  man 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  Qower 
Street,  or  of  the  gloriea  of  universal 
education.  The  very  smell  of  his 
father's  bacon  or  cheese-shop,  vulgar 
as  it  is,  will  be  a  refreshment  to  him 
to  think  of,  while  starving  about 
the  purlieus  of  the  Temple ;  or  hun- 
gering and  thirsting,  waiting  for  a  re- 
porting job  in  thej^dlery  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

As  to  the  mere  scholar,  who  has 
received  a  tet-nte  ethieaiion,  and 
either  iaiows  Greek  or  Philosophy, 
or  both,  and  whose  mind  i«  enlarged 
and  his  faculties  cultivated  by  useful 
knowledge,  we  know  no  reason 
whatever  why  he  shouldn't  become  a 
great  man  and  torn  his  knowledge 
to  account,  as  was  intended.  We 
know  no  reason  upon  earth  why  he 
should  not  invent  an  engine  for 
brushing  shoes  or  polishing  grates 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
why  he  might  not  contrive  an  adiini- 
rable^raachihe  for  of>ening  oysters — 
ttT^he  great  savin g;  of  manipulation, 
(or  rather  womanipuiation)  and  the 
sending  of  all  the  oyster-women  to 
the  pmh»  (and  •  blessed  bar^in 
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they  would  be  to  the  churchwar- 
dens!) Unquestionably  our  philoso- 
pher, if  he  set  seriously  about  it, 
and  jfhc  spend  any  sum,  supposable 
from  two  hundred  pounds  to  two 
thousand,  upon  his  various  failures, 
might  at  length,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  succeed  in  making  some- 
thing mi^t  be  succeaaftil, 
and  he  might  even  obtain  a  premium 
oi  five  guineas  from  the  Society  of 
Arts  for  it!  We  know  a  carrier's 
son  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  who 
received  a  liberal  education  in  the 
CoUege  of  Glasgow,  who,  having  an 
eictraordinary  genius  for  wmeikimg, 
(what  it  was  has  not  been  discover- 
ed as  yet)  after  hangint!;  about  his 
father's  house  for  several  years,  on 
his  return  from  college,  employed  in 
strenuous  idleness,  reading  philoso- 
phy, and  keeping  thr  jtlru  .  in  a  litter 
with  all  manner  of  maircd  machi- 
nery, the  laughing  stock  of  all  the 
brass-founders,  and  blacksmiths,  and 
wood-turners  in  the  neighbourhood, 
besides  vexing  the  hearts  of  his  pa- 
rents with  a  little  occasional  black- 
guarding o'  nights,  which  he  had 
learned  at  college,  actually  made 
a  piano-lbrte  widi  his  own  luads, 
which  may  be  seen  to  this  day  f  To 
be  sure,  the  piano,  when  it  tra/t  made, 
had  a  sound  that  would  make  Mr. 
Cramer  run  from  the  west  of  Scot- 
land in  a  fright,  should  he  ever 
go  down  to  that  most  savage  rsj^n, 
and  cost  in  time  and  money  more 
than  two  of  Mr.  dementi's  brsMvould 
have  done — but  the  achievement  only 
shows  what  a  carter's  son  may  do  by 
the  forc»  of  his  genius  if  his  father  can 
only  give  him  an  University  educa^ 
tion. 

As  for  Chemistry  and  iSatural 
Philosophy!  good  faith!  what  a  iield 
is  open  to  any  butcher,  or  baker,  or 
Unen-draper's  ini^cnious  son,  who 
has  received  a  liberal  })hilosophical 
education  ?  What  wonders  raav  lie 
not  do  iu  the  course  of  ten  years 
after  leaving  college,  with  all  the 
gases,  and  acids,  and  alkalis,  and 
minerals,  and  fossils,  at  his  com- 
mand. If  his  father  can  only  allow 
him  the  u^e  of  a  spare  room  for  hia 
pots  and  pans,  and  crucibles  and  re* 
torts,  and  give  him  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds  every  few  weeks  to  lay  out 
m  the  purchase  of  chemical  appara- 
tus, and  materials  to  make  his  expe- 
riments, it  is  impossible  to  say  how 


much  philosophy  may  be  benefited 
by  his  discoveries.  He  may  extract 
some  wonderiiilly  precious  elixir 
out  of  certain  unsavory  materials,  of 
the  name  of  which  it  would  be  judi- 
cious  to  kt  op  the  swallowers  of  the 
preparation  m  ignorance ; — he  may 
discover  a  mode  of  sweetening  his 
motiif}r*8  tea  b^  means  of  some  com- 
bination of  acids  and  alkalis,  or  of 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  or  some 
other  (/en,  to  the  great  rejoicing  of  the 
black  emancipator,  and  the  ruin  of 
tiie  West  India  Colonies.  He  may, 
like  Swift's  philosophic  academicians 
of  the  Island  of  I^mta,  discover  a 
method  of  washing  the  heads  of 
asses,  (bless  the  mark!)  and  sa- 
ving the  soap.  lie  may  extract  sun- 
beams out  of  a  cucumber,  and  bot- 
tle them  up ;  and  who  knows  wiiat 
he  niMv  not  discover,  if  his  father 
can  aiiord  tu  keep  him  at  phi- 
losophy, which  is  the  only  thing 
he  will  be  good  for,  and  give  him 
a  few  hundreds  a-yearfor  any  length 
of  time,  for  his  expenses,  should  he  not 
in  the  meanwhile  set  the  house  on  fire 
in  the  course  of  his  operations  with 
the  inflammable  gases,  or  poison  one 
or  two  of  the  younger  chUdiren— who, 
witli  a  philosophical  curiosity,  might 
get  into  his  laboratory,  and  swallow 
the  contents  of  one  of  his  numerous 
bottles. 

But  if  his  father  should  get  tired 
of  this  sort  of  thing,  and  become 
stubl>orn,  and  insist  upon  having  his 
own  way,  and  in  spite  of  his  mo- 
ther's entreaties  and  the  lad's  philo- 
sophy, degrade  the  ^rown-up  youth 
and  his  enlarged  mmd,  by  sending 
him,  afler  all,  apprentice  to  a  joiner, 
a  cabinet-maker,  a  baker,  or  a  tailor, 
(and  Uiey  are  all  good  and  respect- 
able trades)  it  is  imposbible  to  say 
what  his  philosophica]  education 
may  not  enable  him  to  achieve ;  for, 
as  he,  from  his  fine  education,  will 
disdain,  antl  has  not  patience  to  earn 
his  living,  or  make  money,  in  the 
usual  l^Nirions,  plodding  wa^,  he,  as 
a  baker,  will  be  likely  to  raise  him- 
self  to  fame  or  the  pallows,  by  poi- 
soning us  in  our  bread,  accord incr  to 
the  newest  and  most  undetectable 
discoveries  in  chemistry.  And  as 
for  him  in  his  career  as  a  joiner  or 
cabmct-maker,  if  he  be  a  dull  mat- 
ter-of-fact mnn,  a  mere  mechanic 
and  calculator,  so  that  the  metaphy- 
sical and  philosophical  partof  his  edu- 
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cation  happens  to  be  well  kept  down 

by  the  matheraatical,  this  latter  sr  i 
ence  may  be  of  occasionul  use  to  him ; 
but  if  he  b  at  ail  brig/U — if  he  ima- 
gines himself  a  genius — hewilleidier 
kick  the  plaiie  uid  the  pitiinmet  to  tiie 
dogf,  or  be  will  rain  himself  by  some 
scheming;  discovery ;— disdaining  to 
erect  a  building,  brick  upon  brick, 
and  btone  upou  btuoe,  occurdmg  tu 
the  old-fashtoned  laws  of  gravi^ 
which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  discovered 
one  •windy  dav  bv  the  falling  of  the 
apples,  he  will,  no  doubt,  lind  out  a 
mode  of  building,  beginning  at  the 
roof,. and  wwlung  downwards,  like 
our  philoaopbicfrieiid  ofLigoda,  who 
didn't,  however,  Uve  ujwn  "  this 
dim  spot  that  men  call  cavth,"  but 
upon  some  island  that  tlies  some- 
where about  iu  em^ty  space. 

But  as  for  the  man  of  edenoe  and 
vnhrersity  education,  turning  tailor-*> 
aUhough  a  tailor  is  a  profitable  trade, 
and  greatly  admired  and  envied  of 
aU  starving  schohirs — ^perhaps  the 
thing  is  hardly  possible,  until  it  is  too 
late  ;  bat  admitting  its  physical  pos- 
sibility merely  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, we  are  really  at  fniilt,  for  we 
cannot  tell  his  honest  father  exactly 
what  his  univerbity  education  is  good 
fiv  to  him,  in  tlie  eierdae  of  that 
worshipful  profession.  At  least  our 
tailor's  education  we  would  not  con- 
sider fjifishfff,  althoueh  he  had  run 
the  gauntict  of  ail  the  urofessors  at 
Gower-stnet,  unless  be  nad,  in  addi- 
tion, «  few  years'  practice  in  the  mo- 
del-rooms of  the  Iloyal  Academy,  as 
a  draughtsman,  studyins;  the  human 
figure,  with  which  it  is  indi.sj)t'n.sable 
that  he  should  be  iutimately  acquaint- 
ed. Upon  the  same  principle,  namely, 
merely  the  necessity  for  a  proper  edu- 
cnfffft,  we  would  recf)nn!ii*nd  all  per- 
sons who  mean  to  make  their  sons 
painierg,  to  put  the  aspiring  youth 
apprentice  to  a  taUor,  u  oider  tiiat 
he  may  have  a  proper  understanding 
of  drapery,  for  we  could  easily  shew 
(if  the  thing  required  a  moment's  ar- 
gument,) how  neceb^ary  a  just  know- 
ledge of  tailoring  upon  scientific  prin- 
ciples, b  to  the  making  of  a  great 
artist.  At  least  we  could  give  much 
more  creditable  reasons  for  a  painter 
learn  1  tig  the  tailor's  trade,  than  for  the 
tailor  learning  Greek,  or  Aristotle's 
philosophy;  and,  whatever  otheis 
may  do,  we  would  sooner  trust  our 
heads  with  a  barber  who  had  studied 
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craniology,  or  even  pnenmatology, 

than  our  persons  to  the  decoration  of 
a  tailor  who  was  deep  in  trigonome- 
try and  the  conic  sections.  We  can- 
not help  again  thinking  of  Captain 
Gul|iveratLaputa;  and  bow  be,  on 
his  arrival,  naturally  sent  for  a  tailor 
to  get  measured  for  a  suit  of  clotlic'^. 
Butthe tailor,  as  the  story  luis  it,  bemg 
u  man  of  science,  instead  of  a  tape  w  ith 
inches,  maiked  tibereon,  or  a  strip 
of  pardmient  or  brown  paper  where- 
on to  nick  out  our  trnvcller's  shape, 
brings  foith  a  quadrant,  and,  placing 
the  captain  between  himself  and  the 
sun,  (or  the  moon,)  takes  bis  altitude 
fqMm  wdeni^  prineqilms  then,  hav- 
ing with  a  pair  of  compassei  divid- 
ed him  into  quarters,  and  moR.'-'ured 
his  nj>o:les  according:  to  mathtiijati- 
cal  rules,  aud  caicuiuted  the  whole 
by  means  of  algebra,  be  goes  home 
to  make  tlie  clothes.  However,  it 
turns  out,  as  the  reader  knows,  tKat 
our  scientific  tailor  9i>oils  the  cup- 
tain's  clothes,  by  various  mistakes  in 
bis  calculations,  (in  much  die  same 
way  as  the  great^Huskisaon  spoils  tlie 
trade  of  Britain,  by  his  caladatioru,) 
and  the  poor  man  is  obliged  to  lie  in 
bed  for  two  or  three  days,  while  the 
philosophic  tailor  allcts>  aud  re-alters 
the  dotiies,  which  are  at  lengib  sent 
home  abominably  ill-made,  and  out 
of  all  shape. 

And  is  all  thi?^  matter  of  fact? — 
Have  we  experience  for  it?  or  b  it 
merelya  flourish  of  rhetoric  dashed  off 
for  the  invidious  purpose  of  discou- 
raging the  new  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  checking  the  modem  march  ol 
intellect ;  at  which  every  friend  of 
hib  species  ought  to  rejoice  I  No,  it 
is  no  empty  flourish  of  the  pen ;  it  is 
matter  of  certain  &ct  and  experience 
too,  for  which  we  could  flourish  off 
cases,  aud  examples,  and  details, 
with  names  and  references  tacked  to 
them,  if  necessary,  from  the  experi- 
ence of  many  woraiy  persons  in  that 
learned  country,  Scotland,  to  an  ex- 
tent that  would  of  itself  fill  a  volume, 
such  as  would  make  our  honest  and 
consistent  English  citizen  stare  when 
the  sanguine  fit  is  off  him.  It  is  no 
mere  imagination  of  ours,  Aat  aery  of 
education,  such  as  is  now  nhroad  in 
England,  and  the  setting  up  of  Uni- 
versities, has  long  ago  had  the  eifect, 
in  Scotland,  of  filling  thousands  of 
the  common  people,  already  com- 
fortable and  oscftiias  they  could  well 
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be,  with  a  spurious  and  irrational 
ambition,  to  the  ovemmniiig  of  so- 
ciety with  a  brood  of  poor  scholars, 
to  the  breaking  the  hearts  of  many 
of  the  old,  and  entailing  unnatural 
misery^  ou  many  of  the  youjig,  from 
depmsing  yet  nxurroidable  disi^ 
pomtment.  Honest  Mr.  Bull  has  it 
constantly  dinned  in  his  ears,  what 
a  superior  sort  of  people  are  the 
Scotch  ;  how  learned  and  intelligent 
they  ore,  how  many  great  men  they 
produce,  ;  and  that  all  this  is  tiie 
effect  of  their  cheap  and  excellent 
education.  But  while  Mr.  T^il!  hears 
much  of  a  few  Scotch  clergymt  n  and 
others  making  a  figure,  and  rising  out 
of  the  lower  orders,  perbapa  be  ne- 
Ter  hears  of  the  vast  numbeia  of  bro- 
l<rn--s|!iritpd  scholars  there  are,  wan- 
dering every  where  seeking  employ- 
ment, and  wearying  their  lives  out  as 
poor  teachers,  ushers,  tutors,  &c., 
which  makes  the  pitiable  men  called 
in  the  north,  stieied  ministers,  so 
numerous  as  to  form  a  class  of  tbrm- 
selvcs  ;  while  education,  in  some  dis- 
tricts, ia  cheapened  to  the  merest 
penury,  and  learned  men  are  as  nu- 
merous and  as  poorly  paid  as  Irish 
labourers.  It  is  no  imaginary  pic- 
ture we  draw,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  every 
poor  man  iimuenoed  by  the  same  po- 
pular cry  and  ignorant  ambition,  and 
every  man  also  who  is  able  to  make 
a  little  shew  in  mercantile  life,  who 


[Sept. 

has  a  favourite  or  two  among  his 
Bons^  in  spite  of  the  examples  of  its 

folly  whioi  on  every  hand  stare  him 
in  the  face,  pinches  his  family,  and  in- 
conveniences himself  in  his  trade,  and 
docs  himself  and  the  re^t  of  iua  chil- 
dren injustice,  to  ^ive  the  favourite  an 
university  education,  which  is  of  no 
manner  of  use  to  the  young  man,  if  he 
is  immediately  after  brou^rht  into  the 
countine-house ;  and  if  in  a  h)\ver 
grade  of  life,  is  in  general  highly  luju- 
rious ;  and  many  a  pathetic  story  could 
we  relate  of  the  heartless  lives,  and 
wretched  ends;  of  j>oor  lads  thus  taken 
out  of  their  natiirpJ  -■pheres,  and  away 
from  their  legitimate  employments, 
and  driven  about  the  world  soured 
and  disappointed  adlo/ar«,  until  some, 
that  we  could  name,  having  during 
the  late  war,  enlisted  at  length  in  des- 
pair as  common  soldiers,  fell,  glori- 
ously no  doubt,  a-campaigniug  on 
the  continent;  while  their  broken* 
hearted  parents  at  home  never  could 
understand  how  it  was  that  so  much 
education,  and  so  many  talents  as 
tiicy  bad  on<«  seen  in  their  poor  boy, 
should  have  ended  so  singiilariy  un- 
fortunate. 

But  \\-p  find  this  subject  would 
carry  us  fartlier  than  our  limits  would 
allow  of,  and  must  reserve  what  we 
have  fiiifher  to  say  In  iSb/i  way  of 
meeting  objections.  Ice,  to  a  future 
opportunity. 


CHI7RCB-BBU.S,  HBARD  AT  BTBNIKO. 

O  M BLAivcBOLT  beUs,  who  tot]  the  way 

To  dusty  death ! 
O  damp,  green,  grassy  churchyard — mounds  of  clay, 
Arched  inwards  by  grey  bones,  which  once,  (men  say,) 

Were  moved  by  breath  ! 

O  never  seek  I  ye,  when  the  summer  day 

Is  past  and  down ; 
But  rather  do  I  wander  far  away. 
Where'er  kind  voices  sound,  or  children  play ; 

Or  love  is  known :  * 

By  some  friend's  quiet  hearth,  where  gentle  words 
Unsought  are  won ; 

'Mongst  cheerful  music  sweet  of  morning  birds. 
Or  list  to  lowings  deep  of  distant  herds. 
At  set  of  sun  ! 

Where  nature  breathes  or  blossoma^weet  thoughts  rise— 

Or  rivers  run — 
Where'er  Life's  sunny  summer  spirit  flies — 
T%ere  let  me  be,  until     spirit  dies. 

And  all  is  done! 
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*THB  UNBABTHLT  WITNESS. 


BY  THE  JiTTUICK  811  Ei  HERD. 


Sir, 

With  regard  to  t  he  story  winch  has 
reached  you  ol  Uie  laic  coDstematiuQ 
cwsed  at  Castk  Gower,  by  tbe  retom 
of  William  Tibbers  from  grave, 
and  the  eveote  following  on  that 
phenomenon,  T  ana  without  doubt 
enabled  to  write  you  at  great  length. 
And  if  a  iiiau  is  allowed  to  take  the 
evidence  of  his  own  senses,  I  am 
entitled  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  a 
part  of  my  narrative. 

You  knew  Mr.  William  Tibbers,  at 
least  I  remember  of  your  having  met 
with  him.  He  was  a  man  of  that 
specious  cast,  of  that  cafan  reasoning 
demeanour,  that  he  had  great  influ- 
ence with  all  t]M'  gentlemen  of  the 
county,  and  could  have  carried  any 
public  tucaiiure  almost  that  he  pleased 
among  diem,  so  purely  disinterested 
did  w  his  motives  and  arguments 
appear.  He  was  employed  by  them 
all,  as  a  factor,  a  valuator,  a  land- 
letter,  and  an  umpire  in  all  debates. 
And  then  such  general  satisfaction 
he  gave  in  all  cases.  O,  there  was  no 
ma^  like  old  Willie  Tibbers !  He  was 
quite  a  public  benefit  to  the  country, 
and  a  credit  to  the  class  to  which  he 
belonged. 

So  far,  BO  well.  This  was  the  opi- 
nion of  the  gentlemen  concerning  him, 
at  least  of  all,  save  one  or  tw^o,  and 
their  sbako<^  of  the  head,  and  hems 
and  haws,  were  quite  drowned  in  the 
geneial  buzz  of  approbation.  But  the 
sentiments  i»f  the  common  people  re- 
lating to  him  differed  widely  from 
those  of  their  superiors.  They  de- 
tested him  ;  accounting  him  a  hollow* 
hearted  deceitful  person;  an  extor- 
tioner, and  one  who  stndi  at  no  means« 
provided  he  could  attain  his  own  sel- 
fish purpc^es.  They  even  accuficd 
him  of  soiur  of  the  worst  and  most 
tiagraut  ol  crimes  heard  of  among 
men ;  and  I  have  heard  them  say 
they  could  prove  them.  This  may, 
however,  have  originated  in  the  vio- 
lence of  their  f>r<  iudiccs  ;  but  there  is 
one  thing  I  know,  and  there  is  no 
worse  mark  of  a  man — ^he  was  abhor- 
red by  his  servants,  and  I  do  not  think 
one  of  lliem  would  ever  have  staid  a 
second  season  with  him  for  double 
wages.  Such  wa-^  tlv  man,  ol'  whose 
fate  you  aie  pleaded  to  enquire,  and 


of  whose  singular  destinies  I  am  noW 
to  give  you  an  account. 

When  the  good  Sir  John  died,  Mr. 
Tibbers  was  chosen  by  the  relatives 
as  acting  trustee  or  factor^  on  the 
estate  of  which  he  got  his  will,  fiv 
the  young  bTironot  was  abroad  in 
the  army;  ami  th^  rest  of  the  trus- 
tees, knowing  Lixc  late  Sir  John's  em- 
barrassments, cared  not  to  trouble  * 
their  heads  much  about  it.  And,  in 
short,  after  an  altercation  of  six  nr 
seven  years,  between  the  young  laird 
and  the  old  factor,  the  estate  was  de- 
clared bankrupt,  and  sold,  and  Wil- 
liam Tibbers  became  the  purchaser  of 
the  best  part  of  it.  The  common 
people  of  our  flistrict  made  a  terrible 
outcry  about  this  ;  but  the  thing  was 
not  so  extraordinary  after  all.  It  is 
lalher  a  common  occurrence  for  the 
factor  to  become  the  laird,  and  I 
know  six  or  seven  vcr\'  prominent  in- 
stances of  it  as  having  occurred  in  my 
own  remembrance. 

the  young  baionet  was  neither 
to  be  holden  nor  bound.  He  came 
home  in  a  great  rage  to  expose  the  fac- 
tor and  get  him  hanged,  and  reverse 
all  the  soles  of  his  father's  property. 
As  a  prelude  to  this  bold  undertaking, 
he  smnmoned  a  meeting  of  the  friends 
and  trustees  of  the  family,  bdfore 
whom  compeared  the  calm  and  spe- 
cious William  Tibbers.  Hut  the  fury, 
the  extravagance,  and  the  utter  defi- 
ance contained  In  the  young  soldier's 
accusations,  had  no  weight  When  laid 
in  the  balance  against  the  calm  and 
strong  reasoning  of  Tibbers,  who  con- 
cluded every  statement  by  regretting, 
with  tears,  that  the  case  was  so,  but 
he  made  it  plain  to  them  that  it  could 
not  be  otherwise.  The  friends  only 
smiled  at  the  indignation  of  the  young 
baronet ;  but  acquitted,  on  every 
charge,  their  respected  friend,  Mr. 
Tibbers.  Tliis  decision  drove  the 
young  soldier  beyond  all  bounds.  He 
threatened  his  ruinator  with  the  High 
Court  of  Jnstician',  of  which  Tibbers 
highly  approved.  He  threatened  him 
with  every  sort  of  vengeance  which  it 
is  possible  for  one  to  inflict  on  ano- 
ther; and,  finally,  with  a  flogging 
every  day  when  they  met,  until  he 
bhouUl  render  him  uj)  bis  jubt  rights. 

This  idol  threat  the  soldier  w  as  not  r'«#v«L 
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long  in  putting  in  executiun,  fur  no 
Booner  had  tlu  y  left  the  court,  than 
he  began  and  gave  him  a  good  lash- 
ing with  his  huntiiifi-whip,  cursing 
him  most  potently  all  the  while.  Tib- 
bers  replied  to  ail  with  a  grin  of  de< 
spite,  and  theae  words,  "  O,  how 
awectly  yon  shall  repent  of  this !"  He 
flogged  him  lU^ersvards  at  the  market 
of  our  county  town,  and  another 
time  at  church,  or  at  least  on  the  way 
from  it;  on  both  of  which  times  Tib- 
hera  resisted  nnto  blood,  which  was 
fine  diversion  for  the  soldier,  and  ' 
made  him  double  his  stripes. 

The  country  gentlemen  deprecated 
these  outrages  in  unmeasured  terms, 
and  said  it  was  a  shame  to  see  an  dd 
man  maltreated  in  that  manner,  and 
that  this  young  bully  ought  to  be  le- 
gally restrained,  for  it  did  not  behove 
that  he  should  be  suftered  to  come 
among  them  and  take  the  law  into  his 
own  haul.  Some  of  thm  ventured  to 
expostulate  with  him,  hut  he  only 
sneered  nt  them,  and  ans^vercd,  that 
no  body  knew  how  he  had  bee  n  used 
bat  himself,  and  that  the  old  viilam 
had  not  got  one  third  of  what  he  in- 
tended for  him  as  yet ;  bnt  he  hoped 
be  would  live  to  see  him  hanged,  tiiat 
would  be  some  comfort. 

Tlie  common  people  viewed  the 
matui  quite  in  a  different  light.  They 
were  grieved  at  the  violence  of  the 
3roung  tiaronet,  who,  for  his  father's 
sake,  was  their  darling;  but  it  was 
for  his  own  safety  alone  that  they 
feared,  for  they  were  sure  that  Tib- 
bers  was  studying  some  secret  and 
eonsnnvDOate  vengeance  upon  him* 
He  never  in  his  life,  they  said,  bore 
a  grudge  at  any  one  whom  he  did  not 
ruin ;  and  yet  the  deed  never  appeared 
to  proceed  from  him,  and  never  had 
he  got  such  cause  of  offence  as  from 
the  young  baronet.  Their  predictions 
were  too  soon  fulHlled,  though,  in  a.11 
probability,  not  in  the  way  Tibbera 
premeditated.  At  this  time  an  event 
nappened,  which  seems  to  have  chang- 
ed tne  vantage  ground  of  the  parties 
in  a  very  particular  manner. 

Here  there  is  a  great  hole  in  the 
ballad,  as  the  old  singers  were  wont 
to  say.  My  narrative  must  grow  con- 
fused, beeauae  the  real  events  are  not 
known  to  me,  nor,  as  6r  as  I  can  ga- 
ther, to  mortal  man.  All  that  was 
certainly  known,  is  as  follows ; — 

'ilie  soldier,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing his  opportunity,  ^ay,  stndmng 


every  nerve 'to  discover  something 
tiiat  would  show  the  man  in  his  true 

colours,  now  gained  hb  purpose.  He 
discovered  him  in  some  deadly  crime, 
with  full  proof  of  its  commission ;  of 
tliis  there  is  no  doubt.  But  what  that 
crime  was,  or  whether  committed  at 
that  time  or  on  a  former  day,  I  de- 
dare  I  know  not.  Reports  were  va- 
rious and  contradictory.  Itwai^  caid, 
and  believed,  that  the  young  baronet 
gut  his  cue  from  a  man  who  had  once 
been  a  servant  with  Hbbers,  and  that 
he  followed  it  out  widi  such  persis- 
tency, as  to  watch  his  enemy  night 
and  day  till  he  made  the  di-covery  he 
wanted.  1  have  exammed  this  man 
oftener  than  once,  and  though  he  ad- 
mits that  "  hehas  asayan  guid  guess" 
what  the  offence  was  with  which  tlie 
captain  charged  Tibbers,  he  will  not 
so  much  as  give  a  hint  concerning  it ; 
but,  ou  the  contrary,  always  try  to 
mislead  from  one  thing  to  another. 
This  then  is  the  first  great  blank  in 
the  narrative,  for  I  dare  not  even 
mention  some  of  the  reports  that  were 
current  among  tlie  common  people. 

But  one  day,  asTibbers  was  stand- 
ing among  his  harvest  workers,  the 
young  baronet  and  Mr.  Alexander 
M'Gill,  a  friend  of  his,  and  a  relation 
of  my  own,  came  briskly  up  to  him 
on  foot.  He,  suspecting  some  new 
outrage,  drew  dose  to  his  work-peo- 
ple, and  thus  addressed  his  determined 
persecTitrir,  "  You  had  better  refrain 
from  any  of  your  mad  pranks  to-day, 
spark;  else,  depend  on  it,  I  have  those 
about  me,  will  diastise  you." 

"  I  don't  regard  these  a  pin,**  re- 
turned he ;  "  but  I  am  come  to-day 
with  a  different  intention,  namely,  to 
make  you  a  full  and  final  recompense 
for  all  the  favours  you  have  so  libe- 
rally bestowed  upon  my  late  father 
and  me.*' 

"  I  have  never  done  ought  either 
to  you  or  your  father  which  tlie  laws 
of  my  country  will  not  support  me 
in,''  said  he;  "and  while  I  have  tiie 
law  on  my  side,  I  defy  you,'  and  will 
yet  revisit  all  your  outmjgea  upon 
your  head  seven-fold." 

"  O,  it  is  a  noble  thing,  the  law 
of  our  countr\%"  exclaimed  the  sol- 
dier ;  it  is  timt  whidi  protects  the 
innocent  against  the  fangs  of  the  op- 
pressor, and  bestows  the  due  awards 
of  justice  on  the  villain  and  the 
wretch.  And  now  to  that  blessed 
•ad  mfolliUe  eatibtiBfai&ent  I  cheeiy.  . 
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lUly  resign  yon,  old  ftDow.  I  turn 
yoo  on  the  lup  now,  and  may  honour 

b!n-t  inv  mmp  if  I  do  nnt  follow  up 
my  advantage  till  I  see  you  strapped 
like  a  worrying  colley  1" 

Tlie  young  baronet  then  with  a  ftce 
of  tile  most  inveterate  exultation, 
stepped  forward,  and  in  an  under 
voire  informed  Mr.  Tibbers  of  some- 
thing, ap|>euling  to  M'Gill  as  a  wit- 
ness. The  old  fellow  drew  himself 
ap  witii  a  shiver  that  sliook  his  whole 
frame  ;  his  countenance  changed  into 
the  blue  and  pallid  hue  of  death,  his 
jaws  fell  down,  and  his  whole  frame 
became  rigid,  and  there  he  stood  gaz- 
ing on  his  accQsers  as  if  in  the  phrenzy 
of  despair,  until  the  malignant  turned 
on  his  heel,  and  desired  his  humbled 
enemy  t(}  go  to  dinner  with  what 
stomach  lie  had. 

This  scene  was  witnessed  by  twenty 
people,  although  none  of  them  heard 
tile  accusation.  Til  ^(  is  spoke  not  a 
word;  Ills  spirit  shrunk  ^vitliin  him 
like  that  of  a  man  going  to  *  v(  rution. 
He  drew  bis  ciuak  closer  about  him, 
and  hasted  home  to  his  house,  in 
whidi  were  none  but  his  two  daugh- 
ters. When  there,  he  threw  himself 
upon  the  bed,  and  exclaimofl,  "  O, 
girls,  I  am  ruined,  I  am  ruined  1  I  am 
gone !  gone !  gone !  I  am  ruined  and 
undone  for  ever,  and  you  are  ruined 
mid  undone  for  ever  I  We  must  fly 
from  our  country  this  nisrht,  this  very 
nii^ht,  or  hide  our  faces  where  they 
can  never  be  seen  again !  O  death, 
death !  I  dare  not  cross  your  dark 
threshold  of  my  own  accord  !  And  yet 
I  would  hide  me  in  the  depths  of  the 
grave." 

In  this  way  he  continued  raving  on 
till  towards  the  evening,  and,  as  the 
girls  declared  afterwards,  would  tell 
them  nothing,  save  that  they  were  all 

three  undone.  At  nit;ht  he  sent  ex- 
press for  his  attorney,  who  had  con- 
ducted all  bis  legal  business,  knew 
his  parents,  and  was  suspected  to  be 
even  a  greater  villain  than  himself. 
The  two  consulted  together  the  whole 
night,  coimted  over  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  early  the  next  morning 
set  off  for  the  county  town.  The 
young  baronet  and  Mr.  M'Gill  fol- 
lowed some  hours  afler,  as  Tibbers 
well  knew  they  would,  to  deliver  him 
up  into  tlie  hands  of  justice.  Hut  he 
was  before  hand  with  them  for  that 
da} ,  for  when  they  arrived  none  of 


tiia  ftmetionariea  were  to  be  jRrandp 
and  notiiing  could  be  done. 

Tibbers  must  now  have  hccn  put 
to  his  last  shift  ;  for  it  was  porrc  i  ved, 
that  when  the  two  gentlemen  went 
np  to  tiie  ilMrilF's  house,  tiiatTibbara 
was  watching  them ;  and  as  they  re- 
turned disappointed,  he  immediately 
mnde  rip  to  Uiem  and  desired  to  speak 
with  ihem.  At  first,  they  looked  at 
him  with  disdain,  mixed  with  abhor- 
rence, as  men  look  upon  a  reptile ; 
but  on  hearing  what  he  said,  they 
retired  with  him  into  an  angle  of  the 
church  which  stands  in  the  middle  of 
the  main  street,  where  all  the  three 
stood  debating  Ibr  neartv  an  hour. 
There  were  hundreds  of  eyes  saw 
this ;  for  it  was  market-day,  and  all 
their  motions  were  well  remembered 
afterwards.  They  were  manifestly 
entering  into  some  agreement,  for  it 
was  noted  that  the  flerjr  and  tnpk. 
tient  soldier,  after  turning  several 
times  on  Ids  heel,  as  if  to  go  away; 
at  length  held  out  his  hand  to  Tib- 
bers, which  the  latter,  after  a  good 
deal  of  hesitation^  struck,  as  people 
do  on  concluding  a  bargain.  Tliey 
went  through  the  same  motion  a  se- 
cond and  a  third  time,  and  then  it 
appeared  that  the  agreement  was  set- 
tled, for  all  the  tliree  went  away  to- 
gether towards  the  river  which  runs 
not  above  two  bow -shots  from  the 
spot  where  they  were  standing.  They 
were  seen  to  go  all  three  into  a  boat 
by  some  people  who  were  at  that  in- 
stant crossing  the  ferry  to  tiie  market. 
The  boat  had  a  sail,  and  was  ma- 
naged by  two  seamen  whom  none  of 
the  party  knew,  and  .she  immediately 
bore  down  the  river  before  tlie  wind. 

I  have  been  the  more  minute  in 
those  particulars,  because  they  are 
the  only  ones  known  on  whidi  posi- 
tive conjectures  c<n\\i]  bp  grounded. 
It  was  judged  probable  by  those  who 
witnessed  the  transaction,  that,  in 
order  to  get  quit  of  the  young  man's 
insolence  and  upbraidings,  Tibbers 
might  have  proffered  him  a  good  part 
of  his  father's  estate  again,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  rest  in  tranquillity.  But 
then  these  people  knew  notiiing  of 
the  hideous  disooverj  made,  and 
which  it  is  quite  manifest  could  not 
then,  nor  ever  after,  have  b'-on  re- 
vealed. ]\{it  what  strengthened  the 
people's  conjecture  most,  was  tliis. 
The  sheriff  was  known  to  be  that 
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day  down  at  the  village  on  the  qnay, 
five  miles  below  the  town,  taking 
cvidfiDoe  on  some  disputtd  goods, 
and  the  greyhounds  and  terrierv  of 
the  law  ioHET  ^vith  him  ;  and  it  was 
thoneht  that,  m  order  to  strike  the 
iron  while  it  was  hot,  the  parties 
bad  gone  down  forAwitb  to  hsw 
tiieir  agreement  ratified. 

TTiey  did  not,  however,  call  either 
on  the  sheriff  or  any  of  the  writers, 
nor  has  the  young  baruuet  or  his 
friend  ever  been  more  heard  of,  either 
alive  or  dead,  unto  this  day.  Ilieir 
horses  remained  afc  the  botel,  which 
creato<i  pome  alarm  ;  but  no  person 
could  perceive  any  danger  to  which 
the  young  gentleman  could  have  been 
eipotad.  At  what  tsne  Tibbers  re- 
tunied  to  lua  own  house,  was  not 
known ;  but  it  was  nearly  a  week 
before  he  was  discovered  there,  and 
then  so  frightfully  altered  was  he  in 
his  iqppearance,  that  scarcely  any  per- 
son coold  have  recognised  him  for 
the  same  man.  He  had*  moreover* 
a  number  of  wounds  upon  him. 
Strong  suspicions  were  raised  against 
him.  The  common  people  were  cla- 
monnu  beyond  measure ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  he  was  seized 
and  examined,  but  nothing  could  be 
made  out  against  him  to  warrant  his 
commitment.  In  his  declaration,  he 
stated,  that  he  had  bribed  the  young 
man  with  ahnost  every  ftrthing  he 
himself  was  worth,  to  go  once  more 
.•ihvnnd,  nntl  not  to  return  to  Srotlnnd 
ai::iin  during  liis  (Mr.  Tibbers 'sj  life, 
aud  that  he  had  gone  accordingly. 
He  stated  hatOna,  that  he  had  gone 
and  seen  hua  ahoard  before  paying 
him  tlie  money,  and  that  Alexander 
M'Gill  was  wnth  him  when  he  left 
him  ;  whether  he  went  abroad  with 
him  he  could  not  tell ;  but  they  had 
plenty  of  money  to  carry  them  both 
to  any  partof  tile  known  world. 

There  w^s  a  plausibility  in  this 
statement,  as  there  was  in  every 
statement  that  Tibbers  made.  StiU 
it  was  ftr  from  being  satisftctmry  to 
the  friends  of  the  ycmng  gentlenuui. 
He  could  neither  tell  the  name  of  the 
ship  nor  the  name  of  the  captain 
with  whom  they  sailed,  but  pretend- 
eel  that  they  made  choice  of  the  ves- 
sel themselves ;  and  he  look  no  heed 
to  cither  the  ship  or  the  master.  A 
reward  was  offered  for  fhi  discovery 
of  the  two  UuaUucn.    They  were 


never  discovered ;  and  with  this  vague 
statement  and  suspicious  detail  of 
drcnmslances,  people  were  obliged  to 
rest  satisfied  for  the  present*  |msum- 

ing,  that  in  tlie  common  course  of 
events,  the  darkest  shnde:^  in  which 
they  were  involved  wuuiii  be  brought 
to  light. 

They  never  have  as  yet  been  dis- 
closed by  any  of  those  common  con- 
catenations of  circumstances  which  so 
oden  add  infallibly  to  the  trutli.  But 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  whose  eye 
never  either  slumbers  or  sleeps,  was 
manifestly  extended  to  punish  Wil* 
liam  Tibbers,  though  for  what  crime 
or  crimes  I  dare  not  infer.  The  man 
became  a  terror  to  himself  and  to  ail 
who  hchdd  him;  and  certainly,  if 
he  was  not  hanuted^  as  the  people 
said,  by  a  ghost,  or  some  vengeful 
spirit,  he  was  haunted  hy  an  evil 
conscience,  whose  persecutions  were 
even  more  horrible  to  endure.  There 
were  two  men  hired  to  watdi  with 
him  every  nig^t»  and  his  cries  during 
that  season  were  often  dreadful  to 
hear.  These  men  did  sometimes 
speak  of  sayings  tliat  tended  to  cri- 
minate him,  more  ways  than  one; 
but  the  words  of  a  perm  in  that 
state  of  excitement,  or  rather  de- 
rangement, no  man  can  lay  hold  of. 
By  day  he  was  composed,  and  walked 
about  by  himself,  and  sometimes 
made  a  point  of  attending  to  his  se» 
cular  concerns.  But  wherever  he 
showed  his  face,  all  were  struck  with 
dumb  amazement,  an  indeHnable  feel- 
ing of  terror  which  words  cannot  de- 
scribe. It  was  as  if  a  cold  tremor 
had  seized  on  the  vitals,  and  frozen 
up  the  genial  nirrcnts  of  their  souls. 
He  wa-  n  Magur-mi.ssahiih ;  nn  alien 
in  the  walks  of  humanity  irom  whom 
the  spirits  of  the  living  revolted,  and 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  attadied  them- 
selves. 

But  one  day  it  so  happened  that 
this  man  of  horrors  was  missing,  and 
could  no  where  be  found  ;  nor  could 
any  one  be  found  who  had  seen  hinu 
save  a  crazy  old  woman,  named  Bessy 
Rieves,  and  of  her  account  the  keq>* 
ers  could  make  nothing. 

•*  Did  you  see  aught  ol  our  master 
going  this  way,  Bessy  i" 

"Aye,  aye!  the  dead  tells  nae 
tales,  or  there  wad  be  plenty  o*  news 
o*  Willie  Tibbers,  the  day.  There 
wad  be  a  sifiter  an'  a  daughter,  a  ba- 
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ron<»t  nnd  a  youn!]f  jrcntlrman,  an*  a 
poor  luirinless  gaitlciicr-lad  into  the 
bargain ;  a'  huddled  out  o'  sight  to 
bide  tlie  crimes  o'  ane  I  Aye,  aye, 
the  grave's  a  good  silesicer  for  tell- 
tales, an*  a  deposite  for  secrets  that 
w  II  in  a  keep;  but  a  voice  may  come 
frae  the  grave,  an'  a  lesson  frae  the 
depths  of  the  sea  to  teach  the  sinner 
hiv  errors.  I  saw  Willie  Tibbers ;  an* 
I  saw  a*  thae  wmitin'  on  him.  He's 
in  braw  company  the  firiv  !  Rut  hv 
had  better  be  in  the  liuub'  den  or  on 
the  mountains  of  the  leopards.  Aye, 
he  had  better  hse  been  in  the  claws 
o'  the  teegar  than  in  yon  bonny  com« 
pany.  The  pains  o'  the  body  are 
naething,  but  it  an  awfu'  thing  to 
hae  the  soul  sawn  asunder !  Ye  may 
gang  up  the  hill  an'  down  the  hUi, 
ower  the  hill  an'  roun'  the  hill,  but 
yell  never  find  the  poor  castaway 
that  gate.  Gang  ye  tn  M 'Arrow's 
grave  the  night,  and  note  tiic  exact 
spot  ^at  the  moon  rises  at;  and  when 
ye  gang  there  ye  will  either  find  WU- 
lie  Tibbers  or  ane  nnco  like  him." 

The  men  took  no  notice  of  this 
raviiig,  but  continued  the  search;  and 
all  the  domestics  and  retainers  of  the 
Ihmily  were  soon  sosttered  over  the 
country,  and  sought  till  the  next 
night,  but  found  nothing.  That  night 
the  words  of  daft  Bessy  came  to  be 
discussed,  and  some  of  those  present 
judged  it  worth  while  to  take  a  note 
of  3ie  place,  which  they  did.  But 
M 'Arrow's  grave  being  on  the  top 
of  the  little  hill  behind  the  manse 
that  bears  his  name,  the  rising  of  the 
moon  was  so  distant  tiiat  they  said 
Ifr .  Tibbers  could  no^  without  wbgs, 
htne  travelled  to  that  spot.  Yet,  in- 
credible  as  it  may  appear  to  you, 
nearly  af>out  that  spot  was  '!'i}>her^'s 
body  tound,  but  so  distorted  and 
bloated  that  but  for  tiie  clothes  no 
one  could  hanre  recognized  it.  I  re- 
ifuest  you  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  this.  About  forty -six  miles  from 
his  own  house,  in  ttii  cf)unty  adjoin- 
ing ouiB  to  the  southward,  and  on 

the  lands  of  Easter  Tullocb,  there  was 
A  body  found,  which  waa  clothed  in 

Mr.  Tibbers's  appare!  frf)m  crown  to 
toe;  but  farther  than  this,  no  man 
could  depose,  or  even  say  that  there 
WIS  a  Ukeness  between  the  body 
found  and  the  one  lost.  However, 
the  body  was  taken  home  and  in- 
terred as  the  body  of  William  Tib- 
berSf  and  his  two  handsome  daugh- 


ters were  declared  joint  heiresses  of 
his  property  anfl  ereat  wealth. 

The  adtouisliiuenl  that  now  reigned 
among  the  country  people  mm  m^* 
treme,  and  tbe  saying  of  old  crasf  ' 
Betty  Rievcs  caused  the  raost  amaze- 
ment of  all ;  and  it  was  averred ,  with- 
out a  dissentient  voice,  that  spinta 
had  carried  olF  Willie  Tibbers  through 
the  air,  and  tortured  him  to  dea»i» 
and  strange  lights  were  reported  to 
have  been  seen  that  day  he  was  lost ; 
Imt  you  may  conceive  how  this  amaze- 
munl  was  magniiied,  when,  imme- 
disAely  subsequent  to  these  alarms, 
it  was  as  confidently  reported  that  the 
ghost  of  Tibbers  walked,  and  had 
been  seen  and  spoke  with  about  his 
late  habitation  i 

1  never  remembo'  of  any  sensation 
like  the  one  that  prevailed  ui  our  dis- 
trict at  that  period.  I  had  lived  to 
see  the  war  come  to  our  doors,  our 
chapel  burnt,  and  our  cattle  driven  off 
with  impunity  i  but  the  consternation 
then  was  not  half  so  great  as  at  the 
pmod  of  which  I  am  writing.  I 
preached  against  it,  I  prayed  pub- 
licly that  the  Almighty  would  mo- 
derate it ;  yet  I  thought  that  all  this 
only  made  matters  the  worst.  People 
actually  left  off  their  necessary  labour* 
and  gathered  in  crowds  to  gape,  stare, 
talk,  and  listen  about  frhosts ;  and  of 
murdered  people  returning  iiom  the 
grave  and  the  bottom  of  ue  sea,  to 
which  tbey  had  heen  sunk  wiUt  a 
hundred  pounda  weight  of  lead  at 
every  foot,  to  wreak  the  vengeance  of 
God  on  a  monster  of  humanity. 

Matters  now  went  ail  topsy-turvy 
at  Castle-Gower  together.  Ihe  heir 
was  lost — totally  lost;  for  he  had 
never  joined  his  regiment,  nor  been 
heard  of  at  any  part ;  and  the  next 
heir  of  entail  arrived  from  Lower  Ca-> 
nada  to  take  possession  of  the  titles 
and  emoluments  of  the  estate.  The 
latter  of  these  was  much  reduced,  for 
all  tile  land  had  been  of  late  sold,  ex- 
cept the  entailed  part,  and  that  was 
considerably  burdened.  But  now  that 
Tibbers  was  out  of  the  way,  he  had 
great  hopes  of  reducing  the  late  sale, 
and  recovering  the  whole  of  the  fa- 
mily property.  Accordingly,  an  ac- 
tion was  raised  against  the  heirs  of 
tiie  late  Mr.  Tibbers,  who  defended, 
and  the  cause  was  tried  in  the  Hi^ 
Court  of  Justiciary,  among  the  re- 
cords of  which  you  will  find  it ;  for  1 
do  not  know  the  particulars,  and  can 
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only  define  the  feeitngs  that  prevailed 
here. 

Mr.  Tibben'fi  t#o  dmi|^ten  had 

retired  to  Edinburgh,  to  escape  the 

confusion  and  terror  that  prevailed  at 
home.  Thrv  %vere  aminhle  c^irl==,  nrsd 
as  much  beloved  by  the  common  peo- 
ple as  their  father  was  hated.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  upstart*  Sir  Thomas^ 
as  he  now  called  himself,  was  a  low- 
bred, vulgar,  and  disagreeable  per- 
son, and  was  much  hated  by  tJie 
gentry  as  the  commoners ;  so  that  the 
weling  widi  ns  waa  whoDy  in  Imvour 
of  the  two  young  ladies,  and  it  is 
nmfizmrr  what  anxiety  was  manifested 
on  tht  ir  account.  The  people  said 
they  could  not  tell  whether  the  de- 
fenden*  late  father  had  played  fldae 
in  his  trusteeship  or  not.  His  em- 
ployers had  judged  othnrT\Mse,  and, 
at  all  events,  the  lovcl>  and  innocent 
Toung  ffirls  had  no  hand  in  his  guilt, 
ont  luia  been  tTrmnized  over  all  their 
lives.  All  parties,  however,  agre^ 
in  this,  that  if  Johnnie  Gaskirk,  who 
had  acted  as  attomcy  for  Mr.  Tlbbers 
all  his  lifetime,  and  knew  of  every 
transaction,  stood  as  true  to  the  cause 
of  the  daaghteiB  as  he  had  always 
done  to  that  of  the  father,  they  were 
invincible;  but  if  he  was  bribed  to 
take  the  other  side,  all  was  lost,  and 
of  this  every  one  saw  the  danger ;  for 
the  other  party  had  been  dangling 
with  hira  and  consulting  him. 

What  side  Johnie  Gaskirk  had  re- 
solved to  take,  will  never  be  known. 
Probably  the  one  that  paid  him  best, 
had  not  an  incident  happened  that 
tnmed  the  scale  in  fitvonr  of  his  old 
employer.  I  know  nothing  about 
law,  or  law  terras,  and  the  per- 
haps, the  belter.  But  the  success  of 
the  plea  turned  eventually  on  the 
want  of  a  duplicate  of  a  disposition. 
The  pursuers  denied  the  possession 
of  it,  ar^ning,  that  the  one  produced 
by  the  counsel  of  the  defenders  was 
a  forgery,  and  the  latter  could  lind 
no  proof  of  its  delivery.  Three  times 
there  were  conning  men  dispatched 
all  the  way  from  Edinburgli  to  our 
county  town.  145  miles,  to  consult 
Joiuiie  Gaskirk,  but  neither  of  the 
partieB  were  much  the  wiser. 

One  night,  however,  as  Johnie  was 
sitting  alone  in  his  office  with  all  the 
late  Mr.  Tibbers's  papers  before  him, 
comparing  dates,  and  taking  notes, 
who  should  enter  but  Mr.  Tibbers 
himseU;  and  that  ui  a  gnise  which 


would  have  stnirk  any  man  dead, 
save  Johnie  Gaskirk,  who  seems  to 
have  had  nerves  of  sted..  But  be  it 
considered  that  this  frightful  appari- 
tion opened  the  door  of  the  office  and 
came  in  like  anotlier  man.  It  w^ts 
dressed  m  the  deceased's  every-day 
suit,  the  same  m  which  Hit  corpse 
had  been  found,  but  its  featnres  were 
what  Johnie  called  "  unco  gast  !** 

"  Lord  preserve  us4  Mr.  Tibbersl" 
said  Johnie. 

"  Amen !  if  you  be  hones^"  said 
flie  apparition,  standing  straight  np 
with  its  back  to  the  door,  and  its 
eyes  turned  on  the  floor. 

"  Honest,  sir?"  said  Johnie  Gas- 
kirk, hesitating.  "  Ye  ken  the  folks 
said  that  neither  yon  nor  I  were  very 
singular  for  honesty.  Put  God  be 
wi'  us,  Mr.  Tibbers,  we  thought  you 
had  been  dead,  but  it  seems  you  have 
been  only  in  hiding." 

"  Only  in  hiding,"  responded  the 
figure. 

"  Aye,  aye  I  Ye  wnr  ay  a  queer 

man  a'  your  days,  an*  h»A  queer 
gates,"  sn,id  Johnie.  *'  But  this  is 
the  strangest  manoover  of  a'.  This 
alters  the  case  very  materially." 

"  Yes,  m  so  6r  as  that,  if  yon 
dare  to  pursue  your  present  plans, 
I'll  hang  you;"  said  the  apparition. 
*'  That  duplicate^Dare  you  for  your 
neck,  for  yon  never  set  yonr  soul 
at  a  farthing's  value,  deny  the  sub* 
scribing  and  delivery  of  thst  paper 
in  tliis  office  ?" 

'*  A  man  may  be  allowed  to  forget 
a  thing,  ye  ken,  sir,"  said  Johnie. 
"  And  truly,  though  I  thmk  itnop 
tural  that  there  should  have  been  a 
duplicate,  else  the  transaction  wasna 
worth  a  doit ;  yet  I  canna  say  that  1 
remember  ought  about  it," 

"  You  do,  yon  dog.  It  was  signed 
by  you  and  James  Anderson,  now  in 
Montrose,  and  given  to  Mr.  naillic, 
who  now  thinks  proper  to  deny  it, 
and  who  haj»  likely  put  it  out  of  the 
way.  But  your  Ihree  oaUis  will 
prove  its  existence*  If  you  shuffle 
and  decline  doing  Ais,  I  will  first 
hang  you,  and  then  produce  the 
paper  in  court  to  the  proper  autho- 
rities." 

Having  said  this,  the  stem  and 
haggard  figure  of  William  Tibbers 
withdrew,  and  left  his  little  attomcy 
in  an  indescribable  state.  Fledeclarod 
till  his  death  that  he  was  not  fright- 
ened, believuig  it  to  be  the  .real 
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"Wiliiam  Tibbers,  but  that  he  was 
awfiiliy  coofused  and  stupid.  When 
he  learned,  a  ftw  minat^  thereafter, 
that  tbfl  itn«t  door  had  never  been 
opened  nor  mbolted,  then  did  his 
flesh  begin  to  creep,  his  hairs  to  stand 
on  end,  and  he  knew  not  what  to 
think.  ihc  iirst  idea  that  then 
Struck  hhn^  wm  that  the  hidetms 
figure  was  conoealed  in  his  own 
hniTse,  an  inmate  of  whoee  vicini^ 
he  little  approved. 

ITie  ghost  of  Tibbers,  or  himself, 
contmned  fireauently  to  be  seen;  for, 
tSl  thk  day,  I  eannot  calculate  with 
certainty,  whether  it  was  the  one  or 
the  other.  I  certainly  would  have 
judged  it  to  have  been  an  apj)arition, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  most  extra- 
ordinary scene  that  ever  was  wit* 
nessed  in  this  or  any  other  country ; 
and  of  which  I  myself  was  an  cirr 
and  eye  witness,  and  even  that  was 
no  decisive  proof  either  ways. — ^It 
was  as  follows : 

There  were  some  official  men  sent 
from  Edinburgh  to  take  a  precognition 
relating  to  facts  before  our  sheriff, 
to  save  exjienscs  to  the  litigants. 
Fifty  or  sixty  were  summoned  that 
day,  bot  in  ftct  the  main  evidence 
depended  on  the  statement  of  Johnie 
Gaskirk,  and  it  bcin^  that  day  quite 
the  reverse  of  all  his  former  state- 
ments, and  decisive  in  behalf  of  the 
Misses  Tibbers,  the  deputy  advocate 
and  the  sheriff  got  both  mto  a  hig^ 
fever  at  hb  inconsistency,  and  per- 
sisted in  knowinix  from  whence  he 
had  got  this  new  li:^ht;  insomuch,  that 
after  a  great  deal  of  sharp  recrimiua- 
tbn,  Johnie  was  obliged  to  tell  them 
flatly  that  he  had  it  from  very  good 
authority — from  Mr.  Tibbers  himself! 
They  asked  him  if  it  was  from  his 
ghost :  he  said  be  could  not  tell ;  he 
took  it  for  himself  at  the  time.  He 
came  into  his  ofhce  and  conversed 
with  him,  and  brought  &cts  clearly 
to  his  remembrance. 

The  sheriff  and  his  corn  peers 
laughed  Johnie  Gaskirk  toscoru;  and 
the  pursners'  ooonsel  said  they  woold 
have  none  of  this  dreamy  evidence 
related  at  second-hand.  If  the  said 
William  Tibbers  had  any  thing  of 
that  sort  to  communicate,  he  must 
come  into  conrt  himself,  or  nnewer 
by  hiB  deputy  firom  the  other  world. 
The  sheriff  acquiesced,  and  granted 
rule,  half  nut  of  spite  at  the  equivo- 
cation of  Johnie  Gaskirk.  The  counsei 


wrote  out  the  summons,  of  the  words 
of  which  I  have  an  indistinct  recol- 
lection, weening  them  at  the  time  a 
little  blasphemous.  The  name  was 
tiuee  times  called  in  court  by  the 
proper  officer,  who  then  read  out  ilic 
summons  aloud.  "  In  the  name  of 
God  and  the  King,  we  their  liege 
subjects  and  Inwfiil  officers,  wam« 
summon,  and  charge  yon,  William 
Tibbers,  to  appear  here  in  court,  either 
in  your  own  person  or  by  proxy,  to 
answer  upon  oath  such  questions  as 
may  be  asked  of  you." 

The  man  had  scaice  done  bawling 
or  the  crowded  aswmbly  with  laugh- 
ing at  the  ludicrous  nature  of  the 
summons,  nor  had  a  single  remark 
been  made,  save  one  by  Juhnie  Gas- 
kirk, who  was  jnst  saying  to  the 
sheriff,  "  Ods  sir,  ye  had  better  hae 
letten  him  alane.  He  was  never 
muckle  to  lippen  to  a'  his  days,  and 
he's  less  sae  now  than  ever." 

£re  this  sentence  was  half  said, 
Tibbers  stepped  into  the  witneiees' 
bench !  But  such  a  sig^may  homan 
eyes  never  again  look  on.  No  corpse 
risen  from  the  vaults  of  a  charnel 
house — no  departed  spirit  rcturniug 
from  the  valley  of  terrors,  conld  pre^ 
sent  a  form  or  a  look  so  appalling. 
It  is  imi)()3s;ible  to  describe  it.  A 
shuddering  howl  of  terror  pealed 
through  the  house.  The  sheriff,  who 
was  well  acqnatnted  with  Tibbers^ 
fiung  himself  from  his  seat,  and  on 
his  hands  and  knees  escaped  by  the 
private  door,  while  the  incorrigible 
Johnie  Gaskirk  called  to  him  to  stay 
and  take  the  witness's  evidence. 

A  scene  now  ensued,  the  recollec- 
tion of  whidi  still  makes  my  heart 
cold.  The  court  room  of  our  old 
town-house  is  ample  but  ill  lighted. 
It  was  built  in  days  of  old,  for  a 
counsel  chamber  to  me  kings  of  Scot- 
land. The  entry  is  dark  and  narrow, 
and  from  the  middle  of  this  entry  a 
stair  as  dark  and  narrow  leads  to 
what  is  still  termed  the  ladies'  gallery. 
The  house  was  crowded,  and  the 
moment  the  horrid  figure  made  its 
appearance,  &e  assembly  made  one 
simultaneous  rush  to  gain  the  door. 
They  were  instantly  heaped  above 
each  other  to  suAbcatiou.  Veils  and 
cries  of  mmrderi  resounded  from 
ev«ry  quarter.  The  rush  from  the 
stair  quite  overwhelmed  those  be- 
neath, and  trode  them  to  death.  Such 
scenes  have  been  often  witnessed,  but 
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nevw  by  me ;  and  when  the  ommous 
crate  wBB  taken  into  oonsiderattoii, 
it  was  a  moat  impressive  and  judg- 
raent-looking  catastroiihe.  'J'he  one 
half  of  that  numerous  assembly  were 
wounded  or  maimed,  many  ot  them 
for  life,  and  nine  were  killed  outright, 
80  that  it  was  with  us  «  season  of 
lamentation,  andmoomingt  and  great 
wol 

From  that  hour  forth,  the  appari- 
tion of  VViliiaiu  Tibberd  wa^i  no  more 
seen  on  earth,  that  ever  I  heard  ot 
But  it  was  the  general  impiession 


that  it  was  the  devil  who  appeared 
that  day  in  oonrt,  and  wreaked  sndi 
vengeance  on  the  simple  andcredulous 

natives.  AVilliam  Tibbers  was  indml 
a  Samson  t  i  us,  for  at  this  his  last 
appeamncc,  he  did  us  more  evil  than 
all  tiie  rest  of  his  life.  His  dangfatets 
gained  the  property,  bnt  I  cannot  say 
mey  have  enjoyed  it.  The  old  adage 
seems  to  be  realized  in  thi-ir  case,  that 
"  a  narrow  gatiiemie;  gets  ay  a  wide 
scattering,"  fur  their  great  wealth 
appears  to  be  melting  away  like  snow 
^iok  tihe  dike«* 


cux  bono: 

What  b  Hope  ?  a  smiling  rainbow 
Children  foHow  ti^o*  the  wet; 

Tis  not  here,  still  yonder,  yonder; 
Never  urchin  found  it  yet 

What  is  Life  ?  a  thawing  iceboard 
On  a  sea  with  snnny  e^ore 

Gay  we  sail ;  it  melts  beneath  ns ; 
We  are  sunk,  and  seen  no  more. 

What  is  Man  ?  a  foolish  baby. 
Fighting  fierce  for  hollow  nuts ; 

Demanding  all,  deser\'ing  nothing—* 
One  small  grave  is  what  he  gets. 


FABLE  L 


Osrr.  upon  fi  timr,  n  man,  somewhat 
in  drmk  beiike,  raised  a  dreadful  out- 
cryat  the  corner  of  the  market-place, 
"  lliat  the  world  was  all  tamed  ton- 
sy-turvy ;  that  tlie  men  and  catUe 
were  all  walking  with  their  feet  up- 
permost; that  the  houses  and  earth 
at  iajrge,  (if  they  did  not  mind  it,) 
would  fall  into  the  sky ;  in  short,  that 
unless  prompt  means  were  taken, 
things  in  general  were  on  tlie  high 
road  to  the  devil."  As  the  people 
only  laughed  at  him,  he  cried  the 
louder  and  more  vehemently nay, 
at  last,  began  objurhag,  foaming,  im- 


precating ;  when  a  good-natured  au- 
ditor, going  up,  took  the  orator  by 
tlie  haunches,  and  softly  inverting  hi9 
position,  set  him  down— on  his  feet. 
The  which  upon  perceiving,  his  mind 
was  staggered  not  a  little,  "  Ha! 
deuce  take  it !"  cried  he,  rubbing  his 
eyes,  "  so  it  was  not  the  world  that 
was  hanging  by  its  feet,  then,  but  I 
that  was  standmg  on  my  head!'* 

Censor,  casiigator  morvm.  Radical 
Reformer,  by  wliatevcr  name  thou  art 
called !  have  a  care  i  especially  if  thoa 
art  getting  loud ! 

PiLPAY  Junior. 


•  The  date  of  Ae  above  letter  is  1749,  and  ii  tnpposed  to  hnt  been  written  by  die 
Rev.  R.  Walker,  of  the  Epbcopal  communion,  to  a  brother  in  oflke.    If  so.  It  mint  have 

from  some  chaptl  m  Moniyshiro,  for  undoubtedly  Elgin  must  be  the  county  town 
allnded  to.  The  distance  Iroiu  Ldiiibuigh.  The  ancient  town  house  in  the  middle  of 
the  stri  ct,  with  the  Tillage  and  quay,  five  mOet  down  die  river.  All  these,  with  odicr 
roitu  i.liiip  ( ircumstanccs,  fully  warrant  such  a  suppositi0n.  The  aogmi  fefter  is  dlMcd 
10  the  llcv.  J  S— li— n,  Cambluns  Close,  Bdinbuigh. 
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FABLE  11. 


*'  Gentlemen,"  saiil  a  coujuror,  one 
fine  stany  ev^ing,  "  these  heavens 
are  titt«eeptio  vitiU,  what  you  ca!  I  stare 

arc  nothinc^  but  fien'  mntrs  in  the  air : 
wait  a  little,  i  will  clrar  them  oiY,  and 
shew  you  how  tlie  matter  is."  Where- 
upon the  artist  produced  a  long  sy- 
ringe of  great  force,  and,  stooping 
nver  the  neighbouring  puddle,  ^lled 
it  with  mild  and  dirty  water,  w^hich 
he  then  squirted  witli  might  and  main 
against  the  zenith.  The  wiser  of  the 
company  nnlbried  their  unhrellas; 
bot  most  paitt  looking  np  m  trinmph^ 


cried^  "  down  with  delusion !  it  is  an 
age  of  science!  Have  we  not  taUow- 
lig^ts  then?"    Here  the  mud  and 

dirty  water  fell,  and  bespattered  and 
bcplastcred  these  simple  person?,  and 
even  put  out  the  eyes  of  several,  so 
that  tttey  never  saw  the  stars  any 
more. 

Enlightened  Utilitarian,  art  thou 
aware  that  this  patent  logic-mill  of 
t)iine,  which  L^rindeth  with  such  a 
ciallci,  !:>  ijut  a  uaii  ? 

P.  J. 


FABLE  III. 


"It  is  1  that  support  this  house- 
liuld/'  said  a  hen  one  day  to  herself, 
"  the  master  cannot  breakfast  without 
an  egg,  for  he  is  dyspeptical  and 
would  die ;  and  it  is  1  tliat  lay  it. 
And  here  is  thi'^  ^'^'y  poodle,  doing 
nothing  earthly,  and  gets  thrice  the 
victual  I  do,  and  is  caressed  all  day ! 
By  the  cock  of  Minerva,  they  shall 
give  mc  a  double  portion  of  oats,  or 
they  have  eaten  their  Ijist  egg  !"  But 
much  as  she  cackled  and  creaked, 
the  bculiion  would  uut  ^ive  her  an 
extra  i^rain.  'Whefea]Km,m  dudgeon, 
she  hid  her  next  egg  in  the  dnaghill» 


cind  did  nothing  hut  cackle  and.cr^ak 
all  day.  llie  seulliun  sufiered  her 
for  a  week,  then  (by  order)  drew  hat 
neck,  and  purchased  other  eggs  at 
sixpence  tlie  dozen. 

Man!  why  frettest  tliou,  and  whin- 
est  thou  ?  11m  bluckht^ad  is  happier 
than  thou,  and  still  a  blockhead? 
Ah,  sore  enough,  thy  wages  are  too 
low!  Wilt  thou  strike  work  with 
Providence  then,  and  force  Him  to 
an  **  alternative  ?"  Bi  lleve  it.  He 
will  do  without  thee ;  li  u'y  a  ^oini 
MCMSore. 


•*  What  is  the  use  of  thee,  thou 
gnarled  sapling  ?"  said  a  young  larch* 
tree  to  a  young  oak.  "  I  grow  three 
feet  in  a  year,  thott  scarcely  as  many 
inches  ;  T  am  straight  and  taper  as  a 
reed,  thou  straggling  and  twisted  as 
a  loosened  withe."  "  And  th^  dura- 
tion," answered  the  oak,  "  is  some 
third  part  of  man's  life;  and  I  am 
appointed  to  flourish  for  a  thousand 
j^ear*?.  lliou  art  felled  and  «:nved 
mto  paling,  where  thou  rottest  and 
are  burned  after  a  single  summer :  of 
me  are  ftahioned  batUe-ships,  and  I 


:  IV. 

carry  marmers  and  heroes  into  un- 
known seas* 
The  richer  a  nature,  tlie  harder  and 

slower  is  its  develo  pm  ent.  Two  boys 
were  once  of  a  class  in  the  Edinburgh 
grammar-school :  John  ever  trim, 
precise,  and  dux;  Weaker  ever  slo- 
venly, confosed,  and  dolt.  In  dae 
time,  John  became  Baillie  John  of 
TTunter-squarc ;  and  Walter  became 
Sir  Walter  Scott  of  the  Universe. 

The  quickest  and  completest  of  all 
vegetables  is  the— cabbage. 

P.  J.  ' 
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•  Thb  transmisBion  of  talent  from  ge^ 
nention  to  generation  in  the  Sheri- 
dan s  is  really  wonderful.  Tliere  was 
the  Doctor,  the  fi  i*  rul  of  8wift,  a 
joking,*  smoking,  druiKing,  jolly  ped- 
agogue, a  jaoobite  who  kithb  Uving 
for  a  jeat»  a  maker  of  tfaose  whim- 
siciil  verses  and  crotchets  in  which 
schoolmu-sters,  and  PHpecially  school- 
maHtcT  parsons  rejoice.  It  would 
require  an  essay  of  far  more  elabo- 
rate research,  and  more  ample 
mcnsions  than  we  can  at  present 
afford,  to  discuss  the  canses  of  the 
universal  bibarity  of  the  tribe  of 
pedagogues,  (we  never  knew  one  who 
was  not  addicted  to  what  Charles 
Lamb,  in  n  rhyme,  more  ricfte  than 
mn^MtenU,  calls 

 "  Firking 

ThejoUyale£rkio.") 

and  another  essay,  more  learned, 

but  less  laborious,  would  be  requisite 
to  explain  why  thr  {grinders  of  ge- 
runds, the  sweaters  of  supints.thi- long 
and  short  men  ear  officio,  the  discusjiers 
of  aorists  and  paul6-post-ftitarams« 
of  dialects,  and  dochmaics,  should, 
as  it  were  of  necessity,  when  they 
write,  (which  of  course  is  but  Holdom) 
fall  towards  quibbles  and  clenches, 
macaronic  verses,  whunsical  paro- 
dies, odd  rhymes,  mock  poetry  of  all 
kinds  ;  and  that  poetry-  too,  such  as  it 
is,  uniformly  leaning  towanls  personal 
satire.  We  pass  by,  therefore,  such 
speculations,  in  order  to  give  our  ad- 
hesion to  Lord  Cork*s  character  of  the 
Dean's  friend.  He  was  *  pleasant, 
good-liiunoured,  gross,  funny  droll, 
stimutat*^  by  Swift  info  literaiure  : 
he  played  his  part  as  commanded, 
and  buffooned  it  up  to  the  bent  of 
the  wayward  and  misanthropical 
mind  that  called  him  into  the  arena 
of  S(iuibbing. 

Ihis  connexion  with  Swift  seems 
to  have  given  the  literary  bias  to  the 
fiunily.  A  hundred  years  ago,  the 
rnnnTUMitatorial  spirit  was  very  rife, 
and  it  was  considered  almost  as  good 


a  thing  to  be  acquainted  with  a  great 

author,  as  to  be  one  ia  proprid  per* 
Bond.  It  is  rather  amu^inz  to  see 
how  carefully  gathered  ari'  uTl  Swift's 
fugitive  pieces  for  instance,  and  with 
what  a  display  of  zeal  the  Orraya 
and  others  of  "  that  chiss  and  order 
of  argumentators,*'  have  written  notes 
in  mum  Drljihini,  upon  the  carnal 
pieces  of  ribaldry  that  fell  from  his 
oaod.  As  Sheridan's  name  was 
connected  with  these  poems  of  the 
Dean,  and  as  Swift  had  written  an 
immensity  of  nonsense  about  him, 
the  Doctor  became  at  once  as  one  of 
the  classics.  Had  he  existed  now,  he 
must  have  been  content  with  the 
fame  arising  from  a  once-a-year  ar- 
ticle (and  that  a  queer  one,)  in  '.ome 
odd  magazine — such,  for  instance,  as 
Fraser's. 

His  son  was  a  player,  lecturer, 
spouter,  &c.  When  people  thought 
the  afl'airs  of  the  drama  worth  think- 
ing abont,  Thomas  Sheridan's  merits 
were  matter  of  as  deep  discussion, 
and  as  profitable,  as  Sir  Robert  I'eel  s 
honesty^  or  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  in* 
depen^os  are  made  now-a-days. 
We  do  not  take  as  much  interest  in 
plays  as  our  gramif  ithors,  and  occu- 
py ourselves  with  u  diUcreut  class  of 
mountebanks,  whose  personation  of 
the  parts  they  play  is  far  clumsier 
than  that  of  the  lieroes  of  the  sock 
auil  hnskin.  Many  a  pleasant  vn- 
lume  have  we  read — all  hibLuries  of 
players  by  the  way  arc  pleasant — of 
the  various  "  wars  and  battlings**  of 
ihiu  Sheridan  at  Smock  AUey  and 
elsewlK  Tc — and  many  a  stupid  cri- 
tique as  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
his  Hamlet,  or  somcUaiug  eiae,  with 
those  of  other  performers.  Pleasant 
arc  the  memoirs,  and  stupid  the  cri- 
tiques,  on  one  and  the  same  jtrinciple, 
vliich  is,  that  the  actual  truth  to  life 
makes  theii  memoirs  pleasant,  and  jts 
absence  renders  all  criticism  on  act- 
ing* stupid.  Just  think,  for  a  mo- 
ment, of  any  body  you  please  to 
mention — ^Kean — Young— Liston— 


*  Sec,  among  a  thousand  limilar  tutimtmkt,  tbst  of  Uaxy,  the  Cookmaid ; 

"  SiumilcTs  the  man  says  you  are  always  jcitlnp  and  mocking; 
Mary,  said  he,  (uuc  day,  as  1  was  mending  ray  maiiter's  stockiog). 
My  miuter  is  «>  fimd  of  that  minister  that  keeps  tlic  school — 
I  thought  my  master  a  wise  man,  but  that  man  makahUn  a  AmI,*'  &c 
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Harley — O.  Smith — Mathews -rGri"' 
maldi — Dacrow — Cborleft  Kembk— 
Macreadv — Keelcy— Power — all  cle- 
peopi««— tiiink  of  any  of  them,  we 
say,  endeavouruig  to  embody  Hamlet 
the  Dane.  The  idea,  on  reflection, 
must  be  given  up  m  absurd,  and 
Ihe  critidsm  tiiereopoii  ooii8eqiieiit« 
ridicnloiifl.  The  best  and  fairest 
character  of  Sheridan  is  Churchill's, 
in  thv  Rosciad,  and  we  copy  it, 
because  Churchill  couid  write  verse, 
and,  therefore,  what  he  sayB  is  worth 
reading.  Yet  it  is  hardly  remem- 
bered at  present:  anch  h  the  fate  of 
temporary  pwtry.  "  He  flashed," 
as  Lord  Byion  says,  "  the  idol  of  a 
moiiicut/' 

"  Next  follows  Sheridan — aduubiful  iiamet 
As  yet  untitled  iu  the  rmiks  of  fame. 
TUa,  fondly  lavbh  In  his  praUcs  grawn* 
fiivos  him  all  merit— this  allows  him  none. 
Between  them  both,  we'll  ftm  the  middle 
course, 

Ker,  Mng  fnkBf  fob  Judgment  of  b«r 

force. 

Just  hiii  cuuccptioQS,  namral  and  great : 
His  feelings  strong,  his  words  enforced 

with  weight. 
Was  sheep-faced  Quia  hiutelf  to  bear 

him  speak. 
Envy  woidd  drive  the  colour  from  his 

dieek: 

Bnt  step-dame  nature,  lUggud  of  her 

grace, 

Dcny'd  the  soda]  powers  dt  voiee  and 

face ; 

Fixed  in  one  fiBune  of  featarcs,  g^are  of 

*  eye, 
F^om,  like  chaoe,  in  confiudon  lie: 
In  vail  tiie  woiidcrs  of  his  skill  arc  tried 
To  form  destruction  nature  hath  denied. 
Hi*  voice  no  touch  of  liannony  admits, 
Inegnlsrly  deep  and  shrill  by  lltst 
The  two  eattemcs  appear  like  man  and 
wife, 

Coupled  togetlier  for  the  nake  of  strife. 
His  aeilmt  alwaye  strong,  butaomedmes 

such 

That  candour  mast  dedara  be  acts  too 

much. 

Why  mast  impatieooe  fid!  three  paces 

back? 

Why  paces  three  return  to  the  uffack  ? 
Why  is  the  right  leg,  too,  iurbid  to  ulir, 
Unleai  In  motion  semldrcttbr  7 
Why  must  the  hero  with  the  nailer  vie. 
And  hurl  the  dose  dendied  fist  on  note  or 
eye? 

In  wpH  lolm  with  TUHp  imgry  grown, 
1  thought  he  would  have  knocked  poor 

Da%'ir«  (U)wn. 
iuimnion  tyrant!  was  it  not  a  shame 

To  fij^t  a'  king  so  hamdsss  and  so 
tsnet 
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Bnt,  spita  of  aHdeftels,  his  gtories  risei 
And  art,  by  jadgnent  ftnned,  with  nature 

vie^. 

Behold  iiiui  liouud  the  deptli  of  Hubert's 
soul 

Wldlst  in  bis  own  conten^Qog  paanons 

roll. 

View  the  whole  scene — with  critic  Judg- 
ment scan, 

And  then  deny  his  merit  if  you  mn. 

Where  he  talis  shori,  'tis  Nature's  fiuilt 
alone ; 

When  he  succeeds  tbo  msritTs  all  Ids 
own. 

Poor  Sheridan  was  a  bankrupt  in 
every  thing.  His  theatre  failed — his 
eiotution  lectures  did  not  succeed — 
he  begged  a&siduoualy,  but  not  with 
any  gnuit  happincaa  of  mendicanqr* 
And  yet  his  industr)'  deserved  a  better 
fate.  It  is  eisy  to  find  fault  with  his 
pronouncing  dictionary — to  Iiiul^Ii  iit; 
such  directions  as  order  you  to  pro* 
ttotmce  **  bayonet,'*  bagnet,"  or 
**  merchant,"  "  marchant,"  or  **  sni- 
cide,"  **  shooiside,"  or  *'  pronuncia- 
tion," "  pronunshashun,*'  or  "  tute- 
lage," **  tschootilidzh,"  he.  &c. ; 
but  still,  making  every  allowance  and 
deduction,  he  may  claim  the  iUr 
merit  of  having  laid  the  foundation 
of  such  a  work  for  the  English  lan- 
guage, in  which  his  followers,  Walker 
and  others,  who  with  the  usual  grati- 
tude of  pilleren,  revile  tlioae  whom 
tiiey  rob,  baye  done  little  more  dum 
make  some  mechanical  improvements, 
or  petty  aiteratii  ns  in  compliance 
with  the  tiuctuationb  of  fashionable 
speech.  Tbeae  ihictoatioas,  never 
very  important,  have  been  rendered 
of  atiU  leaa  momckt,  by  the  fixity 
given  by  such  a  pnbiicatioa  as  Sheri- 
dan's  dictionary. 

Uis  wife  wrote  various  paiuphlets 
In  di^noe  of  her  husband  in  bia 
thousand  and  one  sc^uabbles — for  be 
was  always  an  ill  used  gentleman  ; 
and  committed,  we  believe,  some 
pieces  for  the  stage.  She  certainly 
wrote  Biddulph  and  NoutjO' 

Asd.  Tiie  former  of  these  novels, 
if  we  ever  have  read  it,  (a  point  that  is 
dubious,)  we  altogether  forget.  The 
latter  is  a  pleasant   triHe  enough, 

1)ilfered,  we  api)rehend,  from  the 
fjrench.  The  spm  (jrcgit  of  this  couple 
—Hail!  Richard  Brixsley  Sheri- 
dan !— //fv  history  is  sufficiently  be- 
fore the  world,  but  a  life  of  him  is 
still  to  be  written.  As  for  Moore's 
work,  it  is  mean  ftom  begiiming  to 
end^  aadaslt  ought  to  be,  is  now^^ 
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forgotten.  To  use  the  pun  of  old 
George  IV.,  he  basely  attempted  the 
life  of  hi8  frieiid.  What  the  spiteful 
little  poet  designed  in  that  book«  was 
tn  depreciate  and  insult  the  memory 
of  Sheridan.  In  the  elaborate  and 
tawdry  style  in  which  he  writes,  he 
hints  away  every  merit  poor  old 
Sherry  could  claim.  His  wit  is  de- 
clared to  be  that  of  a  common-place 
book — his  political  int(  ^rritv  !  ^alas, 
the  day!)  painted  as  being  no  bet- 
ter than  it  ought  to  be — his  private 
character  is  treated  widi  the  utmost 
indignity— aU  the  blots  upon  his  good 
name,  and  they  were  as  numerous 
a'^  thf  pimples  painted  by  GiHray 
upuu  iiis  nose,  put  in  their  highcot 
relief-^-all  his  good  qualities,  the 
vans  of  nature  running  through  lus 
character,  faintly  depicted,  or  abso- 
lutely sneered  down,  llie  spite  of 
an  inferior  punster,  a  second  rate 
diner  out,  a  fifth  rate  political  buffo, 
against  a  person  who  had  borne  the 
highest  rank  in  these  r^pective  capa- 
cities, i-^  vi«;ible  in  every  ]»a2:e.  The 
author  of  M.l'.,  or  the  Blue  Stockintr, 
cannot  forgive  the  author  of  tiie 
JHmimo,* — tile  tolerated  witling  of 
the  Whig  circle  has  no  bowels  of  com- 
passion  for  him  who  had  readied  to 
the  very  penetralia  of  that  party,  and 
become  one  of  the  circle  itself. 
ThenMoore  had  to  consult  die  wions 
antipathies  of  sunriving  Whigs,  at 
whose  tables  he  is  summoned  to  feed 
— to  visit  with  due  vengeance  the 
yneraory  of  one  who  had  betrayed 
them  ill  the  tenderest  point,  their 
juggle  for  getting  hold  of  place  and  pay 
in  1813,  when  honest  Sheridan  and 
bfinest  Cii orue  1'ierncy  were  entrusted 
by  I  hill  e(juaiiy  honest  friend,  the 
hone^it  Prince  ilegent,  with  the  task 
of  making  mittake§;  and  to  cover  him 
with  deserved  insult  for  daring  to 
have  borrowed,  or  tried  to  borrow, 
money  from  the  tenacious  purges  of 
his  political  associates.  This  task 
Moore  has  duly,  as  far  as  in  him  lay, 
accomplished,  with  curious  propriety 
selecting  as  the  vehicle  of  affront  and 
calumny  against  the  author  of  the 
School  for  iScandal,  a  style  (if  writing 
which  has  no  parallel  in  human  com- 
»)sition  since  the  days  of  Lilly  the 
Euphuist.  How  Sherry,  if  he  could 
have  revived,  would  have  laughed  on 
finding  his  mind  compared  to  a  pea- 
cock's tail ;  and  chuckled  over  tropes 
andmetaphom  as  iucougruoubly  intro- 


duced, and  as  mercilessly  mangled  as 
the  fine  words  he  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  his  own  Mrs.  Malaprop. 
A  chaiacter  sentence-making  h  la 

Moore,  would  be  in  fart  a  capital 
butt  for  a  comedy,  and  m  the  acting 
of  Liston,  would  bring  down  pit, 
hoses,  and  gallery,  in  one  inextin- 
guishable roar  of  hiughter. 

If  wc  were  to  write  a  life  of  Sherr}', 
we  shoiilfl  keep  our  eyes  firmly  lixed 
upon  hiui  in  the  one  light — that  of  a 
buffoon,  a  sort  of  upper  order  of  the 
Tom  D'Urfey  school ;  and  with  this 
clue  to  his  character  wc  should  find  no 
dtflScuIty  in  depicting  him  harmoni- 
ously from  beginning  to  enrl.  His 
btiuggles,  like  those  of  Lazuiiiio  de 
Tonnes,  were  always  directed  to  the 
one  main  point,  of  ol)taining  victuals 
and  drink,  and,  like  that  eminent 
hero,  he  never  was  scrupulous  in  the 
way  of  coming  at  hid  object.  1  he 
end  sanctified  the  means.  Starting 
in  life  without  a  farthing,  we  find 
that,  without  any  exertion  of  die 
slightest  consequence,  he  lived  at  the 
rate  of  five  or  six  thfnisand  a  year  for  | 
some  forty  years ;  that  he  obtamcd 
the  command  of  a  great  establish- 
ment ;  that  h(-  got  into  parliament, 
and  kept  himself  there  for  many 
years  ;  that  he  niove<l  among  some  of 
the  best,  or  rather  the  highest,  com- 
pany of  England,  and  that,  at  his 
deaui,  he  Idft  his  fiunily  in  such  a 
position  as  to  enable  them  to  make 
connexions  with  the  oldest  families 
of  the  country.  What  was  the  secret 
of  this  ?  As  Scott  says  somewhere, 
"  my  harp  alone'*  suffices  to  raise  its 
master  to  eminence ;  so  Sheridan  could 
say,  "  niy  buffoonery  akme"  was  the 
talisman  he  found  etlectnal.  Tie  joked, 
and  drank,  and  sang  and  wrote  songs 
for  the  coterie  of  the  prince  ;  he 
rolled  and  tumbled  in  many  a  tipsy 
period  for  the  Whigs;  he  covered, 
with  the  sliield  of  his  jocular  drol- 
leries, the  dull  cause  of  his  party,  and 
he  was  caressed,  puffed,  despised, 
and  starved  accordingly.  Hie  end 
of  his  life  makes  us  uink  of  farmer 
Flamborough's  character  of  Ephraim 
Jenkinsou,  in  the  J'icar  of  Wakefield 
— if  he  had  exerteti  half  as  much  in- 
genuity in  any  honest  line  ss  he  had 
in  scheming  and  shif&ig  trickery,  he 
might  have  past  through  tile  wo'^ld 
honestly,  an<i  died  a  rich  man  ;  hut 
then  he  would  have  lost  the  plea- 
sures and  the  profits  of  /  roguery 
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and  bufiboaory  in  die  intemiediate 

period. 

How  he  pot  tlip  money  to  pur- 
chaiie  Drury  Laiie  is  u  (|uehtiuii  into 
which  we  do  not  wi«h  to  enter*  al- 
though h\B  Jritndp  Moore,  gives  ua 
hints  that  arc  not  to  l)e  misundtT- 
stood,  as  to  one  source  of  Sheridan's 
revenue  in  those  days.    We  pause 
€ol^  to  remark  here  on  the  truly 
chrutian  spirit  dbpUyed  by  that  emi* 
ncnt  poet,  Mr.  Charles  Sheridan,  to- 
warils  the  biographer.     There  are 
some  persons  among  us  who  mii^ht 
have  been  so  uiitaguided  on  reaJiug 
such  anecdotes  as  those  of  Lord  Ed- 
^vard  Fitzgerald  and  Mrs.  Sheridan^ 
told  in  the  piquant  style  of  the  au- 
thor of  Little's  poems,  in  reference  to 
one's  own  father,  as  to  have  suflered 
the  corruption  of  our  nature  so  fkr 
to  have  got  the  better  of  us,  as  to 
have  made  Moore  taste  the  full  be- 
nefit of  a  thon^  whip,  or  experience 
tlie  advantage  oi  di^crmunating  most 
feeiiugly  the  nature  of  lioby's  lua- 
nofiictarey  as  applied  by  us  to  his 
seat  of  honour,  up  and  down  St. 
James's  street.  Some,  wc  say,  mia:ht 
have  so  niishehnvec!  ;    but  ('harles 
Sheridan  prudently,  and  as  became  a 
young  gentleman  of  staid  habits  and 
orthodox  piety,  reficmined  tmrn  pro- 
ceedings so  outrageous  and  against 
the  laws.    Waving,  then,  all  further 
discussion  on  the  manner  how; — alter 
Sherry  had  got  possession  of  Drury 
Lane,  what  a  glorious  picture  of  shift, 
malri^ig^  q£  8chemin£,  of  swindling* 
of  Jeremy  Diddling,  of  joking  and 
humbugging^  to  avoid  payment  or 
raise  money — ^what  an  encyclopaedia 
4>f  hand  lo  mouth  financing,  in  all  its 
branches^  opens  immediately  before 
us !   Tlie  very  jests  that  this  one 
branch  of  Sheridan's  life  gave  rise  to 
would  make  a  volume  equal  to  the 
best  edition  of  Joe  Miller  ever  scraped 
togeUier.   The  book  giving  a  history 
of  his  management  would  be  admi- 
rnhle  as  a  manual  for  gentlemen  liv- 
ing u{>on  the  cross— it  would  be  a 
perfect  epic,  consistent  in  iti»  begin- 
in^  middle,  and  end,  ever  Iceeping 
in  iriewthe  one  main  action,  and  the 
same  great  hero.   A  friend  of  ours 
n*ed  to  sport  the  theory,  maintaining 
it  with  a  great  tihow  of  proband tty, 
and  supportii^  it  by  a  long  induction 
of  particulaiB,  that  it  was  Sheiry  him- 
self  who  set  fire  taOmry  Lane.  We 
■hall  not  at  {nrcsent  go  over  tiie  prQo& 


which  our  friend  was  in  the  habit  of 

adducing,  but  we  always  considered 
it  to  he  a  touch  worthy  of  Sheridan. 

iu  the  biography,  that  we  are 
now  shadowing  fcoth,  we  should  say 
bat  little  of  his  pari i; i n i (  ntary  exer- 
tions. In  f?j)ite  of  what  we  hear 
to  the  contrary,  Sherry  never  made 
any  great  figure  in  parliament.  No- 
.  body  could  believe  him  in  earnest. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  think  of 
Gillray's  caricatures ;  and  you  would 
as  soon  have  paid  serious  attention 
to  Joe  Grimaldi,  or  Charles  Mathews, 
if  sitting  fur  the  borough  o(  (Jock- 
his-moutb,  [a  pun  of  Mathews's  own, 
be  it  remarked],  he  spouted  every 
now  and  \hvu  a  fine  oration,  written 
by  Shiel,  or  Tom  Moore  himself,  or 
any  other  of  the  persons  of  His- 
torical Society  eloquence*  The  cele- 
brated oratbn  in  the  case  of  Warren 
Hastings  was  no  more  than  a  flood 
of  flummery.  Could  hi' — he,  Sheri- 
dan, lor  we  must  never  forget  the 
man,  have  been  sincere  iu  his  in- 
dignation against  any  illicit  means 
of  raising  ue  wind,  except,  indeed, 
so  far  as  his  not  having  any  share  in 
the  plunder,  might  have  roused  his 
jealousy ;  or  who  imagines  tliat  he, 
or  any  body  else,  cand  a  larthing 
about  the  Begums,  whose  case  af-> 
forded  him  an  opportunity  of  making 
certain  conundrums  that  pass  for 
figures  of  speech  i  Who  dreams  that 
he  ever  asked  whether  the  persecu- 
tions raised  against  Hastings  were 
just  or  unjust,  or  that  he  gave  him- 
self tlie  slightest  trouble  of  investi- 
gating the  truth  of  the  facts  he  dress- 
ed up,  as  Moore  would  sav,  in  all 
the  colours  of  the  peacock's  tail? 
The  stories  we  have  of  his  humbug- 
ging the  House  of  Lords,  the  various 
"  witty  passages'*  in  his  conduct  as  a 
manager  of  the  impeachment,  would 
do  honour  to  Tom  Browne,  or  any 
of  the  droUs  of  the  days  of  Charles 
—they  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
Sheridan  looked  upon  the  matter  as 
a  thiim  of  party,  and  to  be  treufed 
with  the  usual  bufibouery  in  which 
it  was  his  rdh  to  meet  such  mat- 
ters. 

True,  Burke  uttered  a  most  mag- 
nificent  sentence  in  panegyric  of  this 
sj)eech ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that 
Burke  was  one  of  the  most  double- 
minded  of  mankind.  Ife  weU  knew 
what  true  oratory  was,  and  we  may 
see,  even  from  the  terms  of  the  pane> 
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gyric,  that  he  was  sneerbg  at  his 
mend's  rbafModies,  while  he  was,  to 
vulgar  eyes,  appearing  to  extol  them ; 

or  perhaps  he  might  have  considered 
them  good  enough  for  the  place  in 
which  they  were  utteri'il,  aii.l  thiuk- 
iug  with  due  scoro  of  the  auditory 
which  tamed  coldly  away  Irom  his 
own  speeches,  that  are  now  con- 
sidered models  of  political  eloquence, 
and  left  him  empty  beaches,  while 
*'  He  went  ou  rctining 
And  duMight  of  conviacing,  while  Ihcy 
dwnfl^t  of  dining." 

mig^t  have  taken  that  method  of 
conveying  to  thcra  his  feeling,  that 
they  were  best  addressed  in  a  style 
which  bears  as  much  resemblance 
to  real  eloquence  as  Britannia  ware 
does  to  silver.  As  we  pass,  we  may 
remark  that  Parliament  had,  about 
tlie  (late  of  Warren  Hastings's  trial, 
reached  the  zenith  of  its  ^spouting 
club  celebrity  ;  had  not  Woodfall  slip, 
ped  in  and  introduced  reporting,  it 
is  probable,  tliat  by  this  time  it  would 
have  hvvn  a  deljating  society  of  as 
iimch  f.iiui,',  wisdom,  and  political 
huuesty  the  Uuiun  at  the  Free- 
masons' Tavern,  or  the  deAmct  Robin 

Huod. 

Now  and  then  Sheridan's  drama- 
tic connexion  obliged  him  to  follow' 
the  clap-trap  of  the  day  ;  hi^  speech 
on  the  mutiny  of  the  Nore,  is  a  case 
in  point  AU  that  Whiggery  oonld 
do,  could  not  repress  tlie  buoyant 
exultation  of  the  country  over  our 
naval  triumphs.  The  navy  was  then, 
and  may  it  ever  be  so  1  the  favourite 
of  the  nation.  We  were  beating  every 
flag  of  every  conntiy  off  the  face  of 
the  waters  ;  and  Dibdin,  honoured 
be  his  name !  was  the  true  Laureat 
of  Euglaiid.  The  theatre,  of  course, 
caught  the  infection,  and  sea-pieces, 
sea-songs,  sea-allosions,  sea-charac- 
ters, were  the  order  of  the  niLrht. 
The  manager  of  our  greatest  theatre 
could  not  avoid  inhaling  the  maritime 
spirit,  and  Drury-lane  prevailed  over 
Brookes's.  The  speech  on  the  nm- 
tiny  was  pretty  much  the  same,  in 
tone  and  manner,  like  t1;nt  which  he 
ailerwards  put  into  the  muuth  of 
RoUaj  and  just  as  dramatic  and 
calculated  for  the  elFect  of.  the  mo- 
ment. We  saw  Pitam  not  long  ago, 
and  heard  with  cold  ears  and  languid 
attention,  that  addrer^s  to  the  Peru- 
vians, which  wc  reiucmbci  in  former 
days,  ere 
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'*  Time  had  thinned  our  flowing  hair. 
And  bent  ut  with  his  Irsn  hand," 

huzzung  and  encoring  in  all  Ae  fer- 
vour of  our  Anti-GaUicunism,  when 

thundered  forth  orn  rntundo  by  John 
Kemble,  on  whose  like  we  never  hhall 
look  again.  We  fear  that  the  speech 
in  Sheridan's  other  theatre  would 
have  sounded  equally  stale  and  un- 
profitable ;  it  was,  however,  wdl 
timed,  and  it  drew  a  house. 

Nor  should       dwdl  much  upon 
his  literature  ;  and  least  of  all  should 
we  seardi  with  pimping  eye  into  his 
papers,  thence  to  draw  forth  the  pri- 
ma^*^amina  of  his  thoughts,  ana  to 
exhibit  the  inside  of  his  mental  work- 
shop.   ITiere  ii»,  however,  one  veij 
cunoos  thing  connected  with  Shoi- 
dan's  literary  career.    He  absolutely 
wrote  nothing  whatever  for  the  last 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  his  life; 
for  the  last  tliirty  the  compusitions  he 
produced,  Pisarro,  the  Forijf  TWfoet, 
&c.,  were  mere  compilations,  and  yet 
they  appear  to  have  cost  him  no  small 
labour,  and  are  in  the  worst  ta«te. 
As  Wilson  Croker  says,  in  hia  I  nmi' 
Uar  E^Uilen,  it  would  8eem  ab  if  in 
his  latter  days  be  was  determined  to 
produce  plays  exactly  on  the  models 
which  in  his  youth  he  had  ridiculed 
in  the  Critic    His  Uirals,  his  ,^rho<il 
/or  Scandalt  his  JUuinHa,  were  the 
compositions  of  his  boyhood  ;  his 
maturer  and  dedining  years  did  not 
bring  forth  even  a  squib  woith  recol- 
lecting. How  is  this  'Ciod  forgive  us! 
— but  the  thought  has  often  dashed 
across  our  mind,  that  8heridau*8 
early  pieces  were  not  oil  his  own. 
We  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  his 
integrity ,  that  it  would  not  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  impnired  if  we  found 
our  duspiciuub  coirect  \  and  it  would 
give  us  rather  a  more  favourable  im* 
presslon  of  his  ingenuity.    Let  ua, 
however,  conclude  our  brief  discus- 
sion upon  old  Of tener -if -need-be,  by 
saying,  that  if  wc  were  comparatively 
siMnt  upon  the  figure  ha  cut  in  par- 
liament and  the  world  of  letters,  we 
should  be  most  eloquent  and  minute 
upon  his  convivial  life,   and  with 
graphic  pen,  describe  tiomc  of  those 
noctea  ccenawite  Deim  at  Mother  But- 
ler's, (the  Finish  of  da^ra  gone  by,) 
where  we  chased  away  in  nis  com* 
pany  the  waning  hours  of  morning 
over  copious  libatiuns  of  brandy  and 
water,  and  lieard  from  the  lipe  of 

him«  whom  the  jealousy  of  Moon 
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depicts  as  a  common-placer  of  his 
jtstb,  more  flashes  of  extemporary 
wit«  more  bursts  of  irresistible  hu- 
moar  elicited  by  the  moment  than 

would  suffice  to  set  up  a  score  of 
such  laborious  pasquiuaders  &&  Tom 
Brown  the  younger. 

My  son  Tom  comes  next.  We  do 
not  remember  that  Tom  wrote  any 
tiling,*  liutlie  was  a  plonsnnt  fellow. 
The  old  man's  ^-peerh  in  C  ovcnt  Gar- 
den, when  standing  ibr  Westminster, 
still  rings  in  our  ears— his  dedaration 
that  he  would  rather  be  remembered 
as  Uie  father  of  Tom  S];ei  idan  than 
as  the  author  of  the  School  for  Scan-' 
dal.  This  was  only  a  clap- trap,  as 
usual,  and  old  Sherry  was  maudlin 
moreover,  but  there  was  something 
affecting  in  its  way,  in  the  allusion 
to  Morni,  the  father  of  Gaul.  It 
was  pleasantly  versified  by  some- 
body whose  name  we  lorget;  nor  can 
we»  for  the  Uyes  of  us,  recollect  the 
lines  sufficiently  to  venture  to  re-print 
thorn.  We  have  a  vngue  reminiscence 
that  the  concluding  verse  was  some- 
thing, as  if  the  poet  had  said  : 

**  When  you  sec  me,  quite  done,  laid  ail 

under  the  table, 
No  longer  ooounanding  the  glad  Ha!  ha! 

ha! 

May  i<ornc  kind  oiic  exdaims  when  no 

mure  I  uta  able, 
<  Theie  lies  a  good  felbw-^Tom  Sherry's 

papal?" 

Some  of  the  ladies  of  the  family 
were  literary— a  Mrs.  Lefanu,  re- 
lated, we  forget  in  what  degree, 
writes  novels,  which  we  have  heard 
are  as  good  as  those  generally  given 
to  the  world  by  A.  K.  Newman ;  and 
Tom's  widow  has  lately  published  a 
novel,  named  "Carwell,"  a  tale  of 
crime  and  sorrow.  This  book  we 
have  not  read,  but  we  understand  it 
contains  much  matter  about  the  in- 
side of  prisons,  and  displays  some 
intimacy  with  the  science  of  bill- 
drawing.  The  Literary  Gazette  re- 
viewed it  favourably ;  we  own  how- 
ever we  were  struck  with  the  na  ivety  of 
the  critic's  wonder,  how  tlic  fair  au- 
thor sho  uld  have  picked  up  her  know- 
ledge of  such  matters.  W  in  ,  Jerdan, 
man,  the  lady  was  Dick  Sheridan's 


daughter-in-law,  andTomSherldap's 

wife. 

All  this  time  we  have  been  most 

ungraciously  suffiering  Mrs.  Norton 
and  her  pretty  poem,  the  "  Undying 
One,"  to  wait,  as  it  were,  in  the  ante- 
chamber; but  she  will  forgive  us 
^when  she  finds  th«t  we  have  beea 
occupied  in  paying  our  respects  to 
her  ancestors,  in  our  usual  ceremo- 
nious fashion.  Mrs.  Norton's  muse 
is  of  a  much  graver  kind  than  any 
which  dictated  their  works. 
grand-daughter  of  Old  Sherry  scarce* 
ly  writes  any  thing  but  the  deepest 
pathetic.  She  ha>  here  chosen  no  less 
a  person  than  the  Wandeiinc:  Jew, 
as  her  hero;  and  as  in  Mr.  Croly's 
Salathiet,  he  is  all  eloquence  and 
sublimity — so  here  in  the  hands  of 
Mrs.  Norton  lie  h  nil  for  love.  In 
Mrs.Norttm's  hands,  inch^ed,  it  would 
be  strange  if  any  body  could  be  other- 
wise. 

In  tiie  original  storv  of  the  Wan- 
dering Jew,  he  is  only  a  cobbler — 
but  those  who  invented  the  tale  lived 
before  the  time  when  Childe  Harold, 
and  the  rest  of  that  brotherhood,  had 
framed  the  ideal  of  heroes.   He  is 
no  cobbler  here,  but  a  Byronian 
the  purest  pattern. 
.    Iff  stands  before  ht  r  now — and  who  is  he 
Into  whose  outspreail  aims  confidingly 
She  eitigs  her  ftiry  telf  ? — Unlike  the  Ibnns 
That  woo  and  win  a  woman**  love— <<he 
?:tnrras 

Of  deep  contending  passions  ate  not  aeeii 
DarkeDing  Che  features  where  they  onoe 

have  hocn, 

Nor  the  bright  workings  of  a  generous  soul, 
Of  feelingi  hidf  cgnceal'd,   explain  the 
whole. 

But  thtTc  i  something  wo' d  -  cannot  express 
A  gloomy,  deep,  and  quiet  Uxetiue»i» ; 
A  recklessness  of  all  the  blows  of  fate — 
A  brow  untoudk'd  by  k>Te,  midiinm*d  by 

hate — 

As  i4  iu  all  its  stores  of  crime  and  care, 
Earth  held  nosufffering  now  Ibr  him  to  bear. 
Yes — all  is  passionless— the  hollow  cheek 
Tlmsc  pale  thin  lips  shall  never  wreatlie 
with  smiles; 
Ev'n  now,  'mid  joy,  unmov'd  and  sad  they 
speak 

In  spite  of  all  hh  Linda's  winning  wiles. 
Yet  can  we  read,  what  all  die  rest  denies, 
That  he  hath  leeltngi  of  a  mortal  birth. 


•  We  may  be  ni' striken  in  this.  Sinro  the  above  wa-s  written,  we  have  seen,  m  Lady 
Charlotte  Campbell  Uury  ^J  Journal  of  the  Heart,"  a  poem  by  Tom  Shenctan,  on  tbo 
Iwisofthe  Saiaanha.  Of  tins  composition  wo  cannot  approve.  Itfanogreatinalter  mitsef, 
»d  it  bnitates  Tom  Car^j-U H  utV-  of  the  Baltie."  in  manner  and  rhydnn,  n.  M.cly 
as  Tom  CompbeU's  said  Battle  imitaUs  the  Danish  song  "  King  ChrisUaa  i  ot  which 
hereafter. 
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la  die  wild  sorrow  of  those  dark  bright  eyes. 
Bent  on  that  fiwrm— his  one  de«  link  to 

earth. 

He  loves— and  lie  is  loved!  then  whatavaU 
The  scornful  words  wUdi  «eek  to  bniid 

^  shame?" 
To  ttie  young  lady  who  flung  her 
fairy  self  into  his  arias  he  reveals  hia 
history.     The  passage  which  de- 
scribes the  eflFecto  of  tb«  cnite  upon 
Iktm  is  pretty  and  barmomoos. 
•*  I  stood  awhile,  atiflingmy  gasping  breath, 
FearfilUy  gazing  on  tluir  scene  of  death  : 
Then  with  a  shuddering  groan  of  pain  I 
shrouded 

My  atnunhig  eyet,  and  tum'd,  a  cower- 
ing wonn, 

To  cither  side  where  grimly  death  had 
clouded 

The  image  of  his  Maker  in  man's  form. 
On  one  low  cross  a  dark  and  fearful  brow, 
On  wliich  the  dew»  of  death  are  standing 

liOW, 

Shows  black  despair : 
And  on  the  other,  though  the  eye  be  dim, 
And  quivering  anguish  in  each  stiffening 
Umb, 

Mercy  and  hope  are  there ! 
Then  rose  the  wailing  aoond  of  woman's 
woe 

AppeaKng  imto  Heaven, 
And  sinners  bow'd  their  heads,  and  bent 

them  low, 
And  howl'd  to  be  forgiven — 
And  / glaneed  madly  round — One  aAer  one 

They  stole  away,  and  I  wa^  left  alone — 
l—ifw  Utuhjing  One  J  in  that  dim  night  I 
Oh !  wordjj  can  never  tell  my  ionl*a 
al&%fat; 

The  sickening,  thrilling,  darluand  fiiinting 

fear  * 
That  rose  within  my  breast:— I  leem'd  to 

hear 

A  thousand  voices  round  :  T  rould  not  pray, 
But  fled  in  solitary  shame  away." 

He  wanders  over  the  world,  as 
Mrs.  Norton  makes  him  8(w»  in 
ceaseless  grief  j  but  as  Mrs.  Norton 
makes  lum  do,  a  very  Don  Juan 
among  till  girls.  He  falls  in  love 
with  £dith,  who  was 

•*  A  light  and  tovdy  thing. 
Fair  as  the  opening  flower  of  early  spring. 
The  deep  rose  crinibon  d  in  her  laughing 
cheek, 

And  her  eyes  secm'd  without  die  tongue 

to  speak  ; 

Those  dark  blue  glorious  orbs !— oh !  sum> 
mertkies 

Were  nothin<i  to  the  heaven  of  her  eyet. 
And  then  !^he  had  a  witching  art 
To  wUe  all  sadness  from  the  heart; 
Wild  as  the  half-tamed  gazelle, 
She  hounded  over  hill  and  dell, 
Breaking  on  you  when  alone 
With  her  sweet  and  ailvery  tone. 


Dandng  to  her  gentle  lute 

With  lier  light  and  fairy  foot; 
Or  to  our  lone  meeting-place 
Stealing  slow  with  gentle  pace, 
To  tudc  amon^  tlie  feathery  femi 
And,  while  waiting  \wr  return, 
I  wander'd  up  and  down  lor  hours- 
She  started  from  amid  the  llowerB, 
Wild,  and  fresh,  and  bright  as  they. 
To  wing  again  her  sportive  way." 

Ed i til  dies  of  grief  on  findinc; 
that  she  has  married  the  Wandering 
Jew — and  he  goes  fighting  in  the 
cause  of  Liberty — and  on  the  field  of 
battle  meets  a  widow  of  the  name  of 
Xarifa,  singing  sadly  over  Iter  slain 
husband. 

"  My  early  and  my  ^niy  love,  why  silent 

dost  thou  lie, 
When  heavy  grief  is  in  my  heart,  and  tear* 

drops  in  mine  eye ; 
I  call  thee,  but  thou  answerest  not,  all 

loody  though  I  be: 
Wilt  thou  not  burst  the  boodsof  deep,  and 
rise  to  comfort  me  t 
Oh  I  wake  thee — ^wakc  thee  from  Uiy 
rest  upon  the  tented  field : 
This  fidthlul  breast  shall  be  at  oaee  thy 

pillow  and  thy  shield ; 
If  thou  hast  doubted     itt  truth  and  cm- 

ttcmcy  beforet 
Oh!  wake  thee  now,  and  it  will  strife  to 
love  thee  even  more,"  &c.  &c. 
A  short  courtship  suflSccs  of  course 
to  win  over  a  lady  who  sings  so 
much  of  her  only  love,  and  her  undy- 
ing constancy.  Mrs.  Norton  puts  in- 
to more  flowing  vene,  the  old  song  of 
«  Would  you  court  a  ftir  widow  of  fcrty 
years,'  &C.  - 

as  follows : 

«  And  10  It  wa»— our  teaiftd  hearts  did  ding 
And  twine  togetlier  ev*n  in  sorrowing ; 
And  we  became  as  one — her  orphan  boy 
Lisp'd  the  word  '  Father'  as  his  dark 
eyes  gated, 
With  their  expressive  glance  of  tumt]  joy, 
Into  my  face,  half  pleased  and  half 
amazed. 

And  we  did  duett  tegeiher,  etdmlyfond 
With  oar  own  low,  mid  not  a  wish  beyond" 

Thin  lady  dies  of  a  broken  heart, 
because  her  husband  is  in  *'  ceaseless 
woe,**  leaving  him,  however,  a  son, 
who,  in  due  time,  gets  married.  Tim 
veraillcatlonof  the  scene  of  the  bri- 
dal day  is  very  pleasant,  and  shews 
a  good  command  of  langruagr. 
«  The  hall  was  bright  with  nuuiy-colour'd 
lamps; 

The  air  was  peopled  with  toft  happy 

sounds : 

And,  rrm1e<';  of  the  dewy  midnight  damps, 
Yuuag  If  el  were  twinkling  in  the  moon- 
lit grounds; 
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Xhc  purple  wine  was  mantling  in  the  cup, 
Aud  Hushing  its  ridi  huu  upon  theur 
brows, 

Who  bent  with  eager  lips  to  quaff  it  up, 
And  add  their  laughter  to  the  loud 
fwonae: 

The  menry  jest— die  flupeialifious  tale— 
The  random  quesUoii,  and  the  tarl 

reply. 

Bang  on  inmumntringf  eonftHed— till  pale 
The  moonUght  waned*  and  left  the 

dnwning  sky. 
The  light  dance  ceased — by  lips  as  sweet 
as  thine 

The  word  of  fimd  fiuwwdl  waa  alowly 

said ; 

Many  departed — many  &ank  siipinei 
Uith  folded  amu  beneath  eadi  he«?y 

head. 

But  slili*  with  every  lingering  tardy  guett 
The  brimming  wine-cup  circled  as 

before: 

And  still  went  round  the  oft  repealed  jest, 
Which  with  impatient  glance  the  bride- 

groom  bore— 
There  was  a  traveQer,  who  dmnoed.  to  be 
Invited  %vith  thi?;  joyous  company ; 
And  he  wa^t  tciiiug  of  the  wondrous 

nghte— 

The  popular  tporti— 4he  itiange  and  iviUI 

deliglus 

Which  in  far  countries  he  had  heard  and 
Been; 

And  once  in  Italy,  where  he  had  been, 
How  in  great  ruiu'd  Eome  he  heard  a 
•trange 

Wild  horrible  tale  of  one  who^  tat  a  crime 
Too  deadly  to  relate,  might  never  change^ 
But  live  undying  to  the  end  of  time : 
One  who  bad  wandered  sadly  up  and  down 
Through  emy  aoany  land  and  peopled 
town, 

With  Cain's  dark  sign  deep  branded  on 

his  brow — 
A  haggard  thing  of  gnlli^  and  wanl^  and 

woe!— 

Breathings  ihat  seem'd  like  sobs,  so  loud 
they  came 

And  chokin^y  ftom  OQt  taj  trembling 

fxamet 

Pin'd  up  die  awfid  pause  wldeh  came  at 

length* 

As  if  to  give  hia  words  more  honid 

strength. 

And  9wry  eye  tum'd  wonderingly  and 

wild 

Upon  my  iacc»  while  shudderingly  I 
nniled, 

And  said,  *  It  is  n  feaifid  tale  indeed; 
But  onr  thnt  scaroo  needs  dannt  ye^ 

since  ye  are 
Firom  the  dark  fiend  whom  Heaven  such 

fdie  decreed. 
And  Home's  imperial  ruins,  distant  far.' 
More  had  i  said*  nor  heeded  their  reply, 
Bnt  that  Abdallah  met  my  glance,  and 
nsey — 


And  on  his  face  I  flxM  my  wandering  f»ye, 
Which  glared,  and  glared,  and  gkixcd, 
and  would  not  doae,"  frcftc; 

The  oonaequenee  is  a  quarrel^  and 
Uie  son  leaves  hira.  We  cannot  help 
remembering  the  parting  of  St*  Leon 

and  his  6on. 

He  seta  out  ti-aveiling  again,  and 
eeea  many  acenea  of  life,  aome  of 
which  are  beautifully  depicted^  and 
at  laat  he  comes  to  Ireland*  where 

  "  In  tVip  onfnmn  time 

By  the  broad  Shauuon'ii  banks  of  beauty 
roaming" 

he  finds  an  Irish  woman  drowning 
her  fenuJe  infant  to  aave  it  from  dy« 
ing,  on  which  he  rescues  the  ehild* 
and  adopts  it.     The  consequence 

iiiiiy  be  guessed. 

"  That  litlle  outcast  grew  a  liiiry  girl, 
A  beaudAil,  a  most  beloved  one. 

There  was  a  diarm  in  every  separate  nirl 
Whose  rmgs  of  jet  hung  glistening  in 
the  smi, 

WUch  waim'd  her  marble  brow.  There 

was  a  grace 
Peculiar  to  herself  ev'n  firom  the  first: 
Shadows  and  thong^tfitlness  you  seon'd 

to  trace 

Upon  that  biow,  and  then  a  sudden 

burst 

Of  snnniness  and  laughter  sparkled  oat. 

And    spread    their  aya  of  Joy&lMH 

about,"  &c.  8;r. 

This,  it  appears,  hnyiponed  in  the 
first  year  of  legal  memory. 

**  When  the  scared  remnant  of  my  wretched 

race 

Gave  England's  Bicfaard  gifts  to  let  dian 

be 

AU  unmolested  In  dieir  ndsery.*' 

As  she  grows  uy,  he  lecommcnUs 
her  a  faoalMnd : 
«  Answering,  diere  came 
A  deep,  low,  tremulous  sob^  which  thriU'd 
my  frame. 

A  moment,  diat  young  finrm  dufunk  bade 
'  abash'd 

At  its  own  feelings;  and  all  v  iinly  dash'd 
The  tear  aside,  which  speedily  rcturn'd 
To  quendi  die  cheek  wha«  fleedng 

blushes  hiirn'tL 
A  moment,  wliile  I  sought  her  fears  to 
stay, 

The  lunid  gill  in  silence  shrank  away — 
A  moment,  from  my  gnq^  her  hand  with* 
drew— 

A  moment,  hid  her  features  from  my 

view- 
Then  rising,  sank  with  teaia  upon  my 

brcai>t. 

Her  struggles  and  her  love  at  once  con- 
fess*d.'* 

o  2 
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They  live  together  very  happily; 
Imt  it  would  seem  aa  if  the  Irisli- 

waman's  fancy  had  infected  him ;  for 

when  he  reflects  that  Miriam  (an  odd 
Irish  name.)  must  die  a  natural  death, 
it  grieves  him  so  much  that  he  mur- 
den  her.  He  U  tried — sentenced  to 
be  brolcen  on  the  wheel— escapes  by 
favour  nf  a  thunder  storm — is  taken 
again — ^voted  non  compos,  and  clap- 
ped  in  a  madhou&e,  where  he  is  iiept 
for  a  eentury. 

**  Days,  mondu,  wadjtmn  taU*d  an,  and  I 

had  been 
A  prisoner  a  century;  had  s(  on 
Change  after  duiuge  among  my  keepers ; 

heard 

The  ihrieks  of  new'^nuide  captives,"  frc 

How  ho  escapes  is  not  mentioned, 
and  at  the  hi  ginning  of  the  hook  wc 
lind  him  iu  love  with  Linda.  Her 
he  carries  off  in  the  manner  of  young 
"Lochinvar,  who  cnme  out  of  the 
west"  from  an  expecting  bridegroom. 
He  gt  t.-^  her  on  board  in  Spain,  we 
believe,  and 

**  Graceful  as  cortli's  moit  gentle  daugh> 
ten, 

That  good  ship  nib  thvoiigli  the  gleam- 
ing spray- 
Like  a  beautiful  dream  on  die  durkcu'd 
waten. 

Tin  ihe  anchors  in  Olala*  bey." 

Mrs.  Norton  has  a  queer  note  on 

this  passage. 

*♦  Thi.s  particular  anchomge  was  orij^i- 
nally  intended  to  be  of  j»crvice  to  uiy  rca- 
den,  as  a  chronolugical  date,  bringing  the 
Undying  One  to  a  modern  ara,  ;hu  land- 
h)g  of  the  French  in  Irrl;iml,  in  1798  ; 
but  liavingi  for  reasons  sati:>tactory  to  my- 
self, omitted  the  pesaagCt  I  take  this  op- 
portunity of  nientioiiiiig  my  previoaa 
vicwa." 

Hum !  it  would  be  the  most  un- 
gallant  tliiim  in  the  world  to  doubt 
this;  but  if  a  lady  had  not  told  us  so, 
we  should  have  thought  Rillala  was 
introduced  for  the  "  previous  view" 
of  brin^inpr  in  n  puff  upon  Krin  in  ge- 
neral, ai'.d  Moore  in  particular. 

"  Erin  I— be  hush'd,  my  lyre  I    Oh  1 

thou,"  &c 
Or,  with  a  burst  of  glorious  song, 
Bear  nnr  mpt  souls  in  dreams  alonjj: 
Tbe  songs  tiiey  sing,  the  lays  they  pour, 
Shall  bring  ut  back  thy  ^enitis— Moore  \ 
Oh  !  yes — by  all  thai    .;ers  feel, 
When  from  thy  lip  the  low  words  steid : 
Hy  many  an  unregarded  ^iigh 
The  Kinds  have  caught  in  passing  by : 


By  wild  finr  diesnt  of  liglit  divine. 
That  come  not,  save  to  soids  like  thine : 
By  the  licart-sweUinf:  thou  hast  wrOQgfat: 
By  thy  deep  melody  of  thought ; 
'By  tear,  and  song,  and  ardour  won 
The  haip  of  Etia  is  thine  own  V* 

Which  last  rhyme,  dear  Mrs. 

Norton,  is  not  eomme  ilfaut. 

After  the  anchorapre  sad  things 
orrur.  Ishal  (tiie  Wandering  Jew) 
ruub  down  the  vessel  containing  Lin- 
da's brother  and  betrothed — ^his  own 
vessel  catches  fire — he  rescues  the 
lady  with  difficulty— but  she  diesim^ 
mediately  after, 

**  And  the  Undying  One  is  left  aloacw" 

The  verses,  as  the  specumens  we 

have  quoted  will  shew,  are  very 
grucel'i;!  and  pretty,  and  tbe  poem  is 
full  of  line  passages.  We  must  not 
blame  a  lady,  and  so  handsome  a 
lady  too,  iFor  making  firr  Wandering 
Jew  a  lover,  ff  he  he  exhihited  in  a 
luLrhcr  f^i^ht  of  poetry  he  ini.->t  take 
anulhcr  shape.  How  could  an  undy- 
ing person  continue  to  love  a  scries  of 
perishable  being-  with  an  affection 
that  draw.,  with  it  intense  suffering 
for  tlieir  removal  ?  He  must  sooti 
have  become  perfectly  imiifierent  to 
the  transitory  creatures  about  him. 
The  common  ]>icturewhich  represents 
the  Jew  as  being  deeply  rellL'i(ni>, 
and  abstracted  from  tho  ordinary 
cares  and  avocations  of  mankind, 
and  moaning  continually  for  the  ex- 
tended idoratiun  of  his  life,  because 
of  the  continual  temptations  to  sin, 
wlrich  ahiflinr;:  in  the  h.ody  nece:>sfirily 
exposes  him  to,  is,  after  all,  far  more 
poetical,  and  capable  of  beiug  deco- 
rated with  the  sterner  graces  of  song 
than  the  fine  melodiouB  rose-bud  sor- 
rowings of  Mrs.  Norton. 

Nevertheless,  wc  ruu&l  gently  bcaii 
a  lady.  Can  it  be  true,  however,  that 
she  ever  indulges  in  any  of  the  moods 
described  in  one  of  her  notes  ? 

**  It  would  be  a  sonroe  of  infinite  satia- 

faction  tn  me,  if.  hy  a  very  feeMe  (U>rrip- 
dou  of  what  wan  vrry  strongly  I'eit,  1  conid 
import  to  my  readers  one  tenth  part  of  tbe 
dread  and  honor  I  experienced  on  a  rind* 
Inr  o(T.is"*nn  to  thr  one  related  in  the  poem. 
It  was  my  misi'ortuue  that  night  to  go  to 
feat  at  vaiianoe  with  aome  of  thoae  '  near 
and  dear  unto  me ;'  and,  widi  a  humility 
natural  to  my  waking  h.  urs.  exrijrgeradng 
the  efiect  produced  on  their  niindi  by  my 
conduct,  I  supposed  tbcm  all  dead  of  grich 


*  Query  ?-^ls  thL»  the  proper  pronunciation  of  this  cbttticai  word. 
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Remorse  instantly  took  possession  of  my 
hitherto  callous  heart,  and,  witli  a  paji&ioii- 
«te  invocation  on  the  names  of  the  depart^ 
ed,  I  threw  myself  back  on  my  visionary 
sofa  nnH  wept,  I  had  not  hepu  in  that  si- 
tuation many  minutes,  bclbre  I  heard  thoce 
ftmiliarvoieeseaHlng^niebymtnie.  The  tones 
sounded  as  if  from  a  distance  ;  wherenpon, 
nnrovcrinij  my  face,  I  looked  towards  the 
winduw,  but,  to  my  surprise,  the  speakers 
were  dose  at  my  feet,  1ookin(<  just  as  they 
dill  hoforc  niy  unnatund  < ofidiu't  caused 
their  untimely  end.  A  teeiing  ui'  being 
hoojced  fla:shed  across  my  mind,  and  I  was 
tempted  to  exclaim  witli  the  Giaour — 
***  I  knew  'iw.is  ral<( — theii  tx.\\V\  not  die  !' 

Fearful,  however,  ot  otfeuding  my 
newly  reoovefcd  IHends,  I  remained  silent, 
and  so  did  they,  till  their  silence,  and  the 
nnuUtrnhlc  com]vo'!nre  itf  their  counte- 
nances, produced  tliat  sick  dread  which  b 
only  felt  In  dreams.  There  was  neither 
grief,  gladness,  dlsfdeastire*  nor  surprise 
visibh'  on  their  counfennnces — they  merely 
looked  at  me ;  and  gntdually,  as  1  gazed, 
the  colours  of  the  drapery  worn  by  them, 
(*  gay  attire,'  meet  for  London  after 
Easter,)  grew  more  and  more  pale  and  in- 
distinct, till  the  whole,  (not  even  excepUng 
tfieir  fisatures,)  became  one  deadly  wliite, 
the  eyes  nnlv  rctninin^j  n  fort  of  faint  tin^e 
of  tlieir  original  hue,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  resemblance  of  each  figure  to  its 
living  original  was  perfect ;  they  stood  quite 
still,  niul  might  have  stood  there  till  now ; 
but  that  1  woke  in  the  greatest  posiiiblc 
agony  of  ndnd— >I  might  almost  add,  of 
body,  for  my  heart  beat  so  full  and  heavily, 
1  thought  it  woidd  have  hurst— it  did  not 
however :  I  met  my  friends  at  breakfitst, 
convinced  that  ghosts  apfiear  precisely  in 
that  way,  and  praying  Heaven  to  preserve 
nae  from  such  another  night." 

We  prav  sincfrcly  that  every  time 
she  trati&gresdes  so  far  as  to  spoil  her 
cbamins  face  by  being  angiy  wiUi 
any  body*  she  may  see  as  many 
ghosts  as  ever  visitnl  Sam  Coleri(|c:e, 
or  Nicolay,  the  hf)oksc!k'r  of  Ikrlin. 

The  occasional  verses  at  the  end  of 
the  Undying  One,  are  in  general 
cliarraing.  We  cannot  say  that  we 
like  Mrs.  Norton's /wn.  Tliouirh  .^lie 
b  of  Irish  breed,  her  song  i;eginDing 
**  VVirusthru  thi'it  my  beautiful  Jewel," 
is  wot  the  potato.  As  her  forte  b  the 
melancholy,  (we  should  be  sorry  to 
think  that  she  is  so  unhappy  as  she 
paints  herbclf,)  we  conclutle  witii  the 
following.  Header,  if  you  have  any 
taste,  yon  will  a^ree  with  us,  that 
there  is  much  which  is  beantifiil  and 
touching  in 

"  THE  CARr.I.rsS  WORD. 
•*  A  word  is  riiiging  thro*  my  brain, 
It  was  not  meant  to  give  luc  pain ; 


It  hiid  no  tone  to  hid  it  stay. 
When  other  tilings  had  past  away; 
It  bad  no  meaning  more  than  all 
Which  in  an  idle  hour  fall : 
It  was  when  /r.«^  the  sound  I  heard 
A  lightly  utttred,  careless  word. 

**  That  word— oh  1  i^doth  haunt  me  now. 
In  scenes  of  joy,  in  scenes  of  woe; 

By  night,  by  day,  in  $im  or  shade, 
With  the  half  smile  that  gently  played 
Reproachfully,  and  gave  Uie  sound 
Eternal  power  thro*  life  to  wound. 

There  i   riu  v  i  e  I  ever  luMrd, 
So  deeply  lix  d  o-s  that  one  word. 

"  When  in  the  laughing  crowd  some  tone, 
Like  tliosc  whose  joyous  sound  i^  gone, 
Strikes  on  my  esTi  I  shrink — for  then 
Tl-.c  rareless  word  corner  hack  agun« 
\S  hen  all  alone  1  sit  and  gaze 
Upon  Ae  eheerAd  honae^fiic  Uase, 
Lo  !  freshly  as  when  first  'twas  heaxdf 
Returns  that  lightly  uttered  word. 

**  When  dreasos  Ining  back  die  days  of 

old. 

With  all  that  wldies  oould  not  Md  t 
And  from  my  feverish  couch  1  start 
To  press  a  shadow  to  my  heart— 
Amid  its  beating  echoes,  clear 
That  little  word  I  seem  to  hear : 
In  vain  I  say,  while  it  is  heard. 
Why  weep  ? — 'twas  btit  a  foolish  word. 

*'  It  romes — and  with  it  come  the  tears, 
Tlic  hopes,  the  joys  of  former  years ; 
Forgotten  smiles,  fbi^ten  looks, 
Tliirk  a?:  dcnd  leaves  nn  antiunn  brooks, 
And  all  as  joyless,  tliough  they  were 
The  brightest  things  life's  spring  could 
share. 

Oh !  w  onld  to  God  I  ne'er  had  heard 
That  iiglitiy  uttered,  t;ireles>  word  ! 

"  It  was  the  first,  the  only  one 
Of  thoaa  whidi  lips  Ibr  ever  gone 
Breathed  hi  Ihelr  love— -which  had  fiir  me 

Rebuke  of  harshness  at  my  glee  : 
And  Lf  those  lips  were  here  to  say, 
*  Beloved,  let  it  pass  away,* 
Ah  !  then,  prrehancc — hut  I  have  heard 
The  last  dear  tone — the  caiele<ss  word  ! 

"  Oh !  ye  who,  meeting,  sigh  to  part, 
Whose  words  are  treasures  tu  »utiiL'  heart, 
Deal  gently,  ere  the  dark  days  come. 
When  earth  hath  hut  for  one  a  home; 
Lest,  musing  o'er  the  past,  like  me. 
They  feel  their  hearts  wnmg  bitterly, 
And,  heeding  not  what  dse  they  heard. 
Dwell  weeping  on  a  careless  word." 

Farewell,  Caroline  Elizabeth  Sarali 
Norton !  and  we  hope  soon  to  see 
you  again. 

We  rather  think  we  shall  give  her 
a  place  in  our  Gallery  of  Portraits. 
ITow  would  she  like  to  be  drawn? 
All  our  ladies  (and  we  have  nt  least 
a  dozen)  arc  to  have  carte  bkiuchc  iu 
that  particular,  ^ 
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It  mnflt  ezdte  mdandioly  fedinga  in 

the  fnendB  of  a  great  man,  or,  what 
may,  more  probably,  be  called  the 
remains  of  a  great  man  ; — ^to  see  iiim 
gradually  decline  in  public  esttms- 
tum,  and  peitinadoiisly  peniat  in 
an  inglorious  coniae*  tiH  he  becomes, 
without  being  conscious  of  it,  the 
object  of  ircncral  scorn.  When  we 
read  ol  tiie  famous  Duke  of  Ormond, 
in  his  old  age,  threading  the  mazea 
of  the  dissolute  court  of  Charka  11., 
heedless  of  the  studied  insults  of  his 
sovereign,  the  mockery  of  the  minion, 
and  the  lewd  jest  of  the  courtesan, 
we  lianU^  know  whether  most  to  td- 
mire  the  inTincible  fidelity  of  his  at- 
tachment, or  detest  the  slavish  ser- 
vility of  his  character.  An  uncpn- 
sciousness  of  self-debasement  is  the 
infirmity  of  dotage,  which,  if  it  fail 
to  exehie  our  diagoat^  ia  owing  to 
aome  early  redeeming  qualitiea,  aome 
vestige  of  laurels  not  yet  withered, 
or  some  deeds  of  valour,  or  public 
services  not  yet  forgotten.  To  see  a 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England 
redooed  to  a  state  of  panperism,  and, 
with  one  in  the  crave,  braving 
obloquy  bv  marrying  a  washerwo- 
man, is  a  bumiiiatmg  sight ;  but  to 
aea  Ihe  hero  of  a  hundred  hattiea,  the 
anperannnated  object  of  a  nation'a 
idolatry,  encountering  odium,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  surmounting  insur- 
mountable ditticulties,  adjudicating 
on  measures  which  he  does  not 
vnderatand,  and  flattering  himaelf 
that  he  is  serving  his  country  whm 
he  is  inflicting  upon  it  serious  and 
unpardonable  injuries,  flattering  him- 
self that  he  is  acquiring  fresh  fame 
when  he  ia  invoking  uie  hate  and 
the  dension  of  a  whole  nation— 
pnrh  a  sight  is  as  painful  as  it  is 
pitiful.  An  able  and  cxperii-nced  ge- 
neral, may,  in  au  evil  hour,  be  se- 
duced from  hia  vigilance;  and  by 
naglect,  or  a  fidae  step,  may  aully  hta 
well-earned  honours,  and  be  com- 
pelled to  bury  in  seclusion  the  hopes 
of  a  long  and  perilous  life.  Such  a 
man  we  pity.  A  popular  minister 
may,  by  aome  act  of  foUy  and  in- 
justice become  the  martyr  of  his  good 
intentions.  Wo  naturally  pity  such 
a  mmister.  A  minister  may  bv  the 
victim  of  ignorance  or  |)opular  fren- 
sy;  or  he  may  be  the  tooJj  and^  con- 


sequently the  victim  of  a  aingle  ty- 
rant.   We  partly  pity  and  partly 

despise  such  a  man.  A  minister, 
actuated  by  seitish  views  and  insa- 
tiate ambition,  or  by  a  disregard  of 
public  opinion  and  catabliahed  prin- 
ciplea,  and  a  calkma  indifference  aa 
to  the  roiis<'f]ucnces  of  hia  measurp?*, 
may  ctimpromise  the  interests  of  his 
sovereign,  indict  dreadful  calamities 
on  a  people,  and  involve  bia  ooontry 
iu  civil  war ;  such  a  minbter  we  na- 
turally despise,  and  in  hi<  overthrow 
or  his  disgran  ,  ijr  a  still  more  moni- 
tory consummation,  we  rejoice. 

onch  apectadeay  however  calcn- 
lated  to  excite  onr  pity,  oar  lidicole^ 
our  disgust,  or  our  resentment,  are, 
even  in  these  days,  by  no  means 
uncommon.  It  seems  to  be  the  will 
of  providence  that  kings  as  well  as 
miniatcra  ahootd  deapiae  all  the  lea- 
aona  of  experience;  and  this  feel- 
in  et,  perhaps,  has  its  origin  in  a  sa- 
lutniT  infatuation.  We  ought  never 
to  forget  that  wc  owe  Magna  Charta 
to  the  bigotry,  insolence,  and  rapaci- 
ty of  king  John.  M.  de  Polignac  bo 
conferred  inestimable  blessings  on 
France ;  and,  perhaps,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Sir  James  Scarlet^ 
actuated  by  a  noble  ambition,  and 
the  pureat  patriotiam,  are  desiroua 
to  do  aa  mndi  for  England. 

At  any  rate  we  beg  leave,  with 
great  deti  ixnce  and  much  compas- 
sion, Lu  address  the  above  remoiks 
to  theae  distinguished  individnala 
and  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vants— to  the  Duke  and  his  frirmd, 
to  8ir  Robert  of  Tarn  worth,  Mr. 
George  Dawson,  not  of  Derry,  nor 
of  Dublin,  but  of  Harwich^  the  three 
junior  Peels,  of  nowhere,  and  all 
the  rejected  subalterns  whom  the 
prestMit  rlecti'in  has  cast  forth  to 
sink  m  the  waters  of  oblivion,  or 
float  upon  the  foul  surface  of  the 
Dead  Sea— we  mean  the  aea  of  cor* 
ruption.  They  may  apply  them» 
each  to  himself,  as  they  may  bo 
fonn<l  pertinent.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  recent  occurrences  here  aiid 
elaewheremay  have  rendered  themkaa 
applicable,  seeing  that  they  are  likely 
to  be  deprived  of  the  pf)wer  of  render- 
ing themselves  as  obnoxious  as  they 
hail  pre-concerted. 

Whatever  may  have  been  their 
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intentions,  it  is  now  pretty  dear  tiiat 
they  win  be  denied  the  pleasure  and 
the  honour  of  carrying  them  into 
effect.  The  nation,  we  strongly  bus- 
peet,  is  doomed  to  lose  the  benefit  of 
their  ser\'ices  and  we  presume  upon 
their  modrsty  in  believing  that  they 
win  I  t  t  il  I  into  ohsrurity  without 
claiming,  at  the  hands  of  the  pwple, 
their  just  reward. 

The  result  of  the  election  is  a 
most  signal  effort  of  just  vengeance 
upon  the  ministry.  At  no  period,  in 
the  history'  of  this  country,  has  the 
anihoritatiTe  Toice  of  Downing  Street 
been  less  regarded.  The  government 
stands  utterly  helpless  and  forsaken 
— tleserted  like  a  sinking  transport 
by  all  on  board,  except  the  convicts 
In  chains.  No  candidate  on  any 
hustings  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
with  the  illustrious  exceptions  of  the 
Lotrd  of  Macleod,  Mr.  George  Daw- 
son, and  a  corporation  hack  of  the 
rotUtH  and  desraded  borough  of  £d- 
Inbntig^,  has  had  the  temerity  or  the 
bad  taste  openly  to  profess  himself 
a  supporter  of  the  Wellington  admi- 
nistration. Wherever  a  candidate  has 
been  so  much  as  suspected  of  such 
adherence  or  such  folly,  he  has  in- 
variably been  rejected.  A  situation 
in  the  royal  household  has,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  been  consnlered 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  a  success- 
All  canvass,  and  the  situation  has 
accordingly  been  vacated  in  order  to 
remove  the  objection.  Any  thing 
like  this  extent  of  degradation  never 
wa^j  before  heaped  upon  or  endured 
by  any  ministry.  Every  popular 
candidate  has  been  compelled,  of 
course  from  a  sense  of  sclf-intcrcst, 
to  preface  his  pn'tensions  with  an 
unc^uaiihed  dibciauuer  of  any  con- 
nexion, near  or  more  remote,  pro* 
visionid  or  accidental,  nnder  any 
chances  or  circumstances,  with  the 
Duke,  his  colleagues,  or  his  minions. 
Even  in  Yorkshire,  where,  it  might 
be  supposed,  a  little  jockeyship  would 
have  averted  the  difficulty,  it  had  to 
be  all  plain  sailing,  Mr.  Jirougham 
was  compelled  to  throw  the  Lynd- 
hurst  roils  overboard  before  the  first 
ttart.  His  panegyric  upon  tiie 
Duke  ibr  carrying  the  "  healing 
measure,"  was  like  that  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  ^^mithficld,  who  cuts  and 
slashes,  and  tlays  and  mangles  the 
devoted  animal  which  he  praises  and 
sells.   He  soon  saw  how  the  cur- 


rent ran,  and,  like  a  genuine  Whig, 
and  the  most  sagacious  of  his  order, 
he  went  with  it.  On  the  hustings 
of  York  he  pronounced  the  adminis- 
tration of  uie  Duke  to  be  the  most 
ignorant  and  incapable  of  any  minis- 
try upon  record — a  set  of  small  de- 
baters without  tact  or  judgment — 
empty,  wavering,  and  crawling— de- 
rivmg  tiieir  power  from  the  divisions, 
and  their  votes  from  the  crumbs  and 
offal  of  various  chaotic  nnd  undis- 
ciplined factions.  And  Mr.  Broug- 
ham did  not  volunteer  this  opinion 
unadvisedly.  TTie  representation  of 
Yorkshire  was  at  stake,  and  he  ftit 
convinced  that  the  only  avenue  to 
the  sufi'rages  of  the  freeholders  was 
his  declared  opposition  to  the  minis- 
try, and  a  solemn  pledge  that,  as 
their  representative,  he  would,  at  all 
hazards,  use  every  exertion  to  drive 
them  from  place  and  power. 

But  the  test  in  Yorkshire,  namely, 
avowed  hostility  to  the  Wellington 
administration,  is  only  an  incidental 
item  in  a  long  account.  Every  where 
the  same  feeling  and  the  same  sen- 
timents have  prevailed  Mr.  George 
Dawson's  conduct,  and  his  connexion 
with  the  Peel  £unily  and  the  minis- 
try,  lost  him  Derry,  where  he  durst 
not  so  much  as  present  himself,  and 
rendered  his  attempt  upon  Dublin 
utterly  hopeless.  Mr.  John  Wilson 
Croker,  backed  by  all  the  influence 
of  the  Government,  was  beaten  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Lefroy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin.  There  is  in  this 
defeat  all  the  gratifying  indications 
of  a  just  and  laudable  retaliation. 
The  Government,  in  the  heyday  of 
their  passion  for  liberalism,  had  in- 
flicted a  mean  and  undcsdvcd  insult 
upon  Mr.  Lefroy.  His  protestant 
and  constitutional  predilections  were  * 
deemed  incompatible  with  the  new 
born  ideas  of  a  pure  administration 
of  justice.  They  ron^oqucntly  placed 
a  more  pliable  advocate  and  a  less 
inveterate  hater  of  servility  over  his 
head,  thereby  compelling  him  to  re- 
iirii  his  situation.  Such  flagrant 
act^  of  invidious  malevolence  and 
studied  insult,  must,  sooner  or  later, 
in  A  country  like  this,  carry  their 
own  pnnbhment.  The  learned  ser- 
geant has  consequently  taken  ample 
vengeance.  He  has  defeated  the 
mimstcrial  candidate,  the  huxter  aud 
jobber  of  the  Admiralty,  the  citiMtt 
whom  the  minislerB  love  ibi  his  vety 
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meanness  ;  and  he,  Mr.  Lcfroy,  has 
not  only  defeated  him,  and  wrung 
Trinity  College  from  the  fangs  of 
Peel  and  the  apoatates,  but  aent  a 
near  relation  to  inflict  the  same 
punishment,  in  an  Irish  county, 
on  another  retainer  of  the  Govem- 
zncnt* 

For  the  same  reasons,  their  sup. 
port  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 

their  dependence  upon  his  ministry 
— Mr.  Calvert  ha-  been  ousted  in 
Southwark — Twiba  has  been  driven 
from  Wootton  Bassett — ^Wilde  from 
Newark — ^Hardlnge  from  Dnrham— 
Bramston  and  Wellesley  from  P^ssex 
— Marshall   from   York^lihc — Lord 
Caermarthcn  from  llolstoue — Wells 
from  M.iitistonc — Paget  from  Car- 
narvon— ^Brecknock    from  Bath— 
Lushington  and  Baring  from  Can* 
terbury — Hoathcrito  from  Coventry — 
Wodehouse  fnmi  Norfolk — Kekewich 
from  Exeter — Duudas  from  Roches- 
ter— ^Ashley  from  Woodstock — ^Lock- 
hart  from   Oxford — Manners  from 
Cambridge — ^Torrens  from  Pontefract 
— Lethbridge  from  Somerset — Gooch 
from  Suflfolk — Sykes  from  Hull — 
Liddell  from  Northumberland — and 
JoUiffe  from  Surrey,    These  are  but 
a  few  of  the  changes  whicli  have 
taken  ulace  in  consequence  of  the 
several  aspuaiiu*  being  either  sup- 
porters or  creatures  of  the  Govern- 
ment.  But  the  changes  are  of  lesser 
moment  when  wei^rhcd  against  the 
strung  feeling  which  has  l)cen  aroused 
every  where,  in  hostility  to  the  Dic- 
tator.  No  man  can  now  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the  sentiments 
of  the  electorate  body  are  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  administration.    No  man 
can  have  the  audacity  to  say,  that 
the  nation  is  divided  in  opinion,  or 
that  "out  of  doors"  there  is  even 
the  semblance  of  a  ministerial  party. 
Be  the  member  Whig  or  Torv,  liberal 
or  radical,  churchman  or  dissenter, 
the  representative  of  a  county  or  of 
a  close  borough,  he  must  admit  that 
his  constituents,  be  they  few  or 
many,  agriculturists  or  manun\ctu- 
rers,  have  mo  confidence  in  the  j)re- 
sent  cabinet.  The  Uuke  is  universally 
distrusted;  his  colleagues  and  his 
subalterns  arc  despised.    lie  rules 
alone  by  the  fiat  of  the  King.  His 
Grace  is  the  centre  of  [xjwer  in  a 
country  wiierc  he  hm  scarcely  a  friend 


or  an  admirer,  not  a  trooper  who 
loves  him,  not  a  swine-herd  to  cheer 
him,  not  an  old  woman,  or  a  parson, 
or  a  bag*man,  or  a  beggar  to  cry 
*'God  bless  him!" 

But  if  liis  Graeo,  the  Premier,  be 
fallen  tluis  low,  )ie  has  the  con?jola- 
tion  of  knowing  that  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
the  man  who  bss  made  "such  sacri- 
ficea,"  has  sunk  still  lower.  "In 
the  lowest  depth,  a  lower  still" — 
and  there  is  f^eel,  far,  far  down,  but 
sinking,  binktng,  sinking — almost  out 
of  sight,  but  nevertheless  doomed  to 
continue  sinking  immeasurably,  even 
when  invisible.   Hie  conduct  which 
Sir  Poliert    has   pursued  since  he 
tacked  his  fortune  to  the  "healing 
measure,"  has  been  mean,  pitiful, 
and  unfortunate— and  deservedly  un* 
fortunate.   The  pride  which  Oxford 
encoTira?rod,  was  poured  down  into 
spiteful  nudicc  in  Jewsbury.*  Ran- 
cour and  low  intrigue,  and  othciai 
insolence  have  marked  the  man  ever 
since  he  ceased  to  represent  a  moiety 
of  all  the  gentlemen  of  England,  and 
appeared  in  the  shoes  and  trabardmc 
of  Sir  Mauasseth.    His  hrat  attack 
was  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The 
interest  of  that  high-spirited  noble- 
man  had  for  many  years  placed  a 
seat  in  the  House  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Protestant  champion.    It  was  a 
mark  of  friendship,  confidence,  and 
respect  for  his  principles.    When  he 
renounced  those  priiicij)les.  and  vio- 
lated his  pledge,  the  noble  Duke  de- 
manded a  surrender  of  the  political 
patent,  and  consequently  one  of  the 
Baronet*s  supporters  was  displaced* 
This  was  an  act  of  justice  which  was 
not  to  be  forgiven.     Mr.  Serjeant 
Wilde  was  despatched  to  Newark  to 
teke  vengeance — to  disturb  the  se- 
curity of  the  borough — to  menace 
the  Duke's  tenants,  and  intimidate 
those  whom  he  con  Id  not  corrupt. 
The  result   is  known  to  all  our 
readers.    The  attorney  of  poor  Grif- 
fith Jenkins  had  no  chanc«  in  a 
place  where  his  fame  had  gone  be- 
fore him.    They  tlattered  the  lawyer 
into  an  expenditure   of  about  two 
hundred  briefs,  and  then  laughed  at 
him,  and  at  length  pelted  him  out  of 
the  town — ^his  respectable  agent,  Mr, 
Charles  Pearson,  being  first  in  the 

retreat. 

iiut  the  Home  Secretary  was  not 


*  The  new  name  fiir  Westbury. 
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content  with  one  defeat  where  he 
had  so  many  enemies.  Mr.  Charles 
Grant  vvab  hU  next  object.  This 
gentlemaii  sat  in  the  last  Parliament 
for  Invemess-shire.  He  had  voted 
with  Huskisson  against  the  ministry, 
and  had  lectured  that  poor  suhiph 
GouU)uru  upon  his  incapacity.  This 
was  not  to  be  endured.  No  man 
above  the  rank  of  Otway  Cave  can 
forgive  being  called  a  fnol.  Kepri- 
saN,  therefore,  had  to  be  made  upon 
I  he  urant»,  and  tlic  horuis  oi  Lord 
£Uenborough  and  the  ministry  were 
sounded  among  the  glens  of  Inver- 
ness^  in  favour  uf  the  Laird  of  Ma- 
cleod,  the  Downing-strn  t  candidate. 
This  person  announced  Umisclf  in  hid 
addresses  as  the  supporter  of  the 
Wellington  administration.  He  cal- 
culated upon  the  va-sn!agc  of  hia 
IJii!:hla:id  voters,  'n"  proelaimiug  him- 
self to  be  a  hireling.  The  army  peo- 
ple, the  stamp  distributors,  the  Vkl- 
collectors,  the  gangers  of  whiskey 
barrels,  tlie  hunters  of  buiall  still?, 
the  post-office  sweepeio,  and  all  that 
class  living  on  the  tuxes,  placed  thcm- 
selvea  under  his  banners. 

But  the  Grants  were  not  to  be 
discomfited  by  the  Peels  without 
making  the  weaver  ]niy  the  piper. 
Mr.  IU>bert  Grant,  the  brother  of 
Charles,  marched  southwards,  and 
offered  battle  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Peel, 
in  the  good  city  of  Norwich.  It  was 
not  (Kclined,  there  being  money  in 
the  purse,  if  not  courage  elsewhere. 
The  contest  raged  two  or  three  days, 
and  Brother  Jonathan  was  com* 
pleteljr  routed.  He  had  on  a  former 
occasion  been  returned  for  Norwich, 
on  ihe  strength  of  his  protcblant  aud 
family  attachments;  but  his  con- 
nexion with  the  minister  proved  his 
'ruin.  Norwich  rejected  him«  and 
returned  Mr.  Robert  Grant. 

InTamworth  tlie  ritrht  honourable 
Baronet  experienced  nearly  a  similar 
reverse.  This  borough  was  consi- 
dered his  mni.  Tlie  late  Sir  Robert 
was  beloved  by  every  inhabitant,  and 
while  he  lived,  his  word  was  law. 
Presuming  upon  this,  the  Secretary 
and  his  brother  condescended  to  offer 
themselves  to  the  electors,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Lord  Charles  Townshend. 
They  were  confident  of  success.  The 
first  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  dead,  it  is 
true,  but  the  second,  Oxford  bred, 
and  liis  brother,  were  conceived  to 
lei^  in  his  place,  and  in  the  affec^ 


tions  of  the  good  burgesses.  The 
result  somewhat  damped  these  ex- 
pectations. Lord  Charles  was  at 
once  placed  at  the  head  of  the  poll, 
and  Mr.  Yates  Peel  was  glad  to  re- 
sign, in  order  to  secure  the  second 
scat  for  his  brother,  the  heir  of  his 
father,  and  a  minister  of  the  crown. 
It  is  said  that,  had  any  other  candi- 
date api^eared,  neither  of  the  Peels 
woul;!  liavc  been  elected  ! 

So  laueli  for  two  of  the  family — 
and  now  for  a  third.  Mr.  Luwicmc 
Peel  having  sounded  several  borou<;hs 
after  being  obliged  to  retire  from 
Coekermor.th,  resolved  to  try  his  fate 
in  N\'\vca-lIe-under-Lyne.  Mr.  Wil- 
mot  Morton  sat  for  this  borough  in 
the  last  Parliament,  but  exceptions 
were  taken  to  him  on  account  of  his 
vote  on  the  Catholic  question.  Mr. 
Lawrence  Peel,  however,  triistinsr  to 
his  own  high  merits  and  government 
patronage,  determined  to  abide  the 
issue.  He  was  Ix  aten,  and  we  have 
not  heard  of  him  biiicc. 

This  treatment  is  enou;:h  to  make 
any  minister  fervently  wish  himself 
five  hundred  fhthoms  down  the  crater 
of  Vesuvius.  The  Baronet  nearly 
beaten,  brother  Yates  beaten,  bro- 
ther Jonathan  beaten,  brother  Law- 
rence beaten,  brother  Dawson  beaten, 
brother  Eden  beaten,  God-a-mercy  1 
this  is  enough  to  drive  the  aristocra- 
cy of  the  Peels  into  open  rebellion  ! 

But  let  us  now  consider  what  liead 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  can  make 
against  so  much  fatality.  On  some 
important  questions  in  the  last  Pkur- 
liament,  he  was  left  often  in  a  paltry 
majority  of  from  tbirtoen  to  twenty- 
seven  ;  but  in  this  i^arliament  there 
are  sixty  new  men  avowedly  opposed 
to  hun,  and  sixty  more  bound  by  a 
pledge  to  th^ir  constituents  to  ofo 
the  most  unreserved  and  decidfid  op- 
position. 

What  IS  the  Field  Marshal  to  do  ? 
A  reduction  of  ten  millions  of  taxes 
would  not  conciliate  the  new  mem- 
bers. He  cannot  withdraw  a  single 
soldier  from  Ireland.  O'Connell 
reigns  in  Watcrford  \  another  brace 
of  agitators  in  dare ;  O'Connor  Don 
in  some  other  county ;  Wyse  in  a 
fourth  ;  I'rownc  in  a  fifth  ;  and  so 
on.  There  will  be  about  twenty 
Catholics  in  the  next  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  they,  we  venture  to  affirm, 
will  furnish  excellent  reasons  for 
keeping  thirty-five  thousand  men  in 
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Ireland.  Poor  laws  for  that  country 
buB  canaot  enforce,  now  tliat  he  has 
not  a  single  Protestant  landlord  to 
support  him.  The  whole  of  Goul- 
burn's  measures  mu^t  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  nation  demands  re- 
trenchment, and  yet  he  has  not  a 
derk  of  fifly  poands  a  year,  or  a  sin- 
gle farthing  of  surplus  revenue  to 
spare.  Before  the  month  of  Januar)^ 
half  of  the  manufacturing  laboureriS 
will  be  subsiotiug  uu  the  poor  rates, 
or  enjoying  the  luxnries  of  the  soap- 
kitchen.  The  great  mass  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  art^  rilreaily  paupers. 
The  colonies  are  m  a  state  of  inde- 
scribable alarm,  and  a  numerous 
party  of  sectarians  devote  diem  to 
ruin.  The  people  demand  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  rotten  boroughs  ;  and 
yet  his  Grace  has  scarcely  a  support- 
er who  is  returned  by  an  oj>en  one. 
He  has  made  common  cause  with  the 
East  India  Company,  and  yet  the 
mercantile  interest,  now  the  mighti- 
est in  England,  demand  the  ropord  of 
their  monopoly,  and  proscribe  Iheir 
patronage  and  their  prolits.  The 
mnltitade  damoor  for  a  free  trade  in 
com ;  and  at  this  moment  four-fiflhs 
of  all  the  fanners,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  landowners,  are  in  a 
state  of  insolvency.  The  country 
tiankcrs  are  pressing  hard  npon  th« 
Bank  of  Et^fland,  and  this  potent 
monopoly  must,  of  course,  be  abro- 
gated. In  Cornwall  and  in  Kent — in 
Suffolk  and  in  Cumberland — in  Bris- 
tol and  in  Hull — ^in  the  centre  and  at 
the  extremities  of  the  kingdom,  there 
is  a  lond  cry  for  a  change  of  mea- 
sures and  of  men — for  relief  from 
oppress  h'o  biirthens,  severe  laws, 
grindmi^  exactions,  and  the  domicili- 
ary visits  of  the  informer  and  the 
functionaries  of  the  revenue.  The 
Bhipowncr  is  dissatisfied,  and  so  is 
the  wool-growLT,  the  miniT  of  iron 
and  tin,  the  silk  weaver,  the  glover, 
the  distiller,  even  the  vender  of 
newspapers,  and  every  payer  of  tithes 
and  poor  rates.  A  want  of  confi- 
dence universally  prevails — adl  classes 
arc  dissatished — and  reilress  they 
will  have  in  some  shape  or  other,  no 
matter  who  is  minister.  How  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  can  meet  Par- 
liament with  these  difficulties  staring 
him  in  the  face,  weare  at  a  loss  to  con- 
jecture. His  situation  is  truly ^t/i/u/, 
if  it  be  possible  for  any  man  to  feel 
pity  for  such  a  minister.  Hie  situa* 


tion  of  his  friend  and  prottg^^  Mon- 
sieur dePolignac,  is  not  much  less  en* 
viable  than  his.    Old  age  and  the 

scenes  of  a  battle-field  may  render 
him  callous  to  ordinary  excitements. 
But  the  day  of  reckoning  and  Stmth- 
fieldsay  are  in  the  gloomy  distance. 
Every  thing  seems  to  frown  upon 
him — the  inward  monitor  perhaps 
beats  hard — all  men  suspect  him. 
His  former  glories,  and  his  later  fol- 
lies, must  jar  hideously  amid  tlie  re- 
miniscences of  the  lone  hour,  and 
fame  in  tears  plead  eloquently  for  the 
inheritance  she  gave,  and  which  he 
has  squandered. 

But  this  leads  us  to  his  foreign  [>o- 
licy,  and  the  present  situation  of 
Europe.  We  assume  it  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  France  cannot  long  f1ou> 
rish  in  a  renovated  state  of  freedom, 
without  England  participating  in  an 
equal  share  of  the  blessings  of  an 
improved  system.  When  the  "  heal- 
ing measure"  was  pressed  upon  Eng- 
land, one  of  the  principal  arguments 
adduced  in  its  support  was  the  equal 
privileges  enjoyed  by  liie  adherents 
of  the  Romish  and  rerormed  churches. 
Hiis  sacrifice  to  liberality  and  con- 
ciliation was  fn:  ccd  upon  Louis  and 
the  French  by  foreign  bayonets.  But 
now  the  case  is  altered.  The  French 
repudiate  the  established  diureh,  and 
leave  it  to  its  own  resources,  and  the 
eleemosynary  benefactions  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  clerg)*  may  have  their 
dij^nitaries,  their  synotls,  their  de- 
grees, their  rules  of  discipline,  their 
Easter  offerings,  and  their  other  fees  j 
but,  as  to  the  land,  or  the  public  re- 
venue, these  are  sacred  thinirs,  into 
which  it  is  voted  profane  for  tlieir 
fingers  to  dip.  Now,  we  put  the 
question,  not  invidiously,  but  fiurlv 
and  dispassionately,  can  France  lon^ 
remain  without  a  taxed  church,  and 
I'.ni^Iand  submit  to  one  ?  We  j)Ut 
this  question  to  the  re  verend  Liberals 
of  Deronshire,  who,  in  some  of  their 
boroughs,  returned  anti-protestant 
candidates,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
voted  petitions  acrainst  emancipation, 
and  allowed  Mr.  Bastard  to  be  de- 
feated in  Exeter.  Wc  also  put  the 
question  to  the  reverend  electors  of 
Armagh,  and  their  most  rcverentt 
master,  who  ha>  o  n  turned  Goulhum. 
England  It  as  lu  reiofore  been  in  ad- 
vance of  France  with  respect  to  free 
institutions ;  any  thraldom  or  restraint 
was  cheerliiUy  submitted  to,  provided 
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it  did  not  place  us  in  the  rear  of  French 
advancement.  But,  as  Lord  Byron 
sin^,  **  a  change  has  come  over  the 
spirit  of  oar  dtiaiii."  France  now 
piccedes  us  j  her  tax-fed  eccleaiastlGS 
are  thrown  upon  providence;  her 
presa  is  free  ;  her  elections  are  pure  ; 
the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard ;  the 
deepot  is  hurled  from  his  throne ;  his 
servile  ministers  and  intriguing  priests 
arc  either  in  dun^ons  or  in  exile) 
and  a  brave  nation  is  rcsolvpd  to  vin- 
dicate and  consolidate  ita  liberties, 
uuawcd  by  foreign  courts  or  foreign 
bayonets. 

In  these  circomstances,  is  it  pro- 
bable that  we,  the  people  of  England, 
will  look  on  unconcerned,  and  f^ee 
France  place  heraelf  at  the  head  ul" 
the  free  states  of  Enrope?  Is  she  to 
have  a  free  Parliament,  chosen  by 
the  people,  and  we  a  corrupt  one, 
elcct<'<l  hv  pensioners,  needy  peers, 
title -iiunLcib,  Jcw-brokera,  drunken 
pnblicans*  and  jobbing-corporations, 
-who  are  self-elected  ?  Is  she  to  have 
a  Chamber  of  Deputies  cf>nipf^seil  of 
the  most  enlightened,  learned,  and 
eminent  publicists  of  France,  while 
we  continue  to  have  a  House  of 
Commons  filled  witil  adventurers, 
the  beggarly  sons  of  corrupt  Lords, 
hficks,  who  deal  in  army  and  navy 
appointments,  and  advance  tlie  dir^ 
jobs  of  small  corporations  and  mand* 
lin  buliea»  governors  of  castles, 
which  are  g^unless,  and  could  be 
taken  by  a  company  of  tailors,  the 
buyers  and  sellers  of  stolen  goods, 
broken  down  spendthrifts,  who  seek 
protection  in  uie  Honse  from  their 
creditors,  joint-stock  speculators,  the 
swindlers  of"  South  America,  the  re- 
iHrescntatives  of  commercial  muuupo- 
lies  and  secret  societies?  No,  no. 
"Fnxice  being  regenerated,  England 
must  be  reformed.  Free  institutions 
are  rontigious  ;  and  if  the  ]»res3  be 
uii-haciiled  in  Parts,  it  must  be  re- 
leaoed  of  its  Scarlett  bandages  and 
WellingUm  irons  in  London.  If  the 
people  be  supreme  there,  they  must 
be  equally  powerful  here.  Our  rot- 
ten system  must  be  abolished. — Our 
Sarums  and  Westburys,  our  Maltons, 
Annaghs»  and  St.  Ives» 
all  such  places  must  be  disfranchised^ 
or  the  franchise  considerably  ex- 
tended. There  must  be  no  place 
"with  less  than  five  hundred  resident 
voteis,  not  pot-wolloppers,  bat  re* 
speelable  hoaaehoklers^  who  are  not 


lodging  letters,  the  payers  of  taxes 
and  poor-rates,  which  should  return 
members.  The  whole  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  Scotland  must  be  re- 
formed. Edinburgh  should  have  the 
right  of  returning  two  citizens.  Leeds 
and  Manchester,  Birmin!xham,*SlicT- 
field,  and  Glasgow,  skuuid  have  the 
same  sufifrage. 

These  are  questions  which  will  in- 
dubitably  be  pressed  on  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  if  he  be  at  the  head  of 
the  erovernment  when  the  new  Par- 
liament meets.  And  how  is  he  to 
answer  them — how  treat  them — ^how 
delay  them— how  elude  them — how 
reject  the  prayer  they  imply?  His 
rotten  borough  force,  his  j)olitieal 
sum  culoties  from  Cornwaii,  Devon- 
shire, the  Cinque  Ports,  and  various 
other  ministenal  sinks,  (and  this  is 
his  chief  resource,)  are  utterly  con- 
temptible. Mr.  Horace  T\vi-^«^  may 
be  placed  at  the  head  ol  tiiiii  brigade, 
but  who  the  devil  will  march  through 
Coventry  with  them?  Of  county 
members  he  has  not  twenty  to  sup- 
port him.  The  respectable  Whigs 
are  opposed  to  him  to  a  man;  and 
as  to  the  low  Whigs,  some  of  whom 
would  vote  for  him  rather  than  eat 
their  mutton  cold,  still  the  majority 
of  them  dare  not.  Many  of  them 
are  already  pledged  against  him,  and 
if  they  violate  this  pledge  they  know 
their  fate.  As  to  the  Liberals,  the 
election  has  somewhat  thinned  their 
numbers,  and  the  temper  of  the 
country  is  obviously  hostile  to  their 

Jiuackeries.  The  Church  party  is  far 
rom  being  strong;  it  has  been 
beaten  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Ba'^tard, 
in  Devon,  one  of  its  principal  strong- 
holds; but,  be  it  strong  or  be  it 
weak,  it  is  avowedly  opposed  to  his 
highness.  He  destroyed  the  party 
by  his  healint?  measure  he  there- 
by lost  his  right  arm,  imd  a  soldier 
knows  what  a  loss  that  is. 

These  are  obstacles  which  it  will 
require  more  coolness,  more  address, 
more  art,  and  more  generalship  to 
overcome,  than  was  evinced  at  Wa- 
terloo. But  his  most  assailable  point, 
and  that  which  is  likely  to  prove 
fatal  to  his  minbtry,  is  his  foreign 
policy,  intimately  connected  as  that 
18  with  his  tripartite  league  against 
the  press.  It  has  been  the  misfor- 
tune of  his  Grace,  in  his  political 
career,  to  be  more  dangerous  in  his 
friendsbipa  than  in  his  enmities.  His 
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attachment  to  Sir  EoWrt  Peel  ha» 
proved  the  rnin  of  that  unhappy  gen* 

tleman.  His  generous  partiahty  for 
M.  (le  Polignac  has  driven  hlni  from 
his  country  as  an  outlaw.  His  affec- 
tion for  the  old  Bourbons  has  cost 
them  a  throne.  His  patronage  of 
poor  Lord  EUenborongh  has  made 
that  buffoon  the  object  of  universal 
ridicule.  His  regard  for  the  urn- 
fessional  services  of  Sir  James  Scar- 
lett has  rendered  him  the  most  un- 
popular and  detested  public  man  in 
England.  The  support  he  has  pur- 
chased  from  the  TYmra  newspaper, 
has  deeply  injured  that  respectable 
journal;  and  it  would  not  surprise 
us,  if  his  favourable  and  marked  at- 
tentious  to  certain  Directors,  should 
cause  a  run  \\]vn\  the  Bank.  Of  one 
thing:,  hov.c'VLT,  we  arc  sntistied — 
ten  votts  given  to  his  Grace  by  a 
certain  honourable  body,  will  preci- 
pitata  the  ruin  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

It  is,  perhaps,  tnie,  that  from  tlic 
greater  number  of  these  victims,  his 
Grace  might  disentangle  himself. 
There  is,  however,  one  who  will 
cling  to  him  with  a  fulelity  stronger 
than  the  fonr  of  the  guillotine — we 
mean  the  fugitive  and  ex-minister  of 
France.  It  is  impossible  to  unloose 
the  tie  which  budds  these  faithful 
friends  toprether.  ITicrc  arc  private 
treaties,  and  i^ilt-udirt'd  h'ttprs,  niid 
solemn  promises,  and  unior^ulicu 
admonitions,  which  form  an  mdis- 
soluble  cement  between  them.  There 
must  be  no  attempt  to  shake  M. 
di-  Polignac  from  the  Duke's  t  ni!>race8. 
The  victim  is  the  conhdant,  and  con- 
sequently the  master  here.  He  must 
be  protected,  crowned  with  roses, 
loaded  with  civilities,  and  probably 
pensioned— or,  like  lago-* 

"  Hell  set  down  the  pcga  that  make  this 

raualci 
As  honeiC  as  he  it*" 

It  is  asserted  that  tlic  Duke  of 
\S  ellingtou  wiis  not  the  adviser  of, 
was  not  the  correspondent  of,  was 
not  even  on  good  terms  with  M. 
Polignac  and  his  ministry.  Good 
Heaven  !  Can  the  i>eople  who  make 
these  averments  believe  what  they 
atate  ?  It  is  notorious,  and  was,  tiU 
recently,  openly  avowed,  that  the 
reverse  of  this  is  the  fart.  He  Jiad 
as  much  inliucncc  in  the  appoint' 


ment  of  M.de  Polignac,  as  he  had  in 
the  nomination  of  Prince  Leopold. 

The  overthrow  of  the  ministry  of 
M.  Martignac,  which  brought  in  that 
of  Poliirnac,  was  a  matter  of  hojLst 
with  his  diplomatists,  and  was  con- 
sidered to  be  his  "teewd  grand  mas* 
ter  stroke" — ^the  "  healing  measure'' 
being  his  first.  The  former  French 
ministry  was  opposed  to  his  Grace's 
contemplated  settlement  of  the  Greek 
question.  That  removed,  he  con- 
ceived the  field  to  be  cleared,  and 
every  obstacle  brushed  away.  He 
had  a  minister  of  his  own  choice  in 
the  Rue  Uivoli,  and  a  candidate  to 
his  wishes  at  Claremont.  The  suc- 
cess of  his  policy  solely  depended  on 
the  continuance  of  M.  de  Polignac  in 
office ;  and  even  if  there  were  no 
proot'b  of  a  more  sntinfactory  nature, 
his  connexion  with  that  ministry, 
and  his  strenuous  sup|M)rt  of  it,  are 
established  by  induction.  When  the 
chamber  of  de|)Uties  refused  to  place 
eoiitidcnce  in  the  new  iiiijiistry,  no 
man  was  sooner  apprised  of  their 
conduct  than  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton— no  man  was  more  interested  in 
tluir  proceedinirs — no  man  had  a 
deeper  stake  at  hazard  ;  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  plans  entirely  depended 
upon  the  tenacity  and  ascendancy  of 
Polignac.  Had  he,  then,  been  driven 
from  ofTire,  or  had  he  surrendered  his 
portefeuille,  the  policy  of  the  Duke 
would  have  been  defeated.  It  was 
dearly  the  interest  of  the  English 
premier  to  sustain  the  unfortunate 
French  minister ;  and  in  supportinc: 
him,  can  there  be  a  floubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  reasonable  man,  that 
the  measures  concocted  for  this  pur- 
pose were  not  submitted  to  his 
Grace?  The  dissolution  of  the  cham- 
bers, and  a  new  election  were  ma- 
ntEuvres  employed  to  gain  mac.  The 
attack  on  the  press,  and  the  mortal 
blow  at  the  diarter,  were  deliberate- 
ly preconcerted.  The  Quarierlt/  Re- 
tvVf/',  the  Duke's  org:an,  was  instruct- 
ed to  recommend  and  prepare  the 
way  for  the  intended  despotic  and 
coercive  measures.  M.de  Polignac  fol- 
lowed up,  and  only  carried  a  degree 
further,  those  unpopular  measures 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellmgton  had 
commenced,  and  which  the  kine  of 
the  Netherlands  had  imitated.  It  is 
impossible  to  account  for  the  unity 
of  their  designs,  and  these  simul- 
taneous proceedings  ag«unst  the  prei>s. 
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in  England,  the  Netherlands,  and  m 
France,  on  uuy  other  ground  than  a 
preconceived,  colliuive,  and  organized 

plan  of  acti(^n.    It  is  so  manifest, 

and  so  self-evident,  that  wi-  dn  not 
envy  that  man's  intellect  who  can, 
t'ur  a  moment^  entcrtuitn  an  opposite 
Opinion. 

The  French  are  too  shrewd  a  peo- 
ple not  to  perceive  tlie  connexion,  or 
not  to  feel  acutely,  and  re-^eiit  accord- 
ingly, this  shameful  coalition  formed 
•gamst  fhdr  liberty.  Tlieir  resent- 
ment b  for  the  present  snppressed, 
and  the  heart  burning  is  smothered  ; 
but  we  much  mistake  their  character 
if  events  do  not  shortly  prove  that 
they  are  unable  to  forgive  it. 

in  what  a  dilemma,  then,  has  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  involved  his 
country  !  In  what  a  fearful  |)osition 
has  he  placed  his  sovereign  I  We  defy 
him  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
meshes  of  his  own  intricate  web.  He 
has  so  involved  himself  with  the  crook- 
ed policy  of  his  foreign  allies  and  his 
minions,  that  he  has  made  himself  a 
dangerous  minister  of  a  free  country. 
It  most  be  the  desire  of  our  excellent 
sovereign,  and  vi'e  are  sure  it  is  the 
interest  of  h"^  sulijects,  to  exult  in 
the  bia/.e  of  Iti^ht  and  freedom  which 
has  buist  upon  France*  It  is  the 
bail>inger  of  a  brighter  dfty*-ihe 
dawn  of  spring  upon  a  polar  waste — 
tlie  hr-ath-fire  that  consnrr^e?  all  that 
is  pestilential  and  sterile,  and  whose 
ashes  impregnate  the  soil  uf  bigotry 
and  superstition  wi^  the  germs  of 
knowledge  and  good  government. 

But  betwrcn  our  desires  and  this 
consummation,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton stand*  like  one  of  Tasso's  guar- 
dian demons.  There  can  be  no 
wholesome  community  of  feeling  be- 
twei^n  this  and  the  new  covernmcnt 
of  France,  while  ho  is  j)rernier. 
Even  if  sincere,  his  amicable  profes- 
sions wonld  be  suspected.  As  he  is 
feared  at  home,  he  is  diatrusted 
abroad  ;  and  however  w^ell  disposed, 
or  desirous  to  remain  neutral,  his 
good  wishes  wUl  max  his  good  in- 
tentions. Whatever  he  may  do.  he 
will  not  receive  credit  for  his  forbear- 
ance. His  name  will  defeat  every 
approach  to  conciliation,  and  he  will 
be  deemed  an  enemy,  even  though 
bound  by  the  pledges  of  friend- 
ship. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  difficulties 
which  environ  the  Duke  of  Weiling- 


toii  in  his  foreign  pnlirv,  from  h'l^ 
iiourbon  alliance,  and  his  connexion 
with  M.  Polignac,  and  which  ren- 
der his  policy  and  his  predilections 
equally  dancjerous  to  the  peace  of 
Kiiglimd.  We  nevertheless  cherish 
the  hope  that  his  Grace  will  avert 
these  disagreeable  embarrassments 
by  a  well-timed  resignation.  But 
before  we  conclude  this  summary  of 
the  misfortunes,  and  this  analysis  of 
the  incompetency  of  the  Wellington 
administration,  we  are  anxious  to 
relieve  the  gloom  of  these  specular 
tions,  and  this  dry  narrative  of  ^icts, 
by  thrnwinc:  a  little  sun-light  upon 
some  of  the  incidents  of  an  election 
so  disastrous  to  the  hopes  of  so  im- 
perious a  minister.  We  shall,  in 
mercy,  both  to  the  premier  and  our 
readers,  restrict  ourselves  to  three 
cases, — 

1st,  The  election  of  Devonshire, 
2d,  The  election  of  Cainbridi;eshire, 
3d,  The  election  of  FdinburLch. 

Some  regret  has  been  exprc^-^od  by 
many  of  our  Tory  IViends,  aiui  the 
"country  party,"  at  the  discomfiture 
of  Mr.  Bastard  by  Lord  Ebrington 
and  Sir  Thomas  Acland.  On  what 
grounds,  pray  i  Are  they  aware  of 
the  causes  ?  We  fear  they  are  not, 
and  shall  therefore  enlighten  them. 

Hie  contest  in  Devonshu^  has 
been  considered  a  trial  of  strent'^lli 
between  the  church  and  the  levellinc; 
party ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  it 
was  so ;  while  its  result  may  be  con- 
sidered a  triomph  gained  by  the  eiM- 
mies  of  the  protcstant  establishment, 
and  by  the  tithe  abolitionists,  over 
tlie  clergy  and  lay  impropriators  of 
Devonshire. 

But  why?  Not  that  the  freehdden 
of  Devonshire  arc  inimical  to  these 
institutions,  or  the  cost  of  support- 
ing them,  but  simply  because  they 
had  ceased  to  repose  confidence  in 
the  sincerity  and  independence  of 
Mr.  Bastard.  In  the  last  Parliament, 
this  gentleman,  to  prcser\e  his  con- 
sistency, had  voted  against  the 
"  healmg  measure,**  and  generally 
against  the  ministry.  But  the  peo- 
ple look  to  motives  as  well  as  to 
acts.  The  fear  of  Insinp:  the  county 
just  kept  his  head  above  water,  and 
the  current  carried  him  with  the 
country  party  and  the  conservative 
Tories.  But  it  wa-^  remarked,  with 
some  alarm,  that        brother,  the 
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member  for  Daitnumth,  and  all  his 

imniPfliato  friends,  pupported  thcGo- 
vciiiiin-nt.  narlniduth  is  a  rotton 
boruugh,  held  iu  chains  by  Mr. 
Holdswoith»  who  is  occasionally  its 
mayor*  and  occcisionully  one  of  its 
representatives  in  I'ailiamrnt.  Cap- 
tain Bustard,  the  brother  of  the 
county  inciuber»  returned  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Holdsworlh,  was  this 
gentleman's  colleague  in  the  last 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Holds- 
worth,  for  reasons  which  we  could 
state,  voted  with  the  ministry.  He 
admitted  the  distress,  and  voted 
against  it.  He  avowed  himself  op- 
posed to  free  trade,  yet  he  supported 
its  defenders.  He  deprecated  the 
pernicious  rhnn<re  in  the  currency, 
yet  he  voted  against  tlie  motion  of 
Mr.  Attwood.  Captain  Bastard 
joined  him  in  these  ministerial  votes* 
and  it  often  happened  that  the  two 
brothers,  tl\e  members  for  Devon  and 
Dartmouth,  were  found  on  opposite 
sides  in  a  division.  It  was  easy  to 
penetrate  the  motives  for  such  con- 
duct. It  was  evidently  a  family  ar- 
rangement^— a  compact  entered  into 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  pa- 
tronage in  both  places.  The  county 
member  was  anti-ministerial,  in  or- 
der to  secure  his  seat,  and  his  bro- 
ther and  friend,  once  his  great  sup- 
porter in  Devon,  were  ministerial,  in 
order  to  secure  the  loaves  and  hshes. 
The  freeholders  of  the  county  were 
too  sharp-sighted  to  be  deceived  by 
this  venal  arrangement,  and  they 
resolved  not  to  be  betrayed.  The 
vaunted  consistency  of  Mr.  Bastard 
had  lost  its  charm,  and  they  aooord- 
ingly  declined  to  support  him. 

In  Cambridgeshire  Lord  C.  Manners 
wa'^  op|ins(  ({  and  hnally  defeated  on 
the  same  grounds.  The  Duke  of  Rut- 
land was  averse  to  the  Catholic 
bill,  on  the  pretext  of  principle,  but 
his  two  brothers  were  directed  to 
support  it,  in  order  to  propitiate 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  preserve 
their  interest.  This  was  a  family  ar> 
rangementy  similar  to  that  entered 
into  in  Devonshire,  and  whidi  we 
Imve  described,  llie  manceuvre  was 
ob.sei-ved  and  understood,  and  conse- 
quently I<ord  Manners  was  unseated 
in  Cambridgeshire* 

Hie  city  of  Edinburgh  election  is 
an  afTair  ^ur  fjonprh,  and  it  must  be 
diacu  -.d  oil  Its  own  peculiar  merits. 
Edinburgh  i^  a^i  much  a  rotten  bo- 


rough as  is  Qatton  or  Westbury,  and 

its  rottenness  is  still  more  objection- 
able inasmuch  as  its  patrons  are  self- 
elected.  In  Westbury,  for  instance, 
the  patron  may  die,  anid  the  borough 
may  be  bought  at  the  auction  mart, 
by  a  joint  btock  company,  who,  for 
popular  reasons,  might  be  induced  to 
extend  the  franchise.  But  in  i^dict^ 
burgh  this  can  never  happen.  The 
provost,  four  bailies,  and  some  twelve 
or  sixteen  councillors,  form  the  body 
and  the  soul  of  the  corporation  of 
Edinburgh.  It  is  tliis  body  who  elect 
the  member.  The  freemen,  and  the 
inhabitants  generally,  no  matter  how 
affluent  or  respectable  they  may  be» 
have  no  more  voice  in  the  election 
than  they  have  in  the  French  cham- 
ber of  deputies.  The  council  is  reno- 
vated annually  by  some  four  or  five 
of  its  members  retiring,  and  by  their 
places  being  fdled  by  individuals  no- 
minated by  tlie  remaining  members. 
The  council,  in  this  truly  ingenious 
way,  worthy  of  the  first  Whig  city 
in  me  kingdom,  elect  themselves,  and 
then  their  bailies,  (or  aldermen,)  aiul 
their  provost,  (or  mayor,)  from  their 
own  body. 

In  this  way  the  avenue  to  office  is 
efiectually  bored  against  all  who 
have  not  the  brand  of  the  obedient 
time-server,  the  crawling  suppliant, 
the  needy  parasite,  or  the  obliviuu:* 
guzzler — who  can  eat,  aud  lick,  and 
mwn,  and  be  silent— imprinted  on  his 
forehead.  It  is  quite  impossible  ftw 
any  man  of  intellect,  or  generous 
sentiment,  or  independent  charactor, 
to  find  his  way  to  the  council-board. 
Such  a  man  would  be  as  dangerous  a 
combustible  in  such  a  place  as  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder  under  their  table,  and  a 
Newhavcn  tish-woman  in  the  act  of 
piercing  it  with  a  red-hot  poker. 

It  is  these  few  self-elected  persons* 
however,  who  elect  a  representative 
for  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  Hence,  is 
it  not  natural,  that  as  the  electors^  are 
merely  jobbers,  the  member  should 
be  a  steady,  thorough,  thick-and-thin 
hack  i  What  they  chiefly  require  of 
him  is,  that  he  shall  procure  as  many 
situations  for  themselves  and  their 
relations  as  possible — that  he  shall 
support  and  forward  all  tlieir  police 
and  city  assessment  bills  in  the  House 
— and  that  he  shall  vote  for  the  mi- 
nister, and  with  the  minister,  no 
matter  who  the  minister  is,  in  nil 
cases  as  they  advise,  per  letter,  and 
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under  ail  circumstances.  This  is 
Edinlmrgh! 

We  have  impressed  these  illnstra- 
tions  Into  our  service  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  who  and  what  the  parties 
arc  who  have  suffered  martyrdum  in 
the  cause  of  the  Duke  of  WeUington, 
and  who  and  what  they  are  on  whom 
his  Grace  can  alone  place  depend- 
ence. Where  the  elections  are  free, 
and  the  public  voice  heard,  he  has 
not  a  single  supporter.  It  is  only  in 
some  dose  borough,  or  venal  cor* 
poration,  \or\^  enured  to  the  degra- 
dation of  })arti  rin2j  principles  for  pa- 
trons^e,  and  trading  upon  privileges 
unjustly  wrung  from  minors  and  pau- 
pers, that  the  minister  can  command 
a  vote.  There  never  was  an  admi- 
nistration in  England  placed  in  so 
abject  and  pitiable  a  position.  With- 
out talents  to  attract  our  admiration, 
it  is  aiao  destitute  of  character  to 
command  respect.  Principles,  it  is 


not  ashamed  to  own,  it  pays  no  re- 
gard to.   Even  among  its  professed 

friends  it  ia  secretly  distrusted.  In 
Devon?5{;ire,  the  freeholders  [irefer  re- 
turning a  candidate,  who  is  avowedly 
obnoxious  to  their  interests,  to  one 
who  has  supported  it  by  an  under- 
hand  alliance.  In  Surrey,  the  Tories 
prefer  a  Whig  to  a  ministerialist.  In 
Somerset,  they  would  have  returned 
the  gaoler  of  llchester  in  preference 
to  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge,  Turn 
which  way  we  will,  public  feeling  is 
against  it.  In  short,  it  is  beaten — 
it  lias  received  its  death-blow  from 
the  people  at  large — and  we  hope  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  unlike  M.  Po- 
lignac,  will  not  expose  himself  to  the 
mortification  of  appearing  before  the 
new  Parliament  as  a  minister  of  the 
crown,  to  be  driven  from  an  office 
which  it  would  evince  better  taste  " 
quietly  to  resign. 


SAYAGB  LIVX  ZM  AHBRICA.* 


Ths  twelfth  of  August  has  passed  even 
while  time  was  labouring  wi<]i  the 

parturition  of  this  glorious  number  of 
Reffina,  Queen  of  Magazines ;  and 
although  we,  Oliver  Yorkc,  in  our 
chambers  in  the  Albany  were  busy  in 
the  empIoyoieBt  of  our  obstetrical 
8kfl]>  we  were  not  unmindful  of  that 
grey-eyed  morning  which  was  to 
lio^hten  so  many  of  our  Hicrhland 
friends  up  to  the  Scottish  moors,  and 
witness  tne  annihilation  of  innumer- 
able grouse.  Our  friend  Geordie  Web- 
ster was  off  like  a  shot  to  the  braes  of 
Forfar  and  Angus  ;  jovial  Ben  Boyd 
hurried  awav  to  the  fastnesses  of  Ual- 
loway;  Will  Shirriff  popped  hence 
like  a  cork  from  a  well  primed  soda- 
water  bottle,  and  has,  by  his  own 
nrrnnnt,  displayed  prodigies  of  skill 
aruuud  the  palatial  abode  of  Dun- 
staffnage.  Our  trusty  and  well-be- 
loved Pabick  Robertson  writes  us 
word  Uiathe  means  to  study  charac- 
ter, and  lay  in  a  stock  of  fun  for  next 
Christmas,  by  walking  through  Blair- 
Athol,  and  witnessing  the  festivities 


of  the  Northern  Hunt ;  taking,  how- 
ewr,  an  hiddental  go  behmd  the 
woods  of  Dunfallandee,  fast  by  the 

arrowy"  Tummel,  Well,  here  we  are, 
awl  h'-re  we  must  remain — our  duty 
to  Heuina,  and  to  the  expectant  world, 
fm>biaB  US  to  depart }  and  we  can  only 
say,  kind  friends,  your  memory,  not> 
withstanding  your  absence,  dwells 
like  a  green  island  in  our  mind,  and 
our  mouth  waters  for  the  delectable 
birds  which  you,  doubtless,  intend 
to  send  us— nay,  which  are  even 
now  on  their  way  hither — quick  as 
steam-boats  and  parcel  rart^  ran 
convey  them  to  this  our  abode  at 
the  Albany.  As  we  have  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  joun  you  in  your 
mountain  sports  (well  do  we  remem- 
ber our  last  essays  in  that  particular 
— they  were  on  the  hills  of  Belville, 
in  the  Vale  of  Badenoch,  imd  up  on 
the  topmost  rock  of  the  snovry  Cairn- 
gorm, and  lucky  were  we  in  our  cap- 
ture of  ptarmigans.)  we  have  whiled 
what  time  of  leisure  we  have  had,  in 
perusing  books  descriptive  of  the  no- 


•  A  Namidve<^tbe  Captivity  sad  Adventovst  of  Jobn  Tenner,  (IJ.  S.  Interpreter  at 

the  Saut  de  Stc.  Marie,)  during  thirty  yesrs  residence  aoKmg  the  Indians  in  the  interior 
of  North  Amerlwi.  Prcpnrrd  for  the  press  by  Edwin  James,  M.  D..  editor  of  an  Account 
of  Major  Long's  £xpediuon  irom  Pituburgh  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  London,  1830. 
Bddwin  and  Ciadodc. 
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bic  art  of  field  and  moittttam  gport. 
We  have  followed  yc  all,  stal worth, 
sinewy  friends,  aye  followed  ye  in 
our  mind's  eye  up  the  steep  hill- 
side— we  have  seen  ye  as  we  lay 
in  dreaming  mbod,  leap  like  nim* 
and  exultant  antrlopo?;  acro=:s 
tlir   brawliti'?  linn,   ^.tiniip  through 
the  bog  and  morass  knee-deep  ia 
water,  stop  on  some  jutting  rock  to 
take  one  short  breath  and  one  long 
poll  at  the  leathern  bottle  of  Athol 
brose — we  have  seen    ye  moving 
stealthily  after  the  ste;uly  pointer 
—we  have  heard  the  U  utter  and 
shrill  cry  of  the  rising  birds— have 
heard  the  pop-jiop  of  yonrMantons 
and  Nock.s — have  seen   some  half 
score  of  the  covey  fall  plump  upon 
the  ground  and  stufted  joyously  into 
your  net  bags  and  game  pooches, 
liie  thoughts  of  snch  doings  warms 
the  life-blood  in  our  veins — 

Ab  tfie  wwn  warohone,  at  die  tnmipet't 

sound, 

ErecU  liis  main)  and  paws  upon  the 
ground;** 

80  do  we  dream— 

"Our  youtbfid  sports  sad  frolics  o*er 

Until  thought  become  too  painfhl  for 

endurance. 

It  ha>,  however,  been  well  said  by 
some  philosophic  wight,  whose  name, 
in  our  sorrow^  has  quite  escaped  us— 

**  Of  our  impenfling  doom, 
A  ray  of  unimpeded  light  shall  scare  the 
gloom*" 

And,  sure  cnnn;rb.  a  ray  of  light  has 
dij^persfd  our  deei)-workiric:  niiser\', 
and  lighted  up  our  imagination  with 
new  scenes  of  del ight.  £mbued*with 
their  spurit,  we  now  say — and  doubt- 
less, sweet  friends  in  Scotland,  you 
will  he  surpri-'ed  at  our  saying  so— a 
hg  lor  yuur  shooLing  on  the  hills— 
away  with  your  trifling  pop-gun  work 
—your  grouse  and  your  ptarmigan 
■winging  are  child's  iday,  to  those 
high  matter.-,  of  the  particulars  of 
which  we  liavc  ju^t  informed  imr- 
sch  es.  0|Kii  your  eyes,  my  fine  fel- 
lows, and  listen  to  the  strange  ad- 
Ydntures  with  which  w  e  mean  to  en- 
liven the  pacjes  of  Regina,  They  re- 
late not  exactly  to 

"The  Hnfhropophag^  p.iuI  n.oii  wlio3C heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders." 

but  still  to  men  of  mettle — lads  with 
the  euphonious  names  of  Ojibhm- 
ways,  and  Ottawaws,  and  Asscni- 


boins,  and  Agutchaninneways,  and 
Chocktaws    wnd    Chirka=aws,  nnd 
othtrs  which  it  would  break  your 
jaws  to  pronounce.   What  are  your 
syWan  or  venatorial  exploits  to  the 
high  games  enacted  in  the  broad 
prairies  and  wide-  spread  forests  of  the 
Indian  laud  r    Your  grouse  and  your 
ptarmigan  are  nothing  to  the  one- 
tbousand-and-one  immense  winged 
fellows  that  scud  through  the  air 
like  fh  ini:  ]>ori)oises  or  broad -wheel- 
ed wasTKOus,  and  become  tiie  victims 
to  the  sure  rifle  of  the  Cree,  or  Sioux, 
or  Stone-roaster  savage?  Your  trout- 
fishing  and  sidmon  sport  b  fu(h 
and  as  vahielc^s  as  the  inconceivable 
trash  in  the  (loiil-le  number  of  Ebo- 
ny's last  Magal  when  put  in  compa- 
rison with  the  sturgeon,  the  beaver, 
and  the  otter»  which  abound  in  the 
clear  waters  of  the  internal  seas  and 
broad-bosomed  estuaries  of  America. 
Can  the  small  fry  which  you,  in  your 
pride  of  heart  and  outragw>U8  nation- 
ality, are  pleased  to  nick-name  red- 
deer,  be  menti  11  \,  without  a  blush, 
in  the  same  breath  with  the  elk,  the 
buffaloe,  the  bear,  the  Tnoose,  which 
the  savages  pursue  and  devour  as 
becomes  men  who  have  the  enormous 
appetites  peculiar  to  the  huntsman  i 
What  say  you  to  all  this,  fine  fellows 
as  yc  are  r — we  fancy,  nothing.  \Vc 
leave  ye  then  to  your  tiny  occupa- 
tions, with  the  wish  vrith  whicb  the 
king  of  Ithaca  would  have  taken  his 
leave  of  the  hunter-son  of  Poias, — 

which  mean?,  when  translated  into 
the  vernacular — ye  may  all  follow 
on  your  pursuits  on  the  mountains 
of  Scotland  and  be — kind  enough  to 
send  us  some  brace  of  grouse,  while 
we  turn  our  atteiillon  to  the  di-^tant 
Indians  and  lay  ^ome  particuiais  re- 
specting their  habits  and  movements 
before  the  readers  of  Regina  the  Eter- 
nal.  So  may  you  all,  when  you.  on 
ycmr  next  adventures,  descend  into 
the  savatre  fastnesses  of  ^>cc)llautl — be 
improved  in  your  modeofsylvan  and 
mountain  warfiure,  and  astonish  the 
bare-footed  and  brecchK>s  natives — 
not  by  denuding  your  bodies  of  the 
habiliments  of  dece!^  life  and  raisjnsr 
the  war-cry  and  caracoling  hke  fiitted 
calves  tluougU  the  .ludicrous  gyra- 
tions of  tihe  war-danee ;  but  by  emu- 
lating the^  certiunty  of  mm  and  aft- 
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tnordmuy  success  whidi  tihe 

of  America  are  known  from  time  im-> 

fnemorial  to  have  attained. 

We  have  to  thank  our  friends,  the 
Brothers  Carvill,  of  New  York,  for 
the  volume  under  our  review.    It  is 
one  of  the  moat  airioaa  which  coold 
be  offered  for  the  perusal  of  English* 
mon     We,   of  this  island,  know 
somcihing  about  the  errimaces,  glan- 
ces, goilopades,  aud  gavottes  of  Ai- 
maek's :  we  have  heard  that — ^in  what 
the  quacks  of  New  Burlington  Street 
are  pleased  to  cnl!  Kxrlusive  Society 
— ^the  people  cat,   drink,  Ho  down, 
and  rise  up ;  that  they  run  up  debts 
whidi  they  cannot  pay ;  swindle,  talk 
acandal,  and  live  upon  the  daintiest 
productions  of  the  French  cuiaiiip; 
indeed,  we  can  form  some  concep- 
tion of  these  grave  and  important 
matters.  Most  of  us,  moreover,  have 
'  seen  something  of  Fkench  society; 
we  have  witnessed  the  niaiseries  of 
the  beaux  and  hfJIpg  upon  the  I>'»u- 
IcA'ards  dea  Italions  j  we  have  some 
faint  idea  of  their  mode  of  dancing, 
dressing,  gambling,  feting,  and  liv- 
ing.   We  have,  also,  travelled  In 
Germany,  Italy,  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  Ru'^sia,  and  we  flatter  ourselves 
tliat  wc  are  a  little  cognizant  of  mat- 
ters In  those  several  countries.  We 
have  dandyized  in  our  time  with  the 
ppfifs  nwitips,  aiv!  tiirlmirf}  exqui- 
sites of  the  seven-till r. IK  1  Stamboul; 
and   absolutely   drank  moka  with 
old  Mahomed  Ali  In  his  Palace  at 
Alcatro,  the  Magnificent.  So,  gentle 
readers  of  Ret/ina,  we  have  witnessed 
somewhat  of  the  pastimes  arul  man- 
ners of  this  multiform  world — still, 
on  our  veracity,  we  were  in  a  state 
of  blessed  ignorance  about  the  modes 
and  ibshions,  and  ceremonies  of  Ame- 
rican Indian  life  until  we  opened  the 
pages  descriptive  of  the  adventures  of 
Shaw-sliaw-wabe-na-se,  or  the  Fal- 
con, as  Johnl^umer  was  nicknamed  by 
tile  painted  savages ;  and  now  we  have 
a  pretty  rnn ■^irh  rable  and  very  parti- 
cular idea  of  how  those  vagabondising 
ragamuflins  spend  the  liours  of  the 
day,  and  contrive  to  supply  the  wants 
of  their  snblnnary  and  precarious  ex- 
istence. 

We  have  indeed  met  with  some 
specimens  of  these  savages  in  this 
oonntry.  Our  friend,  old  Arnold,  of 
tile  English  Opera  Hoose,  tome  years 
since,  got  a  parcel  of  the  tatter- 
demalHons  into  this  blessed  country. 
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He  eilled  them  Cheriokeea;  whetiier 
they  were  so  or  not  we  are  ignorant; 

but  they  amused  us  right  well  for 
some  two  or  three  hours,  in  an  en- 
tertainment got  up  for  the  nonce. 
We  were  also  in  Erance  when  the 
land  of  tiie  tricolour  was  vbtted  by  a 
pack  of  Osages,  and  Chateaubriand 
used  to  twist  out  yarns  for  hours  to- 
gether in  their  ])raise.  We  were  also, 
we  believe,  the  first  persons  to  whom 
that  miserable  swindler,  John  Hunter« 
brought  letters  of  introduction  from 
Philadelphia.  He  gave  himself  ont  tor 
a  savage — on  the  ^tn  iigth  of  which 
he  was  well  received  by  the  dandies, 
the  belles,  the  blues,  and  the  world  at 
large,  and  pronounced  to  be  a  gentie 
monster.  But  the  fellow  was  a  rog^ue  : 
he  was  neither  savage  nor  monster  ; 
but  of  that  hybrid  species  of  animals 
called  a  Yankee,  and  on  his  return  to 
America  he  was  knocked  on  the  head 
by  some  genuine  savages,  for  presum- 
ing to  ^ivc  himself  out  for  something 
better  than  he  was. 

John  Tanner,  otherwise  the  Shaw- 
shaw-wabe-na-se,  the  Falcon*  is  no 
humbug ;  and  as  his  adventures  are 
curious,  we  proceed  to  lay  some  spe- 
cimens of  his  biography  and  narra- 
tive before  the  public  of  Regina  ;  a 
short  way  of  mentioning  every  think- 
ing right-minded  man,  woni  iu,  lioba- 
dahov.  (  liild,  and  chick  in  the  United 
Kingdniu. 

The  biia\v-shaw-wabe-na-se  is 
about  fifty.foor  years  of  age.  His 
portrait  is  given  vritii  his  narrative, 
and  bears  out  the  description  of  Dr. 
James,  his  editor.  His  person,  says 
this  gentleman,  is  erect  and  rather 
robust,  indicating  great  hardiness, 
activity,  and  strength,  whidi,  how- 
ever,  his  numerous  exposures  and 
sufferings  have  deeply  impaired.  His 
face,  which  was  originally  rather 
handsome,  bears  now  nmnerous  traces 
of  thought  and  paasion,  as  well  as 
of  age ;  liis  quick  and  piercing  blue 
eyes  bespeak  the  stern,  the  vn>lent, 
and  unconquerable  spirit,  which  ren- 
dered him  an  object  of  fear  to  many 
of  the  Indians  while  he  remained 
among  them;  and  which  stilt,  m  some 
measure,  disqualifies  him  for  that 
subnii'i'^ive  nnd  co?iit)!iant  manner 
which  his  dependant  situation  among 
the  whites  renders  necessary.  He 
WBS  stolen  in  early  youth  by  the  In* 
dians,  so  that  his  moral  rearing  is 

derived  from  those  who  were  guilhr   ^  « , 
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of  bid  abduction.  Ia  his  conduct  to- 
wards his  untamed  oompanions  he 
tiertainly  seems  to  have  wewn  great 

forbcnrancc  ;  but  this  was  the  result 
of  native  tcndernrss  of  heart,  and  not 
df  a  convinced  judgment.  His  habits, 
his  mode  of  reisoiuug,  his  mental 
structure,  his  ideas  of  honour  and 
dishonour,  of  bravery  and  cowardice, 
and  of  human  perfection,  are  essen- 
tially Indian.  Although  dwelling  as 
he  now  does  among  his  white  bre- 
lliren,  yet  it  b  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at,  if  at  h\»  time  of  life  he  can- 
not discard  the  manners,  both  in 
thought  and  action,  of  his  former 
state  of  existence  ;  that  revenge 
should  be  the  domiuant  passion  of 
his  soul;  and  that  consequently  he 
should  seek  to  be  the  avenger  of  his 
own  quarreL 

The  life  of  the  savage  is  that  of  vio- 
lent excitement,  consequently  eyery 
feeling  and  passion  acquires  a  deeper 
root,  and  has  its  growth  supported  by 
a  stronger  principle  of  vitality.  Moral 
rerlnmation,  therefore,  becomes  an 
mipos^ibility.  An  inveterate  drunk- 
ard will  continue  drinking  to  the  end 
of  debauched  existences  the  hoary> 
headed  gambler  will  go  on  till  his  last 
^inca  has  been  staked  and  lost,  and 
he  consummates  his  last  despair  by 
sending  a  brace  of  bullets  through  his 
brain ;  the  highwayman  will  persist 
in  his  contributions  on  the  faithful 
lieges  of  his  Majesty,  until  some  ill- 
starred  exploit  sends  him  on  the  cart 
witli  the  no:>egay  in  his  hand  towards 
the  tree  of  Tyburn ;  and  the  indomit- 
able spirit  of  the  Indian  and  the 
savage  will  continue  to  bum  with  its 
intense  and  accustomed  enerer)'  until 
he  falls  tiie  victim  to  his  own  law- 
lessness. Tliis  course  is  well  typi- 
fied in  the  bold  language  of  the  Moor. 

"  Like  to  th£  Pontic  Sea, 
Whose  icy  cnmnt  and  oompalav*  course 

Ne'er  feels  retiring  et}b,  but  keeps  due  OU 

To  die  Pnipontic  and  the  HcUcsptont ; 
Even  so  luy  bluody  thoughts  with  viulciit 
pace, 

Shsll  ne'er  look  badt,  ne*er  ebb  to  humble 

love, 

Till  that  a  capable  aiid  wide  revenge 
Swalfcw  Aem  up."—- 

What  folly,  then,  in  his  white 
brethren,  to  be  taunting  and  com- 
plaining of  the  Ftdcon  for  not  divest- 
ing himself  of  his  nature.    **  It  is 

to  be  recrrcttofl,"  says  his  editor, 
"  that  he  should  ever  meet  among  us 


with  those  sodestauLc  of  generosity, 
as*to  be  willing  to  take  advantage  of 
his  unavoidable  ignorance  in  the 
Tisac:es  of  civilized  society.  How- 
ever such  a  character  may,  under 
any  circumstances,  excite  our  rlisap- 
probation  or  dislike,  some  indulgeace 
IS  due,  where,  as  in  this  cape,  the  so- 
litary  savage,  with  his  own  habits 
and  opinions,  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  artificial  manners  and  com- 
plicated institutions  of  civiiized  men." 
It  were  desirable  that  these  sentiments 
were  universal  throughout  all  ranks 
and  classes  of  the  thouirhtlcss,  un- 
feelinc^,  and  frivolous,  be  they  in  Ame- 
rica or  in  England. 

As  our  intention  in  this  paper  is  to  , 
confine  ourselves  to  an  account  of 
the  mode  of  life  of  the  savages,  we 
are  obliged  to  waive  for  the  present 
the  grave  subject  of  the  prospects  of 
the  Indian  population.  It  is  u  curious 
enquiry;  and  we  hope,  ere  long,  to 
give  such  sufficient  elucidation  of  the 
matter,  as  to  enable  every  person  to 
form  some  jiidgn\ent  for  himself.  Tlien 
we  shall  al^o  take  occasion  to  bpcak 
of  the  Indian  feasts,  ceremonies, 
fasts,  religion,  language,  music,  and 
l^neral  knowledge  of  the  people :  what 
we  will  now  say  in  reference  to  our 
friend  "The  Falcon,"  will  svrve  to 
throw  a  light  on  the  manner  of  Ame- 
rican Indian  economy. 

John  Tanner's  iather  lived  on  the 
Kentucky  river,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  Ohio  :  he  was  au 
emi'-^rant  from  Virginia,  and  hatl  been 
a  clergyman.  Previously  to  his  set- 
tlement on  Kentucky  river,  he  dwelt 
at  a  place  called  Elk  Horn.  This 
settlement  was  frequented  by  parties 
of  Shawneese  Indians,  and  John 
formed  the  wish  of  joining  them,  on 
the  occasion  of  being,  while  yet  a 
little  lad,  flogged  by  his  father  for 
not  gomgto  school.  From  Elk  Horn 
the  family  journeyed  to  the  Ohio, 
which  descend inj;  he  arrived  at  Cin- 
cinnati, aud  thence  to  the  mouth  of 
^e  Big  Miami. 

**  Here."  says  the  PskoD,  was  aome 
cleared  land,  and  one  or  two  log  rnbm>. 
but  they  had  been  deserted  on  account 
of  the  Indians.  My  iather  rebuilt  the 
cabins,  and  endOBed  them  with  a  stror^ 
picket  was  early  in  xhf  sprini^  when 
we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Big  Mia- 
mi, and  we  were  soon  engaged  in  pre> 
psiiag  a  field  to  pisat  com.  I  think  it  was 
not  more  than  ten  i!avs  after  our  rnTi^  rt, 
when  my  lather  told  u»  in  the  moriung, 
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that  from  UieactioM  of  the  horses,  he  per- 
ceived there  were  Indians  lurking  about  in 
tib«  woodSy  wad  he  sciiil  to  nwy  *  John,  you 
mtT^t  not  go  out  of  the  house  to-day.'  .\ller 
giving  strict  charge  to  my  step>niother  to 
let  none  of  Urn  little  children  go  out,  he 
went  to  the  field  with  die  mgroet,  and  my 
dder  brother,  to  drop  com. 

"  Three  lUtle  children,  beside  myself, 
were  left  in  Ae  home  «Hlh  my  step-noAer. 
To  preient  me  from  going  out  my  step- 
Uddier  requiretl  me  to  take  care  of  the  little 
ddld,  Iheii  not  mure  than  a  few  months  old ; 
botM  I  BoonbeceineiiivatientQfaiQlliUB- 
mcnt,  I  began  to  plndi  my  little  brother, 
to  make  him  cry.  My  niotli/r  pcrrciving 
his  uneasiness,  told  mc  lu  take  liiui  ia  my 
ami  and  walk  aboot  the  honae  $  I  did  ao, 
but  continued  to  pincli  lilm.  My  mother 
at  lengtli  took  him  iVon^  nic  to  glw  him 
suck.  I  watclitil  my  opportunity,  and  eti- 
clped  into  the  yard;  thenea  tluroqgfa  a 
smjill  door  in  the  large  gale  of  the  wall  into 
the  open  6eld.  There  was  a  walnut  tree 
at  some  distance  from  the  house,  and  near 
tfie  side  of  the  field,  where  I  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  finding  smuc  of  rhc  h.st  year's 
nuts.  To  gain  this  tree  without  being  seen 
by  my  fiither,  and  tiioae  in  the  field,  [  had 
to  use  some  precantion.  '  I  remember  per- 
fcrtly  wrll  having  seen  my  frirhpr,  sis  i 
skulked  towards  the  tree ;  he  stood  in  the 
■ddde  of  the  field,  with  hia  gun  to  Me 
hand,  to  watch  firlndfana,  whOa  Oootibaia 
were  dropping  corn,  As  I  ctune  ncnr  the 
trac^  I  thought  to  myiM^Lr,  '  I  wLih  i  could 
aee  these  lodiatu.'  1  had  partly  filled  with 
nuts  a  straw  hat  which  I  wore,  when  I 
henrd  a  crackling  noise  behind  me;  I 
looked  roimd,  and  saw  the  Indians;  al- 
■MMk  at  Aa  MBSe  instant,  I  was  seised  by 
hoA  hands,  and  dragged  off  betwixt  two. 
One  of  them  took  my  straw  hat,  emptied 
the  uuts  on  the  ground,  tuid  put  it  on  my 
head.  The  hkHans  who  adied  me  were 
an  old  man  and  a  young  one ;  these  were, 
as  1  learned  subseijuently,  Manito-o-geez- 
hik,  and  hi^  son,  KLsh-kuu-ko.  Since  I 
retmned  firom  Red  River,  I  have  been 
nf  Detroit  while  Kish-kau-ko  was  in  pri- 
son tltere;  1  have  also  been  in  Kentuc- 
ky, and  have  learned  several  particulars 
lalatfva  to  nqr  capture,  which  ware  vn> 
kno'.TO  to  me  at  the  time.  It  app^irs  that 
the  wife  of  &lanito-o-gcezhik  had  recently 
lort  by  death  her  youngest  soU'-that  alw 
had  complained  to  her  hu«band,  Aat  un- 
less he  should  bring  bark  her  son,  she 
amid  sttA  live.  This  was  an  intimation  to 
bring  her  a  captive  whom  die  might  adopt 
in  tiba  place  of  the  son  slie  had  kst.  Mo- 
nUf>-o-«;er?hik,  asjjociatiiig  with  him  his 
»on,  and  two  otiier  men  of  his  band,  living 
at  Lake  Huron,  had  prooeeded  eastward 
witli  this  sole  design.  On  the  upper  part 
of  Lake  Eric,  they  had  been  joined  by 
three  other  yoimg  men,  the  rclation.H  of 
Maalto-o-geashiki  and  had  proceeded  on. 


now  ievi  n  in  number,  to  the  settlements  on 
the  Ohio.  They  liad  arrived  tlie  night 
previous  to  my  csfitura  at  the  mottdi  of 
tile  Big  Miami,  hod  crossed  the  Ohio,  and 
concealed  themselves  within  sight  of  my 
father's  bouse.  Several  times  in  the  eour^ 
oftfae  morning,  old  UanitOHHgeeahik  had 

been  rnmpclled  to  rcprrs-  &.v  nr  ln-jr  of 
his  young  men,  who  becoming  impatient  at 
sedng  no  opportunity  to  steal  a  boy,  were 
anxious  to  fire  upon  the  people  drop|4qg 
com  in  thp  field.  It  must  have  beenalwat 
noon  wheit  they  saw  me  coming  from  the 
honae  to  the  fwnnt  trea,  whItS  wat  p«H 
bahly  very  near  the  place  whem  one  or 
more  of  them  were  conctatud. 

«  It  was  but  a  few  minutes  aAcr  I  left 
the  house,  when  my  fiither,  coming  firom 
the  field,  perceived  my  absence.  My  step- 
mother had  not  yet  noticed  that  I  had  gone 
ouL  My  elder  brother  ran  immediately  to 
the  wahiut  tree,  which  he  knew  I  was  fimd 
of  visiting,  and  seeing  the  nuts  which  the 
Indian  had  emptied  out  uf  my  hat,  he  im- 
mediately understood  that  I  luul  been  nuule 
cqrtiva.  Search  waa  instantly  made  for  ma^ 
hut  to  no  purpose.  My  lather's  distress, 
when  he  found  1  was  indeed  taken  away 
by  the  Indums,  was,  I  am  told,  very  great. 

"  A^er  I  saw  myaalf  fiimly  adaed  by 
both  \s  i  1  ts  by  the  two  Indians,  I  was  not 
consciou^i  of  any  thing  that  paased  for  a 
considerpd>le  time.  I  mast  hate  fidnted, 
as  I  did  not  cry  out ;  and  I  can  remember 
nothing  that,  h  appened  to  me,  until  they 
tlirew  me  ovtira  large  log,  wiiich  nuisthave 
been  at  n  conridenble  disttnoa  ftom  Ae 
house.  The  old  man  I  did  not  now  see ; 
I  was  dragged  along  between  Kish-k.ui-ko 
^d  a  very  stiort  thick  man.  1  luid  pru- 
hably  made  some  resistance,  ordone  same* 
thing  to  irritate  this  last,  for  he  took  ma  a 
little  to  one  side,  and  drawing  his  toma- 
hawk, tuotioned  to  me  to  look  up.  f  hi^  I 
phloly  understood,  from  the  expresrion  of 
hi.s  face,  and  lii.s  manner,  to  bt  a  directldii 
for  me  to  look  up  for  tlie  last  time,  a^  he 
was  about  to  kill  me.  I  did  as  he  directed, 
but  Klsh-kan-ko  caught  his  hand  as  the  to- 
mahawk  ^vr.«;  descending,  and  prevented 
him  txoni  bur}ing  it  in  my  braitui.  Loud 
talking  ensued  between  die  two.  Kish- 
hau-ko  presently  raised  a  yell;  the  oM 
man  and  the  four  otliern  answered  it  by  a 
similar  yell,  and  came  running  up.  I  have 
since  nndiostood  that  Kish-kai»-ko  conif- 
plained  to  his  fitthar,  that  tlie  short  man 
had  made  an  attempt  to  kill  his  little  bro- 
ther, as  he  called  me.  The  old  chief,  after 
rqKOvbg  hino,  todt  me  1^  one  hand,  and 
Kish-katt<4u>  by  the  other,  and  dragged  me  ' 
betwixt  them  ;  the  man  who  had  threat- 
ened to  kiil  me,  and  who  was  now  an  ob- 
ject of  terror,  being  kept  at  some  distance. 
I  coidd  perceive,  as  I  retarded  them  some- 
what in  their  refrcat.  'h  i'  '.hvy  were  appre- 
hensive of  being  ovcrtaik.cu ;  nome  of  ihem  j 
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About  a  mile  ftom  hb  fittlier'B 
haasBf  the  Indians  threw  John  into 
a  hickory  hark  canoe,  which  was 
concealed  under  the  bushes  on  tlic 
hank  of  the  river.  The  seven  jumped 
in,  crossed  the  Ohio,  landing  on  the 
south  side  of  the  mouth'of  the  Big 
Miami.  Here  they  abandoned  the 
canoe,  and  dragged  the  hoy  alDup  the 
hanks  of  tiie  river.   After  a,  U^ric;  iind 

£ainful  journey,  they  came  to  the 
[snmee  river.  They  here  dispersed 
in  the  icoods  to  choose  a  fit  subject  for 
another  canoe,  cut  down  a  hickory 
tree,  stripped  off  the  hark,  formed  the 
vessel,  and  tlcsct'iukd  tlie  river  until 
they  arrived  at  Detroit,  when  once 
more  abandoning  their  water  excur- 
sion, they  toolc  to.  horses ;  and  in 
three  days,  after  rapid  travcllintr,  they 
reached  Sau-i^'c-nonsr.  the  villaL^o  to 
which  Manito-o-geezhik  })eloni:ed. 

•*  This  village  or  settlement  consisteii  of 
several  scattened  houses.   Two  of  the  In- 
dim"?  left  us  soon  after  we  ciittred  it; 
KihinkaU'ko  and  his  fadieronly  reniained, 
and  instead  of  proceeding  iiunudiately 
bom*,  they  left  tbeir  hones  and  borrowed 
a  canoe,  hi  which  we  at  last  arri' ,  ,1  it  the 
old  man's  house.    This  vtas  a  hut  or  cabin 
taflt  of  togs,  like  some  of  those  in  Kcn- 
todty.  At  Mon  as  we  bmded,  the  old  wo- 
mnn  mmc  down  to  its  to  flie  shore,  and 
after  Manito-o-gcezhik  had  said  a  lew 
woria  to  her,  she  commenced  crying,  at 
the  same  time  hugging  and  kitiing  me, 
antl  thus  slic  led  inr  fo  the  hoi^e.  Next 
day  they  took  me  to  the  place  where  the 
eU  woman's  son  had  been  buried.  Tlic 
gmwe  was  enclosed  with  pidceCs,  in  the 
manner  of  thr  fudian''.  niul  on  each  sulc 
of  it  was  a  smouih  open  place.    H:  re  they 
aH  look  thdr  seats ;  the  family  and  Iritnds 
of  Maidto-o-geezhikon  the  one  side,  and 
strnnfrers  on  tlie  oiher.  The  friends  of  the 
fiuniiy  had  coiue  provided  with  presents ; 
omkknka  of  sugar,  sacks  of  com,  heads, 
strouding,  tobacoo,  and  the  like.  They 
had  not  been  1oti;»'  a<5Pend»1ed,  when  niv 
party  began  to  dance,  dragging  me  t*ith 
them  abont  the  grave.    Their  dance  was 
lively  and  eheerflil,  after  the  mannerof  the 
«alp  dance.    From  time  to  time  ?is  tliey 
danced,  they  presented  me  something  of 
tiie  articlea  Aeyhad  biought ;  but  as  I  came 
round  in  the  dandngr  to  the  party  on  the 
opjmsiic  side  of  the  rrnvf,  whatever  they 
had  given  me  wassnatchcti  from  me :  thus 
they  eootinned  great  part  of  the  day,  until 
the  presents  were  ethawted,  when  they 
returnee,  home. 

"It  must  have  been  early  in  the  spring 
wheii  we  arrived  at  Sm-ge-oong,  for  I  can 
remember  that  at  this  time  the  leaves  were 
MWll,  and  the  Indians  wrr«  nhcm  plnnUmr 
their  com.    They  managed  to  make  me 


aislstat  their  laboQnv partly  by  signs,  and 
partly  by  the  few  v!onh  of  English  old  Ma- 
nito-o-geezhik cotdd  speak.    After  plant- 
ing, they  aU  left  the  village,  and  went  out 
to  hvnt  and  dry  nneat  Wiien  the j  came  to 
their  hundng  groimds,  they  cho«e  a  place 
where  many  deer  resorted,  and  hert*  they 
began  to  build  a  long  screen  tike  a  teooe ; 
tliis  diey  made  of  green  bem^  and  sasatt 
trees.    When  they  hail  built  a  part  of  it, 
tliey  showed  nie  how  to  remove  the  leaves 
and  dry  bruah  from  iImI  i»ide  of  it  to  w  hich 
the  Induns  were  to  come  to  shoot  the  deer. 
In  this  labour  I  was  ^oilletil^les  iLvsisled  by 
tlie  squaws  and  cliihlren,  but  at  other  times 
I  was  left  alone.   It  now  began  to  be  warm 
weather,  and  it  happened  one  day  that 
having  been  h  ft  alone,  as  I  was  tired  ;uul 
thirsty,  1  leil  asleep.    I  cannot  tell  Itow 
long  I  slept,  but  when  I  began  to  awake,  I 
tlloagbt  I  heard  some  one  crying  a  great 
way  otf.  Then  I  tried  lo  r;dsc  up  my  head, 
but  could  not.    Being  now  more  awake,  I 
saw  my  Indian  mother  and  sister  standing 
by  me,  and  perceived  that  my  &ce  and 
head  were  wet.    The  old  woman  and  her 
daughter  were  crying  bitterly,  but  it  wan 
some  dme  before  1  percehed  that  my  bead 
w:ui  bndly  cut  and  tamlsed.  1 1  appears  that 
after  I  had  fallen  asleep,  Manito-o-pccr- 
hik,  passing  that  way,  had  perceived  me, 
had  tomahawked  me,  and  thrown  me  in 
the  bushes ;  and  tliat  when  he  came  to  hla 
camp  he  had  said  to  his  wife,  *  Old  woman, 
the  boy  I  Imvc  brought  you  is  good  for  no- 
thing ;  I  have  killed  him,  and  you  will  find 
him  in  such  a  place.'    The  old  woman  and 
her  daughter  having  found  me,  difeovered 
sdll  some  »igns  of  life,  and  had  titood  over 
me  a  long  time,  crying,  and  pouring  cold 
water  on  my  head,  when  I  waked.    In  n 
few  days  I  recovered  in  some  me  -  ^rt-  from 
this  hurt,  and  was  ag^  set  to  wui  k.at  the 
screen,  l>iit  I  was  more  careful  nert  to  611 
asleep;  I  endeavoured  to  as>ist  them  at 
their  labours,  and  to  comply  in  <i'l  iK<!inrp<5 
with  the^  directions,  but  i  wo^  notwith- 
standing treated  with  great  harshnefi^,  par- 
ticularly by  the  old  man,  and  his  two  aooa 
She-mim^  and  Kwo-tash-e.  While  we  re- 
mained at  the  himling  camp»  one  of  them 
put  a  bridle  in  my  lumd,  and  pointing  In  a 
certain  direction,-  motJ<Nied  me  to  go,  I 
went  aecordini;ly,  ?^nppo«jinc:  he  wished  me 
to  bring  a  horse;  1  went  and  caught  the 
first  I  oonid  find,  and  in  this  way  Ileamed' 
to  discliarge  audi  services  as  they  required 
of  me." 

Savages  in  all  countries  and  in  all 

times  have  been  remarkable  for  cruel- 
ty. Among  the  Greeks  the  mother 
coil  hi  deliver  up  her  youivj-  inlaut, 
and  the  hard-hcaited  ialiicr  couid 
carry  it  in  his  own  arms  and  lay  it 
down  at  the  foot  of  some  fore^trce, 
or  nn  Pome  mountalti-hei^^lit-,  as  a 
welcome  feast  to  the  wild  h^M^  Google 
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the  caglc  and  vulture.  TTic  boastful 
Roman  was  only  one  shade  better. 
And  the  same  recklessness  to  off- 
spring is  chancteristic  of  the  Ame^ 
ncan  Indians.  Penury  and  want  of 
subsistence  always  dry  up  the  milk 
of  love  and  tenderness  ;  aiul  the  do- 
mestic virtues,  much  as  rhapaodi^its 
may  talk  of  the  unsophisticated  na> 
tore  of  ancient  life«  are  only  the  gifts 
of  civilization.  It  i-?  only  under  its 
benignant  iuduence  that 

Ttw  touch  of  kindred  md  of  home  we 
feci." 

Should,  therefore,  our  Crieodb,  at 
our  recommendation,  turn  to  the 
pafes  of  Tanner's  Narrative,  let 

them  not  be  astounded  at  the  cases 
of  cruelty  and  ferocity  which  thase 
pages  contain,  lliey  are  not  the 
consequence  of  savage  life  in  particu- 
lar, but  savage  life  in  geneml ;  nor 
yet  let  them  hate  our  worthy  sub- 
ject, the  Falcon,  because,  bred  up 
as  an  Indian,  he  acquired  and  evi- 
denced all  tlie  ruthlessness  incidental 
to  savages.  -Hie-taint  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  man,  but  peculiar  to  his  race, 
and  to  every  race  which  have  not 
been  faterl  to  he  T)articij)titors  in  tlie 
plorie^  of  civilization  and  the  human- 
izing and  chastening  influences  of  re- 
vealed religion* 

Tanner  was  treated  with  great 
rnjtlty  by  his  adopted  father;  and, 
wonderful  to  say,  he  describes  the 
old  man's  treatment  in  such  cool 
and  measured-  terms,  that,  were  it 
not  for  a  note  of  his  editor,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  suppose  that 
«  the  young  Falcon  was  a  relenting 
and  merciful  savage,  and,  there- 
lore^  a  phenomenon.  Such,  howefer, 
b  not  the  case.  Tlie  old  man's  be- 
haviour Was  treasured  up  for  many 
years  by  his  victim.  On  one^  oc- 
casion when  Manito-o-geezhik,  with- 
out any  provocation,  behaved  in  a 
most  brutal  manner,  the  editor  gives 
us  the  following  descriptiaa  of  the 
patient. 

Tanner  Tin<  much  of  the  Indian  habit  of 
concealing  cmuuou ;  but  when  he  relaU^d 
,  the  above  to  me*  tiie  glunmerlng  of  hb  eye 
end  a  convulsive  movement  of  his  upper 
Kp,  betrayed  sufficiently,  that  he  ia  nut 
without  Uiu  enduring  lliirst  for  revenge 
wfaidi  belongs  to  the  people  tmong  wliom 
he  has  spent  his  life.  *  -^s  sotm,'  said  lie, 
in  connexion  with  U\is  anecdote,  '  as  I 
landed  in  Detroit  on  my  return  from  Red 
RiveTi  and  louii4  a  man  iilio  could  tpesic 


with  me,  I  said  'where  is  Kish-kau-ko  ?' 
*  He  i4i  in  prison.'  *  Where  is  Manito-o- 
geezhik,.bii  fiLtherT*  '  Dead  two  months 
since.'  *  It  h  well  he  h  dead.*  Intinu- 
ting  that  though  more  than  thirty  yearsi 
had  elapsed,  he  intended  now  to  have 
avenged  binueir  Ibr  the  iiyuiy  done  him 
when  a  boy  not  eleven  yean  of  age.'* 

Though  poor  Tanner  was  treated 
with  great  cruelty,  and  ncfirlv  starved 
to  death,  the  Indians  determined  to 
malte  him  abandon  all  hopes  of  effect- 
ing his  escape.  To  do  this  thoroughly 
they  pretended  to  have  exterminated 
all  his  kindred.  This  was  a  false- 
hood, but  it  seemed  to  impose  on 
the  voutli. 

"  Often  w  hen  the  old  man  would  begin  to 
beat  nic,  my  mother,  who  generally  treat- 
ed me  witb  kindness,  would  throw  ber 
arm.s  about  me,  and  he  wonhl  he;;i  n<  lM>fIi 
togctlicr.  Towards  tliu  end  of  winter,  wc 
moved  again  to  the  sugar  grounds.  At  this 
time  Kish-kan-ko,  who  was  a  young  man  of 
about  twenty  yenrs  of  .1^0,  joMR-d  with  him 
four  other  young  men,  and  went  on  a  war- 
party.  Tlie  eld  man,  also,  as  iodn  ss  Ae 
sugar  was  finished,  returned  to  the  TQIagea 
collected  a  few  men,  and  nnide  his  prepa- 
rationfi  to  start.  I  had  now  been  a  year 
among  them,  and  eould  undenimd  s  Utds 
of  their  language.  The  old  nten,  when 
about  to  start,  said  to  me,  '  now  I  am 
going  to  Idll  your  fatlicr  and  your  bro- 
dier,  and  all  your  relations.'  ffidi-kao- 
ko  returned  first,  but  was  badly  woimd- 
td,  lie  «;nid  he  had  been  with  his  party  to 
tiic  oiiiu  River;  that  they  had,  a^r  watch- 
ing fer  some  time,  Ihed  upon  a  msU  boat 
that  was  poing  down,  and  killed  one  man, 
the  rest  jumping  iuto  the  water.  He 
( Kish-kau-ko)  Jhad  wounded  himself  in  hii 
tliigh  with  his  own  spear,  as  he  was  pursuing 
them.  They  brought  home  tbe  MS^  of 
the  man  they  had  killed. 

Old  Msidto-o-gcesblk  returned  a  few 
days  afterwardiy  bringiiig  an  old  white  hat, 
which  I  knew,  from  a  mark  in  the  crown, 
to  l>e  that  of  my  broUier.  He  said  he  liad 
UUed  an  my  ftdiei's  ftndly,  die  negroes, 
and  the  hones*  end  had  brought  me  my 
brother's  hnt,  that  I  might  see  he  spoke 
the  truth.  I  now  believed  that  my  iriimda 
had  all  been  ent  off,  and  was»  on  that 
account,  the  less  amdosi  Co  return.  This, 
it  appears,  had  been  precisely  the  object 
the  old  man  wished  to  accomplish,  by  tell- 
ing roe  the  story,  of  wUch  bntasinall  part 
was  true.  When  I  came  to  sec  Kish-kau- 
ko,  after  I  retnnicd  from  Hwl  River,  I 
aiiked  him  immediately,  Mt>  it  true,  that 
your  llitlier  has  killed  all  toy  relations  t* 
He  lold  me  it  was  not;  that  Manito-n- 
geezhik,  the  year  aAer  I  was  taken,  at  the 
same  season  of  tlie  year,  returned  to  the 
same  field  where  be  bad  fimnd  me;  tbst« 
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ns  on  the  prccpding  year,  he  had  watched 
my  Cather  and  his  peq)le  planting  corn, 
from  noming  to]  noon;  thM  Uusn  diey 
all  went  into  the  house,  except  ray  bro- 
ther, who  was  then  nineteen  years  of  n^r, 
he  remained  ploughing  with  a  spau  ut 
hanea,  having  the  lines  about  hit  neck, 
when  the  Indians  rushed  upon  him ;  the 
horses  started  to  run;  my  brother  x\:i,s  en- 
tangled in  the  lines,  and  ttirown  down, 
when  the  Indianf  caught  hhn.  Thehonet 
they  killed  witli  their  bows  and  arrows, 
and  took  my  brother  away  into  the  \voo(!s. 
They  tT(x<sed  the  Ohio  before  nigh(,  and 
had  proceeded  «  good  distance  in  didr 
way  up  the  Miami.  At  night  they  left 
iny  bfother  securely  bound,  us  \hex 
iliuitght,  to  a  tree.  His  handt  uad  anus 
were  lied  behind  him,  and  -there  were 
ctirds  around  Ids  breast  and  ncrk ;  but 
havint:  bitten  off  some  nf  tlie  cords,  hi'  wns 
able  to  get  tt  pen-kmic  that  in  Uia 
podtet,  whh  wmdi  he  cut  hinu^  loose, 
and  iivinifdiately  ran  townrdi  the  Ohio,  at 
which  he  arrived,  ami  wliich  lie  crossed  by 
hwinmiing,  and  reached  Im  futlier'ti  homa 
by  eun-tise  fai  the  moraing.  The  Indfaine 
were  roused  by  tlie  noise  he  made,  and 
pursued  him  intt>  tlie  uoodii ;  but  us  tlie 
night  was  very  dark,  tlicy  were  nut  able 
to  ovwrtalte  htm.  His  hat  had  been  left 
at  the  rainp,  and  this  they  brnu;jht  to 
make  mc  believe  they  had  killed  liitn. 
Thus  I  remained  for  two  years  in  ihin 
fiunQy,  and  gradually  came  to  have  less 
and  less  hope  of  escape,  thouj^h  I  did  wot 
lurget  what  tlie  English  traders  on  the 
Maumce  had  said,  and  I  wished  they 
n^lit  remember  and  come  for  me.  The 
men  were  often  drunk,  and  whenever  they 
were  so,  they  sought  to  kill  me.  In  these 
cases,  I  learned  to  nm  and  liide  niyseli'  in 
the  woods,  and  I  dared  not  return  before 
their  drunken  frolick  wrts-  over.  During 
the  two  yearii  tliat  1  remained  at  Sau- 
^-nong,  I  was  constantly  suffering  from 
hunger ;  and  though  stmugen,  or  those  not 
belonging  to  the  farnily,  toinetin^cs  fed  me, 
1  liad  never  enout;h  to  eat.  1'he  old  wo- 
man they  called  Nc-keck-wos-ke-cheem- 
c-kwar— *  the  Otter  woman/  tlie  otter 
beinp;  brr  totetn — treated  me  with  kind- 
ness, as  did  her  daughters,  as  well  as 
Kish-kau-ko  and  Be-nais-sa,  the  Bird,  the 
youngest  son,  of  about  my  own  age* 
Kish-kan-ko  and  his  father,  and  the  two 
brothers,  Kwo-ta-she  and  8he-raung,  were 
blood-thinity  and  cruel,  and  those  who  re« 
main  of  this  ftmiiy,  continne,  to  this  tima^ 
troublesome  to  the  whites.  Be-nais-sa, 
who  came  to  see  me  when  I  was  at  De- 
troit, and  who  always  treated  me  kindly^ 
was  a  better  Uiuii,  but  he  is  since  dead. 
Wliile  1  reuiained  with  them  at  Sati-gc- 
nung,  I  saw  white  men  but  once.  Then  n 
small  boat  passed,  and  the  Indians  took  me 
out  to  it  m  a  canoe,  rightly  snffosing  that 


my  wretched  appearance  would  excite  the 
compassion  of  the  traders,  or  whatever 
white  men  diey  were.  These  gave  me 
bread,  apples,  and  other  presents,  all 
which,  except  one  apple,  the  lndinn<  took 
Irom  me.  By  this  tiamily  I  wa.s  named 
ShawHJiaw-wabe-na-ae,  fthe  Falcon,) 
which  name  I  retained  ivlme  I  iwmmed 
among  the  Indians. 

After  remaining  in  his  bondage  to 
these  ])coplr  for  tvrn  years,  the  Bri- 
tish ageuti»  at  Makinac  held  a  great 
council,  which  was  attended  by  the 
SionXjtiie  Wiimebagoea,  the  Menomo. 
necs, the Ojibbe ways,  tin  (^ttawwaws, 
and  many  other  tribes.  Old  Manito-o- 
geezhik  attended  this  council,  and 
there  met  his  kinawumanj,  Net-no- 
kwa,  who,  notwithataiMtiiig  her  sex* 
was  y0t  oonaidered  at  cmef  of  the 
Ottawwawa.  This  woman  had  lost 
her  Bon,  wished  to  buy  Tanner  of  his 
master,  and,  tliough  her  projiosal 
was  rejected,  she  managed  to  carry 
her  point  by  making  all  of  Manito- 
o-gcezhik's  tribe  as  drunk  as  pipers. 
The  bargain  wr>s  at  length  struck* 
aiul  ill  old  Net-no-kwa,  Tanner  met 
a  kind-hearted  and  conbidcrale  friend. 

The  vdmne  teems  with  cases  of 
starvation.  The  Indians-  are  never 
provident.  They  hunt,  prepare  large 
numbers  of  peltries,  5<c!l  them  to  the 
North  West  or  UuiteU  Statt*8  tra- 
ders, and  generally'  squaudcr  the 
produce  in  beastly  mtoxtcatioQ»  Ibr 
which  every  facility  is  afforded  them 
by  those  avaricious  and  stony-hearted 
vagabonds  wb.o  ply  as  merchants. 
Take  the  two  luiiowiug  characteristic 
extracts. 

*•  We  now,  as  the  weather  became  se-  • 
verc,  began  to  grow  poor,  Wa-n)e-gon-«« 
blew  and  myself  being  unable  to  kill  as 
zuudi  game  as  we  wanted.  He  was 
venAeen  yean  of  age,  and  I  thirteen,  and 
game  was  not  plentiftd.  As  the  weather 
became  more  and  more  cold,  we  removed 
from  the  trading  house,  and  set  up  our 
lodge  In  the  wnodi,  that  we  miglit  get 
wood  easier.  Here  my  brother  and  my- 
self had  to  exert  onrsclves  to  t?ic  ntni'r^r, 
to  avoid  starring.  We  used  to  hmit  two 
er  three  days'  distance  from  home,  and 
often  letuined  with  bnt  little  meat  We 
had,  on  one  of  oar  hunting  path%  a  cuag^ 
built  of  cedar  houghs,  in  which  we  haid  * 
hbdled*  fire  so  often,  diat  at  length  it  be- 
came  very  dry,  and  at  last  caught  fire  as  we 
were  lying  in  it  The  r -(l  ir  hail  I>ccomc 
so  dryi  that  it  flashed  up  like  powder,  but 
Artnnately  we  cscqied  widi  little  ii\iury. 
Aa  wc  well  retondagt  and  atiO  a  gvat 
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Antanoe  fh>m  home,  wc  attQn|»tfii  to  cfOM 
a  river  which  was  so  mpul  a*  nwvr  to 
Ireeze  very  Mouud.  Though  the  weuihcr 
was  so  coldOutt  the  trees 

cracking  with  the  fVost,  we  hroke  in,  I  first, 
and  afterward*  my  hrothcr;  and  he,  in  at- 
tempting to  throw  liitmcif  down  upon  tiic  ice 
wet  hiinelf  nearly  aU  over,  wbQe  I  luidi  at 
first  only  my  feet  and  legs  wet.  Owmg  to 
oiur  hands  being  benninbct!  with  the  cold, 
it  was  long  before  we  could  exuricate  our- 
mAn^JBnun  our  snow-shoea,  and  we  were 
no  soorur  out  of  t!ie  w-jtcr,  than  our  moc- 
ca^^ins  and  levins  were  truzen  stitf.  My 
bruLlier  was  soon  discouraged,  and  said  he 
wat  wOlfalg  to  dic^  Oar  apunk  wood 
had  pot  wet  when  we  fell  in,  and  though 
we  at  length  reached  the  sliore,  as  we  were 
unable  to  ndse  a  fire,  and  onr  moocaainf 
end  clothes  were  ftt)zen  so  stiff  that  we 
rould  not  travel,  I  began  also  to  think  that 
we  must  die.  liut  I  was  not  like  my  In- 
dian brotev  willing  to  rft  down  end  weiC 
patedy  ftr  death  to  ooroe.  I  kept  mo* 
v-inp  about  to  the  bes^t  of  nw  power,  while 
he  Lay  in  a  dry  place  by  tiic  side  of  the 
benk,  where  die  wind  had  blown  away  thA 
aoow.  I  at  length  found  some  very  dry 
rotten  wood,  which  I  used  as  a  substitute 
for  spunk,  and  was  so  happy  as  to  raise  a 
Hn*  We  then  appHed  onraehrea  to  thaw 
and  dry  our  Tiioccasins,  .■•.tid  when  jiurtly 
dry  we  put  tlu  ni  on,  and  went  to  collect 
fuelfor  a  hirjfer  lire  than  we  had  before  been 
ebletOBttkei*  At  length,  when  night  came 
oti,  we  hrtd  a  ronifortAliIo  fire  and  dry 
dotltes,  and  though  we  had  nothing  to  cat» 
we  did  not  regard  this,  afler  the  more  ie* 
▼ere  si]^feiii%  from  coUL  At  the  ear* 
Iie>t  dawn  we  left  our  camp,  and  prorecd- 
ed  towards  home ;  but  at  no  great  distance 
met  oar  mother,  bringing  dry  elodiet  end 
a  little  food.  She  knew  that  we  ought  to 
have  been  home  on  the  preceding  day  by 
sun-set,  and  was  also  aware  of  the  ditticult 
river  we  had  to  eroaa.  Soon  after  dark, 
being  convinced  that  we  must  ha%'c  faJIen 
through  the  lee,  sh-j  started,  and  wr^ing 
«U  night,  met  us  not  tkr  from  the  place 
where  tlie  accident  happened. 

•*  We  had  been  but  a  few  day^  at  tlie 
Portatre,  when  anolh'  r  mm,  of  the  siune 
band  of  Muskcgucs,  mvUcU  us  to  go  with 
falm  to  a  laige  iduid  in  Lake  Snpcrior, 
where,  he  said,  were  plenty  of  Caribou 
and  Shrrjrcon,  and  where,  he  had  no  doubt, 
he  cuuld  provide  all  that  would  be  ncces- 
aery  lor  our  nipport.  We  went  with  him, 
accordingly;  and  starting  at  the  earliest 
appearance  of  daw^n,  we  reached  the  island 
wmewhat  before  night,  though  there  wia 
a  tight  wind  a-head.  In  tlie  low  rodcy 
points  about  this  island,  we  found  more 
goJH  *  eggs  than  we  were  able  to  take 
sway.  We  also  took,  with  spean,  two  or 
three  r<tia);eoQa,  Innnediately  on  oar  arri- 
;  so  that  tmr  want  of  food  w.t-  nyi^'li*  d. 
Qd  the  iteJtt  dayy-  Wa-g«-|iiab-wub,  wimn 


we  criled  our  hndher-in-law,  and  who  vrwh 

in  some  remote  degree,  related  to  Net-no- 

ea,  went  to  hunt,  and  returned  at  evonii^y 
TitigUHed  two  caribou..  Ondiisiiland 
b  a  laige  lake,  which  it  took  us  about  a 
diy  to  reach,  from  the  shore ;  and  into  this 
i:ike  runs  a  small  river.  Here  we  found 
beaTer,otter,  and  odier  game;  and  as  long 
as  we  reuKiined  in  the  island,  we  had  an 
abundant  .supply  of  provisions.  We  met 
here  the  relutioas  of  Wu-ge-moh-wub  in 
eight  omoesi  widi  whom  we  at  lengA 
started  to  return  to  the  Portage.  We 
were  ten  canoes  in  all,  and  we  started,  as 
we  had  done  in  coming,  at  the  earlieat 
dawn  of  mondqg.  The  ni^ht  had  been 
ralm,  and  the  water,  when  we  left  the  is- 
land, was  perfectly  smooth.  We  had  pro- 
eeedied  about  two  himdred  yards  into  the 

lake,  when  tlic  canoes  all  >top]>ed  together, 
and  the  chief,  in  a  very  loud  voice,  addressed 
a  prayer  to  the  Great  Spbrit,  entreating  him 
to  give  US  a  good  look  \o  cross  the  lake. 
*  Yon,'  said  he, '  have  made  ^is  lake,  and 
you  made  have  made  us,  your  children, 
you  can  now  c^uoc  tliat  the  water  shall  re- 
midn  smooth  while  we  pass  over  In  safety.* 
In  tliis  manner^  he  continued  praying  for 
five  or  ten  minutes:  In*  then  threw  into 
the  take  a  small  quatiiity  uf  tobacco,  in 
wldch  eaeh  of  the  canoes  followed  his  ex- 
an.i  le.  They  then  all  started  together, 
and  tlte  old  chief  crnirntnt*ed  his  song, 
which  was  a  religious  oi»e ;  but  I  amnot 
remember  exactly  the  meaning  of  what  ho 

simg.  I  liad  now  f  jrirott'.  a  my  mother 
tongue,  and  retaiined  lew,  it  any,  ideas  of 
the  religion  of  the  whites.  I  can  rcmqn- 
ber,  that  tliis  address  of  die  diiof  to  the 
Great  Spirit,  appeared  to  inc  impressive 
and  solemn,  and  the  Indians  seemed  all 
somewhat  impressed  by  it,  or  perhaps  by 
their  situation,  being  exposed,  on  the  broad 
lake,  in  their  frail  bark  canoes,  they  could 
not  but  feel  their  dependance  upon  that 
Power  which  oontrab  tlie  winds  and  die 
waves.  They  rowed  and  oaddlcd,  silently 
and  dilijrently,  and  long  before  night,  arri- 
ved in  safety  at  tiic  Grand  Portage ;  the 
lake  having  reaudned  perfectly  <ahn.'* 

Instances  of  the  rascality  of  the 

British  and  Ameriran  traders  are 
given  in  this  narrative :  on  some  of 
theso  we  mean  to  ilwell.  Our  go- 
veniiuciit  lias  paid  liUie  or  no  atten- 
tion to  the  far  trade,  which,  under 
pioper  management,  might  be  made 
a  most  important  branim  of  tntflkr. 
Neither  has  it  passed  any  snhitnry 
repilations  in  favour  of  the  Indian 
population,  to  screen  it  from  the 
knaviali  pldt8.af  the  over-refined  and 
astute  traders.  This  consideration 
Avill  more  properly  enter  into  our 
stToud  papcT.  At  present  we  c  on- 
fiue  our  attcutiou  to  thefacts^afi  stated 
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hy  IWmer.  HiiTmg  got  a  ▼ahuble 
quantity  of  peltries,  N«t-no-kwa 
came  to  the  Grand  Portage  to  Lake 

Superior,  when  the  traders  urged  on 
the  old  woman  the  propriety  of  al- 
lowing her  goods  to  be  carried  across 
mthetrading-hoose waggons.  "But 
the  old  woman,  knowing  if  they  were 
once  in  the  hands  of  the  traders,  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  iinpo.sbiMe, 
for  her  tu  get  them  again,  refused  tu 
comply  wiUi  the  request and,  al- 
though it  took  her  |iarty  several  days 
to  carry  them  over,  stiU  her  people 
accomplished  that  task.  **  Notwith- 
standing ail  this  caution/'  says  Tan- 
ner, "  when  we  came  to  this  side  the 
Portage,  Mr.  M'Gillivray  and  Mr. 
Shabboyea,  by  treating  her  with 
much  attention,  and  giving  her  some 
wine,  induced  her  to  place  all  her 
uacks  in  a  room,  which  they  gave 
tier  to  occupy.  At  first,  they  endea- 
voured, by  friendly  solicitation,  to 
induce  her  to  sell  her  furs  ;  but  find- 
ing she  was  determined  not  to  part 
with  theni,  they  threatened  her :  and 
at  lengtfi  a  young  man,  a  son  of  Mr. 
Shabboyen,  attempted  to  take  them 
by  force  ;  but  the  old  man  interfered, 
and  ordering  his  son  to  desist,  re- 
proved him  for  his  violence."  Thus 
Net-no»kwa  succeeded  in  preserving 
her  property,  but  only  for  a  brief 
space ;  ff)r  sliortly  after,  "  in  the 
cnnrsf  nf  a  ^inglo  day,  ahe  fold  one 
huiuin  d  luid  deputy  beaver  skint,  with 
a  targe  quantity  of  bvffah  robes, 
dre$9ed  and  amoked  skins,  and  other 
articles,  for  rum."  This  was  ex- 
pended immediately  in  beastly  intoxi- 
cation; and  of  their  large  luad  of 
peltries^  aU  that  Net-no-kwa's  party 
had  remaining,  was  one  blanket, 
and  "  the  wom-ont  dothing"  on 
their  bodies. 

Mr.  Henn»%  the  trader  at  Pembi- 
nah,  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  M'Ken- 
xie,  who  only  remained  »  short  time : 
and  after  him  came  Mr.  Wells, 
*'  called  by  the  Indians  Gah-se-moan 
(a  sail),  from  the  roundness  »?id  ful- 
ness of  his  person.''  This  man  bu^it 
a  strong  fort  on  Red  Rivto,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Assinneboin,  and  as  tiie 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  no 
coutitcr-cstahli -hraent  in  that  quar- 
ter. Wells  thought  to  tyrannize  over 
the  Indians. 

•*  Mr.  WdU,  at  the  commencement  of 
winter,  otUbd  us  all  together,  gave  the  In* 
diansa  Itn  gstfen  keg  oi  nun,  sad  seme 


tobseooi  tMn^  ihm,  at  Iheme  tfaae,Jie 

would  not  credit  one  of  Uiem  the  vmlue  <^ 
a  Ssiiiisrle  needle.  When  they  brought  skins, 
he  Hould  buy  them,  and  give  in  exchange 
iudi  wtidei  as  woe  ncflSMory  for  thdr 
comfort  and  subsistence  during  the  winter. 
1  was  not  with  the  Indians  when  this  talk  ' 
wa*  held.    When  it  •  was  reported  to  me, 
and  a  ahare  qt  the  preaeiila.<iftied  ma,  I 
not  only  refused  to  accept  any  thing,  but 
rc'proarhed  thi'  liuiiruis  for  their  pusillani- 
uiity  in  subnuiuug  to         termt».  iiicy 
had  been  aoenttifaaed,  for  aaany  yean,  to 
receive  credits  in  the  fall  ;  they  were  now 
entirely  destitute  not  of  clodiin^  merely, 
but  of  fuumunidon,  and  many  of  them  uf 
guns  snd  tnip:k    How  were  diey,  without 
the  arntstom'cd  aid  from  thr  traders,  to 
subsist  thotnselves  and  their  lainihes  du> 
ring  the  ensuing  winter  ?  A  few  days  af- 
terwards, I  went  to  Mr.  Wells,  and  told 
liini  thru  I  wjis  poor,  with  a  large  family 
to  c»upport  by  my  own  ezertionS)  and  that 
I  mmt  imavdddbly  audler,  and  perhaps  pe> 
riah,  unless  he  would  give  me  sadi  a  cie- 
dit  as  I  hrui  ;d\\;i'ys,  in  th«'  M\,  been  accus- 
tomed to  rectrive.    lie  would  nut  li&ten  to 
my  representatioii,  and  told  me,  roughlv, 
to  be  gone  from  hit  boose.    I  then  took 
eight  silver  beaven^  nich  as  are  worn  by 
the  women,  aa  omaiMOts  on  their  drew, 
and  which  I  had  porehaaed  die  ymx  be« 
fore  at  juMt  twice  the  price  that  was  com-' 
munlv  jjiven  for  a  capote ;  I  Uiid  ihrm  be- 
iurc  luai,  on  the  table,  and  a^ked  iuui 
fljve  ne  a  cSpote  for  diem,  or  vetaia  diem 
as  a  pledge  for  the  payment  of  the  price 
of  the  nririKfnf.  as  sotJn  as  1  eoidd  pnicure 
the  pclincs.    He  took  up  the  ornaments, 
threw  them  in  my  faoe,  and  told  me  aeeer 
to  coine  in  idc  of  hi>  lion  e  again.  The 
cold  weather  of  the  winter  liad  not  yet  set 
in,  and  I  went  immediately  to  my  hunting 
giound,  kJQed  a  number  of  nMMMe,  and  eet 

my  wife  to  make  tlu"  kiii<  into  sik-1i  p;ir- 
metit^  as  were  best  adapted  tu  the  winter 
•aason,  and  which  I  now  saw  we  AauU 
he  cdmpelled  to  substitute  for  the  faimkala 

and  ;vuol)en  clothes  we  hud  been  acCIISta» 
uied  to  rec*eive  irom  the  traders. 

"  I  coatimiedmy  huntiiig  with  good  aue* 
cess,  but  the  winter  had  not  half  i):L>^-d, 
when  I  heard  that  Vfr.  Hanie,  a  traider  tbr 
the  Hudson's  Bay  people,  had  aorived  at 
Frmhimih.  I  went  humedlately  to  Ima, 
and  he  gave  me  all  the  credit  I  asked,' 
which  wf}"  to  the  nmonnt  nf  seventy  skmv. 
Then  1  went  to  Muskrat  Hiver,  where  i 
hnated  the  rcmiMer  af  the  winter,  hill- 
ing great  nunAcfs  of  mwteni,  beam,  ei- 
ters,  &c. 

**£arly  in  tite  t>piing,  I  »ent  word  by 
some  IndHane  ta  Mr.  Hanle,  that  I  woold  gw 
down  to  the  moiith  of  the  Assinneboin,, ind 
meet  him  there,  to  pay  my  credit,  a-s  1  had 
skiiiA  more  than  enough  for  tlus  purpose. 

*'When  I  arrived  at  dto  Amnabafa* 
Mb  Hank  had  net  yet  pasN^  and  I  slo^ 
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pcd  to  wait  for  liim  oppotiite  Bir.  Wells'* 
trading  house.  An  old  Frenchman  offered 
me  a  lodging  in  his  house,  and  I  went  in 
and  deposited  iny  peltries  under  the  place 
he  gave  me  to  sleep  iti.  Mr.  Wells,  having 
he^  of  mf  airiTal,  seat  threv  timely 
urging  me  to  come  and  see  him.  At  liut, 
I  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  my  bro- 
ther-in-law, and  cru^riieU  over  with  him. 
Mr.  WeH*  w  gkdto  we  me,  and  tmlpd 
me  wtth  mndi  poiileuMB ;  he  offered  me 
wine  and  provisions,  and  whatever  his 
bouse  utiurded.  I  had  taken  nothing  ex- 
cept a  litlte  tobieco.  When  I  saw  bis  Fiendi- 
man  come  in  with  my  packs.  They  car- 
ried them  past  me  into  Mr.  Wells's  bed- 
room ;  he  then  locked  the  door,  and  took 
Ml  -die  key.  ImoMdHately  Us  kiwdneta 
and  attentions  to  me  relaxed.  I  iuid  iin 
tiling,  but  ^It  not  the  less  anxious  and  un- 
easy, as  1  was  very  unwiUi^g  to  be  depri- 
ved of  tbe  means  of  paying  Mr.  Hanie  bit 
rredit,  still  more  80  to  have  my  pminTty 
taken  I'rom  me  by  violence,  or  witliout  my 
own  consent.  1  watdied  about  the  house, 
and  at  len^nh  foand  an  opportunity  to  slip, 
into  the  bed-room,  wliilt  Mr.  Wells  was 
Iban  t^uug  semethiug  irom  a  trunk.  Ue 
tried  to  drtva  aae,  and  tftatwatds  to  push 
we  out,  1  lit  I  was  loo  strong  foe  bfaiii  Af- 
ter liL-  h  ul  proceeded  to  this  violence,  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  take  up  my  packa,  but 
he  snatched  them  from  me.  Agaialseixed 
them,  aad  in  the  strug^  that  ensued,  tlie 
thongs  that  bound  them  were  broken,  and 
the  skins  strewed  about  the  tioor.  As  I 
went  to  gather  them  up,  be  drew  a  pistol, 
cocked  it,  and  presented  it  to  my  breast 
For  a  moment  I  stood  motionIcs,s,  thinking; 
be  would  certainly  kill  me,  as  I  saw  he  was 
nnwb  emr^ed;  dwn  I  adsed  bis  band* 
and  turned  it  aside,  at  the  same  moment 
drawinjt  from  ray  belt  a  large  knife,  which 
I  grasped  finidy  in  ray  right  luuid,  still 
boMIng  bim  by  my  le(i  Seebig  lumself 
thus  suddenly  and  entirely  in  my  power, 
he  called  first  for  his  wife,  then  for  his  in- 
terpreter, and  told  them  to  put  me  out  of 
the  house.  To  Ibis*  tba  inteipreler  aiH 
swered,  *  Yuti  are  as  able  to  pnt  him  out 
as  1  am.'  Sonic  of  the  Frenchmen  were 
also  in  die  hooie,  but  tbey  lafiised  to  j^ve 
bim  any  assistance.  Fudlng  be  waa  nol 
likely  to  intimidatr  or  overcome  me  by 
violence,  he  had  recourse  once  more  to 
■Oder  naaanrss.  He  ottred  to  didde 
widi  me,  and  to  allow  me  to  retain  half! 
my  peltries  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  people. 
•  You  have  always,'  said  he,  *  belonged 
10  the  Noitb  West;  wby  sboald  yon  now 
desert  us  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  V  He  then 
proceeded  to  count  the  >kins,  di^nding  them 
mto  two  parcels ;  but  1  toid  him  it  was  un- 
neeesaary,  as  I  was  determined  be  shouiii 
not  have  one  of  them.  '  I  went  to  you,' 
gaid  T,  '  list  fall,  when  I  was  hungry  and 
dektitute,  and  you  drove  uie,  like  a  do^, 

torn  yoMK'  doob  Tba  ammmilioii 


which  I  killed  these  animals,  was  credited 
to  me  by  Mr.  Hanie,  and  the  skins  belong 
to  him  ;  but  if  ibls  was.not  tbe  case,  you 
should  not  liave  one  of  them.  You  are  a 
coward ;  you  have  not  so  much  courage  as 
aeUld.  (f  youbadthelieartofaajiaaw, 
you  would  not  have  pointed  your  (rfatol  at 
my  breast,  and  have  failed  to  shoot  me. 
My  life  was  in  your  power,  and  there  was 
noibing  to  prevent  your  taking  it,  notaven 
tbe  foar  of  my  iHends,  for  you  Itnow  diat  I 
am' a  stranger  here,  and  not  one  among 
the  Indians  would  raise  his  hand  to  avenge 
my  deailL  Yoa'ml^t  bave  thrown  my 
btHiy  into  the  river,  as  you  would  a  dog, 
and  no  one  would  have  asked  you  what 
you  had  done;  but  you  wanted  tlie  spirit 
to  do  even  Oia.'  He  asked  me  if  1  had 
not  a  knife  in  uiy  hand.  I  then  showed 
him  two,  a  large  and  a  -mall  one,  and  told 
him  to  beware  how  he  provoked  me  to  use 
tbem.  At  last,  wearied  witb  tbis  alterca- 
tion, he  went  and  sat  down  opposite  me  in 
the  large  room ;  though  he  was  at  consi- 
derable distance,  so  great  viras  hu  agita- 
tion, that  I  could  distinctly  hear  his  heart 
beat,  lie  sat  nrvhile,  then  went  and  be- 
gan to  walk  back  and  forth  in  the  yard. 
I  collected  my  ddns  together,  and  the  In- 
terpreter helped  me  to  tie  them  up ;  then 
taking  them  on  my  back,  1  walked  out, 
passed  close  by  him,  put  them  in  luy  cauoe^ 
and  retnraed  to  die  old  Fwnrbman's  bcnae» 
on  the  other  side.  * 

"  Next  mominf^,  it  appeared  that  Mr, 
Wells  had  thought  better  of  the  subject, 
than  to  wisb  to  take  my  property  fVom  ma 
by  violence,  for  he  sent  his  interpreter  to 
offer  me  his  horse,  which  was  a  very  valu- 
able one,  if  I  would  think  no  mure  of  what 
be  had  done.   •TeH  bhn,'  laid  1,  to  die 

interpreter.  '  he  is  a  child,  :inil  wishes  to 
quarrel  and  forget  his  quarrd  iu  one  day ; 
but  he  shall  not  find  I  am  like  him ;  I 
have  a  bone  of  my  own  \  I  will  keep  my 
packs ;  nor  will  I  forget  that  hu  pointed 
his  pistol  at  my  brmst,  when  he  had  noL 
the  courage  to  shoot  ma>* " 

Next  morning  a  clerk  of  the 
North  West  Company  arrived  from 
Mouse  River,  and  promised  Wells 
that  he  would  take  Tanner's  skins 
by  force.  This  clork  accordir^y 
went  lu  liim,  accompanied  by  three 
meD»  and  tried  to  execute  lus  iai- 
quitoua  purpose,  though  without 
avail.  Tanner  then  went  down  to 
meet  Hanie  at  Head  River,  who  in- 
formed him^  that  when  he  was  pass- 
tog  WeUs's  tnuliii|f<4iouae,  tfaAt  indi- 
vidual pursued  him,  wl^  a  canoe 
strongly  manned  and  armed ; — that 
he  went  ashore,  and  a  long  dispute 
then  toilowQcl  between  Wells  and 
himself:  at  last  he  ma  allowed  to 
pass  on. .  ' 
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Wc  will  give  one  additional  tes- 
timony against  the  free  traders'  com- 
panies. 

"  About  planting  time,  the  traders  of  the 
North  West  Company  sent  messengers  and 
pre»ent{i  to  all  the  Indians,  to  call  them  to 
join  in  an  attack  on  the  Hudson's  Bey  irta- 
blishment  at  R- nWcr.  For  my  own 
part,  I  thought  tlicse  quarrels  between  re- 
ladves  unnatural,  and  I  wished  ta  take  po 
share  in  them,  though  I  had  long  traded 
with  the  people  of  t1u»  Xortli  West  Com- 
pany, and  considered  myself  as  in  some 
measure  belonging  to  them.  Many  of  the 
Indians  obeyed  the  call,  and  many  cruelties 
and  murders  were  committed.  On  the 
port  of  tlie  Nortii  West  were  many  hail- 
breeds,  among  wbom,  one  colled  Giant, 
distinguished  himself  as  a  leader.  Some 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  pcop);'  wrr<>  killed  in 
open  fight,  others  were  muidtrcd  aiier 
bdng  taken  prisoners." 

After  the  settlement  at  Red  River 
was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  people  driven  out  of  the 
country,  the  Indians  and  half-bi  eccls, 
ill  the  pay  of  the  North  West  Com- 
pany, were  on  the  look  out  for  the 
annihilation  of  their  enemies  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay.  In  the  autumn,  as 
Tauner  was  stopping  on  a  pmall  5;^- 
land,  on*!lainy  Lake,  for  the  purpose 
of  hunting  a  bear,  he  was  surprised 
by  a  visit  from  a  trretch  named 
Hamhield,  who,  having  descried  Tan- 
ner's light  at  a  distance,  and  sup- 
posing it  to  be  Lord  Selkirk's  en- 
campment, had  "-crept  up  with  the 
stealth  of  an  Indian  warrior/'  with 
the  mtention  of  murdering  the  head 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  establishment. 
He  much  v.antcd  'riinnir's  assist- 
ance for  tlie  perpetration  of  the  deed 
of  blood,  but  when  flie  tittter  wdfuld 
not  comprehend  hts  meaning,  Har- 
shield  had  the  audacity  to  avow  his 
Intention  in  open  t'-rms,  and  to 
ilueulen  to  do  &o  whenever  he 
should  meet  Lord  Selkirk.  To  con- 
firm his  words,  he  called  up  his 
tw6  canoes,  and  "  shewed  them  to 
me,"  ^!v.  s  Tanner,  "  each  with  six 
Htrouj.  and  resolute  men,  well  arm- 
ed. He  tried  many  methods  to  in- 
duce me  to  join  him«  but  I  would 
not."  Harshield  then  proceeded  to 
the  tra^ini:  h(insc  nf  Mr  Tact-,  and 
r^^qucsted  hiuk  to  aid  in  tlic  murder, 
Mr.  Tace,  however,  refused,  and 
the  villain  was  eonstranied  to  retire 
in  Asappointment  to  lied  Rrver. 

Lord  Selkirk,  meanwhile,  had  taftrn 
tort  William,  held  by  Mr.  J^'GU-. 


livray,  of  tiie  North  West  Company* 
Thence  he  dispatched  a  party  to 

Tace's  trading-house,  and  made  pri- 
soner of  the  soldier  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  murder  of  Governor 
Macdolhmd.  At  this  time  Tamur 
joined  a  Captain  IVnsuMm,  who,  with 
seventy  men,  and  a  bevy  of  Indian 
hunters,  by  way  of  a  commissariat, 
took  tlie  fort  at  t  he  mouth  of  the  Pem- 
biiiah,  and  proceeded  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Assinneboin.  Here  thirteen  of 
the  Ojibbeways  joined  the  party*  and 
they  resolved  on  the  reduction -of  the 
North  We.st  Company's  Fort. 

This  was  effected  by  Tanner,  in  con- 
junctiQn  wiA  Loueson  Nowlan,  the 
interpreter,  and  a  few  soldiers.  These 
approached  the  place  in  the  darkness 
of  the  nicrht,  made  a  hidder  after  the 
Indian  fashion,  by  cutting  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  and  leaving  sufficioitof  the 
Stumps  of  the  branches  to  serve  for 
steps,  and  by  this  they  escalndpd  the 
wail. 

"  We  did  not  (!!«;covc'r  the  bed-room  of 
Harshield  until  day-hjjhi.    When  he  found 
we  were  in  the  fiirt,  be  eune  ont,  ^nngiy 
aniu'tl,  aii(t  attemptetl  to  n  ■!  ("  reiistancef 
but  ^■.c  t  nsily  overpowered  him.    He  WIS 
at  t'lmt  bound,  and  as  he  was  lend  and 
abusive,  die  governor,  who,  with  the  c^h 
b^hi,  had  nuw  arrived,  directed  iis-  to  throw 
him  out  ittto  the  snow ;  but  the  weather 
being  too  cold  far  him  to  lemain  tiieve 
without  muck  dsnget  of  being  ftoKn.  they 
allowed  him  to  come  in,  and  he  was  placed 
by  the  fire.     When  he  recognised  mc 
among  his  captors,  he  knew  at  onee  dtet 
I  must  have  guided  the  pttrty»  and  he  re- 
pniachcd  me  hmdly  with  my  inp:ratitnde, 
as  he  pretended  funnerly  to  liuve  ilune  me 
many  famin.   I  told  Mm,  in  reply,  of  Ae 
inunlers  he  had  committed  on  his  own 
frieJids,  and  the  people  of  his  own  colour, 
and  that  it  was  on  account  of  them,  and 
Ms  tramenms  crimes,  tbat  I  had  johwd 
against  him.    •  When  yon  came  to  my 
lodge  last  fall,  nitd  I  irrnted  you  with  kind- 
ne^  it  was  because  1  did  itoi  then  see  that 
your  hsmli  were  red  wHh  the  hlood  of  year 
own  relatives.    I  did  not  see  the  ashes  of 
the  houses  of  yotir  hrothers,  which  you  had 
caused  to  be  bumctl  down  at  Red  Ri»«.' 
But  be  contmoed  to  cnnie  and  abuse  not 
only  me.  hut  thn  :'nidievs»  and  every  sMf 
that  came  near  him*" 

When  it  carac  to  be  bruited  abroad 
that  Tanner  had  been  the  instrument 
in  the  capture  of  the  North  West 
people's  fort,  they  threatened  to  take 
iiis  iifp* 

Aftor    twt  nfy  days   T      MirT'cl  to 

Femhioah  to  my  iiunily,  aud  then  wenit 
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wilfi  W^-ge-Jpte,  to  hun(  buliaiuu  in  the 
pndfie.  I  um  baud  (bat  many  of  the 

luUr  breed  people  in  the  cotitttry  were  en- 
ra^jrd  a^^vnst  tne,  for  the  part  I  had  tiken 
Mgtiinst  the  Noriii  West  Company,  and 
fipon  fome  of  the  principal  men  I  heard 
that  thev  intended  to  take  mv  life.  I  sent 
thorn  liack  for  answer,  that  they  must  fall 
on  )ue  its  1  iiad  done  on  the  people  of  the 
Horth  Weat,  when  I  waa  deepfasg,  or  they 
womM  iv)t  be  able  to  injure  nie.  They 
came  near,  and  were  several  times  lurking 
about,  with  intention  to  kill  me,  but  tliey 
were  never  able  to  eftct  their  otject  I 
^ppnt  what  remained  of  the  ^\  inter  among 
tile  Indians,  and  in  the  spring  returned  to 
the  Aadnnefaflln.  Lord  Selkirk  arrived 
from  Fort  William  in  the  spring,  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  Mr.  Cumbt  il mil,  and 
anotlier  clerk»  belonging  to  the  North  West« 
came  lip  in  a  canoe  As  they  did  not  stop 
It  the  Mnrt»  Lord  Selkirk  sent  a  canoe  after 
t?MMii,  atid  they  were  biOQght  back  and 
placed  m  contiucment. 

The  people  of  the  Mmue  Rhcr  tiad- 
ing-house,  belonging  to  the  North  West 
Company,  c!»me  down  aboiif  this  time; 
but  beiiig  atraid  to  pu&$  by  tiic  tort,  they 
■topped  end enoaoqpedalno great  distaoMe 
above.  The  Indians  from  distant  parts  of 
the  country,  not  having  heard  of  the  dis- 
turbiuiceii  aiid  cliangei  that  had  taken 
pfakee,  now  besen  to  anemblei  but  (hey 
manifested  great  astonishment  when  they 
Ibund  that  their  old  traders  were  no  longer 
in  possession  of  the  fort. 

A  letter  was  this  spring,  or  in  the  early 
pact  of  summer,  rerfivcd  from  Judge  Cod- 
nan^  efieriag  two  hundred  dollars  reward 
far  Ae  apprdieiisioa  and  ddiveiy  three 
half  breedji,  who  had  been  very  active  in 
die  preceding  disturbances,  namely.  Grant, 
Che  principal  leader  of  the  half  breeds  for 
Che  North  West,  Joseph  CadoCte,  and  one 
called  Assinnebohi.  These  were  all  talum 
by  a  party  from  our  fort,  aided  by  the  in- 
terprt;tcr,  Nowlan,  but  they  were  releaaed 
upon  their  promise  to  appear  agahi  when 
Judge  Codman  should  arrive.  This  party 
had  scarce  returned  home,  when  Assinne- 
boin  cHiuc  aiid  surrendered  himself,  at  the 
aame  tfane  giving  inibnnation  that  Grant 
and  Cudutte  had  fled  the  moment  Nowlan 
and  his  party  turned  their  backs.  They 
went,  to  Llie  country  of  the  A&»inneboins, 
ftmn  whenoe  diey  tfd  not  return  until  they 
Were  srnt  for,  and  brought  to  attend  the 
court ;  but  the  man  who  had  given  hinjmtlf 
up  vras  pardoned. 

Lord  Selkirk  had,  for  a  long  tine,  ex- 
pected the  arrival  of  the  judge  appointed 
to  try  those  accused  of  capital  crimes^  and 
to  adjust  the  dispute  between  the  two  rival 
companies ;  and  becoming  very  impatient, 
h<'  despatched  a  messenger  to  Sah-f^n-uk, 
witli  provisions  .and  other  presents,  who 
was  inettiMted  to  proceed  on  until  he  should ' 
flmt  the  judge.   At  ene  of  the  Moilh 


West  Company's  houses,  beyond  Sah-g^-uk, 
dda  man  was  taken  prisoner,  and  severely 
beaten  by  the  conipany'.s  agent,  Mr.  Black ; 
but  about  tliis  time  the  judge  arrived,  and 
Mr.  Bkkck,  with  a  Mr.  M'Cloud,  fled,  and 
secreted  themselves  among  the  Indians, 
so  that  whoi  Jndge  Codman  sent  for  diem 
from  Red  River,  they  were  not  to  be 
found." 

An  ignorant  people,  operated  on 
by  a  conslmit  excitement,  wili  of 
oonree  be  superstitions.  This  ten^ 
dency  will  be  greatly  increased  by 
'^f)liti!(le,  into  which  the  Indinn?;, 
froin  tho  scarcity  of  food  in  llie  win- 
ter montha,  are  for  the  most  part 
driven.  Tliiis  situated,  I3ie  efanpleet  . 
phenomenon  of  nature — ^the  sli^test 
movement  of  the  elements  around 
them — are  Hupposed  to  be  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Great  Spirit.  They 

"  Sec  God  in  clouds,  and  hear  him  in  the 
wmd." 

Aecordinc^y,  people  so  constitated 
are  in  the  best  possible  jpndition  for 

the  schemes  of  false  prophets,  of 
whom  thf  re  i«  n  cnnF'tant  succession. 
As  soon  as  the  roguery  of  one  is  dis- 
covered, another  starts  up  in  his 
place,  aiid  carries  ona  winning  game 
until  he  falls  into  disrepute,  and 
gives  way  in  his  turn  to  a  more  suc- 
c<?ssfu!  candidate.  The  poor  ignorant 
savages  seem  to  be  altogether  inca- 
pable of  profiting  by  experience.  Hie 
following  extract  too,  tvill  show  how 
disturbing  dreame  can  woric  on  their 
waking  reason. 

**  My  £sunily  twd  now  been  increased 
by  the  addilien  of  a  poor  eld  Cpibeway 

woman  and  twe  children,  who  being  des- 
titute of  any  men,  had  been  taken  up  by 
Net-Do-kwa.  Notwithstandhng  this,  I  . 
thoo^  it  waa  still  best  for  us  ts  ttve  by 
omsclves.  I  hunted  with  considerable  suc- 
ce««i,  and  renmined  by  myself  until  the  , 
end  of  the  soison  for  making  sugar,  when 
Net~no-kwa  deteiudned  to  return  to  Me* 
naukonoskeeg,  while  I  should  go  to  the 
trading-hoiTsr  nt  Red  River,  to  purchase 
some  uece&siuy  uriicleii.  I  made  a  pack  of 
beaver,  and  started  by -myself  in  aamaU 
buflaloe  skin  canoe,  only  hrge  enough  to 
carry  me  and  my  pack,  and  descended  the 
Little  Saskawjcwun. 

**  There  is,  on  the  bank  of  that  river,  a 
place  which  looks  like  (^nr  the  Indiana 
MK>uld  always  choose  to  encamp  at.  In  a 
bend  of  the  river  is  a  beautwd  landfaig 
place,  behind  it  a  little  plain,  a  thick  waed»- 
aiul  n  smrill  hil!  rising  sd)ruptly  in  the  rrrir. 
Uut  Willi  that  bpot  is  connected  a  story  of 
fiatiWdet  a  leime  le  unesmmon,  thst  the 
spet  ifhsfe.it  bspfened  Is  hsld  hi  delsita*.. 
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40Bt  aifd  regarded  frtdi  temr.  Noindbu 

will  land  his  canoe,  much  less  encamp,  at 
♦  the  place  of  lite  tioo  dead  men.'  Tltcy 
relatfiy  that  many  yearn  ago,  the  Indians 
vrere  encamped  here,  when  e  qtuurrel  eraee 
between  two  brothers,  having  8))e-6hc>gpiri 
ibr  totems.  One  drew  his  knife  and  slew 
the  other ;  but  those  ol'  ihe  baud  who  were 
present,  looked  upon  die  crime  aa  so  hor- 
rid,  that  without  hesitation  or  delay,  tJiey 
killed  the  murderer,  and  buried  them  to- 
gether. 

**  As  I  approached  this  spot,  I  thought 

much  of  the  story  of  the  two  brothers, 
who  bore  the  same  totem  with  myself,  and 
were,  as  I  supposed,  related  to  my  Indian 
nodier.  I  had  heard  it  said,  that  if  anf 
man  cncfini]>p«l  near  their  graves,  as  some 
had  done  soon  ader  they  were  buried,  they 
would  be  seen  to  oome  out  of  the  gnnmd, 
and  either  react  the  quarrel  and  die  inttr> 
der,  or  in  !?ome  o'her  ma»iner  so  annoy 
and  disturb  their  visitors,  that  they  could 
not  sleep.  Curiosity  was  in  part  my  mo- 
tive, and  I  wi:jhed  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
Indians,  thrit  /  hid  not  only  stopped,  but 
alept  quietly  at  a  place  which  they  shuu- 
ned  with  so  n^h  fear  and  caution.  The 
•on  was  going  down  as  I  arrived ;  and  I 
pushed  my  little  nnnne  in  to  the  shore, 
kindled  a  fire,  and  after  eating  my  supper, 
ky  down  md  slept  Very  aoon,  I  saw  the 
two  d^'-id  men  come  and  sit  dow  n  l)y  my 
fire,  opposite  me.  Their  eyes  were  in- 
tently fixed  upon  me,  but  tliey  neither 
imiledf  nor  said  any  thing.  I  got  up  and 
snt  opposite  them  by  the  fire,  and  in  this 
situation  I  awoke.  The  night  was  dark 
and  gusty,  but  I  saw  no  men,  or  heard 
any  otiier  sounds,  than  that  of  the  wind  in 
the  trfps.  It  is  likely  I  foil  asleep  ;uiiun, 
A>r  I  soon  saw  the  same  two  men  standing 
bdow  die  bank  of  ^  river,  their  heads 
just  rising  to  the  level  of  the  ground  I  had 
made  my  fire  on,  and  looking  at  me  ho- 
(ore.  Afler  a  l^w  minutes,  Uiey  roj>e  one 
.  after  the  other,  and  sat  down  opporite  me; 
but  now  they  were  laughing,  and  pushing 
at  me  with  sticks,  and  usint'  varions  me- 
thods of  annoyance.  I  enaca\uured  to 
apeak  to  them,  but  my  voice  fiuled  me :  I 
trird  to  fly,  but  n»y  feet  refused  to  do  their 
office.  Throughout  the  wljole  night  I  was 
in  a  state  of  agitation  and  alarm.  Among 
odier  things  which  they  said  to  me,  one  ^ 
them  told  me  to  look  at  the  top  of  tlie  little 
hill  which  stood  near.  I  did  so,  and  saw 
a  horse  fettered,  and  standing  looking  at 
me.  *  There,  my  brother,*  said  the  ^bi, 
*is  ahorse  wliirti  I  ^-i\e  yon  to  ride  on 
your  journey  to-niorruw;  and  as  you  pass 
here  on  your  way  home,  you  can  call  and 
leave  the  horsey  and  spend  another  ntght 
with  us.' 

**  At  last  came  the  morning,  and  I  was 
in  m»  small  degree  pleased  to  find,  tfiat 
with  th^  daAnessi  of  the  night  these  teizi- 
l>ing  visions  vanisfacd.  Put  my  long  le- 


ddenoe  among  ^  Indianii,  and  die  fine* 
quent  tntftanoes  in  which  I  had  known  the 

intimrifio!)^  of  dreams  verified,  mcTi'^ioned 
me  to  tiuuk.  seriously  of  the  horse  the  jebi 
had  fl^v«n  me.  Accordingly  I'went  lo  tiia 
top  of  the  hill,  where  I  discovered  tradta 
Rnd  other  jsigns,  and  following  a  little  dl»- 
tatice,  found  a  horse,  which  I  knew  be- 
longed -to  the  trader  I  was  going  to  -eee; 
As  several  miles  travel  mi^lu  \.v  ^^aved  l»y 
crossing  iVoni  this  point  on  the  l.ittle  Sas- 
kawjewui)  to  the  As^ianeboin,  I  lefl  the 
canoe,  and  having  caught  the  horse,  and 
put  my  load  upon  him,  led  him  towards 
the  trading-house,  where  I  arrived  next 
day.  In  all  subsequent  journeys  through 
thia  country,  I  carefully  ilinnned  *  the 
place  of  the  two  dead ;'  aSid  the  aec>HTi!  I 
gave  of  wl)at  I  bad  seen  and  suffered  there, 
oonfirmed  the  supendtloib  teiraia  of  lh» 
IncBans.*' 

Hie  Indians,  as  we  have  ahown, 
are  incorrigible  drunkards.   They  are 

are  also  desperate  gamblers,  and  will 
in  this  respect  vie  with  nli  the  vete- 
rans of  that  ven^  ancicut  order  in 
St.  James's  street,  and  Paris,  and 
Germany  put  together.  '  They  are 
also  Dotoriona  for  odier  vices  which 
have  been  erroneously  sv.pposed  to 
be  attendant  on  ixtrcme  civilization. 
*'  Exti-emes  meet."  Of  thia  adage 
the  American 'Indiana  manifest  a  sad 
example.  They  are  as  fond  of  goz- 
zling  and  feasting,  and  have  meetings 
for  thnt  [mrpose  as  often  as  any  set 
ot  London  aldermen  since  the  time  of 
King  Lnd.  Their  mode  of  ootntahip 
is  vety  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the 
more  rcfiiKHl  nations  of  Euro|)c.  The 
young  lady  i  i  very  little  consulted, 
and  matters  arc  settled  between  the 
old  people.  Our  hero,  liowever,  de* 
viated  from  the  customary  mode,  get- 
ting  a  wife  of  his  own  choosing  in 
what  was  conceived  by  the  Indians 
to  be  rather  a  romantic  manner.  The 
fate,  however,  of  many  love-matches 
attended>po0r  T^mner.  Hia  wife  ab- 
sconded and  left  him  to  provide  as 
he  best  could  for  the  children.  Tan- 
ner, like  II  man  of  sense,  provuhil 
himself  with  another  wife,  .A  man 
may  have  «a  many  wives  aa  ha 
pleases,  and  people  may  separate  and 
come  togetbcr  ag:ain  with  vcr\'-  little 
ceremony.  There  seems  to  be  nothing' 
like  panmtal  or  aiw  other  ad'ectiuQ 
in  the  breast  of  the  Indian,  t>t!ier  than 
Avhat  may  centre  in  his  own  precious 
self,  whi'di  is. always  die  god  of  bia 
idolatry. 

9  Soon  after  I  ictumed»  I  was  smndlQt 
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l»y  our  lodge  one  evening,  n  iicn  I  snw  a 
good  looking  young  woman  walking  about 
and  smoking.  She  noticed  me  fVom  time  to 
time,  and  at  last  «Hna  up  and  asked  me  to 
fmt)kr  with  her.  I  answered,  that  I  T>cver 
Miioked.  '  You  do  not  wish  to  touch  my 
pipe ;  for  diat  reason  you  will  not  smoke 
u  ith  me.*  I  took  her  pipe  and  smoked  a 
little,  though  T  had  not  been  in  tlie  habit 
of  smoking  beibre.  She  remained  some 
time,  and  talked  with  me,  and  I  began  to 
be  pleased  with  her.  After  this  wc  saw 
each  other  oAen,  and  I  hfTV^  gradually 
attached  to  her. 

<*]me|itioii.4ib  taCMMe  it  waa  tothia 
woman  that  I  was  aftitfwards  married, 
ant!  h'-rause  the  commencement  of  our  ac- 
i|u4mtjuice  was  not  after  the  usual  manner 
oif  Ae  Indiana.  Among.  tliem»  it  most 
commonly  happens,  even  when  a  young 
man  marries  a  woman  of  his  own  band,  lie 
ha^  previously  bad  uo  per^tonul  acquaint* 
■noe  with  lier.  Thef  hava  aeen  each 
otlii  r  in  the  village  ;  he  has  perliaps  looked 
at  her  in  passing,  but  it  is  probable  they 
have  never  spoken  together.  The  match 
is  agreed  on  by  the  old  peoplet  and  wlien 
their  intention  is  made  known  to  the  ynnn£f 
couple,  they  commonly  find,  in  them- 
aeives,  no  objection  to  the  arrangement,  as 
they  khow,  dwuid  it  prove  disagreeable 
nnttTtally,  or  to  either  party.  It  can  at  any 
time  be  broken  otH 

<*  My  oonvetaatimis  witli  Vjfo-kwa-bnn- 
o-kira,  (ilie  red  Sky  of  the'  Morning,)  for 
such  was  the  name  of  the  woman  who  of- 
fered me  her  pipe,  was  soon  noised  about 
die  vIll^pL  Hearing  it,  and  inferring, 
fHWhaUy*  fliat  like  other  young  men  of  my 
A^r.  I  wRi;  tlnnkinjf  of  taking  a  wife,  old 
U-zhiisk-koo-koon  came  one  day  to  our 
•  lodge,  leading  by  the  hand  another  of  W» 
numerous  grand-daughters.  'Tliie,*  aaid 
he  to  Net-no-kwa,  'is  the  handsomest 
mn^  the  best  of  all  my  dcsecudaiits ;  i  come 
to  oflhr  ber  to  yotnr  ton.'  So  wying,  he' 
1^  her  in  the  lodge  and  went  away.  This 
vonn?  woman  was  one  Net-no-kwa  hrtd 
aiwayi  treated  with  unusual  kiudnest^,  and 
eke  waaxonaidered  one  of  tlie  moat  deai- 
rahle  in  the  !)and.  Tlie  cM  ^vonian  woa 
now  .somewhat  embarrassed;  but  at  length 
she  found  an  opportunity  to  say  to  me, 
<  Mj  aqn,  tUa  guft  wliidi  (X-ahmk-koo- 
koon  offers  you,  is  handsome,  and  she  U 
prood ;  but  you  must  not  marry  her,  for  she 
has  that  about  ber  which  will,  in  1^  than 
'  ftyoir,  bring  her  to  the  grave.  Itia  ne- 
cessary that  you  sljould  hn\p  n.  woman 
who  is  strung  and  Oree  of  any  disease.  Let 
us,  therefore,  make  this  young  woman  • 
JuHMlsome  present,  for  she  deserves  well  at 
nur  hnnd-^,  and  send  her  hack  to  her 
iiulier.'  blie  accordingly  gave  ber  goods 
lo  n  considerable  aifkount»  and  alie  went 
iMMne.  Less  than  a  year  aftervifards,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  woman't  prediction,  she 
died. 


"  In  ihe  mean  time,  Miii-kwa^lnm-o^kim 
and  myself  were  becoming  mort*  and  m<irv 
intimate.  It  is  probable  Net-no-kwadid  not 
disapprove  of  the  eomte  I  was  now  abont 
to  take,  as,  thouj^li  I  said  nothing  to  her 
on  the  subject,  she  could  not  have  been 
ignorant  of  what  I  was  doing.    That  she 
was  not  I  fomid,  when  after  spending,  for 
the  first  time,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
night  with  my  mistress,  I  crept  into  the 
lodge  at  a  lato  hour,  and  went  to  sleep.  A 
smart  rapping  4»  my  naked  feet  waked 
mo  nt  the  first  appearance  of  dawn,  on  the 
following  morning.    'Up,*  said  the  old 
woman,  who  stood  by  me,  irith  •  stick  In 
her  hand,  '  up,  yomig  man,  yon  who  ai« 
about  to  lake  for  yonn^elf  n  wife,  ijp,  and 
start  alter  game,    it  will  raise  you  more  in 
the  estimation  of  tibe  woman  you  woold 
marr>',  to  >ee  you  bring  home  a  load  of  oint 
early  in  the  morninir,  than  to  ?!^e  you 
dressed  ever  so  gaily,  standing  about  the 
^flage  after  the  hunters  aie  all  gone  out' 
I  toidd  make  her  no  answer,  but,  putting 
on  niy  TuoccasinH,  took  my  pnn  and  went 
out.     Returning  before  noon,  with  as 
heavy  a  load  of  fat  moose  meat  as  I  eonSd 
cvmry,  I  threw  it  down  before  Xct-no-kwa, 
and  with  a  harsh  tone  of  voice  said  to  her, 
'  here,  old  woman,  is  what  you  colled  for 
in  the  morning.'   She  was  much  pleased, 
and  commended  me  for  my  exertion.  1 
now  became  satisfied  that  she  was  not  dis- 
pleased on  aoeowit  of  my  afihir  with  Mis- 
kwa-bun-o-kwa,  and  it  gave  me  no  small 
pleasure  to  think  that  my  conduct  met  her 
approbation.    There  are  many  of  the  In- 
dJuia  who  throw  away  and  n^;leet  dieir 
old  people;  but  though  Net-no-kwa  waP 
now  decrepid  and  infirm,  I  felt  the  strong- 
est regard  fur  ber,  and  continued  to  do  so 
wliilesheBved. 

**  I  now  redoubled  my  diligence  hn  bmit- 
ing,  and  commonly  came  home  with  meat 
in  the  early  part  of  tlie  day,  at  kast  before 
night.  I  then  dressed  myself  as  hand- 
sonjely  as  I  could,  and  walked  about  the 
villn(^',  sometimes  blowing  tlie  Fe-be- 
gwun,  or  llute.  For  some  time  Mis-kwa- 
bim-o-kwB  pretended  she  was  not  williiig 
to  marry  me,  and  it  wa^  not,  perhaps  un- 
til slie  jierceived  some  abatement  of  ardour 
on  my  part,  that  she  laid  this  affected  coy- 
ness entirely  aside.  For  my  own  part,  I 
found  that  my  anxiety  to  take  a  wife  home 
to  my  lodge,  was  rapidly  becoming  less 
and  less.  I  made  several  efibrti  to  break 
off  the  intercourse,  and  ^sit  her  no  moret 
but  a  linprring  inclination  was  too  Strong 
for  me.  When  she  perceived  my  growing 
indifference,  she  sometfmee  reproached  me, 
and  sometimes  sought  to  move  me  by  tears 
and  entreaties;  hut  I  said  tiothing  to  the 
old  woman  about  bringing  her  home,  and 
became  daily  more  and  more  unwilling  to 
acktiowledge  her  public  kly  as  my  wife. 

"  About  this  time,  I  h:\d  occasion  to  go 

to  the  trading-house  on  lied  River,  and  I 
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stiirted  in  coin|iany  with  a  half  breed,  be- 
toogiqg  l»  that  establishment,  who  wm 
mounted  on  a  fleet  hursc.  The  distanf  r 
we  had  to  travel  has  ^iiuce  been  called,  by 
the  Bq^iah  settlers,  seventy  miles.  We 
jode  and  went  on  foot  by  turns,  and  the 
one  who  was  on  foot  kept  hold  of  tlie 
Jione's  tail,  and  ran.  We  passed  over  the 
whole  diit^oe  in  one  day.  In  retuming, 
I  was  by  myself,  and  without  a  horse,  and 
1  made  an  effort,  iiitcndinn-,  if  po'^^ihle,  to 
accomplish  the  same  jouruey  in  one  day  { 
bttt  darfcneai,  and  csoeMive  Adgue,  com- 
pelled  me  to  atop  iHwn  I  wift  witlifai  about 
ten  miles  of  home. 

When  I  arrived  at  our  lodge,  on  the 
Ibllowiag  day,  I  aaw  His-kwanbttn-o-kwa 
sitting  in  my  place.  As  I  stopped  at  the 
door  of  the  )o(1<;<-,  find  lu'^itated  to  enter, 
tihe  hung  dowu  her  iiead ;  but  Net-no- kwa 
greeted  me  in  a  tone  somewliKt  hardier 

flian  ivns  cninmon  for  lier  to  use  to  me. 
'  Will  you  turn  back  from  flio  Aoor  of  the 
lodge,  and  put  young  wuaiau  to  ahame, 
who  is  in  all  respects  better  than  you  are? 
This  atl'iir  hnis  been  of  your  .seckiiii;,  and 
not  of  mine  or  hera.  You  imve  followed 
her  about  the  village  heretofore ;  now  you 
would  turn  from  hvt  and  make  her  appear 
like  one  who  hai  attempted  to  thnut  her* 


self  in  your  way/  I  was,  in  part,  con- 
■cione  of  the  juitiiem  of  Net-no-kwa^s  re- 

pr(»ches,  and  in  part  prompted  by  incli- 
nation; I  went  in  and  sat  down  by  thesidf 
of  Mis-Iiwa-bun-o-kwa,  and  thus  we  be> 
came  man  and  wife.    Old  Net-ia»-kwa 

liad,  while  I  was  absent  at  Bed  Piiu^ 

without  my  knowlcdjje  or  mnscnt,  made 
her  bargain  with  xivc  parents  of  the  young 
woman,  and  braogfat  lier  home,  ri^tly 
suppo  inc:  tliat  it  would  be  no  dilifenlt 
matter  to  reconcile  me  to  the  mea«mre.  In 
most  of  the  marriages  which  happen  be- 
tween young  permns,  the  partiei  moat  in- 
terested hav(  li  s  to  do  than  in  this  case. 
The  amount  of  presents  which  the  parents 
of  a  woman  expect  to  receive  in  exchange 
fi>r  her,  diminishes  in  proportion  to  .the 
number  of  husbands  she  may  liave  had," 

We  wished  much  to  have  amused 
our  friends  with  many  accounts  of 
the  huntm<^  excursions  of  tl\c  Ameri- 
can Indians,  but,  lo !  onr  paper  it  ex- 
pended ere  we  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish our  design.  We  may, 
however,  take  another  touch  at 
these  particulars,  in  the  article  on  the 
"  fVospects"  of  this  extraordinary 
raice. 


LOVB. 

T£LL  me  what  is  Love,  and  wiicre 

He  dolb  Ue ! 

In  the  azure  of  hsr  eye  ? 

In  her  breast?  or  in  her  hair, — 

Where  the  scents  that  witch  the  woild 

Hide  in  every  ringlet  curled. 

Like  the  rose's  bad  unblown  } 

Ah  ! — why  is  sweet  Love  never  known 

But  by  his  cruel  fame. 

And  the  slanders  on  his  name  ! 

He,  (who  is  a  God !)  should  shine. 

And  like  summer  sun  be  ^een;. 

And  should  spread  his  wings  divine 

Wheresoe'er  that  sun  hath  been : 

For  like  him  is  sweet  Love  (b  iven 

On — from  Heaven  on  to  Heaven, 

Never  knowing  caliu  or  rest. 

Save  upon  a  marble  breast ! 

Once  again,— I  prythee  tell. 
Where  doth  live  the  angel  Love  ? 

Is  he  with  the  stars  above  I 
Or  doth  he  slumbrr  in  a  well 
With  his  single  bibter,  Truth? 
Or  'tween  lips  of  maiden  youth  ? 
Or  i'  the  wife's  soft  bosom  warn. 
Sheltered  from  the  chance  of  stonn  ? 
In  a  for«t  ? — In  a  c^\r  ? 
Or  hath  Sorrow  dug  Ins  grave  ? 
Speak  i  it  iiu  mdeed  hath  tiown 
li)  the  dim  fior  world  unknown, 
('Neath  the  earth,  or  in  the  air,) 

W«wiU«iUimn«e  him  then.  ogrized  by  Google 
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TRl  maASTBBff  OV  lAM  MADUTKBIBBE, 

■ 

BY  WILLIAK  HOWITT. 


Thkre  are  a  multitude  of  places  on 
this  wide  globe  that  were  never  heard 
of  akkce  the  day  of  creation ;  and  tliat 
neftt  would  become  knowp  to  a  soul 
beyond  dieir  own  ten  miles  of  cir- 
cumference, except  to  those  universal 
discoverers,  the  tax-gatherers, — ^were 
it  not  for  some  spark  ot  genius  which 
suddenly  kindles  there,  and  eanries 
their  ftme  through  all  countries  and 
all  frcncrations.  This  has  been  the 
case  many  times,  and  will  be  the 
case  again.  We  are  destined  to  hear 
the  soSmd  of  names  that  our  fathers 
never  dreamt  of ;  and  there  are  other 
spots  now  basking  in  God's  blessed 
sunshine,  of  which  the  world  knows 
and  cares  nothing,  that  shall,  to  our 
children,  become  places  of  worship 
9Dd  pilgrimage* 

.  Something  oC  this  sort  of  glory 
was  cast  upon  the  little  town  of 

Rapps,  in  Bohemia,  by  the  hero 
whose  name  staads  cuuspicuously  at 
the  head  of  thu  story ;  and  whose 
pleasant  adventures  I  flatter  myself 
I  am  destined  still  further  to  diffuse. 
Jan  Nadeltreibcr  was  the  son  of  old 
Strauss  Nadeitreiber,  who  had,  as 
tveO  as  his  anoestors  before  him,  for 
six  generations,  practised,  in  the  same 
little  place,  the  most  gentlemanly  of 
all  professions — that  of  a  tailor,  see- 
ing that  it  was,  before  ail  others, 
used  and  sanctioned  by  our  father 


Now  Jan  was,  firom  his  boyhood, 
a  remarkable  person.  His  father  had 
knowni  his  share  of  trouble ;  and, 
having  two  sons,  both  older  tlian 
Jan,  natnrally  looked,  in  his  old  age, 
to  reap  some  comfort  and  assistance 
from  their  united  labours  ;  but  they 
had  successively  fled  from  the  shop- 
buaxU.  One  had  gone  for  a  soldier, 
and  was  shot ;  the  odier  had  learned 
the  craft  of  a  weaver,  but,  being  too 
fond  of  his  pot,  hatl  broken  his  neck 
by  falling  into  a  quarry  £is  he  return- 
ed home  one  night  from  a  carousal. 
Jan  was  left  the  sole  staff  for  the  old 
man  to  lean  npoa,  and  truly  a  wor- 
thy son  he  proved  himself,  lie  was 
as  raitlc  as  a  dove,  and  as  tender  as 
a  Iamb.  A  cross  word  from  his 
father  when  he  made  a  cross  stitch 
woold  •Imcet  break  his  heart;  but 


half  a  word  of  kindness  revived  him 
again,  and  hei?ieldom  went  long  with- 
out it  i  for  the  old  man,  though  ren- 
dered rather  testy  and  crabbed  in  his 
temper  by  his  many  troubles  and 
disappointments,  was  naturally  of  a 
loving,  compassionate  disposition ; 
and,  moreover,  regarded  Jan  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye.  Ji^i  was  of  a  re- 
markably light,  slender,  active  make* 
full  of  liic  and  mettle.  This  moment 
w<is  on  the  board,  stitching  away 
with  as  much  velocity  as  if  he  was 
working  for  a  funeral  or  a  wedding 
at  an  hour's  notice ;  the  next  he  was 
dispatching  his  dinner  at  the  same 
rate  ;  and  the  third  beheld  him  run- 
ning, leaping,  and  playing  among  bin 
companions  as  blithe  as  a  young  kid. 
If  he  had  a  fault  it  was  being  too 
fond  of  his  fiddle — it  was  his  ever- 
lasting delight.  One  would  have 
thought  that  his  elbow  had  labour 
enougii  with  j irking  his  needle  some 
thirty  thousand  times  in  a  day  ;  bat 
it  was  in  him  a  sort  of  aniveraal 
joint — it  never  seemed  to  know  w-l^at 
weariness  was.  His  fiddle  stood 
always  on  the  board  in  a  corner  by 
him ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  ceased 
to  brandish  the  needle  than  he  began 
to  brandish  the  fiddlestick.  If  he 
could  ever  be  said  to  be  lazy,  it  was 
when  his  father  was  gone  out  to 
measure,  or  try  on,  and  his  fiddle 
being  too  strong  a  temptation  for 
him,  he  would  seize  upon  it,  and 
labour  at  it  with  all  his  might  till  he 
Sj)ieil  his  father  turning  the  next 
corner  homewards.  However,  he 
was  a  pattern  of  filial  duty  with  this 
trifling  exception ;  and  now  the  time 
was  romf>  that  his  father  must  die  ; — 
his  mother  was  dead  lung  before, 
and  he  was  leit  alone  m  the  world 
with  his  fiddle;— the  whole  hous^ 
board,  trade— what  ther^  was  of  it 
— all  was  his.  When  he  came  to 
take  stock,  and  make  an  inventory 
in  his  head  of  what  he  was  worth, 
it  was  precious  little.  His  father 
had  seldom  had  much  before  hapd 
when  he  had  the  whole  place  to  him- 
self;  and  now,  behold  !  another  had 
cfmie  fron\  nobody  knew  where ;  had 
taken  a  great  house  opposite,  hoisted 

a  tiemendotis  sign,  and  threatened 
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to  caixy  away  every  &hred  uf  Jan's 
bminen.  In  tlie  AepA  of  liis  trouble 

he  took  to  his  fiddle  ;  from  his  fiddle 
to  his  bed  ;  and  in  his  bed  he  har!  n 
drpnm,  by  wliich  he  was  assured  that 
could  he  once  save  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars  it  would  be  {he  seed  of  a  for- 
tune— that  he  should  flourish  far 
beyond  the  scale  of  old  Strauss ; — 
should  drive  his  antagonist  in  de- 
spair from  the  ground  ; — should,  in 
short,  arrive  at  no  less  dignity  than 
nuqror  of  Rapps. 

/an  was,  as  I  have  said,  soon  set 
up  with  the  smallest  spice  of  encou- 
ragrmcnt ; — he  was,  moreover,  as 
light  and  nimble  as  a  grasshopper, 
and  that  little  anhnal  would  exactly 
represent  him,  could  it  be  made  to 
stand  on  end  ;  bis  (beam,  therefore, 
was  enough  ;  he  vowed  avow  of  un- 
conquerable might,  and  to  it  he  went. 
Day  and  night  he  wrought — ^work 
came— it  was  done ;  he  wanted  iitde 
— a  crust  of  bread  and  a  merry  tune 
Vs'rre  all  he  needed.  The  money 
grew,  the  sum  was  nearly  accom- 

{ilished,  when,  returning  one  even- 
nff  firom  carrying  out  some  work—be- 
hoTd ! — his  door  was  open ! — ^behold  ! 
the  lid  of  his  pot  where  he  deposited 
hit  treasure,  was  off!  the  money 
was  gone!  This  was  a  terrible 
blow.  Jan  raised  a  vast  commotkm; 
he  did  not  even  fail  to  insinuate  that 
it  might  be  the  interloper  opposite ; 
who  50  likely  as  he  who  had  his  eve 
continually  un  Jan's  duor  ?  But  no 
matter,  the  thief  was  clear  off,  and 
the  only  comfort  he  got  from  his 
neighbours  was  being  rated  for  his 
stinginess.  "  Ay  !"  said  they, 
'*  this  comes  of  living  like  a  cur- 
Mdgeon  in  a  great  house  by  your* 
self,  working  your  eyes  out  to  hoard 
up  money.  What  must  a  young 
man  like  you  do  with  scraping  up 
pots  full  of  money  like  a  miser?  It 
»  a  shame,  it  is  a  sin,  it  is  a  judg- 
ment, nothing  better  could  come  of 
it !  At  all  events  you  might  afford 
to  have  a  light  in  the  house.  People 
are  ever  likely  to  rob  you.  lliey  see 
a  hou&e  as  dark  as  an  oven,  they  are 
sure  nobody  is  in  it;  they  go  and 
atesil,  nobody  can  see  them  come 
out ;  but,  was  there  a  light  burning, 
they  would  always  think  there  was 
somebody  in  too.  At  ail  events  you 
might  have  a  light!" 

"  There  is  something  in  that," 
said  Jan.  He  was  not  unreasonable. 


so  he  determined  to  have  a  light  in 
fUtoiib  9Mi  he  fell  to  wofk  agaio. 
Bad  as  his  luck  had  been,'he  resolved 

not  to  be  cast  dfiwn,  he  was  as  dili- 
gent and  as  thrifty  as  ever  ;  and  he 
resolved,  when  he  became  Mayor  of 
^pps,  to  be  specially  eeveie  «oa 
sneaking  ihteves,  who  crept  into 
houses  that  were  lefl  to  tlie  care  of 
Providence  ami  the  municipal  autho- 
rities. A  light  was  everlastingly 
burning  in  his  window  now,  and 
people,  as  they  passed  in  the  morning, 
said,  "  this  man  must  have  a  good 
business  which  requires  him  to  be 
up  so  early  and  they  who  passed 
in  the  evening  said,  "  this  man  must 
be  making  a  fortune,  for  he  is  busy 
at  all  hours."  He  leapt  down  fiom 
his  board,  at  leufrth,  with  the  work 
that  was  to  complete  his  sum — went 
— returned,  with  the  future  iMayor 
growing  rapidly  upon  him;  wlianjas 
he  tnrned  tiie  corner  of  the  strecfr" 
men  and  mercies  I — his  hou^^r  7n  a 
full  burst  of  tlaine,  illuminatinu:  with 
a  ruddy  glow  half  the  town,  and  ail 
the  faces  of  the  inhabitants^  who 
were  collected  to  witness  the  catas- 
trophe. Money,  fiddle,  shop-board, 
all  were  con^sumed  :  and  when  poor 
Jan  danced  and  capered  in  the  very 
extesy  of  his  distraction,  "  Ay," 
said  his  nei|;hbour8,  **  thi«  comes  of 
leaving  a  light  in  an  empty  house. 
It  was  just  the  thing  to  hajipen ;  why 
don't  vou  get  somebody  to  take  care 
ol  dungs  in  your  absence?" 

Jan  stood  corrected ;  for,  aalhaive 
said,  he  was  soon  touched  to  the 
quick ;  and  when  his  anger  was  a 
little  abater] ,  he  thought  there  was 
reason  in  what  they  said.  So,  bating 
not  a  jot  of  his  detennlnatifm  to  saive^ 
he  took  the  very  next  house,  wUdi 
hTckily  ba])pened  to  be  at  liberty,  and 
he  got  a  journeyman.  For  a  Inns: 
time  it  appeared  hard  and  hupel  ess ; 
there  were  two  mouths  to  feed,  in- 
stead'of  one;  wages  to  pay;  and 
not  much  more  work  done  than  he 
could  manage  him-^elf ;  but  ^till  the 
money  grew,  slowly — ver\^  slowly — 
but  btill  it  grew;  and  Jan  j^itched 
upon  a  secure  plane,  to  his  thinking, 
to  conceal  it  m.  Alas,  poor  Jan! 
he  had  often,  in  his  heart,  grumbled 
at  tlie  slowness  of  his  joume^tnan's 
hands,  but  his  eyes  had  been  quick 
enough ;  and  one  morning  before  Jam 
wa9  up,  the  fdlow  had  cleared  otit 
his  hidiag*piaoe,  and  was  gone,  'fhia 
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was  more  than  he  could  bear.  He 
waa  perfijctly  cast  down — dishearten- 
ed— an4  iopQAsoliible.  "  Ah  i"  said 
liis  offickms  Dei||ibo«u»,  eomiag  m  to 
condole  with  him,  "  cheer  up,  man ! 
thpr<>  Is  nothing  amiss  yet.  What 
signilics  a  few  dollars?  You  will 
&oon  get  plenty  more  with  those  nim- 
ble iingen  of  yam ;  yoa  want  only 
somebody  to  help  you  to  keep  them. 
You  must  get  a  wife  I  Journeymen 
were  thieves  from  the  first  generation ; 
you  must  get  married  i"  "  Get  mar- 
ned !"  thoufl^t  Jan — he  was  etrucic 
all  in  a  heap  at  the  very  mention  of 
it.  "  Get  married  !  what!  fine  clothps 
to  go  a  wooing  in ;  and  rtne  presents 
to  go  a  wooing  with ;  and  parson's 
fees,'  and'  cleric's  fees,  and  wedding- 
dinner,  and  dauclng,  and  drinking; 
and  then  doctor's  fees,  and  nurse's 
fees,  and  children  without  end — it  is 
r\iiu  upon  ruin!  The  iifty  dollars, 
and  the  mayoralQr— -they  might  wut 
till  doomsday.  Well,  that  is  good*" 
thought  Jan,  as  he  took  a  little  more 
breath, — "  they  first  counselled  me  to 
get  a  light — then  went  house  and  all 
in  a  bonfire; — next,  I  must  get  a 
j^unwyoMui—then  went  the  money ; 
and  now  tfaay  would  have  me  bring 
opou  me  more  plagues  than  Moses 
brought  upon  Eixvpt.  Nay,  nay," 
thought  J  au,  "you'll  not  catch  me 
thete  neither/' 

Jan  all  this  time  was  seated  on 
his  shop-board,  stitching  away  at  an 
amazing  rate  at  a  garment  that  the 
rascally  Wa^er  should  have  linished 
to  Older  at  six  o'clock  that  morning, 
instead.of  absconding  with  his  mo- 
ney ;  and.  ever  and  anon,  so  far  for- 
getting hi.s  loss,  in  what  appeared  to 
him  the  iudicrousness  of  this  advice, 
as  freely  to  laugh  ont.  All  diat  day 
the  idea,  oonttnued  to  run  in  his 
head  ;  the  next,  it  had  lost  much  of 
its  freshness ;  the  tliird,  it  appeared 
not  so  odd  as  awful ;  the  fourth,  he 
began  to  ask  himself  wbpther  it 
m^t.be  quite  so  momentous  as  his 
imsgination  had  painted  it;  tiia  fifth, 
he  really  thought  it  was  not  so  bad 
neither ;  the  sixth,  it  had  so  worked 
round  in  his  head,  thai  it  had  luirly 
got  on  the  other  side;  )t  appeared 
dearly  to  have  its  advantages,  chil- 
dren did  nnf  romc  scampering  into 
the  house  at  once  like  a  flock  of 
lambs ;  a  wife  might  help  to  gatlier 
as  well  as  tospei^,  might  posivbly 
bring  something  of  her  own  s  would 
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be  a  perpetual  watch  and  housekeep- 
er m  his  absence ;  might  speak  a 
word  of  a>mfort  hi  trouble,  where 
even  his  fiddle  was  dumb  ^— on  the 
seventh,  he  was  off !  whither  ? 

Why  it  so  happened,  that  once  he 
had  accompanied  his  father  to  see  an 
old  relation  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Bmhmer-Wsld^  and  there,  amongst 
the  damsels  who  danced  to  the  sound 
of  his  fiddle,  was  a  certain  bcrgman's 
conu'ly  daughter,  who,  having  ^ot 
into  his  head  in  some  odd  associa- 
tion with  his  fiddle,  coold  not  be  got 
out  of  it  agam ;  especially  as  1^ 
fancied,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
that  the  simple  creature  had  a  lurk- 
ing fondness  for  both  his  music  and 
himself.  Away  he  went;  and  he  wais 
ri|^t,  the  damsel  made  no  objectioQ 
to  his  overtures.  Tall,  stout,  fresh, 
pleasant,  growth  of  the  open  air  and 
the  hills,  as  she  was,  she  never  dreamt 
d  despising  the  little  skipping  tailor 
of  Rapps,  though  he  was  a  head 
shorter  than  herself,  and  not  a  third 
of  her  we!H:bt.  She  had  heard  his 
music,  and  she  had  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing  as  family  pride ;  -  but 
the  old  people !  they  were  in  perfect 
hysterics  of  wrath  and  contnnpt. 
Their  daughter !  with  the  exception 
of  one  ))rothor,  now  on  a  visit  to 
his  uncie  m  Hungary,  tlie  sole  rem- 
nant of  an  oM  substantial  house,  who 
had  fed  their  flocks  and  their  herds 
on  the  hills  for  three  generations, "  it 
was  death !  poison  !  pestilence  !  Ne- 
vertheless, as  Jan  and  the  damsel 
were  agreed,  every  thing  else  was 
nothing — they  were  married.  Jan, 
it  must  be  confr-sr d.  was  exceedingly 
exasperated  that  the  future  mayor 
of  Rapps  should  be  thus  estimate4 
and  treated,  snd  detennined  to  show 
a  little  spirit.  As  his  fiddle  entered 
into  all  his  schemes,  he  resolved  to 
havo  music  at  his  wedding;  an<l,  no 
sooner  did  he  and  his  bride  i.sssue 
from  the  church-door,  then  out  broke 
the  harmony  which  he  had  provided* 
The  fiddle  played  merrily,  "youH 
repent,  repent,  repent — youHl  repent, 
you'll  iri  rnt — you'll  repent,  repent, 
repent;"  and  the  bassoon  replied, 
in  surly  tones,  and  soon,  and  soon/' 
Thus  they  played  till  they  reached 
the  inn,  where  they  dined,  and  then 
set  off  for  Rapps. 

It  is  true,  that  there  was  little 
happiness  in  this  afiair  to  any  ob«. 
Toe  old  people,  were  fuQ*  of  anger«  ^ 
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curses,  and  threats  of  total  disown - 
ineot;  Jan's  pride  was  pricked  aad 
perforated  till  he  was  as  sore  as  if 
Afihad  been  tattooed  witili  his.cnoi 
needle  and  bodkin ;  and  his  wife  was 
completely  drowned  in  sorrow  at  such 
a  parting  from  her  parents,  and  with 
no  little  bcnse  of  remorse  for  her  dis* 
obedience.  Nemtfael^H^tliey  reached 
home — thinga  began  to  aasume,  gra^ 
dually,  a  more  composed  aspect ;  Jan 
loved  his  wife,  she  loved  him— lie 
was  industrious,  she  was  careiul ; 
and  tbdy  trneted^  in  time,  to  bring 
her  paients  xonnd,  when  they  saw 
that  they  weie  doing  well  in  the 

world. 

Again  the  saving  scheme  began  to 
hannt  Jan ;  bat  he  liad  one  locklces 
notion*  which  was  destined  to  cost 
him  no  little  vexation.    He  had  in- 
herited from  his  father,  together  with 
his  stock  in  trade,  a  stock  of  old 
maxinu,  amongst  which  one  of  the 
chief  was,  that  a  woman  cannot  Iceep 
a  secret.   Acting  on  this  creed,  be 
not  only  never  told  his  wife  of  his 
project  1  11"  becoming  mayor  of  Rnpp^, 
but  he  did  not  even  give  her  reatiou 
to  aappoee  that  he  had  laid  np  a  All- 
ling;  andthatflhe  migfat  not  happen 
to  stumble  upon  his  money,  he  tonk 
care  to  carry  it  alwavs  about  him. 
It  was  his  delight  wheu  he  got  into  a 
qiiiet  corner,  or  aa  he  came  along  a 
ntired  lane  Irom  hia  errands,  to  take 
it  out,  and  count  it,  and  calculate 
when  it  would  amount  to  this  sum 
and  to  that^  and  when  the  proposed 
aum  would  really  be  his  own.  Now 
H  happened  one  day  that  having  been 
a  good  deal  absorbed  in  these  specn- 
lations,  he  had  loitered  a  precious 
piece  of  time  away ;  and,  suddenly 
coming  to  himself,  he  set  off,  as  was 
hie  wont,  on  a  kind  of  eaay  trot  j  in 
which  hia  small,  li^  fonn  thrown 
forward,  his  pale,  grey-eyed,  earnest- 
lookintf  visafi;e  thrown  towards  the 
sky,  and  his  ion^  sky-blue  coat  flying 
in  a  atreaai  behmd  him,  he  cot  one 
of  tho  most  eodraordinary  figorea  in 
the  world  ;  and,  checkin^r  his  pace  as 
he  entered  the  town,  he  involuntarily 
.  clapped  his  hand  on  his  pocket,  and, 
behold  I  hia  money  waa  gone;  it  had 
alipped  away  through  a  hole  it  had 
worn.    In  the  wildness  and  bitter- 
ness of  his  loss  he  turned  back,  hear^ 
.    tiiy  cursing  the  spinner  and -weaver 
.eCtiiat  most  detestable  piece  of  buck- 
.m  tet  compoied  hiB.l»«achea*poe- 


kct ;  that  they  had  put  it  together  so 
viiianousiy  as  to  bi^ak  down  with  the 
carriage  of  a  fewdoUaia,  halfpence 
thtmbSie,  balla  of  wax  and  thMd» 

and  a  few  other  sundries,  aller  the 
trifling  wear  of  seven  years,  nine 
months,  and  nineteen  day  a.  He  was 
pacing,  step  by  step,  after  his  lost 
treaanra,  when  np  came  hia  wUe,  rvw 
ning  like  one  wild,  andtettinghim,aa 
well  as  rfie  could  for  want  of  breath, 
that  he  must  come  that  instant,  for  the 
Kitter  of  Flachentlaps  had  brought 
new  Hveriea  Ibr  aU  hia  aenranta,  ttd 
tiireatened,  if  he  U  not  aee  Jan  in 
five  minutes,  to  carry  the  work  over 
to  the  other  side  of  the  street.  Here 
was  &  perplexity  1  The  money  was 
nottobeibandt  andlf  it  wmfoond 
in  the  prteeoee  of  his  wife,  he  regard- 
ed it  as  no  better  than  lost ;  but  fuund 
it  was  not,  and  he  was  forced  to  teU 
a  lie  into  the  bargain,  being  caught  in 
the  act  of  searching  for  something, 
andaayhehadloathiathhable;  ettd 
to  make  bad  worse,  he  was  in  danger 
of  losinej  a  good  job,  and  all  the  fUt*. 
trr's  work  for  ever  as  a  consequence. 
Away  he  ran  then,  groaning  inward- 
ly, at  fUl  apeed  %  imd  arriving,  ovt 
of  breath,  saw  the  Bitter's  carrioga 
drawn  up  at  his  opponent's  door. 
Wormwood  upon  wormwood  !  His 
money  was  lost  1  his  best  customer 
wae  lost,  andtitrown  into  die  handa  eC 
his  detested  enemy.  There  he  beheld 
him  and  his  man  in  a  prime  bustle, 
from  day  to  day,  while  his  own  house 
was  desert^.  All  pteople  went  where 
the  Ritter  went,      course ;  his  ad- 
versary  wae  flooriahing  oat  of  aH 
bounds  ;  he  had  got  a  hone,  to  rido 
out  and  take  orders,  and  was  iike?y 
to  become  mayor  ten  years  before 
Jan  had  ten  dollars  of  his  own.  It 
waa  too  mnch  for  even  hie  eeBBgohie 
temperament ;  he  sank  down  to  the 
very  depth?  of  despair;  hi;^  fiddle  had 
lost  its  music:  he  coulJ  not  al)i(.ie  to 
hear  iL^  he  sate  moody  and  discun- 
aohito,  wilb  a  heard  an  Indi  lon^. 
His  wife^  lor  aome  time,  hoped  it 
would  go  off ;  but,  seeing  it  come  to 
this,  she  began  to  console  and  advise, 
to  rouse  his  courage  and  his  s])ints. 
She  told  him  it  was  that  horse  which 
gave  the  advantage  to  hie  neigfabov. 
While  he  went  trudging  on  foot; 
wean'inGj  himself,  and  wastinij  his 
time,  people  came,  criew  impatient, 
and  would  nut  waiL    ^he  offered 

thefcfine/  to  honow  her  ntiighbottr'n 
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aur  for  faiih ;  and  advised  him  to  ride 
oat  daily  a  little  way  ;  it  would  Iwk 
88  though  he  had  busiQesa  ia  the 
Qouatry ;  it  would  look  as  if  his  time 
iKv  ftmaiu ;  it  ^e^oald  look-  mil, 
aid  do  his  health  good  into  the  bar- 
gain .     Jan  liked   her  counsel  ;  it 
sounded  cxcredincrlv  discreet;  he  al- 
ways tliuuglit  her  a  ^cm  of  a  woman ; 
but  he  aem  nlragiDed  her  half  so 
able ;  what  a  pity  a  wooian  could  not 
be  trusted  -with  a  secret !  else  had  she 
been  a  heipmate  past  all  reckoniniE^.* 
The  t&i,  however,  was  got— out 
fode  Jaax-lookcd  aanziBgly  hurried, 
aad  being  half  crazed  with  care, 
people  fancied  he  was  half  cra2ed 
with  stress  of  business  :  work  came 
in — ^things  went  flowiogly  on  again ; 
Jan  blessed  his  stars;  and  as  he  grasp- 
ed his  cadi,  1m  every  day  snrached 
it  into  the  crown  of  his  cap.  No  more 
pots*— no  more  hiding  holes— Hio  more 
breeches'  pockets  for  him ;  he  put 
it  under  the  guardianship  of  his  own 
strong  tlnead  aaddaitmianeedla} 
it  went  on  exceeding  wiil.  Acci- 
dente,  however,  will  occur  if  men 
will  not  trust  their  wives  ;  and  espe- 
cially if  they  will  uut  avoid  awk- 
wMlialtHa*  Now  JaAliadafCni]i|» 
habit  of  sticUog  Mi  aeedlee  on  lua 
breerhes'  knees,  ns  he  snt  at  work  ; 
and  sometimes  he  would  havr  half  a 
dozen  on  each  Icnee  for  half  a  dozen 
days.   Hi*  wife  toid  faha  to  take 
them  out  when  he  ome  down  ftom 
his  bnard,  and  often  tnnk  them  oili 
herself,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  He 
was  just  in  this  case  one  day  as  he 
lOde  oat  to  tahs  nKamie  of  a  gen- 
tifari  about  five  mHaa  oft  Tin 
ass,  to  his  thinking,  was  in  a  re- 
markahlv  brisk  mood.    Off  it  went, 
without  whip  or  spur,  at  a  good  ac- 
tive trot,  ami  not  satisfied  with  trot- 
ting,  aoon  iyrly  proceeded  to  a  gal- 
lop.   Jan  aria  full  of  wonder  at  iim 
beast;  commonly  it  tired  his  nrm 
worse  with  thrasliin^  it,  during  hi.'i 
hour's  ride,  thau  the  exercise  ui  his 
gooae  aod  sieevoobaafd  did  Ibr  a 
whole  day ;  hal  now  he  was  fUn  to 

pull  it  in.  It  wa^  to  no  purpo-^e — 
faster  than  ever  it  dashed  on — pranc- 
ing, running  sideways,  wincing,  and 
hiighiiiiiig  to  iltwm  a  nmat  ugly  tern- 
par.  Wnat,  in  the  name  of  all  Ba- 
laam's, could  possess  the  animal,  he 
could  not  for  hrs  Hfe  conceive  ;  the 
oftly  rhan<:e  of  safety  appeared  to  be 

ta  ciiugiug  with  hoth  anas  and  legl 


to  rt,  like  a  boa-eonstrictbr  to  itar 
victim  ;  when,  shy  !  away  it  flew,  as 
if  it  were  driven  by  a  legion  of  devils. 
In  a  moment  it  stopped ; — down  went 
ita  head— up  went  its  infernal  heeler 
-•-and  Jan  found  hin»elf  some  ten- 
yards  off  in  the  middle  of  a  pond. 
He  escaped  drowning — you  might  a* 
easily  have  drowned  a  rush  :  but  his 
cap  was-  cone— 4]ie  ddllara  in  tiie 
cro#n  had  sank  it  past  recovery. 
He  came  home  dripping  like  a  drown- 
ed mouse,  with  a  most  deplorable 
tale,  but  with  no  more  knowledge  of 
the  cause  df  his  disaster  than  tho 
man  in  the  moon,  till  he  tore  hb 

fingrrr^;  nn  the  needles  HI  ahstrytwiy 
his  wet  clothes. 

Fortiine  now  seemed  to  have  said, 
as  plaiatyaa  she  eoaldiq^eak— "  Jan, 
coimda  m  yomr  wife.  You  see  att 
yoxu*  schemes  without  her  fail.  Open 
your  heart  to  her -deal  fairly — ge- 
nerously, and  you  will  reap  the 
sweets  of  it."  It  was  all  in  vain 
hB  Imdnot  yet  coma  tx»  hia  aenaea. 
Obstinate  as  a  ninle,  he  determined 
to  try  once  more.  Brit,  pond  hve  to 
the  ass  !  The  only  thiug  he  r(  s  dved 
to  mount  was  his  shop-board ;  that 
bore  hsm  well,  and  brought  him  con- 
tinual good,  conid  be  only  contrlye 
to  keep  it. 

His  wife,  T  said/  was  from  the 
mountains ;  she  therefore  liked  the 
eight  of  trees*  Now  in  Jan's  baelc- 
yitfd  there  was  neither  tree  nor  tuif ; 
so  she  got  some  tubs,  and  in  them 
she  planted  a  variety  of  fir-trees, 
which  made  a  pleasant  appearance ; 
and  ghve  a  help  to  her  iraaf^ned^on  of 
ti^e  noble  pines  of  her  native  scenes. 
In  one  of  these  tubs  Jan  conceived  the 
singular  idea  of  dej^o'^itinr:;  his  trea- 
sure. *'  Nobody  will  meddle  with 
the  tubs,"  he  thought;  so,'  accord- 
ingly, from  weeic  to  week,  be  con- 
ceded in  one  of  them  his  acquisi- 
tions. This  had  ?one  on  a  long 
time.  He  had  been  out  collecting 
some  of  his  debts  ;  he  had  succeeded 
beyond  hia  hopes ;  he  came  back  ex- 
id&kg ;  the  earn  was  saved ;  and,  in 
the  2-]adness  of  his  heart  hp  had 
bought  his  wife  a  new  gowu.  He 
bounded  into  the  house  with  the 
lif^tnesa  of  aeventeen ;  Us  wife  waa 
not  Acre ;  be  looked  into  the  yard-^ 
saints  and  anirrls! — what  is  that? 
He  beheld  his  wife  hwy  with  the 
trees ;  they  were  uprooted,  and  laid 
on  the  gronnd,  and  every  pattide  ot 
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soil  was  th^o^vn  out  of  the  tubs.  In 
the  delirium  of  consternation  he  flew 
to  ask  what  she  had  been  doing — 
•*  Oh,  the  trees  did  not  flourish,  poor 
tilings ;  they  looked  sicldy  and  pin- 
mgi  she  detennined  to  give  them 
■ome  soil  more  suitable  to  their  na- 
tures; she  had  thrown  the  other 
earth  into  the  river  at  the  bottom  of 
the  yard."  "  And  you  have  thrown 
into  river  the  hoarding  of  three 
yeate— Ihe  money  which  had  coet 

me  manv  n  woarv  finv.  nnd  many  an 
anxious    iiifrlit  ;    \hv    money  which 
would  have  made  our  fortunes;  in 
ehort,  that  frmdd  ha^re  made  me 
mayor  of  Rappe/'  exclaimed  Jan» 
perfectly  thrown  off  his  guard  to  the 
exposure  of  his  secret !    *'  Why  did 
3rou  not  tell  me  of  it:"  said  his  wife, 
kindly,  gentlv,  and  sclf-re|>roacUing- 
ly.      Ay,  wat  ia  a  qneation !"  aaid 
he.    And  it  wet  a  question ;  for, 
spite  of  his  apparent  testiness,  it  had 
occurred  to  his  mind  some  dozens  of 
times;  and  now  it  came  back  with 
auch  an  miction*  that  even  when  he 
thought  he  treated  it  with  Contempt, 
it  had  fixed  itself  upon  his  better  rea- 
son, and  never  left  him  till  it  had 
worked  a  most  fortunate  revolution. 
He  said  to  himself,  "  had  I  told  my 
wife  from  the  first,  it  oonhl  not  pos- 
StUy  have  happened  wome;  and  it 
la  very  likely  it  would  have  happened 
better ;  for  the  future,  then,  be  it 
so !"   Wherefore  he  unfolded  to  her 
the  whole  history  and  myatery  of  his 
troubles  and  his  hopes.   Now  Mrs. 
Jan  Nadeltreiber  had  great  cause  to 
feel  herself  offended,  most  grievously 
offended  ;  but  she  was  not  at  all  of  a 
touchy  temper.    She  was  a  sweet, 
tender,  patient  creatnre,  who  desired 
her  hnahand's  honour  and  prosperity 
beyond  evrrvthinc:-  So  she  sat  flrnvn, 
nnd  in  the  most  mild,  yet  aiute  and 
able  maimer,  laid  down  to  him  a 
plan  of  operations,  and  promised  him 
snch  aids  and  succours,  that,  struck 
at  once  with  shame,  contrition,  and 
admiration,  he  spnmc;  up,  clasped 
her  to  hiA  heart,  called  her  Lbe  very 
gem  of  womanhood,  and  skipped  three 
or  foor  times  across  the  floor  lijte  a ' 
man  gone  oat  of  his  senses.  The 
truth,  i?,  liowever,  he  was  but  just 

come  into  them. 

From  thi*  day  a  new  life  was  be- 
gim  in  Jan's  house.  There  he  -sat  at 
nis  work— there  sat  his  wife  bv  his 
side«  aiding  and  contriving  with  a 


woman's  wit*,  a  woman's  lopc^  and 

a  woman's  adroitness.     She  was 
worth  ten  journeymen.    Work  never 
came  in  faster,  never  gave  such  sa- . 
tisfiMtion,  nevw  hrooght  m  so  •much 
money  ;  and,  besides,  such  harmony 
and  aifection  was  there  in  the  house, 
such  delectable  discourse  did  thev 
hold  together!    There  was  notbmg 
to  conceal ;  Jan's  thoughts  flowed 
like  a  great  stream,  and  when  they 
grew  a  little  wild  and  visionary^  as 
tlu'V  were  apt  to  do,  his  wife  smnnth- 
ed  and  reduced  them  to  sol»ruiy, 
with  such  a  delicate  tact,  that,  so  lar 
fkom  feeling  offended,  he  was  de- 
lighted beyond  expression  with  her 
prudence.     The  fifty  dollars  were 
raised  in  almost  no  time ;  and.  as  if 
the  prognostic  of  tlieir  being  the  &eed 
of  a  fortune  were  to  be  fulfilled  im- 
mediately, they  came  in  opportunely 
to  pmchBse  a  lot  of  cloth,  which 
more  thnn  trebled  its  cost,  and  gave 
infinite  satisfaction  to  his  customers. 
Jan  saw  that  the  tide  was  rapidly 
rising  with  himj  and  his  wife  urged 
him  to  push  on  with-it;  to  take  a 
larger  house ;  to  get  more  hands,  and 
to  cut  such  a  figure  as  should  at  once 
eclipse  his  rival.     The  thing  wa?< 
done ;  but,  as  their  capital  waa  i^tiil 
found  scanty  for  snch  an  establish- 
ment, his  wife  nsoWed  to  try  what 
she  could  do  to  increase  if. 

I  should  have  said,  had  not  the 
current  oi  Jan's  disasters  run  too 
strong  upon  roe,  that  his  wife's  pn* 
rents  were  dead,  and  died  without 
giving  her  any  token  of  reconcilia- 
tion ;  a  circumstance  which,  aJthootrh 
it  cut  her  to  the  heart,  did  not  quite 
cast  her  down,  feeling  that  she  had 
done  nothing  but  what  a  parent 
might  forgive ;  being,  all  of  us,  crea- 
ture^ alike  liable  to  err,  nnd  demand- 
ing, alike,  some  little  inrlulcence  for 
our  weaknesses  and  our  ioitcies.  The 
brother  was  now  sole  representative 
of  the  family,  and,  knowing  the  ge* 
nerosity  of  his  nature,  she  deter- 
mined to  nnv  him  n  visit,  although 
in  a  condition  very  unfit  fur  travel- 
ling. She  went ;  her  brother  received 
her  with  all  his  earl^r  aflection ;  in 
his  house  her  first  cluld  was  bom ; 
and  so  much  did  she  and  her  bant- 
ling win  upon  his  heart,  that,  when 
the  time  came  that  she  must  return, 
nothing  would  serve  but  he  most 
take  her  himaelf.  She  bad  been  so 
loud  in.the  praises  of  Jan«  that  he 
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determined  to  go  and  aliake  htm  by 
the  hand.  It  would  have  done  any 
one  good  to  see  this  worthy  moun- 
taineer setting  forth;  himself  firmly 
seated  on  hia  great  horse,  his  sister 
behind  him,  and  the  brat  slung  saia- 
ly  on  one  side,  cradled  in  liis  corn- 
heppcr.  It  AvnTild  have  been  er|ually 
pleasant  to  sec  him  set  down  bis 
charge  at  the  door  of  Jan'9  new 
house,  and  behold  with  wonder  that 
merry  minikin  of  a  man,  all  smiles 
and  gesticulationB,  come  forth  to  re- 
ceive them.  The  contrast  between 
Jan  nnd  his  brother-in-law  was  truly 
amoBhig.  He  a  shadow-like  homnn- 
cnlns,  so  light  and  dry  that  evefy 
wind  threatened  to  blow  him  before 
it,  the  bergman  with  a  countenance 
like  the  rising  sun,  the  stature  of  a 

Slant,  and  lunbs  like  an  elephant, 
an  watched  with  considerable  anxi- 
ety the  experiment  his  kinsman's 
seating:  liimsclf  in  a  chair  :  the  chair 
however  stood  firm,  and  the  ^ood 
man  snnreyed  Jan  in  retam,  with  a 
carious  and  critical  air,  as  if  doubt- 
M  whether  he  must  hold  him  in 


contempt  for  the  want  of  that  solid 

matter  of  which  he  himself  had  too 
much.  Jan's  good  qualities,  how- 
ever, got  the  better  of  him.  "  The 
man  is  a  man,"  said  he  to  himself^ 
very  philosophically,  "  and  as  he  ia 
good  to  ray  sister,  he  shall  knmv  of 
it."  So,  as  he  took  his  departure, 
he  seized  one  of  Jan's  hands  with  a 
cordial  gripe,  that  was  felt  through, 
every  timb,  and  into  the  other  he  put 
a  bag  of  one  thousand  dollars !  '*  My 
sister  shall  not  be  a  beggar  in  her 
husband's  house ;  this  is  properly 
her  own,  and  much  good  may  it  do 

Jour 

I  need  not  prolong  my  story  ;  the 
new  tailor  soon  fled  before  the  star 
of  Jan's  ascendancy.  Jan  was  spee- 
dily installed  in  the  office  of  Mayor 
of  kapps,  in  his  eyes  the  highest  of 
all  earthly  dignities ;  and,  if  he  had 
one  trouVli  left,  it  was  only  in  the 
reflection  that  he  might  have  obtain- 
ed his  wishes  years  before,  huii  he 
better  trnderstood  the  heart  of  a  good  » 
woman* 


THE   XAMKLKS8  FOUNTAIN. 

It  was  a  burninc;  dnr  in  June,  ■ 

And  1  was  warm  and  weary  ; 
When  on  my  ear  a  triddfaig  tnne 

Game,  smaU-voiced  as  a  &iry. 

I  paused  to  hear  that  gentle  soond. 

So  cool  and  softly  flowing  ; 
For,  parched  and  withered  all  around, 

TTie  very  grass  seemed  glowing.  , 

And  then  1  spied  a  little  nook. 

Buried  in  weeds  and  brambles ; 
Thro*  whose  green  leaves  a  silvery  brook 

Like  modest  merit  rambles* 

And  snng  ito  sweet  and  low-toned  song. 

Nor  made  pretence,  nor  riot ; 

But,  stealing  in  the  shade  aloilg. 
Hummed  to  itself  in  quiet. 

And  with  it  came  the  happy  moan 

Of  wild  bee  almost  stifled  ; 
In  bell  or  blossom  newly  blown, 

"Whidi  none  before  had  rifled. 

While  here  and  there,  aa  bridal  veil. 

The  gossamer  wodd  cover ; 
A  blushing  flower — now  pink,  now  pale^ 

From  glances  of  her  lover. 

Some  years  have  passed,  ?^ixtrrn  or  moie^ 

But  Where's  tho  use  of  counting? 
Still  freshly  lives  in  memory's  store,  .t 

The  mmk  of.  that  Fountain. 
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Av  ^s^  finckioghaitt's  flwrtioiit 
against  tilt  East  IndU  ConpsDy 

formed  the  subject  of  m^r  first  pjipcr 
under  this  head,  we  think  that  we 
may,  without  impropriety,  devote  a 
fihort  article  of  the  oeries  to  hit  last 
MtmptatniMitgthc  wiiid.  On  the 
12th  of  August  after  the  usual  round 
of  preliminary  puffing,  he  delivered  a 
lecture  in  the  Theatre  of  the  London 
Institution^  announcing  and  expiain- 
tlighis  project  of  a  voyage  round  tbe 
1^  orld,  at  the  espaase  of  the  public, 
and  for  the  public  benefit.  After 
some  historical  obscrsations,  and  de- 
tailing what  ought  to  be  expected 
from  England  now  lhat,  "  ror^the 
prat  time  in  all  her  history/  she  has  a 
Bailor  king''  QlQor  James  II.  is  for- 
gotten] ;  he  proceeded  to  say  :  "  That 
Wiere  is  one  important  duty  that  has 
never  yet  been  incorporated  with  any 
ayitematlc  and  well  digested  plan  for 
a  voyage  of  discovery ;  which  is  to 
lay  the  foundations  for  a  future  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  coasts 
and  islands  discovered,  by  leaving 
among  their  inhabitairtB  apeeiroena 
of  the  useful  manuftctures,  modeb  of 
agriculture  and  domestic  implements, 
and  descriptions  of  the  arts  and  con- 
veniences which  time  and  exj)erience 
have  enabled  us  to  discover  and  apply 
to  the  improvements  and  ^mlbrts  of 
wMi  the  seeds  of  elementary  and 
ii?efiil  l<nowledge,  planter!  in  such  a 
manner  as  tr»  lead  to  a  harvest  of  in- 
teUectuai  and  moral  improvement,  and 
the  consequent  tneraase  of  happiness 
to  those  Who  are  thus  bleseed.'^  And 
then  remark^,  that  the  "  present 
period  seems  peculiarly  favourable  for 
such  an  tindertaking/'  because  "  the 
shores  and  islands  of  the  eastern  h^- 
vii^diefe,  in  the  space  lying  between 
Chna  and  South  America,  includiiig 
the  roasts  of  Cores,  Formnsn,  Japan, 
Borneo,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  the 
Fhillijppines,  the  Kunie  Archipelago, 
and  tlie  coinrtlesa  islands  in  tha  Paci- 
fic C>cean»  are  the  parts  of  the  glolie 
least  accurately  known  in  Kfiry  »en«e, 
and  these  are  now  likely  soon  to  be- 
come accessible  to  English  ships,  as 
they  havelor  along  time  been  ^  ^rejgn 
ineaads  only  \  it  being  already  u^ef- 
stMMl  that  thf  Etat  India  Oo«ipM|y 


win  be  w9Ung  to  admit  of  ^n^aah 
ahipe  being  employady  a*  Antencaa 

and  other  forr  "tgn  vessels  now  are,  in 
the  conveyance  f*r  exports  from  this 
country  to  every  part  of  the  castero 
aeas,  reserving  to  themaelvea  ^  m>r 
port  of  particolar  artidMoply;  and 
it  being  matter  of  still  greater  certainty 
that,  supposing  no  change  whatever 
to  take  place  in  this  respect,  they 
would  readily  grant  tiieir  license  or 
permiaaioa  to  any  ship  proceeding  on 
a  publicly  avowed  voyage  of  dia^owy 
and  iuiprovemrnt  like  thi<^." 

In  order  to  further  tins  undertak- 
ing, Mr.  Buckingham  calls  upon  "  the 
members  of  boUi  bouses  of  parlies 
ment»  the  cteigy  and  gentr^^  tha 
bankers,  capitaEata,  and  monied  in- 
terests, the  general  merchants,  the 
manufacturers,  the  ship-o^vncr.^.  '  the 
ladies  of  £n|;land  j^cneraily/  and 
lastly,  public  literary  matitutioaa,  and 
the  conductors  of  tlie  public  press." 

All  these  classes  arc  imperatively 
expected  to  put  money  into  Mr. 
Buckmgham's  purse.  A  public  sub- 
scription is  toheiaisedtopurchafte  and 
equip  a  Tcsael;  and  In  the  explidfe 
and  modeat  WOida  of  the  lecturer : 
"  The  only  means  I  ask  for  condnct- 
ing  and  commanding  this  ent.  r[)rise 
is  this  :  tiiat  the  sliip  and  her  e<|uip- 
menta  he»  In  tiie  mit  instance,  pro* 
vided  by  the  Biltisll  pablic,  leaving 
every  subsequent  expense  of  the  voy- 
age to  be  paid  out  of  her  trading, 
freights,  or  gams,  and  that  all  the 
materials  thus  supplied  to  me,  mm  in- 
alrancnai  with  which  to  efet  tiie 
nndartahhilg.  placed  enOrefy  at  my 
diipiitah  <m  the  plr-dre  that  after  this 
voyaffe  round  the  globe  haij  been  per- 
furi)»ed,  and  the  objects  accomplished* 
aa  fiir  aa  may  be  Ibnnd  practicable, 
according  to  the  plan  detailed  above* 
a  faithful  narrative  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  expedition,  from  it??  departure 
till  its  return,  shall  be  published,  for 
the  hoBour  of  those  who  may  con- 
tribute to  Ita  Ibimation,  and*  It  ia 
hoped,  for  the  bencilt  of  tha  world  at 

large  and  the  emolument  of  Mr. 
Buckingham  in  particular.  No  time 
is  so  iavourablej  he  assumes,  as  the 
preaapL  "  And  aa  to  the  person  to 
cail7  the  v^njie^t  into  efled,  he  co»- 
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fesp.t'd  that  on  tliis  point  he  found  ii 
more  difficult  ^eak  than  am/  other, 
hat  he  felt  p«n»t4ed  thatliii  viorim 
salifications  (which  he  ^nameittted) 
and  hi?;  cxperienre  fitted  him  to  carry 
the  enterprise  to  a  successful  conclu- 
eioB.  And  more  than  all  this,  hf 
mtt  wiUmg,  nay  «rda»Uy  sighed  fi>r 
WMk  opputUBity  UIdb  J]iii»  whereby  to 
advance  the  cause  of  science,  and  the 
interests  of  mankind.  All  that  he 
required  was  a  ship>  and  outiit,  &c.> 
end  he  would  then  prosecute  the  Yojf 
•ge»  engaging  to  foninh  n  iaithnil 
account  of  his  proceedings  on  his  re* 
turn  home.  Count  de  la  Borde  had 
warmlv  cncoui  asred  him  to  tro  over  to 
Paris,  a:i»ux'mg  him  that  he  Nvuuid  be 
there  certein  of  neetui^  with  the 
aeustance  he  wtnild  require ;  but  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  blot  upon  En- 
gland if  she  were  not  to  be  the  origi- 
nator, instead  oi  the  seconder  of  this 
cnDid  UBdertelaiiff.'* 

^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^p^^^^^^^^^p  • 

The  petriotisin  of  this  last  toucli 
cannot  be  exceeded.  We  once  lost 
Cohimbus — let  us  not  make  ao  un- 
Ibrtunate  a  mistake  a  second  time. 
But  Mr.  Sadiingham  must  excuse 
OS  wbett  we  doubt  the  diffcult]^  he 
finds  in  speaking  of  his  personal  bm- 
rits  ;  for  really  he  hm  been  talking 
of  nothing  thes^  last  ten  years  but 
himself,  his  talents,  and  his  misfor- 
toMB.  Even  the  other  day,  at  the 
mating  about  the  French  revolu- 
tion, he  contrived,  impossible  as  the  . 
fact  appeared  to  he,  to  hook  the 
whole  ut  hib  hiiitory  in  India  upon 
tbe  atfeiie  of  the  hatUee  of  Pane: 
the  tyranny  of  Charles  X.  wee  for- 
gotten in  that  of  tlie  I'^ast  India  Com- 
pany, and  the  massacre  of  the  Boule- 
vards considered  as  a  bagatelle  in 
OQBKwneon  wiA  the  deportation  of 
BiMthighani  ton  Gileutta.  Mar- 
mont  was  a  less  ferooone  niffitter 
of  the  law  than  Adam . 

We  said,  some  months  ago,  that 
this  gentlem^  wee  a  quack,  and  we 
me  aonrytobeohligedtoiepeelvthBt 
he  hae  oerer  hmdied  a  grtater 
quackery  than  his  new  voyage  round 
the  yforld.  We  were  about  to  have 
demolLbhed  the  project,  when  we 
fimnd  it  done  to  hand  in  a  little 
weekly  periodical,  called  the  **  Spirit 
of  Literature.'*  As  this  paper  has 
been  but  a  short  time  established,  it 
is  Dcohable  that  it  has  not  the  c^rcu- 
IntM  fijhinhitdiaBtvtii  and  thatoitf 
andivp  him  n9t  bm  abem%- 


tions  upon  Buckingham's  last  scheme. 
We  extract  the  article  in  a  body, 
addmg  our'  hope  diat  it  will  draif 
public  attention  to  ^  paper  horn 
which  it  is  taken.  There  is  a  little 
Whiggery  about  the  "  Spirit  of  Lite- 
rature," which  is  a  shame ;  but  it  ie 
edHed  fey  a  very  clever  and  worthy 
fellow,  J.  C.  R.,  alias  Sholto  Percy; 
alias  the  Mechanics*  Magazine,  alias 
fifty  other  names,  which  we  do  not 
now  remember.  liCt  him  ^en  speal^ 
Ibr  himself. 

"  1.  We  eoniider  it  to  he  -a  point 
established  by  all  paet  experience, 
that  explor;it()i-y  expeditions  into  un- 
known r(i:ioiis  can  only  be  safely 
tntru^tud  to  responsible  persons,  act- 
ing by  the  an^NTity  and  under  the 
control  of  the  public.  We  can  oon* 
celve  nothins^  in  this  way  more  fraught 
with  danger,  or  more  likely  to  prove 
abortive,  than  an  expedition  such  as 
tW  which  ie  now  projected*  Mr^ 
Budcingham  b  to  be  under  the  con«> 
trol  of  nobody  ;  he  is  to  be  respon- 
sible to  nobody.  He  is  to  go  forth 
in  the  name  of  the  Britibh  people, 
and  yet  the  Britiih  people  are  to 
have  no  voice  whatever  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  his  proceedings.  He  is  to 
voyage  where  he  pleases,  and  do  as 
he  pleases ;  right  or  wrong,  he  is  to 
have  none  to  answer  to  but  himself. 
We  never  heard  of  a  more  prepoe- 
terous  propoaition ;  the  man  lives  not 
whom  it  would  be  safe  to  trust  with 
ao  irresponsible  a  power. 

•*  2.  No  cause  has  been  shown 
why  the  British  people  should  fit  ont 
an  expedition  on  so  unusual  a  plan* 
It  is  not  alleged  that  the  government 
of  the  country  has  evmced  any  Itack- 
wardness  to  pron^ote  geographical 
discovery,  or  mat  there  ms  been  anf 
paucity  of  exploratory  expeditions^ 
it  is  admitted,  on  the  contrary,  that 
there  has  been  already  '  vast  public 
expense'  incurred  (See  Synopsis)  in 
undertakings  of  this  description.  It 
is  pretended,  uideed,  that  there  in 
one  important  duty  which  has  never 
yet  been  incorporated  with  any  sys- 
tematic and  well-digested  plan  for  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  namely,  that  of 
leaving  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
newly  -  discovered  countries  specimena 
of  useful  manufactures,  &c.  But  we 
deny  that  there  is  any  foundation  for 
this  pretence.    Wc  never  yet  knew 

tany  public  eipeditien  in  wliieh 
t iB^iortant  ^ty  Vwas  not  inpie 
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,  «r  less  aUaidfed  to.    Neitiier  has 
Mr.  B.  shown  that  it  is  a  duty  likely 

to  be  better  performed  by  him  than 
it  has  been  by  others,  lie  talks  of 
leaving  '  detcrijitwM  of  the  arts  and 
conveniencea  which  time  and  expe- 
rience have  enabled  na  to  discover 
and  apply  to  the  improvements  and 
comforts  of  life.*  In  what  !?iTi<!;iiage, 
pray  ?  Ha»  he  discovered  some  uni- 
versal character  which  every  iieople 
and.tribecan  undentand?  Hetella 
na.  farther,  of  its  being  his  intention 
to  plant  *  the  seeds  of  elementary 
and  useful  knowledpo,  in  such  u  man- 
9ter  as  to  lead  to  a  harvest  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  improvement,  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  happiness 
to  those  who  are  thus  blessed.'  In 
irhaf  manner?  Is  it  by  some  new 
dibble  of  Mr,  Buckingham's  inven- 
tion, or  how  ?  It  seems  manifest  to 
OS,  from  the  looseness  and  generality 
of  tibe  expressions  which  Mr.  B.  em- 
ploys, that  iri=t(  ad  of  having  a  more 

*  systematic,'  or  a  better  '  digested' 
plan  than  any  of  those  who  have 
gon|^ before  him,  he  has,  in  truth,  no 
defined  plan  of  operations  at  all  in 
his  head.    He  knows  that  the  words 

*  improvement/  '  knowlediif','  '  hap- 
piness,' &r.,  make  exrrlUut  gull- 
traps,  audl  as  gull -traps  he  uses  them, 
wiuiout  caring,  apparently,  for  what 
the  judicious  and  reflecting  mnst 
think  of  liis  conduct. 

**  3.  The  project  is  for  an  p\-pc»- 
dition  into  the  Indian  seas ;  whereas. 
If  '  discovery  and  civilization  were 
really  the  paramount  objects  of  the 
undertaking,  the  sphere  of  operations 
selected  would  have  been  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  which  is  still,  of  nil  parts 
of  the  globe,  the  least  explored.  (See 
on  this  head  Malte  Brun.) 

*•  4.  The  project  proceeds  on  a 
supposition,  that  the  East  India  Char- 
ter is  to  be  modified,  to  the  extent  of 
enabling  Mr.  Buckingham  to  trade 
throQgh  every  part  of  the  Indian 
seas ;  and  that  if  it  is  not  modified* 
the  East  India  Company  will,  at  all 
events,  most  certainly  grrant  a  special 
liceiice  to  Mr.  Buckingham  for  the 
purpose ;  a  supposition  whicii,  alter 
all  that  has  passed  between  Mr.  B. 
and  the  East  India  Company,  mnst 
be  allowed  to  be  excessively  reason- 
able !  Btit  siippose  the  charter  should 
nol  be  moUihed  to  that  extent,  and 
that  the  East  India  Company  should 
be  obstinate,  and  not  giant  Mr.  B. 


the  apeeial  UcsMa  ha  rc^uirea^what 

then  ?    A  trading  voyage  to  tile 

Southern  Pacific  would  hnrflly  pnv ; 
and  where  else  could  Mr.  B.  go  on 
a  pretence  of  promoting  discovery, 
civilizadon,  and  so  forth  ?  Wehfum- 
biy  submit,  that  taking  ^ese  contin* 
gencies  into  consideration,  it  might 
be  as  well  to  suspend  the  rH^Hring  of 
subscriptions  (this  at  all  events)  till 
it  is  positively  ascertained  whether 
the  projected  expedition  can  be  pro- 
ceeded ill  or  not. 

"  5.  'Ilie  fact  tliat  the  proposed 
expedition  of  discovery  is  to  depend, 
for  the  means  of  its  prosecution,  on 
'  the  ordinary  sources  of  trade  and 
pn^  in  the  roole/  is,  to  oar  miada, 
a  decisive  proof  of  itMlf,  that  the 
exj^edition  can  never  come  to  any 
good — piihltc  good  at  least.  Mr.  B. 
may  sophisticate  and  reline  as  he 
pleases  tiade  can  have  bat  one  al» 
timate  object,  and  that  object  m  pra* 
Jif.  All  ntbor  consideraticms — (itsco« 
very,  civjliz.ition,  every  thinfr  else- 
must  give  way  to  that  which  lowers 
one  sode  below  the  other ;  and  the 
person  who  is  least  of  aU  capslble 
of  resisting  the  temptetion  to  prefer 
the  heavier  to  the  lighter  scale,  must 
be  the  individual  into  w  lmse  lap  it 
is  ordained  the  balaace  of  trade  shaii 
fidl.  Mr.  B.  espatiatee  finely  on  Hie 
advantage  of  ascertaining,  for  the 
merchants  of  England,  '  what  par- 
ticular description  of  goodf^  are  suited 
to  particular  markets,  and  what  are 
the  quantities,  patterns,  textures^ 
prices,  and  otiier  pecaUaritiea  beat 
adapted  to  each.'  Now  we  will  sup- 
pose  a  case,  not  only  a  possible,  but 
a  very  probable  one. — Mr.  B.  mav, 
in  the  course  of  his  explot  utorv  and 
trading  voyage  in  the  ^ip  pnn^ased 
and  fitted  oat  for  him  bytbsBritiah 
public,  discover  some  new  market, 
I)y  the  keep  in '4  of  which,  as  a  sort  of 
preserve,  to  himself,  he  might,  in  a 
few  years,  acquire  unheard-of  wecdtb 
—a  fortlme  snflkkat  to  bay  up  and 
liberate  all  the  rotten  boroagha  ia 
England,  to  sustain  e%'cry  linking 
undertaking  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, to  equi])  and  send  forth  a  hun- 
dred new  knight-enants  in  the  caaae 
of  human  civilization-— to  asafce  Mr« 
Buckingham,  in  short,  at  once  the 
most  renowned,  the  most  powerful, 
and  the  most  patriotic  citizen  of  mo- 
dem times.    Will  Mr.  B.  presume 

to  feeU  aa^  tfaat-he  has  virtae  caoni^ 


k. 
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to  resist  such  a  temptntinn  ?  He 
eomid  nnf  rpsi'=>t  it,  nor  probably  any 
thing  coming  within  a  hundred  de- 
greet  of  8o  iirafitable  «  coDSumnui^ 
tinn,  and  for  this  feftson,  among 
others,  it  is,  that  trading  is  incom- 
patible with  the  higher  and  more 
disinterested  objects  which  he  pro- 
feaaea  to  hsre  in  view. 

"  6.  Tlw  project  hU  been  bRmght 
fcrmid  without  a  single  estimate 
being  offered  of  the  snm  of  monpy 
which  will  be  requisite  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  sum  may  be  20,000/.,  or 
It  mty  be  SO^OOOl: ;  there  is  no  hint 
given  when  it  will  be  proper  for  tlte 
public  to  erase  sul^cribing.  The 
plan  of  Mr.  B.  seems  to  be,  to  get 
all  he  can«  '  the  more  the  merrier.' 
llkere  is  to  be  no  soeonnting)  and 
why  should  there  be  any  cnl<  ulation? 
This  will  doubtless  suit  Mr.  15.  ■'.vel! ; 
but  that  any  respcct;xh!p  body  of  gen- 
tlemen, with  so  honest-minded  a 
prinoe -tts  1^  Duke  of  Susses  at  their 
nead,  should  give  their  sanction  to 
80  indefinite,  so  all-grasping,  so 
quark- like  a  plan  of  sub^rription- 
begging,  does  greatly  surprise  us. 

**  7.  The  qualifications  which  are 
said  to' '  fit  peculiarly  Mr.  Bncking- 
ham  for  commanding  this  expedition^ 
and  conducting  it  to  a  happy  termi- 
nation,' do  by  no  means  include  all 
the  quaiiiications  requisite.  ' '  Mari« 
tiai» experience,*  'active  habits/  'di- 
verstied  knowledge/  '  unwearied 
zeal,*  do  not  include  rithnr  fnro- 
thouirht,  or  discretion,  or  judgment, 
or  steadiness,  or  promptitude,  or  re- 
sobttion,  or  perseverance,  or  tbal  fiib- 
mtliaiity  with  success  which  is  some* 
times  called  good  luck,  but  which  is 
seldom  any  thing  else  than  the  fruit 
of  good  conduct.  Mr.  B.'s  friends 
have  omitted  to  affirm  of  him  the 
Yery  ^nalif  cations  which  are  most 
essential  to  the  success  of  his  under- 
taking.  Hp  may  be  all  that  they  al- 
lege, and  yet  be  the  most  unfit  man 
in  the  world  to  intrust  with  the  di- 
rection of  a  voyage  of  discovery. 
Suppose  a  private  merchant  were  in 
search  nf  a  person  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  a  vessel  richly  tVt  iirhted  for 
foreign  climes,  what  would  he  say  to 
the  smp-broker  who  sboold  tell  nim 
— '  here  is  the  very  man  you  want— 
the  fittest  of  all  others  for  taking  the 
charge  of  such  a  venture  as  yours — 
an  excellent  seaman— -a  fine  weather- 
beaten  hikm,  who  has  been  a  lover 


of  enterprise  from  h\n  cmdlc— who 
has  visited  in  his  time  ail  parts  of 
the  world-— who  is  but  now  in  his 
Ibrty-fonrth  year— 'atnmg,  beslthiy, 
vigorous,  and  energetic'— and  who 
has  but  one  little  fault — if  fault  it  can 
be  called — and  that  is,  he  has  never 
gone  t9  sea  but  to  be  wrecked,  and 
ean  oaaaA  exactly  as  many  ship- 
wrecks as  voyages.' — '  No,  not'  too 
merchant  would  assuredly  reply ; '  no 
such  Captain  Luckless  for  mo  :  it 
cannot  have  been  always  the  fault  of 
the  elements  tliat  he  has  been  always 
so  unlucky.  Best  assured,  iriend, 
bis  'one  little  fault'  indndes  many/ 
Now,  if  it  v^ould  be  prudent  in  a 
private  person  to  act  so — as  it  most 
certainly  would — ^we  should  like  to 
know  why  a  diffefent  piinciple  of  se- 
lection should  be  fcrfkmed  in  a  case 
where  the  public  is  concerned?  Mr. 
B.  ha'',  it  must  be  confessed,  had 
some  unusual  hardships  to  encounter 
in  life ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
has  had  many  unusual  helps  to  carry 
him  through  and  above  these  hard- 
ships. He  has  had  subscriptions 
large  enough  to  put  the  most  ruined 
man  in  the  world  in  the  way  to  for- 
tune  {  he  has  had  his  handsome  le- 
gacy, too,  like  -  other  suffering  pa- 
triots ;  and  in  one  way  or  other  he 
has  found  the  means  of  giving  a  fair 
trial  to  more  schemes  than  (perhaps) 
any  oilier  man  now  living.  Yet  not 
one  of  all  his  schemes  has  prospered 
in  Ills  hands;  he  has  failed  in  every 
thmg  he  has  undertaken.  He  has 
manifestly  the  'one  little  fault' which 
indndes  'many.'  He  has  never  em* 
barked  in  any  undertaking  in  which 
he  was  not  shipwrecked ;  and  yet, 
with  this  notorious  fact  staring  them 
in  the  face,  a  meeting  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  have  been  pleased 
to  certify  that  bis  qualifications  are 
sudi  as  '  peeafior^  ^  hhu.  for  com- 
mfindintz-  this  expedition,ando(MlifcM!tf- 
t«£/  ?7  /n  (1  hnpiiij  l(  rminaiion  !* 

"  Air.  B.  mu3t  nut  be  angry  that 
we  make  thus  free  with  his  personal 
cbaraeter.  He  has  invited  every  one 
to  a  free  ernmi nation  nf  it,  by  the 
position  in  which  he  has  choseti  to 
put  himself;  he  comes  forward  in 
the  present  instance  entirelv  on  the 
strength  of  his  personal  aiaracter« 
and  by  that  he  must  stand  or  fall. 

"  T.astly,  The  ship  and  hor  equip- 
ments, and  all  the  money  that  may 
be*  subscribed  for  the  expedition,  be 
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it  over  90  much  bevond  what  is  re- 
quisite,  ace  to  be  '  placed  entirely'  at 
Ifr.  Boflkiai^Vi  'dbpoeal;'  tliat 
it,  they  are  to  be  made  a  present  of 
to  Mr.  B.,  to  do  with  them  what  he 
pleases  :  ail  the  profit,  too,  tit  at  inay 
be  made  iii  the  course  of  the  voyage, 
b  to  go  into  Mr.  Buckio^am'a 
pocket.  When  he  fctama  he  is  t» 
psfoUsh  a  '  faithful  namthre  of  the 
proTpeflintrfi  nf  the  expedition,  for  the 
honour  ot  thnse  who  niay  contribute 
to  its  formation,  and,  it  is  hoped,  for 
the  benffit  of  the  world  at  Iwgt.^ 
Bictdiat  honour  is  all  the  satis&ctloa 
the  contributors  are  to  receive.  His 
five  guinea  subscribers  ('  the  highest 
sum  permitted  to  be  subscribed  i  )  ar« 
•ot  eveii  to  ham««ap70f  tht '  ftiiih* 
fiU  narrative'  for  their  monef  •  Doee 
Bot  this  winding  up  of  the  concern 
place  beyond  all  doubt  its  perfectly 
mercenary  character?  Why  should 
Mr.  B.  hitve  so  noble  a  pr^eat  made 
to  him  }  How  do  we  kwm  th«t  he 
will  deserve  it  ?  We  shall  be  told* 
no  doubt,  that  the  affair  could  not  be 
managed  otherwise,  without  taking 
the  character  of  '  a  jolnt-stocik,  or 
tnMUn^  conpany,'  which  the  |niblie 
are  'particularly  request^'  to  observe 
'  this  is  not.'  Perhaps  not ;  then  all 
we  have  to  nny  is — if  the  aflfair  can- 
not be  mauageti  otherwise,  it  should 
ttotbeeoMiBtoataiL  Aaittftanda 
now.  it  is,  paipabty,  nothing  but  a 
scheme  to  benefit  Mr.  B.  nt  nfl  ha- 
zards, under  tlie  sbnl^nv  j^ietext  of 
benefitting  '  the  world  at  large/ 

U  mtf  be  aaid  iStuA,  *  adaulting 
all  we  hife  iaid  to  be  tnia*  thtra 


can  be  no  great  harm  done  by  the 
undertaking,  begin,  go  on,  or  end  ae 
it  may.  A  great  mmif  ttI'  nrmfif 
people  will  lose  the  trifles  they  may^ 
subscribe  to  it— and  that  will  be  all,' 
We  reply  that  the  harm  done  will 
not  end  With  the  loss  of  the  money 
whaciibed.  Wei«  thataU,  Mr.  B« 
might  puff  and  poehet  ftwiaf  »  aad 
welcome.  But  in  proportion  as  the 
public  are  deceived  by  raeretricioua 
sciieraes,  they  are  apt  to  acquire  a 
distaste  for  projects  of  all  kiuds,  U> 
tibe  djecmnagemfflitaiid  aaglactof  t]» 
very  bait  The  success  of  the  quack  ia 
just  so  much  substracted  from  that 
success  which  should  reward  the  maa 
of  education  and  taknl.  To  befriend 
imposture  ie  to  defraad  meriL  Be» 
•ides,  it  is  somethiag  mere  lima  mo* 
nev  the  BritL^h  people  are  asked  to 
place  in  the  hajuis  of  Mr,  Bucking- 
ham— it  is  the  power,  through  that 
monev,  of  dowg,  hi  the  nane  of  tbr 
Britiui  people,  either  a  great  deal  of 
good,  or  a  great  deal  of  evil,  just  aa 
Mr.  B/s/wri^  star  raav happen  to  be  in 
the  ascendant.  What  the  chance  of 
that  is  we  have  already  seen ;  ae 
■early  aa  we  eaakcalciiU[ite»  it  is  abeat 
999^^  to  ifts  tiiataabe  has  saoocedad 
before,  so  be  will  succeed  a^n." 

Notliing  need  be  adfled  to  this, 
Mr.  Buckingham  will  stay  at  home, 
AmI  the  last  great  eifeiiaiiHmcBtot 
of  the  globe  moat  centiaBe  to  he 
Mr.  Ikcv  Snlnmonsi,  "whost*  travels 
were  undoubted Iv  curried  on  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  and  at  the  puMio 
espeBsel 


TBB  FATS  or  THS  COLONICS.* 


WMir  we  lart  addreaoed  the  pobne 

we  promised  to  make  the  conduct  of 
Sir  George  Mnrmy  the  subject  of  our 
next  paper.  For  sundry  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  however,  we  have 
thought  it  beet  to  delay  this  for  A 
short  time :  amongst  other  causes  for 
this  delay,  we  wish  to  see  what  line 
nf  behaviour  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  will 
adopt  on  the  occasion  of  t&e  General 
Meeting  of  the  West  Indie  Proprie- 
tors, to  bchoMea  at  the  City  of  Lon- 


don tavern,  Ibr  the  pnrpoee  of  pie* 
aenting  an  address  to  his  Majcety. 

Meanvhile  we  r^nnot  do  better  than 
say  snnu-  few  words  on  the  P?imyihlet 
which  Mr.  Alexander  has  addressed 
to  the  Oolomal  Reeldento. 

lliie  pamphlet  is  wdl  timed,  and 
wc  c;irnestly  entreat  thf*  attention  of 
the  proprietors  in  this  country  to  its 
contents,  however  remarkable  they 
may  be  bluntneaa  of  expieieioii— 
however  nnpleasantfy  the  tnitli  may 
toond  in  their  ears.  We,  poor  two« 


FiUe  uf  the  Colonies,  a  Letter  from  R 

nf  the  WinIaAei,  midaBthitfie 


Aicxiinder,  Esq.,  to  the  ProjHietOT*  and 
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rrcd  mortals  that  we  are,  cannot 
the  pack  (jn  our  own  backs,  however  we 
m»)  scrutixike  the  pack  on  the  backd 
4^ owriidii^dMMUB.  14  therefore,  the 
West  India  Proprietors  will  not  be 
made  sensible  of  the  extreme  danger 
of  tlieir  situation,  let  them,  we  en- 
treat, look  at  the  East  india  Compa- 
ny, whose  power  tBHOWMliiaily  toU 
tering  because  Iliey  ham  been  obsti- 
nate  in  that  line  of  conduct  which  is 
scouted  by  cvcrv  tnie  lover  of  his 
country*  by  every  man  wlshmg  to 
stand  w^l  with  bls  UBfOfW  dtizena» 
and  preserre  a  diaractar  for  honour- 
able independence.   It  has  been  well 
«aid,  that  corporate  bo<lie.s  and  char- 
tered companies  will  do  things  which 
would  never  be  admitted  into  the  ri* 
tii41  of  hoooar  among  simple  and 
iaolatad  indhiduala.  AeEastlndui 
CmBjpaiiy,  on  that  principle,  have 
been  imagining  thattlu  ir  mean  truck- 
ling to  the  present  miuuttt^s^  and  tu 
winiatftra  in  ^cuera]*  would  not  W 
perceived  bf  Ihe  community  at  laifa« 
But  they  arc  miBtakea.    The  present 
iiuni.strY  is  distrusted  by  the  people 
and  in  their  condemuation  all  their 
ftwarti  aw ianhnL  HadtheCSowt 
<if  Dareciloia  acted  an  open  and  in- 
dependent  part — ^had  they  manfully 
brouf^ht  forward  their  case  for  popu- 
lar adjudgment,  and  their  case  is  too 
good  to  fear  any  thing,  all  had  been 
wlL  M  IhnF  )iM  tf^oBght  proper 
la  pmaaaJ  iimrwke.  They  have, 

by  every  means  in  their  power,  kept 
their  great  question  irum  beiug  &iftt;d, 
relying  ail  the  while  on  the  persooai 
good  MiBga  of  bla  Qraee  tne  Duke 
of  Wellington.  "  He  ia  an  old  In- 
dian,"  sny  the  nabobs  of  Leadenhall- 
atreet,  "  and  will  undoubtedly  have  a 
friendly  feeiiug  towards  thi:  iarge  body 
of  bMliana*"  lliia  reniMiis  to  be  pm* 
id.  WetUakhiaGcioetaofaUiab* 

roan  to  care  for  anyone  person  beyond 
himself,  ir  he  can  increase  his  in- 
fluence by  curtailing  or  destroying 
Ihe  Company's  Charter,  the  Com|)«- 
n^s  CSuirter  wiQ  be  eortafled  of  Ha 
fair  proportion,  or  destroyed  alto- 
gether, as  it  may  suit  his  Highness. 
If,  however,  be  should  imagine  that 
the  prcai^ul  coalition  between  the 
bwik  of  eactoad  and  Ilia  Conit  of 
Directon  of  the  HoaoinUe  the  East 
India  Company  is  too  powerful  to  be 
so  cavalier  I V  dralt  with,  f«til!  a  coun* 
ter  argument  will  hold  »ume  influ- 

tnoa  in  hlo  Hl^boMi^i  breast,  on  an 


p:uraent  which  will  require  deep  con* 
sideratiun,  aud  which  must  not,  as 
he  loves  his  «iiuiitiua  of  fitiUe-pi- 
lota  be  jaettlad  In  hie  csetomarv  mtn 
hand  manner.    His  Highness  will 
have  to  ponder  wrl!  on  the  relative 
streniffth  of  the  city  coalitiuu  and 
the  popular  bias :  on  how  lar  thia 
^<pmiifrirtii  of  mfMhasta  wiD  aid  nod 
anpport  him  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  against  those  members  who  are 
pledged  to  crush  ail  mouopolie^  ;  and 
those  who,  discarding  all  sclhsh  or 
interested  motives^  have  determined 
|o  act  uoon  princ^le,  and  to  r^aa- 
sent  fiutnAilly  in  parliament  the  ei- 
presjK?{l  views  of  their  several  consti* 
tuenti.     When  his  Highness  shaU 
have  fully  reviewed  the  subject  in  thia. 
light,  we  oj^  that  he  will  oooin 
mwnd  to  thtB  ronrtnaion'  thnt  the 
city  coalition  is  as  weak  as  a  bul- 
rush  in  a  storm,  when  put  into  com-* 
parisou  with  the  declared  resolutiona 
of  the  coontry— :  that  mooopte 
lies  must  be  destroyed,  or  greatly 
quaiified;  and  he  will  be  inclined  to 
abandon  the  Bank  of  England  aiid 
the  £ast  India  Companv,  which  to- 
gether can  eonititate  Dot  n  MM 
power  in  ihe  House  of  Commoner 
and  to  win  over  to  his  cause  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  country  at  large. 
Would  it  not,  therefore,  have  been 
bett4:r  if  the  Court  of  Directors  had 
eonrled  public  inquiry ;  if  they  had 
broo^t  forwwd  and  nmnfiilly  laid 
open  their  own  case  to  the  public  eye  I 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  for 
them  if  they  had  addrtMed  the  couu* 
try  at  large,  inatead  of  adopting 
hole  and  comer  method  of  whisper^ 
ing  their  own  representations  into  the 
ear  of  the  minister,  in  the  vain  hope 
that,  whether  the  popular  feeling  were 
ftvonrable  or  not,  the  mioiater  conid 
atnff  the  most  obnoxious  meaanro 
down  the  throats  of  the  people  with- 
out condescending  any  explanation  tq 
satisfy  their  reason?    At  the  com-« 
mencement  of  our  labours,  we  pror 
dieted  fhat  the  Coort  of  Directory 
arould  before'  long  find  themselves 
in  this  position  of  dane:er;  our  words 
have  bwn  vprifie<l,  and  they  will  soon 
«ee  that  the  task  of  extrication  14 
aaav  to  eMcntf. 

The  Weat  India  Proprietors,  how- 
ever, have  played  a  better  and  a  nobler 
part,  and  tlie  consequence  that 
they  have,»  in  a  great  measure,  ob- 
tained the  cQn64ffiipa  of  i^ram 
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■who  are  not  biassed  by  party  views  or 
selfishness.  They  have  on  ever}'  oc- 
casion most  manfully  met  public 
opinioii;  they  have  aflbrded  every 
means  towards  having  liieir  oondact, 

not  nnlv  in  thr  Tnothcr-couiltry,  but 
in  the  colonies,  lullv  ranvRRsed.— 
They  have  in  this  manner  thrown 
cin^tlislon  into  liie  ranks  of  the  Saints, 
and  the  upholders  of  the  deadly  es- 
tablishment of  Sit  ira  Leone.  But 
saintship  in  thi>  country  is  a  dantccr- 
oue  and  venomous  reptile^  and  like 
all  dfcher  reptiles,  possesaes  a  tenacity 
Ibr  existence  which  it  is  difficult  to 
extinguish.  It  may  be  beaten,  bruised, 
maimed,  divided,  still,  when  we  least 
expect  it,  the  severed  parts  rejoin, 
and  the  "  sinuous  mischief"  again 
resumes  its  coarse  of  slime  add  cor- 
niption.  Saintship  in  every  country 
constituted  as  England  is,  must  have 
an  cndurinp  vitality'.  Tn  mountain- 
ous, thinly  populated,  aud  pour  cuuu- 

ftMB  only,  such,  for  instanoe,  as  are 
Swhzeriand  and  Sootland,  can  there 

be  an  universality  of  tme  rHitrion. 
The  greater  the  population  of  a  couti- 
try,  tiie  greater  its  riches,  the  cosier 
the  factbties  of  oommfmication,  the 
more  hypocrisy  moat  preponderate, 
the  more  human  weakness  will  be 
found,  and  false  religion  exercise  its 
baneful  inHuence.  The  Saints,  a^unst 
whom  the  Colonists  have  had  to  cou* 
tend,  an  cnnnhig  in  their  generation, 
and  are  fully  aware  of  the  above  fact ; 
and  they  consequent!}*  have  an  easier 
battle  to  fight  than  can  by  the  most 
favourable  chances  fall  to  the  share 
of  the  Colonists.  For  whereas  Ihe 
latter,  in  all  their  proceedings  and 
explanations,  have  to  address  thcm- 
solvc*  to  the  right  reason  and  the 
sound  judgment,  the  former  invari- 
■biyshape  their  action  and  discooite 
to  me  weaknesses  of  mankind. 

Certain  it  is  that  thr  Snint'^  have 
done  this  last  with  prodigious  effect 
during  the  late  general  Election  ;  so 
nmdi  so,  that  in  all  their  canvasses, 
the  Colonists  have  laboured  nxider  a 
severe  unpopularity.  The  cry  on 
every  hustings  throughout  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  was,  "  Down  with 
the  Planters,  and  destruction  to  their 
property!''  Every po[mlar candidate 
ms  omigsd  to  confess  himself  an 
enemy  to  monopolies,  and  as  pledged 
to  vote  for  the  total  anci  huddcn  abo- 
lition of  slavery.    There   is  little 

sense  In  mob>lair«  and  mob-law  ge- 


nerally rules  at  all  proceedinirs  for  an 
election.  The  slightest  spark  thrown 
by  the  Saints  adroitly  into  the  multi- 
tude, would  be  sure  to  work  to  the  pre* 
judice  of  their  enemies — and  the  op- 
portunity was  not  lost  by  that  respoct- 
ahlo  and  honest  body.  Tho  ccn se- 
quence was,  as  those  wily  foxes  had 
anticipated,  not  only  In  counties  and 
cities,  but  in  rotten  boroughs,  man 
pledged  himself  to  man  for  the  dis- 
comtiturc  and  annihilation  of  the 
Colonists.  All  this,  however,  mi^ht 
have  been  prevented ;  it  is  not,  even 
yet,  too  late  for  the  West^Indians  to 
reclaim  their  aflfairs,  however  blacfc 
and  desperate  they  may  appear. 

For  this  purpose,  the  first  thing  to 
be  done,  is  to  throw  off  the  shackles 
of  the  ministry.  This  point  is  ex* 
cellently  urged  by  Mr.  AJeiander. 

*•  ncnflemen,  you  will  do  me  the  credit 
to  admit  that,  some  considerable  time  ii^'o, 
I  anticipated  this  crisis,  and  vtamed  you 
of  its  eomeqomcM^  et  a  time  too,  when 

the  rry  was  less  prevnirn?.  nnd  when  the 
Eymptonw  were  lem  developed  than  they 
now  are.  I  have  repeatedly,  in  public  and 
in  private,  laid  die  West  Indians  that  the 
policy  they  were  piir-Jiiing,  and  the  confi- 
dence they  were  reposing  in  minifltm-- 
would  tesd  ID  this  rmAtt  and  Aat,  whsn 
they  least  expected  it,  they  would  be  de- 
serted, and  left  to  the  mercy  of  their  igno- 
rant, but  enthusiastic  and  unrelentii^  eue* 

**  The  opinion  which  I  formed  of  the 
siihjwt  ten  yenr«  ago,  19  the  same  opinion 
which  1  hold  now.  If  there  be  any  shade 
ofditrimOarityin  ft,  it  aikas  enMy  frosa 
the  hopc3  which  at  the  first  I  reposed  in 
the  West  India  body.  I  flattered  myself 
that  as  their  eyes  6)u>ul(l  be  opened  to  Uteir 
dsQger  they  wotild  prepare  thennidvei  fiMr 
the  struggle,  and  adopt  thr  ncrcs  nry  r.n- 
sures  of  defence.  I  imagined  that  declin- 
ing profits  and  increasing  embarrassments 
ifould  animate  their  seal,  and  call  hite 
operation  the  vigour  and  the  expedients 
which  deep  iiyury  and  a  sense  of  justice, 
md  a  love  ef  wif  laumslhiii,  gsBssslly 
dictate  sad  ini|iire. 

"  T  need  not  tell  you  how  much  theiS 
hopeti  have  been  disappointed*  or  how 
mdsnchdy  b  the  reftecooiit  that*  sHhoii^ 
our  imtinientt  are  unchanged,  our  chances 
of  success  are  diminished.  For  the  la-^t 
ten  years  the  enemies  of  the  West  indies 
have  pimoed  yon  with  nmted  veii({feiiee> 
Time,  that  generally  mitigates  the  asperity 
of  party  tPn\,  has  rather  inrre?i«.fd  the  mn- 
cuur  01  that  persecutiaii,  ut  ihusc  caiuiumcs, 
end  of  dist  detsHuiiialHn  to  aocomytHh 
your  ruin,  whldi  your  enemies  cherish, 
and  orwhirhyou  are,  1  isy,  dtStined  40 
be  the  uiipiu«bd  vicliuu*. 
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'*  But  tills  is  m)t  the  uioM  melancholy  pari 
ityom  fmtk .  Wteo  «  nan  dies  bmvdy, 

even  in  a  bad  cause,  he  seldom  fails  to  have 
numerous  admirers.  On  the  other  hiind  it 
is  a  glorious  sight  to  see  a  virtuotiii  luan 
stni^ing  widi  advenityi— 4glitiiig  indiby 
inch  for  the  land  he  loves,  or  the  estate  he 
inherited  from  his  forefathers.  When  such 
a  man  is  betrayed  by  fahe  Jriends,  over- 

nrered  by  numben,  or  ovenrhdined  hf 
tc  force,  \m  ftiH  i-^  n  iiioral  lesson  tn  thr 
world,  and  sooner  or  later  his  wrongs  are 
•vengwL  But  nAtii  in  a  good  cause  an 
individual  is  anuurtyr  of  non-resistan  i  — 
when  he  sleep''  soundly  under  rhr  >li  l  U 
of  his  Upaii  tree,  while  the  hypocrite  rntd 
die  lincMdiary  pillage  hU  dwelKng  and 
beggar  Ua  dUldipen;  it  is  impossible  that 
moral  sympathy  can  nungle  with  his  mis- 
fortunes. If  England  were  to-morrow  in- 
vaded and  rabjii^tted  by  the  Piendi,  would 
the  not  merit  this  disgrace  if  she  oflhwd 
no  resisfani  e — if  she  quietly  allowed  the 
conqueror  lo  ukc  possesion,  and  perpetuate 
dui  potaeMiott  by  aevere  lawaf 

We  are  willing  to  -  believe  that  Ae* 

West  Indians  resident  in  this  coun- 
try have  been  deceived.  Alas !  they 
arc  not  the  only  persons  who  have 
been  made  victims  to  tlie  double- 
deaiin|;  of  our  Field-Marshal  Minis- 
ter, with  the  Janus  lace.  The  Pro- 
testants of  England  haTe  a  deep 
rankling  griovnnce  to  repay ;  and 
when  they  lorget  it,  may  their  right 
hand  forget  its  cunning  I  But  let  not 
friendly  warnings  be  in  vain  given  to 
the  Colonists  resident  in  En^and. 
We  say  to  them,  in  the  words  of  the 
immortal  poet,  not,  however,  for  the 
purpose  of  aggression,  but  of  self- 
defence^ 

«  A»fc^»t.i^^    fer  efer  ftllen  I" 


much  of  truth,  nuxed  up,  however, 
with  -  acidity  of  fteling  towards  the 
Colonists,  m  the  following  extract 
from  Mr.  Alexander's  pam|£let. 


We  think  Mr.  Alexander  is  de- 
ddadly  wrong  in  addressing  his  pre- 
sent Letter  to  the  proprietors  resident 
in  the  Colonies.  .He  should  bnT« 
directed  his  Letter  to  the  gentlemen 
in  this  country  who  have  in  hand  the 
afl&urs  of  the  West  Indies.  That  they 
have  mistaken  their  true  ooone  of 
policy — ^that  they  have  too  nrach  hung 
on  the  ^linister's  smile— cannot  be 
doubted.  Rut  affairs  are  not  irre- 
trievable. 'Ihe  Colonists  in  England 
•re  men  of  sense  and  men  of  c^- 
ncter,  men  of  snbetanceaiul  fortune, 
and  men  competent  to  inspire  the 
fnllt  ^^  confidence.  If  we  be  so  for- 
tunate as  to  convince  them  of  the 
errors  of  tiicir  ways,  we  shall  be  sa- 
tisfied, ander  the  reflection  that  we 
have  done  n  good  action.  Hiere  is . 


*'  Now,  Gentlemen,  may  I  be 

to  n-'k,  to  which  class  of  p;itritit>  or  sup- 
pliants, of  heroes  or  sycophants,  do  your 
Mends  in  Parliament,  your  colonial  agents, 
and  .your  West  India  friends  belong  ?  I. 
have  watched  their  conduct  pretty  clost  !y, 
and  more  doaely  than  you  have  liad  ait 
opportunity  of  doings  Ibr  I  bave  been  on 
the  spot,  at  head-quarteiiy  hi  their  own 
arena,  for  several  years ;  and  I  mos^t 
solemnly  dedare,  that  most  of  the  misfivr- 
tunos  of  the  eolonies  are  altribnlSble  lo  file 
apathy,  the  indiflbrence,  the  diiuiuoit,  and 
the  ministerial  dependence  of  those  who, 
in  common  parlance,  are  considered  to  bo. 
your  tepieaenlstivea.  What  atand  have 
the  West  Indians,  as  a  body,  made  against 
nny  otit-  of  the  in>i(l!oiis  measures  of  the 
ia^it  ten  yean>  t  On  what  occa:«ion  have 
we  seen  a  dosen,or  even  half  that  number, 
cordially  and  resolutely  united  agjiinst  the 
minister  on  any  question  where  your  interest 
and  the  intere:it  of  the  colonies  gcnen|lly 
has  been  at  stake  ?   When  the  aociety  ef 

Aldcnnnnhtirv  Strcrt  -end  a  member  to 
the  Mou»e  of  Conuuoiis,  they  invariably 
select  a  person  wbo  is  sure  to  support  them 
hi  all  their  schemes,  at  all  hazards.  He 
may  be  mittistprinl  on  nrbpr  finrsridti--.  He 
may  exercise  his  own  discretion  where  the 
views  of  the  society  are  not  compramiied; 
but  in  all  questions  injurious  to  you  and 
identified  with  th*  ir  proifrt<;,  the  niprnf»cr 
is  invaiiably  foui>d  at  his  post,  readmg 
ilkehoods  tm  Ms  Mtf,  dsnd^ng  yon 
per  order,  vodng  against  jeu,  and  bokttBg. 
you  up  to  obloquy  and  rpprtwrh,  according 
to  his  letter  of  instructions.  The  West 
ImKans  on  the  contrary,  (I  speak  of  thm 
generally)  for  there  are  but  few  exceptions, 
are,  however,  in  some  way  or  other,  tied 
to  ^e  akirts  of  the  minister,  no  matter  who 
Aat  niidster  1st  dbdned  lo  Um  bytaiae 
favour  conferred,  or  by  some  assured  ex- 
pectancy ;  or  by  some  private  job  with 
which  he  is  mixed  up.  Hence  comes  it, 
(and  I  say  this  with  shame  and  rehwtuiee,) 
that  your  avowed  friends  have  hitherto, 
and  too  frequently,  been  your  wont  ene- 
mies— ^not  from  design,  but  from  n^ect 
and  nepessity — not  from  criminal  or  treach* 
eron^  motives,  but  from  die  combined  force 
of  circiunstances. 

**  I  would  not  utter  these  sentiments 
thus  freely,  even  to  you,  did  I  not  tUnk 
that  the  time  is  arrived,  when  conciliatory 
measures  must  be  abandoned ;  when  the 
sesbbord  nmst  be  thmni  away;  when 
aonething  else  must  be  idled  on  than  the 
prnmi«os  of  a  feeble,  an  artfiil,  and  n  de- 
cent ul  utinistcr.  If  any  remnant  of  your 
property  is  to  be  prescffvedt  die  friends  of 
the  West  ladies  miMt  instantly  divoive 
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tlnir  oBiiiieii0iiriittbll»L«*r<if  BWiiiwa^ 

pendent  tone.    They  must  eome  to  the 
contest  unbound— ihe  are<Utor«,  not  tUe 
MMct  of  tfle  MtBtotew  the  undisguuetf 
and  imflinchit^  aAfMriM  ti-joax  unqurt- 
tionahle  nphtSb     Erperienee  romt  h«ve 
taught  you,  at  least  i  am  sure  it  has  taught 
IM»  tiMt  nedriiif  b     be  gaiMd  Ift  tUt 
qmntry  from  any  adminlfltration,  t»y  sub^ 
■enriency.    Thn  pre!M*nt  ^vemment  doe? 
nothing,  and  can  do  nothing  tor  its  pro- 
ttuHtti  Mflodis  OP  adlMVtnlk  Tkli  It  mm 
among  many  reasons  why  it  \i  &o  feeble, 
and  m  much  at  the  merry  of  every  faction, 
*  or  catial,  or  even  an  accidental  op{KM>tk>n. 
It  yioidi  and  mvat  ykM  to  ctemour,  what 
it  denies  to  jiwtice.     F.xpi  dienry  \i  if^; 
motto,  and  by  tliis  is  meant,  tliat  it  will 
adhere  to  principles  as  long  as  possible,  but 
yield  te  circumstances  when  iMr  iriam 
arc  thwarted  or  tlieir  ptfirr  ";  rnrfnnj^red. — 
Of  this  no  set  of  men  are  better  convinced 
timn  your  enemies.    They  have  ei<lilunt 
wiAna&  tu  ktiow  and  take  advantige of  tlto' 
we?<k  sirle.    They  have  raided  the  country 
against  you*    They  have  made  your  de- 
ilraedOB  d»  Mder  ef  thdr  anOMon,  nd 
the  stepping-stone  to  office,  power,  and  po* 
pularity.    Thev  hnve  hiid  the  nrt  of  infn- 
sing  a  hatred  ot  what  i&  called  slavery  into 
the  ndadi  ef  the  noei  ignotam  Md  •larv<- 
Ing  population  in  Europe.    Bven  an  Irish 
peasant,  the  most  vrretdied  being  on  eardi, 
who,  if  we  may  credit  Mr.  George  Dawson, 
b  eoateoled  if  be  emi  Aiee  haU^enee  v 
day,  b  so  intoxicated  with  &naticism  and 
ignoranee,  thnt  he  laments  the  rondition  of 
your  labourerv,  who  are  a  thousand  times 
more  happy^  ftee  ttMl  uNiteuiad  than  Uni> 
8i?!f    This  i^otrance  yon  may  rh5nk  mn- 
not  endure  for  ever.    Be  it  so.    But  what 
will  this  avail,  if  it  endure  sufAdently  long 
to  accompUA  7«iir  utter  and  irretrievable 
ruin  ?    The  genera!  feeling  is  deeidecHy 
against  you.    The  justice  of  your  cause  is 
nothing  in  die  tee  of  numbera.  iTIie  taw 
may  be  wHh  you — there  WKf  he  aeli  ef 
parliament,  an'i  royal  chnrter^,  n*»  nnniP- 
nms  as  the  star^  in  the  sky,  aU  guarantee- 
ing your  rights — your  preeent  geneiem 
■11^  spirited  awete^n  may  be  predisposed 
in  your  fHvoiir ;  hnt  nil  tlii^  is  })ut  iu-  a  drop 
in  tl>e  ocean  to  the  weight,  tite  union,  and 
Ae  Utter  hoitility  of  your  opponenii.  Tbr 
law  is  a  dead  letter  where  the  power  is  in 
the  other  scale.    Chnrters  are  mere  waste 
paper,  or  useless  and  musty  sheets  oi  parch* 
wmUti  fHMi  Ae  majority  of  a  people  eUher 
declare  them  to  be  null,  or  vote  them  to 
be  miquttons.  The  law  was  adverse  to  the 
Quaiiers;  yet  the  law  sunk  before  their 
nyeaied  deiiHi  te  be  oondderad  ee  •  feft 
of  superior  Christian^}.    The  h^'r  was  hn>- 
tile  to  dissenters,  anr!  the  raemliers  of  the 
drarch  of  Rome;  but  the  law  yielded  to  the 
AKMees  of  agitate.  The^Mvthraiienef 
Macrlesficld,  men  who  had  invested  large 
1^  ibrtuites  Like  yourselves,  under  iu  supposed 


piweeiiDn,  wcnrpivncBefi  oy  me  mv;  etit 
they  were  ueieMfefclest  eonsigned  to  rain. 
The  ship-owners  vrere  sacrificed  in  the 
same  way.  The  Ucensed  vtotuaileM  were> 
tihe  ineAt  Ae  vteiiue  ef  ei^wHeHey*  Thv* 
silk  weavers  experienced  similar  tr»KtmenL. 
Thi'  rorty-«hilIin^  freeholder?  of  Ireland 
were  robbed,  as  you  are  threatened  to  be, 
wMient  any  cotnpetiMMiQii*  In  dioi'ti  tt 
mere  senility,  absolute  dotardness,  a  sort 
of  confidence,  bordering  upon  ;«ilHnessand 
in&taat&on,  to  think  that  acts  ot  parliament 
oe  voyel  chtffen  will  protect  you  from  the' 
fiite  of  other  important  interestis  in  the 
body  politjc.  No.  You  and  your  friends 
must  make  up  your  minds  to  lose  your  &^ 
tales,  and  all  that  is  valuable  theraMi,  un» 

lo^s  von  instiintiv  ac^opt  inrii'^nrp?  nfavpry 
(htllTrnt  kind  from  any  to whlch  you liave 
hitherto  had  rtcourse- 

Mr.  Aiexaiider  m.iscalculate«  the 
character  of  Uie  We^t  Indians  lu 
Eogland,  md  the  Wc«t  IndiaBi-  ia 
England  have  miicaicnilated  the  cfaa*» 
meter  of  the  present  administration. 
It  is  not  too  late,  however,  to  repair 
the  mischief  incurred;  let  them  be 
up,  and  be  a-doing.  Let  thea  ait 
the  Minbtan  at  dcnance,  and  act  in 
in  a  firm,  iQse|Mnbk«  well  organized 
body,  in  all  itjeamires  of  defence  and 
ae^gression.  Thv  Bank  of  England 
and  the  East  India  Cotnpaay  are  now 
about  to  do  ao,  thoai^tbey  hatve  not 
the  confldnee  of  aonnd-headed  and 
thinking  men  to  an  equal  degree  with 
the  West  India  Colonists.  The  Auti- 
Siavery  people  have  uniformly  acted 
in  thaamaantr ;  and  though,  ui  eon- 
pariaca  with  tlie  West  India  body^ 
they  were,  so  to  apeak,  but  as  u  Satyr 
to  Hyperion,  as  far  as  their  relative 
consistency,  truth,  and  honour  are 
ooocemed,  still  the  society  uf  Saints^ 
t»7  unifbnn  aetioo,  and  nerer-rfwing- 
activity,  have  worked  infinite  annoy- 
ance to  the  Colonists.  One  great 
point  at  %vhich  they  have  always 
auued,  is  to  have  their  attacks  ott 
Wait  Indiana  cOndncted  by  M» 
man.  This  is  ^nfSkxMf  icmarfc- 
able  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
There,  aH  their  statements,  however 
£iUe  and  monstrous,  arc  still  enounc- 
«d  iviAi  deebauitory  ftffoe  and  stag- 
gering eifeet>  Aaong  their  ndwocatan* 
in  that  asscmblv  stand  ronspicuoun 
Mr.  Brougham,  Sir  Jamos  Mackin- 
tosh, Mr.  T.  B.  Macauiay,  Dr.  Loah. 
ington,  and  Mr.  Povrall  MaUB  %  waA 
to  tbeio  nay  be  again  added  Mr. 
Donaum,  the  member  for  Notting- 
ham. The  West  Indian?  have  no 
speakers  to  be  pitted  aj;ainst  thost 
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just  eauiaeraled.  Ia  Mr.  Mmrvy^ 
they  poMCBifdaQ  tntnipMl  chwapion* 
and  SBMa  of  gmt  faiftmnatioii  and 

integrity.  Mr.  Marn-at,  however, 
lias  been  long  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
And  no  man  has  been  advanced  by 
^  Colonists  to  wipply  his  place. 
Jlr.  Douglas  has  all  the  private  worth 
and  mpectability  which  any  private 
gentleman  can  desire,  but  his  pown^ 
of  oratory  arc  not  great,  and  he  la 
no  match  for  the  opposite  cihMil|UOBS» 
Hear  wlMit  Mr.  Alcnate  wys : 


«  My  plan  is,  that  fom 
gentlemen  to  the  benefite  of  their  own  in- 
trigue*, and         no  dependence  on  their 
votes  or  their  feeble  and  sterile  advocacy. 
The  Gokmiee  thouUI  take  dieir  own  in- 
l^iyjff  into        own  ban d.^,  and  con^der 
their  agents  as  nothing  more  than  a  sort 
of  lay  attorneys,  whoiie  feelings  are  never 
wamer  than  their  tnieftr  and  tfvho  are  sus- 
ceptible of  no  inspiration  but  whit  is  de- 
rived ftom  their  fees.    Perliapti  it  would 
be  better  to  discontinue  the  benefit  of  didtf 
good  olBeet  allt«eAer.    At  any  rate  it  it 
imperatively  necessary  that  those  in  whom 
the  colonists  repose  coafideiu^,  and  who 
•re  entrusted  with  the  niani^;eBient  ef 
tfMir  afldity  should  not  be  bound  up  with 
or  circumscribed  by  other  interests.  The 
planter,  in  vindicating  his  cause,  should 
place  no  dependanee  whatever  en  hit  moil* 
gBgoe  or  hii  eoiHignee,  or  any  other  com- 
mercial agent    The  colonies  should  send 
delegates  to  London.    The  lesser  ones 
should  send  one  delegate,  the  larger  ones 
tMk   They  should  form  a  council  in  Lon- 
don, provided  with  nmplc  funds,  not  only 
to  secure  the  publicauoa  of  their  petitions, 
bntalao*  Uke  tke  Anti*8lamy  Society^  t» 
•end  members  to  the  house  of  sufficient 
m  ton  fa  and  independence  to  do  them  ju»- 
dctb     Those  who  know  parliament  best, 
know  what  twelte^  or  eight,  or  even  six 
determined  men  can  do  in  that  house.  The 
principal  precaution  to  be  taken  is  to  select 
men  incapable  ofbetraying  them — men  who 
can  larve  no  interest  but  theirs  to  influenee 
them — whose prindplss  imd  Btrict  indepen- 
dence will  guarantee  them  against  any  hope 
of  place  or  preferment — ^wbo  will  MkO  W 
colooiet  die  ihibboietfa  of  tbdr  fettoy*  aad 


hv  Ti.  ron?tnnt  nttenilance  watdi  every  mo 
tion,  and  refute  every  Calumny.  Six  such 
resolute  men  will  be  a  greater  Aom  in  the 
sides  of  Messrs.  Brougham,  Buxton,  and 
the  faction,  than  thrice  the  number  of  the 
diirty  or  forty  members  supposed  to  be 
ninmiflffd  witfi  the  West  India  hilereet 

"  In  recommending  delegates  to  be  sent 
from  the  colonic*?  for  the  purposes  above 
mentioned,  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  I 
woold  have  them  lo  earaibeexdiiunlydie 
eole  UHBagement  of  alTairs  here,  separate 
from  or  in  opposition  to  the  great  body  of 
West  India  proprietors  resident  in  this. 

ceimtry.  Far  from  it  eath  tie  not  my 


Mte  ia»dhhoiighlceaaiderd»  WM 

Indians  here  to  be  collectively  an  ineflSdent 
and  inert  body,  y«t  I  am  free  to  admit  that 
there  are  among  IhMB  WHkf  eMl** 
iMo  ntn  Widi  mhom  it  would  be  the  duty 
and  the  interest  of  the  delegatea  to  consult 
and  co-operate^  Thus  united,  they  wouM 
be  enabled  mere  uHiBtarily  ta  wliy  lei* 
and  npport  their  distinguished  and  \m- 
comproTni'inp  leader,  my  Lord  Chandos,, 
wboKti  eminent  talents  have  already  been 
dtvoted  to  die  o«aa,  Mid  whortfr 
npperted,  would  B  all  pntaMliy  ( 

Us  services." 

In  the  last  passages  we  cordially 
agree.  There  is  a  necessity  for  cdlo- 
nial  speakers  in  the  Hooae ;  hut  wtf 
altogether,  for  the  present,  beg  to 
difltent  from  his  proposed  plan.  It 
would  lead  to  much  loss  of  valuable 
time,  said  to  luhnite  expnditure  of 
nioney ;  and  the  Colomata  lueidaiit 
ia  this  cootttry  night,  if  theytta^ 
proper,  do  away  with  the  ocrft^mn 
of  anv  such  interference  by  the  actuid 
West  Indians  tlRTaselves.^ 

Tlie  t  oliowing  passages  in  the  pam- 
phlet are  worthy  of  notice. 
.  « Jwteoneelvewhatwoaldbetheco»» 
sequences,  if,  for  one  year,  you,  the  planters 
and  proprietors  of  the  West  Indies,  were  to 
c^e  to  raii*e  or  export  your  prodnee  toB»- 
^aad   were  to  give  your  slaves  a  year  of 
jubilee,  in  which  no  hboiir  -^hoTild  he  done, 
but  in  the  cultivation  oi  looU  and  luxuries 
for  yoursclveii.   The  mortgagee  would  mn. 
doubtedly  suffSsr-^die  annuitant  would  be 
unpaid— the  consignee  woidd  receive  no 
commission— many  noble  and  opulent 
mUies,  many  thouaands  of  peiMnf  to  die 
ndddle  dais  of  society,  as  well  as  widows 
and  orphans,  vrould  all  be  cast  upoa  Pro- 
vidence and  public  charity.    But  tb»,  m  a 
naUonal  point  of  view,  would  not  be  the 
noit  earioiu  result  Twenty  thousand  ??ea- 
men  would  he  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  more  than  tiu-ee  hundred  dioiim|d. 
tooiofahippingwouldeilherbe  laid  uptoiot 
to  our  own  harbours,  or  if  forced  into  other 
channels  of  trade  would  reduce  the  rate  of 
all  freights  to  a  ruinous  extent    The  re- 
venae  woidd  aaAv  lo  the  amount  of  several 
ndlHoaS,  and  the  receipts  of  moat  of  the 
custom-houses  vk  ould  scarce  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  coUection.   Wide  spread  insol- 
vency, eBBbanasnnent,  and  pauperiani, 
would  be  the  inevitable  ron«ieqMenePs.~ 
But  this  is  a  tender  subject— the  revenue 
is  touched,  and  the  inoomee  ef  a  eowlder^ 
uUe  portion  of  the  aristocracy  are  me- 
naced.   The  fear  of  convulsion,  and  a  con- 
sequent depression  of  the  public  fwnds-- 
tiie  dreaded  interpoiMUn  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  seriooa  q^rehension^  of 
the  sensitive  fundlioldera-all  this,  how- 
ever, is  in  your  favour,'* 

♦      •      •      •  a 

« If  the  date  be  entlded  tftjWff^lS^^o 


h  is  equally  clear  that  his  owner  U  enlttlcd 
to  compensation.  If  slavery  be  a  crime, 
the  people  of  EogUuid  are  the  guilty  par- 
iB  a  adll  higtor  degree  tluui  tlie  owner 
of  the  slave.  Slavery  did  not  originate 
wifh  von,  your  predecessors  or  ancestors 
It  onginatcd  with  the  British  parUament 
end  die  medwr  ooontrf.  It  was  eDOon* 
raged  by  them,  and  enforced  by  bounties, 
and  of  ronrse  hy  law,  upon  tlie  colonies. 
1  admit  It,  and  so  do  you,  to  be  an  evil 
If  the  dftve  be  wronged,  I  admit  he  is  en- 
titled to  restitution.  The  oidy  redress,  I 
admit,  is  emancipation— the  visitation  of 
the  mercy  of  pro>4dence,  in  the  maaunua- 
dm  of  rae  existing  ntoe,  for  the  iqjuriei 
inflicted  upon  their  ancostnrs. 

"  But  this  redress,  tins  emancipation, 
tius  desirable  restitution,  iuui>t  be  granted 
at  the  expense  of  the  nation.    He  who 

owns  slavi";  now  is  surely  not  n  m<»re  re- 
sponsible party  than  he  who  owned  them 
ten  or  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago — ffho 
converted  them  Into  OBoney,  and  who  now 
lives  in  splendour  upon  the  fortune  he  then 
acquired.  If  restitution  i»  to  be  made,  it 
is  not  the  present  hotden  of  daves  elone, 
but  fonner  holden,  even  in  the  thhd  or 
fourth  remove,  who  ouphr  to  be  compelled 
to  make  the  sacrifice.  The  greater  part  of 
the  fortune  of  Mr.  Foirell  Bnxlon  was  de« 
fived  from  slaves.  He  is  oonsequentiy  as 
resrponsible  as  Mr.  Gounmm,  or  any  otiier 
present  proprietor  of  slaves.  Mr.  Prothe* 
toe,  of  Btittol,  b  as  response  as  Sir  Tho- 
anas  Lethbridge  or  Lord  Seaford.  Mr. 
Zachary  Maeauief  ought  to  oontribute  to 


the  compensation  Aind  nearly  three  tiroes 
as  nmch  as  my  Ix)rd  C'liando-!.  Lord  Cal- 
tliorpe  ii  OA  reiiponsiblc  a&  the  Marquis  of 
SUgo.  In  short,  there  are  very  tern  noble 
or  eminent  flimilies.  in  the  country  who 
have  not  at  one  tin»e  or  another  possessed 
or  inherited  property  in  i»lavc».  i>urely 
these  persons  are  as  much  entitled  to  anake 
re;«titution,  and  contribute  to  the  sacrifice 
as  you,  the  present  embarrassed,  contemn- 
ed, and  slandered  proprietors  and  planters 
of  tlic  West  Inte . 

Rut  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  dwell  upon 
these  personal  liabilities.  The  nation  mu»t 
make  compensation  to  you  before  it  can 
have  any  Jnit  right  or  pretence  Ibr  edfing 
upon  you  to  sacrifice  your  property — a 
property  which  it  is  possible  you  hold  by  an 
insecure  tenure,  and  at  the  hazard  of  your 
lives,  Imt  which  yon  nevertheless  hold  by 
as  just  anri  imexceptionn^lp  n  title  as  the 
legal  custodier  of  an  exchequer  bill,  or  the 
owner  of  a  landed  estate  in  fee.  Tou  ore 
j«istified,  therefore,  in  resisting  in  a  con- 
stitutionul  manner  all  affgrci>«.ions  upon  this 
property,  and  all  iasidious  measures  hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  depreciate  its  value,  un- 
til expediency  meiges  in  Justice,  and 
tender  of  a  fair  compcnsatioil  releases  you 
from  your  daiins.** 

With  these  we  must  conclude  our 
present  remarks,  recommending,  at 
the  same  tame,  unwearied  TigUanoe 
and  activity  to  all  persona  concerned 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  Weat  Indies. 


THE  aUHVUSBLDS  LAMENT. 

(from  the  oerman  op  odTifB.) 

To  yonder  hill  I  daily  go. 

And,  Icnninjj  on  niv  crook. 
Into  the  smiiiag  vale  below 

I  gaze  with  wistful  look. 

My  cttreftii  WEtdi-dog  guards  the  sheep 
That  feed  upon  the  brow  $ 

And  downward  to  tlu  vale  we  creep* 

I  know  not,  reck  not  how. 
And  there  the  meadow's  beautic's  Idoom, 

And  there  they  sweetly  breallie — 
I  cull  them — knowing  not  for  whom 

To  twine  the  fragrant  wreath ! 

In  rain,  and  storni>  and  thnnder^s  roar, 
I  stand  beneath  the  tree ; 

Nor  geek  yon  shclt'ring  cottage  dooi^ 

A  mournful  sight  to  me  ! 
I  see  the  rainbow's  ht  nitrous  spread 

Above  Liial  cot  expand  ; 

fiat  she,  who  dwelt  therein,  hath  fled 
To  some  ftr  foreign  land. 

To  some  far  land,  and  fartlier— yea** 

Perchance  beyond  the  sea  : 
And  hence,  ray  sheep,  so  conifortlebS, 
Your  shepherd's  days  must  be  1  t.i  .  t. 
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TBB  niSNCH  BSTOLUTION  OF  1880* 


Since  the  appearance  of  our  last 
Number,  an  event  which  deserves  to 
be  memorable  fur  ail  time,  has  oc- 
curred amongst  our  neighbours  of 
Frsace.  They  have  cbmged  the 
dynasty  of  their  kings,  crushed  an 
insuff<^r?\ble  despotism,  and  erected 
for  theraselvea  a  liberal  and  a  bene- 
ficial government.  Now,  for  tiie 
first  time,  appear  the  Uewings  of  the 
old  revdttUon  of  1789.  However 
enfhiisiasts  may  argue,  violent  con- 
xiiktons  can  produce  no  immediate 
good ;  and,  grown  wise  by  experi- 
enee,  the  world  mm  is  no  advocate 
ibr  rerohitioDs  which  are  the  off- 
spHn?:^  of  violent  passions  and  cx- 
acerbatcrl  feelings,  but  of  reason  and 
deliberate  council.  Constituted  as 
VkUKB  has  been,  the  revohitlon  of 
1630  could  never  have  .haptpened, 
unless  it  had  been  forerun  by  the 
gloomy  and  disastrouB  timrs  wliich 
closed  the  lust  century.  In  the  same 
manner  oar  revolution  was  Ae  con- 
sequence of  the  civil  wars  whidl'  for 
a  time  laid  desolate  the  fair  prospects 
of  our  country.  The  age  of  bar- 
baric must  be  instructed  by  lessons 
of  blood,ere  it  winsnbside  uitoone 
of  ctviHiation  and  refinement;  and 
no  two  periods  can  bo  more  distinct-, 
even  though  separated  by  centuries 
of  intervening  time,  than  were  the 
age  of  Louis  XVI.  and  the  age  of 
Charles  X.  And  yet  tfaetr  lespective 
miseries  wcro  equally  great.  To 
pluck  down  the  former  from  the 
throne,  however,  what  human  slaugh- 
ter was  committod,  what  wickedness 
and  atrocity  appeared  on  the  theatre 
of  action !  To  wrest  the  sceptre  from 
the  infatuated  Charles,  a  slight  com- 
motion was  more  than  sufficient.  That 
blood  was  spilt  and  victims  botchered, 
is,  alas !  but  too  true  ;  but  the  crime 
of  slaughter  is  on  the  head  of  the 
late  miserable  King  of  France,  and 
hb  childish  ministers.  Even  were 
it  otherwise,  an  evil  has  but  a  rela- 
tive fytttt  and  the  viotims  who  ftn 
in  effecting  the  regeneration  of  their 
country,  can  well  be  spared  for  the 
beneiit  of  the  miiUous  of  their  fel- 
loW'COUutrymen,  whom  their  hero- 
ical  act  and  glorious  end  have  res* 
cnsd  fiom  the  degiadalion  of  ela- 
▼ery. 

The  Kiii:r  and  the  Court  must 
VOL.  n.  wo.  vm. 


have  been  labouring  under  a  terrible 
infatuation,  for  so  long  ago  as  last 
Iviovember,  when  we  happened  to 
be  in  the  FVench  capital,  the  late 
political  commotion  was  shadowed 
forth  by  the  most  convincing  prog- 
nostications. It  was  the  general 
talk  of  all  classes  of  the  Parisians, 
Mve  the  stolid  circle  of  the  Court. 
The  downfal  of  Charles,  however^ 
teaches  a  grand  moral  lesson  to  mo- 
narchs,  against  their  entertaining  a 
spirit  of  tyranny.  Charles  the  Tenth 
was  a  t^'^rant,  and  he  fell.  He  up- 
held mmiiteis,  when  the  nation 
had  no  confidence,  and  he  fdL  He 
would  hfive  revived  the  power  of 
Catholicism,  and  crushed  all  free- 
dom of  thought  under  the  weight  of 
an  arrogant  priesthood',  and  he  fell. 
He  was  for  chcumscribing  the  ope- 
rations of  reason,  by  depriving  his 
people  of  a  free  press,  and  he  fell. 
This  was  the  work  of  the  people  of 
Prance,  who  rose  against  their  op- 
pressor in  one  mass,  and  hurled  mm 
far  from  the  throne  which  he  so  un- 
worthily filled.  Let  it  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  that  the  people  of 
France  have  stmck  int6  some  new 
path  for  the  effectuation  of  their  eman* 
citation — they  have  but  foUo>ved  in 
the  wake  of  the  world  at  large.  There 
is  a  general  opimun  abroad  (and  the 
opinion  is  founded  upon  the  most  un- 
contradictory  experience  that  the 
main  strcnrxtb  of  eovcrnmcnts  is  in 
the  popular  approbation.  h\  ;  07>«- 
lar,  we  do  not  mean  mobbish  or  de- 
mckratical  approbation,  but  the  con* 
sent  of  the  Aill  body  of  the  peo- 
ple— of  Lords  as  well  as  Cnrnmons — 
of  the  high-born,  the  middling  classes, 
and  the'  lowly.  This  has  been  the 
vTOrfc  of  knowledge.  The  schooU 
master,  to  make  use  of  die  Brougham- 
ite  phrase,  is,  indeed,  abroad.  Woe 
be  to  him  who  shall  endeavour  tr) 
counteract  his  operations !  If  any  such 
desperate  individual  exists,  let  him 
look,  be  he  great  or  small,  at  the  fate 
of  Charles  the  Tenth  of  France,  and 
tremble  for  his  presumption.  The 
people  of  France  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  world,  and  the  world 
eays  that  an  equal  participation  of 
liberty  and  immunity  Is  the  birth- 
right of  all  communities, 
Have  the  late  doulgs  in  France  any 
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applicatioii  to  Hm  country  }  The  Tlwer 

newspaper,  and  the  friends  of  Gfivem- 
ment,  (and  fewthey  are,)  have  answer- 
ed in  the  negative.  To  this  judgment, 
however,  we  are  decidedly  opposed. 
They  have  a  very  direct  reference  to 
our  own  Minister,  his  Hig^mees  of 
Wellington,  who,  to  all  appearance, 
seems  to  have  been  the  prrcat  adviser 
of  the  miserable  Poliguac  and  his 
worthless  colleagues.  We  have  beard, 
in  thb  country,  that  many  papers  of 
a  sccrot  nature  were  discovered  in  the 
pcrtlolio  of  the    runaway  minister 
for  lurtign  aflfairs,  and  which  compro- 
misedall  the  other  governments  of  En* 
tope.  If  this  be  so,  we  shall  certainly 
have  full  proof  of  the  fact,  by  the  pro- 
duction of  those  papers  by  the  Kint^ 
of  the  French  ami  his  ministry.  As 
it  is,  the  circumstantial  evidence  is 
against  Wellington.   All  the  world 
imagines  him  to  have  been  the 
adviser  of  the  wretched  Polignac. 
This  matter  must  be  made  clear, 
says  the  7%iicf ;  and  it  wiU  be  made 
clear  by  his  Highness  denying  it  in 
his  place  in  Pailjament;  and  as  Par- 
liament will  meet  on  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober his  Highness  will  be  put  in  a 
situation  to  contradict  the  present 
opinion  entertained  against  him  on 
the  part  of  the  En?rli«^h  :  but  should 
he  do  so,  let  him  remember  that  after 
his  conduct  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Mancipation  business,  it  will  re- 
quire  something  more  than  his  mere 
naked  word  to  cfmvince  them  of  the 
contrary.    One  piece  of  good,  how- 
ever, which  the  late  scenes  in  France 
vrill  effisct  for  this  nation,  is  a  more 
courteous  behaviour  on  the  part  of 
Prime   Minister  Wellington,  who, 
perhaps,  may  see  the  propriety  of 
conciliating  in  a  greater  degree  than 
is  altogether  consonant  withhis  com- 
mander-in- chiers  disposition,  the 
good-will  of  the  people  over  wTinm 
Proviilence  has  ordained  that  he 
should  rule. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention 
to  Louis  Philippe,  the  present  King 
of  the  French,  and  his  cabinet. 
They  seem  to  have  committed  at 
the  outset  of  Ihcir  career  two  faults, 
which,  if  not  opportunely  retriev- 
ed may  be  the  fatal  source  of  in- 
finite mischief.  The  first  is,  they 


seem  to  be  taking;  the  voice  of  the 
rabble  for  the  voice  of  the  people. 

The  king  is  making  too  great  sacri- 
fices to  popular  prejudices,  and  the 
demands*  of  the  mob.  Thus  he  has 
tradesmen  to  dinner,  and  allows  his 
privacy  to  be  disturbed  by  the  ap- 
proach and  presence  of  the  Gfue 
Joneses,  the  Cobbetts,  and  the  Smith- 
lield  butciierv  of  Paris.  This  may 
be  very  well  Ibr  the  moment,  but 
when  and  how  is  it  to  end  ?  Hiat 
**  too  much  familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt,'* is  well  known — It  is  an  old 
adage.  Is  not  the  Kin^  of  the  French 
laying  himself  open  to  its  application} 
By  and  by,  when  he  tires  of  his  low- 
lived associntes,  and  wishes  to  be  rid 
of  their  tumpany,  and  finds  it  im- 
possible, he  will  be  obliged  to  use 
nauteur,  and  create  a  distance  which, 
from  the  first,  should  have  existed. 
The  consequence  will  be,  that  he  will 
unnecessarily  make  enemies.  Among 
the  truest  andmost  forcible  of  apoph- 
thegms, may  die  following  be  en^ 
rolled :  "  Mob  ^>plause  b  poison- 
ous 

The  next  point  which  is  reprehen- 
sible in  the  King  of  the  French,  is 
the  extinction  of  a  state  religion. 
Every  person,  now,  may  follow,  with- 
out any  restraint,  whatever  religion  he 
pleases  ;  and  every  religion  is  equally 
good  m  the  eyes  of  the  government. 
Thiststheefiect  of  the  tyrannies  and 
the  rascalities  of  the  accursed  J  esuits. 
But  with  so  wise  a  man,  as  Louis 
Philippe  is  otherwise  known  to  be, 
will  the  misdeeds  of  a  set  of  wretches 
blind  his  judgment  to  the  efficacy 
of  a  principle  which  from  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  world,  has  been  found 
of  salutary  tendency  f  The  experience 
of  mankind  clearly  shows  that  wher-  . 
ever  thm  is  no  state  religion,  the^ 
country  is  destined  to  speedy  trou- 
bles ;  for  an  opportunity  is  offered  to 
all  sanctified  schemes  and  priestly 
intriguers,  to  take  every  advantage  of 
the  people,  and  by  playing  on  the 
consdcnoe,  to  turn  them  into  supple 
instruments  for  their  own  selfish  and 
black  purposes.    An  acknowledged 
religion  is  a  matter  necessary  for  the 
upholding  of  a  state.    In  antient 
Greece,  in  more  antient  £gypti  >A 
the  kingdoms  of  Asia  and  in  noma — 


•  Amo?if7  otlier  thincr*'  which  Tjcniis  Philippe,  it  is  said,  intend??  to  do  for  the  pleASure 
of  the  peuuie,  in  the  dcuioudmg  the  bones  ul  iSapole<m  Bonaparte,  iu  urder  to  iiave  them 
inhunied  la  Ftaaoel  II 
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nay,  even  in  the  time  of  the  antient 
Bntons,  and  in  Mexico  and  Pera, 
and  amongst  the  ignorant  savages 
of  North  America,  the  principle  is 
rccognizod.  It  is  too  late  nnw  for  a 
civilized  nation  to  do  away  with  such 
an  institute ;  and  if  France  urges  the 
jneasoK,  it  ivill  sooner  or  later  have 
lo  repent  heartily  of  its  infatuation. 
•  France  has  done  well  to  reject 
the  poverty-stricken  nobles,  who,  by 
court  intrigue,  were  raised  by  ih» 
late  feeble-minded  Charlet  the  Je* 
suit,  to  their  pre-eminence.  The 
house  of  peers  requires  a  thorough 
purification.  It  should  henceforth 
be  made,  not  the  representative  of 
tlie  shmahness  and  beggary  of  the 
country,  but  of  its  wealth  and  its 
virtue.  Such  a  house  of  peers  will 
alone  prove  serviceable. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
late  culpable  ministers  will  escape 
punishment.  Such,  however,  b  not 
our  opinion.  Tf  the  king  indeed 
have  influence  enough  to  pass  the 
law  for  their  rescue  from  death,  all 
will  be  well,  but  he  will  be  obliged 
to  concede  their  immolation  to  the 
voice  of  the  nation,  and  clemency 
and  forgiveness  is  not  tiie  attribute 
of  an  exasperated  people.  The  king 
in  fitctdare  not  move  for  their  salva- 
tion—the  chamber  peen  must  re- 
main equally  passive.  The  chamber 
of  deputies  will  take  their  impeach- 
uieiit  and  punishment  into  their  own 
hands,  and  the^r  have  already  antho* 
rized  the  committal  of  FOlignae>  and 
his  four  colleagues,  whose  whole 
conduct  since  the  promulgation  of 
the  fatal  ordinances,  has  been  pitiful 
said  eowardly  in  the  extreme* 

These  hasty  observations  we  have 
drawn  np  because  wc  did  not  wish 
to  send  forth  this  Number  of  our 
iViagazine  without  some  comment  on 
tha  disasters  of  Paris.  A  better  op- 
portunity will  be  afforded  us  n€^ 
month  for  relating  the  particulars, 
and  our  intention  then  is  to  lay  a  full, 
and  we  hope  a  satisfactory  account 
before  our  readers* 

Inooncfaision  for  the  present,  we 
hc^  to  extract  the  following  passage 
from  an  eifusion  entitled,  L'lnsur- 
reciion,  by  Messrs.  fiartheleiny  and 
M6ry,  the  aathors  of  tiie  poem  called. 
Lb  F\la  de  FHomme,  The  spirit 
which  dictated  the  lines  is  altogether 
akin  to  that  which  has  insinuated 
itself  into  the  body  of  the  people. 


and  now  is  making  every  effort  to 
actoate  the  destinies  of  Fhince. 

"  Quand  Ve&oit  d  un  grand  peuple  a  detruit 
tin  empire, 

n  faut  qa'apr^  b  hille  il  s'airite  et  ret*  • 

pi  re  : 

Dam  le  calme  d'effiroi  qui  succ^de  au  canon, 
S'il  entcnd  prte  de  lid  leteatlr  un  grsnd 

Un  nom  de  liberty  qtii  rassure  et  console, 
11  iait  un  pi6destal  k  sa  nouveUe  idole, 
Bt  vers  des  jourt  nouveaux  pnirt  de  m* 
jeuntr, 

n  lui  livre  d'ospoir  son  doutcux  nvenir. 
D'Ohleans  !  cjuand  sur  nowi  i  a&tre  des 

dangeis  brille, 
II  est  tempi  de  quitter  ton  seeplie  de  ftp 

miUej 

Viena,  de  tout  lee  ponvoin  le  fiusoean  le 

diasout ; 

Dans  les  d^bxis  mjaux  ton  nom  eeul  est 

debouti 

Ceuz  mtoie  qui,  depuis  lefimdroyant  Bra- 

maire, 

Rgvaient  la  R^pobtique,  eainante  chi* 

Anoindls  per  rocage  aprii  trois  Jonn  de 

deuil, 

De  ton  palais  d<^sert  intenrogeaient  le  seuil* 
Tu  parus :  auasitot  ^teignant  sa  col&re, 
Le  peupleseltia  le  prince  populttie. 

II  te  connait ;  ta  ^^e  n  fait  <rs  entrptier.s  ; 
Nos  enians  dans  leurs  jeux  out  tutoye  les 
tiena, 

Le  people  eat  leur  meidn  t  aur  lea  bancs 

des  colleges 
II  voit  Chartre  et  Nemours  s'assedi  lana 

privileges ; 
II  salt  que  d'Orleans  sc  tnelant  au  convoi, 
Suivit  la  Fiance  en  deuU  a  la  tombe  de 

Foy; 

One  januda  en  ne  wt  ae  groiqper  a  la  aidte 
L'insidieax  uanteau  d*mi  eenfeaaanr  Je> 

suite; 

II  se  souvient  surtout,  car  ces  fidts  ^datans 
Blectriae&t  eon  eoeur  mtaie  i^rto  quannie 

fins', 

Que  la  liberty  sainte,  A  sa  premiere  aurore, 
Attaeha  aur  ton  front  vn  nyoo'trfceloeei 
Songe  que  it  le  penple  aidoord'hni  fa  ftdt 

Roi, 

Le  laurier  de  Jemmape  a  ripondu  do  | 
Qtt'il  n'a  pea  lecoium  pear  a^pie  d'alUaaee 
Ton  andque  fanibcl  ear  lei  txeie  lb  de 

France ; 

De  tous  iea  attribuu  qui  parent  ta  maison, 
Ta  oocarde  4  aae  jeus  eat  l*anique  Uaaons 
En  voyant  SOT  ton  ftoat  aa  ^hnleine 

marque, 

Ses  crift  out  salu6  le  citoyen  monarque ; 
Lea  vainqoeim  de  PMai  avee  cent  mifle 

voix, 

Comme  les  premiers  Franca  t'ont  mis  sax 
le  pavois, 

Consacrant  k  Jamaia  tear  sndque  mazime : 
Le  Roi  QU'un  PBOnS  KOMMI  X8T  UK 
66VL  L£0II1M£." 
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Romney  the  Painter ;  including  various 
Letters  and  Testimoiiials  of  hi^  GeninSt 
&c  Also  some  particulars  of  the  LUe  of 
Peter  Kemauef,  Ut  braflier.  By  die  Rev. 
John  Romney,  B.  D.  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambzidge.  4to.  2L  %**  bds.  with  &  por- 
trait. 

The  Life  of  Lord  Byron.  By  John 
Gait,  Esq. ;  bchig  No.  1  of  the  LiV)rary  of 
General  Knowietlge.    Small  8vo.  5«. 

Memoirs  of  His  Serene  Highness  An- 
thony, Philip  D'Orleans,  Duke  of  Mont- 
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added  a  short  introduction  to  the  study 

of  Fossils.  By  Maiy  A.  VemdDg.    I  voL 
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Principles  of  Geology ;  being  an  attempt 
to  explain  the  former  changes  of  the 
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F.ILS.,  Fort  igu  Secretary  to  the  ^eolo- 
giod  Sodety.  Vol.  the  1st  8to^  I5s;« 
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and  Maps. 
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Herodotus,  from  the  Text  of  Schweig- 
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boards. 

Journal  of  the  Heart.  Edited  by  the 
Authoress  of"  Flirtation,'^  1  toL  poet  Svo. 
with  wood  cuts,  10«.  6^. 

Dependence.  By  the  Author  of  "  Lit- 
tle Scqi^."   Crown  Svo.  Is.  bds. 

The  Tenplani,  an  Histoiical  N«fcL  8 
vols,  post  Svo.  1/.  It. 
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NorringtQOy  or  the  Meraoiis  of  a  Beer. 
2  voK.,  \2s. 

Caiuden ;  a  Tale  of  the  South.  3  vols. 
18r.8dL 

De  L'Onne,  a  Novel;  by  the  Author  of 
"Richdieu  '  and  Dandcy."  8  vols,  post 
8vo.  \l,  \U.  6rf.  bds. 

T1ie8epafalion;aNoveL  BytiieAin> 
HioK  of  Flirtation.  8  vok.  lltao.  II  7«. 


TRAVLLii,  &C 

Nanative  of  a  Journey  over  land, 

England,  by  the  continent  of  Europe, 
Egypt,  and  the  Red  Sea,  to  India ;  inclu- 
ding a  Residence  there,  and  a  voyage 
home;  in  the  years  1825 — ^88 — 27, and  88. 
By  Mrs.  Colonel  BIwood.  8  vohh  8vo. 
XL  10«.  bds. 

Alexander's  Tiavels  to  tlic  SetJL  of  War 
in  the  East,  through  Russia  and  dw  OM* 
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Bum's  Address  to  the  Deil,  with  Illus- 
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sewed. 

•Brighton,  •  ComleBkeidii  with  IHae- 
trations,  by  IL.  Ctiikshank.  18aM» 

sewed. 

Matilda;  a  tale  of  the  Crusades.  A 
poent  hi  Sfat  Books.  By  Henry  Ingaana  i 

1  vol.  Svo.  12s.  doth. 

Revolt  of  the  Anpels,  and  the  Fnll  from 
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8a.  bds. 

THrOLOOY. 

jSenuons  on  Points  of  Doctrine  and 
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son,  M.A.  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
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"  tmm  OAUART  or  ILLUSTRIOUS  litieabt  chakactbm," 

No.  iv: 

SAMUEL   ROGERS,   ESQ.,    VlTHOIl   OK  THE   "   i^i^LASUUKS   OK  MtiilOILY." 

Th  mortuia  nil  nisi  honum !   There  is  Sun  Rogers^  a  mortal  likcncofl 
painted  to  the  very  deatii! 

We  have  oft^  fhought  that  a  eollecHon  of  the  witticisms  let  off  on  the 
ralgeet  of  Sam  Rogers's  death*  would  go  near  equalling  in  bulk  the 

vast  volume  of  iokc=^  put  into  his  moutli  fiy  a  thousand  industrious  pun- 
manufacturers,  i  here  is  Mackintosh's  woudtr,\\  liy  when  at  an  election  time 
he  could  not  iiad  an  accommodation  at  any  hotel  in  a  country  town,  he  did 
not  try  snug  lying  in  the  cburdi~^ard--4he  French  valet's  announcement  of 
him  as  M.  le  Mort;  mistaking  htm  for  Tom  Moore«  and  the  con8iK]aeat 
horror  of  the  company — Scott's  recommendation  that  Sam  should  try  his 
fate  in  mpdicine  ;  where,  if  there  was  any  truth  in  phvsiognomy  he  would  be 
sure  to  shine,  on  the  strength  of  his  having  perpetually  &  fades  Hippucraitca^ 
Hook's  friendly  caution,  when  he  saw  him  at  Lord  Byron's  funeral,  to  keep 
oat  of  sight  of  the  andeitaber,  lest  he  ahonld  daim  him  as  one  of  hit  old 
customers.  Bat  why  extend  the  roll,  when  there  b  not  a  variety  of  jest  in 
which  "  CTOodman  death,  Goodman  hones,  thou  atomy  thoy,"  or  any  other 
of  the  complimentary  plirtises  bandied  about  by  Hostess  Quitkley  and  Doll 
Tearsheet,  against  their  inveterate  enemy,  the  beadle,  could  be  twisted,  which 
has  not  been  brought  into  action  against  Ro^rs  ?  He  stuuls  all  this  fin 
Ulidistarbed*  strenuously  maintaining,  not  only  that  he  is  alive,  but  ths^  hta 
countenance  is  the  very  beau  ideal  of  beauty.  **  That's  a  very  pretty  girl," 
said  he,  one  night  to  Newton  the  painter,  *'  she  has  a  fefc  murte.  I  have  a 
ate  morie — it  is  really  one  of  the  finest  styles  of  tiit  human  countenance." 
Wherevpon  Sam^^'  grinoed  horribly  a  ghastly  smile,"  just  as  he  b  doing  ia 
the  opposite  picture. 

Tndcpcndcntly  of  the  persecution  Sam  suffers  from  being  dead,  a  grievance 
which  he  has  in  a  great  measure  outlived;  he  is  an  ill-uaed  gentleman,  in 
being  made  Pun-master-generai  to  the  United  Kuigdom.  How  this  high 
dSstmcHoii  originally  cama  to  be  his,  we  have  no  historicsl  docnments  to 
prove.  It  is  now  settled.  Joe  Miller  vails  his  bonnet  to  Sam  Rogers.  In 
all  the  newspapers,  not  only  of  the  kingdom,  but  of  its  dependencies,  Hin- 
dostan,  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  the  Cape,  from  the  Tropics,  nay,  from  the 
Antipodes  to  the  Orkneys,  Sara  is  godluUier-general  to  all  the  bad  jukes  in 
nistnioe.  The  Yankees  him  caiic[ht  the  ftfiey»  and  ftom  NewOrieana  to 
New  Yofic  it  is  the  same— Rogers  is  synonymons  with  a  pun.  All  British 
bom  or  descendeil  people — yea,  the  very  Negro  and  the  Hindoo — father  their 
calembourgs  on  Rogers.  Quashee  or  Ramcc-Samee,  who  know  nothing  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  John  Milton,  or  Eraser's  Magazine,  grin  from  ear  to  ear 
at  the  name  of  the  illustrious  banker,  and  with  gratified  voice  exdahn,  "Hfan 
d—  flinny,  dat  Sam." 

By  this  fame,  Sam  must  be  known,  after  he  is  allowed  to  be  dead  by  the 
pan«(h  officers.  For,  after  all,  the  litcrnry  g\ory  of  Sam  will  be  one  of  the 
smaliest.  His  verses  are  of  the  petty  hirceny  school  of  poetr)'.  "Whew 
Wordsworth  read  in  Don  Juan  the  commandment  that 

**  Thou  shah  not  steal  from  Sannjcl  Rogers." 

he  remarked  very  properly  that  no  tlicft  would  be  more  hazardous,  because, 
not  only  Sam  mif^  reclaim  the  pitted  goods,  but  there  would  be  no  small 
danger  of  thehr  being  looked  after  fay  those  from  whom  the  said  Sam  had  ori- 
ginally stolen  them. 

He  has  a  j)rctty  house,  with  pretty  gewgaws  in  it — he  gives  tolerable 
dinners,  and  says  very  spiteful  things — he  is  an  ugly  man,  and  his  face  ta 
d«u],  and  his  jokes  flat.  His  poetry  is  poor,  and  his  banking>hoiise  rich—' 
his  verses,  whidi  he  purloined,  will  be  forgotten— his  jests  (which  others 
made  for  him,)  may  be  remembered.  The  Pleasures  of  Memor\'  will  go  the 
wav  of  all  other  Pleasures,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  his  nnme  may,  like 
Joe  Miller's,  be  pei  petuatcd  as  the  unwilling  godt'ather  of  a  book  of  conun- 
drums.   Hie  tramii  yloria  Sammi  I  ^ 
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So  many  fiilsc  statcmpnts  resppcting  our  famous  dmnor  at  the  Frcpma^ons* 
Tavern  have  ant  ailoat,  and  the  re|K)rt  which  apncaicd  in  "  The  'J'irnes/' 
though  suthciently  ample  (extending  to  seventeen  cuiutuus)  being  so  tine 
tured  with  party  bias,  in  flome  instances  of  a  malevolent  kind,  it  is,  we 
diinkf  incombent  upon  us  to  devota  some  pa^ es  to  giving  a  true  and  circum* 
stantial  account  of  all  that  happened.  It  is  a  duty  to  the  imblic  in  these 
times,  when  the  funds  all  over  ILuropc  are  no  easily  aftccted  by  great  events, 
that  tliose  events  should  be  delivered  minutely,  and  with  a  scrupulous  re- 
gard to  truth,  from  the  highest  anthority.  We  shall  never  forgive  onrselvea 
u  Mctalliqnes  snnk  to  98^,  in  consequence  of  onr  suffering  to  remain  uncon- 
tradicted, the  stock-jobbing  rumours  consequent  upon  our  dinner. 

Friday,  then,  the    1830,  was  tlie  day  fixed  upon  for  tlio  rlcc- 

tion  dinner  of  ourselves.  We  had  been  appointed,  by  unanimous  acclaim. 
Editor  of  Uegina,  in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  to  the  overtbrow  of  many  of 
tbc  most  potent  competitors.  In  onr  case  tiiere  had  been  no  bribery  and  cor- 
roption — ^we  were  guiltless  of  the  sin  of  invading  the  wine-vaults  of  London, 
and  lettins:  loose  a  flood  of  pe-ttft  rons  port  upon  un«i impeding  and  thirsty 
CODgr^iations  of  free-born  F^nglishmen.    Not  a  ribl)on  ol  ours^ 

"  White,  black,  or  grey,  in  all  their  trumpery," 

had  dangled  from  a  bosom,  or  waved  in  a  bonnet.  We  had  not  conferred 
the  pleasure  uf  an  eleemosynary  postchaing  upon  a  bingle  individual :  and 
if  sir  Robert  Wilson  deserved  (as  we  confess  he  did)  to  be  crowned,  as  he 
was,  with  a  numskull  namesake  of  the  editor  of  the  LUtrary  Gazette,  as 
an  appropriate  eadilem  of  his  purity  and  sterling  value,  we  assuredly  may 
claim  the  merit  of  bttUa  kinp  our  brows  with  an  ornament  of  foolscap. 
Enough,  however,  of  this.    We  were  elated,  and  are  Editor. 

Tliere  were  many  rcasuas  why  we  chot>e  the  Freemasons'  Tavern  as  the 
place  of  our  dinner.  Every  one' is  or  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  8t}'le 
and  the  excellent  fare  with  which  our  frirad  Cuff  contrives  to  please  the  eye 
and  tickle  the  palates  of  his  patrons  the  public.  The  situation  of  the  hou?e, 
moreover,  was  convenient  in  tlie  extreme,  from  it«  contiguity  to  the 
scene  of  acliuu  m  Eincoln's-lun  Kieldb.  Indepeuucntly  of  the  distance,  the 
Other  great  houses  in  the  metiopotis  would  have  little  suited  our  purpose. 
Hie  Albion  is  the  resort  of  those  low  bipeds  who  are  called  booksellers,  with 
whom  we  have  nothing  in  common,  and  for  v,  !;om  we  have  an  ineffable  con- 
tempt, riieso  fi  llows,  we  understand,  congregate  together  at  what  are  called 
**  pubU&hera  ciubs,"  and  "  trade  sales,"  and  there  they  stuff  their  deep  sinks 
of  pannchea,  and  circulate  nonsense  by  the  sale  of  novels,  and  spread  abroad 
idiotic  ravings  and  treason  by  the  circulation  of  political  ]  iin|  lilets.  Long's 
would  scarcely  have  suited  our  purpose,  because  of  the  dandii  -  .uu!  nm^^t?lrhi^>ed 
jackanai)es,  wlio  tliruno:  the  door  and  t}ip  |ir\ssaccs,  arul  prevent  tlu'  iiiL^!-esa, 
caress,  and  regress  of  ail  respectable  and  decently  ciothed  and  conducted  in- 
dividuab  like  ouTBdves.  Tom  Wood's,  in  the  comer  of  Chure  Market,  was 
little  adapted  for  the  occasion,  for  he  had  not  a  room  large  enough  for  our 
festivities,  thou^di  the  porter  there  is  of  the  most  fragrant  and  exquisite  taste, 
and  the  viands  such  as  would  have  made  old  Aptcius,  or  Tom  Gent  himself, 
smack  his  lips  wiih  .sloniaeliic  delight.  Stevens's,  notwithslandiug  all  Theodore 
Hook's  puihug,  was  not  likely  to  give  us  pleasure  on  so  momentous  an  occa- 
sion ;  for  SteveD8*s  day  of  ^ea  is  almost  passed  by,  and  we,  diTer  Yorker  m 
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rather  pnrtiriilar  in  our  place  of  dining.  The  Cl.trondon  was  under  repair; 
the  London  too  sntibbish  ;  the  Saloi)ian  wanting  in  sulTicient  accommodation; 
the  Saracen's  Head  enough  to  turn  our  stomachs  sour  with  his  ugly  phiz ; 
Grillon'a  too  ^nrwM  far  our  coBvemence.  OaM%  tbum,  was  vm  fittest 
place  for  the  occasion,  and  to  it  we  repaired  in  all  merriment* 

Awfire  of  the  likely  termination  of  our  election  meeting  (and  this  was 
not  dit}i(  ult,  for  the  sons  of  England  have  but  one  way  of  terminating  al! 
matters  of  joy  or  of  sorrow,  and  tiuit  is  by  a  good  and  suihcieut  dinner  J  hi;} 
tnott  gradoos  Majesty— on  whom  may  blessings  multiply,  foil  and  heavy 
«8  the  dtwB  of  Ilcrmou! — sent  us  two  of  hb  &ttest  and  most  seemly  bucks 
from  his  })ark  of  Bushy.  My  Lord  Folkstone,  though  he  be  the  sourest  of 
Radicals — and  we  are  incapable  of  beine  bribed — transmitted  for  orir  masti- 
cation some  of  the  finest  turbots  that  epicurean  eyes  could  have  set  their 
deaires  on.  Our  friends  ftom  the  West  Indian  Club  Honse  dispatched  half  a 
dozen  turtles  for  our  soup ;  and  in  the  tnun  of  these  came  groaning  some 
score  of  porters,  carrying  lemons  and  sugar  for  punch,  and  pine- apple  and 
ginger  preserve*!  for  dessert,  while  the  Horticultural  Society  fr  rsvarded  for  our 
use  apricots,  plums,  peaches,  and  other  juicy  fruits  in  abundance. 

The  chair  was  filled  by  the  redoubted,  thoogh  stem  form  of  Oliver  Yorke. 
O'Doherty  was  the  Cronpier,  and  the  tabks  were  crowded  to  excess  by  a  most 
goodly  company.  Shortly  after  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  Chainnan  arose 
and  spoke  as  follows  • 

*'  Gentlemen ! — A  huge  bumper.  You  anticipate  tliat  I  am  about  to  give 
the  health  of  our  gracious  Sovereign.  It  may  not  be  known  that  he  and  I 
were,  for  many  years,  midshipmen  together,  and  both  admirable  adepts  in 
•pi  icing  the  main-brace.  We  were  together  in  Uie  action  against  Langaia, 
where  his  Majesty  so  especially  distinguished  himself ;  and,  by  an  odd  coin- 
ridence,  it  happens  that  a  pair  of  old  brother  messmates  find  themselves  in 
the  one  vcar  advanced  to  such  high  stations  as  he  and  I.  God  bless  his  Ma- 
jesty I  I  am  not  inclined  to  be  sentimental,  but  I  hacve  drunk  his  health  in 
grog  many  a  day,  and  have  come,  at  last,  to  drinking  it  in  daret. 

"  nentlemcn — 'l  lic  langnr\i!;c  of  adulation  shall  novf^r  pa«s  my  lips.  The 
rascally  rabble  of  radicals,  Bui  dott  and  the  rest,  talk  about  their  devotion  to 
the  King — and  pstlaver  about  iiis  being  a  heaven-born  prince,  and  ail  that. 
Don't  you  tiiink,  gentlemen,  that  tm  King  despises  that  lingo  from  the 
bottom  of  his  breeches  i  It  is  all  very  well  to  stoff  a  complimentary  address 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  or  any  other  spouting  club,  with  soft  non- 
senses of  the  kind.  "VVhea  we  have  whipt-cream  served  up,  we  must  have 
froth  too.  But  among  men,  among  Englishmen,  among  brother  sailors, 
ought  it  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  }  No*  Hie  Dnke  of  Clarence — I  beg 
n  uousand  pardons— his  Majesty  is  a  man  above  such  stuff.  He  knows 
that  all  true  Tory-men  stick  to  the  King  out  of  principle — and  he  knows  how 
to  make  them  ftirk  to  the  man,  too,  out  of  affection. — (Lomf  rhof^rff.)  I  do 
not  say  a  word  against  George  the  Fourth.  I  fought  for  him — I  spoke  for 
him— 4  wrote  for  him.  I  never  let  any  body  abuse  him  in  my  presence, 
vrithoat  knocking  him  down,  or  trying  to  do  so,  because  I  was  always  in 
favour  of  free  discussion. — (Hear  !  Hear  !)  But  then,  somehow  or  another, 
my  heart  never  warmed  to  h5m.  They  told  me  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  I 
alwa^'S  maintained  it,  without  knowing  whetlier  he  was  or  not;  for  that  T 
considered  the  duty  of  a  goo<l  subject.  But  then  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  a  gentleman  was  not  the  sort  of  a  king  for  this  country.— (Cfteers.)  Do 
not  mistake — mean  a  gentleman  of  the  tulor's  making  \  for  a  ^ntieman  of 
God's  making;  is  a  different  matter,  and  one  of  them  we  have  upon  the 
throne  at  pri^sent.  GefirLc  TV.  was  said  to  be  good  at  a  bow— 1  bad  ratlier 
it  were  a  shake  of  the  hand,    ilowever  of  that  no  more. 

"  There  Is  a  custom  of  toasting  the  Queen  apart  from  the  King,  which,  I 
think,  is  bad  taste.  I  am  sure  Queen  Adt  laidi  ,^many  a  pleasant  day  I  passed 
in  Sare  Meiningen,  her  native  ground,  with  Tieck,  a  jolly  dog.  Jacob  Mor- 
genstern,  the  old  Dorpat  professor,  and  his  pretty  wife,  and  Spicker,  the  sham- 
Kuglishinan  of  Berlin,  with  other  night  rangersr— I  say  1  am  sure  the  Queen 
has  no  foncy  for  being  so  parted.  Let  us,  therefore,  drink  them  together, 

8  2  ' 
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«nd  flinging  like  a  Mukn,  in  one  cup»  the  re$t  of  the  Royal  Family.  Drink, 
-widi  all  tbe  bononn^ 

^  The  Kiag^  ^  Qa«en,  end  the  other  Prineet  and  PrinoeiMf  of  the  Bogral  Fnalyt" 

"  In  drinking  such  a  toast,'*  said  Sam  {Rogen),  **  we  ouglit  not  to  stand 
upon  ceremony.   I  move,  therefore,  tliat  we  stand  upon  &e  table." 

As  the  lightning  darts  from  one  end  of  the  heavens  to  the  other — as 
thought  speeds  from  j)ole  to  pole— as  {many  similes  fiere  omitted) — so  did  the 
company  bound  electrically  upon  the  festive  board,  and  with  glasses,  previ- 
onsly  dramed  with  peculiar  care,  brandished  high  in  air,  did  they  utter  the 
toast  that  rendered  homage  to  their  monarch  and  his  ftmily.  The  noise  of 
the  shouting 

Through  Queen  Street  loudly  issuing  forth. 
Filled  Brory  Lane  ftom  Soulb  to  North ; 
From  oyster  shop  to  oyster  shop» 

The  gladsome  note  was  past. 
The  youths  ami  maidens  o'er  their  drop. 
Made  at  the  sound  a  sudden  stop. 

As  at  a  tmmpet  blast. 

Over  the  region  of  the  Dial*, 

It  cast  a  solemn  dread ; 
And  in  the  street  of  Broad  St.  Giles' 
Roused  up  Green  Erin's  dear  exiles. 
Then  turninc^  various  strange  defiles. 

Into  Soho  it  sped. 
Nor  rested  in  its  western  course. 
Until  at  last  becoming  hoarse. 
Wearied,  and  spent,  and  lost  its  fbrce. 

Near  Colburn's  it  fell  dead. 
For  fduchten  lost  and  shent  of  pith. 
At  mention  of  attorney  Smith. 

And  round  it  went  hy  Lincf>!r's  fields. 
Where  law  its  thousand  chances  yiekts. 

For  low  and  cogging  knaves ; 
And  tipetafla  dirong  as  uiek  as  flies. 
Round  honey-pot  or  lawyers'  lie»*^ 
Or  stars  that  gleam  in  wintry  sktes^ 

The  Tenterdenian  slaves. 

And  by  the  long  and  noisome  street. 
Named  from  the  dirty  ditch,  tlie  Fleets 

It  stunn'd  the  city  dames  ; 
Then  gain'd  LUe  region  of  St.  Bride« 
"Whwc^  bent  on  silly  suicide. 
It  plung'd  into  the  fatal  tide. 

And  perish'd  in  the  Thames. 

Mr.  Braham,  who  had  received  a  speciai  retainer  of  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  for  thb  evening,  sung  the  following  song  to  bis  own  popular 
and  vulgar  air,  "  llie  King,  God  bless  him !"  The  words  being  written 
in  plain  English*  puzzled  tbe  vocalist  a  little  at  firsts  but  be  got  on  tolarablf 
wclL 

Fin  up  your  bumptiv,  lads,  brimmers  all  round  I 
This  world's  a  queer  worid,  you  amy  think  ; 

And.  faith,  so  it  is,  as  we've  most  of  us  fountL 
And  that'i  why  I  wish  you  to  diiak* 
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D'ye  wait  for  a  toast  ?— then  Til  give  you  "  the  Kingl" 
And,  while  we've  bucii  cause  to  carcsB  him. 

With  hearts  Just  as  foil  as  our  goblets,  we'll  sing. 
Hen's  "  William  the  Fourth,  God  bless  him  >" 

God  bless  htm ! 
Here's  "  William  the  Fourth,  God  bless  himi*' 

Again,  my  lads,  fill  to  the  health  of  a  king. 

Who  rough 'd  it  right  bravely  when  young ; 
And,  when  but  small  profit  lior  scrvicc'coald  bring. 

To  the  pure  cause  of  Liberty  clung ! 
Tfs  the  king,  who's  now  called  by  his  nation— but^  hold 

I  see  by  yoar  eyes  that  you  guess  him — 
Then  drink  tn  n  name  with  the  proudest  enroU'd— 

Here's  "  Philip  of  France,  God  bU  \ss  him  !'* 

God  bless  him  I 

Here's    Philip  of  France,  God  bless  him !" 

Oh,  proud  was  the  day,  when  th«  spirit  of  France 

In  the  might  of  its  energy  rose ; 
And,  teaching  a  new  sort  of  national  daace. 

Astonish 'd  old  tyranny's  toes  I 
And  such  be  the  lesson  by  nations  stiU  taught 

When  Despots  shall  dare  to  oppress  *em. 
Then  fill  up  once  more,  lads,  and  drink  as  ye  ought, 

'*  The  People  of  France,  God  ble^  'em  1" 

God  bleas  'em.! 

"  The  People  of  Fiance;,  God  bless  'em !" 

"  Come,  Mr.  Robert  Pierce  Giiliea,"  quoth  the  Chairman,  "  tlon't  be  sit- 
ting there,  mute  as  a  fish— do  something  to  pay  for  your  drink,  my  good 
fellow.  If  nothing  clse--give  us  n  song."  Mr.  Gillies  deared  his  throiit»  nnd 
brought  out  the  following  German  efiiision. 

Song  bif  Mr.  Robert  Pubcjb  Gillies. 

Nieder  trinkt  die  Politik 

Und  die  Zcitungslcser, 
Lieblicher  torit  die  Musik 

Augestossner  Giiaser.  • 
Von  der  TaMrunde  sey 
Weggebannt  die  Plnuderay  I 

Chor. 

Von  dcr  Tafelruude  sey 
Weggebannt  die  Plaudercy. 

Weggebannt  G^elehrtor  Streit 

W^erden  wir  drum  bcsser  ? 
Lasst  Geshicht'  uud  liiicher  heut, 

Und  studiert  die  Fliseer. 
Freunde  stimmt  in  Sprichwort  ein  : 
Wahrheit,  Wahrheit  liegt  im  Wein! 

Chor. 

Frcu&de  stimmt  in  Sprichwort  ein: 
Wahrheit,  Wahrheit  llegt  im  Web! 

{Tkundirous  applamc,  and  table -thumping  umttterahU.  Wh"n  something 
Uke  iamntude  kad  nmtied  th»  wcitmeni  produced  by  i/ie  song.  Lord  Francis 
Leveson  Gower  rose,  and,  wiih  muck  gnmhf  wid  wnwinm  iMnaer,  made 
the  following  ridiculous  proposal,) — "  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen — ^Nothing, 
I  assure  you,  could  aiford  me  more  ^eep  delight  than  the  way  in  which 
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you  have  exines^eti  your  admiration  of  the  song  just  sung — and,  feeling 
that  Buch  adniiratiou  must  be  niutei  lally  increased  by  your  comprehending 
tiie  words  of  the  said  song,  I  propose  to  traiislate"^(£r«re  hii  LordMpTt 
voice  wa$  drowned  in  a  commiiaium  indetenhtthk  mmndt,  tuck  at  we  verify 
believe  tcere  rin-fr  hparJ,  srri'p  on  this  grraf  nrrni^ion.  Thp  hoofing,  fhc  holding, 
ike  hissing,  /he  groaning,  the  moa-n-ing,  fh^  ronring,  avd,  hUjh  above  nil,  the 
hud,  loud  peals  ^laughter  may,  as  iite  Morning  Falters  i/eauii/ulfy  eaepress  it, 
fie  wmdkmon  ettiify  conceived  than  detartbed,  Jm*  LordiMp,  liftt  a  mam  coming 
tuddenif  to  himoel^,  sate  down,  lookiny  ine^ffera^  thhf^ — and  up  popped 
(yDoherty — the  actual  Standard-bearer  in  person ;  and  inttoMtfy  you  might  have 
heard  n  tnpn-'v  swallow.)  "  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,"  said  the  veteran^ 
"  Lord  Gower  can't  translate  the  song,  and  he  knows  it.  T  can,  and  I  will.'* 
{Hear !  hear  I  Bravo,  Brevity  /  translate  that,  or  what  you  will !  you*re  ihte 
kf  /  NO  Lords  for -w  !  teach  Itm  ahUnf  Germain,  siy  cock  of  wax,  8fc, 

O'DoBBftTT  ttst^s  hit  troH^tkm. 

Drink  and  drown  your  politics ! 

Curse  the  trash  of  f  otburn  I 
D  ■    n  "  New  Monthly's  "  greasy  wicis^ 

Dimly      the  whole  burn. 
Banish 'd  fruxu  uur  jovial  board 
Be  tbe  lack-a-daisy  horde. 

BauishM  be  the  leaden  lore. 

Worse  than  edgeless  razor ; 
Heavy  fools!  who  fidn  would  soar. 

Go  and  study  Fraser ! 
Still  Regina*s  rule  be  mine — 

Wit  and  Wisdom's  fount  is  wine  I 

(Magn^cent  apploHm:  Udih  ikmnpiny — ghmeo  Jumping — at  before.}  had 
Gower  again  puueed  himself  on  his  pins,  andsaid  r — "  Mr.  Chainnan  and  Gen» 
tlemen — Since  you  did  not  receive  rnv  ]>ro]>r)<?Rl  for  translation  as  I  could 
have  wished,  perhaps  you  will  have  tlie  kindness  '  /ipre  the  nker  wa9  much 
ptoved)  to  listen  to  a  song  by  me  in  the  German  language.  It  has  a  capital 
wdioms."    {Loud  aheeri  ■  then  miuie  oHeniion.y 

Song  by  Lord  F.  L.  Gowbb. 

Vom  hohem  Gottersitz  ward  uns  die  Freude 

Ward  uns  die  Jugcndzeit  gewahrt ; 
Drum,  traute  BrOder  I  trotzt  dem  hleichcn  Neide 

Der  unsre  Jugendfreudeo  sti>hrt» 

Feierlich  schallc  der  Jubelgesang 

Freulicher  Freunde  beim  Glaserklang !  (bis.) 

{^At  the  chorus  his  Lordslup  waved  hijf  fjln^f!^  vifh  f* 
Bacchanalian  air,  which  equai^  surprised  and 
delighted  usJ) 

So  lang  cs  Gott  gcfallt,  ihr  Keben  Briider, 

Woll'n  wir  uns  dieses  Lebens  freun ; 
Und  endfich  wenn  der  Vorhang  iKUt  una  wieder 
*  GoseUig  zu  den  Engeln  reihn. 

Feierlich  schallc  der  Jubelgesang 

Schwarmender  Freunde  beim  GJiiserklang.  (frio,) 

Tumultuous  approbation  followed  this  song.  Whereafter  bis  Lordship  was 

again  on  his  legs,  and,  a  hearing  obtained,  spoke  asfoHows  Mr.  Chair- 
mnn  nnd  Gentlemen — ^The  song  you  have  jnst  applauded  so  strongly,  and  I 
may  say  so  deservedly,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  now  translate?* — Here 
-^4iut  we  soorn  to  attempt  any  thing  above  our  powers.  As  soon  might 
his  Lordship  entertain  a  hope  of  truly  translating  from  tike  Gennan>  as  we 
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of  truly  d«Knrtbing  the  yeHs  and  noises  which  answered  hit  ^Ngious  pro> 

posal.  The  boys  at  length  g^rew  thirsty,  and  while  they  were  fillinp:,  Mr.  J. 
lleueage  Jesse  took  advantage  of  the  favourable  opportunity  thua  presented, 
for  presentmg  himself  to  the  notice  of  the  Chairman ;  and  having  placed 
the  extreme  point  of  hie  fMriDcipal  digit  to  the  point  equally  extreme  of  Idt 
nasal  promontory,  be  Bpoke  as  follows 

"  Air.  (  'hriirman  nnd  Gontlemen  : — Though  I  conceive  that  most  men  in 
my  situation  would  as  soon  listen  to  the  metrical  murmurs  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  (and  thai  ;*  no  joke)  as  say  one  word  in  favour  of  a  publication,  which 
has  betrayed  my  private  confidence,  yet  I  do  now  stand  forward  to  offer  my 
hnmble  yet  hearty  meed  of  approval  as  regards  the  jieriodical  known  under 
the  name  of  Eraser' s  Magozino.  ((lu'n-s.^  Confidently  do  I  apjirnl  to  the 
jolly  dogs  around  me;  thoiifrh  I  myself  am  not  jolly — whether  it  was  kind, 
fair,  or  gentlemanly,  to  make  known  to  the  public  my  inability  to  pa^  for  the 
porter,  at  O'Doberty's  request,  on  the  occasion  of  the  election  for  Editor.  No 
one  can  excuse  this :  I  forgive  it.  {Ihavo  !)  And,  Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  say^ 
that  mine  is  no  barren  forgiveness — no  lukewarm  advocacy — a?  may  be  tes- 
tified by  the  members  of  that  much  maligned,  yet  sntficiently  to  be  depre- 
cated, censured — and  variously-found-fault-with  institution,  called  the  LiVe- 
rnry  Union,  I  repeat,  the  members  of  the  Literary  Union,  Gentlemen — (a 
voice  '  ihfy  are  mff)  who  said  they  were  ?  I  meant  to  call  yon  around  me. 
Gentlemen,  and  to  say  that  the  members  of  that  Institution — or,  what  is 
better  evidence,  the  Suggestion-hook  of  that  institution,  can  testify  that  I  have 
been  unremittingly  zealous  in  my  endeavours  to  have  Fraser's  Magazine  taken 
in  at  the  club.  Those  endeavours  have  proved  unsuccessful ;  and  I  think  I 
could  point  out  the  person  to  whom  this  fhilnre  is  attribntaUe.  (Nomf,  aam^/) 
I  allude  to  the  inefTicicnt,  ill-formed,  l  i  iilnless,  and  provincial-tongued  secre- 
tary of  the  club.  (Loud  hvfjhfrr.)  And  as  I  have  alluded  to  that  indivi- 
dual, I  may  ho  allowed  to  add,  that,  cordially  as  I  concur  in  the  sentiment 
expressed  in  tiie  in-aaUiul  song  translated  so  promptly  and  spiritedly  by  the 
Ensi^  O'Doherty,  (applaw») — much,  I  say,  as  I  concur  in  diat  sentiment, 
•  Wit  and  wisdom's  fount  is  wine  !*  I  do  not  think  the  Secretary  of  a  lite- 
rary Club  should  take  (as  he  has  been  seen  to  <\rA  n  bnttle  of  champagne  to 
his  own  cheek  before  noon.  {J^ud  cries  of  shame!  shame  I  neper  before 
ka\f  fast  Que.)  But,  Gentlemen,  to  return — the  Suggestion-book  will  prove 
that  I  have  not  been  surpassed  by  any  of  the  few  Literary  men  belonging  to 
Uie  Literary  Union  Club,  in  strenuous  efforts  for  the  attainment  of  an  object 
dear  to  us  all — the  taking  in  of  Eraser's  Magazine.  {Cheers.)  I  regret  that 
our  wishes  arc  frustrated  by  tlie  machinations  of  an  unrecognised  authority — 
yet  far,  very  far  be  it  from  me  to  regret  the  passage  in  the  Magazine  which 
dbpteased  that  small  person.  No,  Begina  !  thou  wert  right,  axid  no  one  can 
look  on  the  man  without  aclcnowledging  the  truth  of  thy  picture.  {Here  th9 
speaker  teas  absolutely  blowing  with  animation,  amidst  proportionate  cheering.)  In 
conclusion,  I  beg  to  say  that,  never  shall  my  exertions  cease  till  the  Magazine 
is  taken  in — at  the  Literary  Union ;  even  though  the  accomplishment  of  this 
wish  should  be  attended  with  the  remediable  calamity  of  the  Secretary's  re- 
signation of  the  place,  which  produces  tihe  salary,  wmcfa  produces  the  snug- 
gery of  one  only  person  in  the  Literary  Union — that  person  is  Cyrus  Red* 
aing."  The  young  (lentleman.  Heaven  bless  him,  sate  down  amid  great  ap- 
plause and  laughter — the  ajiplausc  for  himself,  and  the  laughter  for  Cyrus. 
The  Chairman  theu  rose,  and  alter  some  pithy  remarks  upon  the  preposte- 
rous names  as  Alaric^  Attila,  Cyrus,  &c.  now  so  much  affected  by  Uie 
farthing  (^dles  of  literator^which  farthing  candles,  by  the  bye,  smell  very 
filthily,  inasmuch  as  tl  ey  are  burning  devilish  near  the  socket — he  proposed 
that  some  gentleman  would  favour  the  company  by  singing  a  song  in  ridicule 
of  the  wooden-headed  Secretary  of  tlie  L.  U.  "  It's  myself  would  do  that 
same,"  cried  O'Doherty,  "but  that  I  see  the  divil  in  Jesse's  phiz  at  this  pre- 
sent spealcing,  and  I'm  sure  he'U  ^ve  us  something  good."  The  young  gen- 
tleman thus  pointedly  alluded  to,  mimcdiately  replied  to  the  allusion  t  "Gen- 
tlemen, if  I  do  not  blush,  it  is  the  fault  of  my  complexion,  which  is  the  most 
constant  thing  in  life,  alwaj-s  excepting  ray  friend  Croker's  Secretaryship 
in  die  Admiralty*   As  to  CrDoherty's  insintfation,  I  must  admit  theft's 
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some  truth  in  iti  I  have  a  few  rhymes  tu  the  honour  of  Rediliog,  in  my 
.noddle,  and,  with  the  permitsion  o^the  Chair,  wiU  sing  them/'  "  PtarmiMioii 
todced!"  cried  the  great  Oliver,  "  didn't  I  myself  propoie  the  thing  1"  The 
call  for  Mr.  Jesse's  "^ong  now  became  very  iottd  and  general,  and  in  obedi- 
ence thereto  he  struck  up  the  following. 

Mr.  Jm0k'#  Squ^* 

From  that  pure  author.  Nature,  come 

One  article  without  a  headtne ; 
You  itare— but  VM  just  prove  that  same*— 
She  manufactured  Cyrus  Redding ! 
Witless  Cyrus, 
Born  to  tire  us. 
Cyme,  Cyrus,  Cyrus  Redding ! 

AnH.  knowing  what  he'd  have  to  do. 

She         his  roof  an  inside  leading  ; 
And  said — "  Wit's  shafts  shall  ne'er  pierce  through 
The  tiiick-liBed  top  of  Cyma  Redding. 
Silly  Cyrui, 
Born  to  tire  us, 
Cyrua,  Cyrus,  Cyrus  Redding!" 

Tlien  Cyms  grew  a  lanky  lad. 

Few  notions  in  his  brains  imbedding  ; 

Much  thinking,"  thought  he,  "  drives  men  mad/' 

Well,  lAere  you're  safe,  sweet  Cyrus  Redding. 

XiEDky  Cyras, 

Bom  to  tire  us, 
Cyma,  Gyms,  Cyina  Redding! 

**  But  though  not  Horn,  it  srcniM,  to  think. 

My  stomach  can't  want  meat  and  breading; 
Nor  must  my  throttle  thirst  for  di  mk— 
rU  be  a  scribe,"  said  Cyrus  Redding. 
Scribbling  Cyrus, 
Born  to  tire  us, 
Cyrus«  Cyrus,  Cyrus  Redding  1 

So  be  began  to  scribble  trash. 

Nor  gods,  nor  men,  nor  columns  dreading  j 
TiU  something  whisper'd — "  Cut  and  slash. 
And  fawn  and  slaver,  Cyrus  Redding/' 

Slav 'ring  Cyrus, 

Bom  to  tire  us, 
Cyras,  Cyras,  Cyras  Redding ! 

He  heard  the  voIcl'  and  joined  Reviewers 

Their  tea-cup  twaddle  widely  spread ius. 
With  minds  as  bright  as  Barclay's  brewers' 
And  hearts  like  that  of  Cyrus  Redding. 
Twaddling  Cyrus> 
Bom  to  tire  us, 
Cyrus,  Cyrus,  Cyrus  Heddmg  i 

Until  he  gained  King  Campbell's  grace 

We  ?com  to  track  his  tortuous  threading^ 
Ju<lgc  they,  who've  look'd  upon  his  face, 
Twixt  Jerry  Sneak  and  Cyrus  lledding. 
Sneaking  Cyrus, 
Bom  to  tire  us, 
Cynist  Cyrus,  Cyrus  Redding! 
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And  no^v  he  reigns,  the  L.  U.'s  Sec., 

The  bottle's  blood  profusely  shedding; 
Oh,  that  a  rope  but  held  the  neck  ^  i 
And  we  Uic  heels  of  CyruB  Redding !  '  .  , 

That  thought — Cynuw 
Shall  inspire  us ! 
Cyras,  Cyrus,  Cyrus  Redding  1 

And  be  d  d  to  him  I 

CMid^fariiniM  ugppbam — and  shortly  aftfr  a  mint  ouiragtpm 

roar     laughter  J' 

When  silence  was  obtained,  the  Chairman  arose  and  s^d— "  Gentlemen* 
in  convmal  meetings  like  the  present  we  have  deemed  it  fit  not  to  be  so 
nice  in  our  politics  as  to  exclude  gentlemen,  who  are  not  exacUy  of  our  way 
of  thinking  in  every  respect.  It  is  unnecessary  for  mo  to  pay  that  I  am 
anti-ministerial ;  but  this  room,  nevertheless,  contama  bonie  of  the  most 
iutlueiitial  members  of  the  ministry,  attracted  hither  merely  by  a  desire  of 
paying  homage  to  our  literary  talents.  In  a  word,  the  three  principal  literary 
supporters  of  the  present  administration  have  done  us  the  honour  to  dine 
with  us  to-day.  I  need  not  ?ny  that  T  mean  Lord  F.  L.  Gower,  Mr.  William 
Holmes,  member  of  parliament  for  Queenborough  and  Haslemere,  and  the 
Right  Honourable  John  Wilson  Croker.  The  talents  of  these  truly  great 
men  are  too  well  known  to  the  company  to  render  it  necessary  that  I  should 
occupy  your  time  hy  a  detail  of  their  eminent  virtues,  or  their  distinguished 
modesty— fi  qunlification  which,  indeed,  they  have  impoi  ti  d  from  their  native 
or  adopted  country.  (Hear,  hear!)  Without  wislunp;  to  make  auy  in- 
vidious preference,  I  must  give  the  greater  and  more  influential  gentleman 
int.  Mr.  Cioker,  in  the  grand  figumtife  language  of  the  late  Mr.  Cannhig, 
may  wield  tl^  tliuaderbolt  of  the  British  navy;  but  Mr.  Holmes  wields  Uie 
tfaiQilg-wllip  of  the  Hrmse  of  Commons.  {TA)ud  cheers  .')  I  therefore  give 
you  Mr.  Holmes,  and  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  may  the  nation 
do  ample  justice  to  their  merits,  ere  long!*'  {Cheers,) 

Air— Tlbe  F\>ri$  Jhrnm* 

When  the  noise  had  subsided^  the  great  Flagellifer  arose.  He  wat  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  his  profession;  a  jacket  close  to  his  shnpe,  n  pair  of  leather 
l)rt'ec"hes,  and  top-hoots,  and  a  long  lash-whip  in  his  right  hnnd.  What  the 
cuioui  of  ius  jacket  was,  we  could  not  accurately  distmguish,  it  having  been 
worn  in  so  many  weathers,  as  to  give  it  a  sort  of  camelran  hue.  He  looked 
hale  and  hearty,  and  well  able  to  attend  many  a  stiff  brush  for  many  a  day  to 
come.  Clearing  his  thioat  with  a  long  view  hollow,  he  thua  .addceesed  the 
company 

**  Mr.  Speaker — Mr.  Cheerman,  I  mane — I  return  my  hearty  thanks  for  the 
chr'lity  whefewiUi  ye  have  spoken  of  me.  IVue  It  is  tihat  none  of  the  Mmis- 
tsrs  has  more  to  do  with  managing  state  affairs  than  I  have — for  what » the 

manir?;  of  state  affEiirs,  but  raising  money  ?  and  how  do  ye  raise  the  money 
but  by  manes  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  and  how  do  you  keep  the  House 
of  Commons  but  by  mc  ?  Here  is  the  instrument  that  governs  the  country. 
(Crmekt  kU  fiffidoi  whip.)  It  is  I  that  keep  them  togetl^,  and  up  to  their 
work.  To  do  them  Jeistice,  for,  God  Uess  the  dumb  craftur&l  I'd  scorn  to 
wrong  them,  I  have  as  purty  a  pack  as  ever  snufTed  up  the  scent  of  any  thing 
worth  running  after.  Then  they  come  in,  the  dear  bastes,  with  their  noses 
down  so  close  together  that  a  handkei  chiei'  would  cover  'em.  It  is  a  pleasure 
—a  rale  pleasure,  to  see  *em  in  full  cry — a  body  can't  help  loving  'era  as  if  they 
were  a  body's  own  dukL  It  can't  be  doubted  that  they'll  sometimes  run 
wide  ;  but  that's  when  they  haven't  confidence  in  the  fcnUeman  that 
hunts  'cm.   If  the  poor  brutes  aVt  fed  riglar  too^  who  can  tUnk  they've 

always  the  bpen  it  to  run. 

*'  As  for  me,  gentecls,  {Jiere  Uie  whipper-in  scratched  his  heuaj  1  on't 
ttated  well  this  last  season.  I  had  my  own  pack  asy  enough  in  hand,  hut 
there  was  the  Whig  beagles  put  upon  me,  that  Duncannoii  had  the  bapdUiig 
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of,  and  the  devil  -would  not  sometimes  giiide  *era.  It  was  not  pmooth  at  all 
times,  eveu  as  it  was,  for  there  was  a  cross  breetl  before  that,  who  did  not 
oome  oonvanient,  when  we  run  down  by  East  Retford.  So  I  went  to  the 
huntsman.  '  Duke,'  says  I,  '  how's  to  be?  here  we  have  Old  Husky,  one 
of  t!ic  laders  of  the  pack,  runninir  right,  and  Ratty  Bob,  the  other  lader, 
funiHiio:  left  ;  and  the  scent  layinj;  I  t  ;iutiful — one  dog  or  the  other's  to  go.' 
*  liang  liubk,'  said  Duke,  for  he's  always  kind,  and  as  good  a  master,  mar- 
cifiil  to  his  haste.  So  we  hnn^  him  up  to  dry,  and  there  he  is  the  blessed 
day.  Bnt  tiie  present  time  is  still  harder  upon  us  poor  ministers— -of  which 
no  more  at  presmt.  As  for  politics,  sure  the  likes  of  me  knows  nothing 
about  them.  Hoicks — hoicks — ya  hip — ya  hip — hilloo — in — in — tally-ho— 
tally  ho  1  An't  hunting,  hunting?  And  who  cares  who  hunt:^  tku  cuuutty, 
so  die  game's  mn  down  }  Mr.  Spaker  and  die  rest  of  the  gentlemen,  your 
most  amazing  good  health.    Suppose  I  sing  yon  a  song." 

A  unanimous  acclaim,  signifying  the  extreme  delight  the  company  would 
feel  on  hearing  any  of  the  musical  experiments  of  a  gentleman  w  hose  oratory 
had  already  so  delighted  them,  burst  from  all  around.  Mr.  liolmes  and 
song."  *'  TTie  whipper-in's  song."  "  Song,  song."  "  Mr.  Holmes's  Rood 
health  and  song."  So  on  Uie  call  rang  through  the  company.  Mr.  Holmea 
waited  merely  until  he  had  mixed  and  awallowed  a  glass  of— 

Whiskey  mixed  up  with  water. 

Quenching  his  thirst 

With  three  parts  of  the  first. 
Moistened  off  with  a  part  of  the  latter : 

—an  operation  which  occupied  a  minute  and  a  half ;  when  he  burst  forth, 
with  a  iononras  and  fiur^souiidittg  Yoice,  mndi  reeembling  that  of  LaBlache, 
in  the  following— 

Haj^  of  tl^e  ^t;^)pa4n. 

You  all  knew  Bill  Sligo,  the  "Whiyiprr-in,  well — 
'Mong  a  thousand  his  crack  you'd  be  certain  to  tell. 
On  the  m\dil  of  division  his  voice  would  be  hard. 
From  the  North  to  the  South  of  yon  Old  Palace  Yard. 
"  Hark — hark  ! — in  and  in— hither  come  to  the  vote 
And  so  old  Bill  Sligo  kept  straining  his  throat. 

When  the  moment  appeared  that  the  game  was  at  bay 
And  the  thing  shonld  be  settled  at  once,  "  aye  or  nay/* 

Old  Bill  showed  his  face,  dashed  the  thong  all  around  *. 
From  ench  lurking  spot  he  sure  brought  up  his  hound. 
"  \  ()icks,  Bathurst — Dundas,  halloo! — SqTieakuni,  ho  !  Wynn. 
iiark  to  Oid  BiUy  Sligo,  who's  whipping  you  m. 

Ho  !  whelps  out  of  Ireland — Ho,  hounds  North  of  Tweed  I 

High,  close  to  the  cover— or  else  no  more  feed. 

Hollo,  Croker — Ho  !  Murr — Mangy  Georgehoh,  Twiss,  haw  ! 

Bloody  Jem,  Scruffy  Franky,  whelp  Tommy  Macaw  ; 

Keep  up,  keep  ye  up,  steady  Aere«  Sturdy  Bourne*** 

So  sings  Old  Bill  Sligo  to  each  in  hia  turn. 

When  at  last  shall  ill  luck  put  him  out  of  his  sate, 

O,  think  of  him  lads  on  the  night  of  Debate ; 

Think  how  well  he  his  whip,  my  dear  bastes,  had  applied. 

How  BO  long  he  had  kept  you  from  running  all  wide ; 
And  hie  place  in  the  writ  as  the  Speaker  shall  fill. 
Give  three  hearty  view  hollows  for  poor  Sligo  BiU. 

"  I  say  dittho,  ditiho,  to  Mtstha  Awms/'  s«d  the  Right  Honourable  John 
Wilson  Croker ;  tha  pwensapul  of  gawvawmunt  appawa  to  me  to  consist 
sawly  in  raising  the  wind  faw  peepl  in  paublic  anfises.  The  young  youths 
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in  TTiwinithy,  Twinity  I  mane,  meen^  waw  goiog  to  thaws  nie  ta  a  biaakc^ 
which  ahow'd  their  bad  teest." 

**  Why  then/'  here,  intemifitedMr.  Hohnee,  "  can^yon  say  taysth^  ae  I  do ; 
hnt  your  clipping  tlie  King's  English  wtU  be  the  death  of  you/' 

Hrre  the  musicians  in  the  gallery  struck  up,  nnd  the  remainder  of  the  ora- 
tion vva3  lost.  ITie  tune  they  played  was  the  Broom  of  the  Cowdenknowes, 
to  which  the  Right  Honourable  John  Wilson  Croker  has  furxiished  words  in 
the  newWhig  guide ; 

["  The  Broom  cam  iidlin  doon  to  thehooe  wi'  a  story  aboot  an  wdamam,"} 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  was  siknt. 

The  man  that  of  Trinity  College, 

Thought  himself  the  sleek  white-headed  boy, 

£v'n  his  friends,  if  he  has  such,  acknowledge. 
Was  well  kicfc*d  by  bold  Sergeant  Lefroy. 

Will  his  lisp  now  be  frequent  as  ever, 

W^hen  he  ]>rat<'3  in  the  Parliament  House? 

Or  will  humbled  John  Wilson  endeavour. 
In  his  seat  to  sneak  in  like  a  kmse? 

Yes.  die  days  of  his  swaggering  glory 

Ajre  set  in  the  bottomless  sea ; 
And  what  a  sad  end  to  his  story. 
To  be  Hertford's  lickspittling  M.  P.  ! 

The  Chairman  then  arose  and  said :  "  Gentlemen — Charge  your  glassy. 
Although  we  are  honoored  by  the  presence  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  let 
us  not  forget  that  we  have  amongst  us  a  dignitary  of  the  church  of  England, 
who  has  shifted  and  veered  ahout,  in  a  TTiannrr  unprrcrdented  in  her  an- 
nals; but  who,  in  all  his  chuppmgs,  changinps,  turnmgs,  shufflings,  has  only 
had  ia  view  the  furtherance  and  prosperity  of  our  Protestant  faith.  I  give 
yon  the  health  of  Dr.  Fhilpotts ! — (Cheen.)  Every  man  has  a  rig^t  of  shew- 
mg  his  integrity  and  his  worth  in  his  own  pecaliar  way.  The  way  assumed 
by  the  Dean  of  Chester  was  novel,  but  it  was  his  own ;  and  may  the  credit 
which  he  has  thereby  ac(iuired,  never  be  forgotten  by  every  true-hearted 
Protestant !  Dr.  Philpotts,  gentlemen,  and  may  his  name  be  handed  down 
to  posterity— as  it  deserves !"  iJ%e  ioati  wat  received  with  loud  acelamaiioni, 
mm  sone  MayAfer.) 

Sceif, 

Oh  I  'tis  sweet  to  think  that  ratting  will  thrive. 

And  that  we  may  leave  old  IHends  in  the  lutdk ; 
niat  the  Duke  to  his  Brother-apostates  will  rive 

High  station,  and  rank  in  oar  Protestant  chnrch  1 

Dean  Philpotts,  perchance,  had  been  always  a  dean. 
Had  he  stuck  by  his  High  Chorch  wad  old  Tory  palls ; 

So  a  traitor  he  tum'd,  and  a  bat  he  has  been. 
In  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  pontificals. 

Then  ho  to  apostates  !«»*^  pleasant  to  think 
lliat  your  only  wise  men  are  apostates  and  knam ; 

Though  their  names  in  posterity's  nostrils  should  Stittl^ 
Will  a  trifle  like  this,  disturb  them  in  tb^  graves  ? 

The  Song  upon  so  prolific  a  subject  as  the  Derm,  was  not  sufficient,  where- 
fore Mr.  Theodore  Hook  requested  permission  to  favour  the  conipany  with  one 
of  his  extcmporaneons  eifosions.  The  Chair  hatving  consented,  Mr.  Hook 
broke  out  into  the  following  rhapsody. 
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Tune— Vtcar  of  Bray, 

Id  Liverpool's  good  easy  times. 

When  church  and  king  no  harm  meant, 
I  stuck  to  old  Shute  Barrington, 

And  ao  I  got  preferment. 
By  Scarlett's  help,  tiie  radicals 

O'  the  Du  i  b.nni  press  I  stampt  on. 
And  on  the  liubtiuga,  day-by-day, 
1  bearded  vellow  Lambton. 

And  ^is  is  Iaw»  I  shall  muntam. 

And  sure  it  is  no  vain  hi  )pe. 
That  if  I  stick  by  powers  that  be, 
I'll  be  Uie  vicar  o'  Stanhope. 

I  wrote  a  tetter  very  fine, 

Frank  Jeffrey  all  defying : 
1  knew  the  fellow  would  not  fight. 

And  «?n  T  called  him  lying. 
I  published,  too,  a  book  so  smart. 

That  all  the  Papists  flouted ; 
Which  sweet  Jack  Copley  got  by  heart. 

And  in  tho  rommons  spouted. 
And,  &c. 

But  under  good  Duke  Wellington 

The  times  are  altered  fairly ; 

His  Grace  has  eaten  all  his  words- 
Belied  himself  most  rarely. 

And  so  Old  Nick  take  Barrington, 
To  whom  I  owed  my  station ; 

Ascendancy  the  de'il  may  sweep, 
Huzza  for  'mancipation. 
And,  &c. 

O'Connell  is  a  pretty  youth- 
Jack  Doyle  a  lively  scholar — 

Old  Klflnn'a  creed,  smre  lost  his  place, 
I  |)rize  not  half  a  dollar. 

Gulp  down — ^gulp  down,  olil  tiioughts,  old  oaths. 
Curse  on  each  ancient  bias ; 

And  if  'twould  get  a  hishoprick, 
God  save  our  Lord  Pope  Pius  I 
And,  &c. 

■ 

The  Chairman  again  arose,  and  spoke  as  follows : — **  Gentlemen,  I  have 
now  a  toast  to  give  you,  which  I  am  confident  will  be  drunk  with  the  deep- 
est cnthu  i  I  in.  We  here,  thank  God,  are  in  the  opposition  to  his  Grace  the 

Duke  of  Wellington.  He  and  ourselves,  in  times  bygone,  rowed  in  the  same 
boat ;  wc  were  then  in  the  upper  ranks  of  the  friends  of  Government.  But 
since  his  Grace  ratted,  we,  honest  I'orieb,  have  veered  round  to  the  Opposi- 
tion ;  and  seeing,  from  our  present  pomt  of  observation,  the  sad  uses  to  which 
Ministers  and  Boroughmongers  are  putting  the  powers  and  the  influence 
which  lucky  chances  have  thrown  into  their  way,  we  have  done  rightly  in 
constituting  ourselves  into  a  strenuous  apposition  to  the  schemes  of  Go- 
verament.  There  is  a  gentleman  here  present  who  has  worked  o-eat  mis- 
chief  to  the  present  administration,  and  has  given  the  note-ay  for  the  pullmg 
down  of  all  faoroughmongering  corporations ;  as  such,  he  is  entitled  to  our 
deepest  gratitude.  The  name  of  the  individual  to  whom  I  would  draw  your 
attention.  Gentlemen,  is  Colonel  De  Lacy  l-.vanr^.  the  late  and  the  preseiit 
rightful  member  for  Rye.  I  know  not,  Gentknan,  a  mure  wronged  indivi- 
■  dual  than  Colonel  Evan*,    lie  opposed  the  Corporation  of  Rye  at  an  enor- 
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and  an  inde|)endent  and  virtiums  Committee  of  tlie  House  of 
Commons  gave  a  decision  in  his  favour.  On  this  Colonel  Evans  took  hia 
seat  as  the  member  for  Rvo.  Shortly  nftvr  this,  that  is,  not  six  months 
after  the  decision,  the  dissolution  of  i'ariiament  took  ])lace.  A  day  or  two 
previoujsly  to  thi&  circumstance.  Dr.  Lamb,  a  cunning  Clerg)'man,  and  the 
cogging  borovglimoDger,  and  aelf-styled  the  patron  of  Rye,  gave  notice  of 
an  appeal  to  the  full  House  from  the  decUiOB  of  the  Committee.  Well^ 
Gentlomen,  the  dissolution  took  place,  and  Governmpnt,  resolute  \n  counter- 
acting the  liberality  of  the  Committee,  sent  down  two  Treasury  hacks,  to 
oppose  the  nominees  of  the  scot  and  lot  freemen  of  the  town  and  port  of 
Rye,  on  whom  the  Committoe  had  decided  that  the  right  of  the  elective 
franidiise  should  be  conferred.  A  poor  fellow  of  the  name  of  Procter,  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  that  reverend  black-(K}ated  fox.  Lamb,  happened 
to  be  mnyor,  and  he  was  put  forward  as  a  cat*s-pnw  to  contravene  the  fiat 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  end  wa^,  that  roguery  prevailed.  Lamb 
brought  in  his  own  members,  the  iieabury  hacks,  Messrs.  Bonham  and 
B^llbe ;  the  gallant  Colonel,  and  the  rightfiil  representative  of  the  people, 
were  ousted.  He  will  thus  be  put  to  great  expense,  by  having  to  appeal 
onrc  m'^reto  a  Committfp  of  thr  Hn!i<;r  of  (/"nTninnns  ;  and  it  is  to  he  hoped 
that  that  Committee  will  reinstate  the  gallant  Colonel  in  the  scat  of  which 
he  has  been  so  unjustly  deprived,  and  send  Mr.  Procter,  the  mayor,  and 
Dr.  Lamb,  the  parson,  and  the  low  horoughmongering  jurat  of  Rye,  to  New- 
gate, for  their  vexatious  conduct.  Gentlemen,  I  give  you  the  health  of 
Colonel  De  Lacy  Evans,  and  may  he  succeed  in  his  appeal  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons  V*  (CAeer».) 

Taa^^Cminp  thromffh  the  Aye. 

Col.  Erans — "  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentknun  :  vou  have  done  me  the  honour 
of  drinkmg  my  health  in  claret,  I  return  it  in  port ;  for  I  am  for  the  freedom 
of  tiie  ports.  ^  It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  mink  that  I  had  a  noble  enemy 
to  contend  wttii,  but  I  am  matched  against  the  most  sheepish  of  antagonists. 
I  am,  you  may  think,  Quixotic  in  my  undertakings,  and  I  admit  I  am  so, 
as  far  as  fitrhtinq;  against  a  flock  of  kmU)S,  whom  I  shall  disperse  ns  easily 
as  the  renowned  knight  did  when  combating  the  armies  of  Pentapolm  of  the 
Naked  Arm.  I  am  fresh  from  rousing  the  spirit  of  Rye ;  and  by  that  spirit, 
aa  if  by  the  spirit  of  barley,  shall  tiie  heart  of  the  men  of  the  ports  be  raised. 
Thef  uall  be  sink  ports  no  more.  The  ray  of  Dover  shall  be  eclipsed  ;  the 
Dear-line  of  Romncy  be  cheapened.  Loch  of  Hythe  shall  be  no  more  than 
puddle,  and  Marrynt  of  Sandwich  must  be  made  only  a  numthfuU. 

"  Gentlemen — far  for  bulFoonery — now  for  a  word  of  sense.  Is  it  not 
m  sbaoie  that  Englishmen  are  going  all  over  ^e  world  in  quest  of  redresshag 
grievances,  while  they  Wve  those  of  their  own  countrjrmen  unsalved  1  The 
French  are  not  allowed  to  elect  drputi,  s  in  the  manner  ajrrepablp  to  the 
French  nation,  and  they  put  aside  the  arbitrary  power  that  keeps  tlam  down. 
The  i^nghsh  Whigs  sympathize,  as  they  tell  us,  but  at  the  same  time  force 
deputies  upon  the  people  of  England  against  their  will.  Hie  Saints  blubber 
auad  damonr  about  the  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  these  same  Saints  keeping 
up  the  slavery  of  people  in  England.  Sir  Francis  Burdctt  is  indignant  that 
the  Journal  den  Dfhuts  should  be  molested,  he  all  the  time  panegyrizing  Scar- 
lett for  ftu)i[)rt3Sini;  the  Morning  Journal  in  England.  To  come  to  my  point. 
l>o  you  think  tiiut  any  person  vyho  sits  as  member  of  Parliament  for  the 
Potts  of  Hastings,  Kyt,  Romney,  Hythe,  Wincheisea,  and  Seaford,  under 
tluir  present  organization,  has  any  reason  to  complain  of  any  invasion  of 
popular  right  any  where  over  the  world  ?  That  thoee  who  are  Tories,  and 
tliercfore  desirous  of  poimlai  riuhts  ** 

"  You  are  personal,  sir,"  said  the  Vice-Chair,  "  May  I  be  shot  if  I  denied 
popular  rights !  I  only  vrished  that  ^se  who  maintained  them  in  general, 
were  hanged  in  particular.   Every  man  to  his  taste." 

The  Colonel  took  no  notice  of  this  disturbance,  and  concluded  his  speech 
■midst  the  loudest  chcor**. 

Mr.  William  Amsworth  here  volunteered  the  following,  accompanying 

himself  on  the  hordy-guidy ^  , .  » 
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ThM  fVhidaiidike  Wuh€, 

We  go  wherever  the  wind  and  the  wave. 

May  chance  in  their  pleasure  to  bear  us ; 
They  mr\v  waft  us  to  home,  they  may  find  us  a  grave. 

From  all  that  we  loved  they  may  tear  us  : 
But  where'er  the  womIs  blow,  and  where'er  the  waves  flow. 
We  cheerily,  merrily,  sing  as  we  go. 

The  wind  and  the  wave  for  ever. 

Alike  we're  ready  to  frolic  or  fight. 
For  pleasure  no  boys  are  more  ready— 

And  we  out  ^vith  our  guns  if  the  foe  come  in  sight. 

Then  "  fire  away.  Lads,  and  stand  steady 
And  spite  of  the  number  and  force  of  the  foe. 
We  pour  in  our  shot,  and  we  aing  aa  we  go. 

The  waves  of  Old  England  for  ever. 

W^hen  back  returned  we  are  safe  on  tlie  shore. 

Then  smack  go  the  lips  of  the  lasses ; 
And  the  number  of  bleaainga  this  earth  has  in  store. 

We  count  by  the  number  of  glasses — 
Then  sail  ofT  again,  and  where'er  the  winds  blow. 
We  cheerily,  merrily,  sing  as  we  go. 

The  wind  and  the  wave  for  ever! 

The  last  song  ha(^  r  prodigious  somniferous  effect  upon  the  auditory : 
whereupon  Mr.  Sannu  1  Rogers,  feeling  an  internal  movement  of  merriment, 
iQolunteered  tf>  sing  the  following  delightful  Latin  ditty  :— 

£Eoii^J^  S.  RooBM,  E»q. 

Gaudbamus  igitur, 
Jwewi  dum  sumus! 

Post  jucundam  juventutem. 

Post  irinlrstam  senectutem. 
In  OS  habebit  humus! 

Ubi  sunt  qui  ante  nos 

In  mnndo  fuere  ? 
Transeas  od  superos, 
Redeas  ad  inferos, 

Hos  si  vis  videre. 

Vita  nostra  brevis  est, 

Brevifinietnr; 
Venit  mors  velocitcr, 
Rapit  nos  atrociter. 

Nemini  parcetur ! 

Vivant  omnes  virgines  I 

Faciles,  formosse  I 
Vivant  et  mulieres, 
Vivant  et  mulieres, 

Book,  laborios*  1 

P^ttristitia! 

Ptareant  osorcs ! 
Pereat  diabolus  ! 
Quivi«i  nDtifVa'^erus  I 

At(^ue  irnsores! 

Here  a  tremendous  crash  ■■  ■ 
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TH£  DEATH  OF  MR.  HUSKISSON,  AND  THE  APPROACHING 

PARLIAMENT. 


TuK  tragical  death  of  Mr.  Huskisson 
is  the  most  prominent  event  of  the 
month  in  our  domestic  lustoiy.  The 
manner  of  bis  death  was  dicwUul-^ 
the  time,  the  place,  the  occa.sion  on 
which  it  occurred,  all  present  matter 
for  serious  reflection,    it  wa^  gene- 
nlly  supposed  that  he  ma  about  to 
lenew  his  miniiterial  existence—  it  is 
certain  that  the  present  situation  of  rhp 
ln^lpless  Cabinet  afforded  every  hope  to 
u  man  of  his  talents,  and  m  his  posi- 
tioDf  of  making  himself  of  great  impoit- 
ance.  The  divided  state  of  parties'^ 
the  breaking  up  of  the  old  Tories — 
the  doubtful  posture  of  the  Whigs  — 
the  tottering  condition  of  tlie  minis- 
tij)  which  could,  durii^  last  session, 
scarcely  mailitain  itsdf  in  parliament — 
all  these  circumstances  gave  Mr.  IIus- 
kisson,  on  the  morning  of  his  death, 
a  personal  importance  which  he  had 
icaioely  ever  enjoyed  before*  The  ob- 
jections of  the  premier  to  his  alliance 
would  either  have  gradually  vanished 
before  the  necessities  of  statecraft,  or  if 
Mr.  Huskisson's  services  were  sternly 
rejected,  and  his  ^  mistake/*  or  no 
mistake,"  in  the  business  of  East  Bet- 
ford  still  continued  to  operate  as  a 
barrier  against  his  junction  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  opposition 
were  willing  to  receive  him  as  a  most 
potent  ally  in  ousting  the  ministry. 
He  would,  under  any  circum'^tancef?, 
have  been  one  of  the  most  powexful 
individuals  of  the  next  session;  and 
if,  to  hit  unquestioned  talent  and  rea* 
diness  he  could  have  added  a  show 
of  indiffereTire  to  place,  or  di«;played 
a  sincere  incimatton  to  hare  really 
VOL.  JI.  vo.  ix. 


amalgamated  himself  willi  tlio  "  coun- 
try party,"  and  given  up  his  per- 
nicious dogmas  on  trade,  he  might 
have  taken  as  conspicuous  a  lead  as 

any  of  the  most  c^  lfhrated  heroes  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Just  then, 
when  this  was  in  his  reach,  he  \vas 
killed. 

He  was  killed,  as  it  were,  in  sight 
of  Liverpool,  the  city  wliich  returned 
him,  merely  on  the  ground  of  his 
political  talents  and  standing,  with- 
out any  of  the  usual  inducements; 
and  his  death  was  occasioned  by  one 
of  those  great  mcchanic;d  triTiniphs 
on  which  it  was  so  often  \m  delight 
to  dwell,  as  the  trophies  of  tlie  hu- 
man race.    He  rose  in  the  morning, 
in  a  city  where  his  leadership  was 
acknowledged,   to   meet  his  former 
colleague  or  chief,   almost  for  the 
first  time  since  their  disunion,  on  a 
footins  cf  equality — he  wuit  to  wit- 
ness the  successful  completion  of  ma- 
chinery which  would   nave  afforded 
him  many  an  opportunity  of  sup- 
porting his  favourite  theones  of  ma- 
nulacturing  and  commercial  policy—* 
his  head  was  full  of  busy  schemes  of 
future  importance,  and  his  heart  had 
exj)anded  to  the  expression  of  instant 
(perhaps  as  a  prelude  to  permanent) 
reooncilbtion  with  the  prune  minis- 
ter who  had  expelled  him,  on  grounds 
that  would  have  salved  his  wounded 
honour,  and  gratified  all  Uie  dreams 
of  his  ambition  —  when  he  was  struck 
dead]    Who  could  have  predicted 
such  a  conclusion  to  such  a  day? 
Hope,  pride,  intellect,  all  crashed  in 
a  moment! 

T  r 
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Ou»  ttiirtf  ovilt  fitrk 
iUvKTai  afftftf  irir/tof  <?v- 

Tt  i««  a  ^-ad  n  liixlion  lo  think  how 
many  of  our  public  men  have,  within 
a  oomporatiTely  short  paiod,  perish- 
1^  misenibly,  Perceval  was  murder- 
ed, ihe.  INIarqucss  of  (  ondonderry  fell 
by  his  owu  hand,  so  did  Wliitbr^d, 
80  did  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly  ;  Lord  Li- 
wpool  died  an  idiot;  Canning  sunk 
unaer  his  anxieties ;  and  now  lius- 
kisson has  fallen  a  victim  to  a  dread- 
ful accident.  It  is  enough  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  most  unreflecting 
to  the  instability  of  our  existence,  and 
the  utter  insignificance  of  all  tliose 
things  in  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  pride  ourselves.  Leaving,  however, 
mich  considerations  to  the  moialiit  or 
di\ine,  our  bniinCBS  is  at  picsent  with 
politics. 

<i  .   


We  know  nothing  of  the  early  life 
of  Mr.  liuskisson.  His  fiimilv  wtis. 
we  believe,  a  hunible  one  in  Suiflord- 
shire.  II is  education  was  medical ; 
and,  in  order  to  complete  it,  he  was 
sent  to  Paris,  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution.  Like 
almost  every  young  man  of  talent  or 
enthusiasm  in  those  days,  when  even 
the  most  sober-minded  eiqiected  an 
imint'iliate  polilical  millennium — wlien 
orators  :in»T  poets  saw  visions  of  uni- 
versal Ijappmess  —  and  divines,  like 
Price,  preached  that  the  predicted 
time  was  come  when  the  lion  was  to 
lie  down  with  the  larab  —  before  the 
dire  atrocities  of  the  reign  of  terror 
liad  commeu(^,  and  driven  away 
from  the  French  Revoluticm  all  the 
friends  of  freedom,  justice*  and  hu- 
manity, Mr.  lliiskisson  was  a  revolu- 
tionist, lie  enr'>ll»'.l  himself,  it  is  said, 
among  the  Jacobms,t  became 
a  member  of  the  etub  Qtmin^ingt- 
neuf.  We  have  heard,  but  never  saw 
it,  that  a  speech  of  his  in  FrsDCh,  de- 


*  Pindar,  Nem.vi.  7— 13.  Wv  at  tempt  a  translation  of  ths  whole  strophe^  which 
ifas  a  great  favourite  with  the  aucients. 

One  is  the  lineage  both  of  gods  and  men, 

From  the  same  mother  both  derive  their  birth ; 
But  nature,  wide  distinguishing  between. 

Divides  tho  sons  of  Heaven  frnm  those  of  Earth  t 
Heaven's  bi-aaen  thiwae  firm  and  eternal  stands, 

But  wa,  thongli  like  the  goA  In  ndnd  and  toul. 
Know  not,  by  day  or  night,  when  Fate  demands 

That  we  ihould  qpsed  to  our  appointed  goaL 

f  What  Is  in  the  text  is  a  oomnumly  reoeived  story.  Since  Bf r.  Butkissoa*s 

death,  the  fullcnving  letter,  addressed  to  some  gentleman,  whose  name  is  not  »;iven, 
has  been  published  l)y  Home  anonymous  authority*  We  give  it,  without  preteodiujp 
to  assign  what  may  be  its  claim  to  crcdibihty. 

Letter  from.  Mr.  Hmkisson  to  . 

My  dear  Sir,  — Many  liianka  for  your  very  kind  lett4>r.  I  am  aware  how 
faidnstrloasly  the  eshunnies  to  whidi  you  refer  have  been  dreulated  by  nuJeivlenoe, 
an<i  T  nm  eqtually  aware  that  in  many  instances  they  have  unwittingly  been  reoeivad 

as  truth. 

I  never  was  in  the  Jscnbin  Club  but  once  in  my  life.  I  went  there  as  a  speo 
MOT,  and  in  company  with  the  late  Mr.  Windham  and  the  Ute  Letd  Chichester, 
who  were  about  as  good  Jacobins  as  myself. 

^  The  dub  was  an  object  of  curiosity  to  foreigners  ;  and  in  the  indulgence  of 
that  eorioeity  we  went  to  one  sitting,  as  we  might  have  gone  to  a  bntl>fight  m 
Spain.  Voila  tout.  But  every  man  who  aspires  to  distinction  in  pubUc  Ulis,  mnst 
ky  his  aooount  to  he  assailed  with  such  unfiiir  wes|»ons. 

**  Vours  very  sincerely, 
8,  Gardms,  July  7.  «  W.  Hvsvissoir.'* 

We  certainly  have  heard  of  the  Diseours  prononce  par  M.  Huskusortf  Angiau. 
But,  as  we  have  never  seta  it,  we  cannot  vouch  for  its  anthentlcity.  It  is  awkward 
that  this  dinvowal  was  never  published  until  after  Mr.  Huskimon's  death,  and  then 
withmit  anv  arcompanyinp  name.  Thr  votioht-rs,  Windham  and  Lord  ChidWStf*, 
too,  are  unluddly  both  dead.   We  want  further  oonlirmatioa. 
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Uvered  at  lhat  dub,  was  published  in 
the  year  1791  In  Piuis.  The  views 
of  the  Jacobins  were,  from  the  heirin' 
ning,  sanf^^iinary  and  destructive;  but 
their  full  intentions  were  at  lirst 
known  only  to  the  leaders  of  the  par- 
ty ;  and  tmny  persons  who  would 
have  revolted  at  a  hint  of  the  project- 
ed doings  of  the  Marats,  Chabots, 
llobespierres;  and  other  monsters  in 
human  shape,  belonged  to  the  clnbs 
at  their  fiist  histitution.  Almost  all 
these  men  were  consigned  to  the  guil- 
lotine by  tlieir  associates  alter  they  had 
mounted  into  power. 

Whether  he  was  a  Jacobin  or  not. 
Air.  Iluskisaon  did  not  long  mingle  in 
French  politics.  At  the  period  of  the 
Revolution,  Lord  Gower,  the  present 
Marquejjs  of  Stafford,  was  our  ambas- 
sador in  Paris,  and  Mr.  Huskisson 
wxs  introduced  into  his  family,  by  a 
medical  service  he  rendered  to  I^dv 
Gower,  on  some  urgent  occasion,  when 
her  ladyship's  regular  phy:»icians  were 
not  at  hand.  He  accompanied  Lord 
Gower  on  his  return  to  England,  and 
here  exchancrr  d  the  trade  of  medicine 
for  tliat  of  politics.  His  patron  in- 
troduced him  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Mr.  Canning,  to  whom  his  talents 
and  universal  knowledge  soon  nocm- 
mended  him. 

lie  commenced  liis  official  career 
in  1796,  in  tiie  oflice  of  Mr.  Duudan, 
afterwards  Lord  Melville»  who  was 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
J>ep?>rtment.  Lord  Carlisle,  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Dundas,  brought  him 
into  Parliament  for  Morpeth.  He  af- 
terwards sat  for  LiskeanI,  Chichcateri 
and  finally  for  Liverpool.  In  1007, 
a  petition  was  presented  against  the 
return  of  him  and  his  colleague,  tlie 
Hon.  Mr.  Elliott,  for  Liskeard,  by 
the  unsQoceasful  candidate,  Captain 
TomliosoD.  The  case,  which  is  re> 
porter?  in  Dougla."?  on  Flections,  is  a 
curious  one.  The  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  pronounced  in 
fiwour  of  the  rstom,  but  made  a  dis* 
tinction  between  the  cases  of  the  mem- 
bers :  declarinL'  tht^  petition  against 
Mr.  Elliott  frivolous  and  vexatious,  but 
not  so  against  Mr.  Huskisson.  In 
I80g,  he  was  an  nnsncoessftd  candidate 
§or  Dover. 

He  was  appointed,  in  1800,  Receiv- 
er-general of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  a  Commissioner  of  Trade  and 
Plantetions ;  and,  in  1804,  joint  Se- 
cuetaiy  of  ^e  Treasury.   This  office 


he  r^gned,  in  1800,  oil  the  accession 
of  the  lUents.  On  the  return  of  his 

friends  to  power,  he  was  made  chief 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  ad- 
hered to  tlie  set  of  Mr.  Canning. 
When  that  gentleman  seceded,  in  con* 
sequence  of  his  quarrel  with  Lord 
Castlerenirli,  Mr.  IIu^1vi^>on  resigned, 
and  continued  out  of  ollice  for  some 
Lime,  in  1614,  he  succeeded  Lord 
Glenhervie  as  first  Commissioner  of 
Woods  and  Forests ;  and,  shortly  af« 
terwards,  received  the  lucrative  ap- 
pointment of  Colonial  Agent  to  Cey- 
lon. This  was  his  fir^t  oilicial  con- 
nexion with  the  oolontes,  and  he  re* 
tained  it  for  several  years.  Althouf^ 
Lord  Castlereagh  placed  his  name  on 
the  Coramittee  of  Finance  in  1H19,  he 
never  thought  of  admitting  him  mio 
the  Cabbiet,  where  Huskmn  would 
hare  strengthened  the  patty  of  the 
ever-intri'^mincr  Mr.  C:m!)ing.  When 
his  Ixiniship  died,'  and  tiie  star  of  Can* 
iimg  was  m  die  ascendant, —  {^poor 
Lonl  Liverpool  was  always  a  cipher 
in  the  adn^inistiation  titat  boie  his 
name,]  —  Mr.  Huskisson  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Cabinet,  as  i'residcnt 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Treajiurer 
of  the  Navy.  He  adhered  to  bis  friend 
when  tiie  political  extinction  of  Lord 
Liverpool  oroke  up  his  ill-assorted 
mnustry,  and,  in  1827,  became  Secre- 
tary for  tiie  Colonies. 

in  this  office  he  remained  under  the 
astounding  adniinistrution  of  Lord 
Goderich,  which  his  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Herries  contributed  principally  to  over- 
throw. The  debates  and  voluminous 
explanations  on  that  occasion  must  be 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers. 
The  most  amusing  part  of  the  busi- 
ness was,  that  poor  Lord  Goderich  re- 
signed because  ne  could  not  make  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentlemen  agree, 
and  immediately  on  his  Lordship's 
resignnation,  they  remained  in  the  ca- 
binet as  the  best  friends  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Huskisson's  adhesion  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  in  1828,  gave  great 
offence  to  tiie  family  and  friends  of 
Mr.  Canning,  who  considered  the  Duke 
as  in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  that 
statesmau*s  death.  Lady  Cannit^,  it 
is  saidy  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson, in  a  letter  more  distinguished 
for  the  plainness  and  openness  of  its 
style  than  for  its  allkbiliiy  or  polite- 
ness. If  they  were  angry,  they  soon 
had  their  revenge.  In  January  he 
joined  the  Duke and  in  May  the 
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Duke  turned  him  out.  He  had  di* 
vided  against  Mr.  Peel  on  the  very 
immaterial  question  of  East  Retford, 
and  he  received  in  tlie  House  of  Com- 
nMHis  a  bint  from  the  official  colleetor 
of  the  miDtstOTal  forces,  that  his  mu- 
tinous conduct  would  be  duly  reported 
at  head-quarters.  Scared  at  this  in- 
telligence^ he  wrote  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  a  hasty  note  ez|»lanatory 
of  his  conduct,  which  coirtaioed  an 
exprrNsion  that  niie;ht  be  mnstnicd 
into  a  fixed  determination  to  resign 
office.  At  this  the  Duke  immediately 
caught;  and  though  Hnskisson  ex- 
pUuned,  and  re- explained,  vowed, 
swore,  and  protested  that  nothing  was 
further  from  his  intentions,  it  was  all 
in  vain.  In  the  most  aSectionate  let- 
ten,  to  My  dear  Huslcisson,"  "  My 
dear  Duke'' maintained  that  there  was 
but  the  o5ie  reading-  of  the  original 
note ;  ihat  he  was  the  sole  commen- 
tator who  understood  the  passage ;  and 
in  his  own  emphatic  words,  which 
have  grown  almost  into  a  piovefb,  de- 
clared, tliat  there  was  **  no  mistake," 
and  there  should  be  no  mistake.  Mr. 
HuskissoD  was  obliged  to  yield,  and 
he  parted  from  office  never  to  retnm. 

As  a  politician  he  will  be  remem- 
bered only  by  his  commercial  mea- 
sures. He  was  the  apostle  of  free 
trade,  and  after  having  long  main- 
tained it  in  theofT,  be  was  at  last  able 
to  persuade  the  legislature  to  attempt 
it  in  pmrtice.  His  acute  and  plausible 
style  gamed  him  many  converts  ;  many 
more  were  convinced,  because  they 
understood  nothing  upon  the  sobject. 
Tlie  sophisms  of  the  modem  school  of 
political  economy  are  not  more  valu- 
able than  any  other  sophisms  ;  but  they 
are  so  wrapt  up  in  words,  that  it  takes 
what  has  the  appeamnoe  of  rsasoning 
to  follow  them  lor  the  purpoee  either 
.  of  acquiescence  or  refutation.  To 
those  who  recoil  tVoin  whatever  may 
make  any  demand  upon  the  reasoning 
fhcnlty,  it  is  sufficient  to  announce  the 
approach  of  an  argument  to  warn  them 
off  the  premises.  The  vast  bulk  of 
persons  who  compose  our  legislative 
assemblies  take  their  opinions,  on  any 
thing  that  presents  the  semblance  oif 
difficulty,  upcm  trust ;  a  name  once  ob- 
tained for  knowledge  <^f  an  abstnise 
appearance,  imposes  upon  them  rea- 
dily. How  few  among  them  under- 
stood one  word  of  the  jargon  published 
by  the  Bullion  Tonimittee  about  twenty 
years  ago  l-^md  yet  the  fame  of  clever- 


.  [Oct- 

ness  in  oompiling  some  porticos  of  ibat 

unread  and  unreadable  report,  or  in 
writin<]j  some  equally  dull  and  ill-f'on- 
sidered  pamphlets  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  nas  confemd  a  sort  of  tradi- 
tionaiy  glory  upon  that  small  creattue, 
Homer.  Common  sense,  as  well  as 
common  feeling  —  humanity,  decency, 
religion,  experience — all  were  revolted 
by  the  nauseous  book  of  Malthos; 
but  as  he  coolly  took  for  granted  his 
fiinf^nmonta!  fallncv,  and  without  at- 
temjituig  losissign  any  reason  whatever 
for  the  amazing  assertion,  that  man  is 
produced  so  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  inferior  animals,  or  the  vegetable 
race,  as  in  ten  ecnemtions  to  outstrip 
tlieir  production  iti  tht  r;ii;o  nf  512  to 
10;  (that  is  to  sa\',  thai  in  3uo  yean 
the  descendants  of  a  single  pair  would 
be  512,  who  would  not  he  ahle  to  pro- 
duce food  for  more  than  ten  person  ^ ; 
or,  as  he  expresses  it,  thvtt  ]io])ulaiioa 
increases  in  a  geometrical,  and  food  in 
an  arithmetical  ratio,)  an  assertioii 
which  one  would  think  could  have 
been  uttered  only  in  Bedlam  —  sported 
It  as  an  axiom,  and  having  so  f!one, 
made  a  bluster  ui  muilit:malicai  accu- 
racy m  deduang  detestable  corollariee 
from  the  original  lolly, — Malthns  was 
considered  as  an  authority,  to  contra- 
dict whom  was  to  set  you  down  as 
little  better  than  idiot.  M'CuUoch 
immortalised  himself  by  the  demoo- 
stiation  that  money  drawn  from  a 
country  enriched  it;  people  shrugged 
up  their  shoulders,  but  it  waii  proved* 
iu  short,  if  in  matters  lying  ever  so 
tittle  ont  of  the  ordhmry  topics  of  con- 
versation, any  paradox  dressed  up  in 
hard  words  he  luirdily  asserted,  it  will 
be  sure  to  impose  upon  tin:  nuiltittide 
as  something  profound,  iiie  tradm^ 
political  economist  of  the  nineteenm 
c^tury  is  in  all  respects  a  fitting  suc- 
cessor of  the  trading  akbemist  of  the 
fourteenth. 

Quackery  is  ^iill  more  obtain  of 
success  when  it  can  call  into  its  aid 
the  semblance  of  liberality.  Vnt 
trade  had  this  advantage  in  its  fhvoiir. 
It  was  extremely  liberal  to  consulLT 
the  iiite  rests  of  foreign  nations,  aud 
the  common  places  that  could  be 
poured  forth  on  the  subject  were 
endless.  In  such  "  a  field  of  words 
spread  here  and  there,"  I^rd  Ci ode- 
rich  delighted  to  expatiate,  rolling  and 
tumbling  in  swelling  sentences,  where 
the  greatness  and  expansion  of  the 
views  compensated  lor  the  want  of 
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thought  aiid  the  absence  of  infonna- 
tion.  The  antagonists  of  these  doo- 
trims  were  silenced  in  a  moment,  by 

an  uproar  n^inst  iUiberality,  morio- 
poly,  s*  Itlsli  views,  narrow  j'trincipl^, 
&c.  it  was  liard  to  staad  against 
such  an  outcry ;  and,  accordingly,  in 
a  fit  of  cosmopolite  enthusiasm,  each 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
his  neighbour.  A  spmal  reservation 
WBis  made  to  be  sure  for  every  man  s 
own  tndmduai  interest ;  but  Huskisson 
and  his  colleagues  had  stmnach  for 
them  all.  It  was  amusing  to  see 
when  his  syjilem  began  to  operate, 
what  a  clamour  each  particular  branch 
of  oommeroe  or  nmnufiM^re  made,  as 
ruin  advanced  upon  it  Even  then 
(and  in  a  great  measure  now)  tlie 
principle  was  so  indisputable  —  the 
liberality  so  enlaiged  —  the  compre- 
hensive wisdom  so  magnificent^ that 
the  sufierers  ventured  not  to  doubt  the 
soundness  of  all  these  fine  things  in 
general,  but  put  forth  their  own  case 
ns  ibe  solitary  exception  1  The  ship- 
owner thought  that  it  might  be  very 
well  that  the  trade  in  silk  should  be 
free ;  but  by  no  means  approved  of  the 
destriKtion  of  tlie  shipping  interesL 
Itie  silk  nanuiactnrer,  comparatively 
unmoved  at  the  calamity  or  the  man 
of  ships,  looked  with  rueful  counte- 
nance upon  the  desolation  of  his  own 
looms.  LiberaUty  was  the  order  of 
the  day ;  and  it  was  exactly  that  de- 
fined  by  Cato  in  Sail  us  t  —  **  aliena 
lx)na  largiri  lihcrafi'ns.'"  It  is  higldy 
liberal  to  give  away  the  property  of 
otlier  persons. 

It  would  be  unjust  and  untrue  to 
say  that  Mr.  Huskisson  was  a  man  of 
unkind  nntnrf  —  the  contrary  was  the 
case — but  iliere  are  some  pursuits  which 
rraider  tiie  heart  as  liard  as  the  nether 
jnillsloiie.  B&agendie  and  his  follow- 
ers feel  no  scruple  or  compunction  in 
layirrj' bnro  the  arteries  of  living  dogs, 
twisiijig  their  entrails,  suffocating  or 
poisoning  animals  of  all  kiuds;  blind- 
ing them  with  hot  wires,  &e.,  for  the 
urposes  of  promoting  physiological 
nowledge.  If  any  boHv  complain  of 
the  cruelty  of  this,  the  answer  is  ready. 
It  is  done  for  Uie  purpose  of  advancing 
n  seienoe,  the  knowled^  of  which 
may  be  rendered  mainly  serviceable 
in  suigery  or  medicine.  Hippocrates 
and  Galen  carried  it  further ;  tliey  ex- 
paimeuted  upon  living  men,  who, 
as  they  were  only  slaves,  were  no 
JDore  in  their  qres  than  the  unhappy 


greyhounds  and  rabbits  are  in  those 
of  Magendte.  fn  like  manner,  the 

political  economist,  steadily  looking 
at  his  objectj  viz.,  to  buy  a  rilmnd 
cheaj)er,  or  some  such  tlung,  admits 
that  he  IS  doiug  hurt  to  some  classes 
of  cdistii^  beings,  but  maintains  that 
the   evil  will  only  be  temponuy. 
Tho^o  of  the  present  generation  may 
pensh,  but  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  the  next  generation  will  be  in- 
creased.  We  are  not  going  in  tfiis 
casual  manner  to  discuss  the  effects  of 
free  trade,  nor  to  draw  high-coloured 
pictures  of  the  ruin  it  has  "  scRitered 
over  a  smiling  land;"  but  ibi  most 
zealous  partisans  must  admit  that  it 
has  occasioned  dire  distress,  for  the 
pre.sent  nt  least.    Tliis  the  free  traders 
allowed  even  in  parliament ;  but  con- 
tended that,  notwithstanding  tlie  cry 
of  dismay  coming  fnm  all  quartets  of 
the  Country,  thev  should  petsevere  in 
their  course.    Perish   the  operatives, 
sooner  than  our  principles,  was  tlieir 
motto.  It  was,  tnerefore,  impossible, 
for  ordinary  minds  at  least,  to  dis- 
connect Mr.  Huskisson  from  the  cruel 
results  of  his  system ;  and  it  cannot 
be  wondered  a^  that  on  lus  resigna- 
tion, the  vessels  in  the  river  were 
decorated  with  all  their  flsgs,  and  that 
tlie  lower  orders  of  manuracturers  of 
all  classes  kindled  bonfiros,  and  in 
other  methods  demuiistrated  that  they 
were  in  ecstasies  of  joy.  It  would 
have  been  impassible  to  explain  to 
them  that  thc'^e  measures,  the  ope- 
ration or^^  liiuli  they  felt  in  cold,  sick- 
ness, and  starvation,  were  truly  phi- 
losophiGal ;  and  in  the  end,  after  they, 
like  Magcndie's  puppies,  had  beoi 
sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  science, 
highly   beneficial  to   the  public  in 
general.    This  might  be  unreasonable 
on  the  part  of  the     operatives,"  as 
the  philosophers  call  the  objects  of 
their  experiments,   but  you  cannot 
expect  that   people  of  tlieir  narrow 
prejudices   can  see  the  merit  of  a 
Statesman,  who  starves  them  with  the 
best  intentions;  and,  ncrording  to  the 
last  number  of  the  WLntminnter  J?r- 
vietc.    Say  what  you  will  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  supporting  the  laws,  the 
pro|»iety  of  keeping  social  order,  the 
universal  good  produced  by  the  pu- 
nishmoiit  of  pvi1-<loff--  —  v.xfjv  the  ab- 
surdity of  looking  With  di&like  upon 
a  person  performing  a  usefol  and  pa- 
^notic  duty,  or  the  want  of  philosophy 
In  ooosideriBg  the  man  who  acts 
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inerely  as  the  machine  in  putting  the 
laws  in  force,  to  be  more  diiectly 

concerned  in  depriving  the  crimiDal  of 
life  than  the  judire  wlio  pronounces 
the  sentence,  the  kin;j;  who  ratifies  it, 
or  the  people  in  general  who  give  to 
the  monarch  the  power  of  the  swoni— 
adduce  these  and  a  thousand  topics 
besides,  with  all  the  eloquence  of  a 
Demostlienes,  and  the  omtory  of  a 
Cicero — and  yet  you  will  never  suc- 


ceed in  renderix^  the  hangman  a  po- 
pular fonctionary.   So  unphilosophi- 

cal  is  the  mob.  In  like  manner, 
whilp  the  sa^^es  of  the  school  of  ^T;d- 
thus  and  M'CuUoch  hailed  iiuskissou 
as  a  pillar  of  the  state,  the  starving 
artisan,  looking  at  his  cheerless  hearth, 
his  squalid  wife,  and  his  pining  chil- 
dren, could  not  be  persuaded  of  the 
merits  of  ihc  system,  or  appreciate  the 
kindness  of  hiiu 


I  Who  of  its  rigonr  would  not  bate  a  jot. 

Till  it  had  quenched  their  fire  and  banished  their  pot.** 


It  was  generally  supposed,  tliat 
Mr.  Uushisson  had  adopted  the  more 
iiltia,  at  least,  of  his  commercial  do&- 

trines,  out  of  a  desire  of  "  uniformi- 
ty^"—  of  givini?  a  completeness  to  the 
system — the  strenuous  inculcation  of 
which,  fonned  his  distingnishing 
mark  anion.:  liis  brother  statesmen. 
Father  llanlouin,  when  asked  wliat 
could  have  put  it  into  his  head  to 
maintain  that  Virgil  never  wrote  the 
j^neidf  replied,  that  he  did  not  rise 
at  four  oxlock  in  the  momin(r  for 
the  purpose  of  sayinp:  what  idl  the 
rest  of  the  world  had  saiil  before 
him.  liardouin,  in  a  word,  was  de- 
termined to  win  liteiaiy  and  critical 
fiune  hy  hardily  supporting  para- 
doxes—  it  was  the  only  unoccupied 
read  he  could  perceive  to  the  glory 
wliicli  he  sought.  As  Hardouin 
wished  to  he  a  critic^  so  Husiisson 
widied  to  l)e  a  minister— he  had  not 
the  command  of  tl)ose  usual  paths  to 
office,  which  birth  or  connexions  give. 
His  eloquence,  though  he  spoke  re- 
spectably, was  not  of  the  kind  which 
forces  itself  dictatorially  upon  pub- 
lic attention,  far  less  was  it  such 
as  could  command  the  obedient  ad- 
herence of  faction.  The  ordinary 
avenues  were  pre-occupied  by  other 
aspirants;  but  the  character  of  a 
merely  commercial  poUtician  was  ra- 
ther new.  In  this,  then,  he  ap- 
peared, and  became  the  head,  if  not 
of  a  party,  yet  of  a  small  school, 
which  made  up  for  its  want  of  num- 
bers by  continued  noise  in  news- 
papers, reviews,  pamphlets,  and  lec- 
tures. England  had  grown  nch  by 
steady  adherence  to  maxims  which, 
whemer  philosophical  or  not,  are 
those  which  have  a  prima  facie  ap- 
■j)carance  of  common  sense  in  their 
favour,  and  have  been  acted  upon 
by  all  nations  which  have  accumu- 


lated wealth.  It  therefore  was  a 
mark  of  a  great  mind,  to  say  that 
all  these  maxims  were  wrong — that 
we  and  other  countries  had  become 
rich  contrary'  to  all  rule,  and  tliat 
we  ought  to  i-everse  our  practice 
without  delay.  It  was  jost  Father 
Hardouin  in  politics,  determined  not 
to  do  any  tiling  that  otheis  had  done 
before. 

Iluskisson  was  the  great  commercial 
statesman,  and  this  fiime  procured  him 

office.  While  there  he  relaxed  litde 
from  lijc  path  he  laid  down.  If  dis- 
tress Avns  so  universal  ns  to  render 
it  impossible  to  deny  its  existence,  it 
was  aedamd  to  be  temponiy.  llite 
was  die  grand  card,  but  there  were 
minor  trumps.  If  ninety-nine  parishes 
%vere  starving,  and  the  hundredth  but 
lialf  stan'ed,  its  prosperous  conditiou 
was  immediately  quoted  as  a  proof  of 
the  feUacy  of  all  assertions  reflecting 
the  condition  of  the  rest.  When 
whole  districts  remonstrated  in  public 
meetings  against  the  system  by  which 
they  were  ground  to  Ute  earth,  a  gen- 
tleman started  up  in  Parliament  to 
contradict  their  testimony,  upon  the 
assnfxnce  of  some  anonymous  corre- 
spondence, in  all  probability  a  pawn- 
broker, that  hU  particular  businesi 
was  Boorishing.  The  seasons  also 
were  of  great  service,  though  Hus- 
kisson  never  pressed  them  into  the 
service  of  a  King's  speech,  as  we  have 
seen  since  he  was  ejected.  From  Oc- 
tober to  March  the  severity  of  winter 
accounted  for  any  calamity  that  might 
happen  —  the  nn<ottlf'<!  slate  of  the 
spring  explained  lor  a  couple  of  months 
i^utlier  on — and  the  three  summer 
months  brought  with  them  the  plagna 
of  the  Irish.  Any  shifty  and  tem- 
porary excuse  was  sufficient  in  the 
eyes  of  x\\o^  far-seeing  philosophers 
to  account  for  the  never-ending  prea- 
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sure  —  any  gieam  of  prosperi^  in  a 
ptttkular  botmeas,  or  a  peoiliarly 
lituated  dklrict»  smed  as  a  proof 

to  their  generalisincj  minds  that  all 
\v:?s  ritirht.  And  liiese  paltry  and 
ciuidiih  day -by -day  defences  were 
made  in  the  &oe  of  iocrewinc  poor- 
ntes,  dmcMing  excise,  and  tales 
of  wages  and  earnings  depreciatinpr 
to  sunii  of  incredible  smallness.  As 
we  write,  we  perceive  that  Mr.  Hume, 
a  free-trader  of  the  first  magnitnde, 
declared  at  a  dinner  given  to  him  in 
Glasgow,  that  a  woman,  by  thirteen 
to  fourteen  hours*  work,  may  earn  the 
sum  of — Tua£LP£>€£.  These  philo- 
sophers claim  the  perspicacity  of  the 
engle,  but  in  leali^  they  surpaM  the 
blindness  of  the  mole. 

No  doubt  or  di.shclicf  appears  to 
have  crossed  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hus- 
Idssoi),  of  the  soundness  of  las  doo- 
trinesy  until  he  had  lost  his  place. 
Being  then,  in  eome  degree  at  least, 
thrown  upon  popular  support,  ho 
thou^^ht  he  mii;ht  as  well  lucpme 
among  the  peoj)le  what  was  tlie  cause 
0t  thor  aveision  to  a  system  that 
was  so  charming  in  the  eyes  of  pn^ 

feasors,  new'vpn]>er  writer^^,  reviewers, 
spouters  at  debatnig  clubs,  and  dihor 
such  U^hts  of  the  age.  The  result 
tras,  his  dedatlng  himself  open  to 
further  conviction,  and  ready  at  the 
end  of  n  thirty  years*  "  mission"  to 
in'jcirc  whether  he  had  not  been  all 
along  under  a  mistake.  Hiis  is,  to 
be  soie^  an  ofdinary  accident  in  the 
best*iegnlated  schools  of  political 
economy — precious  science  that  it  is! 
Mr.  M'Culloch,  after  having  wTitten 
and  re-writtoi  reams  of  paper,  to 
prove  that  the  poor-laws  were  con- 
tiary  to  all  loond  principles''  — 
nuisances  that  ought  to  br  n''<i!ished 
Sd  England,  and  never  iiurodnccd 
into  Ireland — has  since  modijicd  his 
opioiooy  so  ftr  as  to  give  his  testi* 
noay  in  their  ftvour.  As  we  pass,  we 
cnnr  nt  ]i<  Ip  wondering  at  the  judicial 
stujiiility  of  tiiose  [)eople  who  thiuk 
themselves  the  wise  jnir  euxtiitnce. 
In  1825,  it  was  thought  possible  to 
abolish  the  poor-laws,  end  to  fling 
the  manufacturing  people  upon  their 
own  industiy,  re<juited  as  it  would  be 
at  the  rate  of  threepence  a  day !  — 
«  Here  is  wisdom  I'* 

If  Iluskisson's  philosophy  recom- 
mended him  to  parliament  in  jTrncnil, 
it  recommeTided  him  to  Mr.  Canning 
jn  particular.    Mr.  Canning  had  all 


the  airs  and  graces  that  could  com* 
mand  a  debating  club.  His  know* 
ledee  of  Latin  was  consideiable,  and 

he  had  several  sentences  out  of  the 
hrst  book  of  V  irgil  by  heart,  which  he 
quoted  with  considerable  variety  and 
effect.  He  mounted  a  climax  toler* 
ably  w  ell,  and  had  made  a  good  many 
similes,  which  a  little  care  would  have 
rendered  int<»  rf'S]»rctable  conundrums. 
In  the  Antijticobm  he  had  written 
several  squibs,  and  was  the  author 
of  Praise  him,  praise  him.  Brother 
Bragge.'*  No  man  surpassed  him  in 
a  fuio  flow  of  excellent  words,  which 
took  their  places  with  a  most  won- 
derful degree  of  order,  considering 
their  quantiw,  and  the  uselessness  of 
so  many  of  the  number.  In  common- 
places he  was  judiciously  stocked, 
and  he  kept  them  in  good  order. 
Then  he  was  confident,  noisy,  bully- 
ing, and  having  fought  one  duel,  it 
was  suspected  na  might  fight  juio^er* 
With  all  these  qualifications,  he,  more- 
over, posscsscil  a  fund  of  most  pro- 
found and  well-compacted  ignorance, 
on  which  the  flashing  glories  of  his 
ihetofic  shone, 

**  Uhe  pearls  upon  an  Ethiop*s  aim.** 

He  was,  therefore,  the  light  of  Ins 
section ;  but  all  brilliaucy  would  not 

do,  and  Uuskisson  was  the  shade. 
Without  a  metaphor,  Mr.  Canning 
determined  tltat  as  he  was  to  be  the 
wit,  somebody  else  was  to  be  tiie 
philosopher;  and  Huskisson  was  the 
man.  The  one  was  the  dulce — the 
other  tlie  utile.  Hence  the  venera- 
tion of  Canning--— a  man  who  accepted 
the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  £jc* 
chequer,  with  a  oonlnsion  that  he 
could  never  cast  up  a  column  of 
accounts,  or  comprehend  tlie  mys- 
teries of  the  ledger.  We  shall 
learn,"  said  he, — and  the  intimation 
was  plmsant  to  the  country  which 
was  to  be  honoured  with  his  services, 
— «  j^si  xxa  f^o  tilo?!!^/'  Tlie  peculiar 
knowledge  of  liie  liuskissonian  school 
must  therefore  have  appeared  to  him 
most  magnificent;  and,  at  all  events, 
it  was  useful,  as  giving  solidity  to  a 
debute.  As  !Mr.  ('annin*/  played  the 
part  of  i^etit  Andre,  it  wiis  requisite 
to  have  a  Trois  EcheUes.  The  figures 
of  speech  were  left  to  one  —  (^f  arith- 
metic lo  the  other.  It  was  Mr.  lliis- 
kisson's  misfortune,  ihnt  Mr.  Can- 
ning's successor  in  oftice  had  other 
merits  und  talents  than  diwe  mere 
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speechifying  to  support  him,  anrl  that 
he  was  determined  to  till  his  own 
political  economy  department,  as  well 
as  all  other  departmeDts  of  his  gOTern* 
ment.  A  prejudice  exists  against  hold- 
ing the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury 
in  commcndnm  with  the  Oxford  Blues, 
else  we  liave  do  doubt  tliat  his  Grace, 
^  prime  mioister,  would  have  proved 
himself  as  eminent  a  theologian  as  he 
lias  shewn  himself  a  financier.  It 
is  beyond  (iuestion  that  he  would 
have  ionned  a  Cabinet  to  have  sworn 
to  it. 

Mr.  Ht]8kis8(m*8  disjunction  from 
the  Canning  party,  by  coalescing  with 
the  Duke  of  VV  eiiington,  had  left  him 
DO  power  of  resisting  the  mandate 
that  drove  btm  into  the  cold  woild 
outside  of  office.  His  nnbeodin;  ni- 
nisterialism  through  so  many  p^enera- 
tions  of  ministers  had  cut  him  off 
from  Whig  sympathy.  Tlie  thorough 
Tofies  were  in  those  days  vrith  tne 
Duke,  {Ocaan  homimm  mentes  /)  and 
uttered  a  sliout  of  joy  at  tlie  overthrow 
of  the  last  remnant  of  the  Canning 
clique.  Besides,  they  never  liked  lius- 
kisson's  system ;  for  in  the  Tories  m 
Concentrated  those  stupid  prejudices 
in  f;vvour  of  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, which,  in  oilier  ages  and  places, 
passes  for  common  sense.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  his  administration, 
it  was  plain  to  see,  that  the  Duke  did 
not  much  admire  the  company  of  his 
"  dear  friend."  When  Mr.  Huskisson, 
in  Liverpool,  was  called  to  account 
for  coalescing  with  so  illiberal  a  pre* 
mier,  (the  Duke  has  since  improved), 
he  ventured  to  say,  that  his  Grace 
had  entered  into  some  «=ti])ulations 
as  to  supporting  the  views  ot  the  free- 
tiadexs.  The  Duke  lost  no  time  in 
contradicting  this  assertion  most  un- 
ceremoniously in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  poor  Huskisson  was  obliged  to 
stammer  out  a  lame  apology  in  the 
Commons.  From  that  moment,  it 
was  plain  to  all,  ((o  use  Gait's  words, 
in  his  pleasant  Life  oj' Lord  Bj/ron\ 
"  who  liave  ever  looked  upon  the 
effects  of  fortune  upon  individuals, 
that  Hnskisson's  part  in  the  ministry 
was  neatly  done."  The  first  false  step 
was  sure  to  be  fatal.  It  had  pleased 
Mr.  Canning  to  tnVe  a  different  view 
of  Uie  manner  iu  which  the  elective 
ftanchise,  then  astray,  (that  of  East  Ret- 
ford,) was  to  be  disposed  of,  from  that 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then 
in  opposition,  had  chosen  to  espouse. 


Huskisson  thought  with  Canning  of 
course  ^ — Mr.  Peel  with  the  Duke. 
The  unlucky  question  was  protracted 
into  anodier  administratioa ;  and  the 
two  Secretaries,  now  in  the  same 
Cabinet,  divided  ncainst  one  another, 
contrary  to  all  precedent.  The  hair 
stood  upon  the  head  of  Holmes,  and 
the  hours  of  Huskisson  were  ouift- 
bereil.  It  was  evident  that  this  East 
Retford  business  was  meroly  a  pre- 
tence;  and  if  the  tin  n  u])[)*u)ent5, 
now  the  zealous  supporters  uf  minis- 
ters, were  right  in  meir  supposition, 
that  the  amnfcement  which  has  beai 
rnrried  may  mntfrially  promote  the 
parliamentary  irjHvience  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  we  should  suppose  that, 
under  existing  circumstances,  the  plan 
which  Huskisson  supported  is  thai 
which  the  Cabinet  would,  in  its  secret 
soul,  have  eventually  preferred.  But 
any  thing  will  do  for  a  quarrel,  when 
there  Is  a  necessity  for  nudcing  or  find- 
ing one. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  ITuskisson's  his- 
tory' may  be  briefly  to!d.  In  1B^?>, 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  forcing  hts 
way  back  into  office,  and  the  Duke 
had  no  idea  of  accepting  his  services 
of  his  own  accord.  1829  was  en- 
gaged wholly  by  the  one  question, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others;  and  in 
that  question  Huskisson  vras  com- 
pelled by  the  uniform  tenour  of  his 
politics,  to  support  the  administra- 
tion. In  the  session  of  1830  he  was 
beginning  to  arrange  a  line  of  oppo* 
sition  which  might  have  made  him 
again  of  importance.  A  couple  of 
years  had,  in  a  great  measure,  broken 
the  links  that  bound  him  to  the  acts, 
and  implicated  him  in  the  policy  of 
his  former  colleagues.  He  was  gra- 
dually withdrawing  from  the  rigour 
of  his  commercial  policy,  be- 
ginning to  conciliate  the  conntry 
party.  But  a  single  session  is  too 
short  to  arrange  an  efficient  opposi- 
tion; and  the  last  was  rendeiea,  in 
practice  and  reality,  much  shorter 
than  usual,  hy  tlie  illness  and  death 
of  George  the  Fourth.  In  the  uext, 
as  we  have  said,  he  must  have  taken 
a  prominent  lead;  we  foar,  thai  he 
had  not  firmness  sufficient  to  hax'e 
resisted  the  temptation  of  office,  and 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  he,  or 
his  party  for  him,  was  coquetting  with 
the  Duke  ever  since  the  last  elec- 
tions. If  he  had  conducted  a  vigorous 
opposition^  it  would  have  enabled  him 
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to  dictate  liis  own  tenns — and  at  the 
▼ery  moment  when  these  Ihoughts 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  passing 

in  his  mina ;  when  llie  object  of  hh 
constant  ambition  was  again  wilhiu 
his  grasp — then  he  was  struck  to  tlie 
earth,  and  fell  a  mangled  and  bleedtnff 
victim  beneath  the  car  of  his  latest  and 
greatest  political  mcmy.  How  stiik- 
intr  is  the  observation  of  old  iticiiard 
liaxtor ! — 

"■It  hnth  been  my  long  observation  of 
many,  that  when  they  have  attempted 
great  works  and  have  just  finished  them ; 
or  have  niined  at  great  things  in  the 
world,  and  have  just  obtained  them  ;  or 
have  lived  in  much  trouble  and  wnstttie- 
ment,  and  have  Just  overaome  them,  and 
lieg-fn  -^ith  some  content  to  look  upon 
their  condition  and  rest  in  it,  they  are 
imaDyneer  to  death  or  rain.  Yoalcnoir 
the  8t<nr^  of  the  fool  in  the  Go^I :  when 
a  man  is  once  at  this  language — Sotil, 
take  thy  ease,  or  rest;  the  next  news 
veoally  'is,  Than  fool,  this  night,  or  this 
month,  or  this  year,  shall  they  require 
th^  soul ;  and  then  whose  shall  these 
thiD^lje?  O,  what  houM  is  there  wliere 
this  fool  dwelleth  net?** 

The  political  conaequenoes  of  Mr. 
Huskisson's  death  may  be  highly  im- 
portant, as  far  as  the  stability  of  t!ic 
ministry  is  concerned.    According  to 
the  opinion  of  some,  the  lJuke  of  W  el- 
lington has  suflbred  a  loes — cithers, 
who  appear  to  be  better  informed, 
regard  ine  death  of  Mr.  Iluskisson  as 
a  fortunate  "  accident"  for  the  admi- 
niiitration.    It  was  generally  supposed 
tfiat  Lord  FalmenMmi,  Mr.  C.  \\  ynn, 
Mr.  W.  Hoiton,  even  Messrs.  C.  and 
R.  Gram,  (persnnanv  :umoyr  d  though 
they  were  ijy  the  ratlier  ini pertinent 
int^ference  of  the  Peel  family  with 
their  elections— an  interference  which 
they  amply  revenged)  wonid  have 
offered  no  very  strenuous  opposition  to 
an  arrangement  with  the  Duke ;  but 
his  Grace,  it  is  said,  did  not  like  to 
aaaociate  hunaelf  with  Mr.  Huskisson. 
Tlie  Duke  has  no  fimcy  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  persons  of  intf^llert  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Lords  Batiiursi  or  i-^lien- 
borough.    An  ably-written  pamphlet, 
but  highly  laudatory  of  his  Grace's 
axiMocmcy,  under  the  title  of  "  Go- 
vernment without  Whigs,"  has  some 
remarks  upon  this  propensity  of  our 
Prime  Minister. 


^  The  admhiistration  is  said  to  consist 
eftheDukeofWeilhiglonalonei  why? 

Because  it  is  more  united  than  any  to 
which  the  country  lias  been  accustoined, 
shMe  the  days  of  Mr.  Pitt.  It  Is  guided 
by  the  same  spirit,  swayed  by  the  same 
principles,  and  actuated  by  one  oommon 
will  in  all  its  several  branches.  We  have 
not  now,  as  fbnnerly,  a  diviM  cabinet; 
it  is  no  longer  npce^sary  to  humour  the 
sepnrnte  views  of  particular  individuals, 
in  order  to  keep  tliem  together ;  the  evil 
so  mnch  complained  of  by  the  late  Mr. 
Cunning,  when  he  attributed  much  of 
the  expenses  of  the  di^erent  departments 
to  the  narrow  r^;ard  of  each  minister  to 
liis  own  particular  offios^  withoat  snlBo 
l^ent  consideration  for  the  arrangements 
of  the  others,  is  now  happily  done  away 
with,  and  the  last  dementt  of  diseonl 
were  removed  from  the  cabinet,  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Canning  party  from  its 
counsels.  The  government  is  now,  in 
this  respect,  what  that  of  Chatham  and 
Pitt  was,  and  what  that  of  Canning 
would  most  certainly  have  been,  had 
that  stat4^man  lived,  and  liad  power  to 
reduce  liis  government  to  a  SMid  con* 
sistency,'  a  closely  united  cabinet.**  * 

Hie  author,  surely^  has  been  at- 
.tempting  a  joke. 

liieie  are  few  things  in  "  Joe  Mil* 
ki^  better  than  this.  All  discord  ia 
happily  done  away  with  —  it  is  not 
necessar}'  to  humour  individuals— the 
Cabuiet  is  closely  united  —  and  this 
is  intended  for  praise.   In  the  fiunout 
year  Julio  et  Ca$are  ConsuUbus,  the 
same  panegyric  would  have  applied. 
After  Caesar  had  driven  Bibulus  out 
of  the  forum,  there  was  the  utmost 
unanimity  among  the  Consuls,  becanse 
their  number  was  reduced  to  one.  In 
the  council  of  King  Ferdinand,  or 
Don  Miguel,  or  Sultan  Mahmoud,  we 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  discord ; 
but  whether  such  anangement  hi  con- 
ducive to  the  public  advantage,  con* 
sistent  with  what  used  to  be  called 
Ent^lish  notions  of  government,  or  com- 
plimentary to  the  members  of  the  Ca- 
Dinet,  who  figure  in  the  capacity  of 
so  many  footmen,  whom  it  is  not  ne« 
cessary  to  humour  or  consult,  is  a  dif- 
ferent mt^tter.  In  the  next  page,  wc  find 
liie  autiior  panegyrising  Lord  Lynd- 
huiet  as  an  equity  judge  1 !  1  — The  an- 
thor  has  attempted  a  bard  task. 

As  Mr.  Iluskisson  was  a  person 
who  should  be  "  humoured  *,  and 
although,  perhaps,  duly  humbled  by 


*  OovenmsBt  without  Whtes.  Being  an 
Oorwninenty"  and  the  Edinborj^  Revieirer. 


to  the  Cenntry  witiumt  • 
1880.  flalchard. 
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Mm  tmaat  expulsion,  yet  still  supe- 
rior to  the  company  of  body-guards 
coHorted  round  the  FicM-Marslial  of 
tile  Treasuns  it  h  not  likely  lliat  his 
accession  v^ould  be  agreeable.  His 
death,  in  our  opinion,  removes  one  dif- 
ficulty. But,  as  the  lale  Mr.  Canning 
would  have  said,  (if  he  had  read  so  iar 
io  the  iEueid), 

^_Uno  avulso  non  deficit  alter ; 

or,  to  quote  Hoiace,  a  more  recondite 

author — 

Quid  tp  pxemta  juvat  spinis  de  plnrilms 

una  ? 

or,  in  plain  Laglisl»,  all  tlie  Duke's 
difficulnes  will  not  be  put  an  end  to 

by  the  accession  even  of  the  IIus- 
kissoniaiis.  A  clever,  tbondi  hastily 
wrilti  n  pmiphlet,  "  The  iCesult  of  the 
General  Election,"  *  puts  his  Grace's 
troubles  in  a  very  clear  point  of  view. 
The  book  of  Numbers,  the  writer  ob- 
serves, "  for  the  first  time,  under  the 
rpipTi  of  King  Arthur,  is  a  pleasing 
voluiiiu  ior  the  contemplation  of  men 


Iq  oppowtion.*'  The  elections  have 
not  turned  up  as  Mr.  William  Uolmei 

hud  calculated. 

The  Treasury  estimate  makes  their 
ffain  iorty  lu  Kngland,  five  in  Scotland, 
and  nine  in  Ireland —in  all  fifty-four; 
their  loss-,  twenty-five  in  England,  one 
in  Scotland,  and  seven  ia  Ireland~-ia 
all  thirty-three ;  being  a  total  glla  cf 
twenty-one  upon  the  balance. 

"  Admitting  Scotland  to  he  cn'ven  cor- 
rectly, let  us  examine  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  see  whether  there  be  any 
IbundaUon  for  the  calculation. 

"  Take,  first  of  all,  the  allep:ed  1m<;  of 
twenty-five  i  there  is  nothing  iike  the 
details  of  names.  We  know  that  the 
following  members  have  hern  returned 
in  the  room  of  those  set  opposite  to  their 
names,  and  for  the  places  in  the  third 
fwiiiMw.  Whidi  of  the  naoMs  in  ooliunn 
I.  are  likely  to  rote  T^  ?th  ffovemmentF 
"Which  of  those  in  column  iL  ever  voted 
i^nst  it  ?  Those  are  the  only  quet- 
t^s.  Let  the  Duke  and  his  flatterers 
answer  them,  or  give  op  their  cnlnda- 
tion  of  having  lost  only  twenty-nve  by 
the  Disiebition. 


I. 


HEW  MEHBSaS. 


—  A  dean  e. 
liord  Ebrington. 


8lr  W.  B.  Folkes. 

_  Beaiimont. 
— .  Santitord. 
.  Briscoe. 

 Tyrrell. 

Lord  Belgrave. 

Lord  Fordtrieh* 

Hon.  G.  A.  Ellis. 
Lord  Seymour. 

mm-  EhlCe. 

mm,  Laboachere. 

—  Syke^. 

Sir  R.  Gresley. 

mmm  Omnt. 

_  Itfarshall. 
General  Pabuer. 

—  Wail. 
V—  Howard* 

Brougham. 
.  Lefevre. 

 Philpotts. 

Sir  C.  Lemon. 

—  Morrison* 


Tiord  C.  Manners. 

—  iiastard. 
Bramston. 

—  Wodehouse. 
Hon.  H.  Liddell. 
Sir  T.  Lethbridge. 
 Pallmer. 

Sir  T.  Oooch. 
_  Davenport. 

Sir  R.  Lushington. 
Sir  C.  PofflriUe. 
^  Striitt. 
_  Heathoote. 
General  Pesehy; 

 Batley. 

Sir  U.  Uardtuge. 
-.Peel. 

—  Stephenson. 
I/ord  Btecknook. 
—I  Norton. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 
Hon.  P.  Bouverie* 

—  Powell. 

—  Cooper. 

—  Barclay. 
^Halse. 


} 


IIL 


PLACES. 


COUNTIES. 

Cambruiffethir0» 

Essex. 
Norfolk- 

Northumberlaiuk 

Surref. 
Suffolk. 
Cheshire* 

BomoiroBs. 
Csnlsrtefy. 

OakhamfHotu 

cownwy* 

Taunton. 

Duriiaui. 

LeomntUr* 

Bath. 
Guildford, 

I>9wnten, 

Penryn, 


•  Tlie  Result  of  the  General  Election  ;  or,  MTiat  has  the  Polte  of  WelUngUm 
gained  b;  the  l>ia«elu.Uoa?   London,  l&SQ.  Ridgway, 
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I. 

VKltBEBS. 


Hon.  P.  P.  Bouverie. 
I.(.r(l  C.  Churchhil!. 
liou.  —  Jerningbam. 
Yflllen  Stuart. 
Sir  C.  WethereO. 
Sir  O.  Wfin'nder* 
Lord  dtomiouu 
— .AttWUMd. 

Lyitoii  Biilwer. 
Hon.  A.  Ihiuoombe. 

>  Hiighe«. 
^BaOUe. 

. —  Bvncr. 

bir  C.  Constable, 


II. 


OLD  MEMBERS. 


—  Peel. 
Lord  Ashley, 

—  Sutrkie. 

—  Hon*  A«  IiBgge. 
Sir  A.  Onut. 

—  Lott. 

—  Munday* 
^Dawkina. 


nr. 

PLACES. 


} 


—  Lockbart. 
_ArkwTigiit. 

—  North. 

—  Villiert. 


BOBOUOUS. 

CoekermotUhm 
Woodstock, 

Aldbormtgh* 
Boniton. 

Borouf^ridffe. 

WUton. 

Bassetlaw* 

Ojt/urd, 

Bye. 

Milbome  Pofi» 
Hedotu 


^  Hwe,  then,  are  forty  changes — mi- 
niatarial  men  turned  out  and  opposition 

nipfi  ?»rAnc;'ht  hi — instead  of  twentv-fivp, 
making  a  diifereuu;  of  exactly  fii'tceu ; 
ranaeqnaitly.  If  w»  take  the  Treasury 
account  of  its  own  gain  of  forty,  upon 
thp  l»  ilanre  in  England,  instead  of  gain- 
iiig  til  teen,  they  gain  not  one !  and  upoa 


the  whole  election  their  gain  is  reduced 
from  twenty-one  to  six,  allowing  them 
bp  quite  rlj^^ht  in  their  estimate  oC 
gaining  two  in  Ireland. 

^  But  their  Irish  calculation  is  still 
more  erroneous  than  their  Engtiab,  at 
the  foUowiog  table  wiU  shew  tmm» 


I. 

KEW  MEMBEllS. 

IL 

OLD  MEMBERS. 

III. 

VLACSS. 

O'Gorman  Mahon. 
Sergeant  Lefroy* 
Sir  J.  Burke. 
A.  l^roy. 

—  Leader. 

—  Jones. 
P.  Hrowne. 
O'Connor  Don. 

—  M^yse. 

A.  Chichester. 
Colonel  O'Gzady. 

—  0*Brfen. 
Croktf. 

bir  (i.  K.  Fetherston. 

—  Doherty* 

—  Dawson, 
Lord  Bingham. 

—  King. 

—  Hutdiinson* 
liord  StopfonI. 
Massy  Dawson* 

Clare. 

Dublin  Univerriiif, 

Loiiu/ord  Citunijf, 

Mayo. 
Roscommon, 
Tipperary, 
Wejp/ord  Countff, 
Lkmmiok  CmaUg* 

•*  W'e  repeat  the  question  upon  these 
tindeniable  retnma*  WMdi  of  the  names 
in  thr  first  column  will  ever  be  found  in 
a  mioisterial  division,  and  which  of  the 
names  in  the  second  were  ever  wanting 
to  bock  the  Duke  in  the  httt  fleisioa  of 
Parliament  ?  Btit  of  these  new  Mem- 
bers, all  opposed  to  Government,  there 
ave  no  less  than  eleven.  TheTreasory 
estimate,  of  twenty^enSy  allows  the  Op* 
position  only  to  have  gained  six  in  Ire- 
land:  here,  then,  is  another  deduction 
efftve  to  t« made  from  the  balaaeei  and 
thus  It  is  demonstrated  that,  giving  the 
Minister  credit  for  >»eini.'  y^prft»'•f|v  ami- 
rate  in  all  his  caicuiatujus,  oi  the  larty'. 


nine  which  he  says  he  has  gained  ia 
England  and  Ireland,  there  must  be  de- 
ducted from  that  the  Opposition  gain, 
not  of  tlurty-two,  as  he  and  his  *  para- 
dtn*  (may  they  pardon  the  word  which 
comes  10  aatnnulyf)  wOdly  imagine,  bnt 
fifty-oHf  :  making  ii]m»?!  tlip  only  part  of 
the  empire  where  ttiere  are  elections,  er 
any  thing  like  eleotions,  a  lem  of  exactly 
Itfo  voles,  instead  of  a  |^n  of  seventeen, 
and  upon  the  whole  operation  a  gain  of 
one  vote^  instead  of  twenty-one 

Now,  this  is  taking  the  thing  far  too 
favourably  for  Ministt  i;*.  W  e  have 
gone  over  Uie  iiat;  anU  m  the  uumber 
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of  persons  of  declared  politics,  we 
Hiinic  Mioiitei*  ave  in  a  minority  of 
forty.   But  what  is  of  more  import- 

ance,  all  the  new  members,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  and  many  of  the  old,  have 
been  obliged  to  pledge  themselves,  on 
pain  id  expulsion,  with  their  eoogti- 
tnenlSt  to  support  measures  of  economy 
and  retrenchment,  whicli,  we  venture  to 
say,  that  Mp^srs,  Planta  and  D,i\vson, 
in  Treasury  assembled,  consider  as  the 
veiy  worst  and  most  flagitioaa  species 
of  (mposition.  At  least  a  hundred  new 
pleages  of  this  kind  have  been  exacted. 

This  pamphlet  (we  think,  by  the  pun- 
geocy  and  the  sUp-slop  writing,  to  saj/ 
Hoihtng  of  the  evaittittng  reaarenee  to 
the  Lowthertf  it  was  Mrrilfen  by  Mr. 
Brougham)  contains  so  graphic  and  so 
just  an  account  of  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  that  we  must  extract  it. 

*^  The  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst  has 
notoriooBly  disappointed,  by  his  indo- 
lence, nil  who  hnd  formed  any  expecta- 
tions of  him.  He  is,  by  oomniOD  con- 
sent, the  niost  inelBeirat  Keeper  to  whom 
the  Great  Seal  has  been  intrusted  sisee 
Lord  Bathnrst,  whose  beir^t>law  would 
make  as  good  a  chancellor  as  either  his 
noble  and  learned  eneestor,  or  his  noble 
and  learned  colleague.  No  doubt,  as  far 
as  personal  weight  and  rnnsideration  goes 
^the  dignity  derived  from  consistency, 
Steadiness  of  principle,  and  all  that  goes 
to  make  up  public  virtue — the  prpsrnt 
Ministry  may  boast  of  a  share  in  the  per- 
eon  of  its  First  Law  Officer  such  as  none 
other  ever  had,  and  such  as  it  would  be 
abeolutely  cruel  to  examine  in  detail. 

Among  his  colleagues  the  Karl  of 
Aberdeen  stands  distingaished  (bold  aa 
the  assertion  may  to  some  appear)  for 
that  nnion  of  feebleness  with  presump. 
tion_of  incapacity  in  every  other  man's 
eyes,  with  all-sulndency  in  his  own  — 
whicli  constitutes  tlip  ridunlous  in  cha- 
racter. It  is  from  sucli  orimnals  that  the 
pencil  of  Cervantes  drew  the  Baratarian 
Government  of  Sancho  Panza,  that  of 
Sheridan  hi?  Lord  Burleigh,  and  of  Swift 
his  UuUiver  drawing  upon  the  King  of 
Brobdignag.  Mankfild  iuMreyet  to  Mam 
one  single  ground  upon  which  this  lord 
slwmld  affect  to  hold  any  other  given 
lurd  cheap ;  and  yet  be  never  opens  his 
SMRitb  but  to  try  seme  dnmsy  sneer.  He 
ie  supposed  to  nn^  e  studied  under  Mr, 
Pitt,  who  had  some  right  tu  indulcfe  ia 
such  supercilious  demeanour.  Tiie  11  in- 
dooa  have  an  apologne  of  a  dweif 
used  to  keep  company  with  a  giant,  and, 
seeing  him  always  hx^nc  down  upon 
the  crowd,  got  Ae  haUt  of  liKdcittg  down 
when  he  saw  men  whose  middles  he 
oouldjost  icaeb  standing  upon  tiptoe.  • 


^  The  other  members  of  the  Cabins 
it  is  rsally  difleuls  for  any  one  not 

hfivlng'  a  peculiarly  retentive  momory, 
or,  a«  ]\fr.  Brougham  would  say,  '  not 
being  good  at  proper  names,'  to  recollect. 
One,  indeed.  Lord  £llenboroogfa,  is  re> 
membered,  not  from  the  pos^c^^ion  of 
any  shining  or  statesman-like  qualities, 
bat  on  account  of  certain  awkward  pas- 
sages in  his  history.  This  indlvidnal 
]irofeis«ed  himsr-lf  at  different  time"!  the 
folio wer  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  of  Lord 
Grey ;  but  he  left  them  all  upon  the  first 
hint  of  a  place  from  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, nnd  he  accepted  it,  with  an 
amendment  to  the  Duke's  addms  ready 
written  in  his  podtet,  iHrfdi  ho  had  tdio 
impnident  vanity  to  sView  to  several  per- 
sons. To  the  Government  he  joined,  he 
brought  a  weight  of  personal  unpopu- 
larity, which  it  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of 
any  one  8o  little  cnn^jiiniotis  a*?  Tiim^t^lf 
to  acquire.  And  if  to  this  disadvantage 
b  added,  an  overweening  conceit— over* 
weening  apparently  in  proportion  to  the 
ahspnce  of  merit  —  a  total  want  of  jndg- 
ment,  and  a  singular  faculty  of  attract- 
ing the  derision  of  others,  it  will  be 
easily  granted  that  his  co-operation  is,  in 
fact,  a  grievous  misfortune  to  the  admi- 
nistration which  is  encumbered  with  it. 

^  Ot  Lord  Bsthnrst,  Utm  there  the 
man  so  unfeeliriiLT,  so  lost  to  all  the  gnfter 
emotions  of  our  nature,  as  to  speak  in 
an  enumeration  of  statesmen  fit  to  ad- 
minister a  great  enjriio  ?  If  sndk  there 
be,  and  of  heart  so  flinty,  then  the  same 
might  idso  view  unmoved  the  soirowlul 
plight  of  Bf  r.  Oonlbom,  and  weigh  the 
merits  of  that  good  sensible  man  and 
most  able  Qurirter-'\fa«*ter-GeTipral,  Sir 
George  Murray,  as  a  parliamentary 
chiefNun^Whetber  or  not  Loid  Fran- 
cis  Leveson  Gower  be  a  Cahinet  Minis- 
ter, may  l»e  a  question;  it  ran  he  none 
that,  in  such  a  Cabinet,  Naiuxe  has  well 
qualified  him  to  hold  a  place,  and  a  pro- 
minent ore.  But  though  he  may  rival 
Lord  Aberdeen  in  hopeless  debility,  he 
falls  so  infinitely  short  of  him  in  pre- 
samption,  that  it  wooU  be  a  shame  to 
speculate  upon  the  amount  of  his  gain 
by  his  late  removal  from  Ireland.  Ue 
was  found  to  be  perfoetiy  unfit  for  tihe 
parliamentary  conflicts  of  that  depart- 
ment; some  chriut^e  of  climate  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  preserve  his  exist- 
enm>  So  he  is  to  batde  the  estimates, 
night  after  night,  apainst  IMr.  Hume, 
for  six  or  eight  weeks  of  the  next  ses- 
sion, by  way  of  having  an  easy  life,  and 
a  task  ne  is  fit  for. 

Of  Sir  Roliert  Peel  we  have  not 
spoken.  Ue  is  a  man  of  respectable 
talents,  modenrte  acquirsnients,  no- 
qiMstioned  propriety,  undeniable  self- 
fiooiplaoency,  and  br ilhant  and  bound* 
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less  wealth.  Whether  these,  added  to 
the  pottsession  of  as  much  unpopu- 
larity as  ever  fell  to  one  man's  share, 
he  exactly  the  qualifications  that  will 
fit  him  for  leadings  siirh  a  House  of 
CoDunons  as  is  just  returned}  and  a^unst 
todi  an  Opporitiim,  may  be  e  diftmit 
thin^  He  is  aupposed  to  have  so 
deep,  so  devout  n  v^eneration  for  himself 
(testified,  .'iinnng  other  things,  by  reve- 
lendr  dropping  the^olee  upon  naming 
the  object  of  his  adoration),  as  rather  to 
liave  enjoyed  standing  alone  last  session. 
He  probably  is  now  hugging  himself  in 
die  hope  of  a  like  enjoyment  at  the  ap* 
pronrhiiipf  meetint:^.  If  so,  it  may  he 
asserted  uiih  great  safety,  that,  thnugh 
bis  portion  of  bliss  be  not  the  greatest, 
it  i»  at  least  the  most  unenried  erer  yet 
bestowed  upon  mortal.  Svch  am  our 

Ay,  such  they  are  indeed,  and  such 
a  crew  has  not  been  conc^repitf^f!  since 
the  days  of  the  celebrated  regiment  of 
Sir  John  Falstaff.  With  this  squad  the 
Duke  never  will  be  able  to  maieh 
through  Parliament — that's  flat.  On 
what  does  he  rely  ?  On  his  fortune — 
the  God-sends  of  last  session.  It  is 
purely  temptmg  &te.  No  man  can 
expect  such  a  run  of  Inck ;  and  if  that 
be  not  his  dependence,  we  really  do 
rot  know  where  he  is  to  turn  ibr 
support. 

The  financial,  the  legal,  the  politi- 
cal aebemea  of  the  ministefs  were  all 

signally  and  notoriously  unsuccessful. 
Snoh  bungling  and  botching  as  Goul- 
buru  s  was  never  beard  of.  He  has 
bad  the  rare  fortune  of  crippling  the 
levenne  by  diminisbing  taxation,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  increasing  the 
unpopularity  of  the  ministry.  The 
finances  are  lessened  to  the  amount 
of  three  millions  and  a  bidf,  by  taxes 
which  he  look  off;  and  Ireland  and 
Scotland  are  up  in  arms,  on  account 
of  taxes  which  he  intended  to  put  on. 
Lord  Lyndhurst's  Jack  liugby  pro- 
ject, for  enabling  bim  to  pocket  the 
niarj  of  the  Ciiancellorsbip,  and  to 
thrust  its  business  on  the  shoulders 
of  others,  was  lost  —  Scarlett's  liberty 
of  the  press  bill  was  strangled,  or  at 


least  scotched— poor  Prince  Polignae 

is  overthrown — everything,  in  short, 
which  Ministers  patronised  at  home 
and  abroad  was  a  ikiiure.  The  un- 
accountable conduct  of  the  Whigs,  in 
dividing  with  the  Doke,  on  the  fiist 
night  of  the  sp<:sion,  saved  him  from 
being  in  a  nunority  on  the  address. 
Let  him  not  lay  Uie  flattering  unction 
to  his  soul,  that  they  will  commit  tint 
mistake  a^n. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  plan  of  action 
should  be  arranged.  By  the  end  of 
this  month  Parliament  will  have  as-' 
sembled,  and  those  gentlemen  who 
think  that  they  can  support  the  viewa 
of  tlie  o[i]>osition,  ought  to  lose  no 
time  in  coming  to  town.  Tliey  slionld 
form  clubs  and  committees,  and  be 
prepared  for  steady,  regular,  uncom- 

Eromising  divisions,  ftom  the  veiy 
rst  night  of  the  session.  They  are 
told  that  they  are  composed  of  mate- 
rials too  discordant  ever  to  iiiiite. 
They  should  disprove  that  charge  by 
evident  and  cordial  union.  They  are 
told  also,  that  they  can  never  form  a 
cabinet,  even  if  victorious.  The  pow- 
ers  of  impudence  cannot  go  further 
than  this.  We  see  a  cabmet  formed 
of  such  creatures  as  Aberdeen,  MeU 
ville,  EUenhorough,  Rathurst,  Her- 
ri^ liosslyn  —  a  quarter-master-ge- 
neml— and  such  public  characters  as 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Lyndbuist; 
and  we  are  gravely  told  that  the 
country  cannot  furnish  materials  for 
another.  Why — a  ministry,  equal  in 
public  respectability,  in  talent,  and  in 
popularity,  could  be  collected  Dnmii 
among  the  footmen  who  parade  oat- 
side  tike  door  of  Uie  House  of  Com* 
moos. 

At  all  events  tkat  is  not  the  pre- 
sent business.  What  is  first  to  be 
done,  is  to  oust  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton—  to  put  an  end  to  the  dragoon 
dommation  under  which  we  are  mis- 
governed. TA(U  done,  the  rest  is  not 
so  difficnlt  a  matter  of  anaDgemcnt 
as  the  enemies  of  the  country  would 
wish  us  to  believe. 
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**  HAc  sold  artam  emit,  quod  cuilibet  se  medieum  dicenti  faeUi  credfttar,  c&m 
lit  pefknlam  ia  nullo  iMndaao  iiu^aB.'*«»P/m. 


In  a  former  Number  of  this  Maga- 
xine,  several  months  ago,  we  took 
oocasioti  to  make  some  remarks  upon 
Medical  Quackeiy,  and  upon  Mr. 
John  St.  John  ]a>t\%  and  hi«;  preten- 
sions. ^^  e  lamented  the  much  pre- 
talency  of  quackery  of  all  kinds  in 
tiiese  times,  and  wondered  that  «n 
Age,  which  calb  itself  ^'tlie  most  en* 
lightened  and  scientific  of  all  ages/* 
should  be  at  the  sanip  time  the  most 
abundant  in  shallow  impostures  of 
every  description;  and  that  England, 
where  you  hear  so  much  talk  about 
**  practical  men,"  and  the  "  difllusion 
of  useful  knowledge,"  should  be  the 
chosen  arena  and  the  stronghold  of 
quacks  and  impostors  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  earth. 

'  Such  a  state  of  things  seemed  veiy 

grievous,  and  more  especially  so  in 
regard  to  medical  cjnackery,  which 
is  not  only  more  taiul,  but  also  more 
pimlenty  than  any  other  species  of 
auflckeiyy  having  the  /iees  as  well  as 
the  properties  of  many  thousands 
every  day  at  its  disposal.  We  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  come  forward 
dispassionately,  and  continue  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  expose  it  in  its 
tmc  light.  And  altlioiigh  we  were 
not  foolish  enough  to  suppose,  thnt 
the  unlimited  credulity  of  those  who 
have  become  the  patrons  or  the  vic- 
tims of  qoackeiy  can  ever  be  rooted 
out  by  any  exposure,  we  yet  hoped 
that  somethinj*  might  be  done  to  pre- 
vent their  infatuation  from  spreaaing 
to  contagiously;  and  we  felt  a  con- 
viction that  the  time  must  come  when 
it  will  be  found  improper  'in  this 
countr}',  as  it  has  already  been  in  all 
other  countries  of  Europe,  to  let 
loose  any  quack  to  prey  upon  the  ig- 
norant and  credulous,  and  gain  his 
fortune  by  tampering  with  the  lives 
of  all  the  thousands  who  are  inca- 
pable of  detecting  his  knavery'.  No- 
tiiiiig,  we  are  sure,  is  necessary  but 
a  mr  and  candid  consideration  of 
the  subject^  to  comince  every  man 
of  common  sense,  that  it  is  dangerous 
and  very  wrong  to  put  any  confi- 
dence in  such  pretenders ;  and  that  it 


would  be  well  if  they  were  prevented 
firom  exercising  their  arts  in  this 
eountiy,  as  they  are  every  where  ebe 
prevented. 

As  a  first  illustration  of  our  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Long  was  selected  by  us; 
not  ftom  any  love  or  hatred  we  en- 
tertained towards  htm,  but  because 
we  conceived  him  to  be  the  most 
successful  individual  of  the  species  to 
which  he  belongs,  and,  consequently, 
the  fittest  for  our  purpose :  all  that 
we  wanted  was  a  gooa  thriving  spe- 
cimen of  the  ignorant  empiric,  and 
we  did  not  know  whither  to  turn 
oursolvcs  for  a  better.  His  preten- 
sions were  set  forth  at  some  lengtii, 
and  in  his  own  words,  that  we  m^ht 
not  seem  guilty  of  any  misrepresenta- 
lion.  We  freely  expressed  our  opi- 
nion of  them  and  of  himself,  and  our 
conviction  that  we  had  already  done 
enough  to  expose  him,  to  the  satis- 
Action  of  eveiyone  who  could  have 
any  right  to  call  himself  a  judge  in 
such  niatters.  "Rut  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  migiit  still  be  unable  to 
see  through  his  pretensions,  though 
covered  with  a  very  thin  veil,  and 
might  still  continue  to  attach  im- 
portance to  the  "  documentary  evi- 
dence upon  ^vhich  he  claims  the  con- 
fidence of  tiie  country,"  we  engaged 
to  investigate  that  evidence,  aid  as- 
certain whether  it  was  really  dif- 
ferent from,  or  in  anywise  better 
than  the  evidence  winch  every  quack 
of  eminence  has  had  to  produce* 
For  this  purpose,  the  records  of 
quackeiy  were  laxgely  seaiched,  and 
it  was  round  that  evciy  empiric  had 
"  wrought  miracles*'  in  his  day  and 
generation,  and  had  them  attested 
by  patrons  and  patronesses  of  as 
high,  sometimes  much  higher  rank 
and  intellect  than  those  who  have 
come  forward  in  the  present  instance 
of  Mr.  Long.  We  farther  OBcej^ 
tained,  that  no  determined,  rcsoluie 
prtietuler  to  phyiiCf  who  had  ptmened 
himdf  of  a  Efficient  stock  of  impu- 
dence and  knnffru,  had  ever  fiilled  to 
succeed  in  realising  a  fortune  l>i/  puh~ 
lie  tnfatuation^  <uia  that  wtth  a  ra^tdit^ 
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m  ike  meiraHo  ffJm  tgnwanUp  mtd 

ike  r  rfrn  vagancc  o  f  his  pretcnffions. 

Oui  search  has  tlms  proved  quite 
conclusive;  but,  on  second  considera- 
tion,  we  deem  it  better  to  ibrbear 
entning  into  any  details,  or  bringing 
forward  instances  of  the  evidence 
which  quacker^'  lias  promised  for  it- 
self in  all  ages.  No  person  of  sense 
could  endnre  to  read  tnem,  and  none  - 
ef  the  du^  r  -  f  ci u  ackery  would  derive 
any  h^neiit  from  them,  however  nume* 
rous  and  satisfactory  they  might  be. 

Of  Mr.  Long,  therefore,  we  Imve  re- 
iolved  to  say  nothing  more  at  present, 
for  two  reaaomi :  — 

First,  because  we  think  he  lias 
already  been  sufficiently  exposed,  to 
enable  all  men  of  common  under- 
Standing  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
r^arding  him ;  and  since  he  stands 
accused  of  manslantrhtrr  by  the  ver- 
dict of  a  coroner's  jurj',  and  must 
soon  be  tried  for  that  offence  by  the 
hws  of  ttie  oooiitry,  we  esteem  it 
unfiur  to  make  any  attempt^  in  subb 
circumstances,  to  ajrcTvivatc  his  case, 
or  to  prepossess  the  jury  who  will 
have  to  decide  upon  it;  and  ungene- 
rous  to  triumph  over  lUs  misfortune^ 
however  much  he  may  appear  to  have 
merited  it. 

Seconrlly,  because  we  feel  persuad- 
ed, liiat  tu  expose  any  single  quack, 
however  eminent,  woidd  be  but  of 
small  and  limited  utilii^,  and  a  veiy 
inefTectual  way  of  gtinrdmg  the  public 
against  quackery  in  fidure.  Great  as 
the  success  of  Mr.  Long  has  been  with 
his  peculiar  means,'^  vre  all  Icnow 
that  it  is  still  for  inferior  to  that  of 
T>r.  Solomon  with  hi^  "  Balm  of 
Gilead."  And  Dr.  Solomon's  "do- 
curaentaiy  evidence,  upon  which  he 
Claimed  die  confidence  of  the  country," 
was  just  as  good  and  efiectual  in  its 
time  as  Mr.  Long's  is  at  present ;  and 
his  **  numerous  and  well-attested  cures 
in  cases  where  tiie  lacuUy  had  previ- 
eusly  foiled,  and  all  the  usual  means 
made  riiipwreck,"  were  matter  of  even 
greater  notoriety  than  those  which  Mr. 
Long  has  "  laid  before  the  public,"  as 
he  says,  "  with  the  view  of  jiromoling 
the  mterests  of  medical  science  I" — 
That  «  Balm  of  Gilead,"  too,  was 
**  gitUe  innocent"  as  well  as  the  **  pe- 


culiar mieansl'*  and  th^,  aliOy  iis^at 

present,  the  ninety-and-nine  cases,  in 
which  the  remedy  pr<»ved  bnrtfnl  or 
fotal,  were  set  aside  and  overlooked, 
and  the  hundredth  case,  in  which  it 
ehanced  to  be  beneficial,  was  triumph- 
antly brought  forward  ill  proof  of  its 
universal  efficacy. 

Our  purpose  is  to  try  whether  any 
thing  can  be  done  to  strike  at  thf  root- 
of  the  matter ;  and  if  the  general  re* 
marks  which  have  already  been  made, 
do  but  sufficiently  attract  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  we  shall  have  attained  die  ob- 
ject in  view,  so  for  as  we  have  gone. 
The  first  part  of  our  task,  in  future," 
will  be  to  describe  connectedly,  and  in 
plain  language,  what  is  the  nature  of 
medical  quackery,  and  the  character  of 
those  who  practise  it.  We  shall  after- 
wards endeavour  to  ascertain  whether' 
there  can  be  any  propriety  in  permit- 
ting such  a  nuisance  to  exist  any  long- 
er ;  and,  lastly,  we  shall  point  out  me 
means  of  puttin^^  a  stop  to  it  imme- 
dititcly,  without  difficvdty,  and  without 
injuring  any  one  —  means  which  have 
been  ^ready  adopted  successfully  in 
all  countries  of  Europe  except  our 
own.  And  should  we  be  found  un- 
able of  ourselves  to  do  justice  to  the 
subject,  we  shall  at  least  continue  to 
entertain  the  hope  that  its  importance 
will  bring  abler  advocates'  to  the  cause^ 
and  that  the  lives  of  so  many  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow-subjects  will  not 
for  ever  lie  at  the  mercy  of  ignorant 
and  vile  impostoi-s.  God  knows  it 
can  give  little  delight  to  dwell  in  this 
atmosphere  of  quackery,  or  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  witli  these  same  im- 
postors, either  for  good  or  evil  ;  yet 
we  have  prepared  ourselves  to  endure 
die  iricsomeness  of  our  undertaking, 
convinced  as  we  are  of  its  necessity. 

We  conclude  onr  remarks  for  the 
pre-Jf'Tit,  bf'causc  wo  cannot  enter  fully 
and  calmly  upon  the  plan  we  have 

J)roposed,  without  going  beyond  our 
imits;  and,  indeed,  we  are  not  with- 
out hopes  that,  having  thus  prepared 
oureelves  and  onr  readers,  both  of  us 
may  return  to  the  subject  wiili  in- 
creased ckamess  of  vision,  and  be 
able  to  consider  it  moie  maturely  and 
eflectually. 
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^'tbe  oallbrt  of  illustrious  literary  cbaractbrs*** 

No.  V. 

THOMAS  MOORE,  ESQ.,  AUTHOR  OF  "  LALLA  ROOEH." 

Here's  to  thee,  Tom  Moore !  ^ — Our  artist  hr\<5  woven  him  a  bower  of  vines  and 
roses,  and  hung  old  Anacrcon  over  his  hend.  As  we  take  it  for  trninted  thai  it 
was  not  inteuded  to  expres^i,  hy  a  practical  puu,  iliat  Xuui  mu^l  be  always  con<* 
aidered  as  bdow  Aoacreoiiy  we  suppose  it  mast  htve  been  nmnt  by  libose  ad- 
juiicts»  to  inform  us,  tfaat,  in  spite  of  that  little  wizzened,  cunning,  crabbed  coun- 
tenance, ^vhich  is  not  miich  better  than  a  caricature  of  a  Jolin-ajtple  of  ancient 
date,  we  are  lookmi;  upon  the  Epicurean  in  jit  rsnn — the  Tliomas  Little  —  the 
kissing  and  kissed  of  liosa — the  mail-coach  cump^uiou  of  l  auny  of  Timmol-— 
tbe  poet  of  an  the  loves  and  all  the  grapes. 

We  wish  dieie  was  no  truth  in  what  Theodore  said  of  bim»  viz.  that  he  was 
sometliing  between  a  toad  and  a  Cupid  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  see  him  in  any 
of  those  houses  where  he  is  the  show  of  the  evening,  without  being  reminded  of 
the  expr^ion,  by  Uie  admixture  of  creep  and  flutter  which  characterises  his 
motioDS — the  go-by-the-gronnd  deference  to  die  hanghty  Whig  master  or  nds- 
tresfl,  and  the  soaring  son  on  gentle  pinions,  which,  while  he  banga  over  his 
piano,  make  him  the  light  Eros  of  all  the  damsels  of  tender  years  circwmfiised 
about.    We  could  never  learn  that  Tom  was  a  divinity  of  dowagers. 

It  grieves  us  to  look  upon  that  scowl  upon  his  brow,  which  ail  the  simpering 
of  the  mouth  will  not  keep  down.  His  own  worthy  ambition  appears  to  have 
been  announced  in  a  wise  song  of  bis,  the  air  of  which  afiecis  us  with  a  reminis- 
cence somewhat  resembling  searwckness : — 

**  When  in  death  I  shall  calm  recline, 

O  tx'.ir  my  heart  to  my  mistress  dear! 
Tell  her  it  iiv'd  upon  smiles  and  wine.—" 

Such  food  was  the  diet  looked  forward  to  by  Moore,  and  he  thought  he  could 

find  it  l)y  hanf^-ing  on  with  the  Hollands  and  T^nsdownes,  and  others  of  that 
most  impertinent  imd  worthless  crew  of  upstart  peers,  who  think  their  clamour 
for  Whiggery  gives  them  a  patent  fur  imperuiience  to  every  puj-vcnu  who  eats 
their  dinners.  But  as  remaras  Soladesyor  Clemens  Aleiandrinus,  or  Stralon,  or 
Taratalla,  or  some  of  the  other  eminent  authors  to  whose  learned  names  ISIoore 
loves  to  refer,  ["  quote  Lyeo]>!iron/'say8  the  Qiuirtcrlj/,  "  and  it  vrill  be  taken  for 
granted  that  you  know  liomer ;"]  bitter  is  the  eating  of  anotiier  man's  bread ; 
and  we  fear  Uiat  now  that  Tom  has  &Uen  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  he  has 
begun  to  find  the  truth  of  that  saying.  His  melodies  are  efiete^bis  songs  fut 
passing  to  thait  bourne  whence  no  songs  ever  return — be  repents  of  Tom  Little's 
escapades  —  and,  drnll  as  they  urdoubtpdly  arc,  cannot  find  much  reason  to 
rejoice  in  the  memory  of  those  of  Tom  Browne.  It  is  a  pity  to  think  that  a 
youth  of  roses  is  to  he  succeeded  by  an  age  of  thorns,  lie  nas  discovered  what 
Dr.  Johnson  might  have  told  him,  without  his  having  bad  the  trouble  of  learning 
that  bitter  truth  by  experience,  that  the  booksellers  are  the  best  Mecsenases ;  and 
he  who  began  his  flight  as  butterfly  ibr  the  boudoiiSi  is  content  to  end  it  as  grub 
for  the  bibliopoles. 

However,  he  has  given  us  half-a-dozen  good  songs  in  his  time,  for  which  we 
IbiKiye  Lalla  RoM — and,  in  honour  of  me  Fudge  Family,  shall  imitate  the 
iMiblk  in  consigning  the  Epicurean  (a  pretty  Epicurean,  by  the  by»  who  never 

kisses  a  girl  or  empties  a  bottle  throughout  the  wnole  book  I)  to  oblivion.  He  is 
now  travelling  through  Ireland  with  his  liberal  ptatron,  Lord  Lansdowne;  and  if 
he  wish  to  try  his  hand  in  a  new  style,  as  all  his  old  styles  are  worn  out,  what  he 
sees  of  bis  lordship's  tenantry,  and  feels  at  his  lordship's  board,  will  afford  him 
materiab  to  rival  Churchill  in  a  new  Prophecy  of  Famine. 

But  the  sheet  must  go  to  press, 

And  the  devil*s  at  the  door  { 
And^we  ean*t  spare  another  line, 

So,  good-bye  to  thee,  Tom  Moon. 
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THE  UNPUBLISHED  POEMS  AND  OTHER  MISFORTUNES  OF 

A  MAN  OP  GENIUS. 


Makv  of  our  readers  may  think  — 
and,  to  say  trutli,  with  some  shew  of 
weuaa — fliafc  we  are  laughing  philoio- 
pheis;  not  a  bit  of  it.  We  laugh  to 

amuse  them  ;  but  our  own  privnte 
luxury  consists  in  tear-shedding,  which 
we  perform  in  the  most  interestuig 
manner^  not  snivelling,  Init  plentifully 
pouring  forth  torrents  of  grief  over  the 
many  things  %vhich  have  lout;  been  and 


cessary  world.  But,  of  nil  the  matters 
of  iDcoii£uiable  meditation  wtiich,  from 
time  to  time,  fill  our  minds  and  hearts 
with  misemble  ecstasy  or  ecstatic  mi- 
sery, there  is  none  so  fraught  witfi 
th«-  tnie  materi.d  as  the  present  alarm- 
and  unjustifiable  neglect  in  which 
people  of  genius  are  left  to  live  or  die, 
just  as  Fate  may  order.  Really  this  is 
enough  to  make 

4 


Still  are  going  on  wrongly  in  this  unne- 

'*  Our  prirtinilar  prn  to  stand  nii-cnd 

Like  quills  upou  the  frightful  porcupine.**— Malapkop. 


When  we  look  around  the  wotid, 

or  on  on r  own  tnhip,  and  svxt  the  many 
supertiuous  specimens  of  lieauiidil  ty- 
pography for  which  tlie  town  is  indebt- 
ed to  young  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who  liave  no  eaitUy  interest  beyond 
a  virtuous  vanity  to  erritify;  when 
we  see  the  tried  excel ience  of  the 
paper,  the  letter-press,  and  the  simi- 
les; and,  moat  of  all,  when  we 
nflect  that  the  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  nbove  mentioned  contrive 
to  effect  all  this  without  a  spark  of 
the  inspiration  to  which  the  poets 
nf  old  were  confessedly  indehned  — 
tfien,  indeed,  we  do  feel  our  hearts 
s^vell  with  a  pjief  equalled  only  by  in- 
dignation at  tlie  impenetrable  iaditler- 
eoce  which  leaves  these  very  hand- 
some volumes  to  neglect.  Deeply  do 
we  sympafliise  witfi  the  authors  and 
anthonjsses,  and  we  earnestly  entreat 
ttif  in  not  to  take  oflence  at  the  asser- 
tion we  are  about  to  make ;  namely, 
that  the  Great  Ifnknown,  whose  works 
we  aie  now  to  consider,  was  by  far 
the  most  ill-used  and  disregarded  of 
thf^m  al!.  We  are  well  aware  how 
unpleasant  it  is  to  be  surpa^ed  in  suf- 
hnng—^  be  eioelled  in  torment  and 
endunnoe;  and  therefore  we  are 
prepared  for  the  disapprobation  of 
those  whose  sole  distinctjoTi  has  been 
Delect,  when  wc  claim  for  our  gifted 
friend  thejpalm  of  prcoedence  in  this 
respect.  But  our  dut^  is  imperative : 
we  owe  it  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to 
their  ill-used  servant,  to  shew  how 


vast  was  the  intellect — bow  deep  the 

sensibility  —  how  all -comprehending 
the  gemus,  which,  by  their  coldness, 
Uiey  have  banished  to  more  congenial 
eltmes.  The  MS.,  now  for  the  fiist 
time  mentioned  to  the  world,  was 
placed  in  our  hands  a  few  days  Ijefore 
tlie  author's  departure  for  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  whither  he  has  pro- 
ceeded^ in  tM  hope  of  meethig  with 
something  like  a  just  appreciation  of 
his  poetical  merits  and  united  cha- 
racter. 

Our  iir:»t  wisii  was  to  obtam  a  pub- 
lisher for  the  woik,  that  it  might,  in 
due  form,  be  added  to  the  long  list  of 
the  beautifully  printed  and  unjustly 
neglected.  No  publisher  would,  how- 
ever, have  any  thing  to  do  with  it — 
all  pleaded  the  pitiful,  paltry  caunues 
of  poetry  being  outof  fosmon,  and  of  a 
want  of  readers — assertions  too  mani- 
festly false  to  require  refutation.  Dis- 
gusted with  such  subterfuges,  we  de- 
termined to  take  advantage  of  our  own 
pages  for  the  purpose  of  doing  justice 
to  the  poet  and  a  kindness  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  have  thus,  in  nn  article,  placed 
souie  of  the  unfurmnate  gentleman's 
productions  in  an  etemaUsed  form. 
A  subscription-list  is  open  at  Mf.  Fn^ 
ser's,  in  Regent  Street,  who  will  pub- 
lish the  p(X'ms  when  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  names  is  entered.  The  title 
given  to  the  work  by  the  author  is, 
"  Poems  and  other  Misfortunes  of  a 
Man  of  (Genius,"  and  the  dedication 
is  as  follows 


*•  TO  My  COUNTRY* 

**  UxoEATEFui.  Country  ! 

**  Vm  off.  Here  are  my  poems.  Read  them  attentively,  and  you 
BBBvyet  be  nrospenmi*  mlwithttaading  your  onaooonatable  neeli  <  t  nf 

^  AUTHOR.'* 


VOL.  u.  ^o.  IX. 
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The  patriotic  vein  is  here  very  mani- 
fest. Introductory  to  tlic  poems  is  an 
autobiographic  sketcli,  from  which  we 
dttll  eitiBCt&  passage  or  two ;  connect- 
ing the  fragments,  and  continuing  the 
narrative,  by  rather  remarkable  obser- 
vation <  of  our  own.  The  author  opens 
his  hisUny  Uius  : — 

•*  My  misfortunes  commenced  many 
months  before  I  was  bom.  My  father,  a 
man  of  strong  passions,  and  ntjr  ntothor, 
a  woman  nf  weak  judgment,  proceeded  to 
tlie  cuusummatiou  of  marriage  before  its 
solemnisation — a  circumstance  depriving 
me  of  all  leipd  dnim  on  their  inheritance, 
to  the  full  non-entity  of  which  I  succeed- 
ed notwithstanding.  My  early  years 
were  marked  hy  nothing  reminudblei 
with  the  ezoeptioii  ef  two  or  three  ind. 
dents  —  these  I  propose  to  keep  to  my- 
self. I  was  distingiiitihed  by  u  &iugular 
UheraUtj  of  disposTtieii,  which,  as  I  had 
Mthing  to  give,  was  the  source  of  con- 
siderable anxietv  to  my  affectioimto  pn- 
rentSy  who  unceasingly  descanted  upon 
the  importance  of  my  taking  eare  of 
money  ;  but,  bless  their  hearts  !  never 
hinted  at  the  method  liy  which  I  might 
conuive  to  get  any.  1  grew  up  in  mo- 
rality and  abstemiousness,  perfectly  un- 
conscious  that  the  heavenly  s])ark  of 
genius  was  burning  in  my  poetic  breast, 
till,  on  the  evening  of  the  of  Au- 
gust, 18— I  was  emssing  a  harvest- 
field,  find  stumbled  over  a  wlieatsheaf 
into  the  arms  of  Isabella  Carohua,  the 
sole  daughter  of  a  eelebrated  cow-kMper. 
Never  had  I  seen  her  lovely  face  l)efore ; 
and  the  suddenness  of  our  present  meet- 
ing  only  served  to  heighten  charms 


which  seemed  tn  mp  the  pattern  work 
of  Nature's  manufacture.  3Iy  feelings 
choked  my  ntterance  —  I  felt  the  blood 
in  my  cheeks,  and  my  heart  Stood  stUL 
We  looked  into  each  other's  Cjres —  nnd 
oh  I  that  iirst  long  look,  who  that  has 
ever  known  ean  ever  forget  it,  or  who 
that  could  ever  forget  can  ever  kaowltf 
*  Sweet  maiden,'  said  I  at  length,  re- 
covering from  my  delectable  astonish, 
ment, '  sweet  nuudea,  en»se  my  appa- 
rent abruptness,  I  knew  not  of  your 
being  on  t!^e  other  side  of  the  wheat- 
sheaf.  What  may  be  your  name?*— 
*•  My  name,*  replied  she  rosily,  (as  that 
undcRcrvedly  successful  rhymer,  Moore, 
would  Bay.)  '  my  name  is  isal>ella  C'aro- 
Una,  and  my  father  is  the  great  oow- 
keeper/  Slieconid  say  no  more;  for  at 
that  moment  her  father  came  up,  and 
addressing  her  in  a  tone  of  parental  re> 
monstrauc4!,  told  her  to  go  home  and  be 

d  d.  She  obeyed  the  jfirst  part  of  his 

injunction  —  the  latter  remained  to  be 
fuliiiled  by  me.  For,  what  was  life  with- 
out the  light  of  Isabella  Cardiua's  eyes  ? 
A  state  of  unmixed  perdition,  dark  and 
damnable  !  Then  it  was  that,  wandering 
along  to  the  we&tward^  nut  knowing 
why  tite  softening  power  of  fooset  was 
so  sweet,  or  the  evening  bveeae  so 
fraught  with  consolation,  my  poetic 
spirit  burst  its  bonds  and  streamed  in 
tuneful  song.  The  ibUowiag  is  the 
strain,  just  as  it  poured  forth ;  and  even 
now,  when  I  have,  it  is  to  l>e  hoped, 
achieved  immortal  fame  by  subsequent 
endeavours,  I  cannot  peruse  these  stan* 
zas  witbntit  emotion,  without  fesUl|g 
that  they  are  perfect  in  their  idnd. 


**  Oh,  why  do  I  gaze  on  tbe  beautiful  west, 

Where  fancy  may  rear  the  bright  halls  of  the  blest, 

WUle  the  l^gfat  of  my  soul  is  a  glory  of  earth, 

Tho*  her  eyes,  beyond  doubt,  took  from  heav'n  their  birih  I 

In  darkness  Tm  sentenced  by  Forttuie  to  dwell  a 

Full  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sweet  Isabella  ; 

And  I  very  much  fear  by  a  hand  snoh  as  mine,  a 

Match  €an*t  fae  made  with  tlie  fiUr  Carolina  t 


How  long  in  this  field  would  I  willingly  linger 

To  tonch  hut  the  tip  of  her  tapering  finger  I 

Or  her  rosy  ripe  lip  with  my  own  just  to  press  I— if 

I  could,  O,  my  joy  would  be  full  as  exctsisive 

As  a  relic  adorer's,  when,  if  he  can  kiss  it,  he 

Fancies  himself  at  the  hdght  of  felicity ! 

But  by  Fortune  I'm  Fcntcnred  in  darkness  todwetta 

Full  mile  and  a  hall'  from  the  sweet  Isabella ; 

And  I  very  mudi  fear  by  a  hand  such  as  mine,  a 

Match  caa*t  be  made  with  the  fidr  Carolina  I 


This  event  formed  a  new  era  In  my 

existence  ;  and  throtighout  the  period  of 
sweet  perplexity  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  kindling  and  extinction  of 
tide  ny  spirit*s  mmden  passion,  poetry 
was  my  solace,  my  sheet-anchor,  my 


never^liidKag  stay.  T  was  Aea  to  myself, 
as  I  doubt  not  I  shall  be  to  posterity,  a 

marvel  and  a  mvstery.  I  admired  my- 
self, and  was  admired  by  Iitabella  Caro* 
lina.  Being  no  longer  young  enough  to 
Starve  wiiml  rspiaing,  I  betbooght  me 
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«of  seeking  some  employment  whidi 

frti:^Tit  niitintp  mv  livpr  in  tlie  dtgeStlTe 
pn>ceu.  This  idea  oiice  formed,  could  I 
for  a  monunthcf  itate  whither  to  bend  my 
toil-pursuing  steps  r  Nn  !  My  heart  was 
fond  and  bold,  and  hade  me  he  a  cowherd. 
The  nonsense  of  punning  I  dei>piiie  loo 
much  to  deprecate  its  exercise;  therefore 
let  the  word-tormenters  make  the  most 
of  my  couraf^e  and  my  selected  avocation. 
To  be  a  cowherd  was  to  be  a  tender  uf 
cows ;  the  great  oovr.keepcr  wat  in  want 
of  youthful  servants,  and  who  was  the 
great  cow. keeper? — Isabella  Carolina's 
•ire  !  I  offer^  my  services  to  him,  and 
wat  aooepted.  To  those  who  have  lored., 
or  who  are  now  lovincr,  T  nml  not  «nv 
with  what  unutterable  joy  1  dwelt  all 
day,  and  drmnt  all  night,  on  the  beauty 
of  my  boconi*8  queenu  The  ▼ariooe  iiu 
terchanges  of  affection,  constantly  car- 
ried on  among  the  cattle  and  the  poultry, 
were  lo  many  beartJthriUiog  proofs  to 
me  of  the  all-jiorvading  power  of  mighty 
lore;  while  the  poetry  of  my  passion 
was  undisturbed  by  any  of  the  realities 
00  fatal  to  vidonaryxnlnds.  Very  rai\ely 
had  T  the  happiness  of  beholding  Isabella 
Carolina — that  of  speaking  to  her  never. 
This  state  of  dreamy  delight  was,  how- 
ever,  dettixied  to  hare  an  end.  The 
grprit  proprietor  went  on  a  distant  jour- 
ney,  and  his  spouse  being  bed-ridden, 
Isabella  Carolina  and  myself  enjoyed  the 
matnal  oatpourings  of  our  heart*  in  those 
evening  pe mrnbulations  which  are  so  fa- 
Tourable  to  the  fervour  of  first  love.  I 
wae  now  a  rwj  fine  fellow,  endowed 
with  many  superior  qualities,  and,  al)ove 
all,  with  a  delicate  Kensit)iHty,  which 
hat  been  the  source  of  all  my  joys  and 
eorrowt.  This  lentibiUty  had  originally 
made  me  the  alaTO  (d  loine,  and  to  it  1 
was  also  indebted  for  my  liberation.  In 
one  of  those  delicious  twih'gliti*,  so  often 
dewribed  to  lo  litde  purpose,  I  was 
Heated  l)y  the  side  of  my  beloved,  beneath 
the  foliage  of  a  beautiful  arbour,  aud 
then  it  was  that  an  intense  conviction 
of  our  mutual  dependcooe  and  diange- 
lesg  affection  filled  our  hearts  to  over- 
flowing, lleing  more  eloquent  than  Isa- 
bella Carolina,  I  undertook  to  give  a 
▼olee  to  all  we  thought  and  felt;  and 
very  v:i']l  T  did  it.  I  detailed  to  ?ut  mv 
ideas  of  human  felicity,  to  whicli  an 
union  of  interests,  tastes,  and  affections, 
was.  indiipeasabla.  She  listened  witli 
tearful  attention.    *  This,*  continued  I, 

*  would  be  in  our  power— 4his  would  be 

•  realiiatkm  of  poetic  dreams,  a  per- 
petuity of  joy  beyond  the  reach  of  fate- 
would  it  not,  mv  love  ?'  '  "\>*!,'  replied 
Isabella  Carolina,  biuwing  her  nose. 

Mot  the  peaoefol  vulagen  at  the 
sound  of  the  martial  horn  — not  the 
astonished  dead  at  the  «?oTnvd  of  the  arch- 
aagelic  trump— felt,  or  will  feel— ded, 


or  will  fly — as  I  felt  and  fled  at  the  sound 

of  Isabella  Carolina's  nasal  note.  This 
was  truly  a  blote  to  my  hopes — the  fairy 
fahrie  of  my  fancy**  reanng  fell  before 
it — and  all  again  was  desolation  I  How 
could  a  man  of  my  feelings  stipport  this  ? 
Was  it  excusable?  Was  it  feminine? 
Was  it  human?  CSoiild  it  ever  enter 
into  the  rnntemplation  of  a  susceptible 
being,  that  Isabella  Carolina's  nose- 
that  any  pretty  maiden's  nose — was  made 
to  Ins  blown  ?  No — the  thing  i*  ineon- 
ceivable,  nnjustihahle,  monstrous,  riTitl 
unpardonable.  Thus,  then,  ended  the 
first  of  that  long  list  of  love  adventures, 
which  have  been  my  blessing  and  my 
bane,  which  have  called  forth  the  eter- 
nal tones  of  my  poetry,  and  the  unim- 
portant groaning*  nf  my  grief." 

Through  the  liat  here  reierred  to, 

\ve  do  not  intend  to  follow  our  gifted 
friend  ;  but  we  cannot  rf^fnin  frf>m 
mentioning  one  of  these  amours,  on 
account  of  tlie  extraordinary  antl  awful 
death  of  the  young  1  ady.  The  scene  of 
this  tragical  story  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  ancient  town  and  port  of 
Hythe,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  whither 
our  autlioi  iiad  fled,  after  liie  violent 
sboek  given  to  his  ieelings  ly  the 
lutserie  of  Isabella  Carolina.  Here 
his  beauty,  his  great  talents,  ^riciil- 
tnral  expertness,  and  admiration  of 
the  sea,  made  huu  veiy  popular.  A 
certain  mystery,  too,  which  hung  round 
him,  served  to  increase  the  interest  felt 
for  him,  especially  by  the  female  por- 
tion of  the  community.-  Some  thought 
him  a  consequence  of  the  youtli  of  one 
of  the  members  ibr  the  andent  town 
and  noft;  others,  again,  traced  a  re- 
semblance between  him  and  a  very 
handsome  gentleman  resident  in  the 
neighbourhood  —  while  ail  agreed  that 
such  a  race  should  be  honourably  per- 
petuated, if  possible.  To  be  brief— 
a  general  setting  of  caps  took  place 
against  our  author,  and  one  young 
lady,  whose  name  we  do  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  mention,  was  so  successful  as 
to  captivate  the  poet's  heart ;  which, 
hy  the  way,  was  no  very  difficult  mat- 
ter. Their  moon-light,  sea-side  walks 
were  frequent,  and  fraught  witli  bliss 
of  the  most  sublimated  icind.  So  6r 
all  was  felicity;  but  the  devil  of  it  is, 
that  felicity  has  no  enduring  q\iality, 
as  may  be  })roved  by  a  reference  to 
history,  and  by  an  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing incident,  which  we  shall  give 
in  the  poet's  own  powerful  language. 
Few,  wc  shmdd  imagine,  will  he  able 
to  read  it  without  tears.  At  all  events, 
we  envy  not  the  head  or  heart  of  him 
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or  her  who  could  so  read  it — nay,  we  fected,  and  simple  imiratiTey  without 

should  DOl  think  our  own  head  and  the  saturation  of  two  square  pieces  of 

heart  wortliy  of  euvy,  if  wc  could  the  finest  French  cambric.  It  is  called 

peruse  the  following  touching,  uuaf-  an 

AWFUL  INSTANCE  OF  SUDDEN  DEATH. 

"  Once,  I  remember,  with  my  love  I  went 
To  roam  along  the  chalky  coast  of  Kent ; 
Wc  drank  the  silent  brntity  of  the  nighty 
And  felt,  iudeedj  considerable  delight ; 
Several  attit  were  brightly  glancing  o'er, 
With  room  for  very,  very  many  more ; 
The  moon  was  mirrnr'd  ?n  the  mighty  waVBi^ 
Concerning  wbicii  ali  sorts  of  poets  rave  { 
While  gwitle  thouglita  came  o v  tlie  bout  of  nto^ 
And  joy  pervaded  every  part  of  me  ( 
When,  lo  !  a  proof  of  life's  v?cl«sitnde — 
A  hand,  so  soft  and  fair^  to  kiss  ic  you 'd 
<Uve  any  tbing  you  baven*!  ^  to  give, 
Or  many  things  you'd  be  a      to  gfive — 
This  pretty  hand — my  \  I  yet  l>ehold  herf 

Came  gently  tap,  tap,  tap,  upon  niy  shoulder ; 
While  tweet  tones,  roUing  o*er  her  rosy  lip. 
Said,  *  How  I  should  now  like  to  takee  dip!* 
I  sat  me  down  upon  a  rocky  shelf. 
And  answered  gravely—*  Dearest,  mind  yourself! 
Though  Veant,  atill  you  are  not  Ocean's  daughter. 
Arid  tinis  may  catch  a  cold  in  midnight  water.' 
But  ttlitf,  like  every  one  who  reasons  wrongly, 
Penisted  In  her  rilly  purpose  strongly, 
Unlocked  a  portion  of  her  pretty  vestment, 
And  straij^ht  tn  nrsfastpii  nil  tli»'  rt^^t  meant  ; 
Wbon>~hurrid  liiuughtl  approachod,  with  awful  tread, 
A  very  large  fofor-fooced  4|aadrQped. 
I  wish  this  mournful  line  may  be  my  last,  if 
*Twas  not,  in  shape,  a  most  enormous  mastiff. 
Oh,  how  he  tugged  and  tore  away  her  stay>lace;, 
And  played  the  very  devO  with  ber  gay  laee  I 
'Till,  having  seizeil  her  lily  hand,  he  bit  her. 
Then  turned  away,  with  an  infernal  titter. 
Growling  forth  with  awful  voice-—*  Now  go  be  a 
Cone— and  know,  my  name  is  Hydrophobia.*  ** 

This  event  made  a  deej)  i  [  a  ^  ression  she  naturally  enough  grew  tited  of  bim, 

on  tlie  sensitive  mind  of  the  poet,  and  and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 

he  (It  tprmined  to  proceed  to  London  her  family,  wlio  were  all  fixvoi^mhle  to 

for  llie  purpose  of  dissipating  his  grief,  the  p'^t  t,  stif  set  oflf  for  ihr  (oniniLiil 

and  increasing  his  fortune.     Before  with  a  cousin,  declaring  Uiat  ^iic  would 

bis  defiarture,  however,  be  was  pre-  return  mairied,  or  not  at  aU.  On  tbb 

vailed  upon  to  pay  a  visit  of  a  few  occasion,  our  gifted  fnead  produced 

weeks  to  a  family  in  the  neighlx)ur-  the  pieces  whicli  we  are  about  to  quote, 

hood  of  TFythe ;  and  the  attentions  Thoy  havf  not,  indeed,  that  peculiar 

shewn  to  liiui  by  one  young  lady  were  iaciiity  in  outrageous  versi6catioa  for 

of  so  winning  a  character,  that  be  fell  which  his  efforts  are  generally  remaik- 

more  violently  in  love  than  ever.   But  able,  but  neverUielen  are  wortliy  of 

the  fair  one  being  of  a  very  passionate  attention,  for  reasons  which  we  have 

toTDper,  he  had  little  peace  ^vith  her;  not  time  to  enumerate, 
ujid  as  lie  yielded  tn  her  in  aii  things, 

nriiUKT.  CONSOLATION. 

'*  Oh,  t&kc  the  lout  idint  breath,  Sigh  not  o'er  desolated  bowers. 

Thy  cruelty  hath  left  I  By  autumn  leaves  bmtroiru  I 

Can  there  be  darker  tieath  Mourn  not  for  time-dismantled  COWWS 

Than  life  of  thee  bereft  ?  With  ivy  overgrown  ! 

1  stray,  with  listless  pace,  Unmov'd,  the  daily  dying  hues 

Through  an  unpeopled  spacer  Of  beauty^s  sun  beooHU 

For  no  where  ran  I  trace  And— more  —  a  sorrowing  tear  refuse 

The  glory  of  thy  face  1  For  a  human  heart  grown  cold  1 
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No  lunger  on  my  path 
Thy  ndiant  eye.beami  shine, 

In  joy,  or  love,  or  wrath, 

A  splendour  all  divine  ! 
I  watcli  the  once  loved  night  — 
Th«  tten  irtiU  bkn  my  sight. 
But  not  thtiie  eyes,  more  br^ht 
Thau  ^muunentol  light  J 

The  MB,  the  fields,  and  flowers. 
The  hmely  hiU-dde  wb^Ti 

Where,  throtiph  sweet  evening  hours. 

We  watch*d  the  less'nins;  ray— . 
AH— en  h«ve  bst  diefar  tpcu-* 
All—all  too  sadly  tdl 
The  change  that  could  compel 
An  iMien  to  a  Hell  i 


Grieve  not,  the  undiicernjog  throng 
Hisdesm  thee  and  eondemn  $ 
lfan*8  own  high  heart,  untamed  and  stfOOg, 

Hath  a  power  his  fate  to  stem  ! 
Th'  immortal  yearning  stini  us  still 

With  higher,  hoUer  ahn ; 
The  wish  no  joy  of  earth  can  fill  — 

The  thoughts  earth  cannot  claim* 

^  One  not,  with  vidnly  tearful  glance, 
For  what  was  loved  so  late ! 

*Ti«  pfi«(t,  tTint  nnretliming  trnnrc  — 
Vet  guard  thy  heart  from  hate* 

most  are  eold,  er  fides,  oh  f  ding 
To  the  fond  and  faitliful  few  ; 

And  draw  from  truth*8  uiifailiog  qiriqg, 
The  miod*s  eternal  dew  1 


Our  tnthor  now  set  off  ibr  London, 
with  every  disposition  to  shun  the 

country  for  owt.  On  the  rnarl  nothinof 
luippencci  worthy  of  record,  excepting 
Liie  grtrut  tiervousness  he  evinced,  to 
the  infinite  glee  of  the  coechman  and 
guard,  whenever  the  road  lay  be- 
tween a  quickset  hedge  and  a  dead 
wall  —  this  h^ing  one  of  those  matters 
which  perplexed  him.  lie  knew  not 
which  would  aanqy  him  the  moie,  in 
case  of  en  ovenet,  to  be  thrown  into  a 


hedge,  or  against  a  wall.  But  neither 

of  wese  vexations  awaited  him.  lie 
arrived  in  London  safe;  and  anion-j;  tho 
first  persons  whom  he  met  was  an  old 
firiena  of  his,  named  Tom.  This  spark 
was  living  in  gmnd  style,  for  whicn  he 
was  indebted  to  a  bonne  fortune*  Our 
author's  morality  revolted  hereat ;  and, 
improving  on  tlie  idea  of  a  geulleman, 
who  very  truly  calls  himself  "  a  poet 
in  all  lespects  small,''  he  prodoced  the 
following  poem: — 


A  RfiMOVSTRAItCB. 

^  Put  off  the  Veetal  veil,  nor,  cht 
Let  weeping  angeb  view  it.*' — Moons. 

**  Put  off  each  white  silk  stocking. 
My  breest  with  sorrow  Icnoddng^ 

I  cry,  oh,  this  is  shocking ! 
While  yet  tin  cradlo's  rocking. 
In  which  your  illegitimate 
Son,  by  Tom— a  pretty  mate! 
Has  the  one  eye  closed  m  sleep. 
While  the  other  xvatrh  doth  keep  — » 
It,  I  repeat,  ma'am,  shocking  \ 
To  see  these  white  tilk  stockings  f 
Around  the  folks  are  flocking. 
Their  eyebrows  queerly  socking. 
And  mercilessly  mocking 
The  vsriegated  clockings 
And  twiptesl  interlockinprs 
Of  ymir  trrti}slu(cent  stockings. 
Tliis,  1  repeat,  ma'am,  shocking 's  — 
Put  off  TOUT  white  sOk  stockings!  !** 


This  remonstrance  was  not  received 
as  ii  dp<5pned  to  be — the  poet  was 
kicked  out  of  the  liouse,  and  left  to 
find  a  lodging  where  he  best  could. 
Be  tried  seveal  literary  men  of  kindred 
genius  to  his  own,  but  they  were  all  so 
very  sorry  that  he  should  liave  thought 
of  coming  to  town  at  all,  &.c.,  Uiat  he 
ssw  noduQg  could  be  gained  iu  that 


quarter.  lie  then  applied  to  the  press, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  dispose 
of  ihiee  articles — upon  the  currency, 
the  population,  and  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion— which  encouraged  him  to  tiy 
hi.s  hand  a  little  further  in  that  %vny. 
lie  accordingly  perpetrated  M)me 
squibs,  which  were  buihcientlv  well 
executed  to  procuie  him asoona  diub- 
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biiig  from  the  party  trifled  with.  We  and  of  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  im- 
can  only  find  room  for  one  of  these.  nioriaUse  any  ordinary  man.  It  is  ad- 
It  is  reauly  too  good  to  be  passed  over,    dressed  to  a  Cat»  and  is  entitled*^ 


A  HINT. 

You  inoompreheosible  Cat ! 

I  Gaii*t  Air  the  soul  of  lae  think  what  yon^ra  at ! 

Yoa*re  sitting  beside  a  political  Rat, 

MTiwe  spirit 's  as  lean  as  his  ]>f'rson  is  fat, 

And  yet  you  don*t  pounce  ou  him  —  think  now  oi  that ! 

Out  wiA  your  talons  and  give  hJni  a  pat ! 

And  ne'er,  uliile  you  live,  fail  tOfUtb  at  a  Rat, 

Vou  inoompr^MDsible  Cat  1  *' 


lie  brouyhl  an  action  for  the  assault 
above  noticed,  and  obtained  one  sliil- 
ling  damages.  This  supply,  small  as 
it  was,  enabled  him  to  purchase  a  pen 
and  a  pot  of  porter;  and,  under  the 
inspiration  nf  this  somewhat  heavy 
liippocrene,  he  wrote  a  dramatic  sketch 
Ibr  one  of  the  Annuals,  which  sketch 
we  think  so  good,  that  we  shall  here 


give  it.  Whether  w^e  consider  the  rare 
originality  of  conception,  or  the  astound- 
ing power  of  expression,  Ais  dramatic 
morceau  roust  excite  our  wonder.  Oh 
that  other  authors  would  —  as  iliey  will 
not — know  the  public  good  i^iifticiently 
to  imitate  this  honourable  model  in 
brevity !  The  piece  which  we  so  mucfa 
praise  is  entitlea-^ 


THE  DEBOLATIOK  OV  DEVASTATION. 

DRAHATis  psasoirie: 

Don  Desolate   t   A  Nobleman, 
Alpokso     .    .   .    Hi*  FrUnd, 

{A  cotisiderabie  number  qf  persons     both  sej:es,) 

ScBiTB— On  Dktf  bordere  tfam  ttnditeoMred  eounirff* 

Act  I.  ScEiTB  L 

Enter  Dok  Desoi.a  ie  an<i  hu,  Jrtetid  Alfonso,  meetiny. 
Don  Desolate.    Good  morrow,  Alfonso. 

Alfonso.    The  same  to  you,  Don,  and  many  of  them.      {Exeunt  severaUjf. 


Now,  we  do  venture  to  athrm,  lliat 
tliis  is  the  most  complete  fragment  we 
ever  met  with.  And,  will  it  be  be- 
lieved that  Mr.  Alaric  Attila  Watts 
refused  to  receive  the  gem,  confound 
him  I  Why,  it  would  have  made  his 
Souvenir  souvenu  for  ever — lar  more 
than  the  suet-dumpling  stanzas  which 
deface  the  ^ne  vellum  of  that  modest 
periodical.  However,  we  leave  the 
man  to  his  own  outrageous  conscience, 
llib  is  the  fashion  now-a-days:  the 
excellence,  Uooming  under  our  very 
noses,  is  rarely  fragrant  to  our  flagrant 
ol factory  perceptions,  and  not  till 
death  has  played  the  devil  with  a  poet, 
does  any  one  acknowledge  his  deserts. 
Then  comes  the  farce  of  monumental 
marble— and  acknowledgment  of  merit 
is  made  when  acknowledgment  is 


worth  just  as  much  as  the  oto!  sign 
introductory  to  the  name  of  tiie  late 
horrible  member  ibr  Clare.  Bot,  thank 
Heaven !  there  are  some  glorious  eX'* 
ceptions  to  tliis  charcje,  an<l  none  more 
glorious  than  ourseive:*,  w  ho  never  see 
a  man  of  genius  without  asking  iiim 
what  he  would  like  to  have  to  drink. 
Would  that  others  might  take  pattern 
by  Tis  in  this  respect ! — To  return,  liow- 
ever,  to  our  author:  lie  wtx>te  in  a 
morning  paper  certain  little  snatches 
of  verse,  some  of  which  we  subioin, 
because  to  them  he  was  indebttxl  for 
the  eonn'PTrriiire  of  a  Patron,  whose  en- 
cuurat^emeut  would  have  been  incal- 
culable, had  not  an  accident  induced 
him  to  withdmw  it  altogether. 

The  morceaux  of  poeiiy  to  which 
we  allude  are  these — 
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*^  Whane'er  I  meet  with  thai  word  kngnMi, 

I  cannnt  help  expecting  angtiidh, 
The  only  rhyme  ia  all  the  language.** 

This  u  good^  bat  the  next  is  bettor:-* 

I've  often  inamU'd  much  that  gladness 
Should  have  no  other  rhyme  than  sadnet*^ 
Unleu,  indeed,  we  take  to  madntss^ 
Or  wliat  la  little  better —&Kimr««." 


The  prolound  ^)hilosophy  contained 
in  these  lines  will  reward  die  most 
serious  Teflection  on  the  part  of  the 
reader.  It  would  argue  in  us  some- 
tiling  like  a  doubt  of  his  pcnctratioo, 
were  we  to  point  out  to  iiiin  liiat  glad- 


ness is  generally  followed  by  ilie  reality 
of  one  of  the  three  rhymes,  so  ingeni- 
ously given  by  the  j^oet* 

Our  next  extract  u  a  abort  but  most 
expressive  panctryrir  on  a  gentleman 
of  rare  coaverssuional  qualities : 


His  talent  for  convprsntJon  was  such, 
Ue  neither  &aid  too  iittle  nor  too  much.** 


Now,  this  is  a  rare  merit.  Reader, 
we  doubt  not  but  that  you,  like  our- 
selves, dme  out  as  often  as  possible. 
Do  you  not  aometimes  find  yourself 
placed  next  to  a  fellow,  who  in  spirit 
and  form  resembles  nothinq;  so  much 
as  the  soul  of  a  snow-ball  breathed 
into  a  log  of  wood  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  do  you  never  sit  cboek-by-jowl 
with  a  wind-instrumenty  the  cuck  of 
whc^  confounded  Samsonic  weapon 
slays  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  your  impressions,  ideas,  and  sen- 
sibilities ?  If  you  have  met  with  these 
tfainga — and  who  amongst  us  has  not? 
—  then  will  you  appreciate  the  cha- 
racter eulo<jifed  in  the  couplet  which 
we  have  above  quoted.  As  we  have 
already  observed,  such  fragments  coidd 
not  long  remain  unnoticed;  and  a 
nobleman,  remarkable  for  bis  liberal 
patronatre  and  excruciating^  practice  of 
the  sublime  art  of  poetry,  aeot  ten 


shillings  in  gold  to  our  gifted  friend, 
begging:  him  to  try  hiv  hand  at  some- 
thing in  the  Miltonic  style,  not  losing 
sight  altogether  of  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  our  times.  This  request  was 
made,  his  lordship  was  pleased  to  add, 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  eront  ecclesias- 
tical dignitar}'.  Tlie  poet  immediately 
set  to  work,  having  first  changed  his 
half  eoveiasn,  and  dined  delieiously 
on  some  cold  pork,  with  a  go  of  rum 
to  follow.  Thus  excited,  he  produced 
what  we  shall  now  re-produce;  and, 
as  the  great  Johnson  was  graciously 
pleased  to  declaie  of  Milton,  that  he 
was  not  the  first  epic  poet,  only  becanae 
Homer  had  boen  bf  fore  him  ;  so  do 
we  say,  that  our  unjustly  ne;,'lccted 
bard  is  the  third,  only  by  reason  ol  iiu 
coming  after  the  ottier  two.  Some 
hypercritics  may  think  die  fellowinv 
is  in  the  dramatic  form  — poor  people  I 
they  don't  drink  enough. 


4  Vision  OF  nsLi.. 

**  [Scene:  Pandemonium, — A  round  table^  at  vohieh  dhen  devUi  mv 

seated  drinking,  Satan  in  the  chair,  his  hoof  on  n  footsto^jl  of 
crimson  velvety  with  a  brimstone  border.  Severai  snudler  taUcs,  at 
which  infernal  fiends  are  playing  at  put,  and  cheating  elamnabig. 
Among  the  ptnmag$e  mi  Ae  round  table^  the  J^lhtkng  or*  At 
most  conspicu(Hf  <!  r  BEELZEBrn,  AzArrr,  Moloch,  Ohf^tos, 
Baalim,  Asutoaotb,  Astoretu,  TuAMiitJz,  Daoon,  Kim- 
MOK,  Bf  vtcim,  Belial,  AsxoDxrs,  Mamhok, 

SsUOTiy  rising,  puts  the  rays  from  his  brow,  atul  thus  addresses  the  djaboUcai 

assembly 

Welcome,  again,  thrice  wdoome^  j<)Uy  devils ! 
To  this  amImMlal  feast,  mora  Uest  than  aof^t 

Known  in  tlmt  sad,  celestial  slavery, 
Where  none  dare  laugh  above  a  given  pitdi. 
Or  drink  beyond  the  doacenth  bottle ! 
But  we  will  langh  imtil  the  veof  resound 

Of  this  our  princely  hall  —  and  drhik,  oh!  drink. 

Till  every  devil  fancies  Ueli  oatshines 
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The  lustrous  halls  of  H^ren— .loit  aiid  scorned ! 
Princes  and  pot  companions  !  be  it  known 
That  my  immortal  koof  is  twinged  with  foat— 
Hcncp  is  mir  hop  poptpnnpd — yvt  we  Can  tbig^ 
But  ixnu  I       Asmoileus  may  aiford 
Some  iafonnation  of  tlie  state  of  things 
In  London  Just  at  pcoMnt. 


AsmMkm*       London  be  d — dl  Pajrdon  impetnous  seal^^ 


But,  by  my  twitted  tail**  ettremest  point, 
I  swear  there*s  not  in  all  the  countless  wooi 

Contrived  Ijy  tyranny  to  torture  Hell^ 
A  more  excruciating  curse  than  that 
Wliereof  in  London  I  wm  vietim  long. 
It  being  known  a  fiend  of  rank  had  oonv  ' 

To  mingle  in  the  fashionable  world, 
£acii  morn  a  monstrous  mawkish  train  of  slaves, 
Crawling  and  cringing  round  my  hoof,  implor*d 
That  I  would  ^nciously  be  pleased  to  write 
A  satire,  or  a  fusUiouable  novel. 
Wherein  I  might  let  fly  at  high  society. 
And  be  as  personal  as  any  puppy 
Wlioso  jniling  prate  delights  the  simpering niM^ 
Or  everlutktiag  dowagers,  who  live 
To  mock  the  power  that  fashion'd  thera  ! 
Fm  too  mnch  a  gentleman  to  shew  my  mind— 
But,  oh  ?  not  all  the  stinging  ton^ies  of  !Iell 
Could  vent  the  mighty  curse  that  sweU'd  mv  breast 
On  diese  poor  driTelling  dcdts,  who  fondlf  deenM 
That  one  among  the  honourable  damn*d  would  thni 
Descend  to  swell  the  silly,  scribblinfT  thrOU^. 
Yet  this  was  nut  the  worst :  Beholding 
No  chance  remainM  of  ny  oommencing  notSior, 
They  begged,  forsooth,  that  I  would  just  declare 
How  far  the  booby  Imrds,  who  yearly  bray 
Their  most  descriptive  thoughts  conoernitig  iicii, 
Damnation,  and  onrselves  the  devils, 
"Were  faithful  in  their  well-paid  pictures.  Thottj 
Thei»,  oh,  Lucifer  1  thore  vnmf  n.  sound 
That  set  evc;i  my  iniernal  ttx'di  on  edge  ! 
*Twas  moderti  British,  hrutiih  poetry  ! 
Oh,  how  that  Literary  Gazette  will  lip  ! 
I  there  had  read  of  sounds  of  harmony. 
Of  breathing  thoughts  and  bumii^  words,  as  filling 
The  pages  of  the  works  whidi  IkO^  elie,  it 
Had  g^iven  to  the  wmM  —  iind,  now,  when  tbey* 
The  very  bards  aud  poetesses^  d — n  *em  ! 


Ev*n  I  myself,  tho*  tolerably 
Tn  shriek.s,  and  yell'',  nnd  all  discordant  sottAdOi 
Could  in  no  way  support  it.    Oently  still 
I  deiffoed  to  deal  witn  Uiem,  and  begged  the  bards 
Womd  favour  me  by  coming  one  by  one. 
On  this,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Sr^lly  JVIander 
Led  forth  a  gentleman  without  a  neckcloth, 
A  nnling,  eonueh-looking  pa  rsonage, 
M'hom  he  called  Rob  IVIount-flummery — 'antUN^* 
He  added,  *  which  will  never  be  forgotten 
So  long  as  His  remembered.    His  poems  are 
The  cause  of  a  meet  wonderibl  edTeet— 

->.  Enrnuratriiiii:  tlie  natural  fool  tO  read, 
And  cultivated  fools  to  write.'    *  No  morel* 
Said  I,  *  the  beok  shall  speak  his  merits.* 
And,  having  said  so,  I  began  to  read 
A  j>rif'<'  of  paltry  blasphemy  from  *  J>atan,* 
A  work  insultinx  Hell  as  much  as  Heaven. 
I,  who  knew  will  the  Uee  in  every  line 
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Wflra  loUd  lorfm  11m,  itraight  threw  the  book 
At  Bobby's  prosy,  perfumed  head  ;  but,  ah  I 
His  skxxll  was  bn!let-proof,  nnd  off  he  went 
Scathless  and  sulky  from  the  judgment  scene. 
^  Ladiee  and  gcntknan,*  then  I,  bowing,  aald. 
'  ril  never  r€»d  another  line  of  verse 
Till  I  get  back  to  Hell,  ■^vhere  it  may  be 
Brought  in  by  mightiest  powers,  as  a  new 
A  nd  yet  itiiM|iia]led  torturo.  And,  for  you. 
Whose  vcnerahle  toil  in  dressing  up 
The  sterling  tliou^^hts  and  wondrous  chivalry 
Of  men  long  dead  is  digniried,  I  Lhinlc^ 
As  novel,  writing,  I  despise  ye  all  t 
B(»c:nne  !  nr  I'll  take  out  my  phosphorous  bOK, 
And  kindle  a  conllagrant  fire  in  Babylon 
Shall  bum  you  teiih  and  4y  your  works.'    They  fled; 
And  I,  disgusted  with  the  mevary  world, 
Wcm  out  to  call  on  Cobhytt  and  O'Connell. 
With  both  of  the«e  you're  nerfectly  arq\iainted— 
So  just  excuse  me,  as  I*m  aev'lish  thirsty. 
And  must  reserve  my  publicspeaklng  powen 
For  Franee and  Englaiid'B  General  Kit  ctions. 

[Sfiti  dom^^drwk$  punch-^UahU  pipe, 
Asmodens,  I  rqgnt  tlie  Uterarv  world 
Have  so  disgusted  yoa«.for,  faith !  their  irorks 

00  far  tow'rds  vitiating  youthful  minds  « 
The  novels  most  especially.   But,  come^ 
Bedadnib,  my  boy,  a  song !  and  ye, 
Adorers  of  the  reeky  root !  give  ear 

While  Beelzy  breathes  his  sulphnriferous  stftilk 
Omnet.  Beelzebub's  song !  Beelzebub's  song  I 

BeelMebub  riuthf  bioweth  his  nosey  and  procrrrieth. 

With  pain,  O  Ludfer,  I  feel  compell'd, 
lu  answer  to  your  wish,  to  say— I  shan't ! 
TUnk  not  I  sesie  to  make  myself  unpleasant 
When  I  declare  that  nou^t  shall  make  me  f>i!g  i 
Such  is  my  fixed  resfilve — now  comes  my  reason  $ 
You  may  remember  when  of  late  we  met 
In  joirial  emiToeatlon,  drinking  pundi 
By  mad  Asmodeus  made,  from  that  prescription 
Which  he  had  fiUh'd  from  Mr.  North's  coat>po6kety 
When  witnessing  tiie  Edinburgh  noctee^ 

1  say  that,  at  that  meeting,  you'll  remember 
How  I,  by  all  reqTirsted,  ?uiig  a  song— 
And,  sooth  to  say,  'twas  admirably  sung— 
Vet  scurvy  tricks  were  play'd  upon  me  then: 
With  my  pure  punch  was  most  profanely  miz'd 
A  double  dose  of  l>rImstonp,  and  my  pipe 

Was  with  unsmokable  tobacco  cramm'd. 
Tlien,  when  I  look'd  to  you  for  that  applause 
Whidi  singers  of  whatever  kind  ezpeet, 
A  monstrous  roar  of  laiig'Titer  rung  around, 
Because,  forsooth,  my  bowl  was  buely  dru^^ed 
With  strong  additioiuil  damnation,  wUdi 
Throui^umt  n^  spiritual  intestines  sent 
A  worse  than  mortal  cholic.    I'll  not  sing* 
O  think  ye  that  the  mighty  Beelzebub, 
Tho*  now,  alas  f  with  meaner  devils  he 
Be  indiscriminately  damn'd,  forgets 
What  altars  smokcM  for  him  in  Ekron  long? 
iNor  can  I  but  reflect  how  yet  my  seat 
Is  vaoant  hi  the  keafenly  House  of  PeerSt 

Which  T  ng-ain  may  fill,  if  Fate  should  pees 
An  Act  awarding  to  the  fallpn  fiends 
Emancipation  from  the  iliiaU  of  IJeli. 
Then  leave,  O  Lucifer,  and  ye  whose  seats 
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And  vile  tnhnrro.  fit  alone  for  man. 

For  &ay,  was  this  proud  Fandeoioninm  reared 

By  matchless  skUl  of  Holclber,  with  thimt 

For  mii^ty  principalities  and  powers. 

To  shield  a  tavern  tay»-room*B  revelry  ? 

0  ye  ethereal  and  transparent  fiends, 
Throogli  whtrn  TImiibm  Monro 
Once  said  of  some  girPs  soul  and  form)  doth  beam 
As  bright  as  flame  thro*  alabr^vtrr  lamps  ! 
Ronember  ye  are  by  your  birth  upraised 

Aboro  the  grogg>  Mn'g  wish  of  nun*  [  LaMghUr. 

1  see  ye  laugh— laugh  on  then,  and  !>o  d  .At 
By  my  penilmr  horns  and  hix)f  I  swear 

I*U  neither  sing  myseif  nor  list  to  other*8  song ! 

Why,  what  a  snivelling,  prating  dolt 
Hath  Beelzebub  become !  a  boastful  tongue. 
Forsooth,  is  his,  to  prate  about  his  altar 
Hath  not  Dagon  in  Azotus  been  ador*d  ? 
Moloch  and  rhemos  on  the  Olive  Mount? 
Astorcth  in  i>ion  ? — Rimmou  in  Damascus  ? 
Baalim  and  Ashtoroth  in  PalestiiieF 
And  IVI  iniinon  over  all  the  earth,  as  now  ? 
Yetfldi  and  each  agree  to  grace  onr  feast. 
Then,  Lucifer,  regard  not  Beelty's  spleen  — 
1*11  stake  my  tail  It  ia  hat  indigestion. 
And,  rather  than  behold  immortals  sit 
Silent  and  <!T!lky,  I,  tho*  aomewhat  hoarw^ 
Will  sing  a  soi^f. 
Satan.  Bfwrc^  BoHal,  sing,  my  code  I 

BeIial*iiiong!  Bdial*s aoog ! 

m  sing  you  a  song,  hovi  I  slap  off  without  book — 
A  knack  that  I  learnt  from  one  Theodore  Hook  { 
So  let  the  old  Uoe^bottle,*  Beebsebub,  growl. 
Bat  iv«i*U  be  aa  frisky  aa  aalnta  of  the  cowL 

Derry  down* 

Those  poor  muddy  f(^ows,  the  mortals,  may  tell 
How  dismal  the  regions  where  we  devils  dwell ; 
But  all  whoVe  e'er  been  to  their  earth  cau  declare 
What  a  Hemr*ki  is  oar  own  to  the  HeU  fhey  have  thero ! 

Derry  down* 

Yet  wherefore  deride  them  ?    To  ns  they  are  troe-. 
Still  journeying  hellward  whatever  they  do  ! 
Nut  a  nation  among  them  but  sends  us  its  shoals 

Of  popish,  dinenting*  ^  prateitaat  amila.  _ 

Derrydown. 

We  know  that  In  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain, 
Our  viceroys,  the  monks,  still  keep  up  the  tM^.reign  { 
And  spirits,  in  swarms,  come  on  tripping  from  France, 
While  atowiy,  hut  sore,  the  grave  Ctormaiia  advanoe. 

Denry  down. 

The  Dutch  and  the  Flemish,  the  Swedes  and  the  Danoa, 
If  Ipfr  to  thpmsj  U  es,  lads,  need  give  us  no  pains; 
And  liritain  is  tlirtiug  with  Babylonia  W  , 
And  making  a  prophet  of  little  Tom  Moore  I 

Derry  down* 

No  fear  need  we  have  of  th**  snoTry-^nTilM  Turk, 
And  the  Greek  and  the  Russian  ate  warm  at  our  work ; 
These  last  are  the  fellows  for  war'i  heUlah  coil. 
And,  to  1^  their  flame  bomiag,  we  feed  them  on  oil. 

Deny  down. 


•  Beebsebub,  in  Hebrew,  signifies    Lord  of  Riei.** 
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I  note  not  our  own  6outh  American  mew, 
KtA  JooatfaMk  hasteMth  hiOier,  I  gMMl 
To  be  brief,  Mxm  will  Hell  be  m  cursedly  ctiaim*^) 
Ai  to  jostle  the  old  aboriginal  daiiin*d. 

Den7dowii. 

Forgive  me,  good  fellows,  for  &iDgin«;  a  song 
Wludi  yon  and  I  fed  !s  oottfiinnledly  lon^t 
Now  puff  off  the  flame,  l)oy8,  that  flits  o*er  your  bowb^ 
And  pledge  me  a  toatt  to  all  donble-damn*d  wmls  I 

Derry  down. 


[/^oort  oflangh$»r  ami  ^^mm-^m  dieMiee/  emieif  — »lmpereiy 

deranffemeni —universal  drunkenness  —  Lucifer  tnaketh  a  noise f 

wlicrcupon  the  lights  are  extinguished^  and  every  devit^  holding  up 
his  tuU  taper-wisCy  lifi^Ueth  bis  stt^fgering  steps  to  a  couch  oj  brim^ 


This  performance  was  despatched  to 

the  noble  patron,  who  was  so  liiglily 
pleased  with  it,  that  he  sent  another 
half-sovereign  to  the  author,  begjpng 
him  to  call  on  the  following  morning. 
This  request  was  clieerfiilly  oomplt^ 
with ;  but  tlic  cliccrfulncss  was  over 
when  the  poet  stootl  in  presence  of 
the  peer  —  for  manifest  it  was  that 
something  had  lengtiiened  the  noble- 
man's  naturally  long  visage  I'lu 
mystery  was  soon  explained  :  —  T!ie 
ecclesiastical  dignitary,  at  whose  sug- 
gestion the  subject  bad  been  proposed 
to  the  poet,  had  himself  written  a 
▼olnme  of  saoed  impiety  in  blank 
vrrse,  and  fell  most  grievously  injured 
and  grossly  insulted  by  the  senliinents 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Asmodeus. 
He  consequently  wotild  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  author.  Nor  was  this 
the  worst :  the  peer  himself,  shordy 
af^er,  turned  his  back  upon  the  j;oet. 
liis  lurd'tii^  coming  suddenly  into 
the  possession  of  a  ibrtane  so  im- 
mense that  the  newspapers  all  no- 
ticed it,  the  Man  of  Genius  lhouL;1it  it 
a  proper  ojiportunity  for  doini;  a  civil 
thing  to  his  patron.  lie  therefore  put 
into  one  of  the  journals  the  following : 
**  We  doubt  not  that  this  sudden  and 
singular  accession  of  wealth  will  be 
the  source  of  happiness  to  many 
whose  good  fortune  it  is  to  be  related 
to  the  noble  lord.  His  lordship  has 
fifteen  brothers  and  seven  sisters,  all 
married  and  in  a  situation  fully  to 
a(»])reciaTe  the  benefits  in  store  for 
them."  On  the  day  after  the  inser- 
tion, our  gifted  ihena  received  a  note 
nmning  thus  :  —  **  Lord    per- 
ceives, in  the  journal  with  which 

Mr.  is  connected,  a  notice  which 

to  him  appears  exceedingly  miper- 
tinent.   A  sight  of  the  MS.  leaves  no 


doubt  in  the  mind  of  Lord  as  to 

I\Tr.    beint^  the  author,  and  he 

therefore  b(\;s  to  decline  any  further 
intercourse  with,  or  patronage  of,  that 
gentleman."  The  troth  is,  his  lord- 
ship had  resolved  on  cutting  every  re- 
lation he  had  in  the  world — a  pru- 
dent resolution,  -^vhirh  this  prepos- 
terous paragraph  knocked  in  the  head. 
His  loidship  was  a  public  man,  and 
therefore  did  the  hands*  in c  thing  for 
his  relations,  and  dished  the  poet. 
Thus  w:ls  this  great  genius  again 
lell  to  comment  on  the  passage  in 
Ben  JoQson  which  torms  tne  tuneful 
strain 

 "  But  idle  poetry— 

That  fniitless  and  unprofitnhle  art, 
Good  unto  none,  and  least  to  the  pro- 

Fortune,  however,  did  not  altogether 
abandon  him.   He  was  walking  one 

day,  in  a  profound  reverie,  the  subject 
of  which  is  immaterial,  when  he  trod 
on  the  heel  of  a  gentleman  connected 
with  a  public  office.  "Damn  you, 
sir said  the  wounded  AchiUes ; 
"can*tyou  look  before  you?"  To  which 
the  man  of  genius  mournfully  and 
musically  replied  — 

Throw  not  a  damn  away  on  me, 
For  I  am  damned  already.*' 

"  Interesting  being  l  '  said  the  gen- 
tleman>  much  moved,  '*what  can  be 
the  matter  with  you?"   And  so  they 

commenced  a  colloquy,  which  is  not 
matter  of  history,  but  which  led  to 
the  poet  beiiiff  a^ked  to  dinner  —  an  ' 
event  for  whi<Si  he  was  perfectly  pre- 
pared. This  fiiendsbip,  thus  roman- 
tically begun,  might  have  lasted  tdl 
now,  but  for  the  cirrtnn>tance  ^vhich 
interrupted  it  —  a  circumstance  tes- 
tifying the  domestic  devotion  of  the 
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lady  concerned,  yet,  at  the  tame  time, 

calculated  to  excite  the  Tnorker\'  of 
the  pertideurs  who  sneer  at  conjugal 
piety.  The  event  being  recorded  in 
the  archives  of  the  haU^jporter  at  the 
pobUc  ofike^  we  need  here  give  only 


our  Author's  versified  nanation  of  it, 

which,  mr.mf  ns  a  compliment,  wtls 
taken  very  dirterently.  As  before,  his 
vehicle  was  one  of  those  ephemeral 
conveyances  called  nioining  papers, 
and  widi  similady  sad  oonseqaenoes. 


8t]IGULA&  IK8TAHCE  OV  COVMUBIAL  LOVB. 

ScEME,  a  Par/our~-.  Time,  after  Breaii/oiL 

*<  '  O  Horace,  how  charming  yon  looked  to-day, 
When  you  lifted  your  person  and  walked  away ! 
If  youM  eiten  moch  ]sis»  er  the  food  were  Ufl^ter, 
I  know  not,  and  tndy  my  fancy  m^^Af  err— . 
But,  certain  it  is  thnt  your  face  seemed  brighter 
Than  the  bishop's  when  beaming  beneath  mitre. 
Deer  ftlknr  t  I  Icog  Just  to  learn  lu»w  bis  eoogb  is. 
And  to  have  one  fond  kiss  at  the  door  of  the  office. 
Hours  at  that  office  I  well  know  to  lose  he  has  'em. 
Then,  sure,  he'U  forgive  me  this  fit  of  enthosiasm. 
Oh,  Susan,  ron— quick,  girl,  and  order  the  esnlege ; 

For  never,  no,  nnt  on  tlie  day  of  onr  m/irrin^e, 

Did  I  feel  such  an  impulse  to  rival  the  dove. 

Shall  the  blua-lwttles  buzz  round  the  lip  of  my  love. 

And  drink  all  the  dew  ?    No —  I  swear  by  this  ^ove, 

That,  sooner  tlmn  yield  kucIi  a  fea.st  U\  tlie  flies, 

rU  seise  their  bright  pinions,  and  tear  out  their  eyes.* 

The  ourlage  drew  up,  and  the  lady  stept  in, 

Not  caring  a  fig  for  tiie  Abigairs  grin. 

She  drove  to  the  spot  where  the  lord  of  her  fate 

Was  dozing  profoundly  o'er  papers  oi  state, 

And  sent  up  ner  card;  whemipon  he  cane  down. 

With  a  negative  smile  end  a  positive  frown, 

And,  blaming  her  passion,  or  not  caring/or  it,  he 

Spoke  to  his  spouse  in  these  terms  of  authority 

<«*Why,Krs.  , 

How  comes  tin's 

Have  you  mjide  out  a/oir  case, 

For  censing  Ais  coil, 

And  the  terrible  toil 
Which  I  ha\  o  tr>  g'o  thro' 
(As  is  well  known  to  you) 
In  aMendiog  a  stairesse  ? 
Bot,  if  there*s  such  bliss 
A»  yon  say  in  my  kiss, 
I'll  just  give  you  this— 
And  good  bye,  Mrs. 

**  The  lady  returned,  a  self-satisfied  winner. 
And  ordered  a  curry  of  cockles  for  dinner.** 


As  we  have  above  hinted,  this 
metrical  version  of  the  story,  penned 
with  the  best  intentions,  gave  deep 
oUeuce ;  and  the  poet  received  the 
ibllowing  note  flN>m  the  official  gen* 
deman:— 

Sir,-.I  pidted  you  up  in  the  strest, 
purely  from  the  •!vm]ntthy  which  one  man 
of  genius  feels  for  aitother ;  but,  Uke  that 
hese  viper  mentioned  inhistory,  you  have 
stung  the  hrssst  that  harboured  yon. 


My  wife  joins  mc  in  hoping  wn  mej 
never  see  your  u^ly  lace  acain. 

Yonrs  nolODger, 

**H  

'*  P.S.  We  don*t  admire  your  poetry.*' 

Thb  letter,  short  as  it  is,  was  sub- 
ject of  lontj  and  deep  reflection  to  the 
iViau  of  Uenius ;  and  the  loss  of  this 
influential  fiiend  was  almost  imme- 
diately followed  by  that  of  another, 
whose  kindness  to  the  poet  had  been 
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but  a  few  (lays  l)efore  evinced  m  the 
payment  of  five  shillings  and  sixpence 
fbr  the  restoration  of  a  pair  of  indispen- 
aable  inexpressibles  —  indispensable, 
because  the  only  pair  the  giflied  being 
had  in  the  world.  The  account  of  his 
second  loss  we  shall  give  in  the  poet's 
own  words. 

"  I  was  an  honorary  monber  of  a  lite- 
rary society,  which  waaa  neat  advantage 
to  me,  at  I  thus  procoted  a  tlglit  d  toe 

papfTfl  wTthoiit  heinpr  conij>elled  to  pay 
tliree  halfpence  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  which 
every  gentlnnaB  Is  expected,  and  no  leal 
gentleman  can  refuse  to  do,  In  a  paUic 
breakfast  and  reading  room.  On  one 
occasion  when  1  entered  the  room  of  the 
iooiety,  I  perceived  every  dear  and  kind 
friend  of  mine  in  conversation  at  the 
other  end  of  the  apartment,  and  to  all 
app«»rauoe  engaged  in  pointing  out  the 
limties  of  my  MS.  poenos,  irh&  lie  had 
had  bound  for  the  convenience  of  carry- 
in?  s)>mit  with  liim.  Not  wi-^hinp  to 
disturb  bim  in  thia  amiattle  and  u«elui 
ooeupation,  Itooknpthe  'AgeBevlefred,' 
by  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery,  and  was 
quietly  dm'mg  off,  when  a  most  inde- 
corous roar  of  laughter  recalled  me  to 
ennetionsness,  and,  on  hMking  up,  I  per- 
ceived  my  friend  and  his  friend  laughing 
immoderately  at  some  passage  in  the  book 
before  them.  Heaven  preserve  me !  said 
I  mentally,  my  most  serioos  and  saoed 
emotions  are  oironicled  in  those  pages, 
and  not  a  thought  or  word  in  all  tlie  AIS. 
can  justify  a  smile  in  any  man  1  I  caught 
my  friend*8  eye,  and  left  the  mm  in 
disgust  and  returned  In  despair.  The 
laughers  were  now  gone  ;  I  stood  alone 
in  the  room ;  I  took  up  a  pen,  and  I 
wnMe  as  fbllevs  to  the  friend  wlio  had 
so  viidy  need  me  1 — 

**  <  Sr^^Yeor  late  friendship  had  kd 
me  to  hope  that  it  wts  ef  a  cbameter 

not  likely  to  change. 

*  You  had  read my'poems  throughout 
— yon  had  otprested  your  admiratkm  ef 

ihem  —  and  I  find  vou  making  them  the 
suhjert  nf  riditnile  in  a  club-rOOm.  Sir, 
we  are  parted  for  ever. 

'  Year  moused  friend.* 

"  I  despatched  this  letter,  and  very 
soon  received  an  answer — here  it  is. 

**  *  Sir,— You  say  truly,  we  are  parted 
lor  ever.  I  am  tited  of  yoor  nonsensical 

notions ;  and  have  to  tell  you,  for  your 
comfort,  that  we  werf»  not  lriTtc:hjng  at 
any  thin^  half  so  ridiculous  as  your 
poem%  Whieh  I  here  return  you,  with 
the  bookUoder's  bill.  Tristram  Shandy, 
sir,  was  the  snbjprt  of  our  merriment. 
Now,  air,  I  have  done  with  you*  I  do 
not  tepcoach  you  with  my  past  fayoors 


—  so  far  from  this,  I  send  you  ^ixpence, 
to  make  the  half-crown  I  lent  you  yester- 
day  a  nmnd  sun,  and  shall  bis  h^^  to 
receive  the  same  with  your  earliest  onu 
venienoe. 

«  *  I  am,  sir,  • 

**  Thnu  did  I  lose  this  dear  and  valued 
friend,  beoaose  both  books  happened  to 
be  bound  aliker 

The  unfortunate  gentleman  now 
roamed  lislleasly  through  the  streets 
of  London,  none  feeling  for  him  the 
sympathy  to  which  he  was  entitled, 
when  an  accident  happened  to  him, 
too  remaricable  to  he  here  passed  over. 
Hie  poet  was  deeply  imprasaed  with 
the  dignity  of  man;  and  in  common 
witli  many  ereat  and  e^rave  authorities, 
be  entertained  an  idea  titat  no  animal 
could  withstand  the  menacing  glance 
of  the  human  eye.  This  noble  doc- 
trine cannot  be  too  much  admired  and 
inculcated ;  yet  was  it  tlie  cause  of  a 
sad  calamity  to  our  gifted  friend. 
Having  occasion  to  cross  a  street, 
when  a  horse  of  the  laboriotis  claas 
was  advancing,  followed  by  a  dray — 
the  poet,  whone  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy 
rollmg  Aa&lied  innumerable  meanings, 
fixed  his  gaze  upon  the  animad's 
visual  oib,  and  expected  him  to  fiill 
back  upon  his  dray.  The  deuce  a  bit 
of  it  —  the  un(  onsfionshnite  proceeded 
on  his  patli  and  knocked  the  poet 
down,  who,  in  a  state  of  great  con- 
ftuion  and  contusion,  was  humanely 
carried  home  by  a  gentleman  whose 
cxh  happened  to  be  passing  nt  the 
time.  But,  let  not  the  reader  from 
tins  infer  tliat  liic  doctrine,  above 
eulogised,  is  unsound.  No^as  the 
bard  himself  frequently  declared,  hia 
particular  misfortune  in  no  degree 
affected  the  general  argument,  inas- 
much as  the  horse,  in  this  instance, 
happened  to  be  tiam-btmdf  The 
gentleman,  who  so  kindly  picked  tip 
the  down-lraropled  votaiy  of  the  mtises, 
procured  medjrnl  treatment  f<3r  him, 
and  never  left  ias  side  till  a  complete 
recovery  was  effected.  He  then  ac- 
companied his  prot^  to  the  house 
of  a  clothes  salesman,  named  Levi, 
where  the  poet  proceHod  to  insinuate 
himself  into  a  plain  suit  of  black. 
While  he  was  thus  engaged,  the  bene- 
▼oient  gentleman  tell  deeply  in  love 
with  the  bright  eyes  ot  the  Jew's 
daughter  :  and  on  <hoir  leaving  the 
shop,  he  thus  addressed  the  man  of 
genms :  "  1  respect  my  religion  and 
my  Ihmily  too  ^much  to  marry  that 
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girl,  but  I  won't  live  without  her." 
**  My  esteemed  friend,"  answr»re<l  the 
poet,  "  you  must  either  let  her  go — 
or  keep  her."  These  words  were  un- 
heeded by  the  gendeman,  who  was  at 
that  moment  entermg  a  diemist's  shop 
for  the  ptirpose  of  purchasing  a  ^mifl 
quantity  of  oxalic  arid.  This  he  took 
home  with  Imu  uud  swallowed,  re- 

E eating   the  name  of  Miss  Levi, 
ledical  assistance  came,  as  assistance 
oocasioDaUy  wiU  oomei  too  bite,  and 


the  gentleman  died.    This  ckcoflH 

«:tance  we  can  scarcely  regret,  since 
to  it  we  are  indebted  for  the  beautiful 
little  poem  produced  by  tlie  Man  of 
Oenins  on  the  occasion — a  poem  on- 
equalled,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
in  the  literature  of  any  nation,  always 
excepting  the  Laplanders,  whose  poetry 
abounds  in  similar  touches  of  brief, 
pathetic,  and  pitliy  description.  It  is 
the  fbUowing: 


AWFUL  INSTANCE  OF  HASH  PASSION". 

I  oucc  bad  a  friend,  and  have  reason  to  grieve  he 

Ere  saw  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Levi ! 

For,  having  seen  the  sweet  girl  of  the  Jew,  he  righM, 

'  That  no^^•     a  virion n  to  drive  one  to  '^-tn  iile  ! 

A  Christian  can*t  marry  her — no — yet  her  loss  if  I 

Suffer,  I  feel  that  my  heart  will  soon  ossify ! 

I'll  do  wbaVIl  prove  more  the  love  than  the  wit  o*  me, 

I'll  swallow  oxalic,  then  surely  ^^hc'li  pity  mc, 

And  ganiisb  my  grave  with  some  few  sprigs  of  rosemary.* 

He  did  as  he  said,  and  died  o-ying,  ^  Mere  ffoes^  Mary  !*  ** 


Y)y  this  event  llie  poet  was  left  at 
liberty  to  walk  out  of  the  benevolent 
gentleman's  house,  which  he  did,  and 
took  half  a  t>ed  at  Hampstead,  where 
he  livi^  in  oompaiative  quiet,  xoaming 


about  tl»e  heath,  and  writing  many 
beautiful  pieces  of  philosophic  jx)etry, 
of  which  the  followmg  is  a  favourable 
specimen : — 


CONTEMPLATION. 

Oh,  it  is  sweet  to  turn  upon  one's  Mly, 
When  one  is  tired  of  lying  on  one's  back. 

And,  pondering  o*er  the  page  of  Percy  Shelley, 
To  mxif.e  on  several  sorts  of  thinjfs  :  —  alack  ! 

^"hen  man  deems  human  life  is  goiu|r  well,  he 
Foels  careless  and  too  confident,  tiU — whack  I 
Comes  the  sad  care  that  sets  him  Ofa  the  tack. 

Ob,  oh,  oh  ! 
Oh,  for  n  f^rnnn  to  rend  the  very  breaat  of  mo  ! 
For  Fute  seems  to  joy  in  making  a  bad  jest  of  me  !'* 


But  we  must  stop  here.  Positively 
we  should  novfT  have  done,  were  we 
to  place  beiore  our  readers  all  the 
beautiful  pieces  of  unaccountable 
poetry  from  the  same  gifted  pen. 
£nough  has,  we  are  confident,  been 
quoted,  to  'jwell  the  list  of  subscribers 
to  the  number  necessary  for  justifying; 
Mr.  Fraser  in  publishiug  the  MS.  now 
in  his  possession.  Nor  are  we  without 
hope  that  the  plan  we  have  adopted  of 
reviewing  a  work  before  it  is  ])rinted 
will  form  a  new  em  in  the  history  of 
literature ;  for  ctrtanily  ii  is  the  fairest 
mode  of  letting  the  publisher,  the 
author,  and  the  public,  know  what 
they  have  severally  to  expect.  It 
now  only  remainfs  for  us  to  notice  the 
circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  the 
poet  s  appointment  as  Laureate  to  his 


Majesty  the  King  of  the  Sandwich 

Islands. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our 
readers,  that  llihoriho,  King  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  on  the  occasion 

of  his  visit  to  England,  brought  with 
him  that  tnleTitfHl  and  singular  man 
Boki,  so  c;ille<l  from  his  great  attach- 
fnent,  some  sa^'  to  books,  othen»  to 
tobacMBO.  Boki's  fitvourite  excunion 
fiom  the  Adelphi  was  to  Hampstead, 
where  the  Man  of  Gcniiis  once  met 
him,  and  had  -aw  opporiuuitv  of  shew- 
ing him  considemble  attention,  by 
lending  him  a  pocket  handkerchief  and 
lighting  his  pipe.  The  Sandwichian, 
as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Ellis^s 
Tour  thrmicfh  Hawaii,  was  a  man  of 
considerable  English,  and  he  talked 
of  our  national  pudding  and  poetry 
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In  a  way  which  excited  the  affection- 

ale  attadiTiK  rit  of  the  Man  of  Oenius. 
At  the  express  request  of  Boki,  our 
countryman  commenced  the  study 
of  the  Hawaii  language,  and  made 
soch  surprising  progress,  that  he  soon 
spoke  it  as  fluently  as  Boki  did  En- 
glish, liihoriho  and  his  consort  Liv- 
ing fidleo  victims  to  our  clmuite, 
Boki  &it  himself  compelled  to  depart ; 


but  he  pfomised  to  make  known  the 
poet*s  merit  on  his  return  to  his  native 

land,  and  hinted  the  possibility  of  his 
beiiig  appointed  laureate.  The  Man 
of  Genius^not  a  little  infliienced^ 
perhaps,  by  the  name  Sandwich'^ 
declared  his  readiness  to  live  and  die 
in  those  islands;  and,  in  proof  of  his 
htness  for  the  othcu  ui  iuuieate,  wrote 
the  following  stanzas  in  Hawaiian : 


I  na  moku  i  paa  !  ka  pmiri  mau, 
Uhia  'ka  naau  pu  wal^  rakow, 
Ano  nei  e  poka  no  maib  he 
Hokii  Bodlamnm  ka  Hokn  ao  mi 


£  ake  rakoa  i  nana  wave  ae, 
Ka  wehea  mai  *ka  araura  maitai« 

A  o  ka  kukuna  kn  kf)>:o  man,  ^ 
A  kali  na  moku  koua  kanawai." 


It  is  neither  ignoianoe  nor  indolence 

on  our  part,  but  a  fear  of  givin*:^  of- 
fence to  the  Man  of  Genius,  which 
prevents  our  translating  these  stanzas. 
He  himself  will  perform — in  all  pro- 
bability has  performed— this  duty. 
We  will  just  observe  that  they  are 
of  a  condoling  and  congratulatory  cha- 
racter—  telling  the  reigning  prince 
how  Teiy  Sony  emy  one  reels  that 
his  brouier  should  have  died,  and 
how  very  glad  every  one  feels  that 
he  should  have  succeeded  him.  No 
sooner  had  Boki  read  the  stanzas  to 
the  king  in  council,  than  a  six-oared 
boat  was  despatched  to  waft  the  Man 


of  Genios  to  Hawaii,  where  he  is  now 

living-,  engaged  in  coiiit  cajolery,  and 
the  tmnslation  of  his  own  works 
into  the  Hawaiian  language.  Long 
may  he  enjov  the  prosperity  which 
he  so  well  deserrea  and  so  lately 
found !  lie  has  promised  to  favour 
us  from  time  to  time  with  translations 
from  the  Hawaiian;  and  we  doubt 
not  that  they  will  coirobonte  the  opi- 
nion formed  by  eveiy  one  who  reads 
this  article — namely,  that  there  is 
only  one  worrl  e\]ir('5sive  enough  to 
express  the  all-but-uicxpressible  merits 
of  our  gifted  friend— that  word  is 
GENIUS! 


SLUMBER. 
FROM  THE  SPANZSO. 

Flow,  softly  flow,  thou  murm'riug  stream  I 

Be^e  my  lady's  bower^ 
And  do  not  mar  her  spirit's  dream. 

In  this  delightful  ho'ir; 
But,  irenilv  ri|)plinL^  >j;rt  i't  her  ear 

V\  iiii  sounds  tiiat  luil  liie  soul, 
As  near  her  bower,  all  bright  and  clear. 

Thy  beauteous  billows  roll  I 

Blow,  softly  blow,  thou  balmy  air  I 

Beside  my  lady's  bower; 
The  mdest  winds  would  bush,  to  spare 

So  soft  and  fair  a  flower. 

Breathe  gently  o'er  her  rosy  cheek 

Thy  mildest,  purest  balm; 
But  heed;  lest  thou  a  slumber  break 

So  beautiful  and  calm  I 
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l»  a  recent  number  of  the  Morning 
Chnmkle  I  find  it  written,  that  the 
Home  of  Loi^s  is  essentially  a  beg^ 
garly  assembly."  Now  this,  to  one 
brought  up  in  reverence  of  their  lord- 
ships, as  "  pillars  of  the  state/*  and 
the  great  bulwadc  between  popular 
aggression  on  the  one  liand,  and 
kingly  oppression  on  the  other,  is  a 
startling  ] proposition ;  and  therefore, 
without  advancing  any  thing  pro  or 
eon  myself^  I  wiUkt  the  jovmaiist,  in 
hia  own  terse  and  positive  manner, 
aigue  the  matter  thus : 

m 

*^  Tbegieat  houses  named  in  the  abore 
passage  (meaning:  t)ie  Clintons,  Oowers, 
CaTendishet,  Uowards,  OrMvenorSy  and 
so  forth),  and  some  others,  can  afford  to 

be  independent,  but  the  great  body  of 
the  peers  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  con- 
scteoce.  Tiie  House  of  Lords  is  power- 
fid  only  when  It  unites  with  the  crown 
In  plundering  the  people.  It  is  strength- 
ened by  the  accession  of  all  the  overgrown 
fortunes  of  the  country ;  but  then  it 
cannot  throw  out  the  poor  membeis; 
and  thf  vote  of  n  peer  with  100/.  a-year 
counts  for  as  much  as  the  vote  of  the 
Duke  of  Northimiberland,  or  die  Mar- 
quess of  Stafford.  The  very  rich  peers 
are  few  in  numWr ;  the  prent  body,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  poor  and  embar- 
rassed :  and  when  it  is  esnsidered  that 
the  Ineomm  of  the  wbdeof  the  peerage, 
rich  poor,  from  their  private  entntei*, 
are  only  t^etween  two  and  three  millions 
••ysar— nay,  that  a  verv  able  writer, 
woo  had  access  to  official  information, 
I>r.  TWcke,  mme  years  ago  assigned  to 
the  whole  aristoaacy  of  the  country, 
nenied  and  landed,  calculated  at  IS,060 
ftUDiHes,  an  income  of  15,800,000/.,  we 
can  be  at  little  lo^s  to  understand  how 
immense  the  power  over  such  a  body 
must  bis  poes^sed  by  the  dispensers  of 
a  revenTte  nf  fifty  millinns,  with  the 
power  of  appointing  to  numberless  si- 
tuations besides  in  our  colonies,  scattered 
over  the  whole  globe.  The  purchase  of 
the  hoiiRf  of  peers  is,  of  ronr*;?.  neoes- 
i«ary  to  every  government;  but  purchased 
it  must  and  Mways  will  be.  Were  the 
bouse  to  be  compossd  exclusively  of  rich 
noblemen  (such  as  many  of  those  in  the 
Whig  oppoAition^,  the  government  could 
no  more  go  on,  than  it  could  go  on  widi 
a  House  of  Peers  which  did  not  return  a 
large  propertion  of  the  Home  of  Conu 
mons.*' 

If  this  argument  be  conclusive, 
**  the  Uouse  of  Lords  is  essentiully  a 


beggarly  assembly  1'*  But,  what  is 
the  House  of  Commons?  Aoeonlin^ 

to  Sir  James  Graham,  "  it  is,  with  all 

its   finite,  the  noblest  assembly  of 

fretiiieii  ill  the  civilised  world.'*  So 

far,  however,  from  agreeing  with  the 

baronet,  I  think  that— at  least  during 

the  existence  of  the  late  parliameaty 

(from  which  the  country  has  been  so 

happily  delivered)  —  Sir  James  mii^ht, 

in  imitation  of  the  style  and  plain 

dealing  of  Mr.  Black,  have,  on  the 

contiaryy  truly  nid — "  the  iiou^  of 

Commons  is  e<;scnttally  an  ignoble 

assembly !"    For  it  was  mean,  servile, 

treacherous,  peddling,  cx>rrupt,  and 

cowardly ;  and  all  dme  Woes  it  poe- 

sessed  without  that  grace  of  aspect,  or 

fulness  of  talent,  which  occasionally 

adorn  and  i  h  vate  the  black-leg.  That 

this  is  the  fact,  no  rational  creature, 

who  has  of  late  yean  been  wittun  die 

walls  of  St  Stephen's,  and  watched 

the  proceedings  of  its  inmates,  can 

doubt.    A  more  petty-larcenv-looking^ 

set  of  n^es  never  yet  projected  a 

small  robbery,  or  debated  on  the  din- 

sion  of  sixpenny  spoil;  and  as  for 

talent,  with  the  exception  of  Daniel 

Whittle  ilarvey,  Brougham,  Sadler, 

and  a  few  others,  the  bulk  ot  the 

assembly  consists  of  men,  who>  if  left 

to  hunt  alone,  or,  in  other  words»  if 

abandoned  to  their  own  cxrriions,  and 

placed  in  a  new  sphere  and  another 

scene — would  not  have  had  suflicient 

tact  to  pidt  a  pocket  without  coming 

within  tne  danger  of  the  new  police. 

With  resprct  to  their  moral  clwracter 
•  ••••• 

^/ferr,  in  vnitatum  of  Home  Tooke, 
m  kit  jDiMntoM  of  Purity,"'  we 
prefer  kmmig  «  blank,] 


•    •    *    *    Such  was  the  course 

pnrsiipd  hy  the  late  House  of  Com- 
mons. Ignorant  of  the  first  pnnciple 
of  the  science  to  which  it  devoted 
itself,  (namely,  that  a  lolly  is  wone 
than  a  crime,)  it  proceeded  in  a  gross, 
palpable,  and  avowed  career  of  shnf- 
fliiip,  trani|>lintr  under  foot  all  tie< 
which   bound   tliem    to    liieii  won- 
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sutuents,  to  their  country,  and  to 
eadi  other,  and  proving  that  their 
pledges  on  the  hustings  were  but  mere 
iriflt  TTi^aiKT*,  winged  words,  which, 
if  they  could  not  recall,  they  were 
determined  they  would  not  remem- 
ber; that  their  solemn  vows  at  the 
l^ble  were  fidse  as  dicers^  oaths;  and 
lhat  their  plighted  faith  to  each  other 
was  as  durable  (and  not  more  so,)  as 
a  coquette's  affection.  Thus  we  saw 
them,  with  a  reckless  prodigality  of 
reputatioo,  violating  all  the  pioteioBs 
of  their  former  lives — breaking  down 
thp  constitution  they  had  sworn  to 
maintain — and  singly,  and  in  parties, 
taking,  in  succesi>iOD,  every  iiide  on 
every  question,  until  their  consistency 
bore  the  seemly  appearance  of  a  beg- 
gar's mgs.  As  to  eloquence,  tliey  de- 
cidedly did  not  jiossess  the  avernt^e 
share  of  it  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  spouting  dube.  Brougham,  it  is 
Cme,  speaks  ivell;  his  delivery  is  im- 
pressive— his  action  is  picturesque  — 
his  arguments  are  lucidly  arranued  and 
well  brought  forward — his  learning  is 
profound  •^his  illustrations  are  most 
namty— and  his  style,  to  a  scholar  and 
n  fovfr  of  old  English,  is  enchanting. 
Sir  J;imes  Graham,  loo,  although  no 
orator,  can  yet  make  a  pretty  speech ; 
and  he  is,  without  douot,  one  of  ^e 
mnartest  men  breadimg.  But  these 
are  "  the  two  grains  of  wheat  hid 
in  the  two  bushels  of  chatf and 
where  is  the  spouting  club  that  can- 
not produce  ita  smart  man  and  its 
pnaoierT  But  for  the  rest,  (always, 
of  course,  excepting  a  few  virtuous 
nnd  consistent  Tories,  %Thom  we  would 
take  from  the  throng,)  the  honoumble 
membeKB  were,  indeed,  a  dull  crew. 
Peel,  as  I  before  said,  has  (I  beg  it  to 
be  understood  that  I  speak  of  him 
merely  in  his  political  character)  suf- 
ficient intellect  to  attempt  a  larceny 
fand  this,  for  him,  is  no  small  praise ; 
§»  it  requires  some  presence  of  mind 
and  some  dexterity);  but  I  doubt  if 
he  could,  under  any  circumstances, 
succeed  in  the  commission  of  a  decent 
forgery ;  and  a  respecUble  burglary 
is  decidedly  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
aapacity.  Now  this,  I  contend,  is 
perfectly  evident  from  the  pettifogging 
way  in  which  he  conducts  all  affairs ; 
so  that  one  would  limik  old  Time  had 
lant  Lord  Bacon  his  telescope  to  gaze 
vpao  this  model  of  officisd  mediocrity 
and  political  debasement,  when  he 

VOI^  II.  NO.  IX. 


wrote — *'  But,  certainly,  some  there 
are,tS  know  the  resorts  and  &lb  of 

business,  that  cannot  sink  into  the 

main  of  it;  like  a  house  that  hzudi 
convenient  stairs  and  entries,  but  ne- 
ver a  fiur  room.  Therefore,  you  shall 
see  them  find  out  pretty  losses  in  the 
omclusion,  but  are  no  ways  able  lo 
examine  or  debate  matters,  and  ye^ 
commonly,  they  take  advantage  of 
their  inability,  and  would  in  tl>ought 
wits  of  direction."  SuchisPtul.  Ther« 
is  no  man  more  fomiliar  with  the 
mere  technicalities  of  business— no 
man  who  labours  more  anxiotisly  to 
appear  magnauunous — no  man  who 
struggles  more  painfully  to  be  plea- 
sant ;<--but  all  to  no  account:  his  in- 
capacity to  comprehend  any  great 
principle,  rptidere  his  knowledge  of 
the  resorts  and  falls  of  business  use- 
less; his  m«^|;Diloquent  reclamations 
on  behalf  of  his  manliness  and  higfa- 
mindedness,  when  contnsted  with  his 
craven  nnd  crouching  conduct,  are 
purely  ludicrous ;  and  there  is  aghastly 
character  attached  to  his  £icetiousnes8, 
which  excites  disgust  unutteiable. 
llien  his  eloquence  {if  indeed  it  may 
be  dignified  with  the  name)  is  of  that 
order  wliich  might  be  expected  from 
his  other  qualities;  it  is  trashy,  deal- 
ing in  most  **  damnable  iteration he 
puts  forward  some  dull,  common-place 
idea  badly  in  the  first  half  hour  of  his 
speech  ;  he  repeals  the  same,  after  a 
worse  fashion,  in  the  second  half  hour; 
and  in  the  third  he  reproduces  it  in  a 
form  that  is  all  but  sickening.  In  a 
word,  an  excellent  clerk  has  been 
spoiled  to  form  a  most  paltry  minister. 
The  next  in  merit,  a^}  in  place,  is  the 
indescribable  Goulbum,  or,  as  that 
polished  gentleman,  Daniel  O'Connell, 
calls  him,  tiic  swivel-eyed  (jJonlburn! 
the  embodied  represeniativo  of  all  that 
is  inefficient  I  And  yet  it  was  really 
amusing  to  see  the  eneigy  with  which, 
the  creature  was  wont,  in  imitaticm  of 
Pitt  and  Canning,  to  thump  the  table, 
while  he 

^  Gave  forth  liis  small  beer  with  the  air 
of  a  chap, 

Who  thought  to  himieilf  'twas  prodU 
gious  fine  tap.**  « 

I  believe  even  the  treasury  hacks 
imite  with  the  rest  of  mankind  in  de^ 
daring,  that  he  is  vox  et  pr^ierea 
nihil;  and  therefore,  kicked  out  of 
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Aimagh  by  the  Irish  Primate^*  and 
out  of  office  l>v  thr  Irish  Duke,  he  is 
io  9iic«'»'d  to  the  ven'  appropriate 
post  of  Speaker.  IVJay  the  wig  rest 
figiitly  OQ  hm  bfow,  and  naj  hit 
^■noefiom  dty  to  dayftc(| uIk  mm 
and  more  ofthnt  ubiquity,  which  now- 
a-days  seems  to  form  the  best  title  to 
llie  office!  The  eye  of  Mr.  S|>eaker 
AoQld  be  every  wbeie;  and  indeed, 
that  of  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  embraced 
in  its  field  of  view  all  that  was  before 
it ;  if  then  Mr.  Goiilbiirn  wishes  to 
win  higiier  praise,  he  must  train  his 
visioB  to  tarn  t  eovner,  end  thus  add 
die  space  behind  the  chair  to  the 
regions  under  the  control  of  his  pre- 
decessor. The  only  otiier  prrvotis  on 
the  ministerial  benche:^  wiio  piofess 
oratoiy,  are  the  Solidtor-Geneial  and 
Deiaottbeoeft  Twin.  The  Attorney- 
General — 'that  noxious  individual  — 
nerer  afftmpis  to  speak,  (speak  he 
cannot),  unless  he  be  drawn  out  like 
a  badger.  Poor  Sir  George  Murray 
•eems  to  led  as  if  he  had  fallen  amongst 
Uteres,  and,  like  the  madman  who 
fancied  he  was  made  of  <:1  's>,  he  is 
afraid  of  damaging  himselt  by  every 
motion;  he  therefore  speaks  warily, 
faarftiDy,  and  badly.  As  for  Ilerries, 
he  has  decidedly  discovered  the  phi- 
losopher's stone;  he  is  known  to  he 
worth  4  or  500,000^. ;  yet  he  never 
had  an  ostensible  means  of  income 
greater  than  the  sahmes  of  the 
spective  offices  he  has  held ;  he  must 
tncrefore  h^\e  drawn  his  riches  from 
some  secret  source — and  what  source 
so  probable  or  so  prolific  as  divine 

eilosophyf  Besides,  the  dtsonfery 
I  not  now  been  made  for  the  first 
time  upon  enrth.  The  art  of  making 
g;old  was  known  to  a  Jew  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  taught  it  to  Don  Alfonso 
the  Wise;  for  the  monarch  says,  in 
the  introduction  to  El  TAesoro  .-f 

•*  La  pfedra  qua  llaman  philosefihal, 

Sabia  fnrer,  e  mo  la  fns'Pno 
Fizimoft  la  juntos ;  dcspitcs  &oIo  yo ; 
Conqoe  muchas  vecet  credo  mi  caudal, 
E  Tiendo  ^  pnede  faeerseesta  tal« 
Do  mudiasmaaorasiauuisieBipre  nna 
cosa, 


Yo  vos  proponjjfo  In  mpnns  pcnosa. 
Per  mat  exoelante  e  mas  prind|»aL*'  . 

Why,  dien,  should  we  consider  it 
improbable  that  the  aii  has  been  re- 
vived by  some  one  or  other  of  oor 

Rxeat  London  vTews,  and  communi- 
c*ited  by  him  to  Ilerries.  And  here 
I  may  conveuiently  remarh,  how  mucli 
more  prudently  lias  the  banker's  clerk 
turned  the  mighty  secret  to  account 
than  did  the  scholar  —soldier — poet — 
astronomer — and  philosopher,  wiio  es- 
tablished at  once  the  laws  and  lan- 
guage of  his  own  country,  and  woia 
file  admiration  of  all  others. 

Alfonso  died  in  exile  and  destitu- 
tion ;  llcrries  flourishes  in  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  condescends  to  sit  in 
the  great  council  of  tlie  nation.  But 
why  do  I  mention  this  ?  Simply  to 
shew  that  the  friend  of  Israel  has 
other  and  more  rational  employment 
than  that  of  haranguing  the  long-eaied 
rout  of  St.  Stephen's,  whose  walls 
must  have  certainly  fallen  on  them 
loni;  since,  if,  in  accordance  witli  tlio 
old  proverb,  they  could  have,  by  pos- 
sibility, been  made  conscious  of  Uidr 
iniquities.  It  is  but  right  to  add^ 
however,  that  nature  never  intendetl 
Ilerries  for  an  orator,  anil  that  it"  lit> 
ever  could  become  one,  it  would  be 
inoitA  Miner»6f  who  had  shaped  hini 
out  for  other  purposes.  It  is  curious 
to  remark,  by  the  way,  that  he  is  ex- 
tremely happy  in  quotation.  I  do 
not  mean  simply  of  prices,  but  of 
books.  His  friend  HusKisson  accused 
him,  some  time  since,  of  being  purse- 
proud;  he,  however,  rebutted  the 
charge  by  declaring  that  he  was  only 
like  Michael  Cassio,  "  a  great  arith- 
metician f  and  he  proved  it  from  die 
«*  Mariage  d'Aigent,"  thus — On 
peut  s'aveugler  sur  son  esprit,  mais 
pas  sur  scs  ecus — ils  sont  la— -dans 
ma  caisse — un  m^  ritebien  en  rbgle,  dont 
j'ai  la  clef — et  quand  on  peut  soi- 
m^e  ^valuer  ce  ^u*on  Taut  i  un 
centime  prbs,  ce  nest  plus  de  Tor- 
gueil— c*est  dc  rarithnKftique." 

But  let  me  now  pa.ss  to  uiy  gen- 
tle Kuphues  —  the  courtly  Cower — 


•  This  was  written  before  the  elections.  I  have  been  mistaken,  but  I  let  the 
passage  stimd.  I  thought  we  had  a  jfirmcr  mind  at  the  head  of  the  ]rii»h  church, 
ohame  to  Archbishop  Beresfdi  d  I 

•f  r.l  Theaoro  in  a  treatise  in  vcrFP  tipnn  the  philaiophor's  utone.  Tt  is  written 
in  dpbers  and  in  magical  characters,  it  bears  date  1272,  and  may  be  yet  seen  in 
tiM  vejral  iUmry  of  Madrid, 
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femous  for  his  translation  of  Gulhe's 
Faust,  and  still  more  so  for  the 

deadly  hatred  which  induced  him  to 
subject  the  old  Gotli  to  Procrustean 
torments.     He  speak  !  ay  verily  he 
doth,  but  it  is  in  a  kind  of  Kunic 
numbers  not  more  intelligible  than 
his  translation,  wherein  it  will  be  re- 
membered the  sense  of  the  original  is 
either  strangled  forthwith,  or  else  con- 
demned to  perish  from  pure  inanition, 
amidst  the  mazes  of  his  barren  di- 
Ifttaticm.     But  though   his  lordship 
does  speak,  he  speiikcih  not  often  —  it 
is  a  sort  of  has  imtgit  aflair  with  him  ; 
he  devott's  liiruself  for  tl»e  most  part 
to  rhyming,  and  leaves  the  ranting  to 
Demy  Twiss,  who,  !    nl  serves,  was 
used  to  it  from  his  boyish  days,  and 
iuiud  T/ffi  vefcr'tim  virtute  secundus. 
Nor,  in  truth,  is  the  said  Twiss  in 
anyarise  bferior  to  his  lanting  proge- 
nitors.   1 1  y  per-criticism  might  observe 
that  lliey  played  many  parts,  while  he 
confines  his  reminiscences  too  closely 
to  Bombastes  Furioso ;  but,  be  this  as 
it  may,  he  certainly  rants  excellent 
wdl" — he  can  multiply  words  at 
will  —  and,  as  he  decidedly  possesses 
those  entrails  of  hni<;^,  and  so  forth, 
which  the  lihapsodi-it  desired,  old 
Hme  has  not  a  chance  vrith  him. 
Henin«  therefore,  he  enjovs  a  mani* 
fest  advantage  over  all  his  ranting 
progenitors ;  but  our  age  is  tfie  age  of 
improvement  — 

Let  tis,  therefore,  be  content  with 
this  sentiment  of  the  bold  son  of 

Ca]>anfTis,  ai)d  «tv  no  more  about 
the  man  or  his  oratory,  since  even 
tife  itself  is 

A  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hoar  upon  the 

stage, 

And  then  is  hf»nrd  nn  mnrf  !  It  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  t  uU  oi  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing.** 

My  eyes  next  turn  to  that  paragon 
of  politeness  and  pride  of  pjllticians, 
the  Solicitor-General,  lie  who  uncon- 
sciously spouteih  poetry  as  the  worthy 
M.  Jourdain  did  prose :  he  who  is  a 
perf^t  papist  in  liis  love  of  images. 


and  who  draws  his  metaphors  fix>m 
the  vailous  scenes  of  his  experience 
with  an  impartiality  which  is  quite 

delightful  —  from  the  stable-yaid,  .(he 
attorney's  office,  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery, and   the  court  of  Whitehall. 
But  why  dwell  upon  his  «  specialties" 
or  his  particular  merits?   is  not  his 
immortality  secured  by  his  vrcJlo  mat* 
imn  }    I  mean  that  upon  the  llegrncy 
question,  wherein  he  spoke  of  the 
Princess  of  Kent's  living  in  the 
hearts  and  being  cradled  or  cuddled 
(the  reports  differ  as  to  the  wotd) 
in  the  arms  of  her  loving  siil>ie(-fs. 
Here,  surely,  was  a  passage  never  ex- 
celled, and  only  equalled  once;  and 
then  by  Chateaubriand,  when  he  com^ 
pa  rod  the  young  Due  de  Bordeaux  in 
his  motlit-r's  amis  to  the  infant  Je«:us 
in  the  embrace  of  the  Blessod  X'irtrin, 
it  being  at  the  time  pretty  notorious 
that  the  fair  dnichmt  by  no  meant 
resembled  Timon  in  hatred  of  men. 
Aeither  do(  s  it  suit  me  to  dwell  upon 
the  other  placemen  and  occimants  of 
the  treasury  benches.    "  T^ntarara 
rogues  all"  aflTord  a  general  descnp- 
tion  of  them,  and  those  who  seek  lor 
a  more  detailed  account  may  apply 
to    Messrs.   Hume  and  Brou<;iiam. 
From  the  latter  we  learn  tliat  they 
are  a  set  of  vile  flatterers  and  fitwn- 
intr  parasites,  cowering  and  crooch* 
in^j^   beneath    Duke  Arthur's  sword, 
and  ready  to  obey  his  worst  orrlcrs 
whh  the  docility  of  soldiers,  the 
recklessness  of  mercenaries,  and  the 
devotedness  of  assassins.    The  can- 
didate for  ^Middlesex   described  his 
own  countrymen,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  as  backing  ministers  for 
whatever  they  can  get  fh>m  the  tpwh- 
sury;  and,  in  like  manner,  he  spoke 
of  the  hundred  Irish  m 'ni!.er<?  as  a 
set  of  brawling  beggars,  who,  after 
the  loudest  professions  of  patriotism, 
yet  sell  themselves  on  the  fint  oun- 
yenient  opportunity,  an  I  -et  pricked 
down  upon  the  list  of  thr-  lilustrious 
whipper-ui.^    As  to  the  English  ad- 
herents, they  may  be  briefly  repre- 
sented as  Whig  rats  and  Tory  rats. 
Leaving  these,  then,  let  us  pass  to 
the  ncutr;d  benches.     They  will  not 
detain  us  long,    liuskisson,  an  the 


•  I  forgot  to  mention  that  there  are  three  or  four  excellent  men  and  honest 
politicians  who  sit  upon  the  ministerial  benches.    They  support  government  upon 

print-Tple  uhenever  their  rdnscienres  ^vill  nllow  them,  and  tin's  without  hope  or 
desire  ol  reward.  They  are  a  small  remnant  of  the  party  that  was  broken  by  the 
passing  of  the  Catholic  BiU. 
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mM  knows,  has  talents,  for  bosi* 
ness ;  but  it  is  now  established  beyond 

doubt  tbat  lie  is  innipuMt^  of  LTasp- 
iii^^  any  great  constitutional  tjut-.stion  ; 
unci  besides,  all  njen  will  probably 
agree  in  the  pithy  observation  of  Dan 
Connell— **  I  don't  think  that  Hus- 
kisson  is  honest !  As  for  Palmerston, 
be  is  a  sadly  affected  creature* —  a  re- 
miniscence of  a  placeman  —  uijd  the 
Giants  are  mere  mannerists  and 
Maw-nonns."  Crossing  the  gang- 
%vnv,  V  P  romc  at  last  amongst  a  ro- 
spcclabk  rlnss  of  men.  Sadler  speaks 
forcibly,  otitii  eloqueLliy.  The  lute 
lugitive  and  fugacious  first  law  an- 
thority  of  the  crown  declaims  whole 
pages  of  facetict,  whereby  he  enriches 
the  language  with  new  words,  and 
shakes  tiie  House  with  *  inextin- 
guishable laughter "  but  though  a 
good  lawyer,  he  is  not  an  orator  of 
the  higher  order  of  intellect.  Both, 
however,  must  even  be  esteemed  ; 
and  so  long  as  honesty  and  honour 
are  reverend  in  the  woild^  so  long 
must  the  independent  member  for 
Plympton"  be  dear  to  all  true-hearted 
Britons.  Tlie  remaining  tenants  of 
these  benches  are  for  the  most  part 
gentlemen  and  honest  men,  not  ori- 
ginally disposed  or  prepared  to  come 
forward  as  public  men,  but  forced 
into  the  unsought  display  by  the 
treachery  of  false  allies  and  the  voice 
of  a  betmyed  and  indignant  people. 

We  will  next  approach  the  Oppo- 
sition benches  :  Fii-st,  there  is  Sir 
Jemmy  Mackintosh,  with  spe<'tnrles 
on  ume  and  speech  in  hand,  croak- 
ing like  an  old  frog  out  of  a  bundle 
of  bulrushes,  about  the  law  of  na- 
tions ;  and  this  in  a  vile  dialect,  half 
Scotch,  hr>lf  Latin  ;f  while  he,  at 
the  same  time,  plasters  all  men,  ab- 
sent and  present,  dead  and  living, 
Iriends  and  fbes,  witli  the  most  loath- 
some flattery.  Then  there  is  Sir 
Glory,  as  his  friend  Cobbett  calls  the 
Westminster  Baronet ;  the  most  of- 
itosively  haughty  of  human  beings, 
though  he  professes  himself  a  radioal 


refbrmer;  he  that  once  was  a  blus- 
tering demagogue^  but  who  is  now 

the  disguised  supporter  of  r\  military 
premier  and  an  unconstitmu  Tiul  ad- 
muuiitration.    Now  this  luaii,  lieavcn 

only  knows  how,  onoe  obtained  a  re^ 
putation  for  eloquence ;  never,  surely, 
was  there  reputation  less  deserved. 

His  speeches  arc  crammed  with  school- 
boy quotations  and  thread-bare  allu- 
sions to  the  page  of  history ; — of  ar- 
gument they  contain  not  a  single  jot* 
(for  the  worthy  baronet  despises  rea- 
soning :is  a  ]»!eb<:'ian  accomplishment, 
or  conitmns  ii  as  a  logician  might 
the  flattest  sophistry,)  and  utteiiy  un- 
intelligil)le  are  they,  whether  tsJcen  as 
a  whole  or  in  separate  parts ;  for 
each  sentence,  long  and  awkward  as 
tlie  speaker  himself,  remains  unfinish- 
ed, losing  itself  in  the  meaningless 
desert  of  his  discourse,  as  the  Niger 
docs  in  thr  barren  s:ind.  The  Whig 
laureat,  however,  has  fumi'^hed  me 
Willi  an  admirable  description  of  the 
man ;  so,  without  move  ado,  I  shall^ 
to  use  Tom's  words, 

.  —    Boldly  pin  it  on  Pompooo.** 
DamtNahm  hquiiur. 

When  I  composed  the  fustian  brain 

Of  this  redoti>>ted  Captain  Vain, 
I  had  at  hand  but  few  ingredieats. 
And  80  was  forosd  to  ose  expedients. 
I  put  therein  some  small  discerning, 
A  grain  of  sense  —  a  grain  of  learuingj 
And  when  I  saw  the  void  beliiiid, 
I  fill*d  it  np  with— ffoth  and  wind  r 

Then  there  is  "  my  man  Ilobbio" 
— sometimes  the  prompter — always 
the  panegyrist.    But,  like  Molibrels 

"  Marquess,"  iTtvarinhly  loudest  in 
laudations,  when  ins  master  is  alto- 
gether incomprehensible — Quwui  Jc 
fie  comprtndt  riaiy  je  tmU  Ufujoun  thou 
une  admiration  r  But  enoo^  of  this. 
[T  wdl  only  add,  as  I  am  m  justice 
bound  to, 

Nec  mens  hie  senuo  eit,  SSd  quem  prae* 
c«pit  Ofellua 
RttsticnSf**— 

Tbat  is  to  say,  these  opinions  are  no^ 


•  We  cannot  allow  this  to  go  forth  a^amst  my  Lord  Palmerstou  without  our 
solemn  protest.  Affectation  of  manners  la  not  a  potMos  argument  against  the 
possession  of  brains.  Many  soldiers  and  sailors  of  undoubted  conrage  have  been 
dnnHie"^  in  appearance,  liord  Palmer.ston  has  shewn  him«telf  a  true  lover  of  ("ir 
Eugiuli  constitution,  and  has  won  for  himself  immortal  credit  by  the  part  he  took 
in  the  late  decision  of  the  Rye  cass^  in  favour  of  Colond  Evans. 

t  We  understand  Sir  Jsmes  intends  to  take  as  a  motto  for  liis  history  of 
£ugland— 

»      ..  ■  Amphora  coepit 
Institui  \  corrente  rati,  cur  uroens  exit  f  *' 
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simplv  TTiv  own,  hni  such  as  I  liave 
imbibed  trom  a  ruaUc  named  Offley,  a 
man  of  primitive  hospitality —who,  like 
our  common  father  m  his  sinful  slate, 
dwelletb  on  the  outskirts  of  the  oar- 
den,  and  lately  won  immortal  honour 
by  laying  Burden  prostrate  on  the 
InisUiigi  vHh  a  huge  cabbage.]  Pas- 
sing oTer,  then,  my  Lord  Althorp, 
who  was  once  taken  for  a  publican  — 
FysHtp  Palmer,  who  was  described  by 
Canning,  as  two  yards  of  disgusting 
humanity  —  Poulett  Thompson,  who 
looks  like  a  methodist  parson,  and 
cries  and  reasons  like  a  baby— toge- 
tlKT  with  the  whole  nasty  tribe  of  po- 
liUc.il  economists,  let  mc  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  two  mighty  oiatofs  who  set 
all  sense,  reason,  deoeiicy»  grammar, 
and  English,  at  deiianoe — 

*•  Longbow  from  Ireland— StfOngboW 
from  the  Tweed  I ' 

flfiof  Dan  Coonell  and  Joseph  Hume. 

Now  it  is,  stmncrely  enough,  the 
fashion  to  talk  of  the  latter  person  as 
honest :  men  say  he  is  mean,  pani^ 
monions,  stupid,  ignorant,  and  cow- 
ardly, but  still  he  is  honest.  How 
does  this  appear?  — has  he  ever  been 
tried? — have  we  any  stronger  assur- 
ance of  tlie  fact  than  his  own  asaei^ 
tion?  True,  he  is  a  most  pertinadouB 
opponent  of  Government,  and,  if  he 
knew  any  thing  of  I-irm,he  might  tell 
you  the  motto  ol  his  parliamentary 
conduct  was  — 

^<  Me  nemo  ministro 
Furerit.** 

But  how  flo  we  know  that  if  he  had 
the  opportunity  he  would  not  be  the 
thief  himself?   We  do  know  that  he 
is  one  of  those  who,  without  talent  or 
information,  has  raised  Inmself  to  a 
fortune  splendid  for  such  a  person, 
and  to  a  rank  equally  exalted.  VVe 
know,  too,  that  after  ne  had  obtained 
a  seat  m  Parliament,  he  thnw  himself 
into  opposition  (contrary  to  the  esta- 
blished prriclice  of  the  Scotch  mem- 
bers) in  consequence  of  his  having 
been  refused  either  a  place  or  a  baro- 
netcy, whicb  he  had  solicited  lirom  the 
minister.   We  also  know,  that  in  the 
(Irrrk  business,  (the  only  cnsc  affect- 
ing ins  personal  dealings  wbicii  came 
before  tlie  jpublic,)  he  by  no  means 
displayed  <bat  tmoompromising  int^ 
gritv  which  he  arrogates  to  himself ; 
so  that  even  the  supporters  of  his  own 
politics  cried  shame  on  bim,  in  prose 


and  verse.  Again     know,  that  there 
is  no  posnbility  of  his  having  been 
subjected  to  temptation.    It  is  only  of 
late  that  he  bns  acquired  a  sort  of  spu- 
rious* importance  through  a  horrible 
blunder  of  the  ministry.    They  put 
him  on  the  Finance  Committee,  and, 
having  done  so,  never,  of  course,  could 
afterwards  Pooh!  Pooh!  him  down, 
as  was  their  previous  habit;  but  still, 
doubtless,  Uiey  could  have  no  induce- 
ment to  bring  him  over  to  their  side, 
since,  as  an  adherent,  he  would  be 
not  only  useless,  but  disgracefiil  — 
and  even  mischievous  ;  while  the  con- 
sideration for  imposing  silence  on  him 
would  be  as  much  tmown  away  as  a 
brge  reward  given  for  the  destmc- 
tion  of  a  single  mnsquito  in  a  tropical 
climate.    Tor  a  bore  is  as  necessary 
to  the  Opposition,  as  a  whipper-in  to 
die  IVeasury  benches ;  so  that  in  the 
event  of  Joseph's  apostasy,  the  place 
would  be  forthwith  filled  up  by  ^^  ood, 
or  Warburton,  or  JNlaberley,  and  as 
little  rest  would  be  allowed  the  king's 
sermnts  as  before.  Besides,  there  are 
two  other  consid^tions  to  be  entei^ 
tained  :  —  First,  that  Hume  and  all 
hi^  shall  by  associates  must,  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  be,  ere  long, 
flung  into  utter  insignificance  by  the 
exertions  of  Sir  James  Graham,  who, 
in-  adopting  their  plan  of  hostilities, 
has  assumed  a  nobler  bearing,  and 
taken  a  higher  ground.    All  eyes, 
therefore,  and  all  ap^ichennons  mtost 
necessarily  turn  to  him  ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  economists  will  be  told 
in  that  of  the  rods  cast  down  before 
Pharaoh :  "  For  they  cast  down  every 
man  his  rod,  and  they  became  seP" 
pents;  but  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up 
their  rods."    So  tliat  Joseph  raig:ht 
be  left  unseduced  witiioul  the  minis- 
try's sulfering  from  his  fierce  virtue. 
Secondly,  it  must  be  admitted,  that, 
supposing  it  were  desirable,  it  would 
be  at  this  period  of  his  life  exceedingly 
difficult  to  bribe  him.     Cold  and 
rough  as  his  native  granite,  he  has 
almost  attained,  from  circumstances, 
that  inaccessible  position  to  which 
noble  and  generous  feeling  can  alone 
elevate  others.    Destitute  of  all  taste, 
knowledge,  and  refinement,  untouched 
by  any  passion,  he  is  incapable  of 
those  enjoyments  which  form  sunny 
spots  in  the  lives  of  the  best  and 
greatest,  and  which  exercise  para- 
mount f5way  over  the  conduct  of  the 
million.    1  or  him  the  monussents  of 
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geahtt  Wnre  no  iolaGe*^lucl?6Bt«ic  lun 
80  pletnue — imby  no  mirth — mom 

no  excitement — wit  no  charm  —  wo- 
man no  encliantmcnt.  His  banen- 
ness  of  heart,  tbei^fore,  renderuig  him 
iDsensible  to  all  ordinary  alluremeDt% 
nigh  places  him  in  the  position 
of  one  who  really  felt  with  the  enthu- 
siast in  glory,  "  nihil  in  vita  tnvgnopirc 
fij^petenduni  jfrater  iaudcm  attpic  hones' 
takm.*'  It  is  true,  that  in  hu  attempt 
to  reach  the  temple  of  Fame,  he  has 
shunned  the  direct  path,  contenting 
himself  with  endeavouring  to  prope 
his  way  onward  tiirough  the  conge- 
nial filth  of  a  common  sewer ;  but 
still,  most  vain  is  he  of  the  stench 
which  bis  commotion  of  tlie  foul 
stream  occasio?)S  Nothing,  there- 
fore, I  am  well  coiivineetl,  but  an 
enormous  sum  of  coined  gold  —  tlie 
watching  and  counting  over  of  which 
might  afford  him  a  perpetual  occupa- 
tion and  delii^ht,  could  induce  him  to 
aibandon  his  difignsting  labours.  And 
yet  were  he  tiiiiy  wise,  he  would  not 
even  yield  to  this  temptation.  **  Man 
is  the  creature  of  habit."  the  citiian, 
in  the  pure  air  of  the  country,  pines 
for  the  confinement  of  hi'<  counter; 
tlie  eastern  merchant,  at  length  en- 
abled to  resign  a  traffic  in  which  ha 
was  perpetually  exposed  to  the  utmost 
su&ring,  the  greatest  danger,  and  the 
worst  privation,  sighs,  nevertlK-less, 
in  the  luxurious  seclusion  of  im  iia- 
rem,  for  the  excitement  of  the  deseit; 
and  fully  am  I  peisuaded  that  Joseph 
Hume  would  be  happier  in  St.  Sta» 
phen's,  hanging  from  his  favourite 
pillar,  with  a  long  list  of  the  '?a!riries 
of  clerks  and  other  othcial  underlings 
in  his  hand,  whfle  he  gloated  over 
the  prospect  of  a  reduction  whidi 
would  condemn  half  a  dozen  of  them 
to  sta^^ation,  than  he  would  be  in  the 
treasure-cav4is  of  Istakar,  with  the  full 
right  of  possessing  all  that  his  eye 
ooold  rest  upon  around.  I  have  said 
much  of  the  man — I  can  say  but  little 
of  the  omtor;  for  his  oratory  baffles 
description :  it  is  of  an  ambitious 
order,  and  yet  the  man  cannot  speak 
English*  In  endeavouring  to  be 
figuiative,  he  heooraes  grotesque— hot 
is  never,  for  a  moment,  amusing. 
Tl^e  first  syllable  he  lux  ithes  of  one 
of  ins  announced  orations,  sweeps 
over  the  House  Uke  the  simoom  over 
the  desert,  destroying  all  signs  of 
animation  throughout.  Still  he  stum- 
bles on,  breaking  all  the  conoordSy 


uttering  all  mannsr  of  frisehoods  and 
absurdities,  and  creating  a  moet  ex- 
traordinary combination  of  disjoined 

things. 

O'Connell  professes  himself  to  be 
Joseph  Hume's  hsother  in  armst 
they  are  worthy  of  each  other;  tbsy 

an'  erpi  illv  cliivalrous,  but  country 
and  education  liave  estal)lished  a  con- 
siderable ddierence  between  them. 
The  Irishman  is  at  once  wanner  and 
more  cunning;  and  cerlainiy, .whether 
for  good  or  ill,  his  name  will  be 
remeaibercd  when  his  frierifrs  sh:dl 
have  been  forgotten.  Cncunistances 
have  connected  him  with  the  history 
of  his  country  i  he  has  been,  in  his 
day,  a  powerful,  though  by  no  means 
an  intrepid  demagogue,  and  his  name 
and  the  Eniiincipation  Act  must  de- 
scend lo  posterity  together.  Bitterly, 
however,  does  he  regret  the  Associa- 
tion ;  glory,  power,  and  honour,  at- 
tended him  while  the  deluded  pea* 
santry  of  Ireland  had  yet  to  expect 
that  sovereign  remedy  for  all  evils. 
It  came,  in  despite  of  the  agitator, 
Aom  another  hand ;  the  pecmlo  awoke 
fVom  their  fond  dream,  and  he  sunk 
into  his  proper  insignificance.  The 
fall  was  sudden.  Previous  to  the  at- 
tainment of  his  heart's  wish,  not- 
withstanding reputed  instances  of  du* 
plicity,  cowardice,  and  tergiver^rtion, 
nis  popularity  remained  nnsliakeu. 
For  his  sins  a^ininst  tlie  forty-shilling 
freeholders,  and  others,  he  had  a  short 
shrift,  and  light  penance ;  and  though, 
<»aven-1ike,  he  kept  himself  secure 
from  all  danger  in  the  field  or  on  the 
scaffold,  there  were  yovuig  and  ardent 
gentlemen  who,  for  his  sake,  often 
hcwrad  the  risk  of  dieoching  eidMT 
with  tfieir  blood.  But  ftom  the  mo* 
ment  he  entered  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  his  fete  was  sealed  —  it  was 
his  Moscow.  He  entered  it  by  a 
miserable  triumph  —  by  the  d«K>la- 
tion  of  many  a  once  happy  bsaithk 
Tivan^pk>fe«r  thousand  poumb,  wrung 
from  (he  pe^i^nnt,  were  expended  on 
his  elociiDiis  ;  (  lure,  a  county  prover- 
bially peaceable,  even  in  the  worst  of 
tames,  was  distaibad;  the  tisB-  «k» 
isting  from  time  immemotial  bctwesu 
landlord  and  tenant  were  broken — nrrl 
thus  was  a  tract  of  country,  cxtr  ndiag 
in  fertile  hdls  between  the  Shannon 
and  the  sea,  and,  consequently,  well 
calculated  to  supi^y  the  neosssi 
ties  of  its  inhabitants,  yet  so  deso- 
lated, that  they  are  at  this  moncM 
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flturving.*  Upon  this  point  O'Gnraum 
lidion,  a  gooa-bumoiifcd  and  atiaigbt- 

fbrward  fellow,  to  \v]iom  the  praise  of 
Ofienness  and  consistency  in  his  poli- 
tic;*, however  they  might  have  been 
natakaoy  it  eminently  due,  obaerm 
in  a  BettfiTy  wheiein  lie  encloaed  200/. 
i>r  the  sufferers: 

'  ^  You  know  how  long  and  how  ler« 
wHSj  I  have  desired  to  be«niio  lasiro* 

meutal  in  effecting  the  no  more  than 
commonly  htimnne  fnd,  of  reuniting 
withui  the  natural  bouUs  of  aUectiuu  in 
oor  eounty,  iu  landloi'di  and  tenants, 
whose  interesta,  being  nmttJriK  slu  uld 
not  \)e  lightly  sundered.  True  it  is,  on 
one  occasion  I  exerted  myself  to  sepa- 
xmte  them «  bot  If  toot  self/y  6eeait$e  it 
eppearcfl  thnt  ?nch  a  measure,  however 
foreign  to  mif  awn  feelings,  was  in4U$» 
petuabfy  requiHU  to  tbe  attainment  of 
an  important  miHemtl  ooHfO,  invtcMng 
in  itself  the  very  existenre  of  society  — 
I  mean  '  Catholic  Emuncipation,  or 
*  the  osCefllSslbNMn/  qf  eqwlity  qf  rights.* 
It  has  happily  been  attained — gloriously 
achieved  by  the  united  efforts  of  tlio 
deigy  and  the  peopl^  supported  by  the 
libera)  Protestants  of  the  empire^  How 
I  performed  my  part  is  known  to  every 
man  in  Ireland  ;  but  notp  that  the  great 
cause  is  fairly  tpm^  uu  private  oonside* 
9mHm  mnder  hemten  eoiud  induce  me  to 
urge  the  generous,  confiding,  and  too 
often  betrayed  poor  people,  to  sacrifice 
themsehes  again ;  many  of  them  I 
ahttdder  to  reflect  bow  many —  in  dif. 
fereiu  pnrts  of  Ireland,  arc  at  this  mo- 
mcui,  tcfiile  i  tcrite^  sujf'crtng  severely 
in  consequence  of  their  di&iuterested  de- 
▼otioo,  and  I  never  oooid  reoonoiie  it  to 
iny  r^mvru'iice  to  become  a  party  to  the 
wanton  immolation  of  more  victims.  Tbe 
people  hare  been  bnt  badly,  very  badly 
eefoiled-for  tiie  enorm&us  sacrifices  they 
made ;  every  tVting  is  taken  froaa  themM 
they  alone  suffer.*' 

4 

Now  it  was  to  tbe  exertions  of 

■  ormnn  Miihon  that  O'Connell 
jiiujiiiy  (>\ved  hh  return ;  and  in  a 
aaomcut  of  overriowing  grautuUe,  as 
it  ^we,  he  pledged  himself  before  witr 
nesses  to  support  Mahon  if  he  cane 
forward  as  a  candidate  at  the  next 
election.  Afterwards,  however,  lie  be- 
haved towards  him  with  "  vile  mgra- 
litodey'Vas  he  himself  lately /confessi-d 
in  Loiiden ;  vAmif  in  order  to  reoon^ 


ede  himadf  to  Mahen,  with  the  ef 

indneimr  idm  to  ccmlesce  with  him  at 
thf>  approaching  contest,  he  oftVreil  to 
do  peiuinct  for  his  transgrcssu/n,  by 
travelling  ruutul  the  sewn  churches  of 
GkudaUnuth  on  la$  ban  knml  in 
the  first  place,  he  maligned  Mahon  in 
all  possible  ways;  anfl,  secondly,  he 
gave  a  written  promise  of  support  to  a 
Major  Macnamara,  a  highly  iiouotu:- 
able  gentleman,  but  one  little  fit  to 
represent  any  body  of  men  in  Parlia- 
ment. But  why  did  O'Comiell  j^ive 
this  second  pledge,  knowing  that  he 
mu3t  violate  either,  or  abandon  Clare  ? 
I  will  not  attempt  to  answer  the  qnes^ 
tion  myself,  for  his  faithful  friend, or 
henchman,  Tom  Steele,  speaks  admira- 
bly and  explicitly  on  the  subject  in  a 
letter  wherein  be  endeavours  to  esiab- 
lishy  that  Dan^  lilte  the  daughter  of 
Danaus,  was  ip/!endid2  mendax,  Tom 
says :  "  It  may  be  asked  why  did 
O'Connell  think  it  necessary  hist  yt'itr 
to  secure  Major  Maicnamara  trom 
throwing  obetacles  in  tbe  wav  of  liis 
nomination  by  writing  him  the  letitt 


alluded  to?  I  do  not  think  I 
answer  better  than  by  saying,  suppose 
you  ^w  a  rat  running  away  with  a  hit 
of  lighted  cuidle,  or  a  pawdhocue  in 
his  mooA^  towaids  a  beird  of  gsiV' 
powder  in  your  house  —  I  tliink  you 
would  be  inclined  to  give  the  value 
of  her  elephantine  majesty,  the  Prin- 
cess d'Jeck  of  Siam,  for  an  old  wig- 
fill  of  toasted  cheese,  to  cause  him 
to  run  in  an  opposite  direction,  if  yon 

could." 

Tliis  purpose  answered,  however, 
Tom  does  not  at  all  see  why  the  rat's 
whiskera  should  not  be  singed  with 
the  pawdhogue  he  held  in  bis  mouth ; 
so  fhf  first  thiiitx  he  does  is  to  bring 
one  of  Dan's  sons,  an  officer  in  the 
Austrian  service,  to  tlie  major's  house, 
to  try  and  ibroe  him*  to  give  up  the 
letter.  And  this  fiuling,  his  next  plan 
is  to  set  up  some  man  who  shall  be  a 
hcnm-tejirm  for  Dan  till  he  can  have 
evaded  im  promise.  To  sustain  Dan's 
ehiraoler  in  all  its  grandeur,  Tom  re- 
signs for  bim  at  present ;  but  the  per> 
son  omplovod  to  keep  his  place  warm 
for  1  111  11  IS  (o  \  ;ii:;ite  it  as  soon  ns  ]>osHii- 
ble,  that  tiie  great  O'Connell  may  w  aii& 
in  unstained  witii  the  slightest  breach 


*  A  Clnre  journal  states,  that  O'Connell  ln«  forwarded  to  the  relief  committee 
in  luuuis,  a  ninety-one  day  bill  for  iOOA,  to  rehtive  the  immediate  necessities  of  tbe 
people! 
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of  faith.  A  wholo^onie  fear,  however, 
of  the  starving  pfuplf  and  of  his  former 
friends  —  one  of  whom  (Major  Mac- 
mmani)  was  bis  second  when  he  ipt 
the  blood  upon  bis  hand — lestiains 
him  from  assenting  to  t!in  r»^nvenient 
morality  and  weli-constructed  scheme 
of  gnddle-blisler  Steele.  In  a  speech 
delivered  by  him  on  the  13th  of  July, 
he  says  — "  An  unfortunate  engage- 
ment, which  I  am  incapable  of  violat- 
ing upon  principle,  keeps  me  from 
Clare,  and  i  care  not  what  excuses  or 
oasoistry  maf  be  used,  f  have  made  a 
promise  which  I  shall  be  bound  by. 
ft  is  bitterly  attiicting  to  mc  to  tear 
assvinder  those  bonds  wliieh  liave  bound 
me  to  Clare;  but  no  matter  what  were 
tiie  terms  under  which  a  promise  was 
made — I  reproach  nobody — 1  will  keep 
my  word,  and  nothing  sliall  induce  me 
to  violate  it.*'  —  {Hear/  Hear!  ifc,) 
Farewell  then  a  long  Crewel!  to 
Clarel 

It  was,  in  some  degiee,  necessaxy  to 

touch  upon  these  recent  events  as  illus- 
trative of  tlic  means  by  wiiich  ( J'Con- 
oell  secured  ius  entry  into  the  House 
of  CSommons ;  but  what  has  he  done 
there  ?  Not  one  of  tiie  many  things  he 
promised  to  effect  —  and  yet  he  has 
done  mnch,  for  he  has  satisfied  all  ra- 
tioiuLi  men  of  his  utter  insignificance. 
And  really,  afler  hearing  hxm  several 
times,  I  did  marvel  that  so  poor  a 
creature  could  have  possibly  exercised 
such  influence  as  he  once  did,  over  any 
set  of  beings  wearing  the  human  form, 
and  oidoirad  with  the  slightest  particle 
of  reason.  '  On  all  ooeasioiis  ne  dis* 
played  a  narrowness  of  intellect^  a 
lack  of  information,  and  an  insensibi- 
lity to  all  proper  teehng,  which  was 
quite  astounding ;  he  was  an  emanci- 
pated man — the  delegate  of  liberated 
millions^  but  he  addrosed  the  House 
like  a  craven  croncliintj  slave.  He 
fell  prostrate  at  tlie  feet  of  tha«?e  he 
had,  throughout  his  whole  life,  reviled 
and  aflbcted  to  despise.  Even  ^  the 
swivel-eyed  Goulburn,"  whom  his  first 
glance  was  to  have  annihihted,  tri- 
umphed over  him ;  andwlu  ii  Dit^erty 
told  him,  as  nearly  as  uariiainenuiry 
discipline  would  adnut»  tint  he  was  a 
Uar  and  a  cowaid,  he  only  appealed  to 
his  vow  in  heaven,  and  declared  the 
Honse  had  no  sympathy  with  Ireland, 
liut,  as  U'Conuell  lia^  written  to  tiie 
popish  priests  of  every  paruh  in  Ire- 
vuM,  Slating  that  his  sentiments  have 
been,  on  some  oecasioDSy  suppiessed. 


(Oct 

and  on  others  raisrGprp«;entf»f!  :  and 
he  has  comjjlained  in  the  iiouse  of  ilie 
reports  of  his  speeches,  and,  moreover, 
lat^y,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Dabliny 
chaiged  the  reporters,  in  the  most  un- 
measured terms,  with  havinc:  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  against  him  ;  it  may 
be  well,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
generally,  and  especially  of  the  Indi 
people,  to  examine  this  cbaige— a  pfo> 
ceeding  that  becomes  the  more  desir- 
able, from  the  circumstance  of  some 
other  members  of  |)arliament  having 
made  similar  redamations,  winch  might 
give  a  colour  to  the  belief  that  O'Con- 
ncH's  assertions  were  well  founded.  A 
strange  feehnu:  prevails  in  the  Ilononr- 
able  House  towards  Uiose  who  report 
its  piooeedings ;  it  is  fear,  mingled  with 
avetsion  and  contempt  Ererj  gentle- 
man  that  speaks  wishes  to  be  reported 
at  length  ;  and  if  he  be  not  so  reported, 
he  considers  himself  an  injured  man; 
he  never  considers  that  idl  wliieh  is 
spoken  by  that  assembly  in  one  night 
(sitting,  as  it  often  did,  from  four  in 
the  evening  to  four  in  the  morning), 
could  not  be  committed  to  writing  by 
twelve  men  in  a  month,  or  printmi  ia 
a  week — or  inserted  in  a  paper  tea 
times  the  ordinary  siie — or  read  within 
any  period  of  time  wliich  a  |>erson  of 
sound  mind  could,  by  the  remotest  p<^ 
siMUty,  be  induced  to  devote  to  such 
a  purpose:  neither  does  he  beaiow  a 
single  thought  upon  the  importance  of 
the  subjoct,  or  upon  the  degree  of  no- 
velty or  value  which  may  belong  to  his 
own  discourse;  nor  does  he  pay  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  inteDectoal  rank, 
or  to  the  position  of  the  other  speakefa 
who   have   delivere<1   their  opinions 
upon  the  question.    He  sees  that  Mr. 
iirougham's  oration  stretches  over  hali^ 
apdoaen  columns,  while  his,  which  <»e» 
cupied  an  equal  time  in  delivery,  baa 
been  compressed  into  half  a  column, 
and  he  at  once  exclaims  that  this  is 
rank  partiality ;   for  his  speech  was 
mora  carefully  prepared,  ana  ftr  move 
luminous  than  tnat  of**  the  hungry  law- 
yer." Butthisisnotall;  he  wasfollowed 
by  Henry  Ooulburn,  whose  arguments, 
in  good  truth,  were  not,  perhaps,  more 
cogent,  his  research  moveeartsndedyor 
bis  wit  much  lighter  than  his  own,  and 
yet  he  finds  that  Goulbum  has  two  en- 
tire columns  given  in  the  first  person, 
and  converted  into  excellent  English, 
which  is,  of  oouse,  an  act  of  the  moat 
iagraat  injuatiea  to  him,  the  curtailed 
oiaior— to  bis  raapactablt  loniliiyHi 
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^lo'  the  UooBe  ef  which  he  has  th^ 
hoDOur  to  be  a  member — and  to  the 

community  at  lari,'G.  Softly,  though! 
softlv,  sir!  you  forget  one  of  Napo- 
leon s  great  dicta — "  Lcs  Itommes  xoiU 
camme  let  chiffresy  ik  aajtahmii  lent 
valeur  de  leur  position.''  It  may  be 
quite  truf  that  tlie  opinions  of  Henry 
Cioulburit.  upon  any  given  subject, 
are  as  wortiUess  as  your  own;  but 
the  dedaratioBs  of  Che  Sight  Hon. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  aie 
of  infinite  imjX)rtancc  to  the  empire: 
instead,  therefore,  of  writing  suppli- 
cating or  saucy  letters  to  the  editors, 
and  trttering  compUdnta  whkh  only 
make  you  ludicrous^  become  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  yourself,  and, 
I'll  wan-ant  you,  you  will  not  then 
turn  up  jrour  ^es  to  the  reporters' 
beodk  HI  Tain.  Now  here  is  a  tair  and 
brief  statement  of  die  case:  O'Connell 
now,  for  the  first  time,  addressing  an 
assembly  above  tlu'  rabble,  is  found 
to  be  a  mere  spouter  of  common- 
places, in  bad  grammar  and  very  ques- 
tiomUe  English ;  he  ia  coene  witiiout 
vigour,  and  elaborate  without  correct- 
ness. He  speaks  upon  every  question 
and  even  petition,  and  in  every  speech 
he  introduces  the  same  topics ;  so  tliat, 
were  aU  to  be  printed,  they  would  fill 
a  paper,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
matters,  and  the  reporters  might  enjoy 
a  siiiecuife  by  ordering  his  first  oration 
to  be  reprinted  a  dozen  uiues.  On 
all  oocaaions,  however,  he  had  faia  fidr 
share  of  the  debate;  and  all  the  ha^ 
raninies  of  which  he  had  givpn  notice 
were  reported  at  a  length  altogether 
unmerited  by  their  proper  d^rts, 
Inr  his  weight  in  the  Houee^  or  hia 
character  in  the  country.  True,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  write  his  own  speeches, 
and  insert  what  he  never  had  tlif  cou- 
rage to  speak,  as  he  did,  for  instance, 
in  his  so-called  reply  to  Doherty, 
which  he  published  in  an  Irish  paper. 
On  this  account  he  declaimed  against 
the  reporters,  many  of  whom  are  Irish- 
men and  papists  like  himself,  and  gave 
oocaawn  lo  a  conranation  in  wfiidi 
the  Honourable  Houae  made  iti^elf 
abundantly  ridiculous,  and  of  which 
I  subjoin  a  part,  as  it  will  serve  to 
illustrate  what  I  have  already  said  upon 
the  sdl^t 

Mr.  S.  Riee  complatned  of  some 
editorial  mistatement  respecting  htm. 

Apropos  to  that,  Dan  said — 

This  was  only  one  out  of  many  in- 
stances of  the  awkward  and  slovenly 


maimer  fat  whlsh'the  proseedfaHi  eftfeat 

House  were  reported;  and  which  ren^ 
dered  it  most  advisahlp  that  there  should 
be  persons  appointed  for  tiiac  purpose, 
who  would  be  responsihle  for  the  proper 

Mr.  E.  Davenport f  a  squave-toed  old 

gentleman,  who  is  beset  v.ith  an  idea 
of  his  own  talent  and  inipoi  tauce,  and 
who  is  addicted  to  the  manufdCtuie  of 
▼ile  jests,  then  rose  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing rational  obeerration : — 

That  it  would  well  befit  the  dignity 

of  snrh  a  horly  as  thr\t  House  to  have 
Reporters  sworji  to  report  fully  and 
i^thfiilly  whatever  occurred. 

"  Sir  R.  Peel — Sir,  I  can  aisore  the 
Honourable  .'Mtinber  far  Shaftesbury, 
that  I  have  neither  the  inclination  nor 
the  power  to  join  in  concerting  any  sndi 
scheme  as  that  which  he  has  just  sup- 

Sosed  to  he  possible  on  the  part  of  his 
iajesty's  Government.  With  respect 
to  the  reports  in  the  newspapers  of  tike 
proceedings  in  this  House,  I  must  8«r 
that  they  appear  to  me  to  be  given  witu 
singular  correctness  and  im|>utialiqr 
[kewj  Aenr,  Amt/Ii  aad  that  I  very 
much  doubt  the  poiiey  of  the  arrange- 
ment proposed  by  the  Honourable  Mem- 
ber, for  giving  faithfully  every  word  that 
is  uttered  here  [o  laughX,  Upon  die 
whole,  T  really  do  not  think  that  we 
have  any  right  to  complain  of  the  wise 
and  useful  discretion  eaerclsed  by  the 
Parliamentary  Bepcrlers  ha  lopping  off 
the  rtrre^conrcs  of  Some  speeches,  and 
of  putting  others  into  much  better  Uau 
goage  than  that  in  which  they  are  de* 
Vvered  {hear!  and  a  laugh\  Ifeverf 
word  that  is  said  in  this  House  were  to 

K abroad,  1  do  not  think  that  it  would 
eidier  oenefiofad  to  the  pnblio  or  oe- 
ditable  to  ourselves  [Umd  Imt^fiUer^  mid 
prie$  qfhear,  hear!]. 

^  JIfr.  Spring  Hioe,  in  allusion  to  what 
had  been  said  by  the  Honourable  and 
Learned  Member  for  Clare,  observed, 
that  he  had  not  complained  of  the  Re- 
ports of  his  speech  on  the  occasion  to 
wbiflh  he  had  alladed.  Those  Reporte 
were  perfectly  coiTect.  What  he  had 
cornpiaiiied  of  was  the  unfounded  00m« 
mem  of  the  Editors  ot  the  papers. 

JIfr.  E.  Davenport  obeeirved,  that 

the  Right  Honouralile  Harnnpt  opposite 
might  well  be  satistied  with  the  mannw 
in  which  the  proceedings  of  that  House 
were  reported,  because  ms  speeches  were 
given  verttatim;  but  

**  Lord  Howick  spoke  to  order.  They 
were  not  then  disraitsing  Reports,  but 
Staxnf^  Duties. 

*•  ^fr.  F.  Davenport  ?aid,  that  the 
Noble  Lord  who  called  him  to  orto 
probably  wished  that  i  ■  i 
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<^  The  Speaker  caUfld  tho  HwMmMe 

Iklenibe)-  to  order. 

J  Mr.  E.  Davenport  dtadaimed  any 
iBteation  of  imputing  improper  noiivM 

to  the  Nolile  Lord. 

Sir  Robert  Feel,  in  allusion  to  what 
had  been  said  by  the  Honourable  Alember 
ftir  Shaftetftary,  declared  that  he  should 
Trr  ^oTrpttm?'?  very  glad  not  to  lui76  his 
•peeohes  reported  verbitiim,'** 

4 

« 

This  debate,  in  my  opinion,  needs 
no  comment.  The  public,  I  have  no 
doubt,  would  be  infinitely  amused  at 
^^iiig  a  speech  of  old  i^quare-toes  re* 
potted  v^rhaHms  but  I  nudi  doubt 
tf  he  would  be  so  well  satisfied  when 
it  T\ppeaved  before  him  in  its  awful 
reality. 

This  was  O'Connell's  first  attack ; 
it  was  made  wiUi  more  than  his  ofdi- 
ttury  parliamentary  boldness,  for  he 

knew  there  was  nobody  to  contradict 
him ;  his  s^ond  attack  wa^i  still  more 
valorous,  for  he  was  upon  his  own 
dungliill.  In  an  exceedingly  charao- 
Veri9tk»>  that  it  to  say>  mendacious 
littnngue,  delivered  on  the  ISlh  to  a 
party  of  his  friends,  he  is  reported 
(iiK)st  probably  by  himself)  to  have 
used  the  following  words:  "  If  ever 
Me  man  was  right  and  another  wrong, 
I  was  justified  in  the  cour^  I  adoptea 
in  that  transaction,  and  Doherty  was 
in  error."  (That  is  to  say,  I  presume, 
he  was  right  in  skulking  out  of  his 
pledge  to  drag  Doherty  to  the  bar  of 
the  House^  aiM  Doherty  was  in  error 
when  he  supposed  Dan  would  have 
had  the  maiiUoess  to  meet  him  in  a 
place  where  there  was  a  £iir  held  and 
DO  fevour).  He  continnes— By  the 
by,  I  should  like  to  know  what  is 
to  bec<Mne  of  Doherty  this  election" — 

feheers  and  lausjhtcrX  (Now,  pray, 
an,  was  not  tiic  problem  ol  what  was 
to  become  of  yourself  rather  diihcult 
ofsolutioDT)  I  hope  he  will  present 
himself  in  some  part  of  Ireland  where 
he  will  not  have  a  paid  pack  to  cheer 
him  on  and  halloo  out  fdeir  shouts 
between  every  sentence ;  and  where, 

libove  all  tbingSy  be  will  not  have  a 
base  and  coRUpt  ptcn>  Uke  tbat  of 

England,  to  suppress  my  sentiments. 
[  Henry  hear  /J  For  my  own  part,  I 
expected  to  bud,  from  many  of  that 
pftiBB,  a  sympathy  of  liBeling,  as  diere 
was  a  community  of  persuasion  be* 
tween  us ; — as  both  had  born  sub- 
jmed  to  the  same  attacks  and  had 
vuideimine  similar  su£^riugs,  they 
would  have  given  me  a  portion  <Kf 


their  patronage.  I  had  not  more  bitter 
enemies  in  the  world  tlian  were  to  bo 
fimnd  at  thai  press.  [Hear /I  I  wa^ 
told  that  I  ought  to  ooori  them.  I 
aat  iham  at  defiance;  and  as  I  never 
submitted  to  the  lions  of  the  fcmat^ 
I  will  not  yield  to  the  rats  and  mice 
of  creation  !  [  Hear  /  and  dieers.'\ 
^ever  was  tliere  such  miserable  re- 
porting. Reporttngr  ne*^  so  bed 
ae- during  the  present  session  of  pallia* 
ment  [Hear/].  The  London  report- 
ers an-antre  it  so  as  tliat  one  siiall  re- 
port uo  better  tiiau  anoUier.  I'liey 
tiave  established  a  sort  of  monopoly 
amongst  them,  and  tbe  consequence  is 
most  injurious  to  tbe  public.'*  fjFfew, 
hear  /] — Now,  to  any  body  who  has 
ever  been  in  the  gallery  of  tlie  House 
of  Commons,  and  knows  any  thing  of 
the  daily  pre»— the  gross,  delibeiale 
falsehood  of  this  is  apparent.  As  we 
learn,  however,  from  a  calculation  in 
the  Standard,  tlial  a  number  euual  to 
the  present  male  population  ot  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  woold  not  be  enabtod 
to  enter  the  ^lery  in  less  than  four 
hundred  sessions,  ;ind  that  many  of 
our  crwitemporaries  must  necess^ly 
be  umuiormed  upon  the  subject,  it 
may  therefore  be  well  to  explain^  ie 
some  slight  degree^  the  system  upon 
wliich  parliamentary  report incr  is  car- 
ried on.  There  are  only  thrt'f»  jiapers 
in  London  that  profess  to  give  a  luir 
and  fiitt  account  of  the  d^iates-<-the 
Morning  Chronicle,  the  limst,  and  the 
jMorniri^  HcrcdJ.  Tlierc  nrp  from  ten 
to  twelve  reporters  engaged  by  each 
of  these  papers,  at  a  sahuy  of  between 
thiee  ana  lour  bundled  pounds  »*year, 
Ibej  take  notes  inthe  fj^leiy  foK  tluee 
Quarters  of  an  hour,  and,  returning  to 
the  office,  they  spend  four  or  live  hours 
in  writing  those  at  laxge.  Between 
the  Times  and  ChtvnideUwm  k  elwajn 
oonsidentble  emulation.  The  cdatoss 
use  dieir  best  endeavours  to  secure 
the  servires  of  the  be«t-educated  men; 
and  it  may  be  weil  conceived  that  no 
paais  are  spared  by  the  reporters  to 
make  tfaeir.ieports  as  eomplele  as  poa- 
iibl^l ;  Hie  rivalry  between  the  papen^ 
therefore,  and  the  eirmlation  of  the  re- 
porter, must,  in  itsflt,  be  snflicirut.  to 
prevent  any  unfair  couduci  j  but  were 
It  possible  to  suppose  that  it  wese  not 
so,  by  what  means  could  you  induce 
three  dozen  men,  of  diHcrent  creeds* 
countries, politics,  and  j)ursuiis,  to  join 
constantly  in  wiiiuiiv  doing  wrong  to 
any  one,  two,  or  Uuee  individuua? 
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Why.  ^ould  the  Trisli  papist  wish  to 
extinguish  Mr.  O'Connell  ?  and  if  be 
does  not  so  desire,  he  can,  if  there  be 
aziy  tlung  worth  reporting,  coinpei  tite 
Sn^h  Protestant,  who  sits  by  Ivs  Mtf 
to  give  it  to  the  world.  The  Act  iSy 
that  in  the  exercise  of  hi=;  nftice  a  re- 
porter can  Ix?  swayed  ni^itlier  by  politics 
nor  religion,  by  tkvour  nor  Ui&ikvour; 
pnd  Bsin's  aseertioo  sceordingly  is  a 
geoss  and  palpiable  falsehood*  It  was 
only  made  to  i»creen  his  own  miserable 
failure.  In  the  same  manner,  when 
Mr.  Doherty  read  certain  passages 
fioiB  a  speech  reported  in  O'Conneirs 
own  paper  (the  Kegister)^  wherein  he 
made  some  most  unfounded  charges 
against  him,  Dan  rose  in  his  place, 
and  unblushingly  denied  having  made 
use  of  such  language ;  lie  had  been  in- 
conectly  reported!  Thus^  it  will  be 
seen  the  Agitator  pays  no  respect  to 
country  in  the  sclet  tion  of  his  scape- 
goats. He  is  fully  alive  aliio  to  the 
ooQvemence  of  the  practice.  When  a 
man  rides  bedly,  it  is  easy  for  him  to 
throw  the  blame  upon  his  horse. 

In  hi«  attack  up(ni  t!ie  talent  of  the 
Parliamentary  Uejiorters,  Dan  has,  in 
like  manner,  set  veracity  at  dehance. 
A  reporter  of  tbe  ChrwueU  or  Times 
must  be  a  clever  man.  To  be  consi- 
dercfl  a  good  reporter  on  either  of  these 
establisliments,  he  must  be  a  man  jios- 
sei^iug  many  natural  giAs  and  extra- 
ofdinary  attainments.  To  tbe  me- 
chanical dexterity  of  the  ahort^hand 
writer  he  must  imite  quickness  of  ear, 
and  extensive,  if  not  profound  learn^ 
ing.  He  must  possess  classical  and 
luslorical  information,  in  tbe  widest 
sense  of  tbe  words ;  and  he  must  have 
at  least  a  genernl  knowledge  of  a!!  ihe 
subjects  brought  under  parliamentary 
discussion.  He  must  besides  possess 
a  soand  judgment,  and  ektreme  Acility 
of  oomposhion,  to  enable  him,  on  the 
moment,  to  fill  up  the  hicumv  wliich 
must  neressnrily  exist  in  the  most  {)er- 
fect  note-book .  Many  of  the  reporters, 
indeed,  do  not,  of  course,  possess  these 
qualifications.  No  sum  of  money  could 
secure  the  services  of  twelve  men  thus 
accomplished  ;  and  therefore  is  it  that 
the  debates  are  nec^mrily  reported 
unequally,  and  that  such  variations  in 
style  and  spirit  are  observable  in  a 
single  speech.  Take  up  the  Chronicle, 
and  for  a  column  of  a  speech  of 
Brouuham's  you  are  intuitively  con- 
viuced  that  the  very  words  he  used 


have  been  set  down  vitb  ssrupulous 

fidelity;  read  the  next  —  von  find  it 
might  have  been  spoken  by  any  body. 
Tbe  dry  branches  <M  the  tree  are  there  ; 
bat  the  foliage  whicb  save  h  gmoe  aail 
beauty  has  disappeared*  It  m  obvious^ 
therefore,  that  an  orator's  lines  may 
not  always  fall  in  plr-asant  placn^? ;  but 
still  he  has  two  ciiauc^ ;  it  the  CA/o* 
mck  reporter  is  incompetent  to  do 
him  ample  jostioe^  the  limei  reporter, 
on  the  contrary,  may  be  excellent,  and 
vice  versa ;  while  even  at  the  won^t  he 
can  report  his  sptn^ch  himself  for  tbe 
#venii^  papers,  as  is  the  practioe  of 
Pemoraienes  Twiss^  and  other  most 
honourable  membsis. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however, 
from  all  iliat  I  have  said,  U)at  I  wish 
inordinately  to  exalt  the  craft  and 
mystery  of  reporting.  I  look  upon  it 
as  answering  in  all  respects  but  one 
to  the  description  given  of  alchemy 
by  —  I  forget  whora — "  Ars  tat  sine 
arte,  cttjus  principium  est  meatiri-^ 
metUiimf  tmormre — -^fiti,  mendicmt'** 
Reporting  is  certainly  mi  me  arte; 
but  for  the  rest  a  young  beginner  must 
frequently  not  be  scrupulous  as  to  truth 
— a  man  who  has  achieved  a  reputation 
mnst  labour  to  maintain  it — and  a 
reporter  having  never  more  tiban  suf- 
ficient for  his  comfortable  support,  is 
extremely  likely  to  go  to  the  parish 
when  age  or  iiihrmity  renders  hiiu  un- 
serviceable. There  have  been  instances 
of  this,  but  they  are  rare ;  for  fortu- 
nately there  are  but  few  old  reporters. 
The  occupation  is  for  thp  most  part 
adopted  merely  as  a  temporary  assist- 
ance by  men  engaged  in  some  other 
pursuit.  The  reporters  of  the  Timet 
and  Chronicle  are,  with  scarcely  an 
excpption,  law-students:  and  liure  I 
may  take  occasion  to  remark,  tliat  no- 
thing can  be  more  unjust  than  Dan's 
tirade  against  them  personally.  They 
are  gentlemen  labouring  in  an  honest 
calling  to  support  tliemsolves;  and,  in 
most  cases,  devoui)^  tlie  hours  tliey  can 
abstract  m»m  busmess  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  that  professional  knowledge 
by  which  they  can  alone  expect  to  at- 
tain eminence  or  independeuue.  With 
many,  tlie  struggle  has  been  successful. 
Campbell,  the  son-in-kw  of  the  perse- 
cuting attomey'^neral,  and  a  host  of 
other  eminent  lawyers,  were  formerly 
rcportors.  As  a  body,  1  know  no  ch^ige 
which  can  be  made  against  them,  mve 
that  they  are  so  poor  as  to  be  oompdled 
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to  ptiter  nn  intdlectual  tread-raill  for  a 
considerauon  of  three  hundred  pouods 
8-year. 

:  I  have  alflo  heard  it  taid,  that  they 
are  addicted  to  the  "  odious  and  loath- 
some sin"  of  conviviality,  as  the  statute 
of  James  the  First  has  it;  but  I  be- 
lieve not  more  so  than  the  Honourable 
House,  whose  had  houn  they  are  coo- 
strained  to  keep. 

The  fart  is,  however,  that  parlia- 
mentary reporters  are  held  in  much 
diirepute,  from  being  cuuiouudcd  with 
another  class  of  men — the  most  de- 
graded Ifaat  walk  tipon  the  earth,  I 
mean  the  penny-a-lme  reporters,  the 
fellows  ^vll()  send  the  newspapera  in  a 
bill  of  a  Saturday  morning  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect:—- 

s.  d. 

To  Diaboliral  rape    .    .    .    2  3| 
Atrodouii  murder  ••33 
Sanguinary  riot  •    •   •   4  14 
DniadlQlooQflagration*  4  9 

Total    .    .    .14  4 

Tlir^e  CLTC  dectdeill y  the  l<.)\vest  fellows 
biealhm^;  you  may  Udi^  oi  butcherSy 


fiangriien,  night-raen,  resurrection-men, 
and  so  ibrtli ;  but  they  are,  one  and 
aU,  gentlemeii  of  nice  sensibilities,  deli- 
«ale  Mm^,  and  high  honour,  in  coni- 
parison  with  tiiese  worthies.  Some 
glimpses  of  human  feeling  occasionally 
break  in  even  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
hangman  in  his  hours  of  retirement 
and  repose ;  hot  tlie  penny >a-liner,  lUoe 
the  spirit  of  evil,  is  dcsthied  to  ptowl 
perpetually  amid  «!rpnes  of  misery  and 
crime.  Tne  innocent  joys,  liie  happy 
passages  of  mortal  existence,  have  no 
charm  for  him^ 

To  the  pemty-aplmer,  as  the  poet 
says:— 

A  house  a-fire  it  breakfast,  and  a  rape 
Serves  for  a  lancheoii»'iminier  is  his 
dinner  i 

Wiekome  to  him  is  crime  In  erevy  shape. 
Woe  and  nisfSnrtone  clothe  and  feed 

the  sinner. 
Thisves,  scoundrels,    knaves,    find  I 

morsels  Hor  his  jaws,  I 
And  as  elTect  fast  follows  after  caase,  | 
He  grows  the  fine  original  he  dfnwB.'*J 

NeP  CuiPfiPFXB. 


ftTAVSAS  70R  MUSIC. 

O  SAW  ye  my  Mary,  wl^en,  light  as  a  fairy. 

She  glides  through  liie  dance,  as  ou  gossamer  wing 
She  seems  from  earth  sphnging,  and  yet  to  earth  clingine, 

like  Summer  when  blushing  her  farewell  lo  Spring  I 
O  saw  ye  my  Mary,  sae  brisk  and  sae  air\% 

She  s  winsome,  she's  blythe,  and  she's  fair  as  she's  firee; 
And  while  she  is  roamins  frae  sunrise  till  gloaming. 

Her  heart  bounds  wiSi  lightness,  her  m  beams  with  glee  1 

O  saw  ye  my  Maty,  lie. 

Would  you  picture  our  meeting,  our  mutual  fond  greeting', 
When  we  whisper  our  vows  'neatli  the  moon's  silver  beam  ? 

The  world's  richest  treasure  compared  to  such  pleasure 
Is  but  an  illusion,  a  phantom,  a  gleam  I 

Her  fair  form  caressing,  ner  balmy  lips  pressing, 

I  yield  me  a  captive  in  Love's  sifkfn  chain  ; 
I've  a  kind  Heaven  o'er  mo,  and  nipti;ri'  iMjtnn  mc, 

For  Mary  has  promised  UidL  she  11  ije  luy  aiu  1 

O  saw  ye  my  Mary,  &c. 

J.  o.  c. 
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A  FORECASTLE  STOEY :  FOUlf OED  ON  FACTS. 


BT  THE  man-of-war's  UAH, 


*Ti«  always  the  way  on't ;  one  scarce  finfis  a  brother 
That's  kind,  honest-hearted,  and  true  to  the  core. 

Bal  bj  iNitde,  or  bv  storm,  or  tome  d-^  fhiiig  or  other, 
He*a  popped  off  die  hooka9  and  ire  ne'er  see  him  nonb 


The  twinklinf?  stars  of  a  clear  h\uf.  sky 
bad  not  ontirely  recc<lc*d  from  view,  in 
a  keen  frosty  morning  of  the  month  of 
November  1811,  whii  die  hooker  to 
which  I  then  belonged,  his  Majesty's 
sloop  of  war,  the  saucy  Roaring  Buckie, 
let  go  her  anchor  and  furled  sails  in 
the  roadstead  of  Leith.  We  Iiad  been 
enacting  the  troublesome  part  of  one 
cf  the  £>dy-guard  to  repeated  fleets  of 
enr  heavy-hldeD  merclmntmen,  which, 
in  thnt  very  bustliripf  and  evcntfnl  year, 
crowded  up  the  (ireat  and  Little  Belts 
on  tlieir  way  to  the  Baltic,  and  who 
contrived  to  drive  a  Teiy  brulc  and 
lucrative  continent^  tiade,  in  spite  of 
the  ihnnrlerine  decrees  of  the  "  grand, 
clevare,  leetle  imiiMddle"  who  in  those 
days  was  endeavouring  to  rule  the  roast 
of  European  affiors;  and  of  course  we 
had  come  in  for  our  full  share  of  that 
paltry,  noctumal  drubbiug  rind  \m- 
cen^iv<z  fatigue,  which  we  tinrjly  l  e- 
lieve  proved  as  sorry  a  speculation  lo 
tlie  enemy  in  the  end  as  U  was  harass- 
ii^  and  teasing  to  us.  There  is  not  a 
doubt,  that  could  we  have  realised  that 
most  osjvntial  of  all  preliminaries, 
which  indeed  is  ever  uppermost  in  the 
noisy  vituperations  of  the  merest  mor- 
ads  of  our  metropolitan  fitncy — a  clear 
ring  and  no  flinching — like  them  we 
could  have  chperf  illv  d—  d  all  favours, 
and  made  ilie  business  brief  and  sim- 
ple enough;  unfortunately,  however, 
me  case  was  the  very  reverse.  There 
was  such  a  thing,  gentle  reader,  and 
of  pretty  frequent  oornrrence  too,  as 
dt  ad  calfnSy  when  all  the  winds  of  heaven 
seemed  to  have  put  on  tiieir  nighl-caps 
and  turned  in,  or  else  to  have  &irly 
shut  up  shop  and  gone  a-boattng,  or  a- 
qindrilling,  or  a-bathing  to  some  of 
the  more  distant  watering  places;  — 
and  there  was  also  such  a  tiling  as  a 
very  regular-going  dense  mfemng/og, 


which,  mounting  guard  at  sunset,  con- 
tinued stiffly  oil  duty  until  midnight, 
with  a  sable  sternness  which  literally 
rendered  night  itself  invisible.  The 
moment  that  either  of  these  foul  fiends 
was  in  full  possession  of  either  die 
vrater  or  the  air,  that  instant  was  seized 
by  the  watchful  Dansk6s  to  commence 
the  cruel  work  of  spoliation  and  murder 
on  the  persons  of  our  heedless  and  often 
unexpecting  merchantmen;  and  then, 
guided  only  by  the  ear-stunning  shouts 
or  aflriglitened  shrieks  of  stubborn  op- 
position or  frantic  despair,  would  our 
nardy  bands  of  ocean  warriors  sweep 
their  flying  cutters  into  the  centre  of 
the  oh'itinate  meUe,  when  the  pistol, 
the  cutlass,  and  the  short  and  nnir  ier- 
ous  duuble-edged  Danbh  knife  were 
directly  in  full  employment.  In  truth, 
a  passage  up  or  down  either  Belt  at 
that  time  \vas  literally  running  a  gaunt- 
let of  the  most  appalling  description  ; 
where,  despite  the  most  sleepless  vigil- 
ance and  precaution,  you  iiad  every 
thing  to  dread ;  and  as  in  the  whole 
course  of  our  practice  we  never  had 
the  French  effronterj'  to  think  ourselves 
invincible,  the  tear  and  wear  of  human 
life,  as  well  as  of  every  other  dock- 
yard  material,  rather  exceeded  even  the 
usual  infectious  fever-par  of  the  peace- 
able now-a-days  shore-going  bills  of 
mortality.  Accordingly,  after  coming 
to  an  anchor  in  Wingo  Sound,  when 
we  had  leisure  to  count  sku1li»  and 
overhaul  hitherto  unheeded  damages, 
we  not  only  found  ourselves  fewer  in 
number,  but  had  several  cripples  on 
board,  both  Jacks  and  gentlemen ;  — . 
our  very  commander  himself,  bmve 
fellow  I  having  most  miraculously  es- 
caped losing  his  number,  by  receiving 
a  very  severe  rontu><inn  on  the  side  of 
his  head,  the  natural  consequen<^  of 
the  unoouitly  salutationsi  en  pamnt, 
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of  a  wandering  hoide  of  cowardly  spUn- 
ten.  All  these  matters  hnvinc:  neen 
dniy  reported  to  the  commander-in- 
cliief,  Sir  James  Saumarez,  whose  flag 
fluttered  at  the  mast-head  of  the  far^ 
ftmed  Victory,  he  promptly  ordered 
anodier  sloop  of  war  to  supply  our 
place,  and  gave  us  happy  fellows  the 
welcome  word  of*'  for  England,  ho!" 
—a  word  which  had  so  much  of  music 
or  magic  in  it,  as  instantly  to  adorn 
ereiy  weather-beaten  visaga  on  board 
—  e^■en  the  most  whinsfone — with  a 
geniinif  lv  good-humoured  heart-win- 
ning smile;  and  one  which  was  so 
dieeffttUy  and  instantaneously  obeyed, 
that  the  Admiral  himself  must  needs 
have  been  grently  edified  to  see  his 
commands  put  into  execution  with  such 
inconceivable  alacrity.  Agreeably  to 
our  most  anxious  wishes,  the  wind 
continued  both  steady  and  favourable ; 
so  that  we  made  a  fine  undisturbed  run 
of  it  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  let  go 
our  anchor,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, at  a  very  early  hour,  in  a  fine, 
clear,  frosty  morning. 

Aller  breakfast,  whilst  sitting  soci- 
ably chatting  with  my  messmates,  who, 
like  myelf.  ^cre  patiently  awaitinL;- 
tlie  boatswain's  call,  or,  to  speak  more 
tiautically,  to  see  whether  it  was  to  be 
eggs  or  voung  ones,  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  at  reeeiving  an  order  from 
the  Captain's  «er%'anf  to  follow  htm  to 
the  cabin  immediately.  1  instantly 
obeyed,  not,  I  confess,  without  feeling 
some  small  perturbation  arise  within 
me,  s'nce  I  had  ever  remarked  that 
these  cabin  interviews  were  only  an- 
other name  for  receiving  the  "  bastinado 
with  the  tongue,"  a  potion  very  unpa^ 
latahle  both  to  the  mental  and  cor- 
poreal oigans;  and  in  tliis  I  was  the 
more  confirmed  by  beholding,  as  soon 
as  the  door  was  thrown  open,  the  un- 
usual sight  of  the  first  lieutenant  al- 
leady  seated  and  awaiting  me.  <'Obo,'* 
^acutated  m^  worthy  self,  "  what  the 
d€uoe  is  amiss  now?"  but,  conscious 
of  nothing  witli  which  I  could  charpfe 
my  memory  that  was  amiss,  I  stalked 
boldly  into  the  cabin,  leather  hat  in 
hand^  determined  to  meet  the  expected 
fire  with  at  least  a  bold  pxtorior. 
Pshaw  !  all  this  was  mere  luu  alled-for 
braj^ddocia;  and  no  more  required, 
on  ffie  pceaent  occasion,  than  a  fifth 
wheel  is  to  tlie  Islington  omnibus. 
Juilge,  gentle  reader,  hrw  t ■  .>  heart 
swelled  in  my  bosom — how  my  grati> 


fied  ears  drank  In  the  silver}'  sounds 

—  when  my  crillant  Captain  Manly, 
who  had  hitherto  !iren  busy  closmg  a 
letter,  turned  round  to  me,  and  thus 
began:  — 

"  That  I  can  do  as  I*m  now  doing, 
Truck,  I  certainly  am  bound  to  thank 
you  :  for,  under  Almighty  God,  you 
unquestionably  were  the  means  of 
saving  my  life,  at  the  hazard  of  your 
own,  by  the  ^lant  use  you  made  of 
your  pistols  and  cutlass  on  that  day 
I  so  fcir  forgot  my  duty  as  to  try  ray 
prowess  in  boating.  I  have  ever  since 
oeen  determined  to  do  something  hand* 
some  for  you,  but  my  continued  indis* 
position  has  hitherto  rendered  me  unfit 
for  the  task,  I  nm  determined,  how- 
ever, to  dally  no  longer  on  a  subject 
so  favourable  to  your  best  interests ; 
and  having  consulted  with  your  warm 
friend  here.  Lieutenant  Teasum,  we 
have  agreed  in  opinion,  that  you  shall, 
from  this  (biy  henceforth,  considrr 
yourself  as  my  coxswain.  You  wtll 
see,  by  the  ship's  books  there,  that  I 
have  rated  you  as  such  with  my  own 
hand.  Come,  come,  I  want  none  of 
your  speeches;  so  patiently  hear  me 
out,  I  command  you  ;  for,  now  that 
you  are  promoted,  I  mean  to  put  you 
on  immediate  du^.  I  have  suffered 
too  much  myself.  Heaven  knows,  from 
this  nnfortunate  head  of  mine,  not  to 
have  a  warm  sympathy  for  tlie  brave 
fellows  on  board,  who,  many  of  them, 
are  labouring  under  afflictions  doubly 
severe.  I  would  wish  them  much, 
therefore,  to  be  conducted  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary'  of  Edinburgh,  as  carefully 
and  speedily  as  possible;  and  as,  in 
my  present  plight,  I  can  neither  spare 
Mr.Teasum,  nor  any  of  the  other  gen- 
tlemen on  board,  I  should  like  you  lo 
accompany  the  doctor,  to  aid  him  in 
seeing  them  pioperly  escorted,  and  as 
comfortably  bertljea  as  circumstances 
will  admit  I  am  as  certain  you  win 
execute  this  melancholy  duty  from* 
principle,  as  I  am  certain  it  will  afTord 
the  highest  gratification  to  the  jioor 
fellows  themselves;  and  it  shall  not  be 
my  &ult,  if,  short  as  the  time  is,  you 
do  not  go  in  a  shai)e  every  way  be- 
coming the  confidential  co\sw;iiii  of 
Ilalph  Manly.  Go,  tb.orf  fuie,  and  ri^ 
yourself  without  delay  in  your  best 
blues — that  is  the  most  becoming  cxy* 
lour  for  your  present  duty ;  my  servant 
will  go  with  you,  to  whom  you  will 
give  your  jacket — as  I  wish  to  ex- 
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amine  it.    Come,  Truck,  cornel— 

what  doe's  the  fellow  stare  at?  Ilca- 
▼ens  I  consider  your  ])Oor  differing 
shipmates,  and  obey  me  lu^^tantly,  1 
eonmMUMl  you  I*' 

But,  no!  there  I  stood,  like  another 
booby,  as  if  rooted  to  the  deck,  with 
my  eyes  fixed  in  my  head,  and  my 
bout  swelled  in  my  bosom  almost  to 
•vibealioii,  unable  to  titter  a  single 
ajUaUe;  end  oertes,  I  swear,  that  if 
ever  mortal  was  in  danf::er  of  l)reaking 
his  Maker' «j  command  hv  fdliivj  dnwn 
and  worsliipping  a  feliow-creaiure,  that 
danger  was  mine  on  that  happy  day. 
Both  Ae  gentlemen  kindly  commise- 
rated my  unhappy  situation,  and  i;iving 
Jerry  a  significant  liitit,  he  took  me 
by  the  shoulders,  and,  notliing  loath, 
Imbly  ejected  me  from  their  prei^ 
aence* 

As  soon  as  I  got  on  deck  tlie  charm 
was  i!riinpdia!r-!y  f!is>o!\T'd  ;  and, 
though  somewhat  abashed  at  my  clown* 
iflh  bdiafionr,  I  yet  set  about  obeying 
way  ofden  with  sach  alacrity,  that  I 
had  been  some  time  waiting  in  rea  li- 
n ess  before  thr  Captain's  servant,  Jerry, 
again  appeared  to  commaiid  my  at- 
tendance. 

The  doctor  has  been  with  me. 
Truck,"  the  kind  gentleman  began; 
**  and  hn^  told  me  that  he  ha^  ';'f>t  all 
ready,  bolii  alongside  and  on  i>iiore. 
You  may,  therefore,  proceed  to  work 
as  soon  as  yon  like;  but,  as  you  love 
me,  my  brare  lad,  oh,  be  kind  and  at- 
tentive to  yo^tr  brave  shipmates :  see 
that  you  take  all  their  bags  and  gear 
carefully  along  with  you,  and  see  thens 
properly  stowed  awaY  under  some  per- 
son s  clmige.  Tell  mem,  if  you  think 
it  will  serve  any  pood  purpose,  that  I 
shall  visit  tliem  soon — very  soon,  I 
hope.  But  hark'ye,  Jeny,  the  jacket, 
cbU.  If  that  rascally  fellow  not  done 
jretl" 

"  I  dnre  «;iv  it  will  be  rendy  now, 
sir,*' said  tiie  obsequious  lackey ;  *"  shall 
I  fetch  it?" 

Undoubtedly,**  cried  the  Captain, 
^  Ibr  I  wish  to  send  him  off  directly. 
T  have  just  ordered  the  marine  tailor 
to  sew  a  jrmall  piece  of  distinctive 
ornament  on  the  collar  of  your  jacket, 
BOiway  mtmding  on  tbe  eslablidied 
rates  of  service,  bat  sufficient  to 
ronrk  you  out  as  my  coxswain.  HefSt 
Jerry,  let  me  examine  it.  Ah,  clumsy 
enough ;  but  it  will  do  for  tlie  present, 
Oonc^  on  witfi  it,  Tiniok,  and  let  m^ 


see  boiw  yoa  look  the  coxswain.  Ton 
my  honour,  pretty  fair !  —  I  don't  doubt 
but  I'll  have  some  credit  in  youyoti 
take  tliese  letters  to  the  post-office  ia 
£dinb«i||b''^you  pass  it  as  you  go  to 
tlie  hospital.  You  will  also  lake  yeue^ 
Banetickle  with  yon,  liy  no  means  as 
an  officer,  but  merely  for  a  shore  walk, 
aiid  to  see  the  town.  His  faiiier  is  a 
Teiy  dear  friend  of  mine,  and  be  is  in» 
Irasted  to  my  care.  It  will  do  <iie  hOf 
good;  for  it  i^  a  long  time  now  sioae 
he  has  been  a-^hore.  If  there  are  any 
letters  for  me,  bring  them  on  board 
widiTon.** 

After  haring  vainly  attempted  to 
string  together  a  few  most  abominable 
sentcTTCf^s  by  way  of  expressing  my 
grail  ludt: — an  attempt  whicli,  howr 
ever,  I  had  tbe  mortification  to  behold, 
merely  eicited  in  him  a  goodniatnied 
smile  —  I  pocketed  my  letters,  made 
my  very  best  con^c,  and  retired  in 
search  of  ro^  youthful  companion. 
Master  BaneticUe,  who,  in  a  fine  new 
suit  and  handsome  jewelled  dirk,  look* 
ed  a  gem  worth  the  honour  to  have 
the  keepinf^  of.  On  reaching  the  deck, 
we  found  tite  doctor  bad  already  got 
all  his  sick  and  tb^  luggage  into  tbt 
boats ;  so  that  liaviog  notliing  moie  to 
do  than  walk  over  the  side,  we  shoved 
off,  and  reached  Leith  harbour  in  safety. 
Tlie  boats'  crews  now  transferred  their 
living,  and,  in  many  instances,  nintt* 
laled  cargoes,  into  covered  spring^wag- 
gons,  which  the  care  of  the  doctor  bad 
pre%-ious1y  provided  ;  and  thus  we  -^11 
reached  the  Hoyal  Hospital  at  an  early 
bonr  of  tbe  day.  t 

Having  seen  all  my  ^ipmatss  into 
snug  quarters  and  good  careful  keep* 
ing,  and  bundled  my  letters  into  the 
post-ofiice,  1  now  took  young  Bane«> 
tickle  by  tlie  hand  and  'squired  him  to 
several  gentlemen's  abodes,  to  wheal 
the  Ca])t;uii  had  given  him  the  means 
of  intro<luction.  Here  the  young  gen- 
tleman  was  received  with  such  a  cor- 
dial warmth,  both  bv  seniors  aud 
juaiois  ei  these  fine  ramiUes,  -as  ea»' 
tirely  to  forget  he  was  only  a  visilotk 
The  liappy  liours  flew  rapidly  away 
on  angel  wings;"  and  it  was  not 
until  I  was  admonisiied  by  the  deep- 
toned  soond  of  the  boQ^— tnaee  o'dedtk 
as  it  leveibemted  from  tlie  imperial- 
crowned  spire  of  St.  Giles's  cathedral, 
that  I  succeeded  in  absolutely  tearing 
him  away  from  the  fascinating  circle 
by  wbkh  be  was  ennonaded.  FIdo^ 
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daAr'liltle  lUbw  I  he  was  yet  young  in 
the  schod  of  sonow,  and  wept  bit- 
terly— all  the  young  ilitey  aiaed  hy 
their  compassionate  mammas,  plead  in;]^ 
stnn^y  with  me  to  leave  him  for  one 
abort  fitde  niglht  But  I  knew  my 
orders  belter,  and  the  officer  I  had  to 
deal  with  ;  so,  bundling  my  yoiilhful 
officer  into  a  sorry  vehicle  called  a 
Leith  stage,  we  set  off,  after  he  bad 
made  cepeeted  promiaes  of  aeeing  all 
bis  young  new  friends  on  the  foUowiog 
day,  when  there  should  be  no  Truck  to 
baulk  his  inclinations- — having,  poor, 
little,  simple  soul  1  not  the  shadow  of 
a  doobt  about  him,  but  that  he  should 
be  allowed  a  few  days'  liberty  amongst 
his  young  friends^  merely  Ibr  the  trou- 
ble of  asking. 

In  forming  this  notion — though  e^re- 
giously  -wroiig — the  youthful  oBicer 
was  by  no  means  amgular,  aince  the 
eipeetatioa  of  our  having  a  tolerably 
Ion?  spell  in  harbour  at  this  time  was 
the  tirm  belief  of  the  wliole  ship's  com- 
pany— being  not  only  founded  on  our 
Captaia'a  illoeaa^asd  our  being  defi- 
cient  in  hands,  but  on  the  more  weighty 
feet,  that  the  vessel  herself  recitiirr-^I 
many  repairs, her  ripgiug and  srtils  being 
actually  unseaworthy.  But,  however 
aaliafiietofy  and  concluaive  these  lea- 
aoni  appeared  to  us,  they  were  "  trifles 
Wdh^  as  air"  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ad- 
miral; who,  in  fact,  as  it  afterwards 
turned  out,  had  that  verv  day  been  per- 
aomlly  on  board  the  Aoanng  Buckie 
— Ind  bad  an  interview- with  the  Dip- 
tain,  whom  he  informed  of  his  having 
the  snmp  morning  received  no  less  than 
two  otticiai  notices :  first,  that  a  large 
armed  Danish  brig,  called  the  Lalland, 
Ind  moat  unaccountably  eluded  our 
emisers,  and  escaped  to  sea ;  and,  se- 
condly, that  a  large  strange  sail,  ^np- 
posed  to  l>e  her,  had  been  repeatedly 
seen  hovering  about  to  the  northward 
^iSb»  Pentland  Firth  and  the  Orkneya 
—on  both  of  which  accounts  he  had 
come  to  the  determination  of  sendiii^^ 
out  the  TuMrifj^r  Buckie,  with  all  the 
despatch  in  his  power,  and  under  a 
nominal  command,  if  Captain  Manly 
felt  himself  unable  to  go  with  her,  in 
order  that  she  might  afford  ever}'  neces- 
sary protection  to  the  Northern  trarip — 
then  hourly  expected.  He  concluded 
by  aasuring  the  Captain,  that  he  ahould 
be  victualled  as  fast  as  the  boata  could 
pull  from  the  shore,  and  his  comple- 
ment of  bands  made  complete  by  a 


choaen  draft  of  nickfld  men  fiom  faia 

own  guard-ship. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that 
Captam  Manly *s  nice  sense  of  honour 
would  not  allow  him  to  Hslen  to  the 
Admiial'a  conaideffate  prop»osal  to  aend 
out  the  veaad  in  tlie  meantime  under  a 
nominal  command  during  his  indis- 
position. He  spurned  at  the  idea; 
and  vowed,  that  were  he  doubly  worse 
than  what  he  leally  was,  he  ahould 
not  for  one  moment  be  restrained  from 
doing  the  best  service  he  could  in  the 
defence  of  his  kint;  and  country,  whose 
commission  he  bore ;  a  declaration 
which  so  completely  captivated  the  old 
Admiral,  that  he  pledged  his  honour 
that  the  Roaring  Buckie  should  not  be 
kept  cne  moment  longer  out  than  tlie 
arrival  of  the  first  vessel  of  her  weight 
aud  size  should  enable  him  to  re- 
lieve her;  and  thua  ended  the  inter- 
view. 

Now,  although  in  our  case  this  was 
what  any  one  might  have  called  severe 
duty,  it  was  not  one  whit  more  lliaa 
the  atem  lelentleaaneaa  of  the  timea 
required.  The  times,  in  fact,  were 
too  important,  and  fbr  "  too  hi?  with 
the  fate  of  Hon-!c,"  to  allow  of  the 
smallest  relaxauun  in  the  uiniosi  ex- 
ertion of  the  Britiah  fleet,  beyond  that 
unavoidable  pause  which  the  receiving 
of  supplies  and  repairs  rendered  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  restless  ambi- 
tion of  Bonaparte,  though  succesitful 
in  gorging  itself  on  the  blood  of  whole 
geneiationa,  had,  nevertheleaa,  been 
pretty  se\  erely  nobbed  in  the  contest ; 
and  now  that  he  was  beginning  to  be 
suspected  of  shewing  some  slight  in- 
dications of  weakness,  it  was  a  long 
pull,  a  ationg  pull,  and  a  pull  aito- 
gethtf,  with  both  army  and  navy,  to 
come  gaily  up  to  the  scratch,  and  pre- 
vent him,  if  possible,  from  recovering 
bis  wind.  He  had  long  promised 
to  cruab  thia  '*  tough  little  island** 
into  worse  than  insignificance,  by  an- 
nihilating her  at  that  time  almost 
universal  cowinerrr.  [Think  of  that, 
ye  Liberals!]  And  it  is  but  justice 
to  the  memory  of  thia  indefatigable 
man  to  confi»8,  that  notlung  could 
exceed  the  magnitude  or  desp«^-ntion 
of  his  exertions,  at  this  evenUui  ])e- 
riod,  to  forward  this  his  favourite  pro- 
ject. Partly  by  dint  of  force  or  flat- 
tery, he  had  added  state  to  state,  and 
kingdom  to  kingdom,  until  the  united 
powers  of  Ute  contineui  of  Kurop^ 
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with  a  miserably  meagre  exception, 
assumed   the  novel  appearance  of 
being  arrayed  in  imposing  and  faos- 
tilt'  phalanx   around  poor  devoted 
Britain,   for  the  sworn  and  avowed 
purpose  of  eflegling  her  utter  ruin, 
latal  experience,  however,  soon  con- 
Tinced  him  that  he  had  to  deel  with 
the  roost  daring  and  amphibious  of 
all  God  Almighty's  creatures  —  with 
beings  who  were  a-s  terrible  on  Uie 
water  as  they  were  unconquerable  on 
the  land;  and  the  consequent  result 
^of  all  this  was,  that  no  sooner  was 
the  heroic  Nelson  and  his  gallant 
compeers  let  loose  upon  him,  than 
they  swept  the  seas  of  his  combined 
jiftvies;  and,  in  an  incalculable  short 
spare  of  time,  what  by  the  most  in- 
glorious blockades,  and  the  teasing 
and   haras^in'/   of  him   at  pleasure 
throughout  the  wiiole  of  his  nearly 
immeasurable  beleaguered  coast,  tliey 
alike  convinced  lum  and  the  assem- 
bled powers  of  Emope^  dial  the  wide 
waters  of  t!ie   iTvimense  ocean  were 
their  own,   and  that  through  them, 
and  them  only,  were  his  ill-assimila- 
ted sulMecIs  and  allies  to  be  supplied 
with  all  or  any  of  the  luxuries  and 
eleqnn'  if<  nf  life.    In  tlie  course  of 
this  welt-contested  strife,  the  numer- 
ous sea-ports  of  the  lialiic,  as  so 
many  dumnels  thorough  which  our 
.oomroeree  flowed  freely  over  all  Eu- 
rope, early  attracted  his  notice;  and 
to   barrictide   the  Belts   a<j;ain.st  our 
^-&med  wooden  walU,  he  directed 
•the  whole  force  of  his  powerful  mind. 
Sweden  still  consulted  tier  <^vn  safety, 
and   declined    hif?    profferj^d   hand  ; 
Kussia,  unih  r  the  sway  of  a  noln'du, 
gave  her  reluctant  consent ;  and  tiie 
unfortunate  Dane  was  oompe  lied  to 
Join  in  his  unholy  cause.   The  des- 
perate assaults  of  1801    find  1R07, 
however,  had  shorn  tlie  Dane  ;ilik»^ 
of  taluus  and  teelh,  and  reduced  las 
ntmost  efforts  for  annoying  our  Uade 
to   the  level  of  the  niidniuht  felon, 
M?in,  shunning  the  light  of  day,  is 
compelled    by  his   circumstances  to 
titeal  furth  to  the  cowardly  labour  of 
pillage  and  murder  white  darkness 
eofrers  the  earth.   The  Danish  gal- 
leys and  row-boats  were,  no  doubt, 
in  such  circumstances,  a  species  of 
force  by  no  means  to  be  sneezed  at ; 
andy  in  fiust,  under  some  paiticulariy 
nnfovouiable  circumstances,  there  were 
instances  where  they  even  went  the 
icngih  of  taking  the  conceit  out  of 
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some  of  our  smaller  craft.  These 
instances  wer^  however,  so  very  rare, 
'imd  the  ctpcumstances  under  which 
they  were  placed  so  very  peculiar, 
that  they  can  hardly,  in  jnstice,  be 
fiairly  quoted.     In   day-light,  even 
tmder  the  di:>advantages  of  fog  and 
4ailm,  our  smallest  vessels  never  sur- 
rendered until  fortlier  opiKJsition  was 
unavailing;  and,  when  placed  under 
no  such   disadvantages,  these  same 
vessels  were  more  than  a  match  for 
as  large  a  number  of  these  boats  as 
carried  more  than  double  their  weight 
of  metal,  and  sometimes  quadrupled 
their  number  of  Iiands.    It  was,  pos- 
sibly, to  bupply  this  deficiency  as 
6r  as  he  was  aole,  and  to  avert  the 
threatened  displeasure  of  Bonaparte^ 
that  induced  the  Danish  Crown  Prince 
at  length  to  exert  himself.    CoUei  ting 
the  gleanings  of  what  our  brave  fel- 
lows had  carelessly  thrown  aside,  he^ 
with  much  ado^  mustered  the  materials 
which  constructed  one  sixty-four-gun 
ship,  and  a  large  armed  brig  of  twenty 
guns ;  and  tiiese  were  no  sooner  fi- 
nished than  they  were  sent  adrift,  to 
do  their  utmost  in  the  promised  dcr 
stniction  of  our  heavy-laden  and  in- 
numerable merchantmen.     I  really 
cannot  call  to  memory  the  name  of 
the  sixty-four,  nor  is  it  necessary, 
since  she  was  short-lived,  and,  long 
before  this  [)eriod,  destroyed;  but  the 
name  of  ilie  l)rin;  we  have  already 
noticed,  and,  havmg  done  so,  we  wifl 
cheerfully  bid  adieu  to  politics,  in 
which  we  feel  ourselves  almost  as 
comfortably  at   home   as  Professor 
M'Culloch,  in  his  incomprehensible 
Absenteeism,  or  Mr.  Ilerries  in  his 
lucid  account  of  the  Causes  of  the  In- 
crease of  Crime,  and  gladly  return  tQ 
the  even  current  of  our  sober-paced 
story. 

On  leaving  our  stoge^  then,  and 
reaching  the  landmg-place  at  the  pier^ 
a  sight  was  at  once  presented  to  our 
eyes,  for  which  I  believe  neither  of  us 
was  prepared.  There,  after  forcing 
our  way  through  a  crowd  of  idle  and 
curious  spectators,  we  found  the  whole 
of  our  boats  assembled,  accompanied 
by  the  admiral's  large  yawl  and  larger 
launch,  the  crews  of  all  of  \vl)if<h, 
under  the  immediate  superiiUendenco 
of  our  purser,  liis  steward,  and  the 
wanant  officers,  were  toiling,  with 
no  small  nobe,  in  loading  tiieir  re- 
spective craft,  and  n  liuhter,  with 

divers  and  sundry  naval  stores,  pr(K 
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visions,  water,  coal,  and  a  long  et  ceta  a 
of  other  necessaries,  which  lay  in  care- 
less piofiisioii  along  tbe  pier,  under 
the  cnarge  of  sentries. 

"  Ay,  my  young  gentleman,"  ex- 
claimed I  to  my  youthful  companion, 
**  so  we  are  to  be  off  for  sea  again  1 
'How  do  you  think  you'll  be  able  to 
keep  the  appomtments  you  have  made 
for  to-morrow,  now,  think  you  V* 

Instead  of  answering  inv,  the  high- 
spinied,  fine  litiie  fellow,  hnmi  out 
into  a  flood  of  ungovernable  tears; 
and  nothing  rema'med  to  me  but  to 
hurry  him  off  to  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  pier,  to  be  out  of  the  vul- 
gar gaze.  He  wept  bitterly  and  sore, 
nor  could  all  my  cheering  have  the 
flmallest  effect  for  a  great  leninth  of 
time,  when  he  sunk  into  a  sort  of 
species  of  what  miglit  be  termed  a 
brovm  study — soliloquising  away  to 
Jiimself  like  a  new  and  modem  edi- 
tion of  Hazlitt,  in  one  of  his  hair- 
spun  unmeaning  rhapsodies.  In  this 
way  he  went  on,  T leaven  knows  how 
longl  for  I  allowed  him  to  take  his 
«wn  way,  unUl  the  noise  of  thewolU 
limed  oars  of  a  man-of-war's  boat 
T?eemed  nt  once  to  arouse  him  from 
his  reverie.  He  turned  round,  and 
the  sight  of  our  veteran  boatswam, 
standing  in  the  stern  of  the  heavy, 
coaUladen,  ponderous,  guaid-idiip^s 
launch,  tiller  in  hand,  alternately 
coaxing  and  swearing  at  his  bulky, 
strong-armed  rowers,  in  notes  of  no 
trifling  impatience,  to  give  her  more 
way,  recalled  at  once  the  smile  to  his 
tear-bedewed  countenance. 

"Give  way,  trivc  way,  mv  !a(?s!" 
was  tlie  old  fellow's  unceasuig  song, 
t>r  rather  growl.  Hurrah  for  on 
board,  there,  in  the  bows!  Zounds! 
don't  you  hear  old  Biscuitrdust  mixing 

Uie  '-ro- 

"  Soul  of  mel"  was  the  immediate 
response  ;  **  hell  be  after  Kquirinff 
Ifother  Macgrah's  ladle  then,  with 
which  they  say,  Master  Officer  of 
mine,  she  n55ed  to  whisk  round  the 
potheen  in  the  devd's  punch-bowl, 
county  Kerry,  for  the  use  of  the  feiries 
at  Hallowmas.  Grog,  honey;  och, 
and  you  may  say  it,  sure  and  sure! 
Tlic  never  a  droji  of  the  blessed  jewel 
does  Darby  Kelly  expict  —  no,  not  for 
hours  and  hours  to  come  yet." 

At  this  unsoueamish  lemaik,  the 
Tugged  face  of  tne  veteran  curdled  it- 
self up  itito  something  between  a  smile 
and  a  grin.    Uis  only  answer,  how- 


ever, was  given  in  tlte  old  words— » 
**  Give  way,  men  1  give  way  1" 

This,  however,  as  well  from  the 
heavy  and  unwieldy  form  of  the 
launch,  as  from  the  force  of  the  full 
tide  ninninfj  into  the  harbour,  was 
for  some  minutes  a  matter  of  !»erious 
conflict.  He  had  just  succeeded  in 
clearing  the  pier's  head,  and  was  get- 
tincf  fast  into  smooth  water,  when  the 
largest  cutter,  under  the  rh  irvre  of  the 
gunner,  came  spanking  up  in  iiis  rear ; 
and  whilst  her  crew  were  hurling  in 
their  oarsy  and  hoisting  their  fancy ^ 
swallow- winged  sails  to  the  wind,  the 
following  brief  colloquy  ensued  be- 
tween lliem  : 

**  My  eye,  Bawler !"  cried  the  gun- 
ner gaily ;  hast  not  got  quits  on  tbe 
harbour  yet,  mate  ?  If  doesn't  tret  on 
smarter  in  that  there  old  qualitv  tub 
of  your'n,  I'm  d — d  but  to  my  thuik- 
ing  we  needn't  expect  you  on  board 
to-night,  at  any  rate.  Hast  ne'er 
a  stick  nor  a  sail  on  board,  my  old 

pell  r 

"  No,  no,  Sam,"  growled  back  the 
4esty  old  boatswain,  "  we're  too  mnc^ 
of  qualKy  for  the  likes  of  them  there 

common  affairs,  and  loves  to  move 
quite  lazy  and  genteel,  like  our  own 
stern  tiag  in  a  calm.  Sails,  did  you 
say,  Sammy  ?  why,  blow  me^  lad  I  but 
that  would  be  qmie  as  TnlgBr  as  pur- 
ser's slops,  or  pease  soup.  Give  wafV 
my  lads  1  give  way  !    Hurrah  !" 

Why,  mate,  I  really  do  think  as 
how  you  are  giving  way  amaitly,** 
cried  the  jocular  gunner;  '*  for  sum* 
mat  01  other  about  you  must  be 
stranded,  most  certainly.  Seriously, 
Bawler,  when  dost  expect  to  get  on 
board  7" 

**  Dash  my  buttons,  Sam,  if  I 

knows,"  answered  the  boatswain,  pee- 
vishly ;  "  for  d'ye  see,  mate,  \v(>'ri^  not 
only  packed  to  the  gimnel  witii  iNew- 
castle  diamonds,  like  any  other  lousy 
bum-boat,  but  we  gets  on  besides  as 
wisely  and  slow  as  any  dock<^aid 
commissioner  ?  D — n  vo\)r  pu'-bald 
eyes,  you  Muggins  1  what  an  miering 
and  sniggering  at  there  ?  Canst  keep 
stroke,  you  lubber  1  and  pull  like  a 
sensible  man?  Give  way.  menl  sive 

"  That's  your  time  of  day  on't,  my 
old  boy  1 — go  it,  Neddy  1"  returned  the 
laughing  gunner.  Well,  my  dear  fel- 
low, all  1  <»n  do  for  you  is  to  tell  them 

yo'!  are  under  weieh,  and  lliat  vou 

exL>ect  tliey  will  keep  all  the  idlers. 
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with  one  eye  open  to  assist  you  ia 
clearing  her.  But,  hilloah,  my  old 
shipf  continued  he,  in  a  laughing 
bawling  tone,  the  cutler,  fef  lin^- 
her  canvaijs,  sprung  swiftly  away  — 
when  shall  I  say  they  may  expect 
you,  as  all  depends  upon  tfaiat  there, 
you  know?** 

"  Oh,  to  the  devil  with  your  sapij 
you  wicked  wag,"  cried  the  blufl'  old 
iellow,  laughing  good  •  humouredly 
aloud  ;  shiver  my  old  sticks  if  1 
doesn't  think  that  there  road  scamp 
of  a  fellow,  now  he's  got  snugly 
seated  in  a  sninrt  flving  boarder,  takes 
us  for  a  parcel  ol  lazy  old  Greenwich 
men,  my  lads.  But  never  mind  his 
wipes,  my  hearties ;  we  all  know  that 
there  are  worse  chaps  to  be  found 
in  this  iiere  world  than  merry  Sam 
Grapnell.  But  come,  my  lads,  suck. 
to  her,  and  give  way  I  Hurrah  for 
the  weather-side  of  the  Martello  tower 
yonder!  As  soon  's  we  gets  there, 
1*11  heave-to  directly,  and  splice  the 
main-brace.  Hurrah  I  I've  got  some 
crack  sluli  in  the  locker  here  for  you. 
Come,  give  it  mouth  lustily hurrah  t 
and  gfive  way." 

Well  knew  the  wily  veteran  when 
and  how  to  sound  a  welcome  note. 
The  promise  wa:»  no  soouer  iieaid 
than  a  heaity  hurrah  burst  ftom  the 
throats  of  his  toiling  rowen,  who, 
sweating  and  straining  every  nerve 
as  they  actually  were,  seemed  now 
to  redouble  their  exertions  in  accele- 
rating the  tardy  motions  of  the  heavy^ 
laden,  uuvrieldly  launch.  Hiis  spint- 
stirring  scene  seemed  to  have  a  ma- 
gical effecf  in  dispelling  the  sorrows 
of  my  youthful  com|mnion:  his  bad 

'bomdiURS  seemed  long  ago  to  have 
taken  to  flight ;  and  now,  only  anxious 
to  get  on  board  to  hear  the  news,  we 
hurried  back  to  the  landing-place. 

Here  we  found  Ned  Diddle,  the 
purser's   steward,   who,  having  at 

.length  surmounted  the  grievous  duty 
of  getting  all  his  eatables  and  drink- 
ables on  board  the  lighter,  and  dis- 
mi:»^d  in**  nui2>y  assistants  in  their 
boats  to  the  ship,  was  now,  whiUt 

.the  lagbter*s  people  were  preparing 
to  get  under  weigh,  indulgmg  him- 
•elf  in  a  gossip  with  a  sqttat,  stout- 
bodied  man,  who  wore  all  the  \isual 
indications  about  liim  so  couuaon  to 
be  met  with  under  the  important 
epithet  of  general  victualler.  Both 
parties  were  in  high  glee  when  we 

j<^ned  them;  and  Ned  having  intro- 


duced us  to  the  merry  restaurateur  as 
his  much -esteemed  shipmates  —  for 

which  excellently  honiea  phrase  we 
were  both,  no  doubt,  not  a  little  in- 
debted to  our  well-plumed  exteriors  — 
we  were  graciously  received ;  and  after 
a  little  wther  badinage,  and  the  giving 
tlie  lighterman  a  hint  not  to  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry,  we  were  actually  all  on 
the  move  to  a  neighbouring  grog-shop, 
to  enjoy  a  parting  treat  at  the  victual- 
ler's voluntary  expense,  when  who 
should  suddenly  pounce  down  upon 
us  but  the  tall,  gaunt,  frowning  figure 
of  Gregory  Gled,  Esq.,  purser  of  his 
majesty's  sloop  of  war  the  lioaring 
Buckie.  His  unexpected  appearance 
threw  all  aback  in  an  instant;  and 
never  shall  I  forget  the  rueful,  mor- 
tified gloom  poor  Diddle's  merry 
phiz  instantly  assumed,  or  the  hesi- 
tating hum-hawing  awkwardness  of 
the  little  pot-bellied  vendor  of  good 
tilings,  as  he  for  a  few  moments 
silently  surveyed  the  whole  of  us, 
mentally  calculating,  doubtless,  liow 
he  should  escape  this  Uireatened  dou- 
ble puU  on  the  precious  contents  of 
his  dearly  beloved  purse.  His  resolve 
was  sp'edily  made,  however;  for, 
with  ah  the  usual  cool  bearing  of  a 
trader  to  a  better  customer,  he  in- 
stantly wheeled  away  ftom  the  de- 
puty to  the  principal,  bade  the  former 
gravely  good  night,  riTid,  tnkrTu_r  the 
latter  cordially  under  tlie  arm,  marched 
off  with  him  in  triumph  —  though  not 
before  the  purser  had  ordered,  in  no 
honied  phrase,  the  crest*&llen  and 
disappointed  Diddle  to  go  on  board 
imianler. 

All  this  appeared  so  ludicrously 
ridiculous  in  my  eyes,  that  I  would 
gladly  have  indulged  myself  in  a  jolly 
good  laugh,  had  I  not  seen  plainly 
that  the  heart  of  poor  Diddle  was 
probed  to  the  very  core:  res«training 
my  unseasonable  mirth,  therefore,  sls 
well  as  I  was  able,  I  began,  in  a 
gay  tone,  to  exhort  my  severely  disap- 
pointed shipmate  to  pocket  the  affront 
and  obey  orders  quietly.  liut,  no  I 
my  exhortation  was  uniieeded.  Tlie 
va  aty  of  poor  Diddle's  heurt — of 
which  he  had  no  small  share— seemed 
actually  to  hnve  been  rl'  ven  asunder. 
Heedless  of  my  raillery,  there  he  stood, 
biting  his  Uiumb-nail,  his  eyei  stea- 
dUy  fixed  on  the  retiring  pair  until 
they  were  lost  in  the  crowd  of  bus- 
tling pedestrians  who  hurried  along 
tiie  narrow  pavement ;  vvheu,  suddenly 
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dashing  bis  fbe»  new,  (hncy  beaTtr 

on  the  filthy  cau'^eway,  he  si  lengdi 
burst  out  with  a  loii'^-dra^Mi  gasping 
"Ay,  man  1"  which  was  lepeated 
several  times,  like  so  many  hyriteric 
sobs.  Then,  gradually  lecovering  his 
wind,  he  continued  — 

"  So,  not  cnntpnt  with  skimming 
the  cream  otl"  a  \H)or  fellow's  milk,  it 
is^  go  on  bouril  imtanltr,  in  it?  By 
the  holy  frost,  I  have  seen  the  day, 
and  inayliap  may  see  it  again  sooner 
than  you  iinnc^ine,  when  vnn  Hnr^t 
not  have  given  such  an  iai|)«;rlinent 
order  to  molher'ii  son  of  mine,  you 
liungry-looking  hop-pole  as  you  are* 
You  a  gentleman !  a  figo  for  all  8Uch| 
say  I  {snapping  hi"  finders  most  hrro- 
ical/j/  in  the  air),  anri  may  the  devil 
fly  away  with  tlie  whole  lantem-jawed 
generation  of  you  1 " 

"Pshaw,  Ned!"  cried  I,  "you 
are  talking  exceedingly  foolish  now. 
Don't  you  observe  the  very  people 
■staring  at  )ou  as  they  pass.  Come 
along,  mate,  let  's  on  board  the 
lighter." 

"  Let  them  stare,  and  be  d  —  d!" 
cried  the  irritated  Diddle,  throwing 
himself  into  a  spouting  position :  — 
**  they'll  neither  a  miserable  skin- 
"flint  of  a  scare-crow,  like  some  peo- 
ple, nor  yet  a  pip  in  a  gate,  but  as 
tiglit  a  little  fellow  of  his  inches  as 
ever  drew  on  trousers,  or  swung  in  a 
hammock.  D'-n  me  if  I  care  a  single 
straw  who  knows  it.  Truck;  but  1*11 
say  it  again  and  again,  that  he  *s  a 
mean,  low,  snivelling  swab,  this  pre- 
cious Mister  

"  Hush,  Ned,  for  Heaven's  sake. 
If  not  for  your  own! ''cried  I,  inter- 
fupting  him  by  dapping  my  hand  on 
his  mouth.  "  You  are  little  aware, 
mate,  who  may  be  bearing  you 
bawling  in  that  manner  in  a  pub- 
lic street.  Do  you  know  that  you 
are  talking  downright  mutiny  just 
now?' 

•*  Psliaw !  to  the  bottom  of  the  Red 
Sea  with  your  cursed  law,  Bill,"  re- 
turned the  enraged  Diddle,  in  a  some- 
what more  subdued  tone,  however, 
being  evidently  startlHfl  m  the  word 
mutiny.  "  I  knows  very  well  that 
all  this  here  paltry  affair  will  appear 
no  more  than  a  mere  jest  to  the  hkes 
on  you  who  have  been  a  pleasuring 
on  shore  all  day ;  but  it  aint  so  to  a 
poor  fellow  like  me,  who  have  been 
knocking  about  iirom  one  hard  work 
to  another  this  whole  blessed  day>  for 


all  the  wofld  just  like  andlier  plan^ 
tation-nigger,  without  so  mudi  as  a 
moment^  time  to  take  a  romfortable 
morsel  of  vittels ;  and  iheii,  just  be- 
llxuiii  thee,  iiili,  how  confuundedly 
knavish  it  was,  just  when  all  the 
hurry  was  over,  and  we  were  all  going 
to  he  as  happy  and  merry  as  birfls  in 
May,  for  this  same  long-spun  hungry 
lubberto  come  pop  upon  us  so  suddenly, 
and  so  sly  ana  cunningly  withal,  and 
snatch,  as  I  may  say,  the  very  mor- 
sel out  of  our  mouths.  Oh,  it  was 
mean  to  a  decree  you  can't  think  I 
Don't  you  go  to  be  thinking,  Bill, 
that  I  value  the  old  fellow's  treat « 
smgle  straw.  No,  no,  believe  me, 
mate,  when  I  tell  you  T  value  it  not 
the  cracking  of  a  mouldy  biscuit ;  for, 
thank  God,  I  have  plenty  of  the  best 
both  to  eat  and  drink.  It  is  llie 
consumed  meanness  of  the  fellow  that 
vp\e«,  and  maddens,  and  f.iirly  puts 
my  pipe  out;  for  he 's  ever  the  same, 
and  has  done  me  in  this  here  same 
mean,  lousy  manner  times  out  of 
number.  By  the  cross  of  St.  George, 
he  apparently  makes  it  a  regular  rule 
to  stand  by  and  take  all  the  skinks 
to  himself f  But  avast  a  bit,  mate; 
for  if  I  have  not  my  rerenee  on  him, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  mere  is  no 
snak^  in  \'irginia/' 

"  Oh,  the  never  afear,  Ned,'^  cried 
I,  at  the  same  time  pushmg  htm 
towards  the  lighter,  ''but  you  can 
take  him  over  the  left  whoever  it 
likes  you  ;  so  come  along,  my  lad 
of  wax.  W'c]],  skipper,"  continued 
I,  seeing  the  master  of  the  lighter 
approaching  us,  ^<what 's  the  news, 
my  old  mate?" 

"  Uh,  naclhing  unco  particular," 
answered  the  old  man,  scratchirtg 
his  bald  forehead,  binna  only  tiiat 
I^m  come  to  tell  Maister  Daidle, 
there,  that  we're  a'  ready  for  casting 
a£f.  Will  we  be  gaun,  think  ye, 
Maister  Daidly? — the  tide's  prime 
the  now.** 

"  Yes,  yes,  skipper,*'  returned  I, 
answering  for  him  ^  we  11  sIh>v« 
off  directly.  But  here,  my  hardy 
old  Trojan,  take  hold  of  this  fel- 
low's larboard  arm,  and  let  us  lug 
him  on  board  by  the  mast;  —  he 
seems  to  have  lost  his  leckoning  com- 
pletely." 

"  Aha,  Billy,  ye  ken  little  about 
Maister  —  Lord's  sake,  dinna  let  him 
coup  the  creels,  I  beseech  ye.  There 
naa— canny^  neighbour^  canny  wi* 
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Mm — now  it's  a'  clear  road  and  we'll 
on  fine.  Forgie  me,  the  creatine 
fiUed  itsell  as  fou  s  a  piper  in  oae 

time- — though  it's  a  bit  livelv  vatterins: 
body  wlian  it's  sobor.  This  will  be  a' 
Maister  Fangmykite  s  doings  nae,  I'se 
warrant.'* 

"  Master  who,  mate  ?" 

'*  Tilt's-,  man,  yon  fut-ribbed,  swear- 
ing creature,  that's  been  banning-  and 
fly  ting  OQ  us  this  hail  afternoon,  like 
anither  kail-wife — him  as  set  aff  with 
the  lang-legged  purser,  man*  Od,  he 
mi'^b.t  hac  gane  awa  without  making 
Alaister  Daidly  sae  fon  " 

"  He  is  not  drunk,  my  good  old 
soul,  any  more  than  I  am,''  returned 
I,  still  bundling  the  sulky^  unwilling 
Diddle  along  with  roe ;  **  he's  only 
bothered  with  the  millegrees  and 
millegrums  ;  for  the  purser,  d'ye  sep, 
has  affronted  him,  and  so  he's  lost 
TCckoning,  as  I've  told  you.  Come, 
lay  hold  of  bis  larboard  leg ;  d — n  me, 
we'll  have  him  on  boaid  directly^  will 

he  or  nil!  be." 

"  Ilaxili,  iiiily,  if  he's  no  fou,  he's 
devilish  like  it,  that's  aV  cried  the 
eld  man,  as  we  hoisted  the  carcass 
of  the  inanimate  Diddle  o'er  the  side 
rail  of  the  lighter.  "  Now,  hoolie, 
lad,  hooUe — we'll  lay  him  alang  this 
s»de4brm  a*  bis  length,  and  111  cover 
him  wi'  my  pee^jacket,  and  hell 
sleep  it  out  aiolins  before  we  reach 
your  veshel.  Tliere  nae,  *od  ye'll 
He  as  snug  there,  Maister  Daidle, 
as  though  ye  were  in  Abraham's 
bosom." 

Is  that  fellow,  Diddle^  really 
tipsy,  Truck  ?"  asked  my  young  eom^ 
panion,  very  seriously. 

•*  Oh,  no,  far  from  it,  young  gentle- 
ann,'*  returned  he's  been,  or,  at 
least,  has  suppotid  himself  afl'ronted, 
and  that  is  the  reason  of  the  whole 
Itory.'* 

"  ^Uironted  1"  cried  the  astonished 
youth ;  '*  what  for  the  few  sharp  words 

Oat  Mr.  Glr  !  .j>oke  to  him?  'Pen 
my  honour.  Truck,  I  think  iSIaster 
Diddle  must  have  a  very  superior 
notion  of  himself,  indeed  " 

**  Mayhap  he  has,  young  gentle- 
nian,"  cried  I,  "  and  yet  I  can't  say 
he  is  altogether  singular  either.  I 
cannot  forget  how  I  savs'  a  voimg 
gentleman  behave  huxiself  on  the  pier 
hours  cone." 

Ah,  now  you'ie  cruel,  Trade ;  but 
I  am  doney**  returned  the  ingenuous 


outli,  his  face  all  in  a  glow,  as 
e  walked  forward  to  the  ligbter't 

bows. 

The  skipper  of  the  lighter  now 
sung  out  to  another  veteran  who 
stood  arms  a-knnbo  on  the  pier, 
**Hoy  tbeie,  WatQT'-ylet  go  that 
warp  frae  the  post  behint  ye,  like  a 
bonny  man !"  His  request  was  im- 
mediately complied  with,  and  the  old 
boat,  now  at  full  liberty,  directly 
took  staff  in  hand,  and  made  her 
way  out  of  the  harbour  towards  the 
roadstead  witli  a  celerity  which  excited 
my  admiration. 

**  A  devilish  good  boat  this  of 
yours,  skipper,"  said  I,  addressing 
the  ruddy-cneeked,  bluff  old  fellow^ 
who  stood  alongside  of  me,  tiller  in 
band. 

"  Lh  I  she's  no  amiss — no  amiss  at 
a',  neighbour,"  replied  he;  '^though, 
like  mysell,  she's  radier  getting  auld 
and  geysend  a  wee  now<HBrdays,  and 
wad  nae  be  the  waur  o'  a  touch  o' 
the  carpenter,  could  a  body  atiord  it ; 
but  losh,  man,  times  are  sae  ticht  the 
now,  sic  a  thing's  no  to  be  thocbt 
on.  So,  ye  see,  we  just  aye  keep 
doiting  on,  her  and  me,  doing  our 
best,  there's  nae  doubt,  to  keep  the 
banes  greeo  as  lang  as  we  can. 
Trodi,  if  she  just  bauds  on  as  weel 
as  she  does  ttie  now,  poor  queynOt 
I'se  ne'er  complain,  for  she'll  last  a* 
my  time,  and  after  that  they  may 
mak  w  histles  and  tire  wood  o'  her 
for  augbt  I  care,  though,  weel  I  wot, 
111  no  deny  but  what  I'm  fond,  fond, 
O*  tny  ain  auld  bonny  MaUy,  for  the 
sake  o'  her  that  lies  cauld  in  the 
dust." 

"  Your  wife,  I  presume — ay — But 
have  you  no  sons  that  could  take  the 
commaud  of  your  bonny  Mally  when 

you  knock  ofT  ?" 

"  Sous !"  responded  the  veteran, 
empliaticaily,    witii   a   heavy  sigh, 

troth,  lad,  I  had  as  fine  a  fiunily 
o*  stout,  hardy  callants,  yince  in  a 
day,  as  ever  ran  about  the  Green 
Tree  o*  Leith  ;  but  just  as  we  were 
coming  to  something  o'  strength  and 
use,  the  war  brak  in  amang  us,  and 
spoiled  and  scattered  us  a'.  Whar 
we  are  a'  now,  the  Lord  abune  only 
knows — here,  there,  and  every  where, 
i  fancy — some  living  and  some  dead," 

"  Ay,  mate  T'  said  I,  for  I  felt  my- 
self beginning  to  take  an  intetest  in 
the  old  roan  s  story,  **  that  is  rather 
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unfortunate.  Pray,  how  many  sons 
were  of  them  V* 

**  Indeed,  there  were  haill  four  o' 
them,  my  man,"  replied  the  old  man 
gravely ;  "  and,  my  certy,  liiat  was 
three  owre  mony  to  gang  the  gate 
they  a'  did.  But,  ye  see,  they  were 
a'  like  mysell,  unco  fond  o'  the 
water,  and  wad  gang  to  the  sea, 
thoufjl),  waes  me!  little  they've  made 
o't.  iiicre  is  still  three  o'  them  on 
board  o'  men  o^  war,  like  yoursell ; 
that  ^  if  they're  to  the  fore ;  for  the 
iicVr  a  scrape  o'  a  pen  liae  T  got  frae 
oiiy  o'  them  now  this  lang,  lang,  and 
mony  a  day.'* 

^  ITour  other  son  is  dead,  then,  I 
suppose 

"  Uh  ay,  man,"  siglied  the  vetei-an, 
wiping  his  moistening  eyes.  "  Poor 
Charley !  He  was  my  second  auld  est 
—as  wild  a  careless,  light-hearted, 
merry  cliield  as  ever  ye  clapt  een 
on.  He  cared  little  for  me,  for  I 
w;is  seldom  at  hame;  but,  losh,  man, 
he  was  desperate  fond  o'  his  mother, 
and  the  auld  wife  was  as  daft  about 
him.  If  her  laddie,  Charley,  was 
light,  every  thing  was  right  —  ye 
never  saw  the  like  o*  the  twa,  they 
had  sic  a  trocking  wi*  ither.  There 
wad  he  be  fetching  iier  liame  tea, 
and  honey,  and  silk  napkins,  and 
bonny  wallies  ftae  the  Baldc;  and 
her  driving  awa  at  the  stocking 
wires,  and  boring  the  auld  een  out 
o'  her  head,  daikering,  and  sewing, 
and  patching,  and  mending,  to  hae  a' 
thing  comfortable  and  ready  for  her 
ain  callant  Charley.  God  help  me ! 
whan  I  mind  how  angry  I  ns(d  to 
be  at  her  for  her  uncommon  fondness 
fo  that  ae  balm,  little  did  I  then 
think  bow  short  was  to  be  its  con- 
tinuance. Poor  Charley  was  killed 
at  Copenhngpn,  and  weel  may  I  say 
my  poor  wife  never  got  the  better 
ofii.^ 

**  Then  I  suppose  she  also  is  — 
"  Yes,  yes  I  ye're  licht,  ye're  richt  I" 
exclaimed  tlie  old  man  in  a  hurried, 
faultering  voice.  "  My  poor,  kind- 
hearted  Mary  had  ntvt  auither  day 
to  do  weel  after  we  got  the  dreadfu' 
tidings.  She  dwined  awa  and  dwined 
awa,  month  after  month,  and  day  afii  r 
day,  and,  waes  me !  lies  cauld,  cauld 
enough  now  in  the  auld  kirkyard  of 
North  Leith,  yonder." 

**  I  am  truly  Sony  for  it,  my 
honest  £nend,  for  your  sake.  You 


will,  no  doubt,  ItA  younelf  veiy 
lonely  now-a^days  at  your  own  fire- 
side r 

"  Vh,  bless  ye,  ne'er  a  bit,  man  V* 
replied  the  sturdy  veteran,  with  a 
melancholy  cheerfulness  painted  on 
his  weather-beaten  countenance,  that 
would  have  put  the  empty  tirades  of 
most  of  our  mo<lern  would-be  philo- 
sophers to  the  blush — *'  the  never  a 
bit.  She's  ta'en  awa  frae  me,  it  is 
true,  but  it  canna  be  lang  bcdbre  I 
follow  her ;  and  whelh«r  on  water  or 
land,  God's  will  be  done,  say  I ;  for  it 
wad  ill  become  a  creature  to  dictate 
to  its  great  and  Almighty  Creator. 
B^des,  if  ye  kent  a',  my  bonny  man' 
>— or  had  ye  come  through  what  I've 
come  through,  ye'd  ically  wonder 
how  weel  the  back  is  aye  made 
for  tlie  burden,  and  how  couthily  and 
^tiently  a  submission  to  the  will  of 
bod,  and  time  thegither,  make  us  bear 
wi'  an  auld,  inveterete,  and,  maybe, 
an  incurable  sair." 

**  True,  my  good  friend,  it  is  really 
wonderful.  It  is  likelv,  then,  you 
will  still  occupy  your  old  house.'^ 

**  There's  no  a  doubt  o*  that,'* 
replied  the  old  man,  cheering  up 
his  melancholy  countenance,  "  for  the 
house  is  my  ain,  and  has  been  in  the 
fiunily  since  the  first  twa  stanes  o't 
met  thegither.  Uh,  lad,  ay,  I  still 
live  in  my  ain  auld  house ;  and  my 
dochter,  young  Mary,  is  my  house- 
keeper, and  keeps  a'  Unog  in't,  and 
mysell  too,  unco  snod,  and  clean,  and 
wise  like;  but  she  taks  tliat  o'  her 
mother,  who  was  really  a  clever, 
managing  woman ;  so  ye  sro  1  hae 
nae  sae  muckte  to  mane  for  alter  a  s 
done  and  said.*' 

Ah  well,  that  is  comfortable,  my 
good  old  ship,"  r>  t  imed  I,  still  bent 
on  cheering  up  tlu  fine  old  boy; 
"  and  gives  me  infinite  satisfaction  to 
hear  you  tell  it.  Ay,  so  you've  got 
a  young  Mary  at  home,  have  you? 
By  the  hookey,  mate,  the  first  time 
I'm  on  shore  again,  I  must  board  you 
to  introduce  me  to  yovir  old  house  at 
the  Green  Tree,  and  your  young  Mary 
into  the  bai^gaio." 

Aha,  lad,  I'm  wae  for  ye  now, 
to  see  ye  sae  very  far  left,"  replied 
the  vett  r.in,  resuming  once  more  his 
usual  cheerful  manner.  "Young  Mary, 
my  bonny  lad,  I'm  unco  glad  to  tdl 
ye,  is  an  my  hands  mair  than  sax 
moQlhs  ago.   Ye  maun  neither  gim- 
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aor  gratt  whan  ye  hetr  that  Ae 
lias  been  a'  that  time  a  carpenter's 

wife — an  excellent,  donee,  sober  lad, 
and  a  very  auld  neigiibour  s  son  of 
mine,  fiut,  Lord's  sake,  we're  cer- 
tainly eillier  donDered  or  domenled, 
standing  clishroaclavering  thia  way,, 
like  a  couple  o*  howdies  at  a  bap- 
tism, whan  we  oiidit  to  he  minding 
wliat  we're  about.  Come  iiere,  man ; 
Isnae  tbat  black*sided,  laog,  tkmnky 
thing,  that's  lying  just  forneot  the 
Admiral,  your  veshel  T  Ay — just  so 
nae  —  that  will  do,  thank  ye.  1  say, 
Dunky,  gie  that  jib-sheet  o'  yours  a 
hearty  rug  this  way,  man.  Devil 
speed  me,  but  it*s  fliff-flafiering  and 
fleeing  awa  there  as  though  ye  had 
belayed  it  with  neither  finiipTv  T?or 
thumbs.  That  will  do  nae,  Dunl<;y, 
my  man — belay  that.  Na,  na — no 
yet — Glide  foigie  us  1  the  donr,  oon- 
tramacioiis  deevil's  ragging  and  ti^ 
ging  awa  at  that  poor  auld  tow  as 
though  it  was  made  to  last  for  ever 
— l>ye  hear  what  I'm  saying  till  ye, 
Dunky — belay,  belay,  man,  for  the 
love  o*  the  ladle,  the  thing  ye*re 
fondest  o'  handling.  Strndy,  my 
bonny  Mally  1  ye're  gtiuu  tlirough  it 
finely  1  We'll  be  alangside  o'  ye  in 
a  crack." 

Accordingly,  in  a  few  minutes 
lonfjer  the  lighter  was  nm  alongside 
aii(l  lashed  to  the  lioaring  Buckie ; 
and,  while  the  boatswain's  mate 
shriUy  piped, AU  haidt  clear  lighter, 
kajfr*  I  leaped  on  board,  followed  by 
young  Banetickle,  and  made  the  best 
of  my  way  to  the  quarter-deck, 
where,  not  finding  the  captain,  I 
descended,  and,  after  delivering  him 
my  report,  papers,  and  letters,  I  re> 
quested  to  know  whether  I  was  any 
^rther  needed. 

"  No,  Truck,  not  at  present,"  replied 
the  gentleman,  mildly ;  "  but  dou't 
strip  off  your  finery,  for  I  may  require 

Jou  yet  to  go  on  shore.  If  I  do» 
11  send  Jerry  for  you." 
"  V^ery  well,  sir,"  said  I,  an  l 
jnade  my  escape  to  my  mess,  luio 
which  I  nuiliea  with  the  n^nlity  and 
jC¥  of  a  fellow  once  mort  rid  alike 
of  form  and  responsibility.  After 
partaking  of  a  hearty  refresliment, 
and  whilmg  away  the  time  in  a  very 
agreeable  manner  wiflt  an  afternoon^ 
siesta,  my  messmates  began  to  as- 
semble, when  the  paltry  piece  of  sil- 
ver cord  with  which  it  nad  pleased 
the  Captain  to  ornament  the  outer 


edge  of  the  collar'  of  my  jacket, 
became  at  once  the  subject  of  e\a> 

mination  and  criticism.  Much  wit 
was  e.xy)ended  to  little  purpose,  and 
uot  a  small  portion  of  ill-nature ;  but 
both  were  letelled  at  a  fellow  whose 
mind  and  feelings  had  long  been: 
proof  against  their  assaults,  and  who, 
as  long  as  tiiey  kept  li  iiifis  oli,  was 
as  careless  of  their  applause  as  be 
was  indiflhrent  to  their  oensore. 
I  was  natonilly  of  a  grave  disposi- 
tion, too,  I  had  still  another  advantage 
■ — tlie  rattles  at  raillery  grew  tired 
of  rattling,  and  the  ill-naturedy  and 
envious,  and  passionate,  sunk  before 
my  silence,  for  want  of  something  to 
feed  on.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
however,  I  flattered  myself  evfr  on 
enjoying  the  esteem  and  good-will 
of  tlie  best  men  in  the  ship;  and  I 
received  the  compliments  of  not  a  few, 
on  my  new  rating,  with  infinite  pride 
arHl  satisfaction,  because  I  believed 
them  sincere. 

Whibt  thus  seated  in  my  berth, 
the  silent  target  for  creiy  meny 
knave  to  aim  liis  pellet  at,  I  was  sud- 
denly relieved  from  my  di'^actreonble 
situation  by  the  appearance  of  Jerry, 
the  Captain's  servant,  wiio  silently 
beckoning  me,  I  gladly  arose  and 
followed  him  into  his  cabin,  which 
also  answered  all  the  purposes  of  a 
depot  for  his  master's  plate  and  culi- 
nary utensils. 

YouVe  brought  us  most  unhappy 
news  to-day  with  yon.  Thick,*'  ne 
began.  **  My  poor  master  has  lost 
his  lady,  and  is  now  well  nigh  to 
going  distracted.  I  have  been  obliged 
to  caXl  in  the  doctor  and  Lieutenant 
Teasura  to  assist  me^  I  were  so  afeard 
as  he  might  do  some  mischief  to 
himself ;  and  now  they  are  both  in 
the  cabin  with  him,  no  doubt  doing 
their  best  to  comfort  and  console  him. 
I'm  sure,  I  trust  in  God*  they  will 
succeed ;  for  the  Captain,  though  ap- 
parently a  quiet,  well-spoken  gentle- 
man, has  strong  passions,  which  makes 
it  rather  dangerous  to  cross  bis  path 
when  he  is  in  these  hair-brained  ranti- 
poles — and  that  I  can  say  fiom  actual 
experience." 

**  Indeed,  matf,  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
that  my  coxswaiusiup  should  have  had 
sndi  an  unfoftunate  commencement," 
returned  I,  "  although  you  must  be 
aware  it  might  have  fallen  into  your 
hands  as  well  as  mine.  Uow  long  has 
be  been  married  ?" 
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Oh,  bless  ihee  I  hardly  a  year 
yet/*  continued  Jeny.  "  Poor  gentle- 
man! Vm  Ksdly  sorry  for  him,  after 
all  ;  for  many,  many  a  long  year  did  he 
run  after  her,  and  much  d:d  lie  suffer, 
both  from  his  own  friends  and  hers, 
on  that  account.  It  was  n  runaway 
buAufss  at  last.  I  myself  wa»  a  wit- 
ness to  the  marriage,  and  certainly 
thou'jlit,  that  if  ever  there  was  to  be 
happuiess  in  this  here  world,  it  would 
have  been  tbeir&  ;  for  they  were  a 
fond,  fond  couple,  and  never  happier 
than  when  in  each  other's  company. 
But  you  see  it  is  all  in  my  eye  al^ 
leady,  and  done  with.'' 

"  Ah  well,  mate,"  said  T,  "the  like 
on  these  things  will  happen,  do  as  yo« 
will:  he's  a  happy  feUow  who  can 
lake  them  coolly. ' 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  talk  so, 
Bill,"  resumed  the  cautious  Jeny ; 
'*  for  much  1  doubt  me  it  will  require 
all  your  philosophy  to  conceal  your 
disappointment,  when  I  tell  you  qui- 
etly as  a  friend,  t)^n^  1  have  every 
reason  to  Uunk  your  rating  and  your 
dignity  is  alreadfy  at  an  end.  When 
I  left  the  cabin  now,  the  gentlemen 
were  strongly  persuading  the  captain 
to  accept  of  the  admiral's  offer,  and 
go  ashore  sick  tor  tiiis  cruise,  when 
he  could  get  every  thing  gone  about 
according  to  his  own  wishes/' 

Well,  my  good  fellow,  be  it  so," 
cried  I ;  and  I  hope  he  %vi11  em- 
brace the  offer  while  he  ha^  it,  were 
it  no  more  tliao  to  convince  certain 
shipmates  of  mine,  that  I  am  above 
the  likes  of  tliese  paltry  Utile  consi* 
derations.  God  love  thee,  mate!  I 
never  attached,  for  a  single  moment, 
the  vast  importance  to  my  new  rating 
thai  some  nave  done  for  me — no» 
never  for  a  moment.  This  paltry 
morsel  of  glittering  cord  my  knife  can 
rid  me  of  in  a  second  ;  and  then 
Bill  Truck  is  no  worse  tiian  he  was. 
Thank  God!  I  both  know  and  can 
do  my  duty." 

Nay,  Bill,  I  wouldn't  be  alloge- 
tber  so  nish,  either,"  returned  Jerry  ; 

it  will  be  all  in  good  time  when  you 
hear  of  It  from  his  own  mouth.  I 
merely  meant  to  put  you  on  your 
guard,  in  case  of  the  worst." 

"  And  you  hav  e  my  thanks  for  your 
inteoLions,  my  good  fellow,"  cried 
I.  Meantime,  as  I  suppose  there 
will  be  no  more  for  me  to  do  this 
night,  I  think  I  shall  go  turn  in.  What 
say  you  V* 


"Oh,  i  think  there  will  be  little 
danger  in  your  doing  so,  though, 
Heaven  knows,  tlie  never  an  eye  do  I 
expect  to  close.    The  Captain  is  no 

Cat  sleeper  at  sny  time;  but,  Lord  I 
rd  I  when  any  tiling  vexes  him,  he's 
as  lestless,  and  fidgety,  and  peevish 
as  the  very  devil.  Well,  gooa  night. 
Truck ;  if  any  thing  occurs  as  to  what 
I've  been  savinc.  I  vvi!!  tf-U  you  in 
the  morning."  W  e  shook  hands  and 
parted. 

The  next  morning,  at  a  very  early 
hour,  Jerry  gently  roused  me,  and 
whispering  me  to  read  a  note  which 
he  put  into  my  hand,  immediately 
retired.  Curious  to  see  what  we  were 
to  be  alter,  I  slipped  on  my  trousers, 
and  crawling  up  to  one  of  the  sen- 
tries' lanterns,  soon  learnt  that  the 
captain  wps  determined  to  stick  to 
his  post,  at  all  hazards,  and  tliat  we 
were  to  sail  that  very  morning.  On 
reading  this  little  morsel  of  intelli- 
gence, "  Ah,  well,"  quoth  I,  solilo- 
quisinrr  to  myself,  '*  a  most  sturdy 
dett^rmiuation,  most  noble  Captain — 
but  so  would  not  I.  However,  it  is 
an  old  saying  and  a  good  one,  a  wil- 
ful man  will  have  his  way  —  thera 
that  maun  to  Windsor,  will  to  W  ind- 
sor;"  and  saying  so,  I  shrugged  up 
my  shoulders  and  returned  to  my 
hammock. 

By  the  earliest  dawn,  every  ear 
was  astounded  by  the  boatswain's 
mate's  pipe,  and  his  thundering  down 
the  hatchway,  through  the  lungs  of 
an  ox,  AUhandi  unmoor  ship,  lioy!'* 
a  command  which,  in  a  trice,  con« 
verted  a  scetie  of  the  most  tranquil 
silence  into  a  little  Babel  of  confu- 
sion. With  inconceivable  alacrity, 
however,  the  hammocks  were  lashed 
up  and  stowed,  the  messenger  passed 
round,  and  the  capstan-bars  shipped, 
**  Unbitt  the  cable — look  out  forward, 
there  !  —  go  round  1'  was  the  next 
order  given  by  Lieutenant  Teasum ; 
and  away  trod  the  well-crowded  cap- 
stan, to  the  popular  nautical  ditty 
of  Shove  her  off!  amidst  a  confusion 
of  cries  of  ^'  lieave  round,  my  lads  I 
heave  and  awayl  Pay  down  the 
cable  ^hurrah  in  the  tier,  there  I 
Look  out  forward,  there!"  &c.  &c. 
Both  anchors  were  at  hist  run  up, 
aud  immediately  securt^d ;  ajid  her 
sails  being  thrown  loose,  and  point- 
ed  to  tlw  wind,  away  she  went, 
before  a  fine,  fresh,  south-wester, 
driving  through  it  down  the  oapactoua 
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Forth,  at  the  stylish  nte  of  nearljT 
twelve  knots  an  hour. 

At  this  rate  a  very  few  hours  sent 
the  Admiral's  line-of-battle  guard-ship 
beneath  the  horizon,  when  we  imme- 
diately doused  our  royal  yanls  and 
flying  gear  —  as,  however  imposingly 
tbey  may  swagger  in  harbour,  they  are 
of  little  service  at  sea.  We  Uien  con- 
tinued our  run  before  a  freshening 
breeze  during  all  that  night  and  the 
follow iug  day,  without  a  single  occur- 
rence worthy  of  notice.  On  the  third 
day  we  doubled  Duncan's  Bay  Head, 
and  ran  through  the  boiling  unruly 
Pentland  Firth  amidst  very  fitf»;l  and 
squally  w  eather ;  in  short,  by  the  time 
we  made  the  ocean  again,  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Orkoeysy  matten,  gene- 
nlly  speaking,  began  to  assume  moie 
and  more  of  a  sulky  appearance,  and 
betrayed  every  indic;ition  of  what  sea- 
men call  an  approaching  gale  of  wind. 
All  this,  however,  seemed  to  make 
little  impression  on  the  CaptaiUt  who 
tliat  day,  for  the  tirst  time,  appeared 
on  deck,  pale  ns  death,  and  clad  in 
all  the  mouniiui  uniform  of  the  grave. 
He  still  continued  his  run  with  the 
same  eneigy  with  which  he  had  left 
the  Forth. 

Very  different,  however,  were  the 
notions  of  the  best  and  oldest  seamen 
cm  board;  they  anticipated  the  ap- 
proaching evil,  and  wished  much  to 
make  all  snug  before  it  came  on  them. 
The  Captain's  conduct  of  course  was, 
in  the  present  coniuncture,  to  them  a 
mystery,  and  the  sables  he  wore  a  dread 
smd  a  terror. 

"  Sliivrr  mv  timbers  !"  cried  old 
Jack  Sirapkuis,  the  (juarter-gnnner, 
"  but  I've  seen  the  day  when  i  wished 
to  be  under  none  other's  command 
but  honest  Ralph  Manly  s — he  was 
then  the  l)oy  as  stood  the  sailor's 
friend.  But  now  'tis  another  guess- 
story  seemingly;  and  'twould  almost 
make  a  fellow  swear,  that  because  we 
are  careless  of  ourselyea,  we  don't 
give  a  straw^  for  a  single  soul  on 
h<>;»rd,  whfther  they  live  or  die.  All 
this  IS  nut  fair,  and  should  be  seen 
to;  and  if  so  be  as  how  the  gemman's 
head-piece  is  rather  aback,  why  tbej 
should  lay  him  up  in  dock,  and  not 
allow  him  to  be  knocking  about  in 
them  there  d — d  dismal  gewgaws, 
which  mind  one  of  nothing  but  Mother 
Carey's  chickens,  and  Davy  Jones's 
locker,  and  are  enough  to  make  a  poor 
felbw  dive  headlong  into  the  doc- 


tor's list,  even  at  the  expense  of  kaf 

grog," 

**  Why,  as  to  the  matter  of  all  that 
'ere,  Simpkins,"  went  on  another,  I 

wouldn't  value  it  a  rush ;  for  though, 
d'ye  see,  T  aint  altot^ether  fond  of  the 
sight  ot  litem  Uiere  churchyard  signals 
at  sea,  and  don't  hold  'em  to  be  the 
greatest  good  luck  to  a  eruise,  yet 
there's  one  thing  that  I  dare  not  and 
cannot  overlook,  because  I  do  snv^  m 
bow  it  can  never  promise  good,  but  the 
veiy  reverse." 

^  Ay,  mate;  and  what  may  that 
lawyer-like  word  revene  mean?''  cried 
several  together. 

"  Why,  lads,  it  means,''  re  plie  d  this 
boarv  oracle,  "  bad  weather,  guies  of 
wind,  hardship,  and  death  I " 

"  And  why  should  all  this  be  ? " 

"  Because  we  sailed  on  a  Fridai/, 
to  be  sure.  Didst  ever  hearsay  of  any 
luck  coming  over  a  booker  as  sailed 
on  a  Friday  in  the  life  ?— Never,  lads 
never.  The  skipper's  got  his  portion 
already  in  the  lo^s  of  his  fancy  irirl  — 
it  remains  to  be  told  what  this  here 
gale  that's  prepariug  will  bring  to  the 
lots  on  ns  all — who  is  to  lose  his  num- 
ber completely,  and  v?fao  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  return.  For  my  part,  it  is 
an  opinion  of  mine,  mates,  that  we 
should  make  the  best  of  evil  we  can, 
and  at  least  represent  to  the  first  Ufie* 
nant,  by  a  round-robin,  that  the  hooker 
should  immediately  be  made  snug.  I 
see,  by  the  verv  form  of  the  clouds, 
that  It  w  ill  blow  ilka  Uiu  devil  m  a  very 
little  time." 

Such  a  fonnd-rolnn,  however,  was 
entirely  unnecessary ;  the  dreaded 
prognostics  of  a  gain  hnd  not  escaped 
the  vigilant  observation  of  Lieutenant 
Teasum,  and  his  first  oider  to  take  io 
top-gallant  sails  and  send  down  the 
yards,  speedily  allayed  tlie  fears  of 
those  whose  superstitious  minds  had 
been  roused  to  terror  by  the  circum- 
stanoe  of  their  happening  to  sail  on  ft 
Friday.  Whilst  the  dreaded  night, 
therefore,  rapidly  advanced,  and  the 
wind  continued  to  increase  in  violence, 
every  precaution  was  taken  which  the 
ingenuity  of  an  able  officer,  well  ao» 
quainted  with  the  fitful  nature  of  diose 
inclement  seas,  could  possibly  suprpest. 
The  top-|f;allant  masts  and  tlying  jib- 
boom,  along  with  the  spritsail-yard, 
were  sent  on  deck  t  the  top-sails  were 
dose-reefed,  and  aided  with  preventeiw 
braces  and  sheets;  and  the  fore-and- 
aft  mainsail^  the  courses,  and  the  jib| 
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were  furled  for  good;  a  try-sail  was 
then  bent  on,  and  a  main  stay-sail  was 

tockled,  along  with  a  storm-jib and 

these  bcinij  sft,  and  the  boats  nnd  jjuns 
doubly  secujt  d,  all  bonds  now  awaited 
in  silence  tht^  approach  of  the  threat- 
ened gale,  somewhat  satisfied  that every^ 
|jrecautionary  mean  had  been  talcen. 

Still,  however,  the  denunciation  of 
sailing  on  a  Friday  hung  upon  the 
minds  of  many ;  and  thus  prepared  to 
aipect  some  pfetematiual  intefftienoe» 
it  was  veiy  easy  for  them  to  oonstnie 
the  most  common  phenomena  of  na- 
ture into  whatever  terrilic  form  ac- 
corded luoiit  with  their  diseased  ima- 

S'nalions.  As  it  happened,  theifibie^ 
a  night  did  come  on  drear  and  daric> 
the  "witul  suddenly  lulled  into  a  rip- 
pUnp  light  breeze,  faint  and  fitful,  sitik- 
Uig  often  luto  a  complete  calm; — sio 
that  the  better  half  of  the  first  watchr 
had  ample  time  to  vt  and  admire  the 
aurora  borealis,  or  north  liglits,  ;is  they 
Hashed  and  swuntr  back%vards  and  for- 
wards up  tiie  i»idLS  of  die  northern 
horiton,  like  so  many  tremendously 
luminous  sea-soakes,  or  like  a  distant 
city  in  a  blaze,  whose  spires,  and  pa- 
laces, and  tower?,  wore  sinking  into 
irremediable  rum  under  the  high 
sticaroing  flames  of  a  light  grey  fire, 
M^hen  the  middle  watch  was  turned 
up,  the  streamers,  as  they  nre  popularly 
called,  were  rapidly  making  their  exit 
-^to  give  way  to  the  entrance  of  the 
moon  on  the  esetem  horizon,  where 
she  was  to  be  seen  struggling  through 
clouds  of  the  jettest  black,  until,  get- 
ting on«irely  free,  up  she  iiscended  a 
clear  dark  blue  sky,  studded  with  in- 
nnmeiable  stais,  diffusiDg  light,  and 
hope,  and  obeeriulness  on  all  bat  the 
old  and  veteran  seamen,  whom  expe- 
rience had  taugbt  that  all  these  appear- 
ances were  only  the  preludes  to  what 
Ihey  so  ftarfoUy  antiopated.  Having 
attained  her  utmost  altitude,  where  she 
swam  in  etliereal  glory,  she  became 
gradually  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  the 
iuo:>l  beautiful  colours  fiincy  ever  ima- 
.  In  truth,  it  was  a  ciicolar  raib* 
so  vivid  to  the  eye,  that  it  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
watch,  whose  pyes,  whether  they  were 
siltii^  or  standing,  were  all  bent  fixedly 
on  her  in  silent  admiratiw. 

**Ay,  ay,  goody  moon,"  growled 
out  an  old  ci-devant  Greenland  whale- 
fislior,  **  glitter  away  there,  and  hood- 
wink Uiosc,  you  jade,  as  doesn't  know 
you    you'll  find  no  fiat^  here.  By 


the  mass,  Paikinsoii,  but  she  strongly 

guts  me  in  mind  of  that  flashy,  higlH 
ying  fireship  you  got  grappled  witli 
the  last  time  we  were  at  Point,  Ports- 
mouth. Doesn't  recollect? — No,  m 
faith,  I  should  think  not — the  story  is 
father  too  humiliating ;  seeing  she  not 
only  fleeced  you  of  every  cross  in  pos- 
session, but  got  you  heartily  mauled, 
and  into  di^race  and  trouble  besides. 
Ua,  ha,  ha !  tlxat  was  all  Jack  got,  poor 
luckless  soul,  for  his  adraintion  octhe 
beautiful." 

"  Come,  come,  mate,  belay  if  yon 
please," returned  Jack  Parkinson, "  that 
yam  befits  not  the  present  occasion." 

^  Fair  fh'  ye,  Johnny  Parkinson  * 
eiied  honest  Sandy  Cameron,  "  for  that 
wise-like  obsen'e.  It  wad  be  telling 
some  folks'  peace  of  mind,  and  be  mair 
like  the  years  that's  down  owre  their 
heads,  were  they  to  cherish  thoushts 
o'  anither  description  than  the  filth  o* 
Portsmouth  Point.  \Mia  can  look  at 
that  beautiful  orb,  for  instance,  bbiziiig 
awa  tliere  in  a'  the  gems  imuKUiiition 
can  think  o',  withont  figuring  to  yomw 

self  ye  see  the  " 

"  Famous,  high  -  fl  y  i  n  *T ,  d  ash  i  n -j^N  ancy 
Dawson,  of  the  I*oiul,  i^ori«,tiioutli,** 
interrupted  the  sturdy  Greeidandmau. 
«  I'm  qnite  aware,  mates,  that,  speak- 
ing  honestly,  oompaiisons  am  odious ; 
and  yet,  by  the  mass,  in  many  tilings 
sister  Nan  and  the  moon  Uiere  will  stand 
a  compari2»an.  They  are  both  lovely 
when  they're  full  rigged  in  theirchntdb- 
goers,  as  we'll  suppose  them  at  tlie 
present;  but  allow  thfrn  io  dou5e  their 
gewgaws  and  \\\\\\'^  u\!ar,  and  tip 
Uiem  the  plush  of  your  grog  —  (I'm 
not  assured  whether  that  hussy,  the 
moon,  drinks  or  not)— *  and  then,  my 
boys,  stand  by  for  squalls  and  broken 
heads  I  1  have  no  irift  for  preaclnn^r, 
like  that  canny  Scotchman  there — but 
what  of  that,  mates  t  seeing,  in  m^  eye, 
I  should  think  is  worthy  of  helievmg — 
and,  as  1  observe  she  has  bcj^in  to 
take  out  her  pins  lU ready,  if  you  do 
not  find  her  in  an  hour  another  sister 
Nan  at  a  riot,  never  believe  old  Dick 
Mather  more."  So  saying,  the  old 
man ,  plantii^  his  arms  a-kimbo^  walked 
slowly  away. 

It  was  curious  to  ob:>crve  Uie  v^ 
riouB  effects  this  badinage  had  on 
those  who  listened  to  it ;  for  while  it 
inspired  some  with  mirdi,  it  seemed 
to  strike  others  with  horror.  How- 
ever, the  iror>(cous  moon  was  still  the 
object  of  universal  adiuinatiou  as  well 
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as  obsen*ation ;  and  it  was  soon  ac- 
fuallj  to  be  seen  that  her  late  glo- 
rious circle  was  fading  lapidly  away. 
Tlie  northern  horizon  was  black  as 
Krehus ;  and  all  aro\ind  to  the  cast- 
1%-ard  \%ere  ridges  of  dark  and  louring 
<ilouds,  which  evidently  appeared  to 
be  advancing  upwards.  By  and  bv, 
the  wind  Vegan  to  blow  more  steady 
—  the  beautiful  moon,  now  divested 
of  all  her  late  gauds,  became  more 
and  more  obscured,  the  stars  disap^ 
pearedy  and  smaU  specks  of  black 
cloud  were  seen  breaking  away  fton 
the  north-west,  and  gradually  becom- 
ing larger  and  larger,  like  the  light 
troops  ureceding  an  army  advancing 
to  tattle.  Fitful  gusts  and  pret^ 
sharp  squalls  of  wind  were  the  con- 
sequence ;  but  these,  «?eldora  lasting 
many  minutes,  were  little  cared  for. 
At  length  the  moon  herself  bade  us 
adieu,  and  a  gale  of  wind  commenced, 
the  horrors  of  which  can  never  be 
erased  from  the  memory.  Sqtiall  suc- 
ceeded squall  in  terrible  succession, 
each  more  terrihc  and  lengthened 
than  the  one  which  bad  preceded  it» 
accompanied  by  snow,  or  hail,  or 
rain,  and  occasionally  all  three  to- 
gether were  hurled  on  our  unhappy 
heads;  whilst  the  light- blue  light- 
ning shot  its  ng-zag  courses  athwart 
the  sable  skies  with  a  soul-withering 
grandeur  that  shook  humanity  to  its 
centre.  As  if  the  bare  sight  and 
hearing  of  these  awful  engines  of 
the  Deity  were  not  enough  to  quail 
the  stoutest  heart,  untoward  circum- 
stance*? ■were  not  wanting;  to  render 
our  pitiful  situation  still  more  mi- 
serable. After  resisting  the  effects  of 
two  or  three  very  heavy  squalls,  the 
sheet  of  the  main  topsail  gave  way^ 
and  the  sail  was  in  ribands  in  a 
twinkling.  I'p  wr  nt  the  topmcn  on 
the  yard;  but  such  was  the  violence 
of  the  wind  on  the  shattered  sail, 
which  now  scourged  the  people  on 
the  yard  as  with  so  many  enormous 
whips,  that  it  latterly  took  the  wliole 
strength  of  the  watch  before  it  could 
be  Bnally  mastered  and  furled.  Cold, 
wet,  and  worn  out  with  &tigue,  it 
was  not  without  a  feeling  of  satis- 
fection  that  \vc  heard  the  Iniatswain 
pipe,  Ail  fiuiuUf  ahotf!  —  when  every 
soul  was  on  deck  in  a  trice.  After  a 
well-fouffht  baiHe  we  got  the  sail  un- 
bent and  sent  on  deck,  and  remained 
in  the  to|\  amul  the  peltin'j  of  the 
pitiless  storm,  uutii  another  was  sent 


aloft  to  us  to  bend  anew  on  the 
yard.  This  was  the  ugliest  part  of 
the  duty  of  that  eventlbl  night;  kft 
whilst  your  attention  and  hands  wertf 
employed,  the  storm  that  surrounded 
you  had  ikr  less  e fleet  on  the  mind.' 
At  length,  after  mudi  confusion  and 
many  mtstakes,  the  sail  was  bent 
on  and  furled;  and  the  same  pre- 
caution having  been  tt^ken  with  the 
fore  topsail,  we  had  nothing  now  to 
dread  while  the  masts  stood  fast, 
and  her  timbers  held  together.  It 
was  however  a  fKghtfbl  si^bt,  when 
we  once  more  regained  the  d  ck, 
to  look  around  you  on  the  ocean. 
The  waves  ran  mountain  high ;  and, 
lashed  into  madness  with  each  suo« 
oessive  squall,  they  came  rolling  on- 
wards, fizzing,  and  sputterincr,  and 
fh)lhing,  each  threatening  to  bury  us 
in  its  ample  bosom.  How  insig- 
nificant then  appeared  the  ponderoos 
works  of  man,  and  even  man  him* 
self!  Here  was  our  excellent  sea- 
lx>at.  the  saucy  Roann<:r  Buckie,  kick- 
ed about  as  though  she  had  been 
the  merest  toy  babe  ever  handled! 
Now  would  a  wave  send  her  aloft 
as  it  were  to  heaven,  and  now  would 
she  be  hurried  down  an  abyss  fear- 
ful to  look  on,  until  the  next  ad- 
vancing wave,  after  threatening  to 
devour  her,  would  in  Its  turn  hmrf 
her  aloft.  The  spray  which  sprung 
from  the  snow-white  crests  of  these 
tremendous  waves  had  long  before 
occasioned  the  f«»e  and  main  hatches 
to  be  battened  down,  to  keep  the  low- 
er deck  as  dry  as*  wa'^-  pns^iifjle.  And 
tlie  people  having  now  been  ordered 
below,  there  sat  we  of  the  watch 
abaft  the  wheel,  cold,  wet,  and  com* 
fbrdess,  huddled  together  best  we 
could,  and  as  oest-ldlen  and  silent  aa 
the  grave  ! 

Whilst  thus  seated,  with  our  anx- 
ious eyes  bent  eagerly  on  the  tu- 
multuous waters  that  surrounded  us, 
which  were  ever  and  anon  rendered 
more  horrific  by  the  lurid  gleams 
of  pale  grey  light,  which,  in  tran- 
sient flashes,  accompanied  the  severer 
squalls,  we  were  suddenly  struck  all 
aghast  by  the  appearance  of  the  huge 
hulk  of  a  vessel,  with  nothing  of  a 
mast  standing  in  her  but  the  stumps, 
and  the  fVagroents  of  a  jib  still  flying 
in  the  wind  from  her  jib-boom,  the 
only  stick  in  her  that  remained  entire^ 
On  she  came,  rolling  towards  us  in 
the  trough  of  the  sea,  ever,  as  she 
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appeared  oq  the  top  of  the  mountain- 
vrave,  belching  out  the  foaming  wa- 
ten  ftom  all  her  port-holes  Uke  so 
many  water-spouts.  As  she  neared 
us,  the  curiosity  of  a  number  overcame 
their  fears,  and  they  got  up  to  examine 
her  more  closely ;  but  not  a  soul  alive 
Has  to  be  seen  about  her,  and  though 
our  gallant  first  lieutenant,  Teasum, 
whose  cool  and  intrepid  mind  soared 
above  every  expression  of  fear  or  dan- 
ger, repeatedly  hailed  her  through 
his  speakine-trumpet,  no  answer  was 
returned.  Like  tne  silent  tiling  of 
anothpr  world,  she  flitted  past  us  and 
was  lost  in  the  gloom.  Here  was 
another  copious  subject  for  the  lovers 
of  the  manreUous,  and  a  cruel  blow 
on  those  who  were  alr^y  nearly  ren- 
dered useless  by  their  superstitious 
fears.  None  of  us  were  inclined  to 
much  talking;  but  it  retjuired  little 
ear  to  bear  t£e  ominous  words.  Flying 
Dutchman  and  Spectre  Frigate,  go  the 
rounds  of  the  dejected  junto  m  hurried 
whispers ;  a  species  of  telegraphic  con- 
versation which,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  powerful  effect  our  sailing  on 
Friday  had  already  had  on  the  minds 
of  mnny,  nltogether  formed  a  climax  of 
tile  horribly  imaginative,  much  more 
enviable  to  be  heajid  of  than  felt.  Every 
one  now  felt  his  situation  disagreeable^ 
and  never  was  the  aspiration  and  ear- 
nest wish  for  daylight  more  truly  and 
devoutly  given  than  those  that  were 
uttered  that  miserable  muruing. 
.  At  lenpth  the  dull  daylight  came 
on,  but  It  only  came  to  render  our 
situation  more  hrartlr^s  and  uncom- 
fortable, as  p\lul>itii!i:  to  us  more  fully 
the  horrors  of  oui  situation,  and  die 
titler  ruin  and  disorder  the  honors  of 
the  night  had  already  thrown  every 
thing  into.  Great  part  of  die  rigis^ing 
was  iinrore  and  flying  away,  or  worked 
by  the  strainings  of  tiie  harassed  ves- 
sel into  a  degree  of  lazily  which  left 
ihe  masts  in  a  very  critical  state.  All 
these  and  mnny  other  thinirs  wore 
immediately  looked  to  and  bniuhtd  up 
in  the  best  manner  circumstances 
wotdd  admit  of;  and  thus  having 
done  every  diing  we  could  think  of 
for  easing  die  vessel,  she  was  hove- 
to,  and  left  to  be  curried  along  at 
tiie  mercy  of  the  furious  winds,  whilst 
all  hands  went  below,  except  the  offi- 
wr  of  the  watch,  t!  *  qtiarter-mastery 
and  the  man  at  tiie  wheel. 

If,  however,  the  deck  was  uncom- 
foruble  and  appalling,  the  lower-deck 


was  not  one  wliit  better.  The  chests, 
the  wash-tubs,  the  clothes-bags,  the 
mess-gear,  every  thing  in  short  had 
broken  loose,  and  were  in  one  mass  of 
inextricable  confusion  ;  rolling  hither 
and  tliither  as  the  vessel  reeled,  to 
the  imminent  danger  of  every  luckless 
mortal  that  came  in  contact  with 
them.  As  to  the  water  we  shipped  at 
every  second,  and  whicb  carae  rush- 
ing in  torrents  down  the  hatchways, 
we  contrived  to  give  it  a  speedy  pas- 
sage into  the  hold  by  lifting  the  hatches 
of  the  deck;  still  every  thing  was 
uncomfortable,  every  thing  wet,  and 
to  get  a  fire  lighted  impossible. 
There  remained  nothing  for  us  but 
our  hammocks  where  we  could  rest 
our  weary  bones ;  and  to  them  not  a 
few  of  us  instanUy  repaired,  wet  and 
filtliy  as  we  stood.  For  my  own  part, 
worn  out  with  fatigue  as  I  was,  I  yet 
threw  off  my  botrts  and  upper  gar- 
ments, and  afler  wringing  the  water 
out  of  them  and  hanging  them  to  the 
clue  of  my  hammock,  I  leaped  in, 
and  had  not  lain  many  minutes  before 
I  was  sound  asleep.  How  long  this 
lasted  I  never  could  leaiii ;  bnti  was 
suddenly  awakened  to  horrors  sudi  as 
I  can  never  forvret;  ii  was  a  tremen- 
dous crash,  a  rusliiog  of  waters,  and 
the  desperate  shrieks  of  perishing  hu- 
man naturel  Slipping  on  my  boots 
and  trousers,  I  ruslied  on  deck  half 
suribcated  with  ilie  waters  which 
poured  down  tlie  hatchway,  and  there 
beheld  a  scene  of  the  most  appalling 
description;  the  greater  part  of  the 
starboard  quarter  bulwark,  the  wheel, 
and  binnacle,  had  been  swept  over- 
board I  The  unfortunate  vessel,  at  this 
moment,  was  actually  lying  on  her 
beam-endsy  seemingly  smote  thus 
down  on  her  knees  by  the  amazing 
force  of  the  overwhelming  blow!  — 
However,  ^e  soon  righted,  and  by 
setting  the  close-ieefed  main-topaail, 
she  seemed  mom  able  to  bear  up 
against  the  turbulent  waters. 

VV'hen  we  had  time  to  mnkp  the 
necessary  inquiries,  a  story  ot  the  most 

Fitiable  description  was  elucidated, 
t  appeared  from  the  account  of  Uie 
lad  at  the  whet-l,  whose  life  had 
been  preserved  nlrnost  by  a  miiacle, 
that  after  all  hands  had  gone  below, 
the  captain  had  come  on  deck,  and 
having  insisted  on  giving  Lieutenant 
Tcasimi  a  spell,  had  prevailed  on 
that  (iftirf^r  to  go  btlow.  Pale  and 
mciaiicholy  as  he  had  all  along  been 
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during  the  crutte,  the  poor  ftllow, 
fix>m  ima^tmtioo,  no  doubt,  Aought 

him  doubly  so  that  ilay,  nnd  swore 
most  veheTTsentlv  that  his  eye  was 
wild,  that  he  spoke  lo  himself,  and^  in 
short  appeared  to  him  as  somethmg 
vneaithly,  and  not  belonging  to  this 
world.  As  was  his  usual  custom,  he 
passed  the  time  in  marching  backwards 
and  forward:*  on  tlie  litde  spot  of  the 
weather  quarteiKleck,  which  was  leta^ 
exposed  to  the  spray  she  was  oond- 
nitaUy  shipping,  more  or  less.  How 
the  parties  were  situated  at  the  mo- 
meui  of  the  disaster,  the  fellow  could 
not  describe.  He  recollected  of  the 
Captain  and  honest  Sandy  Cameron 
being,  however,  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion at  tlie  unfortunate  spot  where  the 
bulwark  gave  way ;  but  he  remem- 
bered no  more.  lie  heard  the  horrible 
erash-trhen  tbe  seaatrock  her,  and  was 
Oferwhelmed  in  an  instant  I  How  he 
wn?  «;r>ve(l  he  could  not  account  for ; 
Vnit  fuunfl  himself  locked  in  the  raam- 
rigging  when  the  waters  retired,  when 
he  disengaged  lumself^  and  clung  to 
the  weather  belaying  wk» 


Thus  perished  ray  brave,  my  xadat* 
tunate,  and  I  believe  my  heait-biokeil 

Captain,  the  pallant,  and  generous,  and 
honest  Ralph  Manly !  Peace  be  to 
his  ashes  1 — his  memory  will  live 
within  the  core  of  my  heart  while  tilb 
enduresl 


Gentle  reader,  my  yam  is  at  last 
spun  out.  It  would  be  almost  useless 
to  inform  Aee,  that  if  you  tlioiitrht  the 
riflirnlous  and  superstitious  strongly 
interwoven  in  the  stubborn  and  tho- 
rough engrafted  prejudices  of  that  pto* 
phet  of  evil,  Richard  Mather,  yon  are 
yet  to  learn  tliat  Richard  is  only  one 
of  manv  tbon*;nnd«!  who  inherit  and 
cherish  the  seit-sarae  opinions.  Sail- 
ing on  a  Friday,  therefore,  is  on  evety 
aocoimt  lo  be  from  henceforth  avoided ; 
and  if  people  will  mourn  for  the  loved 
and  the  departed,  let  it  be  internally, 
and  from  the  heart ;  for  the  trappings  of 
tlie  grave,  interesting  to  the  thoughtfill 
even  on  shoie,  are  disagreeable  and 
tiigfaly  ominons  at  sea. 


CAKSON£TT£. 

McBT  me  in  the  moonlighti 

Meet  me  in  t!ie  dell ; 
If  the  stars  behold  us, 

Will  they  ever  tell  I  — 
Though  the  moon  be  bright,  love  1 

Never  heed  the  skies; 
Need  we  gaze  at  heaven  — 

Are  there  not  your  eyes  I 

Let  the  gentle  breezes 
Whisper  as  they  fly» 

Still  they  cannot  echo 

All  tliat  we  may  sigh. 
W  ho  shall  ever  listen, 

Who  shall  ever  tell, 
We  were,  in  the  moonlight, 

Kining  in  the  dell  ? 
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A  WORD  OR  TWO  ABOUT  AW  IRISM  BOOK,  OYER  OUR  0X.AI8 

OF  WUISKT  PDNCn. 


II UT — tut  —  Claret !  —  no  more  Claret 
to-night,  if  you  please.  Bring  the 
whisky — some  of  the  real  stuff — our 
friend  Bastable's  best,  and  no  hum- 
bug. Let  the  \vater  be  red  hot ;  and 
for  the  rest,  why  we'll  e'en  take  our 
chance. 

jSow  that's  a  fair -sized  tumbler 
enough,  and  fouMnd-twenty  may  sa- 
,tis^  any  moderate  man,  provided  he 
has  good  company  or  a  ])leasant  book 
—  no  manufactured  trash  —  ^*  no  Col- 
bum!" 

.   By  my  word  this  is  most  excellent. 

Let  us  have  something  genuine  as  this 
■whisky;  and  as  it  is  Irish,  suppose, 
for  acquaintance'  sake,  we  tiy  an  Irish 
book,  which  Mr.  Oliver  Yorke  has 
'  conscientiously  taken  upon  himself  to 
commend  to  our  notice. 

()  Ireland,  island  of  song  and  sor- 
row! —  Here  are  two  neat  little  vo- 
lumes, done  up  in  green  binding — the 
natiomd  oolonr — about  thy  unhappy 
and  starving  millions* — thy  once  per* 
secufed  ana  ever  hard-drinking  people. 
Here  are  accounts  of  weddings,  wakes, 
and  faction  fights,  funerals  and  abduc- 
tions. This  is  very  small  print  —  it 
will  be  hard  reading  after  our  tevea* 
teenth — ^wby  there*!  matter  enough  for 

ihrep,  ay,  four  volumes,  if  proporly 
leaded  out ;  it  is  plain  enougli  to  be 
seen  that  Curry  was  not  educated  in 
the  New  Burlh^iton  Street  school. 

We  have  chosen  our  subject  out  of 
friendship  for  our  liquor,  and  we  are 
almost  sorr)'  fur  having  done  so.  Irish 
writers  were  the  most  absurd  race  of 
creatures  possible : — those  of  the  last 
century  lived  and  moved,  and  had 
their  being,  in  a  %vnr]f^  of  their  ovm 
creation  :  —  O*  Ilalloran,  ( )'  I'lnhr  rty, 
O'Gormau,  O'Connor,  and  other  wor- 
thy Milesians,  with  the  English  Val^ 
lanoey,  were  at  once  the  most  ignorant, 
the  moat  impudent,  and  consequently 
the  most  conceited  literary  quacks 
that  ever  took  pen  in  hand  ;  and  their 
dulness  is  insuperable.  They  wrote 
about  what  th^  had  no  notion  of,  and 
tan  through  dialects  and  derivations, 
and  into  absurdities  and  botheratioos 


about  Pagans  and  Paganism,  to  pro- 
duce a  conglomeration  of  glory  for 
that  variously  termed  island  —  the 
Phoenician  Ifter^nee,  ~  the  Tktde  of 
that  Egyptian  gentleman,  Pytheas  — 
the  Sir  Edward  Purr}'  of  his  day,  who 
set  out  one  fnie  summer's  morning 
from  Marseilles,  to  look  afler  icebergs , 
— the  Hkrt,  or  JSn,  of  Camden,  a  de- 
cent sort  of  man  enough  for  an  anti- 
quary, who  chucklr  l  prodigiously  at 
his  conjecture  thereupon ;  and  so  he 
might  have  done,  were  it  not  for  one 
O'Brien,  a  lexicographer  and  Catholic 
priest,  who  called  nimself  bishop  of 
Clovne,  and  Camden^s  drnv  tTion  nh- 
surd,  —  the  Hibernia  and  *'  ghcuiUt 
Icrne of  the  Romans, — the 

We  must  take  breaUi;  and  now 
that  we  have  done  so,  our  wonder  is, 
that  such  reflections  should  liave  pro- 
ceeded from  our  irtas^.  It  stood  loo 
long  before  us,  we  suppose,  with  the 
same  quantity  of  whiAy  and  wat^, 
and  oooseouently  oar  ideas  became 
refracted  like  the  ^ooa  in  ow  tuiii> 

bier. 

'i'iie  Irish  writers  of  the  present  cen- 
tury have  had  minds  of  a  he^tbier 
order — die  enchanted  kni^ts  of  the 
red  branch,  and  the  magic  ball  of 
Tara,  vanished  as  dew  before  the  stm, 
and  the  prismatic  forms  of  such  "  airy 
nothings  '  were  completely  exhaled 
m  the  fiery  lays  of  Moore,  when  he 
ftncied  he  thereby  might  swell  hin^ 
self  up  and  look  a  li  clk  taller,  "  re- 
n  embering  days  of  old,''  and  singing 
about  "  harps  that  once."  By  tt^ 
way  of  episoae — Moore's  Irish  Melo- 
dies will  live  to  be  sung,  and  to  be 
read  ;  but  as  for  any  one  Irish  feelincr 
which  they  possess,  beyond  iJie  tunes, 
and  even  these  are  "  done  up  for  the 
drawing-room,"  we  who  kAre  Irish 
whisky,  and  consequently  the  country 
which  produces  it  —  we,  in  the  name 
of  the  renowned  Saint  Patrick ,  the  de- 
stroyer of  serpents,  and  antagonist 
of  toads,  demand  of  all  admirers  of 
the  aforesaid  Irish  Melodies  by  Hio- 
mas  Moore,  where  and  in  what,  be- 
yond the  Melodies  to  which  the 


*  Trait*  and  Stones  of  tlie  Iriab  Peasantry,  wiih  Etchings  by  W.  H.  Brodie,  £<q. 
Dublin*  Curry  and  Co. 
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lyrist  htt  wedded  lai  mnds,  oooiislB 

the  nationality?    Always  excepting 

the  publisher,  honest  Jnnips  Power, 
who  noav  hi'  daily  seen  in  the  ?5lrand— 

All  the  way  £rcun  Gal-a  way 
Early  in  tne  mondng.** 

Moore*B  nationality  as  a  writer, 
theielbre,  being  as  debatable  ai  Lady 

Morgan's  absurdities  are  UDquestion> 
able,  we  go  on  to  tlie  irennirte  Miss 
Edgeworth — the  classicaliy-insii  Maria 
ISdgewortb— who  stands  alone.  Be- 
tween then<ifidsofGriftin,and  Banim, 
and  Crowe,  we  are  inclined  to  enter 
into  no  comparisons.  To  our  mind 
they  have  all  peculiar  excellences,  and 
peculiar  fiiults — Griffin  is  som^imes 
tedious  and  unconnected  —  Banim  is 
sometimes  offensively  vulvar  —  and 
Crowe  is  sometimes  loo  rehned  and 
jnetaphysical.  They  are  clever  fellows 
notwithstanding,  and  might  do  better, 
could  they  but  emancipate  themselves 
from  the  diculating-bbxaiy  mill  of 
Colbuni. 

**•  Would  you  write  for  Uenry  Colbura, 
You  must  make  volumes  three ; 

Though  your  manners  smell  of  Hdbom, 
Yet  high-life  there  must  be.^* 

.  The  reverse  is  the  caso  with  Wil- 
liam Curry,  juu.  and  Co.,  of  Upper 
Sackville  Street,  in  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, and  the  proof  is  before  us  in-  the 
two  little  green-coaled  volumes  of 
Traitt  and  ^oriet  of  the  Irish  Pca- 
$anfry.  We  open  them  by  chance, 
and  have  come  upon  the  abduction 
of  Mat  Kavanagh,  the  hedge^ool- 
master. 

The  village  of  Findramore,  it  ap- 
pears, was  wiiiiout  a  schoolmaster; 
oue  of  Uiese  worthies  having  been 
Imaged  for  only  being  coocemed  in 
burning  the  house  of  an  agent;  and 
successor,  a  lamp  youiinr  man, 
named  Garra^hty,  the  sun  of  a  widow, 
having,  it  was  maliciously  reported, 
tlied  of  poverty. 

^  Oarraghty  had  been  atlsntivetoUs 

llttlf  jtujiih,  and  his  instrnrti'nns  were 
suilicient  to  give  them  a  reli«h  for  edu- 
cation; a  circumstance  which  did  not 
escape  the  ebservation  of  their  parents, 
who  duly  appreciated  it.  His  death, 
liowever,  deprived  them  of  this  advan- 
tage; and  as  sdioolmasters  under  the 
old  system  were  always  at  a  premium, 
Jt  SO  happened  that,  Cm-  three  yean 
afterwards,  none  of  that  clam  presented 
himself  to  their  aoosptance.  Blany  a 
trial  had  teen  made,  and  many  a  sly 
<»tfer  held  out  as  a  hire  tn  the  ncif^h- 
bouring  teachers,  but  tliey  did  nut  take  ; 


for  althdiigh  Ae  eoontry  was  densdy 

inhabited,  yet  it  was  remarked  that  no 
schoolmaster  ever  *  ihruv*  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood  of  Findramore.  The  place,  in 
foct,  had  got  a  bad  name.^ 

The  villagers,  however,  determined 
to  have  their  children  educated,  and 
as  fair  words,  and  an  advertisement 
placarded  against  the  chapel-door, 
could  not  induce  a  teacher  to  settle 
among  them,  it  was  agreed,  at  a 
meeting  held  one  Saturday  evening  in 
Barney  Brady's  sheebeen  house,  to 
carry  off  Mat  Kavana^h,  the  master 
of  a  school  distant  eighteen  miles 
6om  Findnunoce* 

Althoui^  the  instruction  of  the 
rising  generation  was  a  powerful  sti- 
mulant towards  the  abduction  of  a 
schoolmaster,  it  must  not  entirely  be 
forgotten  that  there  were  other  mo- 
tives —  not  mentionable  in  broad  day- 
light; of  these,  the  principal  was  the 
necessity  which  existed  for  a  secretary 
to  the  secret  associatiou  of  Fiodra^ 
more,  variously  tenned  PeoMif-day 
Boys,  White  Boys,  and  Rockitea, 
whose  literary  productions  were  ex- 
tensively circulated  ilirough  the  coun- 
try, m  the  siiape  of  notices  to  quit 
certain  lands  by  a  certain  time,  orders 
against  employing  proscribed  persons, 
and  friendly  intimations  that,  unless 
these  mandates  were  immediately  com- 
plied with,  all  tiie  horrors  of  hre  and 
sword  would  follow.  A  schoohnaster 
was  therefore  required  who  could 
officiate  in  a  double  capacity,  as  dv^ 
tinct,  and  not  quite  as  harmless  as 

A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by 
day.** 

Kavaoagfi,  who,  tike  outselves,  was 
never  the  man  to  gainsay  a  glass  of 
whisky,  was,  with  some  difficulty, 
made  drunk  by  the  party  despatched 
for  the  purpose,  hrst  of  bringing  him 
to  Findramore,  and  afterwards  dTaslr- 
ing  his  consent  to  remain  there.  He 
was  then  put  into  a  sack,  and  tied 
on  a  horse,  free  from  all  earthly 
care." 

*  "  Now,  boys,'  said  Dolan,  '  let  us 
do  the  thing  clane  an*  dacent.  Let  you 
Jem  Cogan,  Brian  Mur(>1iv,  P.KMy  De- 
lauy,  and  Andy  Conneli,  go  back  and 
tell  the  wife  and  two  childher  a  cock- 
and^-bull  story  about  Mat;  Say  that 
he  Js  coming  to  Findramore  for  good 
and  ail,  an'  that  'ill  be  truth,  you 
know;  and  that  he  ordhered  y^  to 
bring  her  and  them  after  him ;  and  we 
can  come  back  for  the  furniture  to* 
morrow.* " 
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Kavanagt^  arrived  at  his  journey's 
XAd  without  the  slightest  gleam  of 
conacknistieM  having  broken  in  upon 
Us  mind.  He  was  unsacked  and  de- 
posited in  a  settle-bed  at  a  farmer's 
house,  where  be  remained  in  an  ob- 
livious trance  until  breakfast  time  on 
the  next  morning. 

In  the  mean  thne,  the  wttSi  and  chfl. 
dren  were  taken  care  of  by  Airs.  Connell, 

who  provided  them  with  a  bed,  and 
every  other  com  t  ort  which  Uiey  could 
reqnW  The  next  morning,  wMn  Mat 
awoke,  his  Hn^t  call  was  fur  a  drink. 

"  '  Wather  !'  said  Mat,  *  a  drink  of 
wailier — if  it's  to  be  bad  for  love  or 
neney<— or  IU  iplit  wId  drath.  Vm 
all  in  a  state  of  conflagration,  and  my 
head — by  the  sowl  of  Newtnti,  the  in- 
ventor of  fluxions— but  my  hand  in  a 
eomptete  lllueidation  of  tbe  centri  fugle 
motion,  so  it  is.  Turdhcr  an'  turf,  is 
there  no  wather  to  he  haul  ?  Nancy,  I 
sav,  for  God's  sake,  quicken  yourself 
wid  tbe  hydraulics,  or  the  beet  mathe- 
mathician  in  Ireland's  pone  to  the 
abode  of  Euclid  and  Pythagoras,  that 
first  invented  the  multiplieeiien  table.' 

On  cooling  bis  burning  blood  with 
tbe  '  hydraiiJic*,'  be  again  lay  down, 
with  an  iuteuliun  of  composing  himself 
iat  another  deep ;  but  au  eye  aotioed 
the  novelty  of  hie  dtnatifla:  he  enoe 
more  called  Nanry. 

**  *  NancY,  avoumeen,*  he  inquired^ 
*  wDl  yon  w  afther  resolving  me  one 
aing^e  proposition?  Where  am  I  at 
the  present  Hpaking?  la  it  in  the  Jtmi- 
nary  at  home,  Nancy  V 

<^  Naney,  In  the  mean  time,  had  been 
desired  to  answer  in  the  aflirmative, 
hoping  that  if  hi^  mind  was  made  easy 
on  that  point,  he  might  refresh  bim. 
self  by  another  hour  or  two's  sleep,  as 
lip  appeared  to  be  not  at  all  free  from 
the  efl'ects  of  his  previous  intoxication. 

**  *  Why,  Mat,  jewel,  where  else 
would  you  he,  a  lannab,  but  at  home  ? 
Sure  isn't  here  Jack,  and  Biddy,  an' 
myself  Mat,  agra,  along  wid  me? 
Your  head  ii*nt  well,  but  all  you  want 
it  a  good  rooain'  sleep.* 

u  ^  Very  well,  N?incy,  very  well, 
that's  enough  — (^ui to  satlsfacthory  — 
OHotf  eral  d&uMuinmdum*  May  aU 
Undt  bi^  lock  rest  upon  the  Findra. 
more  boys,  any  way !  "The  unlucky  va- 
gabonds I'm  tbe  third  they've  done 

np.  Nancy,  off  wid  ye,  like  quidciilvor, 
for  the  priest.' 

"  '  The  priest? — wliy,  Mat,  jewel, 
what  puts  that  into  your  head  ?  sure 
ther^i  nothing  wrong  wid  ye,  only  tlia 
tup  o*  drink  you  tuck  yesterday.* 

*  Go,  woman/  said  Mat,  ^  did  yon 
Vrer  know  me  to  make  a  wrung  calcu- 
lation?  Itellyou  I'mnoncompof  HMfWif 


from  bead  to  heeL   Head  !  by  my  sowl,  . 
Nancy,  it  'ill  soon  be  a  oapiu  murtuum 
wid  me — I'm  far  gone  In  a  diseaee  titey 

call  an  opthical  delusion  —  the  devil  a 
thing  less  it  is — me  hein'  in  my  own 
place,  an'  to  think  Vm  lyin'  in  a  settle- 
bed,  tliat  there  is  a  large  drcteer  eoneied 
wid  pewter  dishes  and  plates,  and,  to 
crown  all,  tbe  door  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  heoie.    OIF  wid  ye,  an'  tell  his 
Reverence  that  I  want  to  be  anointed, 
and  to  die  in  pace  and  chnHtv  w  id  all 
men.    Alay  the  most  especial  kind  of 
bad  hick  light  down  upou  you,  Findra> 
more,  an'  all  that*s  in  you,  boik  man. 
and  haste — you  hare  given  me  my  gruel 
along  wid  tlie  rt»»t ;  but,  tliank  God,  you 
won*t  hang  me,  any  how  i  Off,  Nancy, 
for  the  priest,  till  I  die  like  a  Christhan, 
in  pHCf  and  forgiveness  wid  the  world  ; 
— all  kinds  of  bard  fortune  to  them  ! 
Make  haste,  woman,  if  y<ra  expeet  ma 
to  die  like  a  Christhan.    If  they  hid  let 
me  aloue  till  I'd  publish  to  the  world  my 
Treatise  on  Conic  Sections;  but  to  be 
oat  <^  on  my  march  to  fame !  Another 
draught  cif  thp  hydraulics,  Nancy,  an* 
then  for  tbe  priest ;  but  see  bring  Father 
<!onnel1,  the  curate,  for  he  understands 
MMnething  about  mathew-maticks ;  an' 
never  heed  Father  Roger,  for  little  he 
knows  about  them,  not  even  the  differ. 

'enoe  betnnem  right  line  and  a  cnrvOi-. 
in  tbe  page  of  history  to  hit  OfifirlMlln*' 
disgrace  be  it  recorded.' 

**  *  JUat,'  replied  Nancy,  scarcely  pre- 
•enring  ber  irmvity.  *  keep  yoQiaelfodm 
trilkin%  and  fall  aeleep»  than  yoaH  ha 
well  enough.' 

*  Is  there  e'er  a  sup  at  all  iu  the 
hoote  ?*  said  Mat,  <  if  tiiere  it  lot  mo 
get  if  ;  for  there's  an  ould  proverb, 
though  it  isamostunmatheniatical  axiom 
as  ever  was  invinted,  ^  try  a  hair  of  the 
aame  dog  that  bit  y«m  «*  give  me  a  glassy 
Nancy, anyhow. an' ynn  mn  cr^for  Father 
Connell  after.  Oh,  by  the  sowl  of  I&aac, 

that  invinted  fluxions,  what*t  this  for 

A  general  burst  of  laughter  followed 
this  demand  and  ejaculation  ;  r^nd  Mat 
sat  up  once  more  iu  tbe  setUe,  and  ex* 

amined  the  phuje  widi  keener  tcrudny. 
Nancy  herself  laughed  heartily  ;  and  aa 
she  handed  him  a  full  glass,  entered  into 

an  explanation  of  the  drcumitaooes  at- 

tending  hit  trandation. 

"  3Iat,  at  hII  times  of  rather  a  pliant 

disposition,  felt  rejoiced  that  he  tv»«  %,u}l 

compos  menlu ;  and  on  bearing  what 

took  plaoe,  he  ooold  not  help  entertngiafa 

Tnimmir  of  tViP  onterprise,  at  which 
be  laughed  as  heartily  as  any  of  them. 

**  *  Mat,'  said  the  farmer,  and  half^a- 
doaen  of  tbe  neighbours,  *  you're  a  ha|^ 
man ;  there's  n  hTuidred  nf  the  Ixiys 
have  a  school-house  hall  built  for  you 
this  same  bktted  shining  morning,  while 
yon^xa  lying  at  aw  ia  your  bad** 
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*  By  the  snwl  of  Newton,  that  in- 
vinted  flTixifuiH,'  replied  Mat,  '  but  I'll 
take  reveiit^e  fur  the  di^race  you  put 
«|KMi  my  profewion  by  stringing  up  a 
aehoolmaater  among  you,  and  \  \\  hangf 
yf)ii  all !  It's  deatli  to  stale  a  four-fmjted 
auimal :  but  what  do  ye  desarve  for 
staUn*  a  Chrittfan  tmte,  a  two-legged 
achoolmaather  without  feathers,  dghteen 
■lilfli^  and  he  not  to  know  it  V  " 

The  building  of  the  school-house, 

which  was  speedily  accomplished, 
liovvpver,  overc;iu)e  Mat*s  anther ;  liis 
furuiiure  was  leuiuved,  and  he  soon 
Ibund  himself  comfortably  established 
h)  a  small  cabin,  which  was  given  to 
him  nt  a  lev  rent.  Scholars  c'-'n\fk'fl 
to  his  seminar)'  for  in'^tniction,  and 
their  various  traiii  are  admirably  de- 
picted by  our  story-teller.  Without 
the  difficulty^  of  suratituting  Dick  for 
Dan,  and  vice  ver^o,  no  one,  we  sup- 
pose, will  recognise  the  characters 
thus  exhibited  among  Mat's  pupils. 
Matthew  s|)eak8: 

**  *  Ua !  you  ringladeri  you ;  you  are 
as  bad  as  Dick  O^C^nndl,  that  no  mas- 
ther  In  the  country  could  get  any  gf>od 

of,  in  r^:^rd  that  he  put  the  whole  8ch(K)l 
together  by  the  ears,  wherever  heM  be, 
thiMgh  the  spalpeen  wouldn't  stand  fight 
himsdf.  Hard  fortune  to  you !  to  go  to 

pi!t  s\u-)\  an  affront  upon  me,  an*  mO  a 
prui'essor  of  humauity,'  "  6lc 

«  Baa  Shid,  vou  H ttle  starvedJook* 
hig  spalpeen,  will  you  come  up  to  your 
illocutinn  ?  and  a  purty  figure  you  cut 
at  it,  wid  a  voice  like  a  penny  trumpet, 
Dan  !  Wdt,  what  speech  have  you  got 
now,  Dan,  ma  houchal  ?  ia  it  Romans, 
eounthrymin,  and  lore«  ?' 

**  *  No,  ahir !  yarrah,  didn't  I  spake 
tfias  tpeedi  before?  His  wan,  masther, 
that  I'm  after  prmim"  my-'elf.' 

"  *  No,  you  didn't,  you  fairy;  ah, 
Dan,  little  as  you  are,  you  take  credit  for 
more  than  ever  yoo  Kpoke,  Dan,  agrah  ; 
but,  faith,  the  srum*  tlii  i(  k  will  come  agin 
you  some  time  or  other,  avich !  go  and 
get  that  speech  hitther ;  I  see  by  your 
face  yo<i  haven't  it ;  off  wid  yon,  and  get 

a  patch  upon  ymir  hrf^eches — your  little 
knees  are  through  them,  though  'tisn't 
by  prayiii*  you've  worn  them,  any  how, 
yen  little  liop^**my  thumb,  you,  wid  a 
vofcc  like  a  rat  in  a  thrap;  and  ypt 
you'll  be  prad^n'  IDocution;  off  wid 
vau,  man  aUve  I  You  little  spitfire,  you, 
n  you  and  your  soboolfellow  Dick  had 
l»een  n-id  the  Jews  whin  they  wr»nted 
to  bum  down  the  ttandin*  com  ot  the 
Fhilistines.  the  devil  a  foot  they  might 
bother  theur  beads  about,  for  yees  Iwth 
would  have  carried  fire-hrands  by  the 
hundher  for  ihem.    Spake  the  next 
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speech  bitther ;  between  yon  and  Dkk, 
yoti  keep  the  school  in  perpetual  sgita* 

tioa.' " 

In  rapidly  tunang  over  the  leaves 
of  a  volume,  it  is  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  the  author.  How  then  can 
we,  although  not  by  ten  at  least  ar* 
rived  at  our  zig-zapgint?  tumbler,  do 
as  wo  ought  to  do  towards  this  Irish 
book  which  has  pleased  us  so  much? 
Details  and  amusing  ineideols  ire  out 
of  the  question — ^we  will  tfaeiefore  canj 
on  the  story  as  best  we  may. 

Among  the  neighbouring  gentry  who, 
generally  actuated  by  motives  of  curio- 
sity, visited  Kavanagh's  establishment, 
was  a  Squire  Johnson ;  on  the  present 
occasion  he  was  accompanied  b^  an 
Eno'li*}!  i^entleman,  over  whose  igno- 
rance oi  the  schoolboy  puzzles  Matthew 
enjoyed  a  hearty  triumph,  which  must 
have  marvellously  exalted  the  master 
in  the  ^es  of  his  pupils. 

It  appeared,  however,  that  Squire 

Johnson  did  not  visit  ^fat's  ?<rhno^  from 
mere  curiosity.  *  Mr.  Kavanagh,'  said 
he,  *  I  woidd  be  glad  to  have  a  little 
private  conversation  with  you,  and  will 
thank  you  to  walk  down  the  road  a  little 
with  this  geotleman  and  me.* 

•  *  You  have  heard,  Mr.  Kavanagh,* 
continued  Mr.  Johnson,  as  they  went 
along,  '  of  tl\e  burning  of  Moore's  stable 
and  horses,  the  night  before  last  ?  The 
fact  is,  that  the  magistrates  of  the  county 
are  endeavouring  to  get  at  the  incendi- 
aries, and  would  render  a  service  to  any 
person  capable,  either  directly  or  iudi- 
nctly,  of  Ikdiltating  that  object,  or 
stumbling  on  a  clew  to  the  transaction.* 

And  how  could  I  do  you  a  sarrioe 
iu  it,  sir?*  inquired  Mat. 

« Why,*  replied  Mr.  Johnson,  <  Iram 
the  children.  If  yon  rm]^  sift  them  in 
an  indire<"t  way,  ro  as,  without  suspicion, 
to  ascertain  the  al>sence  of  a  brother,  or 
so,  on  that  particular  night,  I  mi^t 
have  it  in  my  power  to  serve  you,  Mr. 
Kavanagh.  There  will  be  a  large  reward 
offered  to-murrow,  besides.' 
.  ^  damn  the  permy  of  the  reward 
cr^'cr  I'd  fing-er,  even  if  I  knew  the  whole 
conflagration,'  said  Mat ;  ^  but  lave  the 
siftinNtf  the  children  wid  m^elf,  and  if 
I  can  get  any  thing  out  of  tbem,  you*U 
hear  from  mc  ;  hut  your  honour  m\\%t 
keep  a  close  mouth,  or  you  might  have 
oeciMoa  to  lend  me  the  money  Ibr  my 
own  funeral  some  o  these  days.  Good 
rooming,  gintlemen.* 

The  gentlemen  departed. 

•  ^  *  Hay  the  most  ornamental  kind  of 
hard  fortune  pursue  ym  every  day  you 
rise,  you  desj«rv?n'  villain,  that  would 
have  me  turn  inform  cr,  bekase  your  bro- 
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ther-in-law,  rackrlntia*  IVroorc's  ^t:\h\e 
and  hon«i  were  burnt;  but  Vd  ^e  vuu 
and  all  your  breed  in  the  flames  o'  hell 
first*'  Such  was  Mat's  soliloquy  as  ha 
entered  the  school  on  his  return. ' 

This  is  sketched  by  a  master  hand, 

and  admirahly  graphic;  it  is  true  to 
the  raanntrs  of  the  country,  and  to 
tiiose  of  its  misguided  peasantry.  Were 
we  to  allow  otirselves  to  linger  here 
over  this  scene  of  servility  and  dissi- 
mulation^  a  thousand  painful  thoughts 
would  crowd  upon  us — Let  us  then 
proceed  to  the  sequel : 

Oue  day,  soon  after  the  visit  of  the 
gentlemen  above  named,  two  strange 
men  eame  into  Mat's  establishment— 
rathor.  as  Mut  thought,  in  an  lUMeie- 
mooious  manner* 

^  Is  your  name  Matthew  Kavani^ch  ?* 
said  one  of  them. 

^'  '  That  is  indeed  the  name  thui'A 
upon  me.'  said  Mat,  wiili  rather  an 
infirm  Totoe,  whilst  his  faoe  got  ss  pale 
as  ashes. 

**  *  Well;  ^aid  the  fellow,  ^  we'll  jist 
trouble  you  to  v%ulk  with  us  a  bit.' 

*  How  far,  with  suhmitsion,  are 
yees  goin*  to  bring  me?'  said  Mat. 

*>  Do  you  know  Johnny  Short's 

hotel 

*'  •  Ny  curse  upon  yon,  Flndramore,* 

exclaimed  IMat,  in  a  paroxysm  of  an- 
guish. '  every  day  you  rise  !  but  your 
breath's  nnhjcky  to  a  schoolraasther,  and 
it's  no  lie  what  was  often  said,  that  no 
schoolmasther  ever  thruv  in  yottf  bnt 
something  ill  came  over  him.' 

'  I>on*t  curse  the  town,  man  allTe,* 
said  the  eoustahle,  *  but  enrse  your  own 
i^iorance and  folly  ;  nny  \vn\\  T  wimldn't 
stand  in  your  coat  for  the  wealth  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  You*ll  undoubtedly 
swing,  unless  you  turn  king's  evidenoCw 
It's  about  Moore's  businen^  Misther 
Kavanagh.* 

<  Damn  the  thai  I*d  do^  even  if  I 
knew  any  thing  about  it ;  but,  God  be 
praised  for  it,  I  can  set  them  all  at  de- 
fiance — that  Vm  sure  of,  jintlemen— - 
innooenoe  Is  a  jewd.* 

*'  *  But  Barney  Brady,  that  keeps  the 
sheht^en  house — you  know  him  —  is  of 
another  opinion;  you  and  some  of  the 
Findramore  boys  took  a  sop  in  Bsraey*^ 
en  a  sarn'n  ingbt  ?' 

•*  *  Ay  did  we,  on  many  a  night — and 
will  agin,  plaae  Providence — no  harm  in 
taUn*  a  sup,  anyhow,  by  the  same  token 
that  maybe  you  ?n!f1  yer  friend  here 
would  have  a  drop  of  the  rale  8tu£P  as  a 
Uirate  from  me.* 

'I  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that,* 


said  the  man.  '  I  thank  fakiadly^  Mr. 

K&vanagh.* 

One  Tuesday  morning,  about  six 
weeks  after  this  event,  the  largest  crowd 

ever  remcml)ered  in  that  neigTihuurhood 
wasasaemided  on  Findramore  hill, where- 
on had  been  ereeted  a  oertain  woodea 
machine  yclept  a  gallows.  A  little  after 

the  hour  of  eleven  o'clo<'k,  two  <-'Art% 
were  descried  winding  slowly  dowu  a 
slope  on  the  sonthem  side  of  the  town 
and  church  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned as  t»»rminatlng  the  view  along 
the  level  road  north  of  the  hill.  As  so<m 
as  they  were  observed,  a  low,  supprssaad 
n  irulatutn  of  horror  ran  through  the 
crowd,  painfully  perceptible  to  the  ear 
in  the  exprt»t»ion  of  ten  thoui>aud  mur- 
murs, all  blending  into  one  deifp  groan— 
and  to  the  eve,  by  -a  simultaneous  mo> 
tion  that  ran  tiurough  the  crowd  like  an 
electric  shock. 

^  The  piece  of  exeaition  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  detachment  of  niili- 
tary;  and  the  carts  that  contained  the 
eooTiets  w«e  abo  strongly  guarded. 

As  the  prisoners  approached  the  fatsl 
spot,  which  was  within  si^lil  of  the  place 
where  the  outrage  had  been  perpetrated, 
the  shrieks  and  lameniatlons  of  Uieir  re* 
lations  and  acquaintances  were  appalling 
indeed.  Fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  bro- 
thers, cousins,  and  all  persons  in  the 
meet  remote  degree  of  kindred  and  ac- 
(juaintanceslu'p.wcre  present — all  excited 
by  the  alternate  expression  of  grief,  and 
low-breathed  vuws  of  retaliation ;  uoc 
only  relations,  but  all  who  were  con- 
nected  with  thnm  l>y  the  bonds  of  their 
desperate  aud  illegal  oaths.  Every  eye, 
in  fact,  coruscated  with  a  wild  and 
savage  fire,  that  shot  from  under  brows 
krih  in  n  spirit  that  seemed  to  cry  out-* 
blood !  vengeance  !-i-blood  !  veng^uoe! 
The  expression  wes  truly  awful;  and, 
what  rendered  It  more  terrific,  was  the 
writhfnjT  reflection,  that  numbers  and 
physical  force  were  unavailing  against  a 
comparatively  smalt  body  of armea  troo}^. 
This  condensed  the  fiery  impulse  of  the 
moment  into  an  expression  of  subdued 
rage,  that  really  shot  like  livid  glciams 
from  their  visages. 

"  At  length  the  carts  stopped  under 
the  gallows;  and,  nftcr  n  sluirt  iutervaJ 
spent  in  devotional  exercise,  tliree  of 
the  culprits  ascended  the  platform,  who, 
after  recommend; np:  themselves  to  dtd, 
and  avowing  their  innocence — although 
the  clearest  possible  evidence  of  guilt 
had  been  bronght  against  them— .were 
launched  into  nnnther  life,  amnnpr  tht» 
shrieks  and  groans  of  the  multitude. 
The  other  three  then  ascended;  two 
of  whom  either  declined  or  bad  not. 


The  oennty  gaol. 
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strengtii  to  address  the  assembly.  Tht 
t7iir<l  advunoadtothe'edgeof  tlusbottrdi; 

it  was  Mai. 

After  tvo  or  ihrea  efforts  to  speak, 
in  which  he  was  nnsuccesi^  fu  I ,  f  rom  I  >o(l  i  ly 
weaknefi^,  he  at  iBOgth  addressed  them 
as  foUon-s : 

'  My  friends  and  good  people ;  ia 
hopes  that  you  may  be  all  at>le  to  de* 
monstmte  the  last  pmpositinn  laid  dnvrn 
by  a  dying  man,  I  undertake  to  address 
you,  hafiira  I  depart  to  that  world  where 
Euclid,  De  Carte,  and  many  other  lam- 
ed men  are  ^one  !>(>far(>  roe.  There  is 
nothing  in  all  philu^opiiy  more  true  than 
that,  as  the  nraltipllcatkMi  taUe  says, 
*  two  and  two  make  four;*  but  it  is 
equally  veracious  and  worthy  of  credit, 
that,  if  you  do  uot  abrogate  this  system 
that  700  work  the  common  rules  of  your 
proceedings  by  — it  ynn  don't  become 
loyal  men,  and  give  up  burniu'  and  mur. 
dttrin'.tfae  aolution  of  it  will  be  found  on 
tfaafalkniB.  I  adaiowl«dge  myself  to  he 
ptiilty  for  not  scpiratiii'  myrelf  clane 
from  yees ;  we  have  been  all  guilty,  and 
may  Ood  foraiTa  thim  that  jist  now  da . 
parted  wid  alio  in  their  mouth/  Hara- 
lie  was  interrupted  by  a  vollev  of  exe- 
crations  and  curses,  mingled  with  'stag, 
informer,  tndthor  to  the  thme  cause  !* 
which,  for  some  time,  compelled  him  to 
}ye  silent.  *  You  may  nirse,'  ontinued 
Alat,  but  it'tt  too  late  now  to  ab»cond 
tiw  tnith  t  iho  nan  of  dry  wickedness 
and  foUy  is  worked  otit,  and  you  see  tlie 
answer.  Ood  foi^ive  me,  many  a  young 
crathur  I  enticed  into  the  ribbon,  husi- 
ness,  and  now  it*s  to  ind  in  hemp  t  Obey 
the  IriTT.  or  if  you  drm't,  you*)l  find  it  a 
lex  talioni* — tbe  construction  of  which 
ia,  that  if  a  man  burns  or  murdhers,  he 
woBfX  osisa  hanging ;  take  warning  by 
me — us  all  ;  for,  althoujijh  I  takeGod 

to  witness  tJiat  i  was  uot  at  the  perpe- 
uatlon  of  the  crime  tliat  I  am  to  l>e  itn- 

?nded  for,  yet  I  often  connived,  when 
might  Imre  superseded  the  cnrrvinp  of 
soeh  iutintions  into  effectuality.  I  die 
ia  peaea  wld  dl  die  world,  tare  an*  ex- 
cept the  FindramofiB  people,  whom  may 
the  maledictionary  pxerratum  (>f  a  dying 
man  follow  into  eternal  iiuinity  !  My 
mantNCription  of  coqIo  sectiona— 
Here  an  extraordinary  buzz  commenced 
among  the  crowd,  which  rose  gradually 
into  a  shout  of  wild  atttounding  exulta- 
tion. The  eherlff  foHoimi  the  eyes  of 
the  in!;lTTtiide,  and  ])errpnTii  a  Ihm  seman 
dashing  with  breathless  fury  up  towards 
the  scene  of  exeaition.  He  arrived,  and 
hrought  a  full  pardon  for  Mat«  and  a 
commnfatlon  of  sentcTirt*  to  transporta- 
tion for  life  for  tbe  other  two.  What 
became  of  Mat  I  Itnow  not,  bnt  in  Fin* 
dfamore  he  never  dared  to  appear,  ae 
cartaiii  death  would  have  bean  tiio  odn« 


aai|aattoe  of  his  not  dying  game.  With 

resfifrt  to  "Rarnpy  Brndy,  who  kept  the 
shebeeu^  and  was  the  priudpal  evidence 
against  dioea  who  were  oonodmad  ia  <Ua 
outrage  ha  wat  eompelled  to  enaet  aa 
er  tempore  deatb|  in  h";!^  than  a  month 
afterwards;  having  been  found  dead, 
with  a  slip  of  paper  la  his  nroutb,  ia* 
acrfbed^'  Tim  i»  IIU  fate  ^  afflw- 
ybraMff/"* 

Truly  lamentable  is  it,  that  tliere 
should  be  such  a  state  of  society.  Ire- 
land ia  a  fine  country,  and  hat  ptodi- 
gious  natural  advantages;  but  to  what 
purpose  have  those  capabilities  been 
applied?  None;  the  curse  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  upon  her,  aud  the 
dark  doud  of  aupentition  hangs  over 
her  as  an  tncubua,  which  prevents  her 

ri'-ine  arnonir  nntJon';.  Education,  ra- 
tional uud  moral  education,  "will  alone 
dispel  the  mental  gloom  of  the  Irish 
peasantry.  Ia  the  aboTe  scene  there  is 
rail  illustration  of  our  assertion.  The 
danger,  to  an  ignorant  mind,  of  the 
doctrine  of  absolution  from  a  fellow- 
creature,  is  established  by  the  guilty 
wretches  who  amke  ^ir  eiit  firbm  tlib 
life,  and  enter  upon  another  and  a  fear* 
ful  state  of  existence,  uttering  that  with 
their  lips  which  their  hearts  know  to 
be  untruth.  In  Ireland,  not  one  cri- 
minal in  ten,  although  convicted  upon 
the  clearest  and  most  imquestionable 
evidence,  aclcnowledges  his  guilt.  On 
the  contrary,  nine  out  of  ten  repeat  un- 
called-for declarations  of  their  inno- 
cence, even  at  Ae  fiital  tree,  and  in  tiie 
lull  conviction  that  such  protestations 
can  avail  them  nothing.  And  to  what 
is  this  ta  be  ascribed,  but  to  the  abso- 
lution given  by  the  priest  ?  Where  the 
horror  and  misery  of  crime  caa  be  so 
easily  effitced  from  the  conscience^it  ia 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  com- 
mission should  be  frequent.  It  is,  we 
r^eat,  tbe  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
Camdi  Aat  debiae  and  depiess  the 
national  chancier  of  Ireland.  Re* 
moved  from  the  power  of  priestcraft — ■ 
(we  do  not  mean  thereby  out  of  the 
way  of  religious  instruction — far  from 
us  be  sudi  a  wish) — but  mentally 
emancipated,  Irishmen  are  different 
beings;  and  if  your  political  econo- 
mists would  but  pro}K)se  hanging  for 
half  an  hour  a  certain  class  of  divines, 
we  stake  our  reputation  upon  it,  datt 
die  experiment  would  do  more  for  the- 
advancement  of  Ireland  than  all  that  has 
been  said  or  written  on  tlte  subject* 
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But  your  political  econoimito  have  erer 

and  always  been  fools  —  nsses  of  the 
first  water. — Let  us  replfni«;h  our  tum- 
bler,  and  we'll  prove  it  suiislactorily  in  a 
iDomeiit-^They  talk  about  the  demand 
creating  the  fopply — we  deny  the  fact, 
and  appeal  to  our  whisky  bottle  for 
proof.  Alas  !  the  whisky  itself  was 
once  above  proof — now,  it  sufficiently 
proves  the  Kind  of  stuff  these  fellows 
assert.  Would  that  any  such  ciack- 
brained  talk(?rs  had  the  flrrr  ncy  to  con- 
vince us  to  the  contrar)',  by  sending  a 


small  jar,  containing  ten  or  a  dozen 
gallons,  marked  "  confidentinl,"  and 
addressed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Fraser, 
215,  Ucgenl  Street,  lor  our  private  use. 
Then  might  we  listen  with  some  degree 
of  attention  to  their  assertions;  but 
there's  no  decency  in  them ;  and  our 
draughts  must  remain  unhonoured, 
should  we  not  apply  for  assistance  to 
Cork.  We  teally  must  broach  the  odier 
botde  —  Po-^-^f  oh,  how  melo- 
dious  is  tiiy  soni^,  thon  namesake  ©f 
MuQster  s  glorious  city  I  where 


Take  iha  road  to  OlaBmlre-^the  road  to  Blackrock,  or 

The  sweet  Boreenmanna,  to  charm  your  eyes ' 
If  you'll  do  what  is  wise,  take  a  dram  of  Tom  Walker; 
Or  if  yoa^re  a  Walker,  toss  off  Tommy  Wise.** 


JVi'nc — ten — eleven — yes,  that's  eleven ; 
we  have  just  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more 
to  discuss  this  tumbler,  for  we  like  early 
hours  and  sober  habits.  Therefore, 
suppose  we  also  discuss  the  bone  of 
contention  between  two  rhi(i>*  or  fic- 
tions, and  let  a  hedge  school-master 
relate  the  matter  in  his  own  way,  as  we 
doubt  much  if  we  could  amiend  his 
sQrle.  Proceed,  sir,  if  you  please. 

'  The  bone  of  contimion  that  got  be- 
tween them  and  our  facti<m  was  this 

circumRtance :  their  lands  and  ours  were 
divided  hy  h  river  that  ran  down  from 
the  higli  mountains  of  Slieve  Bc^lish, 
and,  altera  ooorse  of  eight  or  ten  miles, 
disembogued  itself,  first  Into  George 
"Duffy's  mill-dam,  and  afterwards  into 
thai  8ui»erb  Mreuiu,  tiie  Blackwater,  that 
night  be  well  and  appropriately  appeU 
lated  *  the  Irish  Niger.'  This  river, 
which,  though  small  at  times,  occasion- 
ally inflated  itself  to  such  gigantic  alti- 
tode  thM  it  swept  away  cows>  com,  and 
cottnjT'"',  or  whatever  else  happened  to 
be  in  its  way  ^  was  the  march<d>tch,  or 
merin^  between  our  famw.  Perhaps  it 
is  worth  while  remarking,  as  a  solution 
for  natural  philosopher?*,  thnt  the^e  in- 
undations were  much  more  ire<iuent  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  though  when 
they  did  occur  in  summer,  they  were 
truly  terrific.  God  he  with  the  days 
when  I  aud  halt  a  dozen  gorsoons  used 
to  go  out  of  a  warm  Sunday  in  sununer  t 
the  bed  of  the  river  nothing  hut  a  line 
of  white  meandering  stones,  bo  hot  that 
you  could  hardly  »tand  npon  them,  with 
a  small  obeonre  thread  of  water  creeping 
invisibly  nmnvs:  thvrn.  hidinEr  itself,  as 
it  were,  from  the  scorching  sun ;  except 
here  and  there  that  you  might  find  a 
small  pool  when  the  strsoms  had  aeon- 
miilated. 

Uur  plan  was  to  bring  a  pocketful 


of  roohe  lime  with  us,  and  put  it  into  the 
poul,  when  all  the  fish  used  to  rise  on 
the  instant  to  the  mufuse,  gasi^ng  with 
open  mouths  for  fresh  air,  and  we'd  only 
to  lift  them  out  of  the  water— .»  nate 
plan,  which  perhaps  might  be  adopted 
successfully  on  a  man  eactensivo  seale  by 
the  Irish  fisheries. 

Indeed,  I  almoet  regret  that  I  did 
not  remain  in  that  statkm  of  life,  for  I 
wes  modi  hi^pler  tiien  than  erer  I  was 
since  1  began  to  study  and  pmrt'^e 
laming.  But  this  it  ragating  from  the 
snbjeet. 

Well,  then,  I  have  said  that  them 
O'Hallaghans  lived  heside  us,  and  that 
this  stream  divided  our  lands.  About 
half  a  qimrter,  I.  a  to  aeeonunodato  mywlf 

to  the  vulgar  phraseology,  or,  to  speak 
more  scientificHnv,  one  eff^^hth  of  a  mile 
fmm  our  house,  was  as  party  a  ha^ 
glen  as  youM  wish  to  see  near  half  a 
milelong^its  developments  and  propor<- 
tions  were  truly  classical. 

In  the  bottom  of  this  glen  was  a 
small  green  island,  about  twelve  ysiils, 
diametrically,  of  Iri'-h  admeasurement, 
that  is  to  say,  be  the  same  more  or  lesa ; 
at  all  events,  it  lay  in  the  way  of  the 
river,  which,  however,  ran  towarda  the 
O'Hallaghans'  side,  and,  conse<iner!tly. 
the  island  was  ou  r  property.  Now,  you  '11 
ohsenre,  that  this  rtrer  had  been  fior 
ages  the  merin  between  the  two  farma, 
for  they  Iwith  lielnnsre^l  to  separate  land- 
lords, and,  so  lon«;  as  it  kept  the  O'Ual- 
laglian  side  of  the  little  peninsnla  in 
question,  there  could  be  iu>  dispute  about 
it,  for  all  was  clear.  One  wet  winter, 
however,  it  seemed  to  change  its  mind 
upon  the  sut^eet^  fior,  assuredly,  it 
wrought  and  wore  away  a  passac^p  for 
itself  on  our  side  of  the  island,  and  by 
that  means  took  part,  as  it  were,  with 
the  O'HaUaghans,  leaviaf^  the  terrilorf 
whirh  had  heen  our  property  for  rerun - 

ries,  in  their  potis^ion.    This  wm»  a 
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▼VitioM  dasBM  to  m,  snd,  indeed, 
•vMitoalty  iMrooQoed  very  feudal  oonte- 

qiienres.  Xo  soo!ier  had  the  stream 
changed  iidvs  than  the  O'Hallaghans 
cileiBied  tbe  iahnd  as  theiriL  ecoording  to 
their  tenement  i  and  we,  Attving  had  it 
for  Ruch  length  of  time  in  our  possession, 
could  not  br^ak;  ourselves  of  the  habitude 
ef  ooeopying  it.  They  incarcerated  our 
rattle,  and  w  e  incarcerated  theirs.  They 
fummoned  ns  to  tlieir  landlord,  who  was 
a  magistrate,  and  we  summoned  them  to 
enn,  who  waa  another. 

Their  verdictswere  north  and  south, 
their  landlord  trave  it  in  favour  of  them, 
and  ours  in  favour  of  us.  The  one  said 
he  had  lev  on  hw  aide,  the  oUier  that  he 
had  prescription  and  possession,  length 
of  lime  and  usage.  The  two  squires  then 
fought  a  ciiaJlenge  upon  the  Jiead  oi  it, 
•nd,  what  was  more  singtilar,  upon  tbe 
di»pnte<I  spot  itself ;  the  one  standing  on 
their  side,  the  other  on  ours ;  for  it  was 
just  twelve  paces  every  way.  Their 
friend  was  a  small,  light  man,  with  legs 
like  (irnrr.vticks ;  the  other  a  Inrt^p, 
able-bodied  gentlemm,  with  a  red  face 
and  a  hooked  nose.  They  exchanged 
shots,  one  only  of  which-^the  second— 
took  vfTeci.  It  pastured  tipon  their  land- 
lord's spindle  leg ;  on  which  he  held  it 
out,  exclaiming,  that  while  he  lived  he'd 
never  fight  another  challenge  with  hit 
antH£r'>Ti!sr,  '  Viprrm<;p,'  <?aid  he,  *  the  man 
who  could  hit  lAai  could  bit  any  thing.* 
We  then  were  advised  by  an  attor- 
ney to  go  to  law  with  them^  and  thef 
were  advised  by  another  nttonicv  to  go 
to  law  with  us ;  accordingly  we  did  so, 
end  in  the  course  of  ei^ht  or  nine  years 
it  might  hare  been  decided  ;  but  just  as 
the  le^al  term  apprnTi mated  in  which 
the  decision  was  to  be  announced,  the 
fiver  divided  itwlf  with  nathamtfeal 
exactitude  on  eadi  dde  of  the  island. 
This  altered  the  state  and  law  of  the 
question  in  totnm;  but,  in  the  mean 
time^  both  we  end  the  0*HaIhigheni 
were  nearly  fractured  by  tlie  wpenMB. 
Non',  durinc^  the  Inwsuit,  we  usually 
houtfhed  and  mutilated  each  other*! 
eetue,  aeoording  aa  they  trespassed  the 
pVM^bea.  This  Imraght  on  the  usual 
coTicomitfints  of  various  battles,  fought 
and  won  on  both  sides,  and  occasioned 
the  lawrait  to  be  dropped ;  for  we  found 
it  a  mighty  inconvenient  matter  to  fight 
it  out  both  ways ;  by  the  same  token 
that  I  think  it  a  great  proof  of  stultity 
to  go  to  law  et  all  at  aU,  aa  long  aa  a 
person  is  able  to  take  it  into  his  own 
management.  For  the  only  incongruity 
of  the  matter  is  this — that  in  the  one 
eaee  s  aet  of  hiwyen  have  the  law  in 
their  hands,  and,  in  the  other,  that  you 
have  it  in  yovr  o^rn  —  that's  the  mily 
difference,  atid  it.  i6  easy  kuowiug  where 


the  advantage  lies.  We,  however,  paid 
the  most  of  the  expenses,  end  would 

hnve  ped  thvm  all  with  the  jPTeatest  in- 
t^rity,  were  it  not  that  our  attorney, 
when  elM»t  to  issue  an  eneeu^n  against 
our  inoperty,  happened  to  be  shot  one 
evening''  as  he  returned  home  from  a 
dinner  which  was  given  by  him  that 
was  attorney  for  the  O'HaUeghans. 
Many  a  boast  the  0*Ha11aghana  made, 
before  the  quarreHinjj  between  us  and 
them  commenced,  that  they'd  sweep  the 
streets  with  them  lighting  0*Callagh  an  s, 
which  was  an  epithet  that  was  occasion, 
ally  applied  to  our  family.  We  differed, 
however,  materially  frtwn  them ;  for  we 
were  honourable,  never  starting  out  in 
dozens  on  a  single  man  or  two^  end  beat* 
ing  him  into  insignificance. 

'*  A  couple,  or,  maybe,  when  irri- 
tated, three,  were  the  most  we  ever  set 
nt  a  single  enemy  ;  and  if  we  left  him 
lying  in  a  state  (jf  imporcoption,  it  was 
the  most  we  ever  did,  except  in  a  regu- 
lar confliction,  when  a  man  is  jnstiAed 
in  saving  his  own  skull  hv  In-crtkhip'  one 
of  an  opposite  faction.  For  the  truth  of 
the  business  is,  tliat  be  who  breaks  the 
first  skull  or  the  first  bone  is  safest ; 
and  surely,  when  a  man  is  driven  to 
such  an  alternative,  the  choice  is  unhe- 
sitating. 0*Hallaghan*8  attorney,  how- 
ever,  had  better  luck )  they  were,  it  is 
true,  rather  in  the  retrografle  with  him, 
and  of  coorse  it  was  only  candid  in  him 
to  look  for  his  own. 

One  morning  he  found  that  two  of 

his  hor^rs  h;irl  heen  executed,  hv  some 
incendiary  unknown,  in  the  course  of  the 
night;  and  on  going  to  look  at  Uiem, 
he  found  a  taste  of  a  notice  posted  on 
t)ie  inside  of  the  stable-door,  givinj^  him 
intelligence,  that  if  ha  did  not  find  a 
Aorpttt  eorput  whereby  to  transfer  hie 
body  out  of  the  country,  he*d  experieoce 
n  fate  parallel  to  that  of  his  brother, 
lawyer.  And,  undoubtedly,  if  hcmest 
people  never  perpetrated  worse  than 
banishing  sttdi  varmin,  along  with  proc- 
tors and  drivers  of  all  kinHs,  out  of  a 
civilised  country,  they  would  not  be  to 
very  culpable  or  etrocloue.  After  this 
the  lawyer  went  to  reside  in  Dublin, 
and  the  only  bodily  injury  he  sustained 
was  the  death  ot  a  iand-agent  and  a 
bailiir,  who  lost  their  lives  faithfully  in 
driving  for  rent.  They  died,  however, 
successfully ;  the  bailiff  having  been 
provided  for  nearly  a  year  before  the 
agent  was  sent  to  give  an  account  of 
his  stewarddiip^aa  the  authorised  ver* 
siou  has  it.** 

JIalt — our  lumblcr  is  finishr?! — our 
hour  has  come — aud  so,  ^ood  night, 
reader! 
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CO&INNA  AND  U£R  PUPIL. 


I  SATB  often  Aouf^  ibat «  very  deligMil  book  miglit  be  nurfo  fiom  pocmi 
imtleii  to  illustnte  the  mofe  beeutiftil  fragmeuts  of  mtiqQity.  I  rememoer  lo 
have  seen  a  very  exq'iisite  engtaving  of  \wo  heads,  supposed  to  be  Corinna  and 
her  infant  pupil  Pindar,  in  an  Italian  rollortion,  but  tiie  name  I  do  not  nt  this 
moment  recollect.  This,  indeed,  is  a  subject  every  way  fit  for  adaptation  to 
poetiy.  I  have  chosen  the  period  when  Corinna,  having  obtained  the  crown  of 
poeti7»  letiies  a  short  distance  from  die  adnuring  tfaiwig  of  ^ectaton:— 


She  stoot]  by  a  tree  that  bent 
O'er  an  old  and  mossy  stone : 
On  her  lauiell'd  lyve  her  ami  she  leant— 
And  she  stoM  not  there  alone. 

Breathless  and  still  a  radiant  boy 
Had  near'd  tliat  holy  place; 
And  his  incense  breatii,  like  a  hymn  of  joy^ 
Came  wafted  to  h«  fitoe. 

She  shook  her  sun-Ut  tresses  back, 
She  wreathed  the  olive  in  each  curl ; 
The  shout  of  the  thousands  roll'd  in  her  track, 
lo  !  for  tlie  Grecian  girl  I 

She  took  the  boy^s  sndl  lily  hand, 

Tlirowing  his  locks  aside, 
lYhile  she  bound  in  his  hair  one  leaf  of  the  band^ 
Uer  olive  crown  of  pride. 

A  shout  arose,  tiie  child  look'd  up 
And  gaz*d  on  the  glorious  throng ; 
And  his  heart  was  filll,  like  ati  odour-CUp^ 
And  his  breast  was  full  of  song. 

The  yralher'd  shont  hnth  pass'd  away^ 


Hie  garlanded  ^  of  that  hallow'd  day  — 
But  where  is  the  boy  she  tanght?  — 

Thou  of  the  cittern,  arise  and  tell 
In  what  glad  home  of  the  earth  thou  art; 
Child  of  Coriooa!  we  know  thee  well, 
Thy  home  is  in  oar  heart  I 
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AMV&ICAM  TRADITIONS. 


AtL  die  nations  of  Europe  have  a 

species  of  lejrcnrlan.-  poetry  Avbich  re- 
lates to  the  wars  ami  exploits  of  their 
ancestors  and  founders.  Tlie  Ameri- 
cans have  nothing  of  Ais  kind.  They 
bave,  however,  traditionary  tales  con- 
cerning the  ad  ventures  of  the  first  scl  tlei  s, 
not  le'5S  intere5tin{^.  It  ^^ould  be  a 
cunous  addition  to  Uie  general  stock 
of  literature  were  these  collected  and 
published.  The  stories  of  the  Indian 
wars  abound  in  instances  of  singular 
heroism,  and  of  darinsr  perseverance, 
under  circmnstances  of  danger  and  dif- 
ficulty e4ual  to  Uiose  of  the  boldest 
enterprises  celebrated  in  the  border 
minstrdsy  of  the  European  kingdoms. 

Owing  to  the  uniform  solemnity  of 
llie  Indians,  there  is,  perhaps,  less  of 
the  piciuresaue  in  the  "  raids"  and 
fim**  of  the  bush,  than  in  those  of 
the  English  and  Scottish  marches,  and 
les«;  diversity  of  iiulividual  character 
aniotitr  thr  r  ^va^riors  than  anionp  the 
ancient  moss  troopers;  but  still,  in 
what  may  be  called  the  enduring  class 
nf  heroic  actions,  fimme  s,  fortitude^ 
and  implacability,  they  aCford  many 
animntinc;'  examples. 

Nor  would  such  a  collection  of  pri- 
meval traditions  be  uointeresting  in  a 
philosophical  point  of  view.  Those 
wars  with  the  Indians — the  emigrants 
with  the  abori'Tities — happened  pre- 
cisely at  that  epoch  in  the  slate  of 
EurupeuD  society,  at  least  in  that  of 
British,  when  the  fint  settlers  were  in 
the  best  moral  condition  to  enconntet 
privations,  and  to  displace  the  nacres 
from  the  country  they  had  come  to 
take  possession  of.  Tiieir  minds*  were 
&miliar  with  iriolence  and  the  aggres- 
sions cf  hostile  neighbours.  The  rights 
of  property  were  but  loosely  conceived 
among  them,  and  the  rights  of  man 
scarcely  at  all.  The  chUdreo  of  coq- 
ftcts  and  rerolutions,  of  redgious  and 
political  changes,  they  were  influenced 
oy  few  of  those  considerations  which, 
in  our  day,  wonld  make  the  emigrant 
hesitate  to  enter  the  forest  to  conquer 
a  liabitation  fioro  the  most  ruthless, 
the  most  cunning,  and  boldest  of  ene- 
mies. In  society,  as  it  now  exists  in 
tUa  C9va/ay,  softened  and  made  so 


generally  niljane  by  the  influence  of 

commerce  nn(^  mnrm  fact  are's,  it  would 
probably  be  dithoult  to  find  anv  con- 
siderable number  of  families  who  would 
venture  to  encounter  the  hazatds  which 
the  first  settlers  of  the  American  states 
were  obli'ied  to  do.  Tt  is,  indeed,  suf- 
ficiently trying  to  the  weaver  and  the 
artisan  to  pass,  even  now,  with  his 
fhmily  into  the  wild  and  silent  forest, 
although  die  Indian  no  longer  exists 
there  as  an  enemy  sworn  to  hatred; 
nor  '\%  famine,  as  in  former  times,  to 
be  dreaded. 

When  it  is  suggested  that  a  collec- 
tion of  those  traditions  wouM  be  inte- 
resting— greatly  so  to  the  European 
reader — it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
no  attempt  has  yet  been  made,  (  "er^ 
tainly  itlias  not  in  a  s)iitematic  form, but 
Btill,  occasionally,  little  printed  tracts 
may  be  met  with  in  the  northern  sad 
eastern  states  of  the  Fnion,  -jivinef  att 
account  ut  Indian  inroads  and  the  snf- 
ferings  of  early  settlers  ;  full  of  adven- 
ture, and  often  claiming,  with  no  com- 
mon power  of  simple  pathos,  the 
^mpathy  atid  juty  of  the  reader.  At 
Youiii:to\vn,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nia- 
gara river,  1  once  met  wiih  a  universal 
bistorv  of  this  description.  It  was 
intended  to  inculcate  a  belief  ill  the 
continual  interposition  of  a  special 
Providence;  and  nnnv  insfances,  in 
illustration,  were  dnovn  truin  liie  suf- 
ferings of  the  first  settlers  in  New  Eni{- 
land.  At  the  time,  it  made  a  deep 
impression  on  me  ;  so  much  so,  that  it 
is  among  the  few  bvo\:<.  of  which  I  have 
ever  made  any  memorandum ;  and,  on 
looking  to  my  journal,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  it : — Met  hei«  with 
a  rude  universal  histoty,  evidently  ad- 
dressed to  the  relirfintis  part  of  the 
community.  The  siyle  and  misrepre- 
sentation of  facts  quite  absurd — but  it 
is  here  and  there  touched  with  die  spirit 
of  a  fine  fanaticism;  and,  by  bringing  a 
special  Providence  constantly  in  view, 
uives  tlie  solenmity  of  tiie  Ibblical  cha- 
racter to  recent  historical  events.  It 

is  not  a  demociatical  work — quite  the 
raverse.   The  descrintion  of  the  late 

Queen  of  France,  on  the  evening  before 
her  trialy  made  me  thriii  with  eenmi- 
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seration  and  dread.  It  is  one  of  those 
strokes  of  covenanting  eloquence  that 
set  alike  at  defiance  the  art  oimI  the 
impassioned  sentiment  of  a  mure  re- 
fined merit.  If  America  make  her 
popular  liteiatoie  of  this  quality,  she 
will  h^vc  no  cause  to  repine  ihrrX  slie 
cannot  excel  tlie  local  and  chivalrous 
minstrelsy  of  Europe.  I  consider  the 
iwi^h  and  bold  pamphlets  of  the 
United  States  as  on  a  par  with  our 
national  baUads**'  Tbianote  was  made 


[Oct 

sevenl  jtm  ago;  wad  the  mem  I  have 

known  of  America,  and  it5  provincial 
legeiulis  isirice,  llie  more  1  am  j>ersuaded 
Uiat  tlie  collection  suggested  would  be 
a  boon  to  BngU^  lileiatiirey  in  whidi 
we  want  an  infiision  of  new  mind.  Tbff 
title-page  of  the  work  ulliified  to  he'\ry^ 
wanting^  I  was  unable  to  make  a  note 
of  it. 

The  ibilowiiig  story  partakes  of  the 
character  of  the  traditions  J  am  desirous 
of  seeing  collected. 


Cn BROCKET, — k  TRSDITION  OP  THE  BACK-W00D9. 


At  the  time  whrn  the  French  and 
English  were  striving  for  tlie  a^end- 
eoey  in  NorUi  America,  immense 
IbfMts  covered  the  bases  of  the  Alle- 
gany mountain'!,  <?trf  trhin^r  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Champlai  far  and 
wide.  They  were  the  resort  of  a  iierce 
tribe  of  Indians,  who  took  every  op- 
portunity of  shewing  their  just  hatred 
to  the  invMtlor^  of  their  country.  One 
of  these,  named  C'hcrockee,  was  alike 
noted  for  the  cumung  with  which  lie 
devised  plots  for  the  destruction  of  his 
enemies,  and  for  the  courage  and 
cruelty  with  which  he  canned  them 
into  execution. 

On  the  other  side  of  these  moun- 
tains was  n  small  settlement  of  whites, 
which  might  he  said  to  be  an  island  in 
the  woods,  as  it  was  surrounded  for 
III  any  leagues  hy  forests  impenetrable 
to  ail  but  the  Indians,  who  knew  their 
hidden  pedis.  There  was,  it  is  trae,  a 
track  across  the  mountains  frequented 
by  the  settlers  ;  but  it  was  impassable 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when 
tlie  swamps  were  swollen  by  heavy 
lains  in  the  autumn,  and  the  snow  by 
melting  on  the  mountains  in  the  spring. 

On  the  eveniutr  of  a  sultr\' summer's 
day,  Amidab  Heckels  and  Noah  Howard 
were  seen  emerging  from  the  woods, 
upon  the  dearad  lands  of  the  settle* 
ment,  beguiling  their  dreaiy  way  bj 
light  conversation. 

"  Those  dark  clouds,"  said  Amidnh, 

which  are  gatheiing  round  the  tups 
of  the  mountains,  threaten  us  with  a 
storm*" 

The  person  addressed  was  a  tall 

and  very  powerful  man,  who  oarrie<I 
on  his  shoulder  a  rifle,  the  usual 
weapon  of  the  few  who  dared  to 


travel  t])e  forest,  then  fuli  of  dangers, 
both  from  wild  beast:^,  aiid  still  more 
savage  men. 

**  Yes,"  was  the  answer,  uttered  in 
a  low  and  solemn  tone,  as  if  in  unison 
with  the  j^loomy  and  almost  unearthly 
silence  which  reigned  around. 

**  You  seem  infected  with  the  si- 
lence,'' said  Anudab. 

"  Be  quiet,  and  let  us  hasten  on,*' 
was  tlie  almost  sullen  reply  ;  "  it  is  still 
hve  good  miles  to  the  end  of  our  jour- 
n^,  and  the  storm  is  comiog  on  apace  :^ 
thus  saying,  the^  hastened  forward. 

Af^er  some  time,  the  attention  of 
Amidab  was  drawn  to  his  companion 
by  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  which 
suddenly  escaped  him  at  the  sight  of 
the  dead  body  of  a  settler,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  brrn  recently  slain  and 
scalped.  His  trieud  inquired  what 
startled  him,  and  Noah  Howard  si- 
lently pointed  to  the  bleeding  corpse. 
Amidab  started  back,  but,  presently 
recovering  himself,  innocently  asked 
what  they  should  do  with  the  body  ? 

**  Boy,''  said  the  other,  sharply, 
**  let  him  lie  where  he  is;  we  hare  no 
time  to  look  after  such  things,  even 
were  we  so  inclined  ;  we  should  not 
be  able  to  dij^  a  foot  deep  before  the 
storm  will  be  upon  us;"  so  sayings 
he  significantly  pointed  to  the  gather* 
ing  clouds;  *<and  then  we  moqM, 
most  likely,  ourselves  need  some  one 
to  do  the  same  office  for  us."  His 
cotnpunion  did  not  attempt  anotlier 
reply;  and  they  again  hastened  on, 
for  wide  and  heavy  drops  began  to 
&1I,  and  they  heard  frequent  peals  of 
distant  thunder,  which  ever)-  moment 
seemed  approaching;  nearer  and  nearer: 
at  la&t  the  ram  came  down  m  torrents. 
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and  die  thunder  pealed  ofer  their 
heads  in  deafening  claps,  while  the 

li<[^htnmof  seemed  to  run  alonfr  th<p 
ground.  Atnidab,  the  younger,  could 
not  suppress  his  eickmatiom  of  alann, 
wlule  bis  frtoid  took  no  notioe  of  bis 
terror,  but  harried  on  more  eagerly. 

Tlie  storm  continued  to  increase, 
and  a  new  and  scarcely  less  dangerous 
cause  of  fear  broke  upon  them.  Hiey 
mddenly  beaid  the  whiatting  of  a 
ball,  followed  by  the  sharp  crack  of 
a  rifle.  Noah  Howard  said,  as  he 
cocked  his  piece:  **  Tliat  shot  came 
from  a  skilful  hand,  considering  the 
donbtftil  li^t  which  now  iorroitnds 
us."  His  companion  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  both,  in  H\]ent  expectntion, 
awaited  some  noise  wliich  might  indi- 
cate where  their  enemy  was  concealed. 
Presently  a  tenifie  teah  cf  lightning 
shewed  to  theeUar  a  dark  form  lean- 
ing against  a  neighbouring  tree,  t:iking 
cool  aim  at  his  friend  ;  but  before  he 
had  time  to  liuish  his  deadly  purpose, 
a  flash  issued  from  the  muiste  of 
Noah*s  rifle,  followed  by  a  piercing 
cry  from  the  iTtdian  ;  for  the  ball  had 
broken  ins  ngiit  arm,  atid  his  gun 
fell  from  his  shoulder  and  lay  on  the 
ground. 

Amidab  Heekels  instantly  started  in 
pursuit  of  the  wounded  Indian,  bnt 
was  immediately  arrested  by  the  cry  uf 
IVoah,  who  said,  as  be  picked  up  and 
eiamined  the  frilen  piece,  **  i  have 
seen  this  before,  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
in  the  hands  of  Cherockee.^ 

"  I  think,"  said  Amidab,  "  you 
were  formerly  at  peace  with  each 
other;  what  1ms  hapfMsed  to  make 
you  such  deadly  V* 

"  It  is  a  long  story,  and  I  cannot 
tell  it  now,  but  when  we  reach  shelter 
your  curiosity  shall  be  gratified ;  at 
pnsent  we  haTO  sometfiing  else  to  do 
than  either  to  be  telling  or  listening  to 
past  events.  The  Indians  will  soon 
be  upon  us  again,  and  then  we  may 
give  up  all  hopes  of  seeing  the  sun 
rise.  Every  ooe  knows  the  renrengefbl 
and  unrelenting  nature  of  the  chief  I 
have  wounded  ;  but  even  were  he  not 
so  inclined,  his  tribe  would  not  allow 
the  head  of  their  nation  to  be  injured 
with  impunity ;  our  only  safe^  lies  in 
tlie  speed  with  which  we  quit  this 
place." 

Cherockee,  as  he  fled  wounded, 
hastened  to  the  rendezvous  of  his 
tribe,  vowing  eternal  reveiuce  on  the 
band  whi^  had  wouiided  him*  He 


immediately  summoned  bis  ibUmran^ 

and,  after  much  consultation,  it  was 

unanimously  resolved  to  attack  the 
settlement,  and  annihilate  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

When  the  two  tiacvdlan  nadwd  tha 

little  fort  that  protected  their  village, 
and  had  satisfied  the  cravin]^"?  of  hun- 
ger, Amidab  iieckels  reminded  Noah 
Howard  of  h»  promise  to  relate  the 
history  of  bk  acquaintance  wiUi  Che- 
rockee ;  and  his  story  waa  to  the  fcl* 
lowing  effect: — 

'*  I  am,  as  you  know,  a  Virginian 
by  birth.  I  was  early  deprived  of  ray 
parents  by  an  hMSOirion  or  the  Indians^ 
and  I  was,  while  yet  a  boy,  carried 
by  them  far  back  into  the  woods.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  this  was 
a  party  of  the  tribe  of  which  Che- 
rockee is  now  chief.  I  was  btougbt 
up  abng  with  him ;  he  had  an  elder 
brother,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  at- 
tached, and  this  brother  had,  it  seems, 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  me,  but  whom 
T  could  not  bring  myself  to  like :  at 
last  be  perceived  my  evident  aversion, 
and,  with  the  true  spirit  of  an  Indian, 
he  sought  to  repay  it,  with  interest. 
By  resorting  to  every  possible  way  to 
annoy  and  to  render  me  misenible, 
he  at  last  bet^ime  so  intolerable  that 
my  dislike  ripened  to  hatred.  One 
day,  when  wp  were  out  on  a  hunting 
party,  he  uniortuiiateiy  provoked  me 
Deyood  aU  cndmano^  and  being  in* 
flamed  with  anger,  and  not  knowing 
what  I  did,  I  plunged  my  knife  into 
his  heart !  I  repented  the  instant  the 
deed  was  done — but  it  was  too  late; 
and  as  I  knew  that  the  Tenoeance  of 
the  tribe  would  require  my  blood  aa 

an  atonement  to  his  nnfrry  •spirit,  I 
instantly  fled ;  l)ut,  being  forgetful 
of  every  thing  but  mv  danger,  I 
nisbed  headlong  into  tne  midst  of 
another  party,  who,  seeing  my  agita^ 
tion,  inquired  the  cause,  and  also  why 
my  clothes  were  bloody.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  cries  of  the  Indians  in  pur- 
suit of  me,  made  them  suspect  some- 
thing wrong;  upon  which  they  sits* 
rounded  and  seized  me.  Tlie  htmting 
party  wa<?  itrtmediately  broken  up,  and 
1  was  led  back,  bound,  to  be  judged 
by  the  fitther  of  the  unfortunate  youtb 
woo  had  fldlen  beneath  my  knife.  I 
well  knew  the  punishment  Uiat  await- 
ed me,  and  was  therefore  ready  to  ac- 
cept the  first  opportunity  of  escape, 
to  frustrate  the  cruel  interna  of  my 
enemies* .  I  was  brought  before  tfale  ^ 
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old  luaD)  as  I  r^tppcted,  and  con- 
demned to  he  shot  ihe  next  day,  at 
noon.  In  the  mean  time  I  bound 
•WHli  mj  btek  a^^dnst  a  trae,  and 
guarded  by  six  warriors,  who  Jtej)!  their 
watch  over  me  hy  turns.  Tlie  life  of 
one  of  tb«^  men  i  had  once  saved, 

the  hazard  of  my  own — a  favour 
which  ha  had  Mfar  lumaMan^  and 
which  he  had  often  sought  to  repay. 
.He  therefore,  when  it  was  his  turn  to 
-Watch,  came  softly  to  me,  and  -ilently 
set  uie  free;  tiieti  whispermg  me  to 
Mlow  hiim,  (after  he  haa  aiWBd  me,) 
we  fled  together,  journeying  with  the 
great<*<t  hastr  nil  niL'iit,  bv  the  most 
unfrequented  patii.  About  rmoTi  the 
next  day,  the  time  at  which  my  death 
was  to  hm  taken  place,  we  ftU  hi 
with  aBQlhar  pai^  ot  indiaBs — ene- 
mies to  the  trihc  we  were  flying  from ; 
they  instantly  icnew  us  by  our  paint, 
and  tired  on  us,  which  we  returned 
wkh  moie  deadly  aim,  for  two  of  the 
nearest  feU,  never  to  rise  again.  They 
then  set  on  u«j,  with  fearful  yells,  hurl- 
in<^  their  tonmh  twks,  one  of  which 
struck,  dead  my  compamon,  and  ano- 
ther severely  wounded  lae.  Our  vic- 
tors immediately  roshed  on  us  to  take 
our  scalps,  but  perceiving  that  I  was 
alive,  and  a  wlnte  man,  with  whirh 
uation  they  were  at  tliat  tmie  friencis, 
they  gave  me  to  the  care  of  their 
soaaws,  by  die  art  aad  medidQcs  of 
whom  I  soon  reooveiadftomtheeflhcts 
of  my  wonnd.  You  were  at  that  time 
about  lour  years  old,  and  had,  like  my- 
self, been  earned  avvuy.  You  know 
the  rest." 

About  a  month  after  Noah  had  ra* 
lated  this  tale,  the  vilhif^e  wn<^  rilurmed 
by  the  reports  of  ftre-arras,  ajid  the 
war-wlioops  oftlie  Indians.  Noah  and 
Amidab  instantly  started  to  their  feet, 
and  seised  their  weapons,  suspecting 
the  attack  w;ls  from  Cherockce;  and 
their  ft  ar-;  were  soon  coiitinned  by  the 
appearance  of  that  chief,  at  the  head  of 
a  hand  of  his  ibUoweis. 

While  tiic  main  hody  of  Indians 
spare  burning  the  houses  on  all  sides, 
and  masi!nrrin<^  their  owners,  the 
friends  ru^iieii  out,  and,  fmng  their 
rifles,  two  of  the  enemy  dropped.  In 
the  mean  time  the  settlem  were  not 
idle;  they  defended  themselves  as  long 
as  they  could  at  the  doors  of  their 
flamiog  habitations,  till  at  last  they 
liell  overwhelmed,  and  dnven  uito  the 
burning  niins.  The  two  fiisnds  had 
tlnring  the  stiaggle  closed  with  Iheir 


fof^,  and  in  Succession  had  over- 
thrown ills  enemy.  Noah  then  grap- 
pled with  Cheroekee,  and  both  tha 
aeitiers  and  the  Indians  slopped  their 

own  strife,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  to 
abide  the  issue  of  the  deadly  stnig- 
gle.  In  the  end,  Noah  iiaving  suc- 
ceeded in  plunging  his  knife  into  the 
bosom  of  the  chief,  laid  him  in  seen>- 
ing  death.  The  battle  now  raged  anew; 
but  the  Indians,  who  had  prospered 
before,  quickly  felt  ihe  loss  of  Che- 
roekee, and,  being  beaten  on  all  sides, 
fled  into  the  woods> 

The  contest  was  now  succeeded  for 
5omc  time  by  a  still  calm,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  caf?e ;  an<l  Amidab  walked 
alone  over  the  now  forsaken  field  of 
maest.  The  moon  was  just  risioc 
Stom  behind  the  clouds,  radiant  with 
glor\',  but  ofti  n  hidin*^  herself,  as  if 
ashamed  of  the  deeds  of  the  men 
whom  she  was  obliged  to  lighL 
Amidab  was  ihns  rominatm^  as  he 
trode  over  the  field  whicli,  with  his 
friend,  he  had  contributed  so  largely 
to  ""nin,  and  was  returning  from  his 
lonely  waik,  when  he  heard  what 
seemed  to  htm  a  slight  ^roan  coming 
from  the  body  of  an  Indian.  At  first 
he  paid  no  attention  to  it,  thinking  it 
was  a  gloomy  thout'lir  stealing  over 
his  imagination ;  but  tiearuig  it  re- 
peated in  a  lower  tone,  he  hurried  to 
the  spot;  where,  to  his  amazement, 
he  beheld  Cheroekee  still  weltering  in 
bis  blood.  He  raised  him  up,  and 
looked  in  his  now  pallid  face,  which 
bad  the  appearance  of  actual  deatli,  so 
much  was  he  affected  by  the  loss  of 
blood  and  by  his  wound ;  but  it  still 
retained  Ids  ]>eculiar  look  of  cunnint? 
and  rex  fn^ro,  for  both  of  which  quali- 
ties he  was  so  much  noted.  Amidab 
laid  htm  down  gently,  and  immedi* 
ately  hastened  to  seek  assistance,  and 
found  his  friend  Noah  trying  to  com- 
fort the  weeping  widows  of  the  mur> 
dered  settlers. 

Tlie  instant  he  told  what  he  had 
seen,  all  that  were  present,  except 
Noah  and  Amidab,  cried  out,  wiHi 
ypll^  whn  h  niiiht  have  done  honour 
to  Indians  iheinselves,  that  now  they 
would  have  revenge  uu  their  enemy ; 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  ditBcnliy 
that  they  were  padfted  and  penuaded 
to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  the  wound-* 
ed  man. 

Four  or  live  then  took  a  plank,  and 
having  placed  Chefockee  npon  it,  pro- 
ceeded to  a  fiiend's  ho«ise.  Assoon  ai 
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Ae  settkn  had  done  fUs,  Ihey  d*- 

.pBT^,  not  heiog  able  to  cndmt  (ha 

sight  of  their  enemy.  After  they  were 
gone,  Noah  nnd  his  frirnd  tried  to 
reyive  the  uuibrtuiiate  man^  who  had 
finnted  on  beii^  ieino?ed,  in  yMAf 
after  much  trouUe,  Acgr  aacoeeded. 
The  instant  be  opened  his  eyes,  they 
Jill  on  the  countenance  of  Noah, 
whom  after  some  time  he  seemed  to 
recc^ise,  for  a  scowl  of  defiance  ap- 
ABttned  to  aloud  his  couaftomnce ;  bat 
thair  attention  to  bira  mitigated  the 
ire  ^yhh  which  he  was  inflamed,  and 
in  ilie  end,  as  he  slowly  recovered,  he 
^ve  diem  the  following  account  of 
iphat  kad  takao  i)laoe  subsequent  ta 
^  escapa  of  Noah  after  his  con- 
demnation hy  the  father  of  the  fadiaa 
jrouth  wlium  he  had  slain. 

**  Next  uioniing,  as  soon  as  it  was 
kmnrn  that  you  had  aseaped,  there 
was  a  great  uproar,  and  parties  wave 
sent  out  in  all  directions,  btit  no 
traces  of  yon  wrre  to  be  seen.  At  last, 
one  party  came  to  a  place  which 
seemed  to  have  been  recently  a  lield 
of  battle,  as  two  dead  bodies  of  lo- 
diaas  were  on  the  ground,  and  ano- 
ther whicli  hatl  been  scalped,  all  of 
which  were  brought  to  our  encarap- 
ment;  the  one  without  the  8<»dp  was 
after  soBke  time  lecogniasd  as  the 
sum  who  had  let  you  escape,  at  least 
so  we  thouH'ht,  for  we  now  remem- 
bered llie  obligations  he  was  under  to 
vou  for  Ikavtng  saved  his  iift s  ;uid 
how  long  ha  had  piaed  to  repay  it. 
We  also  knew  by  this  that  yau  had 
fellen  in  with  a  par^  of  our  enemies, 
and  that  either  you  had  horn  taken 
{tfisootf,  or  M(ap«l,  itaviug  your 
oompanioii  dead  m  the  Ml.  Boaie 
of  us  then  want  out  to  seek  for  you. 
After  some  years  fwe  had  then  bu- 
ried the  hatclH-t  with  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes)  we  mei  a  trading  ^ar^  of 
yoar  ooootiyiaeay  who  proanaed  to 
pay  us  ibr  soma  skins  we  had  with 
us;  but,  unfortunately,  having  drunk 
too  in\ich  spirits,  we  knew  not  what 
we  did,  which  they  taking  advan- 
t^ke  of,  carried  away  all  our  skins, 
pad  aeaily  killed  us;  apoa  which  I 
and  my  people  swore  eternal  haiiad 
fkgainst  all  whites.  We  hrive  now 
prosecuted  our  just  revenge  tor  ;j  long 
^ixne ;  but  you  liave  saved  my  life, 
and  I  will  for  your  sakes  make  no 
IBore  attacks  on  this  lettlement.  I 
yoU  likewjse  break  ay  oath  of  van* 


Upon  which,  bidding  them  adieu, 
he  hastily  h  f^t  them,  and  disappeared 
in  the  thickets  of  the  wood.  The 
seMeta  *had  in  the  mean  tune  re- 
tained to  tfasir  employments,  and  the 
settlement  again  assumed  its  wont^ 
appearance ;  but  it  would  be  out  of 
the  course  of  tlungs  for  prosperity  to 
last  for  ever,  and  in  thu  case  there 
was  no  aioaptioii;  ftr  haadl^  bad  the 
people  recovered  from  thiir  fanner 
alarm,  when  thpv  were  ag^n  put  in 
commotion  l)y  ihe  ap[)earauce  of  an 
Indian  me^euger,  sent  by  Cheroc- 
loee  to  inton  Noah  that  a  party  of 
f  rendi  intended  to  cross  the  movai^ 
tains,  and  would  most  likely  molest 
t))em  if  thf  y  arrived  in  safety  ;  and 
therefore  ad\  i:ied  them  to  make  pr&- 
naiations  far  the  worst  The  iastant 
Noah  reeeived  this  inteltigeoee,  he 
sent  Amidab  to  inform  the  governor 
and  othrr  «;cttlr  r=?  ( who  were  by  this 
time  assembled  in  a  crowd  before  the 
door  of  his  hut,)  thai  the  enemy  in- 
tended to  cross  the  sBoonlainSy  and 
begged  to  know  what  measmas  ha 
woold  adopt  on  the  occasion. 

The  person  to  whom  this  messarrf 
was  sent  was  a  strong-built  man,  ra- 
ther past  the  ptima  of  lih,  and  belaiw 
the  common  size.  He  was  moia 
feared  than  respected  by  the  settlers, 
who  would  most  likely  have  chosen 
another  had  they  been  consulted ; 
but  he  was  not  deicient  in  personal 
oouiage,  tlioti^h  ha  wanted  skill  to 
direct  it.  Tlie  present  eroergencv, 
howt^ver,  prevented  all  disunion  or 
eKpostuUlion.  The  orders  he  gave 
to  eoHeet  all  the  aran  the  village 
afforded  were  promptly  obeyed,  and 
the  people  hpforf  sun'^rt  ^vorQ  hn^ily 
at  work,  HKiking  ramparts  with  earth 
4iid  trunks  of  trees,  wliich  the  woods- 
anen  do  with  great  facility.  The  neat 
moniing  again  smiled  on  them  at 
work,  and  before  the  evening  closed 
the  viilit/o  was  well  surrounded,  and 
all  seemed  to  be  secure ;  only  the  cry 
of  the  night-hawk  and  the  whispeTs 
of  the  anxious  villagers  distnihed  die 
solemnity  of  the  woods.  In  the  roor»* 
in??  they  resumed  their  preparations, 
they  ielled  all  the  nearest  trees,  and 
arranged  them  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  enemy  could  only  appfoach  by 
ime  way,  at  which  the  best  raaiks* 
am  weia  statioiied.   The  rest  wage 
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plaoed  bebnid  the  iampari%  to  tbe  if 

the  enemy  attempted  to  mount  them. 
That  day,  however,  was  not  destined 
to  pass  as  the  former;  for  towards 
nooQ  the  silent  forest  was  disturbed 
hf  the  billet  of  the  French,  who 
soon  made  dieb  appearance  on  the 
open  area  round  tne  village,  which 
bad  bfCTi  made  lx)th  to  strengthen 
the  fort,  and  that  ilie  trees  might  af- 
find  no  shelter.  The  leader  of  the 
French,  however,  was  not  e  penon 
to  be  easily  daurjted  hy  appearances; 
he  ordered  his  meu  to  try  the  vil> 
lagm'  courage  by  a  volley^  which 
pvodttoed  no  other  e<Rwt  than  a  loud 
flttighy  followed  by  a  diaehaige  in  re> 
tnm,  which  brought  down  several  of 
the  enemy,  and  obliged  them  to  retire 
for  that  time ;  but  about  midnight, 
the  ientiDel  who  was  nearest  the 
point  where  the  enemy  were  bivonao- 
mg,  fiuoded  be  heard  the  rustling  of 
the  leaves,  as  if  moved  hy  the  force  of 
a  Hock  of  deer,  or  a  body  of  men 
coming  slowly  and  with  great  caution 
throuf^  them.  He  anun  listened, 
and  again  hearing  it,  he  thought  it 
his  duty,  VLB  their  foes  wore  80  near, 
to  alarm  the  men  by  llie  report  of 
his  gun ;  and  he  was  not  a  moment 
too  soon;  for  hardly  had  he  drawn 
the  trigger,  when  oe  found  himself 
wounded  by  arrow  in  the  shoulrJer, 
which  was  most  likely  aimed  at  bis 
heart. 

The  hesieged  were  now  all  in  nu>> 
tion,  the  wood  seemed  alive  with  men, 

shouts  aros^p  from  every  quarter,  but 
all  lesser  dm  was  drowned  in  the 
noise  of  the  murderous  rifles.  The 
enemy  rushed  with  great  daring  close 
up  to  the  ramparts,  which  tl^y  en» 
deavoured  to  mount,  but  were  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss  by  the  de- 
termined valour  of  the  defendants, 
among  whom  Amidab  shone  con- 
^MCnous,  hut  was  latterly  sightly 
wounded;  he  had,  however,  the  sa- 
tisfaction, as  hp  wn«;  being  caXTied 
away,  ot  seemg  the  enemy  retreat  in 
great  disorder.  If  the  conflict  was 
■bloody  where  he  was,  it  was  nothing 
in  comparison  of  the  slaughter  which 
took  place  at  the  avenue  which  had 
been  made  in  the  trees,  where  the 
French  captain  himself  led  the  as- 
satdt:  thrice  was  he  driven  backward, 
and  yet  he  persevered  so  resolutely, 
that  the  besicL^ed  thought  he  would 
eventually  gain  it;  but  his  bravery 


[Oct. 

and  the  courage  of  his  men  weea 

useless,  for  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire, leavino:  a  high  mound  of  their 
dead  beiund  them,  wluie  the  besieged 
had  only  seven  killed  and  twdve 
wottnded. 

The  darkness  was  now  giving  waj 
to  the  rising  sun,  and  as  the  shades 
disappeared,  it  was  dreadful  to  be- 
hold the  extent  of  the  slaughter. 
The  French,  defiMted  and  driven  back, 
were  actnated  by  the  spirit  of  re- 
venge, and  instead  of  admiring  the 
valour  of  their  enemies,  became^  only 
eager  to  punish  them.  Havmg  re- 
posed themselveB,  instead  of  renewing 
the  attack,  they  began  to  make  banks 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  shots 
of  the  English,  lu  the  mean  time, 
Noah,  seated  by  the  side  of  his  friend, 
was  asked  by  him — 

What  is  it  that  distuibs  yon?  are 
you  likewise  hurt  ?" 

"  No,  Amidab,  it  is  because  all  this 
bravery  of  our  men  is  of  no  avail, 
for  we  must  surrender  for  wimt  of 
provisions.'' 

I  hope  not,"  replied  Amidab^ 

for  I  snould  grudge  to  have  re- 
ceived this  wound  in  vain,  or  that  so 
many  gallant  fellow:)  should  have  lost 
their  lives  in  vain;  besides,  I  do  not 
expect  we  shall  receive  quarter  if  we 
do  surrender." 

"  That,  too,  is  my  opinion  ;  rtnd  if 
the  governor  would  be  ruiod  by  me, 
he  would  hold  out  as  long  as  a  man 
remained ;  for  I  think  they  have  got 
a  party  of  Indians  with  them,  against 
whose  nature  it  would  be  to  give 
quarter;  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  hold 
out,  we  have  nothing  but  starvation 
staring  us  in  the  free.  I  did  propose 
to  the  commandant  to  send  out  n 
party  who  should  male  their  %vay,  if 
possible,  through  the  enemy,  and  en- 
deavour to  obtain  some  provisions; 
but  which  he  rejected  as  imprac- 
ticably and  still  he  could  propose 
nothing  better.  Now  what  is  your 
opinion,  shall  we  starve,  surrender, 
or  risk  the  lues  of  a  few  men?  I 
oflered  to  take  the  command,  as  I  did 
not  like  to  propose  a  scheme  in  wfai^ 
I  would  Tiot  risk  myself." 

"  For  my  part,"  rephed  Amidab, 

I  think  the  governor  should  submit 
the  case  to  a  council,  composed  of 
the  ekiest  and  most  expwienoed  of  the 
settlers;  at  the  same  time  I  regard 
the  subject  as  one  which  will  admit  of 
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•o  conadftnitSoo  wUaterar.  We  mint 
BOt  ituve,  and  it  is  our  duty  not  to 
surrender ;  therefore,  even  in  spite  of 
my  wound,  I  will  go  to  the  com- 
mandant, and  prove  to  him  the  neces- 
ntjr  of  iindeUBking  what  you  suggeit" 
This  he  nid  with  graat  eanestnett 
and  warmth. 

**  Be  you  still,  and  I  will  try  him 
again,  '  said  Noah ;  and  so  saying, 
he  quitted  the  hut,  and  hasteneid  to 
the  govmior,  whom  he  fbatid  at  bis 
door,  sitting  on  tlie  stump  of  a  tree, 
disconsolately  readinp^  an  old  reli- 
gious book  ;  on  seeing  wliu  was  aj>- 
proachiog,  he  hastily  closed  the  book, 
and  said,  Noah,  I  have  been  con- 
aidering  that  it  would  be  bett^  to 
ColWt  the  inhabitants  after  the  pro- 
visions are  done,  and  make  a  sally 
OD  the  enemy." 

It  is  aomathing  to  that  effiset  I 
am  oooie  to  advise;  bat  befbte  aUovv- 
inc:  orir  nffhirs  to  reach  such  an  ex- 
tremity, would  it  not  be  better  to  send 
out  thirty  or  forty  men  (I  will  h^ul 
dmi  myself,)  to  some  oif  the  neigb* 
bourini^  settiements  for  provisions." 
The  governor,  who  had  hastily  ex- 
pressed himself,  was  taken  by  ^.urprise 
at  this  new  reasonable  proposition, 
and  scarcely  knowing  wherefore,  felt 
himself  unrsaaoiMibly  angvy;  bat 
Noah,  without  seeming  to  notice  his 
passion,  added,  "  there  are  but  three 
days'  'provisions  remaining,  and  it  is 
full  time  the  inhabitants  ^  the  village 
ware  consulted."  In  a  voice  ieD> 
dcied  only  half  audible  by  passion, 
Ae  governor  returned  — "  What!  am 
I  to  be  dictat!  1  to?"  Noah  made  no 
other  answer,  but  bowed  to  tlte  go- 
venor,  and  walked  away :  he  hasten- 
ed,  however,  to  his  friend's  bed-«ide> 
and  related  his  disappointment. 

"  Well,"  said  Amidnb,  thought- 
fully, *<  we  must  inform  the  iuhabit- 
anii." 

To  this  Noah  replied-— 

"  The  person  whom  government 
ha?  appointed  we  are  bound  to  obey, 
and  therefore  I  beg  you  to  lay  this 
thought  of  appealing  to  the  settleis 
aside." 

"  But  government  never  intended 
tliat  we  should  rasldy  sacrifice  our 
hves  to  this  man's  folly  —  it  cannot 
be — it  is  impossible^  and  I,  for  one, 
win  not  do  so." 

"  I  am  sorry,**  said  his  friend, 
**  very  sorrv,  to  find  the  seeds  of  le* 
bellion  so  easily  (quickened.** 


Amidab  was  aboirt  to  speak,  wImb 

Noah  exclaimed  — 

Hush!  hush  1  what  noise  is  that? 
Perhaps  the  enemy  have  made  another 
attack."  They  listened.  "  Yes  — 
there  it  is  again ;  it  is  tiieb  rifles." 
Hefe  they  were  stopped  by  terrible 
shouts,  accompanied  by  cries.  Again 
there  was  a  pause;  but  it  was  quickly 
broken  by  louder  shouts  and  cries. 
Amkiab  turned  to  speak  to  Noah; 
he  was  gone :  bs^  however,  managed 
to  get  his  rifle,  and  to  drag  himself 
to  a  small  window  or  loop-hole,  where 
he  saw  his  friend  engajred  with  a 
gigantic  Indian,  who  would,  however, 
have  been  overcome  had  not  two 
more  rushed  to  his  assistance.  A  shot 
from  a  rifle  killed  one  of  them,  who 
was  in  the  act  of  bmndishint^  his 
tomaliawk  in  the  one  iiand,  and  his 
acalping-knifo  in  the  other,  over  bis 
intended  victim.  Tbe  shot  came  so 
truly  to  his  heart  that  hp  in<;tantly 
dropped  dead.  Noali,  uow  seeing  one 
of  his  foes  fedlen,  attacked  the  other 
two,  one  of  whom  he  foiled  with  a 
blow  of  his  axe;  the  otlier  turned  U» 
fly,  but  he  was  stopped  by  another 
deadly  messenger  from  the  window  of 
the  hut,  which  took  him  in  the  back, 
and  he  fell,  foce  forwards,  on  the 
ground,  wheie  he  never  moved  again. 
Not  staying  to  look  at  his  dead  foes, 
Noah  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the 
battle,  and  was  about  to  be  mowed 
down  by  an  Indmn,  when  be  was 
saved  by  another  sbot,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  his  finger  was  at  the 
tric:c;cr.  The  origin  of  this  attack 
was  somewhat  remarkable.  One  of 
the  sentinels  had  deserted  \  the  French, 
seeing  the  post  undefended,  marched 
directly  to  the  place,  and  b^jui  to 
clamber  over  the  trees,  when  one  of 
their  muskets  went  off  and  alarmed 
the  garrison ;  but  not  before  some  of 
the  most  active  of  the  Indians  had 
got  over  the  lampart,  uttering  their 
tremendous  war-whoop.  The  settlers, 
thus  surprised,  were  at  first  driven 
back,  but  soon  raiiying,  repulsed 
their  asnilania  with  great  biavenr^ 
pouring  an  eflectual  volley  upon  them 
as  they  retreated.  In  this  affiir  t!:e 
{governor  was  killed  ;  and  the  whole 
oi  the  settlers,  with  one  voice,  elected 
Noah  to  be  their  commander  on  the 
spot.  His  bravery,  his  coolness,  and 
presence  of  mind,  well  deserved  the 
honour ;  for  no  sooner  was  order 
restored,  and  the  enemy  beyond  the 
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nafftoflbe  rifles,  than  Noah  f«solf«d 
to  carry  into  effect  the  suggestion  he 
had  offered  to  the  governor,  to  procure, 
if  poiisible,  a  supply  of  provisious.  A 
party  of  the  best  imulisiiien  in  the  set- 
tlement were  accordingly  chosen  tot 
the  sally,  and,  to  stimulate  their  ardour, 
he  manfully  jjointed  out  to  them  the 
danger  of  their  enterprise,  aud  dwelt 
oa  &e  necessity  that  required  it.  His 
zaen  exprened  their  approbation  of  his 
sentiments  '^vitfi  shouts  of  apj^lanse; 
and,  as  soon  us  it  was  dark,  the  expe- 
dition set  out,  followed  by  the  prayers 
and  90od  wishes  of  all  their  friends. 

The  ntgjtt,  which  had  as  yet  been 
calm,  was  suddenly  overcast,  so  that 
it  impossible  to  see  many  yards 
before  tiiem.  They  were  instantly  or- 
dered to  proceed  crouching,  as  by  that 
means  they  might  apfMroach  without 
atlractinfj  :»ttfT>tion  ;  and  the  slujht 
Tioiso  they  made  was  completely 
drowned  by  the  bursting  of  the  wind 
in  the  leaves  of  the  foiesL  After  they 
had  proceeded  a  short  distance  in  this 
manner,  anrl  v.'ore  nearly  abreast  of  the 
enemy's  camp,  a  sudden  fiash  of  vivid 
lightning  shewed  them  biing  off  under 
tl»  trees.  Noah  instantly  thought 
they  might  have  been  seen  if  any  one 
had  been  on  the  look  out,  and  told  his 
commdes  to  hurry  on,  as  he  expected 
they  would  be  pursued  immediately. 
As  he  surmised,  they  had  been  disoo- 
vered  by  tlie  lightnio^. 

Nouh,  in  the  nif  nntime,  made  a  rapid 
circuit  round  the  camp  in  the  woods, 
leaving  their  enemies  lar  behind  them, 
(they  having  mistaken  Iheir  route;) 
and  then  suddenly  lushing  out  on  the 


oamp,  fired  it  in  all  dkeetions,  and* 
either  slew  or  made  prisoTiers  the  re- 
mainder of  its  defendants,  the  rest 
having  gone  widi  the  commander  to 
attempt  to  storm  the  fort.  The  party 
diat  nad  pursued  them  were  now 
wendini?  their  toilsome  way  back,  hav- 
ing lost  all  traces  of  them,  but  were 
thrown  into  confusion  by  a  discharge 
from  hidden  assailants,  which  hilled* 
nearly  half  of  them ;  and  befoaa  Aey 
had  time  to  recover  themselves,  ihey 
were  attacked  on  all  sides  by  a  band  of 
Indians,  headed   by  tlie  well-known 

Cherockee^  and  were  soon  deprived  of 
their  scalps. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  said.  T\\e 
French  commander  not  finding  the  fort 
so  unprepared  as  he  exp^ted,  and 
having  some  lei^ard  for  the  safety 
of  his  men,  sounded  a  retreat.  Bot^ 
upon  turning  to  go,  judge  of  his  horror 
and  amazement  at  seeing  a  bright  tlame 
ascending  from  the  direction  of  his 
oamp ;  uid  upon  appfoacfainig  nearery 

he  disUl^nished   the   shouts  of  dw 

victors  and  shrieks  of  the  conquered. 
By  this  time  the  remainder  of  ibe  men 
in  the  fort,  viewing  the  cootiagration, 
rushed  out  in  pursuit  of  the  Fwch, 
who  were  now  hemmed  in  on  all  sides^ 
and  not  having  any  chance  of  escape, 
surrendered  at  discretion  ;  being  de- 
prived of  their  arms,  they  weiie  per- 
mitted to  depart  in  safety,  upon  pro- 
mising not  to  %|fat  agam  during  the 
war,  which  was  soon  after  this  happily 
ended.  Cherockee  became  the  ally  of 
the  £kiglish,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
the  viUage  rose  to  be  the  tovrn  of 
LsxiagCoii. 
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WILKINSON   ON    II I  HtUU  L\ Tii  ICS. 


Since  the  death  of  the  late  Dr.  Youngs 
the  study  of  hieioglyp)iics  has  made 

but  sn>;(!]  progress  in  this  country.  For 
its  subsequent  advancement  in  Franco 
we  are  much  iodelted  to  M.  Cliam- 

?iUkm,  -who,  by  foUowing  the  theory  of 
oong^  has  been  enabled  to  unravel 
some  part  of  the  mystery  in  which  the 
hieroglyphic  monuments  of  Ejjypt  have 
been  iuvolved  :  and  allhough  it  cannot 
be  expected  thf  t  ao  intricate  a  subiect 
tdioula  be  dearly  developed  in  a  abort 
tim?,  yet  we  have  sincere  pleasure  in 
finding  that  extensive  progress  has  al- 
ready bi'cn  made.  Notwith  tauiiiog 
tte  subject  Memed  to  have  been  aban- 
doned in  England,  still  some  of  our 
countrymen  were  sijently  pursuing  this 
study  in  the  country  whose  temples  aie 
covered  with  inscriptioDS,  which  tiU 
lately  have  baffled  the  conjecture  of 
the  travdler,  and  the  erudition  uf  the 
antiquary,  \Vhen  we  reflect  on  the 
changes  and  events  which  liave  tended 
to  cxtmguish  all  knov\iedge  of  the 
early  Egyptian  literalUTe»  we  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  the  satisfaction 
which  has  been  afforded  us  by  the  un- 
wearied applicatinn  :tnd  perseverance 
of  the  few  persons,  wiio,  undeterred 
by  difficulties^  aud  regardless  of  the 
sarcasms  of  sceptiGism»  have  at  length 
brotight  their  labours  to  a  successful 
issue.  No  nation  l>ns  left  more  stn- 
GKUidou»  monuments  than  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  which  have  stood  for  thou* 
sands  of  centtniesy  and  still  remain  an 
index  of  the  power  and  intelligence  of 
a  great  peoplf,  the  details  of  whose 
history  llic  tiand  of  time  and  man  have 
both  contributed  to  destroy.  The  sculp- 
tniea  which  ofnament  iheir  temples 
point  out  the  victories  they  gained,  and 
thp  paintinfT*'  'n  t!u*ir  tombs  prove  the 
extent  of  their  domnuous,  by  repre- 
senting the  several  nations  which  are 
bringing  tribates  to  their  nonarehe. 
The  national  character  of  the  indivi- 
duals is  too  clearly  depicted  to  admit 
of  doubt:  the  characteristic  features 
which  distinguish  t  le  negro  and  other 
simithy  wfadbilaiita  of  Aftiea  ftooi  the 
tigbt-haiied  and  Mr-oomplenoned  nar 
tivaa  of  more  northern  regions^  an  la- 


piesented  with  aaloniahing  accuracy, 
and  as  atrongly  confirm  the  extent  of 

tlie  conquest  of  tfip  Egyptians,  as  the 
paintings  themselves  verify  their  pro- 
gress in  art. 

Thus  much  remained  of  their  paint* 
ing  and  sculpture;  but  the  expbuaap* 
tor\'  part,  excepting  the  hieroglyphics, 
was  lost.  Tiie  books  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,  treating  on  theolc^  and  his- 
toiy,  were  at  dilferent  intervals  de« 
stroyed  by  the  orders  of  Artazerxca 
OcIths  and  Alexander  Severus,  and 
their  worls  on  chemistry  were  abo 
suppressed  by  Dioclesiao.  The  library 
of  Aleandria,  which  might  be  atyled 
the  tteaaure-housc  of  Eastern  know* 
ledge,  was  half  destroyed  by  the  fire 
froTii  Caesar's  grdlpv^.  urid  if;  utter  an- 
miu  ation  hnaiiy  acconipiishud  by  the 
Caliph  Omar,  who  ordered  the  bodes 
and  manuscripts  to  be  uaed  as  fiiel  for 
the  baths  of  the  city. 

We  cannot  forbear  calling  to  our 
readers'  recollection  the  Mussulman- 
like sentiment  which  was  expreased  in 
the  order  for  this  baibaiian  act.  ^  It," 
said  Omar,  "  they  contradict  the  Ko- 
ran, let  tliem  l«e  destroyed ;  if  th^ 
conhrra  its  doctrine,  we  do  not  require* 
them.*'  The  volaries  of  science,  how-' 
ever,  may  be  satisfied  with  his  punish-- 
ment :  lie  fell,  assassinated  by  a  .»lave ; 
and  the  nation  professinoj  that  faith 
which  prompted  him  to  tlie  commis- 
sion of  the  deed,  by  their  rejection  of 
knowledge,  are  in  a  fisur  way  of  be- 
coming slaves  themselves.  Thus  did 
evpry  successive  revolution  in  this  land 
tend  to  the  annihilation  of  its  records, 
to  involve  its  people  in  ignoran<»,  and 
to  render  more  and  more  diffienlt  the 
task  of  dedpberihg  those  inaeriptiooe 
which  were  the  only  written  recordS'Of 
the  aborigmal  niliabitant^. 

It  was  a  g^erally  received  opinion 
among  the  ancientay  that  hierogly- 
phics were  invented  by  the  priests  of 
Egj'pt  to  hide  the  mysteries  of  their 
tlieology  and  philosophy.  Tliat  they 
used  them  for  the  aavanoement  of 
those  objects  is  imquaatiooaUe ;  hut 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
haenglyphiea  weie  employed  to  con^ 
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ceal  the  events  they  were  intended  to 

record,  or  the  prayers  or  offerings  of 
which  they  were  the  testimonials.  It 
is  not  likely  that  a  sovereign  who  felt 
a  desire  to  danle  the  people,  and  to 
convey  bis  name  to  posterity,  should 
employ  a  nie?in«i  of  recorfling  his 
exploits  whicli  none  excepting  the 
priests  could  understand  nor  would 
these  latter  cover  their  temples  vnAk  io- 
oompiehensible  inscriptions  in  praise 
of  munificent  donmions  as  a  lure  to 
others,  who,  if  ignorant  of  their  mean- 
ing, could  not  be  tempted  by  their 
flattery.  The  hct  was,  that  tlicy  iiad 
no  other  means  of  recording  events, 
the  memory  of  which  they  wished  to 
preserve. 

That  hieroglypiucs  were  originally 
invented  by  the  Egyptians,  is  a  point 
winch  can  never  bis  decided  till  die 
relative  civilisation  of  the  world  is 
ImowD ;  they  have  been  used  as  a 
means  of  conveying  to  odier  persons 
correct  notions  of  objects  and  ideas, 
not  only  by  the  Egyptians,  but  also 
the  Chinese  and  me  South  Ame- 
ricans ;  they  are  the  natural  indica- 
tions, the  hrst  sien**,  that  mark  the 
dawu  aud  progress  ui  civilisation,  from 
the  notched  odendar  of  a  p|Basant  to 
the  paintings  of  a  Raphael.  The  Ame- 
ricans did  not  carry  their  knowledge 
to  such  a  pud  I  as  the  C  hinese,  nor  did 
the  Chinese  advance  so  far  as  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  reached  the  highest  point  of 
inleUectual  supeiioiity  ever  obtained 
by  any  ancient  nation.  This  was  the 
resTilt  of  their  discovery  of  the  phonetic^ 
or,  to  speak  rowe  plainly,  the  al{^ia- 
heCic  system  of  hieroglyphics,  ft  was 
one  of  those  inventions  which,  like  the 
art  of  printing,  facilitated  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  and  itsconseqticnt  effects 
were  the  increase  of  national  prosperity 
and  power. 

Hieroglyphies  in  their  origin  eidii- 
bited  as  neaHy  as  possible  an  exact 
representation  of  the  objects  descnbed, 
and  by  an  easy  and  grsuiual  transition, 
as  a  means  of  shortening  labour,  in  the 
4MNIIB0  of  tune  became  fixed  and  aibi- 
tniy  maito,  still  retaining  the  same 
tneaning  and  import  as  the  original 
figure,  and  i\m  was  tlie  origin  of  the 
ji^le  \ertti&dijigurativ€. 

Ibe  next  itep  of  improvement  was 
tihe  mfmhslk;  and  this  was  rendered 
necessary  to  express  the  passions,  the 
ideas,  or  attributes  of  man,  aiu]  the 
qualities  of  things ;  thus,  force  would 


be  ii^icated  by  a  lion,  industry  by  a 
bee,  speed  by  wings,  &c.  This  me- 
taphorical mode  of  conveying  infor- 
mation is  and  always  has  been  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  in  the  style  of 
orieirial  literature.  It  often  happened, 
however,  that  the  expre<:'>ion  of  some 
ideas  could  not  be  rendered  by  the  re- 
presentation of  an  object :  by  way  of 
example,  let  us  endeavour  to  represent 
manhood, —  the  delineation  of  a  man 
would  give  the  idea  of  one,  but  at  the 
siiiiie  time  would  not  convey  a  correct 
notion  of  icge ;  to  do  this,  another 
symbol  would  be  required,  and  the  re- 
presentation of  a  hood  in  conjunctiOB 
gives  the  word,  and  thus  syllables  were 
first  formed  from  symbols,  llie  effect 
of  this  system,  however,  is  only  to  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  duuncters,  and 
render  the  attainment  of  a  language 
thus  written  exceedingly  difficult, since 
tlie  characters,  by  seldom  recurring,  are 
with  difficulty  retained  in  the  memory. 

It  is  about  this  stage  of  writing  lliat 
fhe  Chinese  have  slopped ;  and  never 
having  been  fortunate  enoudi  to  dis- 
cover the  alphabet,  like  the  Eg>'ptians, 
the  attainment  of  their  written  lan- 
guage bccaiue  even  tu  Liieinselves  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty;  and  as  the 
transmission  of  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
peri  en  oe  of  dieir  predecessors  -was 
tliereby  a  work  of  time,  their  progress 
in  improvement  was  necessarily  slow. 

When  it  is  considered  that  mis  lan- 
guage has  the  enormous  number  of 
twenty-four  thousand  different  charac- 
teristic signs,  all  of  which  die  student 
ha:i  to  bear  in  memory,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  youth  and  vigour  of  his  intel- 
lect is  exhausted  in  obtaining  even  the 
means  of  information.  There  is,  how- 
ever, according  to  Du  Ilalde,  one  ad- 
vantage attending  this  style  of  writing, 
fiom  its  figunoive  and  symbolic  con- 
struction ;  namely,  that  tne  iohabiiattts 
of  Cochin  China,  Tonquin,  and  Japan, 
though  speaking  different  languages^ 
are  m  the  habit  of  using  the  same 
books,  which  they  all  understand,  the 
signs  being  conventional. 

The  precise  date  of  the  disoQffier^  of 
the  phonetic  system  by  the  Egyptians 
is  not  known,  ihouph  it  is  supposed 
that  the  inventor  of  it  was  named  Thoth 
or  Xhottd),  who  was  deified  under  that 
ntue^  and  occupies  in  one  of  his  cfaa* 
racters  in  tlie  Egyptian  Panthnon,  the 
same  station  as  Mercury  hfdd  amoi^ 
the  Greeks. 
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This  is  the  third  and  most  improved 
style  of  writin-T  which  the  Egyptians 
adopted,  and  by  so  doing  prevented 
that  excessive  increase  of  ciiaracters  by 
wbich,  a»  we  have  already  shewn,  the 
study  of  writing  was  lendered  so  per* 

plexing. 

The  method  |>':rHued  was  l)y  select- 
ing an  object  v\  inch  nearly  represented 
the  sound  required,  or  the  initial  sound 
of  which  fa  med  part  of  the  word  to  be 
written;  thus  the  figure  of  a  bee  wouhl 
stand  for  the  letter.  We  have,  indeed, 
an  every  day  exeinpliticalion  of  this  by 
the  manner  in  which  a  child  leanis  the 
alphabet;  A,  standing  for  apple,  has 
a  pictorial  representation  of  it  given 
which  impres<^  it  on  the  mind,  a  bee 
for  B,  a  cat  for  C,  &c.  &c.  ;  and  thus 
proceeding  throughout  tlie  aiptiabet,  the 
signs  onoe  having  become  conventional, 
the  system  is  complete 

The  EgA'ptians  m  making  this  disco- 
very <Ud  not  discard  liieir  former  prac- 
tice of  employing  figurative  and  sym- 
bolic signs ;  these  were  still  in  a  great 
measure  retained,  while  the  phonetic 
were  used  to  make  up  tiie  deficiency, 
and  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  tiie 
new  system  gained  upon  the  old  ;  but 
■t  did  eventually  so  lar  come  into  gene- 
ral use,  in  the  tame  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  dominion,  as  almost  entirely  to 
supersede  the  others  ;  so  much  so,  ttmt 
all  the  names  of  the  Htolemies  and  Ito- 
man  emperors  are  entirely  phonetic. 

The  vast  increase  of  hieioglyphics 
may  be  attributed  in  some  measure  to 
the  general  use  of  the  Greek  literature 
of  this  \>eriod,  tiiat  led  to  the  more  fre- 
qtient  introduction  of  voweU,  wiiich,  in 
the  earlier  inscriptions,  are  almost  euo 
tirelv  left  out. 

If  we  refer  to  onr  books  printed  two 
or  three  centuries  back,  the  dirt'erent 
style  of  spelling  and  expression  which 
aie  there  used,  wjU  at  once  shew  what 
great  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
orthotrraphy  and  pronunciation  of  our 
own  language,  in,  comparatively  speak- 
hm,  a  short  space  of  time ;  if  then,  with 
allthe  advantages  of  our  printing,  such 
varialions  have  taken  place,  what  must 
have  been  the  changes  in  the  Egyptian 
manner  of  pronouncing  their  words 
during  the  space  of  between  two  and 
three  thousand  years^  in  a  country  in 
which  two,  the  Thebaa  and  Memphitic, 
if  not  three  dialects,  were  spnktTi?  It 
is  this  circumstance  which  iias  tended 
to  obscure  the  meaning  of  the  phonetic 
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hiefoglyphics,  though  the  figurative  and 
symbolirhave  not  suftered  from  the  same 
cause,  the  forms  of  objects  and  tlie  sen- 
sations of  tlie  miud  not  being  subject 
to  alteiation.  This  is  one  of  die  reasons 
why  a  variety  of  phonetic  signs  has  been 
employed  to  signify  the  same  letter  by 
diHerent  towns,  in  inscriptions  of  earlier 
and  later  dates.  In  the  names  of  the 
gods  this  observation  does  not  apply  so 
strongly  as  in  many  other  instances; 
the  name  of  Amon  is  hardly  ever  found 
changed,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
most  of  the  others. 

The  system  of  hieroglyphics  may  be 
thus  divided  into  three  parts^namdy^ 
the  figaretive,  the  symbolic,  and  the 
phonetic:  in  the  first  the  object  is  imi- 
tated, in  the  second  the  idea  is  sym- 
bolised, and  in  the  third  tiie  sound  is 
expressed.  Hieroglyphics  are  variously 
written ;  sometimes  from  right  to  left, 
and  at  others  from  left  to  right ;  as  a 
general  rule  it  may  be  observed,  they 
are  to  be  read  toward  liicir  faces. 

The  Egyptians  had  also  three  me- 
thods of  writing,  viz.  the  hieroglyphic^ 
the  hieratic,  and  the  enchorial :  the 
first  we  h  ive  already  described ;  the 
second  was  an  imitauon  of  the  first,  in 
which  the  chaiacters  were  slightly  tiaced 
vritb  the  pen ;  and  the  third  was  ihe 
style  used  by  the  people  of  the  countiy 
in  their  transactions  with  each  other. 

Having  thus  given,  as  concisely  as  we 
are  able,  the  leading  points  in  the  system 
of  hieroglyphics  which  the  late  inqui- 
ries on  the  subject  have  established^  we 
shall  proceed  to  notice  the  way  in  which 
the  discovery  was  first  made,  and  the 
subsequent  additional  evidence  by  which 
the  tbeoiy  founded  on  that  discovery 
has  been  confirmed. 

The  reveries  of  Kircher,  and  the  ridi- 
culous notions  of  Che%*alier  Palin,  had 
done  much  to  throw  doubt  on  this  in- 
teresting blanch  of  literature,  which 
probably  would  have  nmamed  in  the 
obscurity  to  which  it  seemed  destined, 
had  it  not  bppn  for  the  discovery  of  the 
celebrated  iiosetia  stone,  which  now 
fofins  one  of  the  most  distinguished  oi>> 
naments  of  die  British  Museum.  The 
inscription  on  it  being  in  three  charac- 
ters, viz.  the  hieroglyphic,  the  Greek, 
and  the  enchorial,  as  was  found  by  the 
Greek  traivlation  in  which  this  drcQin- 
stance  is  mentioned,  gave  the  clue  to 
the  discoveries  which  nave  rinoe  been 
made. 

M.  Silmter  de  Sacy  was  the  first 
3  A 
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who  observed  the  letters  in  the  en- 
chorial of  the  proper  names,  but  pro- 
ceeded no  further.  M.  Akerblad  se- 
pniBted  them,  and  was  enabled  by  this 
means  to  fonn  part  of  an  alphabet; 
but  not  being  aware  of  the  custom  com- 
mon in  oriental  lanpjuages  of  omitting 
most  of  the  vowels,  was  unable  to  appl  v 
it«  Dr.  Young,  however,  persevered, 
first  overcame  tins  difHculty,  and  by 
then  ob'^^rving  how  often  a  particular 
group  of  ( iiaracters  was  repeated  in  the 
enchorial,  and  by  comparing  that  witli 
the  same  word  which  coite^xmded  in 
number  of  repetitions  and  position  in 
the  Greek,  the  translation  was  eventu- 
ally obtained.  ^^  cannot,  in  our  con- 
fined space,  follow  the  whole  history 
of  this  interesting  discovery,  which  u 
so  clearly  and  satis&ctorily  explained 
by  Dr.  "Young,  in  his  excellent  article 
on  Egypt,  in  the  Supplement  to  tlie 
Encyclopjf^d i;i  HritTinnira,  to  wliicli  we 
must  refer  sucli  of  our  readers  as  are 
desirous  of  further  explanation. 

The  next  important  discovery  was 
made  by  William  Barikes,  Esq.,  in 
clearing  away  the  sand  which  co\  ered 
part  of  one  of  the  temples  at  Abydos. 
On  one  of  the  walls  is  a  tablet,  which 
contains  the  names  in  ordcar  of  succes- 
sion of  all  the  kings  who  preceded 
Sesostris ;  the  upper  row  is  unfortu- 
nately destroyed,  but  the  rest  confirms 
the  accounts  of  such  parts  as  are  pre- 
served of  Manetho,  an  Egyptian  pnest, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  dynasties 
preceding  Alexander,  Hv  the  desire  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  A  copy  of  this 
interesting  monument  is  among  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  numerous  hieroglyphic 
(4ate8,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  mos^ 
if  not  the  only  correct  one,  tliat  has  heen 
publislied  :  it  is  accompanied  hy  many 
other  singular  tnuiscripts  whicli  illus- 
trate and  authenticate  each  other. 

It  reflects  no  little  credit  on  the 
talents  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson, tliat  he  should  have  l)een  id)le 
to  produce  such  a  work  art  the  one  be- 
fore us,  when  it  is  considered  that  he 
is  in  a  country  wliere  even  the  coa»» 
monest  librar}-  of  reference  does  not 
exist;  and,  had  lie  not  possesseil  dcx'p 
and  extensive  knowledge,  jomed  to  a 
retentive  memory,  he  never  would  have 
succeeded.  If  in^uenced  by  any  other 
motive  than  that  of  advancing;  the  par- 
ticular branch  of  literature  which  he  i<i 
purauing — had  profit  rather  than  fame 
been  his  object,  by  returning  to  Eog- 


[Od. 

land  he  would  have  produced  in  a 
short  time  one  of  those  frothy  travel- 
ler's quartos,  whidi,  though  tiiey  may 
increase  the  wealth  of  the  author,  do 
not  add  gieatly  to  his  credit.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  tiyin)? 
difficulties  resultinjr  from  the  want  of 
accora modaliou,  and  tht:  interruptions 
arising  irom  disease,  wbicfa  the  climate 
of  £gypt  produces  —  particularly  tliat 
scourge  of  the  student,  ophthalmia  — 
will  he  aide  to  appreciate  the  difficul- 
ties which  he  has  had  to  eucouaier. 
In  these  he  has  been  greatly  assisted 
by  Mr.  Burton,  who  is  now  residing 
at  Cairo,  and  is  already  known  to  the 
scientific  world  hy  his  "  Excerpta 
Ilicroglyphica,^'  which  he  has  pub- 
lished in  that  town  by  means  of  a  li- 
thographic press.  This  gentleman,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Wilkinson^  has 
collected  the  most  interesting  monu- 
mental inscriptions  to  be  found  in 
Egypt,  iSubia,  and  the  Doert  adjoin* 
ing.  He  has  engraved,  ])ublishedy  and 
forwarded  them  to  the  different  learned 
societies  on  the  Continent  and  in  Enir- 
laud,  and  by  this  means  has  saved 
them  inucli  labour,  expense,  and  risk 
in  personal  research,  whicfa  many,  how- 
ever they  may  feel  interested  in  the 
subject,  have  not  the  power,  or  perhaps 
tlie  inclination,  to  undergo.  Among 
those  who  have  reaped  no  small  adi- 
vantages  fiom  these  gentlemen*t  exer* 
tions,  M.  Champollion  ranks  the  first; 
and  although  it  has  been  reported  in 
some  quarters,  tliat  he  is  not  very  for- 
ward m  acknowledging  the  persons  or 
sources  whence  his  information  is  de- 
rived, yet  as  this  fiMit  is  so  well  known 
WDiQi^  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  this  study,  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  he  will  fiankiy  and 
openly  avow,  in  his  forthcoaiiag  work, 
the  assistance  he  has  received  firoaa 
the  labours  of  those  who,  by  their  own 
individual  expense  and  exertions,  had 
cleared  the  way  for  him  previoiuly  to 
his  arrival  in  E^^ypt* 

The  work  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  which 
is  now  bi^oie  us,  consists  of  two  parts ; 
the  first  contains  the  \vliole  of  the 
E>:ypiian  Pantheon,  in  lifiy-one  plates, 
representing  the  difiereut  characters  of 
tfie  gods,  with  their  accompanying 
hieroglyphic  names  and  emblems. 
These  plates  were  engraved  by  Mr. 
W  ilkinson,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Humphries.  The  neatness  of  the  exe- 
cution, and  the  characteristic  style  m 
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vfaich  they  are  done,  shew  Mr.  Wil- 

!<irtson  to  be  as  fully  capable  of  illus- 
trating his  sulijects  by  the  pencil  7.5 
the  pen.  i  iie  letter-press  of  tlie  first 
part  is  almost  eDtitely  taken  up  with 
the  explanalioii  of  the  plates,  the  size 
of  \vhi(  h  prevents  our  laying  them  be- 
forp  mir  readers  :  we  have,  liowever, 
extracted  that  part  of  Mr.  VViikinson's 
alphabet  which  we  consider  will  be 
moat  interesting,  and  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  substituting  Roman  for  the 
Coptic  letters,  which  we  conceive  will 
be  the  more  easily  understood  by  the 
general  reader.   The  two  ovals  at  the 


bottom  of  the  plate  are  the  fonss  in 

which  the  names  of  the  kin^^i  are 
written.  No.  1  contains  the  title,  and 
No.  2  the  name;  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  a  mc«e  teiq;tbeoed  espteoi^ 
tion  on  this  part  in  our  next  Numbw, 
when  we  shall  resume  the  subject,  and 
bring  under  their  notice  the  second 
part  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  work,  vvhicli 
consists  of  a  snmmary  view  of  early 
Egyptian  history,  deduced  from  a 
comparison  of  ancient  authors  with 
the  existing  momiments  of  the  £gyp* 
tians. 


MENTAL  MAGIC. 
BY  MISS  CnCMPE. 

The  pearla  (hat  grace  thy  nech  of  snow 
Are  rich  <^  lie  locks  that  shade  it» 

In  clusters,  crown  thy  bonnty''-'  dow  : 
Tliy  fonn  —  *twas  Heav'n  ttiat  made  it  I 

Tliine  eyes  are  with  expression  bright^ 
Tba  aool  of  love  revealing, 

Emitl^g  intellectual  light 
Fma  shrines  of  deepest  feeling  1 

But  though  thou  look'st  as  if  the  zone 

Of  Cvtherea  boand  thee» 
I  love  thee  for  thyself  alone» — 

Thy  mental  spells  are  round  me ! 
Such  bonds  as  these  will  not  decAyf 

But  keep  tiieir  liold  for  ever : 
Our  heart-strings  may  be  rent  away* 

Our  souls — when  part  they  1 — Never  I 
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THE  COLOKiSTS  ¥EBSU8  THE  ANTI-8LATERT  SOCIETY. 

DT  A  ULTE  BE8IDEKT. 


A  RESIDENCE  of  tome  years  in  the 
West  Indies,  will,  perha[)S,  hp  deem- 
ed a  sufficitsnlly  substantial  biusis  on 
which  to  found  an  opinion  «u  to  the 
actual  condition  of  that  portion  of 
the  British  empire ;  and  when  it  is 
added,  that  the  observations  here  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the 
public  are  the  result  of  a  long  and 
minute  inquiry  into  tfie  state  of  slave- 
ry, and  the  condition  of  the  negro, 
both  with  respect  to  his  moral  and 
spiritual  situation,  as  wf  II  as  the  com- 
parative temporal  enjoyment  to  which 
ne  \a  entitlea  under  the  existii^  colo- 
nial fegulations,  no  &rther  introduc- 
tion can  be  deemed  necessary.  At  a 
period,  indeed,  like  the  present,  when 
the  malignity  of  party  and  personal 
spirit  actuates  the  anti-colonial  writers, 
and  eveiy  tale  of  forgotten  horror  is 
raked  up  in  order  to  excite  feelings 
of  liostility  against  the  West  India 
planter — when  the  ravings  of  incen- 
diaries and  disappointed  missionaries 
are  hawked  through  the  streets  as 
authentic  narratives,  and  religion  itself 
is  converted  into  a  weapon  of  offence 
—-silence  on  the  ])art  of  nnv  person 
who  feels  quaiitied  to  otier  au  opinion 
is  doubly  criminal;  criminal  towards 
the  maligned  and  much  misrepresent- 
ed planter,  and  criminal  towards  the 
great  body  of  the  deluded  people, 
who  are  hoodwinked  and  misled  by 
a  self-interttrted  fitction,  wilfiilly  blind 
to  the  real  bearings  of  the  questioDy 
and  intent  only  upon  acquiring  a  re- 
putatioTi  for  liumauily  and  Christian 
ciiarity  by  the  ruin  of  their  fellow- 
conntrymen* 

To  enter  folly  into  this  most  im- 
portant subject,  and  to  place  in  their 
true  colours  tlir  dtMnagogues  who  tra- 
verse Enelaiui,  irom  the  Land's  End 
to  the  Hebrides,  upon  a  fanatical  cru- 
sade against  the  colonial  interests,  it 
is  necessary  to  enter  into  a  brief  re- 
view of  some  of  the  most  important 
facts  which  bear  upon  the  argument, 
and  lo  shew  that,  in  the  history  of  the 
wofld,  there  is  not  on  record  an  in- 
stance where  a  body  of  men  have 
effected  «o  much  for  the  benefit  of 
their  servantjs  in  so  short  a  space  as 
the  West  India  planters  have  during 
the  last  ten  yean. 


There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  that 
tlie  vast  majority  of  the  signatures  at- 
tached to  anil -slavery  petitions  have 
been  procured  by  tlie  active  misrepre- 
sentations, not  to  say  malevolent  fiusd* 
hood  .  of  the  restless  and  encroaching 
pn;t\  tK  tn  which  tliey  emanate;  and 
the  individuals  whose  names 
swell  the  list  of  clamourers  for  eman- 
cipation are  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
real  state  of  slavery  as  it  prevails  in 
our  Transatlantic  possessions,  and 
merely  re-echo  tlie  sentiments  of  the 
prime  agents,  wljose  interest  it  is  to 
keep  the  public  mind  in  a  stale  of 
agitation,  tnat  their  own  consequence 
may  not  be  destroyed.  For  example^ 
Mr.  ( )tway  Cave,  if  this  quest iori  ^vere 
once  disposed  of,  would  soon  he  for- 
gotten ;  Mr.  Buxton's  philaulhropy 
would  be  circumscribed  by  the  smoky 
atmosphere  of  his  brewery ;  and  the 
Macauleys,  and  other 

"  Shoals  unnumbered  of  a  namdsM  fry, 
Like  lying  hounds,  known  only  by 
their  cry," 

would  be  compelled  to  confine  their 
harangues  upon  tlie  miseries  of  their 
black  brethren,  and  the  glorious  land 
of  liberty  whidi  is  blessed  with  their 
presence  and  enlightened  bv  tbeir  ta^ 
lent,  to  the  coteries  of  twaadling  old 
tea-drinkers  at  Clapham  and  Peck- 
ham. 

Amidst  all  the  ntterium  which  have 
inundated  the  country,  through  the 

medium  of "  Anti-slavery  Reporters," 
and  speeches  delivered  at  the  hole- 
and-corner  congregations  of  Uie  pseu- 
do-pious, not  one  single  argurooit  is 
attempted  that  can  be  exclusively  ap- 
plied to  the  colonial  policy.  We  find 
the  notorious  Stephen  asserting^  that 
"  the  master  may  imprison,  beat, 
scourge,  wound,  or  otherwise  inflict 
or  injure  the  person  of  his  slave  at  his 
discretion."  This  necessarily  raises  all 
the  old  women  up  in  arms ;  a  sub- 
scription is  set  on  foot,  meetings  call- 
ed, a  petition  to  Parliament  resolved 
upon,  and  the  planter  denounced  as 
the  very  "  abomination  of  desolation,'' 
and  unworthy  to  be  classed  v  ith  h  s 
fellow -men;  for  these  ]>eopU',  be  it 
remembered,  look  upon  Master  Ste- 
phen as  a  peiftet    model  of  a  Chris- 
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Uau  man!"  The  ameriion  is,  how- 
ever, an  albedliite  and  detestable  fidee- 

hood. 

Nor  does  our  *'  model "  stop  here. 
The  man,  by  whom  his  admirers  de- 
clare the  very  saints  might  swear, 
prooeeds,  with  insidunis  malignity,  to 
add,  that  the  master  may  delegate  this 
harsli  authority  —  nay,  that  he  can  in- 
vest one  of  \vs  fa^ourjle  slaves  whh 
this  tyrannical  power  over  his  fellow- 
bondnoen.  It  need  scarcdy  be  said, 
that  tkit  is  falsehood  of  a  deeper  dye ! 
Let  any  one  consult  the  "  consolidated 
slave  rode,"  and  "  the  punishment 
record-book,''  and  he  will  find  llie 
master's  authority  limited  to  a  great 
extent,  and  that  of  his  deputy  still 
more  so.  Nor  will  any  one  who  has 
resided  in  the  West  Indies  of  late 
years,  unless  his  eye  has  been  unable 
to  view  slavery  tiurough  any  other 
medium  than  that  of  pre-conceiTed 
prejudices,  venture  to  confirm  such 
gross  and  i)aljmble  mistatements. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however.  t!iat 
instances  exbt,  and  that  in  luduiduuU 
fiom  whom  bikter  thtnga  were  hoped 
and  expected,  where  an  indirect  con- 
firmation has  been  ^Iven  to  some  por- 
tion of  the  calumnies  so  justly  and 
indignantly  complained  of.  But  the 
leaven  may  be  here  detected.  Bfajor 
Moody,  it  will  be  recollected,  lost 
his  situation  in  the  colonial  office  for 
spenlkint;  truth;  and  the  ministry  by 
whose  dereliction  of  priuciple,  popery, 
commonly  designated  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, was  iolrodnced,  may  not  be 
slack  in  conferring  their  favours  upon 
th(  irnitors  who  would  belie  tiiosc  at 
whose  hoard  they  feeil,  and  from  wtiom 
they  derive  their  means  of  existence, 
by  transmitting  to  the  colonial  office 
htghly-ooloured  pictures  of  the  e?ils 
under  wliieh  the  negroes  labour,  and 
totally  withhold ini:^  every  circumstance 
i^hich  would  place  Uieir  relative  posi- 
tion io  a  ^vourable  point  of  view. 
But  this  must  form  the  subject  of 
another  communication,  as  the  present 
ol»je(  t  is  to  refute  some  of  the  grosser 
culuuiujts,  preparatory  to  a  complete 
extme  of  toe  disgraceftil  felsehoods 
which  continue  to  oe  disseminated  by 
a  factious  and  unprincipled  cabal 
against  the  well-being,  if  not  the  very 
existence,  ot  the  colonies. 

In  the  face  of  the  legislative  enact- 
ments of  the  West  India  representa- 
tives, it  Is  customary  to  afHrm,  with 
truly  Jesuitical  ciufty  that  the  slave 


may  be  at  any  time  exiled  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  for  ever,  fiom  his  home,  his 
fiunily,  and  the  colony  in  which  he 

wn<;  bom,  or  in  which  he  has  been 
long  settled.  This  charge  is  generally 
supported  by  a  reference  to  transac- 
tions of  an  ancient  date,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  defend,  and  imnecessary 
to  refute ;  and  it  is  used  like  a  chip' 
trapf  to  engage  tlie  feelmgs  on  the 
side  of  the  speaker,  and  render  his 
hearers  more  alive  to  the  impression 
which  the  anti-slavery  party  are  anx- 
ious to  produce.  Each  of  the  charges 
is,  irideed,  sriffirient  to  enlist  the  hearts 
of  Englishmen  in  behalf  of  the  reputed 
sufferers,  and  only  want  the  stamp  of 
tru&  to  render  them  unanswenble. 
But,  ttofortunately  for  the  wholesale 
slanderers,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
the  transfer  of  slaves  from  one  colony 
to  another  is  strictly  forbidden  by  law, 
and  that  the  government  at  home  have 
not  only  discountenanced  it,  but  have 
entirely  refused  to  sanction  such  a 
removal,  though  it  was  satisfactorily 
proved  that  it  would  have  been  highly 
advantageous  to  the  negro  himself. 
This,  however,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, arose  from  the  circumstmce 
of  his  Majesty's  Colonial  Secretary 
having  by  some  means  discovered 
that  die  settlcsneots  on  the  banks  of 
the  Demeraia  River  could  not  with 
strict  propriety  be  called  an  island. 
With  ies{)eei  to  the  separation  of 
families  by  sale,  not  only  is  it  illegal, 
but  so  desirous  are  the  proprietors 
to  anticipate  the  wishes  of  tne  go- 
\  ernment  Upon  this  point,  that  in  the 
family  compact,  remote  connexions 
are  not  untretiuently  included,  and  a 
separation  against  Uie  consent  of  the 
parties  themselves  is  never  even  con- 
templated. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  here  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  subj»j<;i  of 
atrocious  cruelties,  imputed  witli  no 
measured  vituperation  to  the  planters; 
although  the  able  elucidation  of  the 
case  of  the  Mosses,  in  a  previous 
Number  of  this  Magazine,  renders  it 
almost  unnecessiury.  Two  tilings, 
however,  appear  to  be  so  carefully 
kept  in  the  back  ground  upon  this 
engrossing  point,  that  it  is  evident 
the  "clamour"  is  not  rtnsed  for  the 
sake  of  justice  and  humanity,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  malignant 
triumph.  The  question  will  perhaps 
be  best  comprehended  by  first  placing 
the  accusation  before  ila»  reader,  and 
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tbeii  replying  in  detail,  whid^  in  a 

case  of  <uch  evident  shuffling  and 
blinking   the   question,  will  require 
but  few  words.    While  (observe»  Mr. 
Stephen,  in  continuation  of  some  pre* 
▼ious  charge)  the  master's  power  of 
alienation  is  thus  despotic  and  un- 
limited, tlie  slave  has  no  le?al  right 
of  redeeming  his  liberty  on  auy  terms 
whatever,  or  of  obtaining  a  diange  of 
masters  when  cruel  treatment  makes 
it  necessary  for  his  relief  or  preserva- 
tion.   It  may  be  said  that  tins  char'j:c 
is  of  long  standing,  and  that  amelio- 
lation  upon  these  points  has  now  been 
conceded.   If  this  much  be  allowed, 
the  questico  of  colonial  slavery  is 
reduced  to  a  very  narrow  compass. 
One  party  clamours  for  further  pro- 
tection of  tlie  slave,  which  the  other  is 
not  only  prepared  to  grant,  but  has 
even  anticipated  the  demand^  by  to- 
luntarily  enacting  laws   in  acrord- 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  proposed 
amendment    But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  shelter  the  planter  by  any  such 
assumptions;  for  a  law  has  existed 
for  many  years,  which,  upon  proof  of 
cruel  treatmt  iit,  can  take  a  negro  from 
his  raai^ter,  by  paying  to  the  latter  a 
price  upon  valuation;  and  there  are 
upon  record  many  cases  where  the 
managers  of  estates  have  been  con- 
victed and  puTiislx'fl  for  excf-ediiir]^  t)ie 
powers  allowed  by  law  in  regulating 
the  labour  and  punishment  of  the 
negroes. 

Besides,  the  very  fact  of  the  colonial 
houses  of  assembly  having  recently 
received  the  official  protectors  of  slaves 
not  only  without  remonstrance,  but 
with  cordiality,  is  of  itsdf  a  sufficient 
proof  to  all  candid  penons  of  the 
anxious  desire  they  have  to  ]iromote 
the  welfare  and  comfort  <  t  tlir  slave, 
as  far  as  is  cotupiUible  vviiii  hi^i  own 
well-being.  But  as  a  complete  and 
unanswerable  reply  to  the  charges  of 
ill-usage  and  barbarity  with  which  the 
anti-slavery  reporters  and  piuce-hunien 
of  the  Westmimter  Rtvicw  teem,  it 
would  be  adviiiable  to  turn  to  the 
reports  upon  the  colonies,  published 
by  order  of  thr  Tlotise  of  Common's; 
from  which  it  will  be  found  that  the 
punishment  awarded  to  disorderly  and 
idle  blacks  is  not  more  severe,  nor 
are  the  committals  more  numerous 
in  proportion,  than  among  the  much 
bc-})raisf  (J,  free,  and  enlightened  pea- 
santry of  Great  Britain.  A  compari- 
son, indeed,  between  the  habits  and 


jfeK>city  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  the 
poachers  of  the  intenor,  and  the 
smugglers  on  the  coast,  with  (hat 
of  the  black  brethren"'  of  Messrs. 
Wilberforoe,  Cave,  and  Buxton,  would 
not  be  much  in  favour  of  the  former; 
and  it  is  a  fnct,  too  glaring  to  be 
denied,  that,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the 
"faction,"  witli  respect  to  "ciealure- 
comfbrts,"  the  sttuation  of  the  negro  it 
infinitely  superior  to  that  of  tlie  free- 
born  agricultural  or  manu&ctuhng 
labourer. 

It  is  not  the  wish  of  the  writer  of 
these  observations  to  be  looked  upon 

in  the  light  of  an  admirer  of  the 

colonial  system,  or  an  upholder  of 
slavery'  in  the  abstract :  the  only  ob- 
ject m  view  is  to  disabuse  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  to  throw  light  upon 
a  subject  so  little  known,  and  ten 
understood.  Some  writer  has  sard, 
that  ''a  1<nA\vlfdge  of  the  West  In- 
dia question  is  not  obtainable  by  in- 
tuition ;"  and  our  greatest  statesmen 
have  pronounced  it  difficult  beyond 
example:  and  yet  itinerant  quacks 
are  seen  projrressin^  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  exhi- 
biting their  mountebank  tricks,  pass- 
ing off  their  tinsel  speeches  as  sterling, 
aiko  pronouncing  the  condemnation 
of  a  vast  and  important  part  of  the 
British  empire,  ahout  which  thry 
know  as  much  as  Sancho  i^anzas 
charger. 

Surely,  then,  when  individuals  are 

found  who  are  ignorant  even  of  the 

geof^raphical  position  n(  tVip  West  In- 
dies, and,  as  a  satirist  observes, 

"  Who  thii  k  Dominica  •twiat  Windsor 

and  Staincii;'* 

and  when  the  most  unjustifiable  prac- 
tices are  resorted  to,  and  the  most 
atrocious  and  garbled  statements  in- 
dustriously circulated ; — surely,  when 
such  is  die  case,  it  is  most  desir- 
able that  every  authentic  information 
should  he  pulilished  abroad ;  and,  as 
fur  as  is  practicable,  that  the  feel- 
ings of  the  British  nation  should  be 
directed  in  the  proper  channel,  and 
not  allowed  to  overwhelm  one  body 
of  men  on  the  ct  parte  statements  of 
another.  It  ought  to  be  borne  m  mind 
that  general  knowledge  upon  a  subject 
of  this  magnitude  and  impcHrtance  is 
not  alone  sufficient ;  but  that  local, 
particular,  and  minute  investigation  is 
required — an  inve:>tigation  into  the 
circumstances,  population,  and  laws  of 
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each  particular  colony  ;  of  Uie  numeri- 
cal force  and  disposition  of  the  whites 
and  flnee  coleured  inbabitanla ;  of  die 
character  of  the  negro,  in  his  natural 
and  artificial  state ;  his  rapneity  to 
receive  instruction,  and  his  disposition 
to  avail  himself  of  any  improvements 
diat  maj  be  introduced  in  his  moral 
or  physical  condition  ;  and  his  capa- 
bilities of  fonninp-  n  just  estimate  of, 
and  duly  appreci:itH)<^,  nipasnre*?  de- 
signed for  his  beneht.  Jo  take  a 
proper  and  comprelieiisiTe  view  of  this 
subject,  a  residence  upon  the  spot  is 
absohitely  indispensahle.  At  all  events, 
no  one  who  wishes  to  he  correctly 
informed  upon  these  several  heads, 
would  pin  his  faith  upon  the  sleeve 
of  a  i^rson  who  only  retafls  hia  in- 
formation at  second  hand,  and  who 
may  be  interested  m  suppressinir  every 
article  that  niiluales  against  his  own 
particular  theory. 

All  the  planter  requires,  at  the 
hands  of  the  British  pul)lic,  is  justice. 
All  that  he  demands  of  tlie  British 
parliament  is,  that  he  may  not  be 
condemned  unheard.  He  challenges 
inquiry  into  the  genefal  details  of 
colonial  management ;  and  if,  in  ]>ar- 
ticular  instances,  any  flapnnt  violation 
of  the  law,  any  urc-it  practical  injustice 
is  discovered,  far  trom  wishing  to  shield 
the  perpetrator,  he  would  be  die  first 
to  deliver  him  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  offended  laws.  Surely,  then, 
when  such  a  disposition  is  known 
extensively  to  prevail,  it  is  worse  liian 
injustice  to  dream  for  a  moment  of 
sacrificing  an  honoumble  and  im- 
portant body  of  men  to  the  damours 
of  the  emancipationists.  The  voice 
of  the  moh,  demandint;  of  a  candidate 
on  the  hustinga  his  pledge  to  support 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  ought  not 
to  affect  the  mind^  of  his  majesty's 
ministers  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
induce  them  to  entertain  the  motion, 
without  the  fullest  and  most  satis- 
foctory  proof  that  the  evil  complained 
of  exists  to  the  extent  represented, 
and  that  the  measure  proposed  will 
answer  the  expectation  of  the  pro- 
poser. And  this  can  never  be  the 
case  until  the  question  baa  undergone 
the  strictest  and  most  impartial  inves- 
tigation. Even  the  reports  of  the 
CommissioiJers  of  Inqnin%  who  were 
sent  out  by  guvernment  at  such  an 
enormous  expense,  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived with  caution;  not  that  it  is 
■ntended  to  impvte  any  Aoister  motives 


to  these  gentlemen,  but  from  a  convic- 
tion that  they  could  not  possibly  draw 
correct  inferences,  nor  obtain  sufficient 
infonnation  on  which  to  ground  a  co- 
pious report,  from  the  short  period  of 
thefr  Hojourn  in  the  seveial  colonies; 
and  that  there  are  many  individuals 
(qualified,  by  residence  and  observa- 
tion, to  strengthen  some  facts,  and 
ref  ite  others,  and,  generally,  to  throw 
great  light  upon  tliis  eoiuplicated 
question.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
before  his  majesty's  government  take 
any  decisive  steps,  such  measures  will 
be  adopted,  and  such  information 
soiTjxht  and  required,  as  will  lead  to  a 
proper  and  equitable  adjustment. 

If  ever  a  government,  indeed,  were 
called  upon  to  exercise  sound  discre- 
tion at  a  great  and  paramount  crisis, 
it  is  that  of  Knidand.  By  the  cla- 
morous importunities  of  factious 
demagogues,  she  is  called  upon  to 
invade  the  private  and  inalienable 
property  of  individuals,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  problematical  good.  To 
m-Ap  out  a  suthcient  cause  for  this 
unnatural  and  unjust  exercise  of 
authority,  a  case  is  attempted  to  be 
proved ;  to  effect  which,  however, 
not  all  the  inveterate  mali'^aiity  of 
dotinp^  hypocrites  and  political  char- 
latans has  succeeded.  The  almost  for- 
gotten horrors  of  t)ie  wont  periods 
of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  atrocities 
of  the  early  Spanish  and  Dutch 
settlers,  are  all  exhibited  to  the 
gaping  populace  of  this  couutry  in 
a  modernised  English  dress;  and  the 
poor  deluded  foiols,  who  listen  and 
believe,  go  to  their  roofless  cottage, 
and  supperle^s  couch  of  straw,  hless- 
ing  themselves  that  they  are  secured 
from  such  cvih  by  the  glorious  laws 
of  the  country,  and  shouting,  **  Liberty 
forever!" 

Yet  it  is  upon  demands  oncinating 
in  such  sources,  and  feelings  aroused 
by  such  dishonest  triclcs,  that  the 
West  Indies  are  to  be  sacrificed. 
And  with  a  view  to  increase  the 
determined  spirit  f  plunder,  which 
aims  at  colonial  pro]>erty,  the  people 
are  led  to  believe  that  the  retaining 
these  possessions  causes  the  country 
annually  a  vast  expenditure!  It  is 
impossible,  however,  in  a  single 
paper  to  enter  fully  into  all  the 
manifold  charges  which  the  known 
gullibility  of  John  Bull  induces  tlie 
anti-slavery  party  to  make.  And  thii 

dying  fidsebood,  therefore,  amongst 
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many  others,  roust  be  left  for  futttie 

consideration,  when  an  abstract  of 
the  history  of  the  shive-trade,  from 
its  origin  to  its  final  suppression, 
together  with  a  view  of  the  Tarious 
amelioratioDS  introduced  into  the 
plantations  since  that  period,  will  be 
submitted  to  the  public.  As,  how- 
ever, the  religious  instruclion  and 
education  of  the  negroes  has  been 
Ae  subject  of  much  convenation, 
and  as  heavy  complaints  not  only 
havo  been  made,  but  continue  to 
multiply,  evidently  with  a  view  of 
producing  a  sensation  on  the  minds 
of  the  new  parliament,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  take  a  concise  review  of 
the  progress  '  f  tlie  church  in  the 
West  Indies  during  the  last  six  yeai-s 
under  the  episcopal  jurisdiction,  for 
Ihe  purpose  of  shewing,  that,  so  hoc 
fiom  throwing  any  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  promoting  Cluistian  know- 
ledge, the  proprietors  at  liomc,  and 
their  representatives  io  tlie  colonies, 
have  shewn  the  greflrtest  anxiety  to 
co-opemte  with  the  clergy,  and  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  schools, 
and  other  mean;?  of  religious  instruc- 
tion and  education. 

Ailer  the  attention  of  parliament 
bad  been  directed  to  the  condition 
of  the  negroes  for  upwards  of  seven 
years,  by  a  continued  series  of  dis- 
cussion, in  which  the  opposite  vit  ws 
of  the  Colonists  and  Auli-slavery 
Society  were  eifaibited  in  striking 
contrast;  and  after  many  concessions 
had  liccn  made,  especially  that  of 
sanctioiiinii  an  official  rc^nster  of  all 
negroes  employed  in  the  VV  est  Indies, 
to  which,. It  may  be  remarked,  the 
planters  did  not  object,  from  a  con- 
sciousness that,  as  far  ns  they  were 
conccnied,  the  slave-trade  had  ceased; 
and  that  no  importation  of  negroes 
bad  been  made  for  many  years: 
and  when  a  disposition  generally 
prevailed  to  receive,  with  certain 
fpmlificntions,  all  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil resolved  upon  at  home,  the  Anti- 
slavery  Socieiv  were  in  raptures,  and 
anticipated  ttiat  all  their  theories 
were  about  to  be  adopted,  and  that 
the  r'o]>ian  happiness  pictured  forth 
by  ^V  ilbcrforce  and  other?  wns  about 
Io  be  realised.  These  iniatuated  men, 
therefore,  recommenced  their  exer- 
tions with  nil  the  enthusiasm  of 
persons  who  thought  themselves  upon 
tlie  eve  of  .ilt.iininsr  a  favourite  ob- 
ject.   The  ijuiiors  ol  the  iiisunctkion 


in  Barbadoes,  in  1816^  were  feir- 

gotten,  or  studiously  concealed.  The 
text  of  the  history  of  that  event  was 
interpolated,  and  glo^s  added  to 
mislead  the  unwary.  And  the  more 
recently  attempted  massacre  of  the 
wliite  ]H»pulation  in  Demerara, —  in 
18'23,  got  up  under  the  assumed  cloak 
of  sanctity  by  the  Missionary  Smith, 
for  which  crime  be  was  most  justly 
condemned  to  deadi,  after  a  long, 
laborious,  and  painful  investigation^^ 
was  brought  forward  by  the  factious 
opponents  of  the  colonies,  as  a  fur- 
tlier  reason  fur  not,  be  it  remem- 
bered, a  progressive  amelioration*^ 
but  a  total  emandpatioii  of  lihe 
necjroes  ! 

This  subject,  however,  would  on 
the  present  occasion  lead  to  too 
lengthened  a  digression,  and  involve 
other  collateml  notices,  which  it  is 
advisable  to  leave  for  another  Number. 
To  return,  therefore,  to  the  more 
interesting  subject  of  ilie  lirsi  mtro- 
duction  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  in 
the  West  Indies.  Crovemment,  per- 
ceiving the  clamour  raised  by  t!u  inti* 
colonial  party  d;ii!y  ixninin^  -;ti  i  n-ili, 
and  that  no  etiorts  were  made  on 
the  part  of  those  most  interested  to 
checK  the  tide  of  i>opular  fury,  which 
was  setting  so  strongly  agaiost  them, 
resolved  upon  adoptincr  a  plan,  which 
it  was  hoped  would  be  acceptable 
to  all  parties;  and  a  provision  was 
accofdingly  voted  by  parliament  for 
the  establishment  of  two  bishoprics^ 
with  a  certain  number  of  chaplains 
attached  to  eacli,  whose  j>riiicipal 
care  should  Ik?  to  impart  religious 
and  moral  instruction  to  the  blac^ 
population,  with  strict  injunctions,  at 
the  same  time,  to  abstain  from  any 
interference  whatever  in  the  j>oliiical 
government  of  the  colony  wherein  they 
might  be  located. 

This  very  arrangement,  however, 
it  would  appear,  !)y  ilie  renewed 
war-cry,  "  dcUnda  tU  Corthago  /" 
which  is  raised  by  the  anti-colonial 
MohawlLS,  has  defeated  the  views  of 
the  enemies  of  West  India  prosperity. 
Their  object,  "  eaceptis  excipiendis^ 
never  embraced  tlie  welfare  of  the 
necjo,  but  was  coulined  to  a  little 
epiieinerul  jiopulanty.  And  they  con- 
sequently, so  far  ftom  being  gratified, 
are  annoyed  at  the  good  feeling 
di«splayed  by  the  planter,  and  would 
impute  to  any  cau.sc  but  the  ri^)il, 
the  anxiety  shewn  to  ameliorate  the 
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condition  of  the  slave  a.^  far  as  poM)* 
tical  observation  considers  safe. 

The  arrival  of  the  bishops  in  the 
West  Indicit  was  hailed  by  all  par- 
ties tvidi  acdaniatioii.  Wherever  Uiey 
landed  thf^y  wf-re  received  with  almost 
royal  honours,  and  in  the  esialjiish- 
menl  of  schooU,  and  providing  the 
means  of  feligious  instructioii  gene* 
nJly^  their  wishes  were  in  many  in- 
stances anticipated.  What  more  could 
be  desired  ?  Did  tlie  anti-slavery 
philanthropi:it£  expect  a  miracle  would 
tesfi^  the  truth  of  their  reiterated 
assertions?  or  did  they  hope  that  the 
negfro  population  would  make  as  much 
progress  iu  civilisation  in  a  few  weeks 
as  the  white  peasantry  of  Great 
Britain  had  done  in  centuries  ?  If 
this  vN  ere  expected,  it  must  be  con« 
fcssed  that  much  remains  to  be  done, 
lint  if  the  opportunities  now  enjoyed 
by  die  slaves  of  attending  public  wor- 
ship twice  on  every  Samth,  and  of 
receiving  instruction  generally  during 
that  day  of  rest,  both  at  the  Ininds  of 
the  minister  and  catechist,  has  been 
attended  by  diose  beneficial  results 
which  the  real  friends  of  the  sbve 
looked  for,  and  which  no  one  dares 
deny  lias  been  thr  rase,  then  are  the 
slan<lers  so  spitetuUy  contrived,  and  so 
industnouiily  whispered  throughout  the 
kingdom,  at  once  refutedi  and  the 
shameless  traducers  left,  as  th^  de- 
scne  to  lic,  by  all  honest  and  justly- 
thinking  mdividiiah,  to  the  infamy 
they  so  richly  merit,  and  the  tortures  of 
c<mscaeQce  which  cannot  fail  to  radc 
the  unsuccessful  guilty. 

If  any  ftirther  light  is  required  to 
guide  the  public  in  forming  an  accu- 
rate estimate  of  how  far  this  statement 
is  ccNrrect,  let  them  once  more  consult 
the  papers  printed  by  order  of  parlia- 
ment, especially  the  returns  annually 
transmitted  to  the  diocesans,  wherein 
a  particular  analvsis  of  tlie  state  of 
each  parish  will  be  found,  contuiiiing 
the  number  of  the  population,  and 
extent  of  the  parish,  places  of  worship, 
and  times  and  *:f'asons  at  which  the 
service  of  the  church  is  performed;  the 
facilities  afibrded  by  the  resident  pro- 
prietors, or  their  representatives,  to  the 
respective  clergy  in  the  dischaijge  of 
their  duties — births,  <!enlhs,  marria«jes, 
churching  of  women,  \hiUiIiou  of  the 
sick, —  in  a  word,  all  that  is  embraced 
in  the  comprehensive  duty  of  a  parish 
priest  And  if  these  details  are  read 


without  prejudice,  there  cannot  remain 
a  doubt,  that  the  moral  and  religious 
improvement  of  the  negroes  is  attended 
to  at  least  as  mudi  as  that  of  the  lower 
orders  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  wOl 
be  further  ^hewn,  that  tiieir  opportu- 
nities and  means  of  availini:  themselves 
ol  the  in^jtixiction  of  their  ministers 
aie  far  greater  than  those  afforded 
to  the  labouring  classes  of  Europe, 
or  indeed  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
world.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  more  would  be  done  by  the  pro- 
prietois,  than  they  could  in  justice  be 
called  upon  to  effect,  provided  the 
instruments  appointed  by  govemmerrt 
to  carry  their  design  into  practice, 
were  selected  with  a  little  more  judg- 
ment and  attention  to  the  state  of 
society,  and  the  long  duiation  of  the 
evils  complained  of.  In  a  commu- 
nity, where  for  so  many  years  tlie 
number  of  clergymen  has  been  too 
small  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  even  a  limited  portion  of  the  public ; 
where  even  the  offices  and  ceremonies 
of  thp  church  hn\  e  been  celebrated  only 
at  uitcTvals  ;  where  the  Sabbath  has 
been  a  day  <^  rehxation,  or  ladier 
of  unmixed  gaiety,  instead  of  properly 
regulated  de\*otion,  —  the  appearance 
of  a  well-educated  and  efficient  body 
of  cleisy  has  not  been  at  once  able 
to  eiadicate  all  the  old  evils ;  but 
still  great  progress  has  been  made. 
Tlie  churches  are  generally  well  at- 
tended, the  congreg^ition  attentive,  and 
the  example  of  the  master  followed  by 
the  servant.  The  negroes  not  only 
crowd  the  churches,  but  frequent  the 
Sunday-schools ;  and  the  children  need 
not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with 
those  of  similar  institutions  in  the 
mother  country.  In&nt  baptism  is 
performed  with  the  same  regularity^ 
and  at  the  same  age,  as  in  £n'j;land. 
Tlie  women  almost  invariably  attend 
to  be  churched.  And  all,  both 
young  and  old,  shew  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  read,  and  are  remarkably 
quick  and  intelligent  in  acquiring 
information  at  the  hand  of  their  in- 
structors. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  nothing 
has  hitherto  been  said  of  marriage, 
which  is  justly  considered  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  morality,  and  the  first 
step  to  improvement  in  civilisation. 
That  the  Christian  institution  of  mar- 
riage was  not  attempted  to  be  intro- 
duced among  the  slaves,  has  been  a 
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ohaige  against  the  planters,  fiom  the 
time  of  Mr.  VVilberforrc's  lir-t  ntiack 
to  the  present  day.  But  ii  may  be 
Mked,  with  regard  to  the  former  period , 
whether  it  was  compatible  with  the 
duty  of  a  minister  of  the  established 
ciiurclk  to  unite  m  matrimotiv,  accord- 
ii^  to  the  ritual)  individuals  who  were 
not  only  igoorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
obligation  thus  to  be  entered  into,  but 
were  strangers,  moreover,  to  the  very 
name  of  Christ?  And  so  ditfieult  has 
it  been  found  to  instruct  tiie  old  Ai'ri- 
onnsy  even  in  the  radiments  of  the 
English  lanin^ia^xey  that  to  this  day 
many  are  found  totally  incapable  of 
holding  a  five  minutes'  coQvenatioo 
with  a  stranger. 

Bat  ifareference  be  made  to  the  re- 
turns of  the  last  six  years,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  foundation  on  which  this 
accusation  has  been  erected  is  no 
longer  (enable.  In  no  instance  is 
mannge  disallowed ;  and  generally 
the  negroes  are  encouraged  by  their 
proprietors  to  enter  into  that  state, 
ilie  a nti -colonists  appear  to  have  for- 
gotten, that  tlie  worst  ei*rorj»  of  die 
worst  superstition  were  to  be  erad  icated 
before  the  catechumen  could,  with  pro* 
priety,  be  admitted  to  a  participation 
of  the  privileges  of  the  church,  or  be- 
fore he  could  even  conipreiiend  tiie 
nature  of  them.  And  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  those  who  bare  been  from 
their  cradles  initiaited  in  the  principles 
of  revealed  reliffion,  to  conceive  how 
truly  the  pagan  negro  may  be  said  to 
have  been  sitting  in  die  valley  of  tiie 
shadow  of  death,  and  how  necessary 
it  was  that  a  great  li^ht  should  shine 
upon  him,  before  he  became  qurdified 
to  take  the  oath  to  live  in  obedience  to 
tlie  Divine  law. 

It  is  quite  dear  that  the  opinions 
broached  upon  this  subject  by  the 
orators  of  the  Anti-slavery  Society, 
and  their  hireling  preachers,  are  drawn 
from  obsolete  stateiuentii,  or  derived 
iiom  assertions  fundamentally  un- 
true. The  eyes  of  dme  persons  are 
wilfully  clt)'!ed  to  cvm'  aut'u  ntic  ac- 
count of  die  impro\ed  eondiiion  of 
Uie  uegro  population.  Thev  never 
declaim  upon  the  comforts  wbidi  are 
enjoyed,  or  the  care  bestowed  by 
the  master  upon  his  servant;  or  if  by 
chance  an  aUusiun  to  the  subject  is 
inevitable,  it  is  converted  into  a  sar- 
casm, and  compared  to  the  attention 
of  one  of  their  own  immaculate  body 


to  a  favourite  hnr^f^  or  do^.  But  if 
these  gentlemen  would  condescend  to 
contine  their  researches  to  the  history 
of  the  Creoles,  and  the  progress  in  mo- 
rality and  civilisation  which  has  taken 
j>lac  e  of  late  years,  thev  snrely  would 
never  venture  io  utier  such  barefaced 
falsehoods  as  are  reported  by  the  press 
to  have  follen  from  them,  or  having 
uttered  them,  to  appear  in  die  socie^ 
of  resjiectaljle  men  ! 

The  next,  ;uul  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant con:>ider.ition,  is  the  attendance 
of  the  negro  at  the  communion  table. 
On  this  point,  reference  is  again  re- 
quested to  the  returns  of  die  diocesans. 
One  fact,  however,  may  I'f*  -stated, 
namely,  that  the  number  of  communi- 
cants is  greater  in  respect  to  the  popu- 
lation than  in  most  parities  in  Great 
Britain  ;  and  that  they  are  equally,  if 
not  belter  informed,  upon  the  nature 
and  intent  of  the  institution  of  the  sa- 
cnunenU  No  person  is  admitted  with- 
out strict  examination,  which,  io  most 
parishes,  takes  place  every  Sunday; 
and  a  know!ed«Te  of  the  Creed,  Ix^rd's 
Prayer,  Ten  Commandments,  and 
Church  Catechism,  is  indispensable. 
But  eomigh,  it  is  hoped,  has  afa«ady 
been  said  to  counteract  the  tissue  of 
artful  misrepresentation  with  whi(  h  the 
publications  of  the  Anti-slavery  bocieiy 
abound.  The  questions,  whether 
Christiani^  and  slaveiv  are  compati- 
ble, and  the  histoty  of  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  negro  population  into 
the  W  est  indies,  are  subjects  (nr  too 
important  to  be  thus  summarily  dis- 
cussed, and  must  consequently  be 
reserved  for  a  future  consideration. 

Before  concluding,  however,  it  is 
most  advisable  to  atldrehs  a  few 
words  to  Uie  people  of  Great  Britain, 
especially  that  portion  of  diem  who 
have  been  misled  by  die  quackery 
and  ncxWr  malignity  of  the  commit- 
tee of  Aldennanbury  and  it.s  rr>i<|_ 
jutors.  The  nlunder  of^our  country- 
men in  the  West  ladies  is  pronounced 
by  those  individuals  a  sacred  duty.** 
You  are  calle<l  ujion,  !)y  |)ublic  ad- 
vertisctnont,  to  losje  no  time  in  trans- 
mitiiiig  peiuions  to  Parliament  for 
the  eurly  and  utter  extinctioa  of  co> 
lonial  slavery;  and  this  system  is 
denounced  as  one  of  unqualified,  con- 
summate, and  deplorable  atrocitv. 
Before  you  lend  your  aid  to  Uie^ 
artiiil  and  designing  men,  it  will  be 
wise  to  pause.  An  immense  popuiar 
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tion  are  at  present  in  the  enjoyment  of 
far  jnreater  temporal  comforts  than  the 
British  pea^nt.  Poverty  and  crime 
are  scarcely  known  amongst  them — at 
least  crimes  of  a  deep  dye — but  this 
body  are  teimed  slaves  I 

liie  justice  of  this  term  will  perhaps 
be  better  iiii'l#'r«ioo(l  l)y  condensincj 
the  obst  i  viiuuiis  of  a  sensible  writer  on 
thin  very  nice  point.  Slavery,  strictly 
oonatnied,  appears  to  include  neither 
tecurity  of  life  nor  property,  both  being 
dependent  on  the  will— the  irrespon«?ible 
will — of  another,  who  is  the  tnaslor. 
If  liiiii  be  the  true  deiitation  of  slavery, 

•n  ameliorated  state  is  that  by  which 

is  meant  compulsory  labour,  with 
prr)tt^<  tion  of  lite,  and  of  the  .siir|)lus  of 
that  labour,  which  alone  can  constitute 
property/'  bucii  a  slate  sliould  be 
called  not  slavery,  but  senritode  or 
▼assalage.  In  his  native  oomtry  the 
African  is  a  slave,  not  a  va«!sal,  be- 
cause hi*?  master  may  sacrifice  him  to 
tite  maneti  of  his  prince  or  his  chief,  or 
in  the  celebration  of  some  national 
custom.  In  the  West  Indies  he  is,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  a  vassal, 
because,  lhou<:h  his  servic<^a  are  con- 
stantly due  to  his  master,  whose  power 
over  him  is  restrained  by  local  aatho- 
fity,  yet  his  life  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
law  ;  and  not  only  his  life,  but  what- 
ever properly  he  can  atfjuirc.  V.n- 
plishmen  of  the  present  day  cannot  be 
induced  to  look  upon  the  villains  of 
their  fore&then  as  slaves;  they  were 
servants  or  vn'j'inls  of  a  low  or  subor- 
dinate rank;  and  in  the  custom  of  those 


times  received  protection  in  ri^ht  of 
the  senices  Mrformed.  They  were 
the  subiei  however  inferior,  of  the 
same  monarch,  and  were  of  lite  same 
origin  as  their  more  wealthy  country- 
moi.  The  distinction  was  one  of 
barbarous  custonu  i  >  t  of  physical  in- 
feriority; one  of  situation,  not  of  pre- 
scription. At  this  day,  is  not  impress- 
ment a  remnant  of  villanage?  But 
does  any  one  dare  to  call  a  British 
sailor  a  slave?  Yet  that  it  is  a  com- 
pulsory servitude,  however  glorious 
and  ad^'antageous  to  the  country^  no 
one  can  deny. 

From  this  it  is  obviousy  that  though 
slavery  includes  servitude,  servitude 
does  not  imjily  slavery  strictly  consi- 
dered. In  the  |)assionate  love  of  li- 
berty by  which  Btiluns  are  distin<^uish- 
edt  they  are  accustomed  to  apply  the 
epithet  of  slavery  to  the  least  restraint 
of  free  will,  and  to  overlook  the  many 
ties  of  mutual  dependence  which  unite 
every  community.  The  miner,  llie 
collier,  the  blacksmith,  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  labourer, — these, 
and  many  others,  perform  an  infinitely 
greater  degree  of  labour,  and  are  far 
worse  recompensed  iliau  the  West 
Indian  negro ;  and  though  they  aie  not 
forced  to  it  by  the  will  of  a  master, 
they  are  bound  by  a  tenure  equally  ob- 
stiiiate,  "  the  wants  of  nature,"  and 
JaiUftg  to  iuppl^  these  wants f  they  be- 
come crimmat  tn  the  eye  of  the  iato, 
and  subject  to  much  severer  ptunuhmeni 
than  a  plantation  labomtr  !  I ! 


SONNET  TO  VRANIA. 

BY  4,  A.  UERAUD. 

Hail  !  muse  of  MitTOM  !  bright  Urania  I 

V\  ho  dwelt  with  Wisdom  ere  the  mountains  were  — 

And  since  of  \VoRn«»wonTn,  that  enraptured  Wtttp 

Yet  sim|)le  as  a  child  —<e\(Te  liis  lay 

As  age,  yel  meek  us  ini'aucy.    The  day. 

The  i^lorious  sun,  and  the  whole  hemisphere 

Of  night,  moon  and  all  stars  are  tliine.  Away» 

All  meaner  dpsrnnt«; !  —  those  of  thine  we  hear 

Are  sacred  and  divine,  e'en  as  thou  art; 

The  descants  of  angelic  essences. 

Of  heavenly  intelligence.   My  heart 

Heaves  towards  thy  voice  I    My  spirit  fiin  would  part 

From  this  fn'OS';  world  to  be  with  tht  c.  and  gucSS 

Of  Fust  and  Future^  Tain  and  Happiness ! 
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Dillon's  bermow  ok  ba&tholomsw  fair. 


'*  And  if  yoii  will  c 
1*11  give  you  a 

The  Ucvereiid  Mr.  Dillon  is  already 
advanti^eoasly  known  in 
as  the  historiographer  of  the  progress 
of  Mr.  Alderman  Venables  to  Oxford, 
during  ilie  mayoralty  of  that  illustrious 
functionary'.  Few  works  in  our  nie- 
mory  made  so  decided  a  sensation  as 
that  eminent  hiftoiy.  It  wwy  indeed^ 
written  in  a  style  worthy  of  nudcing  it  a 
xrHftm  If  it)—9i  wofk  to  go  down  to  our 

last  posterity: 

**  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  thiu^  for  ever— . 
Its  glory  stiU  increases — it  will  never" — 

sinlc  into  obscurity,  or  something  to 
the  suinc  effect,  as  the  iate  Mr.  John 
Keais  poetically  pbnues  it  in  the  com* 
mencement  of  his  Endyraion.  As  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Dillon'a  cput  magmm 
is  a  thing  of  beauty, 

**  An  piullp^s  fountain  of  eternal  drink, 
Pouring  upoa  U8  from  the  heaven's 
brink,*^ 

([to  <|U0te  again  the  great  John  Keats,) 
it  wiU  go  on  flowing,  like  a  shining 
liver,  in  endless  beauty,  till  books  shall 
be  no  more. 

Let  it  not  be  understoi»d  that,  in 
quoting  Uie  last  distich,  we  mean  to 
insinuate  that  Mr.  Dillon's  book  was 
merely  a  fountain  of  drink.  He  who 
should  consider  it  in  that  capacity 
would  grievously  miss  or)t'  of  its  grand 
objects.  Drini(,  no  doubt,  abounds, 
but  by  no  means  to  the  eiclusion  of 
eating ;  it  is,  as  becomt^  a  Lord  Mayor, 
a  culinary  progress.  The  g^reat  Chief 
Magistrate  of  London  i^s  let  loose  upon 
the  provinces,  and  he  eats  his  way  to 
Oxford,  through  Oxford,  and  back  again 
from  Oxford.  Tbe  lUverend  Mr.  Dil- 
lon's book  is  a  record  of  the  feats  of 
the  jaw-bnne  —  we  shall  not  ^]M  ;ik  so 
lightly  an(i  irreverently  as  to  insinuate 
tmt  Ae  jaw-bone  wbidi  is  the  hero  of 
Mr.  Pillon's  narrative  was  in  any  de- 
gree related  to  that  which,  in  the  hands 
of  Samson,  did  such  execution,  when 

«  A  t>ion«inH  Knrriors  fell,  the  flower 

01  PiUesiine." 

The  person  who  is  fresh  from  Mr.  Dil- 
lon's pages  will  not  venture  upon  a 
jest  so  unseemly.  The  perusal  of  his 
progress  fits  the  soul  ibr  sober  and  sub* 


nc  to  Bartlemy  fair, 
r  for  a  fairing.** 

OUaaUad. 

stantial  thoughts — exdudcs  ail  ideas 
of  the  light  and  firivdous;  and  as, 
after  walking  in  the  echoing  aisles  of 

a  f'othic  cathedral,  or  surveying  its 
buttress  and  buttress  alternately  tippe  d 
with  ivorv  and  ebon,  beiieatii  the  beams 
of  the  calm  moonlight,  the  mind  feels 
itself  naturally  disposed  to  pensive 
musings,  wo,  after  reading  the  wmk  of 
Mr.  Dillon — after  listening  to  h'}^  s'mve 
and  moral  descriptions  of  the  doings  of 
the  Lord  of  London,  we  must  be  sen- 
sible that  nothing  can  be  more  wrong 
and  contemptible  than  talking  with 
useless  or  ribald  tongue  of  the  beauty 
of  breakfest,  the  lovehness  of  lunch, 
the  dignity  of  diuner,  or  the  serenity 
of  supper.  The  s^le  is  harmonioosly 
adapted  to  the  business  in  hand— ~it  is 
solid  as  plum-puddingy  and  gfttve  as  a 
mustard-pot. 

Tiie  very  beginning  of  his  book  is 
Struck  in  the  grave  key,  which  pre- 
dominates dirou^ioot.  The  dawn  of 
the  important  morning,  v^-hich  is  to 
be  henceforward  marked  with  a  white 
Stone,  indicating  the  honour  paid  it  by 
the  Venablian  jotuney,  was  important 
as  that  which  ushers  the  tragedy  of 
Cato.  At  the  august  door  of  the  Man- 
sion-house, at  the  hour  of  eight,  stood 
the  magisterial  coacli,  grand  as  ginger- 
bread, and  its  four  magnificent  horses, 
"  looking  solemn  and  compmed  as  if 
they  felt  the  importance  of  their  ap- 
proaching mission."  On  the  box,  glo- 
rious and  golden,  in  all  the  weight  of 
wig,  sat  the  coachman,  almost  as  wise 
and  stately  in  coimtenance  as  the  horses 
themselves.  Pouring  fordi»  at  laat^ 
came  the  lord  mayor,  the  lady  mayor- 
ess, tlie  fair  daughters  of  the  house, 

the  chaplain,  dogs,  and  aii."  Down 
Cheapside  they  proceeded,  (after,  how- 
ever, the  butler,  the  housekeeper,  and 
other  important  members  of  the  domes- 
tic cabinet  iiad  hr«  !i  admonished  by 
then  lord  to  a  due  admitustrdtion  of 
the  household,  in  the  absence  of  the 
premier,)  **  not  in  a  rapid  or  undigni« 
fled  pae<^\  ^nt  in  that  calm  and  equable 
movement  which  so  well  consorted  with 
the  dignity  of  the  burden." 

But  why  go  on — ^why  tell  all  they  ate 
and  diank — how  often  they  lunched 
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and  re-lunched — how  many  dinners 
pre&toiy  and  suppers  postscript  they 

devoured  ?    We  cannot  lepnnt  the 

lx>ok.  It  would  be  tno  much  to  tell 
how,  in  Oxford,  Kyd  lectured  them 
upon  the  use  of  the  grinders  and  eye« 
teed) — the  Hheory  of  mastication— the 
process  of  digestion — the  corporation 
all  the  time  wondering,  like  Jourdain 
in  the  Bourgeois  Geniilhomme,  that 
they  should  have  digested  all  their 
lives  without  knowing  it;  how  the 
same  professor  explained  the  impro- 
priety of  having  the  eye  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  "  where,  though  in  many 
respects  convenient,  it  would  impede 
the  action  of  carving,  and  be  liable  to 
continual  ofltiscation  from  theunctuous- 
ness  of  turtle,  or  total  blindness  from 
the  casual  sprinklings  of  the  pungent 
pepper."  Kyd's  lecture  was  indeed 
admirable,  and  not  to  be  surj«w«ied  by 
an^  thing  in  Tom  Brown :  and  what 
thmk  you,  good  reader,  was  the  only 
curiosity  he  shewed  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  the  Lord  Mayor's  chaplain?  — 
tlie  stomacli  of  a  turtle! — Kyd  is  a 
rogue. 

Nor  shall  we  pursue  the  chaplain  in 

his  antiquarian  and  compotatory  re- 
searches after  gridiron  and  flagons — 
his  discussions  upon  beefsteak,  and  his 
judidonsdissertationsuponale.  During 
the  visit  he  appears  to  nave  been  in  a 
glorious  state  of  mental  felicity.  They 
had  <^even  meals  a-day,  not  conntitig 
breaktast,  and  keeping  silence  upon 
^t  second  supper,  which  ill-disposed 
waiters  in  taverns  call  **  The  Devil's 
Twist."  Glorious  did  he  look  upon 
the  grand  occasion  of  j^race,  which  it 
was  conceded  to  him  to  pronounce,  in 
honour  of  his  high  oflice,  as  chaplaiu 
of  London's  only  Mayor.  The  doctors 
of  divinity  were  dumb  —  the  heads  of 
houses  themselvc?  sunk  into  silence  — 
bachelors  of  laws,  masters  of  arts,  all 
the  great  hoods  held  their  peace,  and 
Dillon  rose  to  the  Messing.  ^  As  I 
looked  down  the  table,"  says  the  his- 
toriographer, **  on  n^^iiii:  to  pronounce 
grace,  when  1  beheld  the  covers  lifted 
off  the  dishes,  I  felt  that  my  eyes  never 
rested  upon  any  sight  so  glorious: 
awestincK,  therefore,  by  the  plate  and 
the  company,  and  conscious  of  my 
comparative  msigniticance  in  the  pre- 
sence of  such  doctors  and  such  dishes, 
it  ii  not  to  he  wondered  at  diit  I  ut- 


tered the  grace  iu  a  confus^  and  hur- 
ried manner ;  hut  those  only  who  have 
been  pfaiced  in  sudi  trying  situations 

can  appreciate  my  feelings." — [p.  67.] 
It  \VTLS  no  doubt  a  sublime  crisis 

Pass  we  also  the  voyage  home  — 
how  they  dined  here  and  drank  there — 
how  diey  cracked  a  bottle  at  Staines, 
and  got  through  a  reel  at  Twickenham 
— how  one  poetical  alderman  quoted 
Sir  Thomas  Denharo,  and  another  — 
oh  I  my  j^ro^hetic  soul — Robert  Waith- 
man,  criticised  the  drapery  of  die 
Princess  Charlotte  in  the  mcmument 
at  Windsor.  It  would  be  impossible, 
we  repeat,  in  tlie  short  sj)ace  of  our 
Magazine,  not  stretching  to  more  than 
eight  sheets  octavo,  to  do  justice  to 
the  manifold  merits  of  the  "  Progress;" 
and  indeed  the  author  himself,  and  the 
hero  Venables,  appear  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion  with  respect  to  their 
glorions  composition,  tnat  Alexander 
the  Great  was  with  respect  to  the  works 
of  Aristotle.  In  plain  English,  they, 
upon  dne  consideration,  thought  it  had 
made  too  deep  an  impression  on  the 
public  mind  to  allow  it  to  beany  longer 
in  the  hands  of  the  vulgar,  and  there- 
fore they  have  boui^ht  up  all  the  copies 
so  industriously,*  that  any  which  may 
now  steal  into  the  market  are  sold  for 
five  guineas^Rare  compliment  to 
coutempoiaiy  genius  1  You  can  buy 
a  VVaverley  novel  for  five  .shillings-^ 
Dillon  commands  as  many  pounds ! 

This  year  our  author  has  again  pub- 
lished a  work  upon  a  festive  subject. 
As  his  former  great  book  was  upon 
the  voyage  of  a  lord  mayor^  so  hut 
present  inimitable  production  r^iards 
the  fair  of  Saint  Bartholomew.  We 
do  not,  however,  find  precisely  the 
same  spirit  in  both  these  compositions. 
The  eternal  eating  and  drinking  of  Lord 
Venables  and  his  company,  the  heca- 
tombs of  food,  the  tons  of  drink,  con- 
sumed in  Cheapside,  Kensington, 
Hammersmith,  Hounslow,  Windsor, 
Oxibid,  and  back  again  —  the  various 
repletions  of  all  concerned — the  intense 
feeding,  the  diversihed  drinking,  are  all 
in  the  **  Progress"  set  down  as  matters 
worthy  of  ettfnal  fiune.  Sinoe  his  lost 
of  the  chaplaim^  he  has  become  more 
scvpre  anff  ascetic,  and  the  fiir  of  Saint 
Bartholomew  rises  before  his  eyes  with 
an  enormity  that  scarcely  gives  him 
breaflt  for  utlmuio.  The  eitiacts  we 


*  There  Is  not  a  eopy  in  the  British  Mosenm— |»eir«  We  searched  it  In  vabL-« 
£iN  F.  M. 
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are  about  to  malia  aie  from  a  Sermoii, 

which  ihe  Gormandising  Tourisl  has 
just  publish  Orl 

Diiltm,  opeuinghis  mouth  as  widely 
at  he  ever  did  on  the  immortal  toui, 
to  gulp  down  ft  ladle  of  turtle,  thus 
commences  ;— 

The  office  of  the  Christian  Priest- 
hood requires  the  man  who  bears  it  not 
only  to  preside  orer  Hne  ipiritiial  cxm- 
canis  of  the  people  (  onimitt^  to  his 
charge;  to  open  to  them  'Jic  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; to  guide  and  eo  belore  them  in 
heavmlv  things ;  but  he  is  also  required 
to  WBtai  for  souls,  as  one  who  must  give 
account;  to  be  as  a  sentinel  at  hh  provi- 
dentially ap]>ointed  station  ;  to  ioolc  out 
isr  every  opportunity  of  doing  good  to 
the  sools  of  his  peo|He  {  to  give  notice 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  and  to 
awaken  those  who  are  sleeping  semrely 
when  danger  is  at  hand.  IndisebargiBg 
this  part  of  hi«  office,  indeed,  he  has 
often  to  perform  h  most  unpleasant  duty ; 
he  has  to  speak  many  unwelcome  truths ; 
and  win  even  incur  sometimes  the 
hazard  of  offending  those  whom  ho  sin. 
cerely  loves,  and  would  anxiously  en- 
deavour to  please.  But  ii  he  do  less 
Hum  Ais,  he  cannot  be  said  to  watch  for 
souls.*' 

To  go  to  coTpomtion  partie"  i^^  very 
good  and  excellent — to  mortily  with 
mayors,  and  abstain  with  aldermen,  a 
pious  and  meritorious  act.  Bnt  to  go 
to  Bartholomew  ihtr! — Hear  Dillon 
the  Devourer: 

**  There  is  an  annual  exhihitlon  of 
folly  and  iniquity  in  this  great  City 
which  does  injury  to  thousands.  That 
enhibitlon,  as  every  one  htit  too  well 
know^B,  is  now  at  hand  ;  and  most  affec- 
tionately do  I  advise  every  one,  without 
exception,  to  avoid  i/,  past  not  by  it^  bui 
turn  from     andpojfs  away. 

**  For,  tlioiigh  instituted  originally,  it 
may  be,  simply  as  an  annual  naeetiog  of 
buyers  and  s^ers  at  a  time  of  trsflic 
more  frequented  than  a  market,  it  has 
lonp  fiegenerated  into  one  of  the  lowest 
and  l<x>8est  sceues  of  profligacy  and  riot 
Aat  can  be  imagined. 

And  yet  I  am  of  opinion,  that  mnU 
titnde^  -who  visit  this  scene  of  depravity 
do  so  in  utter  ignorance  of  what  they 
ava  pfODoting.  They  hare  never  con* 
siiaiiil,  nay,  they  do  not  know  half  the 
amonnt  of  evil  which  this  fair  heaps 
upon  society.  It  becomes  necessary, 
tneicibra,  to  lift  njp,  in  sobbo  degree, 
the  veil  whidi  ooreis  its  abominations. 

J  —  


But  the  whole  cannot  be  unfolded,  be- 
cause it  is  not  lawful  to  speak  of  those 
things  whieii  are  dune  at  them  iu  secret, 
because  the  virtuous  ear  must  not  be 
contaminated  by  minute  details  of  li- 
centiousness and  impurity.  If,  how- 
ever, the  works  of  the  flesh  are  declared 
in  Scripture  Co  be  these — aduligr^,  for* 

vicdHon.  ttnr^rarmess^  lasciv'wusnesSy  — 
ejivivigsy  druiikcnne»s^  reveUinySj  attd 
9i  cn  I.IKE  ;  and  if  these  are  the  things 
which  will  certainly  thnt  men  out  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  then  I  must 
tell  you,  brethren,  that  these  and  such 
Uke,  are  practisdl  to  an  extent  at  tins 
season  wnieh  is  truly  eppalling*** 

Well — we  were  going  to  be  angty» 
but  shall  not.  We  must  ask,  howevery 
how  Dillon  knows  nil  the  recesses  of 
the  tair  so  intimately  ?  lie  admits 
that  the  multitude  know  nothing  about 
it;  we  assure  him  that  ^*  good  socie^ 
knows  nothing  about  it  :  it  follows, 
therefore,  that  a  man  mui^t  1  c  of  a  par- 
ticular class  and  species  to  understand 
the  Tillany  of  Baidiolomew  fiur.  It 
seems  diat  it  is  a  mystery  into  which 
none  but  the  initialed  can  l)e  admitted. 
^\  hat  is  hidden  bohind  the  curtain, 
which  none  but  those  entered  appren- 
tices can  see,  is  of  a  dreadfii]  nature. 
The  whole  (which  Dillon  has^  of  oomaey 
looked  upon)  cannot  be  uncovered ; 
he  does  not  feel  it  convenient  to  tell 
us  every  thin^  that  he  has  known  to 
be  done  in  private  at  Suuthfield;  he 
feels  a  scruple  against  letting  loose 
upon  the  courteous  ear  the  dmb  of 
all  the  licentiousness  and  impurity 
which  are  going  on  at  the  ^Eiir. 

Very  well. — Mr.  Dillon  knows  those 
details.  How  did  he  come  by  that 
knowledge  ?  We  scout  confession 
(thank  Heaven !)  in  our  church,  and 
Dillon  Tunst  have  gone  down  in  prO" 
prionuH  pcrsonibm{st&  BegganuaaCiai  k- 
aon,  the  tamed  off  Sunday  Timer, 
would  say,)  to  find  it  out.  He  never, 
we  are  certain,  would  have  so  damned 
any  man's  soul,  by  senfling  him  to  sin, 
in  order  to  luiorm;  aini  being  there, 
how  could  he  diaoover  ^  the  whole  that 
cannot  be  unfolded,*'  unless  he  had 
himself  unfolded  that  whole?  Lilce 
Curtius,  for  the  sake  of  his  comitrv, 
he  has  leapt  into  a  bottomless  gulf. 
V\'e  sliall  not  take  upon  us  to  say 
whether  the  amy  or  vioes  alleged 
against  Bartholomew  fiur  hove  any 


*  A  Sermon  on  the  Evils  of  Fairs  in  general,  and  of  Bartholomew  Fair  in  par« 
ticular.  Preached  at  Charlotte  Chapel,  Pimlico,  on  Sunday,  ATifrnst  22,  1830.  Ry 
the  Rev.  R.  C  Dillon,  MJl.,  Minister  of  the  Chapel,  &c  tiuudoa,  163U.  Cochran. 
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enstenoey  becaute  we  iiever  wove  ihene 
in  oar  livee;  but  we  suppose  that  the 

TTeverend  Mr.  Dillon  would  not  say 
that  adultery,  fornication,  lascivious- 
ness,  uucleanness,  drunkenness, &c.&c. 
prevailed  there,  titiless  he  had  good 
rehsoDS  for  knowing — and  those  per- 
sonal reasons — that  he  spoke  the  truth. 

Here  follows  a  story  lamentable  to 
relate,  extracted  from  the  autlientic  re- 
cords of  the  penny-a-liners. 

'*  I  remember  reading  in  the  public 
papera  [why  public  9]  some  time  ago,  a 
mott  affeetu^  aocou  u  t  i  >r  the  death  of  a 
yoiinj?  woman  who  liad  (lul  ;!j:j>']v  Keen 
led  a»tray  by  the  error  ol  tiie  wicked  at 
OHO  of  thflte  detwtaUo  tmtooa*  The 
circumstances  of  her  death  I  will  briefly 
relate  to  you,  in  the  very  words  of  the 
evidence  that  was  given  on  the  coroner  s 
inqtiett.   She  died  in  consequence  of 
beiii^  exposed  all  night  without  shelter^ 
or  the  means  of  proniring  a  lodging. 
She  applied  tlie  night  beiore  to  a  woman 
who  keept  a  lodgin^-houso,  and,  after  a 
short  parley,  Wrw  admitti'd,  taken  up  to 
a  backward  garret,  and,  ai  cordingf  to  the 
custom  of  the  house,  locked  in.  On 
being  called  up  the  next  moro^g,  the 
landlady  found  her  very  ill,  and  gave  her 
leave  to  remain  a  little  lunger ;  she  was 
again  called  tip,  and  went  down  stairs ; 
she  looked  exceedingly  pale;  and  having 
lirul  nothing  to  eat,  the  landlady  gave 
her  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter  and  a 
glass  of  spirits,  for  which  she  returned 
aer  thanks  and  left  the  bouae*  but  never 
returned.  At  a  htte  hour  the  next  niplit 
abe  was  found  by  a  watchman  sittii^ 
down  on  the  pareooent  opposite*  He 
deiined  her  to  *  move  on    Imt  ilnding 
that  she  was  unable  to  w  ilk,  or  even  to 
stand  upon  iter  feet,  he  procured  assist- 
aoee,  and  she  WM  conveyed  to  the  watdu 
hoii.se.    Appearing  to  get  worse  and 
worse,  she  was  thence  taken  to  the 
workhouse.     The  house-surgeon  was 
called  up,  and  attended  Immediately; 
^iTit  thp  poor  rreature  was  found  to  be 
dead  and  cold.  Her  name  was  discovered 
by  some  duplicates  found  upon  her  per« 
aen  %  and,  from  sub$e<|uent  inquiries,  it 
was  ascertained  that  her  father  had  been 
an  opulent  fanner,  but  was  reduced  in 
drmimstanoes ;  that  she  was  an  only 
child,  and  brought  up  entirdy  at  home 
in  all  the  simplicity  of  a  cotmtry  life. 
The  narrow  fortunes  of  her  fadier  ob- 
liging her  to  seek  the  meane  of  her  own 
aopport,  she  came  tO  London,  to  a  sitna. 
tion  that  had  been  previonslv  obtained 
for  her.  The  misguided  kindness  of  her 
mietrew  gave  her  penniiMion  to  aeoom* 
^ny  a  young  man  to  this  fair ;  be  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  those  faithless  wretches 
who  crowd  around  innocence  and  beauty 


with  inofeMiona  and  flatteriei,  and  with 
no  other  hope  than  for  some  opportunity 

to  bet^nile  and  dMstroy— and  there  was 
this  poor  girl  smitten  by  one  of  those 
dreadAil,  IraiC  not  infreqneiit,  strokes  of 
calamity,  which  scatlu  -.md  scorch  the 
soul — penetrate  to  the  vit  A  seat  of  hap- 
piness— and  blast  it,  never  again  to  put 
forth  bud  or  bionom. 

The  particulars  of  her  after-story 
may  l>e  easily  conjectured.  She  returned 
to  her  place  no  more.  The  arms  of  her 
betrayer  were  no  longer  open  to  receive 
her.  Slie  wandered  away  not  knowing 
whither — unacquainted  with  the  usual 
expedients  of  minery — afraid  to  meet  an 
eye  that  had  seen  mr  before  and  seek- 
ing, Ifkr  t!i('  poor  stnVkrn  drer,  to  weep 
in  loneliness  and  silence,  and  brood  over 
the  barbed  arrow  that  rankled  m  her 
soul.   Her  snfferings  were,  however,  aa 

short  as  they  were  severe.  '  "Dry  snrrnu'' 
soon  drank  up  her  blood.'  Finding  no 
means  of  snpfHirt  when  the  money  failed 
which  the  sale  of  some  of  the  clothes  in 
which  she  had  left  hpr  pinre  had  prn. 
duced,  her  enfeebled  frame,  shivering 
with  cold  and  wasted  with  hunger,  feU 
at  length  a  victim  to  her  niseries.** 

From  internal  evidence  we  ahouki 
think  that  ttie  story  of  the  anonymous 

H?^nisf  l  was  written  by  the  Reverend 
Historian  of  the  Gormandising  Pro'^ross 
himself,  for  those  authentic  works,  the 
public  papers,  and  the  Uiree-half-penny 
roceeas  therefrom  drawn  by  him  with 
ue  industry.  The  pathos  is  of  the 
real  and  genuine  penny-a-linc  (h-Hc  rip- 
iioa.  Did  it  never  occur  to  JJiilon, 
that  the  lapse  of  the  ladv  might  as  well 
have  taken  place  in  a  chapel  as  a  &ir? 
that  any  pfacp  wliere  a  collection  of 
men  and  women  is  ca-sually  hrou[rht 
together,  something  like  what  lie  de- 

£ lores  as  the  exdosive  chamcteriatic  of 
idftholoraew-fair  meetuogs  may  occur? 
and  that,  it  once  havintT  occurred,  all 
the  lammtahle  const  rjuPDres  may  fol- 
low? W  uulU  Dillon  preach  against  the 
assembling  of  persons  to  see  Che  Loind 
Mayor  s  progresaT  Not  he !— The  Loid 
Mayor  is  a  £^eat  man — an  illnstrioiia 

peer;  but  the  Bartholomew  fiurtana  are 

plebeians ! 

A  grand  burst  of  cant  concludes,  of 
which  we  must  any  that  it  proves  no- 

thing  but  the  a??5umption  of  Mr.  Dil- 
lon, in  dog-matically  deciding  that  the 
middle  ranks  liave  no  right  to  diver- 
sion. At  all  events,  tiie  ground  is  de- 
batable: he  might 

Leave  aH  men  to  their  own  opinions,* 

and  slate  his  conviction  with  somcthiog 
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of  modesty.   But,  no— he  breaks  forth 

as  follows  : 

Oh,  let  me  then  earnestly  beseech 
youtolay  thcMthingstoh««rtI  I$pmik 
as  to  toue  rMtit  judge  ffe  what  I  say. 

And  if  I  speak  strongly  on  this  siihject, 
it  is  because  I  feel  intensely  its  imi»ort« 
ance.  A  foodnew  for  amnaemmt  sMini 
to  be  increasing  in  the  pre!*nt  day.  And 
rspecially  do  I  grieve  to  see  it  jjainitig  so 
niuch|^ound  amoug&t  the  middle  classes 
of  society,  which  never  were  affected 
Avith  the  love  of  a  dissipating  life  till 
the  present  aQ:e.  Domestic  industry  and 
economy — the  qualities  distinguished  by 
the  hooMly  titiM  cS  thriftinMs  and  good 
housewifery  —  were  always,  till  these 
times  of  ours,  deemed  honourable*  Now, 
however,  they  are  in  a  great  degree  neg- 
I(>cted  and  discarded ;  and  in  their  place 
there  lias  sMrreetlcd  a  passionate  love  of 
shew  without  substance— a  never-ceasing 
attention  to  dress  and  deooradoa^aod 
an  insatiable  hunger  and  thiret  after 
diversions  puMir  nud  private. 

^*  1  wish  I  could  think  otherwise; 
but  I  am  much  afraid  that  many,  many 
parents  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  the 
metropolis,  and  throughout  the  country, 
are  making  most  desperate  mistakes  on 
these  very  polnta;  anid  this,  because  they 
reflate  the  education  of  their  children 
rnther  by  proprxetifs  than  by  principles. 
Keligion,  indeed,  is  made  a  part  of  their 
instroetimis  ;  it  takei  its  turn  with  the 
usual  accomplishments ;  although,  in  the 
degree  of  earnestness  with  which  it  Is 
incukated  and  attended  to,  it  hears  alioat 
the  same  proportion  as  minutes  bear  to 
hours.  Thrv  nl!  >w  their  children  to  take 
the  Bible  a«  their  ttud^^  but  they  never 
tell  them  that  It  ia  to  be  their  nnerriiig 
standard.  The  consequence  of  all  this 
is,  that,  having  carried  the  reliffiotis  edu- 
cation of  their  oilspring  thus  far,  they 
forbear  to  earry  it  any  farther.  And 
though  they  would  mourn  most  deeply 
over  it  as  a  family  trial  of  exceeding 
heaviness,  should  any  child  of  thuin>  be- 
come the  vit&m  of  a  life  of  dissipation^ 
though  the  father  would  grow  lit  artless 
and  melancholy,  and  the  mother  be  as 
one  refusing  to  be  comforted — they  are 
yet  willing  to  tolerate  a  certain  degree 
oft^aictr.  and  allow  therr  cliildrcn  to  CTo 
certain  lengths  in  the  paths  of  pleasure. 
And,  instead  of  deciding  the  queatioo  of 
card-tables,  theatree,  and  fairs,  and  todi 
other  vapid  sources  of  amusement,  on 
the  alternative  of  a  happy  or  a  wretched 
etemitv,  they  are  quito  oontented  to  let 
their  diildren  conform  at  least  a  little  to 
tlu<?  world's  customs;  and  will  plead,  as 
their  apology  for  this,  the  necessity  qf 
thing  Of  oumo  do,  tho  drood  qf  tmgu- 
iari^,  and  tko  vmn^  qfoppotinff  yowr 


judgment  to  the  judgment  qf  JriencU  and 
meqwdnkmeof  and  that  if  they  wera  to 
enjoin  upon  their  children  diK:idedly  re- 
ligious hahif,  th«^v  must  surrender  all 
their  prospects  ot  advancement  in  lira, 
and  withdraw^  them  at  onoe  and  entireljr 
out  of  the  world. 

Now  there  is  snmethinpr  in  this  pa- 
rental reasoning  which  will  draw  the 
eoneurreuoe  of  a  thousand  and  a  thou, 
sand  fathers  ;  and  yet,  brethren.  T  fek  r. 
myself  bound  to  protest  most  vehementiy 
against  it.** 

"  I  feel!"— Pooh  1 
We  shall  not  waste  many  mote  sen^ 

tences.    Poor  persons  are  not  to  go  to 

Bartholomew  fair,  or  other  "  vapid** 
sources  of  amusement.  Poor  jjeople 
are  not  to  tolerate  cards,  &c.  &c.  liut 
Lord  Venables  is  to  go  up  or  down  the 
Thames,  eating,  drinking,  jocubting, 
and  can^u^ing  with  his  chn|^!;iirK  xn^X 
tlM'  cliaplain  is  to  pubhsli  a  book  (ie- 
6cnbiug  all  tliey  guzzled  and  gutlled, 
as  matter  of  great  wonderment. 
Hear  the  condusion. 

**  But  if  only  one  giddy  and  inconsi- 
derate youth  shall  be  induced  to  chang^e 
from  henceforth  his  way  of  life — if  the 
sight  of  the  many  wrecks  of  yoathftil 
promise  which  are  scattered  nl!  nrouud 
shall  determine  him  to  stop,  while  to 
stop  is  in  his  power — if  only  one  poor 
servant -firl  shall  take  warning  uem 
these  our  pastoral  admonition';  and 
learn,  at  a  lesser  price  than  the  cost  of 
her  own  experience,  how  awfhlly  rapid 
is  the  transition  from  dduded  virtue  to 
hopeless  ■w^rptchpdnpss  —  if  what  I  have 
said  this  day  shall  be  the  means  of  pre- 
venting only  one  poor  moAer's  heart 
from  being  broken  and  dashed  to  pieoas 
— thpn  this  feeble  attempt  to  save  them 
will  not  have  been  made  entirdy  ia 
vain." 

Precisely  the  same  condusion  that  he 
put  to  the  Gormandising  Tour! 

If  only  one  giddy  and  !ncone!<!<>r\»e 
youth  think*?  this  siennon  any  thing  but 
a  ti:>sue  of  slutf  from  tlie  begimuug  to 
tiie  end — if  he  thinks  that  any  body 
will  fancy  that,  by  publishing  it,  tlw 
author  intended  anything  ^ut  ptifFn? 
iiimself— if  he  dreams,  that,  when  the 
Ileverend  Mr.  11.  C.  DiUon  present- 
ed bis  book  the  other  day  to  the 
King,  the  Reverend  R.  C.  Dillon  had 
any  other  view  but  that  of  promoting 
the  firand  cause  of  humbug  —  that 
tiuiiker  is  deeply  deceived — and  ilicn 
this  feeble  attempt*'  to  etpoae  stupidity 
will  have  been  made  entirely  in 
vain." 
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o  alt's  life  of  btroh.*' 


A  WEEKLY  paper,  called  \\\QAtheyi(cujny 
has  thought  prou^r  to  attack  Mr.  Gait 
▼ery  Tiofentty  for  this  Life  of  Byroii. 
Now,  against  a  lair  attack  in  an  open 
field  we  have  not  the  sli^litest  objec- 
tion; indeed,  we  love,  as  well  as  any 
one,  a  retfular  spaning-match,  or  a 
small-sword  pass,  or  even  the 
bnstioQ  of  duelling-pbtols,  provided 
always  that  each  party  has  extended 
to  him  eriual  terms  of  advantage:  but 
we  abomiuate  all  ambush  work  —  all 
hole-and-comer  divenion— all  fight- 
voder  the  shelter  of  sGroem  or 
preserving  parapets,  where  your  ma- 
licious  gentleman   may  deliberately, 
and  in  chuckling  glee,  poke  bis  long 
and  muidennis  iMnel  throo{^  his  tiny 
loop-hole,  take  a  dead  aim  at  his  ad- 
versary's person,  and  give  him  his 
everlasting    quietus   with  something 
worse  than  a  "bare  bodkin" — to  wit, 
a  good  round  bullet,  sufiiciently  heavy 
to  make  a  flaw  in  the  diickest  skull  in 
Christendom.     Something  after  this 
fashion  is  the  manner  of  the  Athe- 
nttums  proceedings:  it  stands  on  Ute 
vantage  ground ;  it  can  make  its  regu> 
lar  attacks  against  a  bookseller,  using 
widi  impmiity  the  power  which  every 
journal  must  possess ;  and  the  parties 
attacked  can  do  nothing  in  their  self- 
defence.   Wliat  grounds  of  complaint 
Messrs.  Colbum  and  Bentley  may 
have  given  the  right  worshipful  wor- 
thies of  this  smartly-written  hebdo- 
madal, we  know  not ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  sometiiing  of  this  sort  must  have 
happened,  ibr  as  regularly  as  a  book 
issues  from  the  house  of  the  book- 
sellers in  New  Burlington  Street,  so 
surely  is  it  made  a  subject  of  attack 
in  Uie  pages  of  tiie  AUierumm,  This, 
however,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
eipiession  of  an  honest  opinion,  is 
a  dangemn^  course  for  the  adoption 
of  the  managers  of  this  respectable 
periodical.   Uniform  censure  or  uni- 
ftmn  pnise  is  equally  injudicious, 
and  will  in  the  end  recoil  in  deepest 
disappointment  on  the  authors.  SoTne 
little  discrimination,  therefore,  in  their 
use  is  absolutely  necessaiy.  Heaven 
knows,  that  towards  these  gentlemen 
of  Kew  Burlington  Street  we  have 
not  ourselves  been  over  sparing  or 


merciful  ;  but  then  our  cruelty  has 
not   been   of  a  sweeping  cliardcter. 
Tb&tt  is  much  to  find  fitult  with  in 
their  conduct ;  and  when  reprehension 
is  necessar}',   let  if         meted  out 
in  fullest  mea.surc.    Surely,  however, 
every  day  of  a  man's  life  is  not 
remarkable^  in  an  equal  degree,  for 
its  dark  spots  of  culpability;  and, 
aware      this  truth,  we  have  behaved 
accordingly  to  Messrs.  Colbiurn  and 
Bentley.    A  truly  kind  fether  will 
punish  hb  child,  when  eipostulation 
and  leproof  are  unavailing;  and,  in 
the  utmost  love   towards  the  indi- 
viduals in  question,  we  have,  with- 
out doubt,  and,  we  flatter  ourselves, 
pretty  effectually,  cut  their  tawdry 
nishionable  novels,   and   milk  ana 
water  biographies  of  swindlers,  vaga- 
bonds, and  Paul  CliffnnJsj  into  atoms. 
But  there  our  ammosiiy  has  begun 
and  ended;  fi>r  as  soon  as  they 
produced  a  wholesome  publication, 
we  proved  ourselves  right  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  littering  our  laudatory 
opinion,  and  etiecting  the  sale  of  the 
work  even  to  a  thinl  and  fourth^ 
nay,  why  should  we  hide  our  worth 
and  good  offices  under  a  bushel  ? — 
even  to  a  sixtieth  edition.    To  the 
Athenaunif  therefore,  we  say,  go  and 
do  thou  likewise — so  shall  thy  merits 
be  acknowledged  of  all  men,  and  so 
shalt  thou  put  the  golden  guineas  in 
thy  pocket  oy  an  increased  ciiCttlatioa 
of  thy  weekly  prolusions. 

Many  volumes  have  been  doubtless- 
ly written  on  Lord  Byion's  biography  ; 
but  the  problem  of  his  life  has  escaped 
an  appropriate  solution.  Captain  Med- 
win  was  too  much  of  a  man  of  fashion, 
and  Anacreon  Moore  too  much  a  lover 
of  praise  and  pudding,  and  too  fond 
of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  rich 
man's  table ;  Galignani's  editor  too 
much  of  an  ignoramus,!  and  I^igh 
Hunt  too  much  of  a  vulgar  and  con- 
ceited cockney.  Dr.  Kennedy,  as  we 
proved  in  one  of  our  late  Numbers, 
was  a  weak-headed  Evangelical,  th'niLh 
a  well-intentioned  twaddler.  Some- 
tliinu  iuriiicr  was  therefore  required  for 
Lord  Byron's  biography — not  in  die 
shape  of  documents  for  fixing  dates^ 
scandalous  anecdotes,  or  a  greater 


•  The  T^ife  of  Lord  Byion,  by  John  Qalt, %E6(|.  London,  Henry  Colbum  and 
Richard  Bentley,  1830. 

f  Galignanrs  ediikm,  neverlMeBS»  is,  perbapi,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  tlie 
editions  of  the  works  of  Byion.  Digitized  by  Goo  ;I 
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number  of  fact??  than  those  already 
elucidated — but  Uieir  proper  appli- 
cation towftidsnnia^elling  the  mystery 
of  the  raan*s  life.    Some  person  %v  t> 
required,  wlio,  fixing,  in  the  spirit  of 
metallic  diviners,  his  wondrous  wand 
in  the  ground,  might  first  discover  tlie 
precise  spot  whoe  the  treasure  lay 
concealed;  and  afterwards,  by  hard 
manual  labour,  not  only  give  the  in- 
spection of  that  trea<5ure  to  the  eyes  of 
curiosity,  so  that  its  nature,  quality, 
and  value,  might  be  ascertained,  but 
raise  it  from  its  hole  of  concealment, 
and  generously  lansh  it  on  purposes 
of  utility.    We  wanted  a  full  deve- 
lopment of  the  poet's  character  —  a 
metaphysical  analysis  of  hi:^  mental 
qualities,  his  idio^ncnticcompleiion. 
How  did  one  feding  act  upon  another 
—what  wns  his  secret  source  of  action 
— his  relations  of  thoiierht  —  his  mor.i\ 
worth?    What  was  the  employment 
of  the  'Mitde  brief  aulthority''  which 
the  cireomstances  of  life  gave  into  his 
sleu  nrflsfiip  ?  and  whence  proceeded 
those  *'  fantastic  tricks  "  which  he  has 
been  reputed  to  have  played  "  before 
higli  Heaven?^   How,  in  short,  the 
world  acted  upon  him,  and  how  he 
acted  upon  the  world.    In  the  eluci- 
dation of  these  questions,  lies  the  pith 
and  marrow  of  true  biography.  But 
the  task  is  seldom  possible — always 
difficult— and  to  say  that  a  man  has 
failed  in  its  accomplishment,  is  to 
transfer  an  old  truism  into  other  words 
— that  man  is  a  blind  creature,  and 
hispowers  are  circumscribed. 

Ine  lives  of  few  men  deserve  such 
an  investigation,  and  few  biographers 
are  able  to  copr,  \n  hnwfvcr  lunited 
a  degree,  wiUi  the  ex(r« mr  difficulties 
of  the  task.  But  Byron  was  one  of 
Aose  individoals  wno,  whedier  fmt 
good  or  for  evil,  have  not  lived  in 
vain.  His  existence  is,  in  the  most 
eminent  det^ree,  de<;tined  to  point  a 
moral  and  adoni  a  tale.  The  example 
of  Napoleon,  it  may  be  said,  cannot 
^ply  to  the  peasant :  the  example  <^ 
Jfack  Cade  and  Masaniello  to  crowned 
priiiep<  and  aristocrats :  Rienzi  was 
moulded  by  tlie  peculiar  circumstances 
of  Rome  :  Robespierre  and  Marat  were 
reptiles  engendered  from  the  sUme  of 
the  inuudatiupf  waters  of  revolution  ; 
:\ri<]  T VF  ]  1 M 1  It  1  il  and  Mirabeau  be- 
lonij  to  times  which  can  have  no 
reference  to  this  country.  This  mode 
of  reasoning,  however,  cannot  hold 
witli  Byron,  or  men  of  intellectual 
expansion.  Bveiy  roan's  moml  ecu* 


dition  depends  on  his  niental  cidti- 
ration,  aud  tiie  sius  of  tlte  person  whp 
applies  his  intellectnal  vigour  in  the 
furtherance  of  evil,  or  allowa  that 
intellectual  vigour  to  waste  away  in 
indolence,  are  upon  his  own  head  ; 
and  a  severe  reckoning,  for  its  mis- 
application or  DonapplicaCion,  will  be 
exacted  of  him  by  an  indignant  poste- 
rity. B}Ton  was  bom  in  a  peaceful 
society,  was  reared  in  comj)nmt!ve 
competence ;  for  the  mother,  by  tiinft, 
contrived  to  cut  down  all  wants  to  the 
means  of  supply.  He  had  the  chance 
of  a  liberal  education ;  he  moved  pre- 
cisely in  that  verv  "^phnre  where  his 
every  action  would  become  notable, 
where  evil  example  would  spread  £u- 
and  wide  its  pemictons  and  vpas 
influences,  where  virtuous  ptactioes 
would  have  multipliwl  around  him 
blessings  in  a  In  in  I  red,  nay,  a 
tliousand  fold  dt^ee.  Ue  was  the 
artificer  of  his  own  fiune  and  earthly 
destiny.  Placed  in  the  world,  he 
disdained  to  examine  into  its  essential 
formation,  l)eing  satisfied  to  consider 
himself  as  the  centre  of  all  motion. 
He  forgot  tet  todi  n  principle  as  that 
of  attnction  it  tnfiised  throughout  the 
universe,  and  that  he  must  pay  accord- 
ance to  its  laws.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  arrogant  enough  to  wish  that 
all  the  influences  of  society  should  pay 
obedience  to  his  mandates.  Sucn  a 
person  is  really  a  subject  for  inquity» 
for  in  him  the  oddest  contrarieties  were 
mingled,  and  he  stood  before  the  world 
a  remarkable  instance  of  an  imperfect 
man.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  him, 

**  What  Venus  twined,  th«  bearer  of 
gbd  fortune. 
The  iiillen  orb  of  Man  sson  leais  to 

pie<>es  !'* 

His  course  was  one  of  undeviating 
waywardness ;  and  if,  as  Schiller  lias 
it^  the  poet  is  not  om^  the  citizen  of 
his  country,  but  of  lus  age,  it  will 

come  to  pa-^s,  that  his  actions  will 
long  continue  the  theme  of  examina- 
tion and  reflection  : 

Und  scin  8uld 
Moss  dem  8oldaten  wwdiiii  danmflh 
heltsc  or." 

Mr.  Gait,  notwithstanding  all  dif- 
ficulties and  obstacles,  has  attempted 

a  life  of  the  noble  poet,  and  with  con- 
siderable success:  *'  Ills  endeavour," 
as  he  says,  iias  been  to  give  a  general 
view  of  the  intellectnal  character  ol* 
Lord  Byron.'*  To  this  task  he  pro- 
ceeded in  due  diligence  and  honest 
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intflotion)  nd  A§  tuult  hM  Imkb 
filuable  literary  production.  The 
nature  of  the  publication  would  not 
allow  of  deep  philosopliical  research. 
This,  however,  wa:»  very  turtunate  for 
the  writer.  He  is  a  shrewd  observer 
of  manners,  and  has  a  quick  eye  for 
the  unravelling  of  character;  qualities 
which  he  has  she^  n  forth  to  the  greatest 
advantage  in  his  various  novels,  and 
which  he  ii^s,  with  in&aite  tact  and 
aemenew,  brought  to  bear  on  the 
subject  of  his  biographical  sketch. 
The  science  of  metaphysics,  however, 
be  is  unable  thoroughly  to  grasp. 
Indeed|  few  men  can  do  so^  who 
nove  in  the  eveiy-dav  btiitle  of  the 
world.  No  wondlery  then,  thai  in  this 
respect  Mr.  Gait  has  undergone  some- 
what of  a  failure.  Tlie  consequence  of 
this  partial  tailure  is  appareut  in  the 
language,  which,  in  his  attempts  at 
abelniie  disquisitaoii,  beoomes  ooa- 
Ibied ;  in  one  or  two  plaoes  it  is 
nninlelli^ble.  This  was  a  capital 
point  of  attack  for  the  set  of  petty 
and  currish  critic^  whose  choicest  food 
is  gitbeved  ftom  the  gubage  of  their 
neigbboiirs'  misfortunes.  We  would, 
however,  this  small  fry  of  litoraturc, 
if  Air.  Gait  be  the  only  person  nvIio 
exhibits  spots  and  blotches  in  his  work  i 
We  WHIM  ask|  if  tiie  same  eempUtint 
would  not  lie  eninst  manes  of  even 
higher  pretensions  than  that  of  the 
gentleman  in  question?  not  the 

great  prince  oi  poets  himself  been  ac- 
cused of  taking  his  occasional  snatches 
of  simnber?  an  eiampte  which  all 
poets  and  wrileiSi  '^fiom  time  whereof 
the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contraiy/' have  been  too  wotit  to  imi- 
tate. Theo  why  bhuukd  Mr.  Gait  be 
singled  out  as  a  fit  Tietim  to  be  hunted 
down  for  bis  paitia]  defects,  to  the  in- 
finite amusement  of  his  critics?  \Vn 
might  have  sutTtTed  tins  voltime  to 

rss  us  witliout  much  comment,  had 
not  been  for  Ibe  imdesemd  severity 
with  which  the  author  has  been  han- 
dled. As  it  is,  we  take  up  the  cudgels 
in  his  defence ;  not,  however,  with  any 
intention  of  awarding  to  him  praise 
which  his  labours  do  not  deserve. 
We  shell  eiamine  the  work  In  all 
candour,  and  give  an  honest  opinion 
of  its  merits;  and  as  for  his  indiscrimi- 
nate and  injudicious  chtics,  l^'t  Mr.  Gait 
satisfy  himself  by  add re^^iiig  them  in 
Ibe  cantioiiaiy  words  of  the  Rosemary 
to  the  Sow: 

<<6ii%sMs;  hsadtlbiq^*' 


the  iualEty  of  Byron  etaie  in 
widi  the  Conquest,  under  the  names 

of  Buron  anfi  Biron ;  and,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  tbpy  tirsf  called 
themselves  De  Byn  n   in  t  l>)  ron. 

Although,"  says  Mr.  Gait,  ^^for  up- 
wsfds  of  seven  hoodi^ed  yeua  distln* 
guiahed  for  the  exfam  of  their  posses, 
aions,  it  Hops  not  appear  that  before  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  they  ranked  very 
highly  among  the  hseoie  toiUes  of  this 
kingoum. 

Erneis  and  Ralph  were  the  compa- 
nions of  the  Conauaror ;  but  antiquaries 
•ad  geoealflgists  We  not  detarmuied  in 
what  relation  they  stood  to  each  other. 
Emeia,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  eoQjiiderable  personage  of  the  two, 
held  numerous  manecs  in  the  eounties 
of  York  and  Lincoln.  In  the  Domesday 
Book.,  Hulph,  the  direct  ancestor  of  the 
poet,  rftuks  high  among  the  tenants  of 
Aeerown,  kk  Notts  and  IMyahifet  In 
the  latter  county  he  resided  at  Horestan 
Castle,  from  which  he  ttwk  his  title. 
One  of  the  lords  ot  Hur^tan  was  an 
hostsge  for  the  payment  of  the  vamom 
of  Richard  Cirur  Jo  Lion;  and  in  the 
time  of  Kdu  :ird  [.  the  possessions  of  liis 
descendantft  were  augmented  by  tlie  ad- 
dition of  the  lands  of  Rochdale,  in  Lan« 
ra.shire.  On  uliat  account  this  neu- 
i,'-['fiiit  was  pfiven  has  not  been  nscertaiii- 
ed  i  iior  iH  it  of  importance  that,  it  t»hauid 

be. 

"  In  the  wars  of  the  three  Fdwardi, 
the  De  Byrons  appeared  with  some  dis« 
tinction ;  and  they  were  also  noted  in 
the  time  of  Henry  V.  Sir  John  Byron 
joined  Henry  Vll.  on  his  landing  at 
Milford,  and  fought  gallantly  at  the 
battle  of  BoBworth,  agjunst  Richard 
III.;  for  which  he  was  afterwaids  ap- 
pointed constable  of  Nottingham  (  as tie, 
and  warden  of  Sherwood  Forest.  At  his 
death,  in  1488,  he  was  iueeeeded  by  Sir 
Miefaslas,  his  brother,  who,  at  the  mar- 
riage of  Arthur,  Prince  of  "^^''al^s,  in 
Idol,  was  made  one  id  the  Knights  of 
the  Joath. 

^SirNidmlas  died  in  1540,  leaving 
an  only  son,  Sir  John  Bvron,  whom 
Henry  VIII.  made  iSteward  of  Manches- 
ter and  Rochdale,  end  Uenteoant  of  the 
Fmest  of  Sherwood.  It  was  to  him  that, 
on  the  dis5olntifm  of  the  monasteries, 
the  church  and  pnory  uf  Newstead,  in 
the  esunty  of  Nottingham ,  together  with 
the  manor  and  rectory  of  Paplewick, 
were  p;rantefh  The  anhey,  from  that 
period,  became  the  family  seat,  and  ooa- 
tinned  80  tni  It  was  sold  by  the  poet. 

Sir  John  Byron  left  Newstead,  and 
his  other  po«!ie'»«'ion»,  to  John  Byron, 
whom  CoUius  and  other  writers  have 
called  his  feorthy  bat  who  was,  In  ftct, 
his  llhfitlmste  ssn.  He  was  knk^rtsd 
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bjr  Queen  Elizabeth  ia  1590,  and  his 

eldest  son,  Sir  Nicholas,  terved  with  dis- 
tinctiou  in  the  wars  of  the  Netlxerlands. 
When  the  great  rebellion  broke  oat 
agftinsfc  Charles  I.,  he  was  one  of  the 
earliest  who  armcJ  in  his  defence.  After 
the  battle  of  Edfehiil,  where  he  coura- 
geously distingnulied  bimadf,  Ee  wat 
made  Governor  of  Chester,  and  gallant- 
ly  defended  tliat  city  against  the  parlia- 
mentary armv.   Sir  John  Byron,  the 
biroclMr  and  neir  of  Sir  Niduilas,  wn, 
at  the  coronation  of  James      made  m 
Knight  of  the  Bath.    By  his  marriage 
with  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
RiofaArd  MolyDeax,  he  bad  devan  lona 
and  a  daughter.    The  eldest  served  un- 
der his  uncle  in  the  Netherland«» ;  and, 
in  the  year  1641,  was  appuiateU  by 
King  Cbarlet  I.  Ooreroor  or  the  Tower 
of  London.    In  this  situation  he  became 
obnoxious  to  the  refractory  spirits  in  the 
FarUament ;  and  was,  in  consequence, 
Ofdered  by  the  Commooi  to  answer  at 
the  !>ar  of  their  house  certain  chartjes 
which  the  sectaries  allec^ed  a^inst  him. 
But  he  refused  to  leave  his  post  without 
the  lung^a  command ;  and,  upon  thit, 
the  Commons  applied  to  the  Lords  to 
join  them  in  a  petition  to  the  king,  to 
remove  him.    The  Peers  rejected  the 
proposition. 

"  On  the  24th  Octoi)er,  1^4^?,  Sir 
John  Byron  wji^  created  liord  Byrou  of 
Rochdale,  in  the  county  of  L«ancaster, 
with  ranainder  of  the  title  to  his  bro> 
there,  and  their  mr\le  issue,  respectively. 
He  was  also  made  Field-maralial^general 
of  all  his  majesty's  forces  in  W orcester- 
shire,  Ghetbire,  Shiopahira,  and  North 
Wales  :  nor  were  these  tnists  and 
honours  unwon ;  for  the  Byrons,  during 
the  oiTil  war,  were  eminently  distin- 
gniihed.  At  the  battle  of  Newberry, 
•tfvpn  of  thp  hrothers  were  in  the  fields 
and  ail  actively  engaged. 

Sir  BJdiard,  the  woond  brother  of 
the  fint  lord,  was  knighted  by  Charles  I. 
for  his  rondurt  Rt  t)ip  hnttle  of  Edge- 
hill,  and  appointed  Uovernor  of  Apple- 
by Castle,  in  Wettmorehnd,  and  d^r- 
wards  of  Newark,  which  he  defended 
with  {?reat  honour.  Sir  Richard,  on 
the  death  of  his  brother,  in  l(i52, 
iuooeeded  to  the  peerage,  and  died 
in  1079. 

**  His  eldest  son,  William,  the  third 
lord,  married  EUzabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Visooant  Gbaworth,  of  Ireland,  by  wlumi 
he  had  five  sons,  four  of  whom  died 
yf^Mug.  William,  the  fourth  lord,  his 
son,  was  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber 
to  Prinee  GeoiKe  of  Denmark,  uid  mar* 
ried,  for  his  first  wife,  a  daughter  of  the 
£arl  of  Bridgewatcr,  wlio  died  eleven 
weeks  after  their  nuptiub.  His  second 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Portland,  by  whom  he  had  three  iona, 


who  all  died  befepo  thdr  father.  Hit 

third  wife  was  FranoM,  daughter  of 
Lord  Berkley,  of  Stratton,  fF<Mn  whom 
the  Poet  !•  deaeeaded.  Her  cideet  eon, 
William,  bom  in  1722,  succeeded  to 
tlie  family  honours  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1730.  He  entered  the  uaval 
•ervioe,  and  became  a  Hentenaat  under 
Admiral  BaUhen.  In  the  year  1763,  he 
was  made  IMaster  of  the  Stag-hounds; 
and,  in  i'JGoy  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  tried  before  the  Honae  of  Peera, 
for  killing  bis  relation  and  neighbour, 
3Ir.  Ohaw«»rth,  in  a  duel  fmicrht  at  the 
Star  and  Garter  tavern,  in  i^ail  Mall. 

Thit  Lord  William  waa  natorally 
boisterous  and  vindictive.  It  appeared 
in  evidence,  that  he  insisted  on  fighting 
with  Mr.  Chawonk  in  the  room  where 
the  quarrel  eommenoed.  They  aooord- 
ingly  fought  without  seconds,  by  the 
dim  light  of  a  single  candle  ;  and,  al- 
thongh  Mr.  Chaworth  was  the  most 
ddlftil  ewordsonaa  of  the  two,  he  re. 
ceivetl  a  mortal  wound  ;  hut  he  h'ved 
long  enouerh  to  disclose  some  particulars 
of  ilie  reitcounter,  which  induced  the 
coroner's  jury  to  return  a  verdiet  of 
wilful  murder,  and  Lord  Byzon  waa 
tried  for  the  crime. 

The  trial  took  place  in  ^Vestmimter 
Hall,  and  the  public  curiosity  was  so 
great,  thnt  the  Peers'  tickets  of  nt! mis- 
sion were  publicly  sold  for  six  guineas 
each.  It  lasted  two  days,  and  at 
the  eonohision  he  waa  unaninuNMly 
prnnnmiced  guilty  of  manslaughter. 
On  1  ling  brought  up  for  judgment, 
he  pleaded  his  privil^e  and  was  dis- 
diaiged.  It  was  to  this  lord  that  the 
po(  t  succeeded,  for  he  died  witlioat 
leaviiu^  issue. 

llli  brother,  the  grandfather  of  the 
poet,  was  tlie  celebrated  ^  Hardy  Byron  i* 
or,  as  the  sailors  called  him,  '  Foul- 
weather  Jack,*  whose  adventures  and 
aenrioea  are  too  wdl  known  to  require 
any  BOtioe  here.  He  marrie<l  the 
daughter  of  John  Trevannion,  Ksq.  of 
Garb  ais,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  by 
whom  he  had  two aooaand  diree  dat^:h- 
tera.  Joliny  the  eMeat,  and  the  father 
of  the  poet,  was  bom  in  17«'>1,  educated 
at  W<»tminster  school,  and  afterwards 
placed  in  the  Ouardi,  where  hit  oondoot 
became  so  irregular  and  profligate,  that 
his  fat^ifr,  the  admiral.  Though  a  good- 
natured  man,  discarded  him  long  before 
his  deatli.  In  1778.  be  acquired  extra- 
ordinary ^clat  by  ^e  seduction  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Carmarthen,  und»*r  cir- 
cumstances which  have  few  parallels  in 
the  licentioumeaa  of  fealdonahle  lifew 
The  meanness  with  wliich  he  obliged 
his  wretched  victim  to  supply  him  with 
money,  wouid  have  been  disgraceful  to 
the  liaseit  adulterica  of  the  oelbur  or 
game;   A  diTOice  eneued,  the  guilty 
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parties  married ;  but  within  two  years 
alter,  inch  was  the  brntttl  md  ridoat 
mdoct  of  f'nptani  r?yron,  that  the  ill- 
fkted  lady  died  literally  of  a  broken 
heart,  after  having  given  birth  to  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  itfll  survives. 

f'npt'iiin  Byron  then  mnrrieil  Miss 
Catherine  Gordon,  of  Gight,  a  lady  of 
booonrAble  dflMent,  and  of  a  respectable 
IbitaiM  for  a  Soottish  hdran,  the  only 
motive  which  tin's  Don  Juan  had  for 
forming  the  connexion.  She  was  the 
mother  of  the  poet. 

Althouoli  the  Byront  have  tw  ao 
many  ages  Tteen  nmonp  the  eminent  fn- 
■miliee  of  the  realm,  they  have  no  claim 
to  the  distinction  which  the  poet  has  set 
up  for  them  as  warrion  in  Pabatioe^ 
even  thoogh  he  saya — 

*  Near  Ascalon's  tow*n  John  of  Hone- 
tan  slumbers  ;* 

for  unless  this  refers  to  the  Ix)nl  of 
Horestan,  who  was  one  of  the  hostages 
for  the  ransom  of  Richard  I.,  it  will  not 
he  easy  to  determine  to  wlium  he  a2> 
hides ;  and  it  is  possible  tliat  the  poet 
has  no  other  authority  for  this  legend, 
than  the  tradition  which  he  found  con- 
nected with  two  grmips  of  heads  on  the 
old  paTiel''  nf  Neu'steatl.  Vet,  tlit-  nr. 
count  of  them  is  vague  and  conjectural ; 
ior  it  was  not  until  ages  after  the  cru- 
eades,  that  the  abbey  came  into  the 
jK>5«^p««vinn  of  the  family  ;  Hiul  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  figures  referred  to  any 
tranaaettons  in  Paustine  in  which  the 
Byrons  were  engagfd,  if  they  were  pat 
tip  by  the  I^yrtmn  nt  nl!.  They  were, 
probably,  placed  in  their  present  situa- 
tion while  the  building  waa  in  powwadon 
of  the  ebnrchmen. 

**  One  of  the  groups,  co^^i^t^ng  of  a 
female  and  two  Saracens  with  eyes 
earnestly  6s)ed  uinm  her,  may  have  been 
the  old  favourite  ecclesiastical  story  of 
Susannah  and  the  Elders  ;  the  other, 
'which  represents  a  Saracen  with  an 
Snropean  fiimale  between  him  and  a 
Christian  soldier,  is,  perhaps,  an  ecclesi- 
astical allegory,  descriptive  of  tite  Sarft- 
cen  and  the  Christian  warrior  contend- 
fng  for  the  liberation  of  the  ehnrdi* 
These  sort  of  allegorical  stories  were 
common  among  monastic  ornaments, 
and  the  famous  legend  of  Saint  George 
and  tlie  Dfagon  ii  one  of  them. 

**  Into  the  domestic  cirmmslances  of 
Captain  and  .Airs.  Byron,  it  would  be 
inipertiaent  to  institute  any  particular 
fnveatigation.  They  were  exactly  sndi 
as  might  lip  ex}H!Cted  from  the  sins  and 
follies  of  the  most  profligate  libertine  of 
the  age. 

The  fortune  of  Mra.  Bynm,  eontiat. 

inn:  of  various  jiroperty,  and  amotmtiog 
to  about  23,o()0/.,  was  all  wasted  in  the 
■pace  of  two  years ;  at  the  end  of  which 


the  unfortunate  lady  found  herself  in 
ywMMion  of  only  IWL  per  annum. 

Their  means  being  thus  exhausted, 

she  accompanied  her  husband,  in  the 
summer  of  178G,  to  France,  from  which 
she  returned  to  England  at  die  clow  of 
the  year  1787,  and  on  the  22d  of  Janu. 
ary,  17«8.  ^ve  birth,  in  Holies>street, 
London,  to  her  first  and  only  diild,  the 
poet.  The  name  of  Gordon  waa  added 
to  that  of  his  family,  in  compliance 
with  a  condition  imposed  by  will,  on 
whoever  should  become  the  husband  of 
the  heireia  of  Gight.  The  hte  Doke  of 
Gnnhm  and  Colonel  Duff,  of  FetteiViMh, 
were  godfathers  to  the  rhild. 

"  In  the  year  i^iX),  Mrs.  liyrou  took 
up  her  reeMenoe  in  Aberdeen,  where 
she  was  snnn  nftpr  joined  by  Captain 
Byron,  wi til  whom  she  lived  in  l(>d(»'ings 
in  Queen  Street  ;  but  their  re-union 
was  comfortless,  and  a  separation  toon 
took  place.  Still,  their  mpture  was  not 
final,  for  they  occasionally  visited,  and 
drank  tea  with  each  other.  The  cap. 
tain  also  paid  tome  attention  to  the  boy, 
and  liad  liim,  on  one  occasion,  to  stay 
with  him  for  a  night,  when  he  proved  so 
troublesome,  that  he  was  sent  home 
next  day. 

**  Byron  himself  has  said,  that  he 
paased  his  boyhood  at  Alarlodge,  near 
Aberdeen  ;  but  the  statement  is  not 
ecnrect;  he  visited,  with  liis  mother, 
o<'ra<<ionHlly  among  their  frit  iuis  ;  and, 
among  other  places,  passed  some  time  at 
FettOKMO,  the  wtt  of  his  godfather, 
Colonel  Duff.  In  1796,  after  an  attack 
of  the  scarlet  fever,  he  pa-<«ie<?  some  time 
at  Baliater,  a  summer  resort  fur  health 
and  gaiety,  about  liorty  nilea  up  the 
Dee  from  Aberdeen.  Although  the  dr- 
cumstanres  of  Mrs.  Byron  were,  at  this 
period,  exceedingly  straitened,  she  re- 
eeived  a  ^ait  htm  her  huiband,  the  ob. 
ject  of  which  was  to  extort  more  money  ; 
and  he  was  so  far  f«ncoessful,  that  she 
contrived  to  l»orrow  a  stmi,  which  ena- 
bled him  to  proeeed  to  Valencienneiy 
where,  in  the  fdlowing  year,  he  died^ 
greatly  to  her  relief,  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  all  who  were  connected  with  him. 

By  her  advanoet  to  Captain  Byron, 
and  the  expense  she  incurred  in  furnish, 
ing  the  flat  of  the  house  «he  o<'cupied 
after  his  death,  Mrs.  Byron  fell  into 
debt,  to  the  amount  of  8001.,  the  interest 
on  which  reduced  her  income  to  135/. ; 
but,  rmirh  to  her  credit,  she  c<»ntrived 
to  live  without  increasing  her  emburass- 
menta,  until  the  death  of  her  grand, 
mother,  when  she  rercived  1,122^.,  a 
sum  which  had  been  set  apart  for  the 
old  gentlewoman's  jointure,  and  which 
enabled  her  to  diioharge  her  peounSary 
obligrations. 

Notwithstanding  the  manner  in 
wWch  this  unfortunate  lady  vfj^^^r^  Google 
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«i  to  fcaabamii,  die  always  enMN 
tained  for  him  a  Btrong  aJection,  inso- 
flSttoh  that,  when  the  intdligence  of  hU 
death  arrived,  her  grief  wa«  loud  and 
vdbmient.  She  was,  indeed,  a  venea 
of  quick  feelings  and  strong  passions ; 
and,  probably,  it  was  by  the  strength 
aod  iuwerity  of  har  sensibility  that  she 
retained  ao  kng  the  affection  of  her 
son,  towarfl  whom,  it  cannot  be  (^cHll)tf*(^, 
that  her  lova  was  unaffected.  In  the 
midst  of  tlie  ncplflot  and  penury  to 
whlcb  ahe  was  hanelf  subjooted,  she 
bentoired  Ti]von  him  all  the  carp,  the 
loye|^  Mid  watchfulness  ci  the  teuderest 

In  his  6fth  year,  on  the  lOth  of 

Novf-mljer,  1  7^'-t  '^he  n^nt  him  to  ft  f!av- 
fichool,  where'  she  paid  about  live  shill- 
ings a  quarter,  the  aomtnon  rateof  tbe 
respecti^le  day-echools,  at  that  timt,  in 
Scotlarul.  It  wns  kept  hy  a  Mr.  Howers, 
whom  Byron  has  described  as  a  dapper, 
spraoa  pefson,  with  whom  he  made  no 
progress.  How  long  he  remained  with 
Mr.  J?()wers  is  not  mentinnpfl,  hut  hy 
the  day-book  ol  the  school,  it  was 
Jaast  twelve  manths  t  for.  on  the  19th 
of  November  of  the  foUewing  year, 
there  is  an  entry  of  a  gninaa  havisg 
4)eenj9ftid  for  him. 

*^  Fram  this  sohoal  he  was  lemoved, 
end  plaesd  with  a  Mr.  Rossi  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  city  churches,  n^^f{  to 
whom  he  formed  some  attachment,  as  he 
apsalca  of  him  with  Idndnesi^  and  de^ 
scribes  him  as  a  devout,  clever  little  man, 
of  mild  manners,  good  natured,  and 
]^(n8-taking.  Uis  third  instructor  was 
a  aarioas,  aatnrnine,  kind  yoong  eaan, 
named  Patterson,  the  son  ofa  shoemaker, 
hut  a  g(KKl  scholar,  and  a  rigfid  Presby- 
terian, it  is  somewhat  curious  in  the 
veoord  wliieh  Byron  has  made  of  hla 
early  years,  to  observe  the  constant  en- 
deavour with  wltif  h  he,  the  descendant 
of  such  a  limitiess  pedigree  and  great 
enoestors,  attempts  so  magnify  the  oon>> 
dition  of  his  mother^s  circumstances. 

Patterson  attended  him  until  he 
went  to  the  grammar-school,  where  his 
eharacter  first  began  to  be  developed ; 
and  his  schnnlAHow?;,  mnny  of  whom 
are  alive,  still  recollect  him  as  a  lively, 
warm-hearted,  and  hJ^h-spirited  boy, 
pas.sir>nate  and  nsentftil,  but  withal 
affectionate  and  comprminnahle.  This, 
however,  is  an  opinion  given  of  him 
after  he  had  become  celebrated ;  for  a 
very  different  imptesiion  hsa  unfues^ 
tionably  remaiiuMl  among  some,  who 
carry  their  recollections  back  to  his 
ehilahood.  By  them  he  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  malignant  imp,  was  often 
spoken  of  for  his  prankn  hy  tTie  worthy 
housewives  of  the  neighbourhood  as 
*  Mrs.  Byron*s  Cffodtit  deevil,'  and  gene- 
nOly  diaUked  Ibr  the  daqp  vindiotifn  an. 


ser  he  retairtsd  against  Aoaewllihwhaes 

be  happened  to  quarrel. 

"  By  the  death  of  William,  the  fifth 
Imrd,  he  succeeded  to  the  estates  and 
Citka  in  the  yaar  1708;  and  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  Mrs.  Byron,  with 
her  son,  and  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
name  of  Mary  Oray,  left  Aberdeen  for 
Newstead.  Previously  to  their  depar- 
t?irH,  Mrs.  Bvion  Sdld  tlie  funiiture  of 
her  humble  lodging,  with  the  exception 
of  her  litde  ]^te  and  scanty  linen, 
which  aiie  took  with  her,  and  the 
whole  amotint  of  the  sale  did  not  ;yield 

8EVEKTY-FIVC  F0UKD8." 

When  Mrs.  Byron  and  her  son  ar- 
rived at  Newstead,  it  was  In  a  state  of 
absofaite  ruin.  This,  however,  was  not 

the  young  man*s  worst  misfortune :  he 
had  a  mother  whose  temper  was  tiie 

cause  of  his  moral  ruin. 

She  was,"  says  the  biographer^ 
^  without  judgment  or  self-oommand, 

alternately  spoiling  her  child  by  indul- 
gence, irritating  him  hy  her  s*'lf-willed 
obstinacy,  and.  what  was  still  worse, 
amusing  him  by  her  violenee  and  dls> 
gusting  him  by  fiu  of  inebriety.  Syn^ 
pathy  for  her  nusforttmes  would  he  no 
sufficient  apology  for  concealing  her  de- 
fecttt  they  undoubtedly  had  a  matesial 
influence  on  her  son,  and  her  appeaiw 
ance  was  often  the  subject  of  his  cliildish 
ridicule.  She  was  a  short  and  corpulent 
person;  ahe  rolled  in  her  gait,  mid 
would ^  in  her  rage,  sometimes  endea- 
vour to  catch  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
inilicting  puuishmeut,  while  he  would 
run  toond  the  room,  mocking  her  aae- 
naOM  and  mimicking  her  motion. 

«  The  greatest  wpfiknf<s  in  Liord 
Bvron's  chamoter  was  a  morbid  sensi- 
bility to  faia  laBseness.  He  felt  it  with 
as  much  vcxntinn  as  if  it  liad  been 
inflicted  ignominy.  One  ot  the  most 
striking  passages  in  eome  memoranda 
which  he  has  left  of  his  eariy  days.  Is 
where,  in  speakijii;  of  his  own  sensitive- 
netis  on  the  subject  of  his  deformed  f<¥>t, 
he  describes  the  feeling  of  horror  and 
humiliation  that  eame  over  him  whrn 
his  mother,  in  one  of  her  Ata  of  pee* 
sion,  called  him  a  ^  lame  brat.* 

Xhe  asnie  which  Byron  always  re- 
tained of  the  innocent  fault  of  his  loot, 
was  unmanly  :ni(1  excessive;  for  it  ivm 
not  greatly  c4)nspicuous,  and  he  had  a 
mode  of  walking  across  a  room  by  which 
it  was  scarcely  at  all  perceptible,  f  was 
several  days  on  hoard  the  same  ship 
with  him  before  I  happened  to  discover 
the  defects  it  was,  indeed,  so  well  con- 
mded,  that  I  was  in  doubt  whether  hla 
lameness  was  the  effect  of  h  tpinpomrv 
accident  or  a  malfonuatiou,  until  1  asked 
Jdr.  Hobheuse.'* 

The  mother  had,  niofeav€|^.  a  strt^p^ 
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feith  in  fortun^tellincr,  anr!  imparted 
this  weakness  to  her  son,  wiio  also, 
very  early,  imbibed  his  mother's  way- 
fvardoess  and  bittemees  of  tamper. 
These  traitt  he  exhibited  at  a  very 
early  period;  and  though,  in  thp  first 
instance,  after  a  childish  and  whimsical 
fasliioQ,  still  they  were,  as  Selden  has 
itf  the  straws  indicative  of  the  right 
quarter  of  the  wind. 

On  their  arrival  from  Scotland, 
Bvron  was  placfni,  his  mother,  under 
the  care  of  an  empirical  pretender  of  the 
name  of  Lavender,  at  Nottingham,  who 

professed  the  cure  of  such  cases ;  and 
that  he  might  not  lose  ground  in  his 
education,  he  wa,8  attended  by  a  respect- 
•Ue  tohoolmaster,  Mr.  Rodgers,  who 
read  parts  of  Virgil  and  Cicero  with 
him.  Of  this  gentleman  he  always 
entertained  a  kind  remembrance.  Nor 
was  his  regard,  in  this  instance,  peca- 
liar  ;  for  it  mny  hp  saic!  tn  Jinvo  ftet'n 
a  distinguishing  trait  in  bis  character, 
to  recollect,  wiu  affection,  all  who  had 
iMea  about  him  in  hit  yenth.  The 
qaaek,  however,  was  an  exception, 
whom  (from  liaving  caused  him  to 
aoffsr  modh  pain,  and  whose  preten* 
aions,  even  young  as  he  th«l  was,  he 
dotertp(l)  he  delightefl  to  pTprr^e.  On 
one  occasion  be  scribbled  down,  on  a 
aiieet  of  paper,  the  letters  ef  the  alpha- 
bet at  random,  bnt  in  the  form  of  words 
and  sfTitenres,  and  placint?^  them  before 
Lavender,  asked  him  gravely  what  lan- 
guage it  was.  *  Italian,*  was  the  reply, 
to  the  iofintte  amuMment  ot  the  little 
satirist,  who  hurst  into  a  triumphant 
Jaugh  at  the  success  of  his  stratagem. 

^  ft  is  said  that  about  this  time  the 
first  sjTnptom  of  his  predilection  for 
rhyming  jihewed  !t«!e1f.  An  elderly 
lady,  a  visiter  to  his  mother,  had  been 
fndisereet  enough  to  give  him  some 
offence,  nnd  slights  he  generally  resent- 
ed with  more  energy  than  they  often 
deserved.  This  venerable  personage 
entertained  a  singular  notion  respecting 
the  soul,  which  she  !K*lifved  t(Xjk  its 
flight,  at  death,  to  the  moon.  One  day, 
after  a  repetition  of  her  original  con- 
tumely, he  appeared  before  his  nurse  in 
a  violent  rnirt*,  and  complained  vehe- 
mently of  the  old  lady,  declaring  that 
he  eoold  not  bsar  the  sight  of  her «  and 
then  he  broke  out  into  tlie  following 
doggerel,  which  he  repeated  over  and 
over,  crovviiiE^  with  delight :  — 

*  In  Nottiugbmn  county  there  lives, 
at  Swan  Oreen, 
As  cursM  an  old  lady  as  ever  was 
seen ; 

And  when  she  does  die,  whleh  I 

hope  will  be  seen, 
She  firnnlr  believes  dm  will  go  to 

tlie  moon.*  *' 


He  was  first  sent  to  a  private  school 
at  Dulwich,  whence  in  due  season  he 
was  removed  to  Harrow.  Shortly 
aftefwnrds  he  foil  desperately  in  love 

with  ilu  heaut^  Miss  Chaworth— • 
although,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  he 
was  not,  it  appears,  by  two  or  three 
removes,  a  tyro,  having  owned  to  the 
soft  impeachment  aa  eariy  as  in  his 
eighth  year.  But  the  young  lady,  after 
having  laughed  al  him  and  treated  him 
as  a  boy,  at  length  jilted  him  ;  not- 
withstaudiug  which,  her  charms  made 
a  deep  impresskm  OA  hie  memory,  as 
it  was  to  this  attachment  that  the  woild 
is  indebted  for  the  poem  of  the  Drcaw, 
and  for  the  stanzas  beginning  with  • 

Ohy  had  my  fate  been  joined  to  thine  1*' 

Byron  was  next  sent  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  wrote  his  Hours  of  Idleness. 
The  Edinburgh  Review  drove  him  to 
desperation ;  or,  as  Mr.  Gait  himself 
says  (though  we  wish  thai,  in  the  cor- 
rection of  his  {wools,  he  had  modified 
the  sibylline  obscurity  of  tlie  passage), 
"  Strong  volitions  of  revenge  succeed- 
ed, and  tlie  grasps  of  his  mind  were 
filled,  as  it  were,  with  writhing  adders." 
His  brimstone  wrath,  however,  found 
relief  in  the  composition  of  the  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Revinrers.  Byron, 
after  this  burst  of  vengeance,  resolved 
on  foreign  travel.  Siully  oonditioned 
must  have  been  the  State  of  that  young 
mnn'^  mind  who  could  not  endure  an 
iuethcicnt  n-buff— nay,  who  in  that 
very  rebuti  imaginud  that  he  saw  the 
incontrovertible  indication  of  a  uni* 
versal  conspiracy  against  his  litecaiy 
fame  and  aavancemcnt.  Tlie  truly  con-  • 
fiding  poet  goes  through  the  changes, 
the  privations,  and  the  adversities  of 
this  sublunary  existence,  weU  knowing 
that  he  is  obeying  the  mandate  of  the 
mighty  Architect  who  framed  that  frail 
tenement,  hi-s  body,  and  endures  all 
tlie  pains  and  penalties  incideutai  to 
his  pilgrimage  with  the  moral  energies 
ofan  Alcides  armed  for  battle,  with  the 
undying^  faith  of  the  hero  ima.riTH"fl  . 
by  liunyan,  the  prince  of  dreamers. 
In  the  first  onset,  however,  Byron  was 
disarmed ;  and  in  the  bralal  spirit  of  a 
savage  combatant,  he  stalked  away  in 
sulkiness  from  tlie  field,  firmly  deter- 
mining on  the  exaction  of  a  speedy 
and  an  elfectual  vengeance.    His  slate 
of  mind,  at  this  period,  is  indeed  wor- 
thy the  pity  of  every  philanthropist ; 
but  of  this  we  shall  treat  more  fiilly 
hereafter.    Mr.  Gait  says  that  the 

satire  ' 
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"  Bears  tcst'Tnnny  tn  thp  state  of  his 
feelings  at  that  important  epoch,  while 
he  was  yet  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
world,  and  was  entering  it  with  •  eente 
of  failniw  and  humiliation,  and  prema- 
ture di.sgu$t ;  for,  notwithstanduig  his 
unnecessary  expositiont  conoeming  hie 
diadpation,  It  ie  beyond  controversy  that 
at  no  time  couM  it  l>t>  said  he  was  a 
dissipated  youiif  man.  That  he  in- 
dulged in  ooeamnal  eaoenee,  ie  titie; 
but  his  habits  were  never  libertine,  nor 
did  his  health  or  stamina  permit  him  to 
be  distinguished  in  Uoeatiouiaese.  The 
declaration  In  which  he  first  discloses 
his  sobriety,  contains  more  truth  than 
all  his  pretensions  to  his  father*s  qua- 
lities. *I  took  mv  gradations  in  the 
▼ioee,*  says  he,  in  tnat  remarkable  con* 
fess'on,  *  with  great  promptitude,  hut 
they  were  not  to  my  taste;  for  my  early 
passions,  tiiuugh  violent  in  the  cxtrume, 
were  concentrated,  and  hated  division  or 
spreadinp  ahroach  1  (  oulil  h:\vc  left  or 
lost  the  whole  world  with  or  for  that 
which  I  loved ;  but  though  my  temper- 
ament was  natnrsUy  burnings  I  could 
not  share  in  the  cfjmmnn  Ul  ct  tinism  of 
the  place  and  time  without  disgust;  and 
yot  this  very  disgust,  and  my  heart 
thrown  back  upon  Itself,  threw  nw  Into 
excesses  perhaps  more  fa  t  il  tlum  those 
from  which  I  shrunk,  as  tixing  upon  one 
at  a  time  the  passions,  which,  spread 
amongst  many,  would  have  hurt  only 
myself.' " 

lx>rcl  Byron  embarked  shortly  after- 
vrards,in  company  with  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
for  the  Mediterranean,  and,  at  Gibral- 
tar, fell  in  with  Mr.  Gait,  who  lias 

^ivcn  a  minute  description  of  their  first 
interview,  wiiich  was  by  no  nipnus 
•  prepossessing  in  the  biographer's  esu- 
niation.  Byron  next  went  to  Malta, 
then  to  Greece  and  Albania,  and  then 
returned  to  Athens,  where  Mr.  Gait 
as:ain  joined  the  travellers.  The  poet 
lodged  at  the  house  of  a  Greelv  widow, 
who  had  several  daughters,  and  with 
one  of  them  Byron  was  smitten  into 
the  sen ti mentals.  He  has  given  her 
celebrity  in  tliis  island^  in  the  80ng 
ConiiMencing  with 

Mnid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part. 
Give,  O  give  me  back  my  heart!" 

From  Athens  the  travellers  went  to 
Asia  Elinor,  then  embarked  for  Con- 
staniiiiopk',  and,  after  touching  at 
Tenedos,  visiting  the  Troad,  and 
swimming  across  the  Hellespont,  they 
gained  the  seven-throned  city  of  the 
east,  litre  tlie  poet  had  a  dispute 
with  ilu'  'unlnuisador,  and  p\\v  ridi- 
culous synj|  loins  of  his  natne  pnde 
and  arroj^.iucL,  which  ever  coutiuued 
the  bane  of  his  existence. 


The  pride  nf  mnk  xra?  indeed  one 
of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  Lord  By- 
ron ;  and  every  thing,  even  of  the  most 
accidental  kind,  whidi  seemed  to  oomo 
between  the  wii^d  and  his  nohilitv,  was 
repelled  on  the  spot,  i  reouUect  having 
some  debate  wiUi  him  onoe,  respectins^ 
a  pique  of  etiquette  which  happened 
between  him  and  Sir  William  Dnim- 
mond  somewhere  in  Portugal  or  Spain. 
Sir  William  was  at  the  time  an  ambaa- 
sador  (not,  however,  I  believe,  in  the 

country  where  the  incident  ocr^irrerf) 
and  was  on  the  point  of  taking  preued. 
enoe  In  passing  from  ownsm  so  ano* 
ther,  when  Byron  stepped  in  before 
him.    The  action  was  undouhtedly  rude 
on  the  part  of  his  lordship,  even  tiiou^ 
Sir  William  had  prssumed  too  ftr  on  Ms 
riband :  to  me  it  seemed  also  wron^j^ ; 
for,  hy  the  custom  of  all  nations  fmm 
time    immemorial,  ambaiisadors  have 
been  allowed  their  official  rank  in  pass- 
ing through   foreign    countnp«:j  \^liilp 
peers  in  the  same  circumstances  claim 
no  rank  at  all ;  even  in  our  own  colo- 
nies it  has  been  doubted  if  they  wamf 
take  preci'deni-e  of  the  legislative  coun- 
sellors.   But  the  rights  of  rank  are  best 
determined  by  the  heralds ;  and  I  have 
only  to  remark,  that  it  is  almost  inoon* 
ceivable  how  sTirh  thincr^  should  have  so 
morbidly  affected  the  sensibility  of  Lofd 
Byron  t  yet  they  certainly  dia  so,  and 
even  to  a  ridiculous  degree.    On  one 
occasion,  when  he  lodged  in  St.  Janies's 
Streeu  I  recollect  him  racing  the  foot- 
man  rar  using  a  doable  knm  In  aed- 
dental  thongbtlessnsas." 

He  had  not  been  long  at  Constant!* 

nople,  when  his  grand  tour  to  Persia 
a!ul  India  siuldenly  abandoned, 
and  he  embarked  with  Mr.  Hobhouse 
and  Mr.  Adair,  our  ambassador  at  the 
Porte,  on  board  the  Salsette,  and  was 
put  on  shore  on  the  island  of  Zea. 
"  In  the  coupon  of  this  passage,"  says 
Mr.  Gait,  one  of  the  most  emphatic 
incidents  of  his  life  occurred  —an  in* 
cident  which  throws  a  considerable 
plcarn  into  the  springs  and  intricacies 
of  Ins  character,  more,  perhaps,  th.in 
any  thing  wliich  has  yet  been  men- 
tioned/' 

One  day,**  continues  the  biographer, 
when  he  was  walking  the  quarterw 

deck,  he  lifted  nn  atrrrhan  (it  might  lie 
one  of  the  miibhipuieii'.s  weajMjns),  iuid, 
unsheathing  it,  said,  contemplating  the 
blade,    I  should  like  to  know  how  a 

ESrson  fet»1s  after  committing  murd.  r.' 
ly  thotie  who  have  inquiringly  noticed 
the  estraoffdlnary  cast  of  his  raetaphy. 
sical  associations,  this  da^^er-scene  must 
be  regarded  as  both  impressive  and  vn. 
lemu ;  although  the  wish  to  kuo\%  ii<iw 
a  man  felt  ate  committing  murder. 
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ikm  tuM  Imply  any  d^re  to  perpttntfl 

the  crime.  The  feeVinp;  mifjht  heappre- 
caated  by  experieuciug  «ay  actual  <i^ree 
€i  goiht  for  it  it  luH  the  dmA — thff 
te&tjment  which  follows  it  makes  the 
horror.  But  it  is  doing  injustice  to  sup- 
pose the  expression  oif  such  a  wish  dic- 
tated hf  davre.  Lord  Bynm  hu  been 
heerd  te  express,  in  the  eccentricity  of 
coTtv^frsation,  wishes  for  a  more  intense 
knowledge  of  remorse  than  murder  itself 
ooaU  There  Is,  howeter,  e  wide 
and  wild  difference  between  the  curiosity 
that  prompts  the  wish  to  know  the  ex- 
actitude ot  any  feeUng  or  idea,  and  the 
divefttl  pMdone  that  Uitlgiite  to  gaUtf 
gndfioetieiie." 

AH  this  is  veiy  fine ;  but  we  think 

the  worthy  biographer  makes  too 
much  of  this  scene  witli  the  ataghan. 
if  LA>rd  Byron  were  serious  in  thus 
openly  ediloqiiieuig  on  the  instmmeiit 
of  d^th,  and  by  innuendo,  as  it  were, 
giving  the  alarmed  spectators  to  vmder- 
slancl  that  he  could  die  the  death  of  a 
Cato,  he  must  have  been  mad — and 
approsching,  too,  to  the  eSark  staring 
degree:  if  he  were  not  mad,  then  there 
remains  the  alternative  of  stark  staring 
brazen -faced  conceit.  However  he 
might  have  wanted  for  common  sense, 
which  want  was  die  fiiult  of  bis  rearing, 
he  was  most  assuredly  not  mad,  and 
proofs  could  be  multiplied  on  prooft 
to  substantiate  this  latter  position. 

From  Zea  he  went  back,  to  Alliens, 
and  with  Lord  Sligo»  his  old  iellow- 
oollegian,  travelled  as  for  as  Corinth ; 
thence  to  Pati-as  —  and  tlience  back 
again  to  Athf  ns,  where,  and  at  which 
time  the  prmcipal  nicidentin  the  Giaour 
actually  came  to  pass,  he  being  one  of 
the  principals  in  the  adventure. 

One  day  as  he  was  returning  from 
hathinp  in  the  Pira  ns.  he  met  thn  pro- 
ceiMiion  going  down  to  the  shore  to  exe- 
cute the  sentence  which  the  waywode 
had  pronounced  on  the  girl;  and  learn. 
iufz  the  object  of  the  cercmimy,  ami  ^vho 
was  the  victim,  he  immediately  inter- 
iered  with  great  resolution ;  for,  on  ob- 
serving some  hentation  on  tiie  part  of 
the  leader  of  the  escort  to  retuni  with 
him  to  the  governor's  house,  he  drew  a 
pistol,  and  tbreatened  to  ihoot  him  on 
the  spot.  The  man  then  turn^  abont» 
and  accompanied  him  back,  when,  partly 
by  bribery  md  ^tr«ay,  he  succeeded 
In  obtaining  a  pardon  for  her,  on  eoodi. 
tton  that  she  was  sent  immeiliately  out 
of  the  ritv.  Byron  conveyed  her  to  the 
muiiatitery,  and  on  the  same  night  seat 
ber  off  to  Thebssy  where  she  firand  a  aaf a 
asylum." 


VfifSk  this  adventure  may  his  traveb 
and  wanderings  in  Greece  be  termi- 
nated. Hp  arrived  in  London  in  July 
1811,  and  arranged  the  publication  of 
the  two  first  cantos  of  ChtUte  Harold, 

*^  On  his  arrival  in  London,  bis  nia* 

tion,  Mr.  DaHns.  ralliN^  on  him,  and  ia 
the  course  of  their  tirst  brief  conversa- 
tion his  Lordship  mentioned  that  he  had 
written  a  paraphrase  of  Horace''^  Art  of 
Poeiry,  hut  said  nothing  then  of  Childe 
Haroidy  a  circumstance  which  leads  me 
to  suspect  that  he  offered  him  the  slighter 
work  iirst,  to  enjoy  his  surprise  after* 
wards  at  the  frrpf\ter.  If  so,  the  result 
answered  the  intent.  Mr.  Dallas  carried 
home  with  him  the  paraphrase  cdTfiorace, 
with  whidi  be  was  grievoudy  dis^»-> 
pointed;  so  mmh  so,  that  on  meeting 
bis  Lordship  again  in  the  nuMmi^g,  and 
being  rdoctant  to  speak  of  it  as  he  really 
thought,  he  only  expressed  some  SUr* 
]»rJse  that  his  noble  friend  should  have 
produced  nothing  else  during  his  long 
absence. 

"  I  can  easily  conceive  the  emphatic 
indifference,  if  my  conjecture  he  well 
founded,  with  whicli  Lord  Byron  must 
have  mid  to  him,  *  I  have  oeoairionany 
written  short  poems,  hesides  a  great 
many  stanzas  in  Spenser's  measure,  re- 
lative to  the  countries  I  have  visited ; 
they  are  not  worth  troubling  you  with^ 
but  yon  shall  have  them  aU  with  yog, 
if  you  like.* 

ChUd§  HarMU  PUgrimage  was  ac- 
cordingly plaeed  in  his  brads ;  Mr.  Dallas 
took  it  home,  arul  was  not  slow  in  dis- 
covering its  beauties,  fur  in  the  course  of 
die  same  evening  he  de^tobed  a  note 
to  his  Lordship,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
style  of  an  elderly  patronising  gentle- 
man as  can  well  be  imagined:  '  You 
have  written,*  said  be, '  one  of  the  most 
delightful  poems  I  ever  read.  If  I  wrote 
this  in  flattery,  I  should  deserve  ymir 
contempt  rather  than  your  friendship. 
I  have  been  so  ftsoinated  with  CMMs 
Harold,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  lay 
it  down  ;  I  would  almost  pledge  my  life 
on  its  advancing  tlie  reputation  of  your 
poetical  powers,  and  on  its  gaining  vou 
prrat  honour  and  regard,  if  ynu  will  da 
me  the  credit  and  favour  of  attending  to 
my  suggestions.* 

W  hile  busily  employed  in  the  pub- 
lication of  Childe  Harold,  and  in  the 
intricacies  of  law  with  his  agents  in 

London,  he  was  suddenly  summoned 
on  his  mother's  account  to  Newslead ; 
but  before  he  reached  that  **  seal  of  his 
ancestors"  the  old  lady  had  expired. 

Notwithstanding  her  violent  temper 
and  other  unseemly  conduct,  her  hStih 
tioa  for  him  bad  been  so  food  and  dear. 
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that  he  omUwiblediy  reHmied  it  with 
mwlfeeiadl  dBOfriCft  and  from  namj 

casual  and  incidental  expre^.sions  which 
I  hare  heard  liim  ennploy  concerning 
her,  I  am  per&uaded  that  liis  filial  love 
was  not  at  any  time  even  of  an  ordinary 
kind.  During  her  life  lie  might  feel 
uneasy  respprting  her,  apprehensive  on 
account  of  her  ungovernable  passions 
and  indiicMtions ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  he  lawpnter!  bfr  rlcnth  rlenrly 
prove*  that  the  integrity  of  his  affectious 
had  never  been  impaired. 

^<  On  the  night  after  hit  anivai  at 
the  Abbey,  the  wm'tint^.wnmnn  nf  Mrs. 
Byron,  in  passing  the  door  of  the  room 
woere  the  corpse  lay,  heard  the  sound  of 
tome  one  sighing  heavily  within,  and  on 
ertteriiii,',  fnund  Lis  I;nr(1«i}n'p  sitttjiir  in 
the  dark  beside  the  bed.  8he  remon- 
strated with  him  for  so  giving  way  to 
grief,  when  he  burst  into  tears,  and  ex- 
r!riimed,  *  T  had  bnt  otip  fn'rTul  in  the 
world,  and  she  is  gone."  Of  the  fervency 
of  his  sorrow  I  do  thereforo  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt |  tlie  very  endeavour 
whic)i  he  made  tn  cnnr^al  it  in(!ifTer- 
ence,  was  a  proof  of  its  depth  and  an. 
guish,  though  Iw  hamded  tne  itrictures 
of  the  wond  by  the  indecorum  of  bis 
conduct  on  the  occasion  of  tlie  funeral. — 
Having  declined  to  follow  the  remains 
himtelf,  he  stood  looitittg  thm  die  haU 
door  at  the  pioeession,  till  the  whole  had 
moved  away;  and  tben,  turning  to  one 
of  the  servants,  the  only  person  left,  he 
desired  hira  to  fetch  the  sparrin^-gloves, 
and  proceeded  with  him  to  his  usual 
exercise.  Bnt  the  5cene  was  impressive, 
and  .spoke  eloiiuently  of  a  grieved  heart ; 
—be  sparred  in  silenoe  all  the  time,  and 
the  servant  thought  that  he  bit  harder 
than  was  his  habit;  at  last  he  suddenly 
Hung  away  the  gloves,  and  retired  to  hit 
own  room.** 

"  The  scene  was  impressive"  in- 
deed, as  Mr.  Gait  very  truly  observes ; 
but  Byron,  the  eony  ana  thonmgh 
worldling,  could  not  shake  off  the  tram- 
mels of  arrant  conceit  and  clap-trap 
show  and  artifice.  In  matters  of  less 
moment,  and  involved  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life,  he  would  **  soul 
and  snap  like  dog  distract;*'  but  m 
scenes  where  the  real  tragedy  of  life 
was  being  enacted  before  his  eyes,  when 
a  mother  witli  a  thousand  sms  upon 
her  head  had  been  suddenly  called 
away  from  this  shifting  existence,  he 
could  force  into  his  meretricious  checks 
tin-  s!iow  of  unconcern,  and  strive  in 
vam  emuiuiion  at  the  excellences  of 
his  old  pot  coropBnion&  Cribb  and 
Uandal ! 

Mr.  Gait  has  glossed  over  the  tnuks- 


action  between  Moore  and  Byron;  and 
tb«B  shewu  a  piece  of  good  aefviee  to* 

wards  the  honnmonlua  of  a  poet,  wliidi 

that  little  vain  gentleman  has  not  had 
ihr  common  sense  to  crercise,  in  his 
own  behalf,  at  the  time  he  produced 
his  ponderous  quarto.    Where  vanity, 
however,  reigns  predominant,  there  it 
little  chance  of  common  sense  ftndii^ 
in  its  vicinity  a  restini:-]>lace.   Thus  is 
it  with  our  little  Anacreontaccia ;  who, 
being  too  proud  of  tJie  opporiumty  <rf 
figuring  in  the  same  page  with  n^  my 
dear  ll>rd,^'  and  that  lord  a  poet  of 
prion's  cnlibtp  nnrl  reputation,  cannot, 
in  the  spirit  moralised  upon  in  the 
a|>ologue  of   How  we  apples  swim !  ** 
avoid  making  full  mcntioD  of  himself 
though  that  mention  may  go  far  to» 
wards  displaying  his  own  unwortliiness. 
In  our  humble  opinion,  Moort*  shews 
off  in  very  small  ethgy  m  his  celebrated 
duello  and  reconciliation  business.  All 
the  hauteur  and  negative  conduct  of  the 
peer  could  not  daunt  the  little  gentle- 
man in  his  ficiwninu  pnlaver  and  attempts 
at  inane  comphmtiiLs,  until  he  con- 
tiived  to  sit  opposite  to  him  at  diimer  at 
the  house  ot  their  mutual  friend,  die 
author  of  XKe  Pleasuret  of  Memory, 
**  You  have  now  declan d  vonr?olf  ^nti^ 
fied,"  quoth  the  peer  to  llie  commoner. 
— Satisfied  I — Prudence,  the  poet  (but 
not  Mr.  Anaereott  Moore)  says,  ia  the 
heUer  y< m    ^  :i]our ;  but  this  principle 
is  capable  of  a  double  nnd  an  opposite 
interpretation  :  — \\  ith  brave  men  it 
operates  so, — that  however  slow  and 
eantious  they  may  be  in  incuifing  dia> 
putes,  when  once  committed  they  Know 
that,  if  they  would  have  the  approval 
of  the  world  and  of  their  own  hearts, 
they  must  onward ;  being  always,  how- 
ever, prepared  to  manifest  clemency 
towaras  any  foe  importuning  for  mercy. 
With  men»  however,  of  Mr.  Moore's 
moral  conformation,  itsoo[)er:\U  s,  th:it, 
as  soon  as  they  hear  the  first  gru\%l  of 
their  adversary,  they  gulp  down  their 
boisterous  irritation,  and,  becoming  as 
meek  as  audring  doves,  they  will  give 
their  persons  to  be  kicked  by  their  ad- 
versaries, if  it  should  so  suit  their  gra- 
ciousness,  and  submit  to  be  the  passive 
instruments  of  any  favour  of  that  and 
every  other  kind,  so  only  they  have  the 
final  Siitisfaclion  of  eating  salt  with  them 
at  the  table  of  some  mutual  friend; 
and  thus  sign  lasting  articles  of  peace 
and  friendship,  after  me  manner  of  the 
bearded  Arabs  of  the  desert.    If  Mr. 
Moore  had  received  an  ineulty  and  aU 
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the  world  fimcied  that  he  had,  no  coa- 
sidenitioa,  not  even  that  ot  marriage, 
•boald  liave  operated  asa  banier  tolit 
just  resentment.   However  hia  glowing 

indignation  might  have  been  cahned 
by  *'  \)v  ]ovo  of  kinflrrd  and  of  home," 
'which  lad  grown  upon  liim  since  the 
period  of  aggression,  still,  as  a  member 
of  aociety,  he  should  have  recollected, 
that  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  upon 
him,  nnd  that  it  behoved  him  to  fulfil 
a  duty,  —  however  conventional,  yet  an 
im^rative  duty  towards  that  society, 
inliich  bas  alwaj s  had  aeeondarj  and 
private  ways  of  avengmg  aecoodaiy 
and  private  grievances ;  although  we 
wish  to  Heaven  that  some  method 
were  discoverable  which  ^ould  do 
away  with  tha  fiktal  necessity  ofdoe^ 
ling ;  and  die  legislator  who  could  ef- 
fect this  good  for  the  world  ought  to 
have  his  name  written  in  letters  of  pi^old 
and  adamant,  for  the  deepest  admira* 
liMi  ^iflhewerid.— Enough,  however, 
of  the  quarrel  of  Mr.  Moore  with  the 
author  of  EngliA  Bard*  and  Seot^ 

Byron's  next  exliibition  was  in  tiie 
House  of  Lords,  where  he  spoke  his 
maiden  speech  with  oonsideiahie  suo- 
oeas  ;  ana  took  care  to  tell  Mr.  Dallas, 
whom  he  met  on  his  return  from  his 
place  of  triumph,  "  that  he  had,  by 
his  ordiortcal  display,  given  ium  tiie 
best  advertisement  ibr  Childe  HarokFi 

n 


«<It  ia,**M7*hiafakignipber,  "vpon 

this  latter  circumstance  that  I  have  ven- 
tured to  «tat«  my  suspicion,  that  there 
was  a  degree  of  woridly  maoagem^t  in 
making  his  first  appearance  in  the  House 
of  Lords  so  immrdiately  preceding  the 
publication  of  his  poem.  The  speech 
was,  indeed,  a  splendid  adfertJsenwnti 
but  the  greater  and  brighter  merits  of 
the  p<»em  soon  proved  thftt  it  was  not 
rei|ui»ite{  for  the  speech  made  no  im- 
pfeMion  >  hnt  the  poem  was  at  once  hailed 
with  deli|^t  and  admintion.  It  filled  a 
vacancy  m  the  public  mind,  whlrh  the 
excitement  and  indation  arisin^r  trum  the 
mighty  events  of  the  age  bed  created. 
The  world,  in  its  conditKm  and  drcom- 
»taiifT««,  was  prepared  tn  receive  a  work, 
so  original,  vigorous,  and  l»eautiful$  and 
the  reception  was  such  that  there  was  no 
undue  extravagance  in  the  noble  author 
saying  in  him  membra rxh inn,  '  I  awoke 
one  uiurniiig  and  fimnd  myseli  iumuus.' 

But  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  mvd 
in  such  triumphant  Kticce^^s  with  impu- 
nity. If  the  p'rent  spirits  of  the  timp! 
were  smitten  with  astonishment  at  the 
splendonr  of  the  rising  fire,  the  imps  and 
ehres  of  maUjgnity  and  malice  ihitterad 


their  bat-wings  in  all  directions.  Thme 
whom  the  poet  bad  afflicted  in  his  satire, 
and  who  had  mnained  quietly  ewwchiiy 
with  lacerated  shoulders  in  the  hopediat 
their  flaf^ellaiion  would  be  forfrotte?!.  B?id 
that  the  avenging  demon  who  had  so 
panished  their  imbecility  woold  pass 
away,  were  terrified  fnmi  tlicir  obscu- 
rity. They  came  like  moths  to  the 
caudle ;  and  sarcasms  in  the  satire  which 
had  long  been  nnheeJed,  in  the  beKof 
that  they  woidd  soon  be  foi^otten,  were 
felt  to  have  been  barbed  with  irremediaUe 
renom,  when  they  l>elield  tlie  avenger 

•Towering  in  his  jtridc  of  place."* 

We  now  approaci]  ioward«?  the  year 
1813.  His  nuoe  was  great,  for  the 
fiune  of  CUtlife  Jibrotfww  at  its  tower- 
ing zenith,  and  in  rapid  succession  he 

had  produced  the  Giaour  9x\6.  the  Bridie 
of'  Abydos.  His  society  was  courted, 
as  the  society  of  all  fasluouables  has 
been,  fiom  even  before  the  time  when 
Augustus  sat  between  bis  fiiaro  and 
his  Flaccus,  and  fsicetiously  exclaimed 
against  lii?  sorrowful  situation,  as  beinff 
placed  inttr  suspiria  ct  lucltis  —  ana 
Byron  became  the  observed  of  ali  ob-> 
serreiSy  even  to  a  greater  degree  than 
periiaps  he  wished,  as  the  following 
story,  which  Mr.  (r:\\i  very  happily 
calls  the  Lady's  Tnvjedy,  will  suffi- 
cienily  excuipiity.  it  is  useful — as  are 
all  the  other  circumstances  we  hare 
adduced — because  it  is  a  link  in  that 
chain  of  evidence  which  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  produce  in  elucidatkm  of 
tlie  rout's  chaiariLr. 

*^  It  forms  no  part  of  the  plan  of  this 
worii  to  repeat  the  gossip  and  tattle  of 
private  society;  but  occurrences  happened 
to  Lord  Bynm  which  enjfaged  ^mth,  and 
some  of  them  cannot  well  be  yassed  over 
unnoticed.  One  of  these  took  place  dur- 
Ing  the  spring  of  this  year;  and  having 
been  a  subject  of  newspaper  remark,  it 
may  with  less  impropriety  be  mentioned 
tium  others,  whldi  were  more  indeco- 
rously made  the  topics  of  general  dis* 
ctissimi.  The  incident  alhided  to  was  • 
an  extravagant  scene  enacted  by  a  lady 
of  high  rank,  at  a  rout  given  by  Ledj 
Hm^cote;  in  which,  in  revenge,  as  n 
was  reported,  for  having  been  rejected 
by  Lord  Byron,  she  made  a  suicidal  at« 
tempt  with  an  instrument,  which  scaicsly 
penetrated,  if  it  could  even  indict  any 
permanent  mark  on,  the  skin. 

The  insane  attachment  of  this  ec- 
centric lady  to  his  lordship  was  well 
known ;  insane  in  the  only  epithet  that 
can  he  applied  tn  the  actions  of  a  married 
woman,  who,  in  the  di»guiiie  of  her  pi^pe, 
Aang  herself  to  a  man  who,  as  idm  toM 
aineod  of  mine^  was  ashamed  to  be  in 
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love  with  her,  because  she  was  nut  b^u- 
flftd— sa  expranhm  at  onee  eoiiinit  and 

just,  evincinp:  a  slirewd  jMJrc^'piion  of  the 
springs  of  his  lordship's  conduct,  and  the 
acuteoess,  blended  with  frenzy  and  ta- 
lent, wUdi  distinguished  herself.  Lord 
Byron unqnestiouably, nt  that  timr,  cared 
little  for  her.  In  shewing  me  her  pic- 
ture, some  two  or  three  days  after  tlie 
affair,  and  laughing  at  the  absurdity  of 
it,  he  bestowed  on  }ipr  the  endearinjr  di- 
minutive of  vixen,  with  a  hard-hearted 
adjective  that  I  judidously  omit. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  tragical 
flourish  was  never  very  well  inidersto<Kl ; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  evening  she  had 
made  several  attempts  to  fasten  on  his 
lordship,  and  was  shunned  ;  certain  it  is, 
she  had  not,  like  Burke  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  premedttately  brought  a  dag- 
ger in  her  retiaile  on  purpose  for  we 
aoene;  but,  seeing  herself  an  object  of 
scorn,  slip  ^ctv^hI  the  first  weapon  slio 
could  lind— t»ume  said  a  pair  of  scissors 
— othen,  more  acandalously,  a  broken 
jelly-glass,  and  attempted  an  incision  of 
the  juL'iUnr,  to  tlie  consternation  of  all 
the  dowagers,  and  the  pathetic  admira- 
tion  of  evory  min  who  witnemed  or 
heard  of  the  mptnra." 

'  We  dislike  this  sweeping  denuncia- 
tion against  "  every  miss,"  because,  if 
ever  there  is  a  period  wlirn  the  female 
breast  is  capnljle  of  enicrKiining:  a  pu- 
rity of  feeling,  and  urcoatiding  aiiec- 
lion,  and,  by  the  same  rule,  of  hatred 
of  vice,  in  whatever  guise  it  may  ap- 
pear— it  is  when  women  are  mis-xruy  and 
are  uncontaminatcd  with  the  artirtcesof 
society,  and  unhackneyed  in  the  ways 
of  its  deceit  and  turpitude.  But  let  this 
pass.  The  biographer  continues. 

^  Lord  Byron,  at  the  time,  was  Im 

another  room,  talking  with  Prince  K  , 

when  Lord  P  came,  with  a  face  full 

of  consternation,  and  told  them  what 
had  happened.  The  cruel  poet,  instead 
of  heing  apfitated  \ty  the  tidings,  or  stand, 
ing  in  tlie  smallest  d^ree  in  need  of  a 
smelling-bottle,  knitted  his  scow],  and 
said,  with  a  contemptuous  indiffsrence, 
*  It  is  onlv  a  trick.'  All  things  consi- 
dered, he  was,  perhaps,  not  uncharitable; 
and  a  man  of  lest  vanitv  would  have  felt 
pretty  much  as  his  lordship  appeared  to 
do  on  tliL'  occasion.  The  whole  affair 
was  eminently  ridiculous ;  and  what  in- 
eressed  the  absurdity  was  a  letter  she 
addressed  to  a  friend  of  mine  on  the 
subject,  and  which  he  thought  too  good 
to  be  reserved  only  for  his  own  partiou- 
kr  study.** 

In  the  same  year,  Lord  Byron  pro- 
posed for  Miss  Milbanke,  whom  he 
subsequently  married.  The  observa- 
tions by  Mr.  Gall  are  truly  valuable ; 


and  tiie  following  observations  by  the 
Poet  hiflDself  are  worth  remembering 
when  we  would  find  reasons  for  his 

strange  conduct. 

"  Lord  Byron  v^'as  so  much  the  agent 
of  impulses,  that  he  could  not  keep  long 
in  unison  with  the  world,  or  in  harmony 
with  his  friends.  Without  malice,  or 
thp  in'^tiiration  of  any  ill  spirit,  he  was 
continually  provoking  malignity  and  re- 
venge. His  verses  on  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte weeping,  and  his  other  merciless 
satire  on  her  father,  hegothim  no  frietuls, 
and  armed  the  hatred  of  his  enemies. 
There  was,  indeed,  something  like  in- 
gratitude in  the  attack  on  tlw  Regent, 
for  his  royal  highness  hnr\  heen  particu- 
larly civil ;  had  intimated  a  wish  to  have 
hhn  introduced  to  htm ;  and  Byron,  fond 
cf  the  distinction,  spoke  of  it  with  a 
sense  of  certification.  These  instances, 
as  well  as  others,  of  gratuitous  q>leen, 
onlv  justified  the  misrspresentatiou 
whioh  had  been  insinuated  against  him- 
self,  and  what  was  humour  in  his  nature 
was  ascribed  to  vice  in  his  principles. 

^  Befors  the  year  was  at  an  end,  his 
popolarity  was  evidently  beginning  to 
wane  :  of  thi^  he  was  conscious  himself, 
and  braved  tiie  frequent  attacks  on  liis 
duuraeter  and  genius  with  an  afectatioiL 
of  indifTri  L-TK  under  which  those  who 
had  at  all  obser\'ed  the  sinRiilar  associa- 
tions of  his  recollections  and  ideas  must 
have  discerned  the  symptooM  of  a  stsange 
disease.  He  was  tamted  with  an  Herod- 
ian  malady  of  the  mind  ;  his  thoutrhts 
were  often  hateful  to  himseli ;  but  there 
was  an  ecstasy  in  conception,  as  if  deUght 

could  I>e  mingled  with  horror.  I  think, 
however,  he  strmrL^Jpfl  to  master  the  fa- 
tality, and  that  ius  resolution  to  marry 
was  dictated  by  an  honooraUe  desire  to 
give  hoiitages  to  society  against  the  wild 
wilfulness  of  his  imagination, 

**  It  is  a  curious  aiul  a  mystical  fact, 
that  at  the  period  to  which  I  am  aUuding*, 
and  a  very  short  time,  only  a  little  rnontn, 
before  he  successfully  solicited  the  hand 
of  Miss  Milbanke,  }>eing  at  Newstead, 
he  fancied  that  he  sawuC  ghoSt  of  Uie 
monk  wlikh  is  supposed  to 'haunt  the 
abtiey,  and  to  make  its  ominous  appear- 
ance when  misfortune  or  death  impends 
over  the  master  of  the  mansion.— The 
story  of  the  ajjparition,  in  thi-  sixteenth 
canto  of  Don  Juan,  is  derived  from  this 
fimiily  legend ;  and  Norman  Abbey,  in 
the  thirteenth  of  the  same  poem,  is  a  ridi 
and  elaborate  description  of  N^'^rstp:^d. 

After  his  proposal  to  Miss  Miibanke 
had  been  accepted  a  oonstdersble  time, 
nearlv  three  months  elapsed  befcne  the 
marriage  was  complet«'d,  in  conseipience 
of  the  embarrassed  condition  in  which, 
when  the  necessary  setUemeats  were  le 
he  made,  he  found  his  affairs.  This  state 
of  things,  with  the  previous  unhappy 
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,  with  himself,  and  anger  at  nfafiirtnaa  darkened  his  spirit,  and  the 

the  world,  was  ill  calculated  to  gladden  ceremony  was  perftirmed  with  <;nrrificial 

bis  nuptials :  but,  besides  these  re&l  evils^  feeiio|^,  and  those  dark  and  chilling 

Ilia  mind  wai  aired  wiUt  gloomy  preaen-  civemnataiMei  wUeh  1m  Iiaa  to  toodui 

timenti^  a  abadov  cf  lome  advanoing  Ingly  deaoribad  inibel>fMM« 

*  I  saw  him  atand 

Before  an  altar  with  a  gentle  bride  ; 

Her  face  was  fair,  Imt  wa»  not  that  wliich  mado 

The  starlight  of  his  boyhood  ; — he  stuud 

Even  at  the  altar,  o^er  hb  brow  there  came 

The  selfsame  aspect,  and  the  quivering  abode 

That  in  the  antique  orator)'  shook 

His  bosom  in  its  sditude ;  and  then— . 

As  in  that  hour — a  moment  o*er  his  ftee 

The  tnhlpt  of  unutterable  thouglits 

Was  traced — and  then  it  faded  as  it  came, 

And  ha  atood  eafan  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 

The  falCerii^  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words. 

And  fill  things  reeled  around  him  :  he  could  see 

Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should  have  been-. 

But  the  old  mansion  and  the  aocuatomM  hall. 

And  the  remembered  chambefa,  and  the  place, 

The  day,  the  liour,  the  sunshine  and  the  »hade^ 

All  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour 

And  heff  who  waa  Ua  destiny,  came  baok| 

And  diroat  diemaelTea  tgtween  him  and  the  Hf^U* 

This  is  very  affectingly  described  | 

nnd  his  yn-ose  description  benrs  testimony 
to  its  correctness.  <  It  had  been  predicted, 
by  Mrs.  Williams,  that  twenty-seven  was 
to  be  a  dangerous  age  for  me.  The 
fortune- rellincf  witch  waa  right  :  it  was 
destined  to  prove  so.  I  Khali  never  forget 
the  2d  (tf  January,  1815;  Lady  Byron 
was  the  only  unconcerned  person  pre- 
sent ;  Ladv  Noel,  her  mother,  cried  ; 
I  tremUed  like  a  leal,  made  the  wrong 
reapqnses,  and,  after  the  ceremony,  called 
her  Miss  Milbanke. 

** '  There  is  a  singnlar  history  attached 
to  the  ring.  The  very  day  the  match 
waa  eondttded,  a  ring  ef  my  mother*B, 
that  had  been  lo^t,  was  dug  up  by  the 
gardener  at  Newstead.  I  thought  it  wns 
sent  on  purpose  for  the  wedding ;  but,  my 
notfier^a  tnarriage  had  not  been  a  for- 

tTinntn  one,  nnd  this  ring  was  doomed  tO 
lie  tlie  seal  uf  an  uubappier  union  still. 

**  '  After  the  ordeal  was  over,  we  set 
off  for  a  country-seat  of  Sir  Ralph's, 
(Lady  B.*s  father,)  and  I  was  surprised 
at  the  arrangements  for  the  journey,  and 
aomewhat  out  of  humour,  to  find  the 
lady*s-maid  stuck  between  me  and  my 
bride.  It  was  nifher  t'>n  enrlv  to  a.<;sume 
the  husband  ;  so  1  was  forced  to  submit, 
Imt  it  waa  not  with  a  very  good  grace. 
I  have  bean  aocnaed  of  saying,  on  getting 
intr>  the  <?irriage,  that  I  TiHd  married 
l«ady  lU  ron  out  of  spite,  and  because  she 
had  refnaed  me  twice.  Though  I  was, 
for  a  moment,  vexed  at  her  prudery,  or 
whatever  you  mnv  chooHe  to  call  it,  if  I 
had  made  so  uncuvalier,  not  to  &i\y  brutal, 
a  apeeeh,  I  am  oonvinoed  Lady  Hyron 
would  instantly  biive  left  the  carriage  to 
me  and  the  maid.  She  bad  spirit  enough 


to  have  dme  so,  and  woold  properly  hav0 
resented  the  affront.  Our  honeymoon 
was  not  all  sunshine ;  it  had  its  clouds. 

'  I  was  not  so  young  when  my  father 
died  but  that  I  perfectlv  remember  him, 

and  ]iad  a  very  early  horror  of  matri- 
mony,  from  the  sight  of  domestic  broils : 
this  reding  came  over  me  ver^  strongly 
at  my  wedding.  Scnathing  whispered  me 
that  I  was  sealing  my  own  death-warrant. 
I  am  a  great  believer  in  presentiments  t 
Socratea*a  demon  waanot  a  dedoni  Monk 
Lewis  liad  his  monitor ;  and  Napoieon 
many  warnings.  At  the  last  moment 
I  would  have  retreated,  could  i  have  done 
ao ;  I  eaUed  to  mind  a  fi^end  of  mine, 
who  had  married  ayoun^,  beautifiil, 
rich  girl,  and  yet  was  misemhlp ;  he  had 
strongly  urged  me  again&t  putting  my 
nedt  in  the  aaaie  yoke.'  ** 

Hia  connubial  mutuality,  as  Mr. 

Coleridge  would  say,  w.is  short-lived. 
He  separated  from  his  wife — for  what 
reason  is,  and  most  likelv  ever  will  be, 
unknown  —  and  determined  to  reside 
abroad.  He  set  sail  for  Ostend  on  the 
25th  of  April,  1816,  and,  after  visiting 
Waterloo,  where  he  indulged  in  feel- 
ings which  were  only  prompted  by  a 
**  peevish  ill-will  towards  England," 
where  all  hia  woea  had  originated  from 
tiie  bitter  fountain  of  arrogant  self,  he 
proceeded  to  Switzerland  by  the  way 
of  tlip  majestic  Rhine.  Of  this  tour, 
the  tlnrd  canto  of  Cliilde  Harold  is  a 
commemoration.  Manfredy  and  tfie 
PrUoner  of  Chillmy  are  the  fruits  of 
his  sojourn  in  the  land  of  lakes,  and 
mistiii  and  mountains. 
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«  Of  the  first,"  «ay«  Mr.  (ialt,  'Mt  i« 
nnnec^sary  to  tajr  more;  but  Uie  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  poetli  trtMlU»g 
auoMraoduawbook  has  been  supfMNiA  to 
contain  the  germ  of  the  tragedy : 

"  '  September  22, 1816._Left  Thunn 
In  a  boat,  wMdi  earned  us  the  length  of 
ibfl  lake  in  three  hours.  The  lake  small, 
but  the  bfiTiks  fine ;  rocks  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  Landed  at  Newhuui>e ; 
paitedIntari«dMii;  entared  upon  a  range 
af  woeom  beyond  all  dwcription  or  pn- 
vimis  conception  ;  pass^^d  a  rock  benn?);*^ 
au  tuscriplion— two  l>rotber8,  one  mur- 
dwed  Miber ;  just  the  place  for  it. 
Aftitt  a  Tariet7  of  windings,  came  to  an 
enormo!!!!  rock  ;  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  (the  J  ungtraw)  elaciers ;  tor« 
renti^one  of  Aete  nine  nondred  feet 
visible  descent.  Lodge  at  the  curate*a  { 
•et  out  to  M>e  the  valley.  Heard  an 
avalanche  iali  like  thunder  I  glaciers : 
enonnoos  atom  oomei  on  $  draper,  and 
lightning,  and  hall,  all  in  perfection, 
and  beautiful.  The  torrent  is  in  slmpc, 
curvioff  over  the  rock,  like  tiie  tail  oi  the 
wUte  nofae  ttraaming  in  ^e  wind,  just 
as  might  be  conceived  would  be  that  of 
the  pale  hnr^e  on  which  Death  is  mounted 
In  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  neither  mist  nor 
water,  bat  •  something  between  both  $ 
its  immense  he? frht  pvesawave,  a  curve 
.—a  spreading  here,  a  condensation  there 
•-wonderful,  iudescrib2d)le  I 

<««  September  23. -..Ascent  of  the 
TTinpr^fn,  tin?  drrit  (Varqent  shintnp  like 
truth  on  one  side ;  ou  the  other,  the 
clouds  roBe  from  the  opposite  valley, 
curling  up  perpendieakur  precipioes,  like 
the  foam  of  the  ocean  of  hell  diirin^  a 
spring-tule.  It  was  white  aud  sulphury, 
and  immeasurably  deep  in  appearance. 
Tlie  eide  we  aaewided  waa,  ef  eowaai 
wn  of  lopreolplteaa  a  aataaet  tait,  ok 


arriving  at  the  sammtt,  looked  down 
on  the  other  side  upon  a  boiling  sea  of 
doud,  dashing  against  tlieora^  on  wfaldi 
we  Blood.  Arrived  at  the  6reenderw(^y 
mounted  and  rode  to  the  hij^her  glucier ; 
twilight,  but  distinct — very  iine.  Gla- 
der  uke  a  fromi  harricane ;  starJight 
beautiful.  The  whole  of  the  day  was  H  r  i  ( , 
and,  in  point  of  weather,  as  the  day  in 
which  Paradise  was  made.  Passed  whole 
woods  of  withered  aines-^all  witiierad, 
trunks  stripped  and.  lifiBless^  done  by  a 
dngle  winter.* 

**  Undoubtedly,  in  these  brief  and 
abrapt,  but  niasteily  teadiesy  liints  for 
the  scen^  of  Manfred  jsm.^  be  discerned, 
Imt  I  can  perceive  nf>thinp^  in  them  which 
bears  the  least  likelihood  to  th^r  liaving 
iaflnenced  the  conception  of  that  snblime 
work. 

There  has  always  been,  from  the 
first  publication  oi  Manfred^  a  strange 
misapprehension  with  respect  to  it  in  the 

public  mind.  The  whole  poem  has  been 
misTinderstnod  ;  and  the  odious  suppoai« 
tion,  that  a&crib^  the  ieariul  mystery 
and  remorse  of  the  hero  to  a  foul  ^Mission 
for  his  Slater,  is  probably  one  of  those 
coarse  im;iginations  which  hnrc  g-niwn 
out  ut  the  calumnies  aud  ac<.uhaiions 
heaped  open  the  anther.  How  can  it 
have  happened  that  none  of  the  critics 
have  notir^^d,  tluit  the  story  is  derived 
from  the  human  imcriiices  supposed  to 
have  been  In  use  among  the  etodentaof 
the  black  art  ? 

Manfred  is  represented  as  being 
actuated  by  an  insatiable  curiosity — a 
passion  to  know  the  finhiddcn  secrets  of 

the  wnrM.  The  sccnp  opens  with  him 
at  his  midnight  studies — his  lamp  is 
almost  burnt  out— aud  he  has  been 
searching  for  knowledge,  and  hai 
Isaad  Ity  hot  only  iliat 


*  Sorrow  is  knowledge*   They  who  know  the 

Jlust  mourn  the  deepest  o*er  the  fatal  trutfiy 
The  tree  of  knowledcre  is  iint  that  of  life. 
Philosophy,  and  science,  aud  the  springs 
Of  wonder,  and  the  wisdom  ef  the  woody 
I  hare  essayed,  and  in  mv  mind  there  is 
A  power  to  make  these  subject  to  itselL* 

He  is  engaged  IneaBingsphrlietnd,  hiddiiiff»  and  adt  hfan  what  be  wanH  ? 
attheiiMwitaMeitpBeoseds,iheyoheyhfa    Ho  npuesi « FofgeifiilBaii.* 


'  FIRST  SPIRIT. 

Of  what— of  whom-^and  why? 

MAHFRXB. 

Of  that  which  is  within  me  ;  read  it  thevOM 
Ye  know  it,  and  I  cannot  utter  it* 

SFIRIT* 

We  can  bat  give  tliee  that  whidb  wg possess;'— 

Ask  of  us  "fnhjects,  sovereignity,  the  power 
O'er  earth,  the  whole  or  portion,  or  a  sign 
Which  shall  oontrd  the  dements,  whereof 
We  are  the  dominatloii.  Eadi  and  all 
ThsseshaUbethiMb 
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MAKFEED. 
Oblivion,  self^blivion— 
Can  ye  not  wrii^  from  oul  the  hidden  feaioM 
Ye  fliler  to  proAuelyf  whiA  I  tdc  ? 

8PIKIT* 

It  is  not  in  our  esseno^  !n  oor  ririH» 
But  thou  saay*8t  die. 

Wm  death  bestow  it  on  ma? 

We  art)  immortal,  aud  do  not  forget. 

We  are  etenud ;  end  to  in  the  fut 

1%  ■■  the  Aatnra,  present — Art  thoa  aiitwer*d  f 

MANFRED. 

Ye  mock  me ;  but  the  power  which  brought  ye  here 
Hath  made  vm  mine.— 8i«fet  t  leoffaotatmf  will; 

The  mind,  tne  spirit,  the  Primiethean  Vpukf 
The  lightning  of  my  being,  is  as  brig'ht, 
Pervading,  and  far-darting,  as  your  own. 
And  sball  not  yidd  to  youn,  thoogh  cooped  in  clay. 
Aoawwy  or  I  wQl  teach  you  what  1  aai. 

SPIRIT. 

We  answer  as  we  answered.   Our  reply 
le  even  in  tiiine  own  worde. 

MANFRED. 

Why  say  ye  so  ? 

SPIRIT. 

If,  as  thou  say*st,  thine  ewence  he  as  oort, 

Ve  Ii.ive  replied,  in  telling  thee  the  thing 
Mortals  caU  death  hath  nought  to  do  with  us. 

MAVFRED. 

I,  then,  have  edl*d  yon  firmn  yoor  roalmi  In  vain.' 

Thh  impretrive  and  original  scene  should  he  desire  foiifetfafaiest  ?  Has  he 

prepares  the  reader  to  wonder,  why  it  is  not  committed  a  great  secret  sin  f  What 

that  MnrifrH  h  ho  (^t*sirmis  to  drink  of  is  it  ^    He  al!Mde«?  to  his  sister;  and  in 

Lethe.    He  has  acquired  dominiou  over  bis  subsequent  interview  with  the  Witch 

■piritt,  and  Iw  findlH  In  the  poemrien  wegatheradreadfblnftaningoonceming 

of  the  power,  that  hnowledge  has  only  her  fate.  Her  blood  has  been  thed — not 

hrriTijybt  him  srtrrAw.  They  tell  hira  he  by  iiif^  hniid,  nor  in  punishment,  bnt  in 
is  immortal,  and  what  he  siilftrs  is  as  the  siiaduw  and  occultations  of  some 
iMKtingalahable  as  Mi  own  being ;  why    nmittenhle  erinw  ami  oqfitsry. 

'  She  was  like  me  in  lineaments ;  her  eyes, 
Her  hair,  her  features,  all  to  the  very  tone 
Even  of  her  voice,  they  said  were  like  to  min^ 
But  soften'd  aU,  and  temper'd  into  beauty. 
She  had  the  same  lone  thooglitt  and  wanderings. 
The  quest  of  hidden  knowlMgt,  and  a  mind 
To  comprehend  the  univenfie  ;  nor  these 
Alone— >but,  with  them,  gentler  powers  than  mine, 
Pity,  and  smiles,  and  tears,  which  I  had  not  $ 
And  tenderness — but  that  I  had  for  her; 
IFumilitv  —  and  tbat  I  never  had. 
Her  fauiu  were  mine — her  virtues  were  her  own. 
I  Iflfod  h«v  tmi  destroyed  hor.*. 

WITCH. 

With  thy  hand  ? 

XAXFREO. 

Not  with  my  hand,  hat  heart.— whieh  hrolie  her  hevt. 

It  gazed  on  mine,  and  withered.    I  have  shed 
Bloody  but  not  her*s  ;  and  yet  her  blood  waS  shed. 

1  saw,  imd  could  not  stanch  it.' 

^  There  is  in  this  little  scene,  perhaps,  Insatiate  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  ma« 

tlio  deepest  pathos  ever  expressed.  But  naded  with  guilt.  It  indieatae  that  his 

it  !s  not  of  its  beauty  that  I  am  treating ;  sister  Astarte  had  been  self'i^acrificed  in 

my  object  in  noticing  it  here  is,  that  it  tbe  pnr'tnit  of  their  magical  knowledge, 

may  be  considered  in  connexion  with  iiuman  sacrifices  were  supposed  to  be 

that  when  Manfred  appean  with  his  among  tho  inltlatB  pn^l^Mloiiibl^tiflSby  Go<^le 
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demons  that  have  their  purposes  in  magic 
— as  well  as  compacts  sigiaad  wiUi  uie 
L1(»<«1  of  the  self-sold.  There  was  also 
a  dark  Egyptian  art^  of  which  the 
knowledge  and  the  efficacy  could  only 
be  obtaioiBd  by  the  novitiate*!  procuring 
a  voliiTitnry  vtctilD-^the  dearest  oliject 
to  hiiiiKelf,  and  to  whom  he  also  was 
the  deerest;  and  the  primary  spring 
of  ]lynm*e  tragedy  lie*,  I  ooneeive^  in 


a  sacrifice  of  that  kind  hnffng  been 
petfonned,  without  obtaining  tkit  ban. 

ptness  t\liirh  the  vntnry  expected  would 
be  found  in  the  knowledge  and  power 
purchased  et  audi  m  price.  His  ^ter 
was  aacrificed  in  vain.  The  manner  of 
the  sacrifice  is  not  divulgefJ  ;  \t  is 
darkly  intimated  to  have  been  done 
nmidst  tbe  perturbatiopi  of  •"■■"■tliiiig 
herriUe. 


*  Night  after  night,  fof  years, 
He  hath  pursued  long  vigila  in  thb  tower 

Without  a  witnp«;«!.    T  ]inve  Twn  T\  it!iiT\  li-m^ 

So  have  we  ali  been  ofttiiues ;  but  from  it. 

Or  its  contents,  it  were  impossible 

To  draw  oonduaiona  H!»»olute  of  aught 

Ill's  f<:fTidies  tenfl  to.    To  bp  sure,  there  is 

One  cliamber  where  none  enter—  •  •  • 

Count  Manfred  was,  as  now,  within  liis  tower; 

How  occupied  we  know  not— but  with  bia. 

The  sole  companion  ofliis  wanderings 

And  watchings — her — whom  of  ail  earthly  things 

Tluit  lived,  the  only  thing  he  seemed  to  love.* 


**  With  admirable  taste,  and  in  thrill, 
iug  augmentation  of  the  horror,  Uie  poet 
leerea  the  deed  wbieh  waa  done  in  that 

unappnnrhaltlf  chamber  undlvnl|.r<'d, 
while  we  are  darkly  taught,  that  w  iil  in 
it  lie  the  relics,  or  the  a&hes,  of  the  '  uue 
without  •  tomb.*** 

From  Switzerland  Byron  went  to 

Venice,  and  composed  hn  fourth  canto 
of  t'fiihic  liarolUf  Bippo,  and  the  Ode 
to  the  Qut  cn  of  the  Adrmtic.  The 
Latnent  of  Tasso  was  written  previ- 
oualy  to  bia  arrival  at  that  city; 
thence  he  removed  to  Ravenna,  and 
here  was  fonncd  his  intimacy  with  the 
Countess  Guiccioli,  who,  having  quar- 
relled with  the  old  man  her  husband, 
and  being,  by  the  sanctioii  of  the  Pope's 
legate,  about  to  be  shut  up  in  a  convent 
for  life,  was  smuggled  by  Lord  Byron 
ont  of  the  city.  The  poet  mixed  in  the 
pioLs  of  the  Carbonari,  and,  by  intima- 
tion from  tlie  government,  removed  to 
Piaa.  Previously,  however,  to  the  meo^ 
lion  of  this  change  of  abode,  ^Ir.  Gait 
takes  occasion  to  make  tft  following 
very  pertinent  and  perspicuous  observa- 
tions on  Uie  moral  tendency  of  his  hero. 

1  have  never  been  able  to  under, 
atand  why  it  baa  bean  ao  often  supposed 
that  Lord  Byron  was  actuated  in  the 
composition  of  his  different  works  by  any 
other  motive  than  enjoyment ;  perhaps  no 
poet  had  ever  leas  of  an  ulterior  purpose 
in  his  mind  during:  the  fits  of  inspiration 
(for  the  epithet  may  l>c  applied  correctly 
tu  iiiiii,  and  to  the  mood&  iu  which  he  was 
lUMnistomed  to  write)  than  this  singular 
and  impassioned  man.    Those  wlio  ima- 

S*ae  that  he  had  any  intention  to  impair 
•  reverence  due  to  religion^  or  to 


%veaken  the  h'm^os  of  moral  action,  give 
him  credit  for  far  more  design  and 
prospective  purpose  than  he  poasaaaad. 
'i'liey  could  liave  known  nothing  of  the 
man,  the  main  defect  of  whose  character, 
in  relation  to  every  thing,  was  in  having 
too  little  of  the  element  or  principle  ef 
purpose.  He  was  a  thing  of  imj  nl'jes  ; 
and  to  judge  of  what  he  either  ^.L■(i  or 
did,  as  the  resiUts  of  predeiermiuatiou, 
waa  not  only  to  do  die  haraheat  injn«tfoe, 
but  to  shew  a  total  ignorance  of  In's 
character.  His  whole  fault,  the  darkest 
course  of  those  flights  and  deviations 
from  profwiety  whldi  have  drawn  upon 
liim  the  severest  animadvpr^tnTu  Inv  in 
the  unbridled  state  of  his  impulses,  lie 
felt,  but  never  reasoned.  I  am  led  to 
make  these  obaervatlons  by  noticing  the 
ungracinus,  or  more  justly,  the  illiberal 
spirit  in  which  the  Prophecy  qf  Bante^ 
whidi  waa  published  with  the  Marino 
FoUffia,  haa  been  treated  by  the  anony- 
mous author  of  Memoirs  of  tkt  I^fs  0mt 
Writings  oj  Lord  Bifron.'*^ 

Mr.  Gait  has  very  ingeuiou:>iy  sup- 
posed that  we  have  the  impenooatioa 

of  Byron  himself  in  the  cbanusier  of 
Sardanapalus.  He  further  argues  on 
the  probability  of  the  poet's  lady  being 
the  true  Zariua,  and  the  Guiccioli 
being  the  Greek  girl  and  enthusiast 
Mjririia.  This  portion  ia  done  with 
much  point  and  extreme  neatoesa»  aav* 
ing  that  part  only  where  he  argues  tlie 
similarity  of  the  King  of  Assyria  with 
Hamlet  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  How 
the  hiogniplier  has  contrived  to  con- 
fuse the  respective  identities  of  the 
two  characters,  is  to  iis  snriirisin^ ; 
for  no  two  persons  ran  be  more  iV\<- 
tiuct  tlian  Sardaaapuiub  and  the  ^u^Ui- 
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man,  whose  purposes  of  just  ven- 
geance must  needs  be  eukiudled  by  a 
commtiiiicatioD  fiom  the  world  of  spi- 
rits. SardanapaluSy  who  is  a  self- 
agent,  with  positive  moral  weakness 
lends  a  willin::;  par  to  the  glozing 
temptations  of  worldly  sensuali^,  and 
falls  ihe  victim  of  a  corrupted  naCore. 
Not  80|  however,  with  the  jrouthful 
and  the  royal  Dane:  his  is  only  a 
negative  vveakness.  His  purposes  are 
good,  his  perceptions  of  rigiit  and 
wrong  are  distinct,  he  is  fully  aware  of 
the  principles  of  moral  recdtndei  and» 
wiib  Uie  consciousn^  of  honourable 
and  retrnl  birth,  his  mind  is  franght 
Vr  itli  till'  full  i(ien  of  the  dignity  of  his 
mdividuai  statiuu,  and  of  those  con- 
stituent qtualities  which  Ibim  the  m- 
l^gnd  of  goodness.  But  this  goodness 
is  an  abstract  essence — a  divinity  re- 
moved far  from  his  sphere  of  action, 
yet  exercising  an  uiliuence  upon  him : 
he  gazes  upon  it  in  sflent  awe^  he 
owns  its  excellence,  its  beni^unt 
powers,  yet  will  not  bend  down  a 
devoted  worshipper,  and  pray  for  its 
interposition  on  his  behalf.  He  is  a 
sun  of  infinn  purpose,  and  a  vscil- 
lating  <3eBtiire.  This  character  teaches 
a  high  lesson,  if  it  be  rightly  under- 
stood. Heaven  expects  us  to  do  our 
du^  upon  earth;  the  performance 
must  be  positive  smd  true.  Confiding 
frith  IB  not  infiicient — negative  Tiitne 
is  not  sufficient — procrastinated  exe- 
cution is  not  sufficient  — the  mere 
avoidance  of  evil  is  not  sufficient :  the 
agent  must  forward  —  forward  —  foi- 
n^id^neither  looking  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  kft;  and,  casting  aside  all 
the  weaknesses  of  heart,  must  fulfil 
the  behest  of  his  mighty  Master,  and 
viodicate  his  ways  amongst  the  crear 
tnree  of  this  nether  world*  AU  Ger- 
man TCholars  must  remember  the  elo- 
qtient,  hjrrhly  poetical  explanation  of 
the  mystery  of  Hamlet's  existence, 
given  by  the  glorious  Guthe,  in  the 
pages  or  his  WUMn  Mekier,  We 
cannot  forbear  inserting  an  extract 
from  tiiat  fnigmont  of  vivid  and  just 
criticism;  and,  in  order  tn  please  the 
general  reader,  we  make  u  from  Mr. 
Thomfli  Carlyle*8  admuable  transla- 
tioo  of  the  Uerman's  most  admiiahle 
novel. 

"  *  Figvure  to  yourselves  this  youtli,' 
**  cried  he,  *  this  son  of  princes ;  con- 
**  ceive  him  vividly — bring  his  state 
before  jour  eyes — and  then  observe 
him  when  he  lesms  that  his  fiitber^s 

▼OL.  II.  VO.  II. 


spirit  walks  1    Stand  by  him  in  the 

terrors  of  the  night,  when  the  ve* 
**  nerable  riwst  itself  appears  befine 
"  him.  A  norrid  shudder  passes  over 
"him — bespeaks  to  the  mysterious 
"  form  —  he  sees  it  beckon  him  —  he 

follows  it,  and  hears.  The  fearful 
^  accosation  of  his  uncle  rings  in  his 
^  ears^the  summons  to  revenge**«nd 
"  the  piercing,  ofUrepeated  pnyer, 
"  *  Remember  me  I' 

*  And  when  the  ghost  has  vanished, 

loAo  is  it  that  stands  before  us?  A 
^  young  hero  panting  for  vengeance  ? 
"  A  prince  by  birth,  rejoicing  to  be 
"  called  to  punisli  the  usurper  of  his 
"  crown  ?  fio  1  Trouble  and  astonish- 
**  ment  take  hold  of  the  solitary  young 
«  man :  he  grows  bitter  against  smiling 
"  villains,  swears  that  he  will  not 
"  forget  the  spirit,  and  concludes  with 
*^  the  expressive  ejaculation : 

*  The  time  is  oat  cf  joint.  O,  eaiied 

spite  f 

That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right  V 

"  '  In  these  words,  I  imagine,  will 
be  found  the  key  to  Hamlet's  whole 
prooedure.  To  me  it  is  dear,  fliat 
^Shakspeare  meant,  in  the  present 
"  case,  to  represent  the  effects  of  a 
"  great  action  laid  upon  a  soul  unjil 
for  the  performance  of  it.    In  this 
"  view  the  whole  piece  seems  to  me 
'^to  be  composed.  An  oak-tree  is 
planted  in  a  costly  jar,  which  should 
"  nave  home  only  ]>fori«i,Tnt  flowers  in 
"  its  bosom ;  the  roots  expand,  the 
"  jar  is  shivered  1    A  lovely,  pure, 
noble,  and  most  moral  nature,  with- 
oat  the  strength  of  nerve  which 
*'  forms  a  hero,  sinks  beneath  a  bur- 
"  den  which  it  cannot  bear,  and  must 
**  not  cast  away.   All  duties  are  holy 
^'Ibr  him;  the  present  is  too  lard. 
**  Impossibilities  nave  been  required 
"  of  fiim  ;  not  in  themselves  impos- 
"  sibiliiies,  but  such  for  lum.  He 
"  winds,  and  turns,  and  torments  him- 
^'self;  he  advances  and  recoils;  is 
ever  put  in  mind-- ew  puts  him- 
"  self  in  mind;  at  last,  does  all  but 
**  lose  his  purpose  from  his  thoughts, 
"  yet  still  without  recovering  his  peace 
«  of  mind.'" 

I.ord  Byron  next  moved  to  Pisa, 
where  he  was  joined  by  that  illustrious 
Cwkney,  Leigh  Hunt,  who,  wiili  the 
assistance  of  tlie  peer,  was  to  pubhsU 
a  monthly  work,  under  the  title  of  the 
lAberal.  This  periodical  was  intended 
to  act  upon  society  much  after  the 
%  c 
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manner  of  the  labours  of  the  Ency-, 
elopediilB—lnit  Byron  was  not  a  Vol- 
tUKToid  what  was  Leigh  Hunt  but 
the  empty-headed  and  conceited  poet 
of  Cockaigne!    That  any  resolution 
was  entertained  of  subverting  religion, 
and  intxodadag  an  Age  of  Reason, 
mnddled  and  run  mad,  we  can  hardly 
lieiieve— nay,  we  are  altogether  in- 
cre  lnlons  of  the  matter.    Even  were 
tVie  iiost  of  philosophers,  and  meters  of 
penkagcy  and  proselytes  of  infidelity, 
to  jom  together  for  the  porpc^  of 
CO«uileracting  religious  reverence  in 
this  country,  they  would  never  suc- 
ceed. They  did  not  succeed  in  France, 
alUiough  they  played  sad  haroc  with 
men's  intellects.  Certain  it  is,  that 
under  whatever  denomination  men 
may  herd  to^^ethcr,  the  spirit  of  <\e- 
votiou  IS  innate  iu  their  breusls,  and 
will  eventually  defy  the  malice  of  the 
devil  and  of  all  his  imps  of  darkness 
and  ministrants  upon  earth.   There  is 
in  the  world  n  temple  of  nnivrrsal 
religion,  tlie  foundation-stone  ot  which 
was  laid  by  the  hands  of  the  Mighty 
Architeet,  and  wfaidi  men,  by  ttieir 
assiduity  and  leal,  tloough  some  tho\i< 
sands  of  years,  have  raised  to  the  glori- 
fication of  the  Maker  of  the  universe 
— a  temple  of  stupendous  and  awfttl 
structure^  of  magnificent  apportioii- 
ment  and  unrivalled  beauty !   And  is 
this  erection  to  he  destroyed  hy  the 
fingers  of  ti  puny  set  of  infidels,  even 
though  guided  by  the  proxupiuigs  and 
whisperings  of  the  great  Anarchist 
himself?   The  supposition  is  fercical. 

Mr.  Gait's  notions  in  respect  to 
Byron's  literary  partnership  witli  the 
man  ot  (^ockai'gne,  are  the  true  ones. 
Here  they  are,  in  the  biographer's 

own  words : 

"  Mr.  Hunt,  in  ejctenuation  of  the 
bitterness  with  which  he  has  spoken  on 
the  subject,  says,  that  '  Iioid  Byron 
made  no  scruple  of  talking  very  freely 
of  me  and  mine/    It  may,  therefore, 
be  possible  that  Mr.  Hunt  bad  cause 
for  iiis  resentment,  and  to  feel  the  hu- 
miliation of  being  under  obli^tions  to 
a  mean  man ;  at  the  same  ume,  Lord 
Byron,  on  his  side,  may,  upon  expe- 
rience, have  found  eqoal  reason  to  re- 
pent of  Ids  connexion  with  Mr.  Hunt. 
And  it  is  certain  thr\t  each  has  sought 
to  justify,  huth  to  himself  and  U>  the 
world,  the  rupture  of  a  oopartnerr  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  formed.  But 
his  lordship's  coiiduct  is  the  least  justi- 
fiable.   He  had  tdlured  Hunt  to  iudy 
widk  Battering  hopes ;  he  had  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  his  hampered  carcnm- 


 ^  and  he  was  thorotighly  a^are 

that,  until  their  sperulation  became 
productive,  he  must  support  him.  To 
the  extent  of  about  five  hundred  pounds 
he  did  sot  a  trifle,  oonsidering  the  gliU 
terinc:  finticiprvtinns  nf  their  scheme. 

"  Viewing  their  copaxtuery,  however, 
as  a  mere  oommerdal  specolation,  his 
lordship's  advance  could  not  he  rriTnrt^cd 
as  liberal,  and  no  modification  of  the 
term  munificence  or  patron^  could  be 
applied  to  It.  But  unless  he  had  ha* 
nnsed  Hunt  for  the  repayment  of  the 
money,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
b^n  the  CB»e,  nor  could  he  moniUy, 
perhaps  eren  legaUy,  have  dene  ao,  that 
gentleman  had  no  cause  to  nimplain. 
The  joint  adventure  was  a  failure;  and 
except  a  iiitle  repining  on  the  part  of 
the  one  for  the  loss  of  his  advance,  and 
of  grudging  on  that  of  the  other  for  the 
waste  of  his  time,  no  sharper  feeling 
ought  to  have  arisen  between  them. 
Btat  vanity  was  mingled  with  their 
golden  dreams.    Lord  Byron  mistook 
Hunt's  pohtical  noteriety  for  literaijr 
reputation,  and  Mr.  Hmil  thought  ft 
was  a  fine  thing  to  be  chum  and  partner 
with  so  renowned  a  lord.    After  all, 
however,  the  worst  which  can  be  said 
oi  it  is,  tiuii,  formed  in  weaknesiy  it 
eoold  produce  only  vexation. 

"  But  the  fl'ssolution  of  the  vapour 
with  which  both  parties  were  so  in- 
toxicated, and  whic*  led  to  their  qoarrd, 
might  have  occasioned  only  amusement 
to  the  world,  had  it  not  left  an  ij^ioble 
Stigma  on  the  character  of  Lord  Byron, 
and  given  cause  to  every  admirer  of  Ma 
genius  to  deplore  that  he  should  flttve 
SOfoi^otten  his  dicT^ity  and  fame. 

*'  There  is  no  disputing  the  fact,  that 
his  lordship,  in  ooooeiving  the  plan  ef 
the  Liberal  was  actuated  by  s n  did  mo- 
tives, and  of  the  basent  kind,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  iutended  that  the  popularity 
of  the  woik  should  vest  upon  satire;  or, 
in  other  words,  on  the  ^ility  to  be  dis- 
p!r\ved  by  it  in  the  art  of  detraction. 
Being  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  profit, 
he  shufiled  out  of  the  ooncsni  as  m^ly 
as  any  higgler  could  have  done  who  had 
found  himself  in  a  prohtless  buatneM 
with  a  disreputable  partner.    There  is 
no  disguising  this  unvarnished  truth; 
and  though  his  friends  did  well  in 
getting'  the  connexion  ended  as  «iuickly 
as  poiisibie,  Uiey  could  not  eradkate  the 
original  sin  of  (he  tfmnsaction,  nor  e^ 
tinguish  the  consequences  which  it  of 
necessity  entailed.    Let  me  not,  how- 
ever, be  misunderatood :  my  objeetiea 
to  the  eooduot  of  Byron  does  not  lie 
against  the  ^vish  to  turn  his  extraor- 
dinai-y  talents  to  prodtable  account, 
but  to  the  mode  in  whidi  he  proposed 
to,  and  did,  empkiy  them.  Whether 
Air.  Hunt  was  or  was  not  a  fit  oopart- 
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OCT  for  one  of  his  Iord8hip*8  rank  and « 

celehrity,  T  rlo  not  wndertake  to  jTidpe ; 
bul  any  iodividiial  was  good  enough  lor 
that  vm  pnwtitBtim  cf  liia  graiot,  to 
which,  in  an  nsgiurded  hour,  he  sub* 
mitted  for  money.  Indeed,  it  M'onld  be 
doing  iuiu&Uue  to  compare  the  motirea 
of  Mr.  Hunt  in  tb*  fnuiBCM  wilh  those 
by  whldi  Lord  Byron  was  infatuated. 
He  |>at  nothioE^  to  hazard :  happen  whnt 
ought,  he  eouid  not  be  otlierwise  than  a 
Mfitfr  i  for  If  profit  ftiled.  It  ooold  not 
be  denied  that  the  '  foremost  poet*  of  all 
the  a£re  had  di  Koeined  in  him  either  the 

tromise  or  the  existence  of  merit,  which 
0  WM  4ediimii  of  aHodetinif  with  bi« 
own.  This  adrantage  Mr.  Hunt  did  gain 
by  the  connexion ;  and  it  is  his  own  fault 
that  he  cannot  be  recollected  as  the  asso- 
oiete  of  Bvron,  bat  only  m  bnving  au 
tWfMd  to  Mho  bii  Booameiit.*' 

The  freedom  of  expfeosion  contained 

in  the  preceding  paragraph  has  egre- 
giously  offended  the  sweet  author  of 
Mimifiit  he  has  accordingly  given 
Ibe  bio^pber  a  leteliating  theuMtp 
IB  bia  &Bwl  tbe  Tatler.  Mr.  Gait, 
however,  is  a  man  of  too  much  sense 
to  mind  tbo  xavingi  of  so  thorough  an 
idiot. 

The  aiidior  next  describes  die  life 
and  death  of  Shelley;  and  in  fte  be- 
haviour of  his  chief  mouxner  ii  another 

argument  in  fevonr  of  our  theory  of 
Lord  Byron.  Here  it  is,  for  the  read- 
er s  satisfaction. 

**  Tliat  nnfortonale  fendenan  (Mr. 
flhfllify)  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  ge- 

T\!t!<!_iull  of  ideal  beauty  and  enthu- 
siasm. And  vet  there  was  some  de- 
ftot  In  Ua  nndertlanding,  by  wUcb  bo 
subjected  himself  to  the  accusation 
atheism.  In  hi<i  dispositions  he  r<>. 
Resented  to  have  been  ever  calm  and 
•BdaUei  and,  bnt  tut  bit  netajpbyatoal 
errors  and  reveries,  and  a  singular  inca- 
pability of  conceivint'-  the  existing  state 
of  things  as  it  practically  atfects  the  na- 
tore  and  oondition  of  man,  to  bave  pee. 
sessed  rnany  of  the  gentlest  qiialitiea  of 
humanity.  He  hlcfhly  admired  the  en- 
dowmentii  of  Lord  Byron,  and  in  return 
yrm  eeteemed  by  his  lordshipi  but  even 
had  there  been  neither  sympathy  nor 
friendship  between  them,  his  premature 
£ate  couiti  not  but  have  saddened  Bynm 
With  no  common  sorrow. 

**■  Mr.  Shelley  was  some  vpars  younger 
than  his  noble  friend  ;  he  \raa  tlie  eldest 
Wtm  of  Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  Bart.,  of 
Castle  GoHng,  fiossez.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  wa?!  sent  to  Eton,  T,vhcie  he 
rarely  mixed  in  the  common  amusements 
of  tbe  other  bcnrs ;  but  was  of  a  shy,  re- 
■smd  diipoBltum,  fond  of  toUtndo,  and 
«iadejfiir.liiflida.  Ho  was  not  distfai* 


guished  for  bis  proficiency  in  the  regular 

studies  of  the  school ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  neglected  them  for  German  and  che- 
mistry. Hb  abffitisi  were  snperior,  but 
deteriorated  byoooentricity.  At  the  ago 
of  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  the  university 
of  Oxford^  where  he  soon  distinguished 
Umsitf  by  pnWibing  a  pamphlet,  under 
the  absurd  and  world-defying  title  of 
The  Nemssity  of  Athmstn^  fatr  wbicb  ho 
was  enelled  the  university. 

^  Tbis  erent  proved  fatal  to  Us  pro* 
spects  in  life ;  and  the  treatment  he  re* 
ceived  from  his  family  was  too  harsh  to 
win  him  from  error.  His  father,  how. 
over,  in  a  sbert  thao  relented^  and  bo 
was  received  home ;  but  he  took  so  little 
trouble  to  conciliate  the  esteem  of  hit 
frleods,  tliat  he  found  the  house  uncom- 
fortable, aad  M  It.  Ho  then  wont  to 
London,  where  he  eloped  wilh  a  yoxing 
lady  to  frretna  Green.  Their  united 
ag«j)  amounted  to  thirty-two;  and  the 
match  being  desBBOd  nnsaitablo  to  hfa 
rank  and  prospects,  tt  sn  exa'^perated  his 
father,  that  he  broke  off  ail  communirau 
tion  wilh  him. 

After  tbeir  marriage  the  young 
couple  resided  some  time  in  Edinburgh. 
They  then  passed  ov  er  to  Ireland,  which 
being  iu  a  6Ute  of  dititurbanoe,  Shelley 
took  a  part  in  polities  more  reasonable 
than  nup,}it  have  been  SKpeOtOd.  Ho 
inculcueil  raoderation. 

AUjut  this  time  he  became  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  poetical  talents; 
but  his  works  T^-ere  sulHed  with  the  erro- 
neous inductions  of  an  understanding 
iriiich,  inasmuch  as  he  regarded  all  the 
existing  world  In  the  wrong,  must  bo 
coiiMdered  as  having  been  oitber  sbat* 
tered  or  defective. 

His  rash  marriage  proved,  of  ooone, 
an  unbap|»y  one.  After  the  bmb  of  two 
children,  a  separation,  by  mxitnal  con- 
sent, took  place,  and  Mrs.  Shelley  com- 
mitted sDiddOb 

He  then  maoied  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Oodwin,  the  author  of  Caleb  WifUams^ 
and  they  resided  tor  some  time  al  Great 
Marlow,  in  Bndkinghamsbiro,  mndi  re- 
spected for  their  cbarity.  In  the  mean 
time  his  irreligious  opinions  had  attract- 
ed public  notice,  and^  in  consequence  id 
bis  nnsatisfiieiory  nollons  of  tbe  Beity, 
his  children,  probably  at  the  instance  of 
his  father,  were  taken  from  him  by  a 
decree  of  the  lord  chancellor ;  an  event 
wbidi,  with  Increasing  peoonlary  embar- 
rassments, induced  him  to  quit  England, 
with  the  intention  of  never  returning. 

Being  in  Switzeiiand  wiien  Lord 
Byron,  atcer  bis  domestlo  tribulations, 
arrived  at  Geneva,  they  became  acquunt* 
ed.  He  then  crossed  the  Alp^.  and  Aitm-n 
at  Venice  renewed  his  friendship  with 
bis  lordditp;  be  tbenoe  paised  to  Rome, 
where  be  resided  some  time;  and  after 
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vUiting  Naples,  fixed  his  penn&nent  re- 
■Idcnoe  in  Tntoany.   His  ■oqniraaMntB 

were  constantly  atigmenting,  and  he  was, 
without  question,  an  accomplished  per- 
son.  He  was,  however,  more  of  a  meta- 
physician than  a  poet,  though  there  e» 
q»]endid  specimens  of  poetical  thought 
in  his  works.    As  a  man,  he  was  ob- 

i'ected  to  only  on  account  of  his  specu- 
fttiire  opinions ;  for  he  possessed  many 
amial>Ie  qiui]iti>'<.  was  just  in  his  iateil* 
tions,  and  generous  to  excess. 

**  When  he  had  seen  Mr.  Hnnt  esta- 
blished in  the  Caiva  Lanfrandbi  wlALord 
Byron  at  Pisa,  ^!r.  Slielley  returned  to 
Leghorn,  for  the  purpose  of  taldng  a  sea 
emirsion :  aa  anraseBseat  to  irindi  he 
was  much  attached.  During  a  violent 
storm  the  >»oat  was  swamped,  and  the 
ty  oil  board  were  all  drowned.  Their 


on  shore ;  Mr.  8helley*B  was  found  near 
Via  Reggio,  and,  being  greatly  decom- 
posed, and  unfit  to  be  removed,  it  was 
determined  to  reduce  the  remains  to 

ashes,  that  they  might  be  carried  to  a 
place  of  sepulture.    Accordingly,  prepa- 
r^ions  were  made  for  the  burning. 
^  Wood  in  abnndanee  was  tmA  en 

the  shore,  consisting  of  old  trees  and  the 
wreck  of  ve.^sels  :  the  spot  itself  was  well 
suited  for  the  ceremony.  The  magniii- 
eent  bay  of  Spesia  was  on  the  right,  and 


lieghorn  on  the  left,  at  equal  distances 
of  abont  two-and-twenty  miles.  The 
headlands  project  boldly  far  iutO  the 
sea ;  in  front  lie  several  islands,  and 
behind  dark  forests  and  the  diify  Appen- 
nines.  Nothing  was  omitted  mat  (xnild 
exalt  and  dipufy  t}if»  moTimful  rites 
with  the  as&ociations  of  classic  antiquity: 
frankincense  and  wine  weto  not  foi^ot* 
ten.  The  weather  was  serene  and  b«m- 
tiful,  and  the  pacified  ocean  wa'^  silent, 
as  the  flame  rose  with  extraordinary 
brightness.  Lord  Byron  was  prosenti 
but  he  should  himself  have  described  tho 
scene,  and  what  he  felt. 

^  These  antique  obsequies  were  un- 
doubtedly affseting ;  but  the  letnm  of 
the  mourners  from  the  burning  is  the 
most  appalling  orgia,  without  the  horror 
of  crime,  of  whidi  I  liave  ever  heard. 
When  the  doty  was  done,  and  the  aahee 
odlected,  they  dined  and  drank  much 
tngrether,  and,  bursting  from  the  calm 
mastery  with  which  they  had  repressed 
thdr  ftelIl^{S  dnrinc  the  solemnity,  gam 
way  to  frantic  exultation.  They  were 
all  dnink  :  they  sanjr,  they  shouted,  and 
their  barouclie  was  driven  like  a  wiiirl. 
wind  through  the  forsst.  I  canconeeive 
nothing  descriptive  of  the  demoniac  re- 
velry of  that  Hiirbt  but  scraps  of  the  dead 
man's  owu  song  uiir  aust,  Mephistopiiiies, 
and  Ignis  Fatnos,  ha  alternate  4dioarui. 


"  The  limits  of  the  sphere  of  dream. 

The  hounds  of  true  aud  false  are  past ; 
Lead  us  on,  thou  wand'ring  Gleam  $ 

Lead  ns  on-n-nrd,  frir  and  fastj 
To  the  wide,  the  desert  waste. 

But  see  how  swift  advance  and  shift 
Trees  behind  trees— row  bv  row; 
Now,  clift  by  c]if(,  rocks  bend  and  lift 

Their  frowning  foreheads  as  we  go  ; 
Tlio  i^i ant-snouted  crags,  ho  !  ho  ! 
11  OH'  they  snort,  and  how  they  blow. 

Honour  her  to  whom  honour  is  due ; 
Old  mother  Baul>o,  honour  to  you. 
An  able  sow  with  old  Baobo  upon  her 
Is  worthy  of  glory  and  worthy  of  heooor. 

The  way  is  wide,  the  \vay  is  long. 
But  whnt  is  that  for  a  Bedlam  throng? 
Some  on  a  ram,  aud  some  on  a  prong. 
On  poles  and  on  broomsticks  we  flutter  along. 

Every  trough  will  be  boat  enough; 

With  a  rag  Ibr  a  sail  we  can  sweep  through  the  sky ; 

Who  flies  not  to-nlgfat,  when  means  he  to  fly  ?** 


About  this  time  the  poet  wrote  the 
Two  FoKori — Wemer^The  Deform* 
ed  Trofufomiedy — and  removed  to  Cre- 
noa.  lie  then  joined  the  Ortn-ks,  and 
died  at  Missolonghi,  April  10, 1 824,  in 
ilie  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Having  done  justice  to  b£.  Gait's 
hiogcapby,  theie  lemaina  the  unplea- 


sant task  of  censure.  The  writer  should 
not  attempt  the  definition  of  metaphy- 
sical abstractions.  Mr.Galt  isashrawd 

obsen  er  oflmman  nature — a  powerful 
df'lineator  of  rliiiractrT — but  not  a  hard 
thinker.  It  is  when  he  ventures  into 
the  str^m  of  philosophy,  that,  jiot  being 
an  expert  swimmer,  bio  soon  gets  out.^__^,^ 
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of  his  depth  and  flounders  wofully,  as 
witness  the  followinp^  passage,  too  full 
of  discursive  imagery  to  lead  to  any 
intelhgible  definition. 

He  was,  undoubtedly,  delicately  sua- 
ceptibl«  of  impreMiont  tnm  the  b«nitiM 

of  nature,  for  he  retained  reoollections  of 
tiie  fecenes  which  interested  his  childish 
wonder,  fresh  and  glowing  to  his  latest 
days ;  nor  have  there  been  wanting  plan- 
aible  theories  to  ascrllie  the  formation  of 
his  poetical  character  to  the  con  tern  pla- 
tion  of  those  romantic  scenes.  But  wiio- 
everhM  attended  to  the  iufliientialcatues 
of  character  will  reject  such  theories  as 
shaUow,and  betraying  great  ignorance  of 
biiBMik  nature*    Genius  of  every  kind 
belonga  te  some  innate  temperament ;  it 
does  not  necessarily  imph  n  pnrtinilar 
bent,  because  that  may  possibly  be  tlie 
effect  of  dnnmttenoes;  tmt,  without 
question,  the  peculiar  quality  is  inborn, 
and  particular  to  tlie  individual.  All 
hear  and  see  mudi  alike  ;  but  there  is 
an  undefineMe  thoo^h  wide  difference 
between  the  ear  of  the  musician,  or  the 
eye  of  the  painter,  compared  with  the 
hearing  and  seeing  organs  of  ordinary 
men ;  and  it  ia  in  something  like  that 
difference  in  which  genius  consists.  Oe- 
niua  is,  however,  an  ingredient  of  mind 
more  easily  described  by  its  effects  than 
by  its  qnautles.    It  Is  as  the  fragnuioe, 
inrlependent  of  the  freshness  and  com- 
plexion of  the  ruse  —  as  the  light  on  the 
otond-^afl  the  bloom  on  the  cheek  of 
heeuty,  of  which  the  possessor  is  unoon« 
sdous  until  the  charm  has  been  seen  by 
its  influence  <m  others — it  is  the  internal 
gotden  flune  of  the  opal   a  sometliing 
which  may  be  abstracted  from  the  thing 
in  which  it  appears,  wirhoMt  rli-niL-nig 
the  quality  of  its  substance,  its  form,  or 
its  afinities.  I  am  not,  therefore,  dis. 
po<>ed  to  consider  the  1^  and  redtleis 
childhood  of  Byron  as  unfavourable  to 
the  development  of  his  genius;  button 
the  contrary,  indined  to  thinit,  that  the 
indiilgence  of  his  mother,  leaving  him 
so  much  to  the  accidents  of  undisciplined 
impression,  was  t^lculated  to  cherish  as- 
sodations  which  rendered  them,  in  ^e 
T7inttir:ty  of  h's  powers,  ingredit-nts  of 
the  speli  that  ruled  his  memory.** 

It  is  impossible  from  the  above  pas- 
sage to  arrive  at  any  thing  like  an  iin- 
derstantlinc^  of  that  best  etidowrnent  of 
man  which  unjuirts  to  his  mind 

**  The  vision  and  tiie  faculty  divine." 

Id  the  first  place,  Mr.  Gait  bcc^s 
the  question,  when  he  asserts  that 
"  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  ear  of  the  musician  or  the  eye  of 
the  painter,  compared  with  the  hearing 
and  seeing  ocgaos  of  ordiuuy  men.'' 


This  poaition  we  denj.    Does  tbe 

writer  mean  a  painter  like  Salvator 
Rosa,  or  Mr.  Martin,  or  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  or  a  sign-post  dauber  for 
hedge-houses  of  entenainroent  ?  The 
two  ibrmer  are  remailcabie  for  ungo- 
vemable  wildness  of  imagination;  the 
third  for  poetical  fancy, exquij^ite  taste, 
and  the  secret  of  giving  transparency 
end  brilliancy  to  his  colouring ;  the 
fourth  for  a  thick  pericranium,  the  liol- 
lowness  of  which  has  been  tenanted  by 
dismal  and  ])(  q)etual  darkness.  The 
fact  ia^  two  painters  or  two  musicians 
may  difler  as  widely  as  a  simple  cipher 
does  ftom  any  given  quantity.  Tbere 
is,  however,  a  close  approarimation  be- 
tween the  sons  of  genius.    Mr.  Gait 
seema  to  liauk  that  genius  is  synony- 
mous with  poetical  fiuicv  —  at  least, 
such  is  the  conclusion  which  we  gather 
from  his  own  laboured  comparison. 
But  It  may  be  simply  descri!>cd  as  the 
communicative  intellect  between  God 
and  man,  tlie  power  of  selt-iutuitiou; 
or,  to  use  tlie  words  of  one  of  the  later 
philosophers  of  Greece,      r«  yt^fttm 
t^Tt  fietfio.  tfuf,  eit^ms.    It  is  tfie  pri- 
mary imagination  which  is  set  forth  in 
the  following  passage  from  Mr,  Cole- 
ridge's Bio<-n/phia  Litteraria,  We 
also  give  his  definition  of  fancy,  that 
our  readers  may  see  how  that  philoso- 
phic poet  describes  the  one  and  the 
other. 

"  The  iMAoiNATioK,  then,  I  con- 
sider eitiier  as  primary  or  secondary. 
Thp  primary  tmaginatiok  I  hold  to 
be  the  living  pow^r  hikI  prime  agent  of 
all  human  perception,  and  as  a  repetition 
in  the  finite  mind  of  the  etenuu  act  of 
creation  in  tlip  infinite  I  am.  The  se- 
condary I  consider  as  an  echo  of  the 
former,  co^existing  with  the  conscious 
will,  yet  still  as  identical  with  the  pri. 
mary  in  the  kind  of  its  aa^cnrv,  and  dif- 
fering only  in  degree  and  irj  the  mode  of 
its  operation.  It  dissolves,  dilfus^  dis- 
sipates, in  order  to  re-create ;  or  where 
this  procCM  is  rendered  impossihle,  yet 
still  at  all  evenu  it  struggles  to  idealise 
and  to  nnlfy.  It  is  essentially  vital,  even 
as  all  of)jects  {at  objects)  ave  enentlatty 
fixed  and  dead. 

Fakcy,  on  Uie  contrary,  has  no 
Other  eoimters  to  pUy  with  but  fixities 
and  definites.  The  fancy  is  Indeed  no 
other  than  a  mode  of  memory  emanci. 
pated  from  the  order  of  time  and  8pace ; 
and  blended  with,  and  modified  by  that 
empirical  phenomenon  of  the  will,  which 
we  express  by  the  word  choice.  But 
equally  with  the  ordinary  memory  it 
must  receive  all  itt  materials  ready  made 
fromthelawofaisodation.'*  Digitized  by  Goo.  1 
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The  qtiestioQ  is«  Had  Byron  tfnl  in- 
appreciable gift  which  we  denominate 
genius?  We  think  undoubtedly  not. 
Was  he  the  truly  great  and  lofty  poet 
which  his  admirers  would  make  him  ? 
By  the  aanie  rale^  we  tbink  not.  Hus 
Mr.  G^alt  himself  unwittingly  prom  in 
tlie  ver}'  next  pnragmph  to  the  one 
which  we  have  n1>o%i  >tcd  from  his 
work.  We  say  uuwuuugly,  for  die 
admiflBion  is  nttde  cirenmstttntiBUy,  as 
the  lea)  state  of  the  case  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  position  so  confidently 
made  by  the  biographer,    lie  says  — 

It  U  f^inc^ilHf,  and  I  am  not  aware 
it  has  been  betore  noticed^  that,  with  all 
Ustw^  and  fanpflstteoed  apostrofihis 
to  llMmty  and  lore,  Byron  has  in  no  in. 
stance^  not  even  in  the  freest  passages  of 
Don  Juan,  as&ociaced  either  the  one  or 
the  other  with  sensual  images.  The  ex* 
travaganoe  of  Shakxpeare^s  Juliet,  when 
she  sppH^?  of  Romeo  hfing^  cut,  after 
death,  into  stars,  that  ail  the  world  may 
be  in  ]o?e  with  night,  is  flame  and  ecstasy, 
compared  to  the  icy  metaphysical  glitter 
of  Bvron's  nmorotis  alloUODS.  The 
verses  U^^^iiuiiug  with 

*  She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  lisht 
Of  eastern  climes«  and  staiiy  skies,* 

is  a  perfeet  example  of  what  I  have 

conceived  of  his  bodiless  admiration  of 
b^'mitv.  anH  objectless  enthusiasm  of  love. 
Tiie  seiuimeut  itself  is  unquestionably 
in  the  highest  mood  dTthe  intelleetnd 
sense  of  bean  t  v  ;  the  simile  is,  however, 
any  thing  but  such  an  image  as  the 
beauty  of  womati  xvouid  suggest.  It  is 
only  the  remembrance  of  some  impres* 
sion  fir  imagination  of  the  loveliness  of  a 
twilight,  applied  to  an  object  that  awak- 
ened the  same  abstract  general  idea  of 
beanty.  The  fancy  which  could  oon. 
ceive,  in  its  passion,  the  charms  of  a 
female  to  be  like  the  glow  ol  the  evening, 
or  the  general  eifect  of  the  midnight 
Stars,  miist  have  been  enamoured  of  some 
beautiful  abstraction,  rather  than  aught 
of  llcsh  and  blood.  Poets  and  lovers 
have  compared  the  complexion  of  their 
mistresses  to  the  hues  of  the  morning  or 
of  the  evening,  and  their  eyes  to  the 
dew-drops  and  the  stars ;  but  it  has  no 

J>lace  in  the  feelings  of  man  to  thinli  of 
emale  charms  in  the  sense  of  admiratioo, 
which  the  beauties  of  the  morning  or  the 
evening  awaken.  It  is  to  make  the 
aimile  the  principsL  Verhaps,  however, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  defer  the  criticism 
to  which  this  pinniliar  characteristic  of 
BvFOu's  amatory  edfusions  gives  rise,  un- 
til we  shall  come  to  estimate  his  general 
powers  as  a  poet.  There  is  upon  the 
sutiject  of  Inve,  no  doubt,  innc}!  beauti- 
ful composition  throughout  his  works ; 
hot  not  one  Une  in  all  the  thooiaads 


whidi  shews  a  «ml  isdUng  of  fismab 

attraction — aTl  Is  vagne  and  passionlefls, 
save  in  the  delicious  rhythm  ol  tl»e  verse.  ' 

We  cnndidly  coiilcss  that  ilie  pas- 
sage is  somewhat  diOicult  of  compre- 
hension ;  especially  as  we  ate  aware  of 
^\  enil  facts  involved  in  the  writings  of 
Lord  Byron.  I^Ir.  Oalt  says,  that  the 
freest  passages  of  l)<m  Juan  are  not 
associated  with  sensual  images.  This 
bold  assertion  surpriaei  ui,  ibr  we  kMvsr 
to  the  contrary:  and  so  did  Mr. 
Southey,  when,  in  his  reply  to  the 
noble  poet,  he  exclaimed,  that  "  he  had 
never  manufactured  furniture  for  the 
brothel."  The  bodiless  admiration 
of  beauty,  and  objecUess  enthusiaam  of 
love,"  is  impossiUe.  Neither  love  nor 
admiration,  nor  yet  enthusiasm,  are 
abstract  qualities  ;  they  are  incapable 
of  existence  without  an  object.  Tlus 
b  amply  proved  in  Ihe  very  pages  of 
Mr.  Gait's  biogiaphy,  wfaem  oie  hero- 
ines and  hero^«^  ot  the  poel's  manufec- 
ture  are  trx  •  <1  to  living  beinvrs  with 
whom  he  iiad  come  in  contact,  and  for 
whom  he  had  entertained  aversion  or 
attachment.  Besides,  Mr.  Gait  in  one 
place  says,  tliat  his  finest  portiorr^  in 
tiie  Giaour,  Bride  of  AbydoSy  Coruur, 
Don  Jmn,  and,  by  common  consent, 
in  Childe  Bmrofdy  are  the  efieet  of  Ihe 
imprassioDS  made  on  his  mind  by  ^a(»- 
pearances  of  external  nature;  although 
in  another  he  spenl<s  of  Byron  being, 
for  intellectual  power  and  creative  ori- 
ginality, entitled  to  stand  on  the 
highest  peak  of  the  mountain."  Byron, 
moreover,  was  an  individual  in  whose 
breast  all  the  ancrv  pns^ion«  made  their 
lair,  whence  thry  weit'  wont  to  issue  as 
occasion  vva&  atlbrded,  and  spread  havoc 
around  in  their  furious  career.  The 
author  of  his  biography  admits  this  in 
part,  as  witness  the  followbg  passage : — 

**  Beep  feelings  of  dissiitisfaction  and 
disappointment  are  far  moreobvious ;  they 
constitute,  indeed,  the  very  sjfdrit  of  his 
works,  and  a  spirit  of  such  qualities  is 
the  least  of  all  likely  to  have  arisen  from 
the  oontemulation  oi'm^uihceat  nature, 
or  to  have  been  inspiredby  studying  her 
storms  or  serenity;  for  dissatisfaction 
and  disap})ointnient  are  the  offspring  of 
moral  experience,  and  have  no  natural 
association  wHih  the  fttms  of  external 
things.  The  habit  of  associating  mo- 
rofjc  sentiments  with  any  particular  kind 
of  scenery,  only  shews  that  the  sources 
of  the  soBenness  arose  in  simihur  visllde 
dnomstances.  It  is  from  th^  pm> 
mrses  I  wnnld  infer,  that  the  seeds  of 
liyrou's  misanthropic  tendencies  wwe 
implanted  during  the  •■a«tn^L^^oogle 
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cUidbood,  and  that  the  effect  efmemifrfn 

scenery,  which  continued  so  stronpf  upon 
}>im  after  he  left  Scotland,  producing 
the  iientiments  with  which  he  has  im« 
bo«d  hii  heroes  in  the  wild  circum- 
stance?' in  which  he  places  them,  was 
mere  reminiscence  and  association.  For 
^though  the  sullen  tone  of  his  mind 
was  not  fully  brought  eat  until  he 
wrote  ChUde  Ilarold^  it  is  yet  evident, 
from  his  Hours  oj  idleness,  that  he  was 
tnned  to  that  key  before  he  went  abroad. 
The  dark  colouiing  of  hie  mind  wet 
plainly  imKibed  in  a  mountainous  re- 
gion, from  sombre  heaths,  and  in  the 
tnidst  of  rudeness  end  grandeur.  He 
had  DO  taste  for  more  cneerful  images, 
and  there  is  neither  rural  objects  nor 
villagery  in  the  scenes  he  describes,  but 
only  kinenen  and  the  toleinnity  of 


It  is  not  sufficient  for  a  man  to  be 
giiled  with  the  powos  of  energy  of 

exprp^^ion  and  liveliness  of  ims^ry 
only,  i'>  entitle  him  to  the  distinction 
of  a  lofty  poet.  The  first  of  these 
qualities  is  shared  in  common  with 
Siron  by  many  a  voluble  drunkard^ 
wbo^  as  the  fumes  of  wine  are  eddy- 
ing around  his  brains^  will  indulge 


hie  company  widi  socb  energetk  ei- 
pressione,  and  sledge-hammer  woids 

of  abuse,  as  cannoi  o;i>^ily  hp  tran- 
scended. In  the  secuml  v  c  ilunk  he 
is  easily  beaten  by  many  au  irish  ia- 
botuer  and  uninstiucted  savage.  Mr* 
Gait's  high  enconiittin  on  his  p^, 
therefore,  1  i  e  s  its  effective  applica- 
tion, supposmjf  tiiat  it  is  founded  on 
tact.  Doubts,  indeed,"  says  the 
writer,  **  may  be  entertained,  if  in 
these  high  qualities  even  Shakspeare 
himself  wns  his  superior."  Allowing', 
for  argument's  sake,  that  Siiakspeare 
were  inferior,  still  even  any  moderate 
appreciaior  of  that  poet's  worth  would 
confess  that  the  possession  of  the  qua- 
lities mentioned  by  the  biographer 
was  among  the  minor  acknowledged 
pretensions  of  the  Bard  of  Avon  —  the 
Afi^  fufftnevs  —  tlie  myriad -minded 
man — an  appellation  of  one  of  the  Pl^ 
triarchs  of  Constantinople*  Has  Mr. 
Gait  for^'otten  the  Vcnuf  and  Adonis, 
and  the  Hape  oJ  Litcrtce,  of  the  immor- 
tal Sliakspeare  I  In  respect  of  ener;^ 
of  expression,  what  does  he  think  of 
the  following^  among  a  hundred  mag- 
oificent  stanzas  I 


**  Here  with  a  ooekatrioe*  dead  JdlUng  eye. 

He  rouseth  up  himself,  and  nraketapansei 
While  she,  the  picture  of  pure  piety. 

Like  a  white  hiiid  under  the  grype's  sharp  claws. 
Pleads  in  a  wHderaess,  where  are  no  laws, 

To  thv  Tou^h.  Iicn<it,  thnt  knon-s  no  prentle li^bt | 
JSor  ought  obeys  but  his  foul  appetite. 

Look,  when  a  black-faced  doud  the  world  doth  dires% 
In  his  dim  mist  the  aspiring  rnfjnntnins  IiiMi'nc^ ; 

From  earth*s  dark  womb  some  gentle  gust  doth  get. 
Which  blows  these  pitchy  vapours  from  their  biding. 

Hindering  their  present  fall  by  diis  dividing s 

So  his  nnhaliow'd  haste  her  w<ir(1<i  delays, 
And  moody  Tluto  winks,  while  Orpheus  plays.** 


wlmt  follows^  from  the  V&im  and 

AdonU  t 


For  liveliness  of  iniu'^er)',  is  there 
any   thing  in  Byron  Uiat  surpasses 

"  With  this  he  breaketh  from  the  sweet  embrace 
Of  those  fair  arms  that  held  him  to  her  heart. 
And  homeward  threa|^  tihe  dark  lawns  runs  apaee. 

Look,  how  a  bright  star  sh<u)t<  th  from  the  sky  — 
So  glides  he  through  the  night  from  Venus*  eye. 


Mr.  Gait  gives  Lord  ByroD  credit 

for  "  intellectual  power "  and  "  cre- 
ative originality ;"  and  on  this  ac- 
count he  says,  "  that  Byron  is  en- 
titled to  stand  on  the  highest  peak 
of  the  mountain."  The  latter  of  these 
attributes  can,  we  think,  be  sufficiently 
contradicted  hy  t!ie  poet's  own  ad- 
misBiony  in  his  letter  on  the  occasion 


of  the  Pope  controveny,  where  be 

is  continually  arguinc^  upon  the  su- 
periority of  the  perfection  of  Art  over 
the  rudeness  and  imperiectiou  of  Na- 
toiell 

The  secret  of  Byion's  prsise  of 

Pope,  and  his  attempt  nr^tivnst  the  su- 
periority of  Dryden,  is  sunply  that  he 
ielt  his  own  weakness :  he  was  sensible 
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that  he  mmted  higbMiing  unagma- 

tion  and  the  creating  power.  Feeling 
the  galling  sense  of  his  own  failure,  he 
afterwards  endeavoured  to  decry  the 
dramatic  art,  and  was  hardy  enough 
to  impugn  the  dinnity  of  Sliakspeafe. 
With  such  motives  he  contended  that 
**  the  poet  is  nlwiy?^  ranked  accord- 
ing to  his  execuiion,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  his  branch  of  the  art."  Byron 
moat  certainly  had  a  great  oommand 
of  fondhle  words,  and  has  aocuntely 

described  whatever  mmr  under  his 
observation.  Thus,  the  iru  f  lier  over 
the  field  of  Waterloo,  aud  along  the 
Rhine,  and  in  SwittaAand,  may  Ute- 
lally  take  his  Childe  Harold  as  a 
g:uide-book.  We  also  know  how  to 
appreciate  his  description  of  the  Dy- 
ing Gladiator,  and  other  pa^^sages,  need- 
less now  to  enumerate.  But  it  must 
he  allowed,  that  the  passion  which 
inspired  all  his  poetry  is  hatred  of 
the  world  —  detestation  of  society  — 
the  loftiest  idea  of  his  own  merits. 
Byron,  for  these  reasons,  was  not  The 
Poet  Accunusy  in  delineating  out- 
ward objects,  is  but  a  small  matter 
in  the  mystery  of  poetry.  However 
brilliant  the  painting,  however  beau- 
tiful the  objects,  and  lovely  the  per- 
sons»  still  some  other  requisites  are 
wanting  for  the  fimnation  of  a  true 
poet.  The  power  of  poetical  paint- 
mg  must  be  governed  by  a  higher 
feeling.  If  that  feeling  be  dark,  and 
prompted  hy  human  passion,  it  be- 
comes grovelling,  has  a  tendency  to 
the  earth,  and  the  possessor  i*?  not 
entitled  to  a  plaro  "  on  the  hisjhest 
peak  of  the  mountain."  If,  however, 
the  poet*8  thoughts  mount  upward  to 
the  dcies;  if  he  idealise  on  human 
perfection,  ciy  down  the  baser  pas- 


sions  of  Iho  soid^  and  rear  into  the 

ftilness  of  maturity  ail  those  affections 
which  bind  man  to  man,  and  draw 
man's  thoughts  towards  a  higher  aad 
better  state  of  existence,  then  such  an 
agent  is  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  true 
poet. 

We  cannot  say  that  Byron  was  of 
this  number.  \Ve  cannot  ever^  say 
tiiat  he  gave  liis  life  and  soui  unre- 
servedly in  devotion  to  noetry.  Ihts 
with  him  was  not  the  oosiness,  but 
the  amusement  of  lift ,  or  rather  the 
instrument  by  which  he  attracted  the 
eyes  of  all  nations  on  his  own  per- 
son. His  reward  was  eitrinsic  to  Mt 
art— it  was  popular  applause;  and 
the  motives,  therefore,  that  prompted 
his  measures  were  unworthy  and  un- 
hallowed. In  his  compositions  all 
seems  artifice  and  constraint.  His 
Selims,  Giaours,  Conradsy  and  Ha- 
rolds, are  not  living,  sentient,  loving, 
affectionate  human  beings.  They  h:ive 
no  sympathies  with  the  world  —  arc 
full  of  combustible  stuff,  breathing 
flames  of  brimstone  wrath— they  are 
Incarnate  devils.  In  their  persoos  un 
embodied  the  various  interpretations 
of  the  poet's  own  mind.  lie  was  in 
a  constant  struggle  with  tiie  world, 
where  he  might  have  shone  as  **  n 
brij^t  particular  star,'' — he  was  con- 
quprf^f],  and  in  his  defeat  manifested 
his  own  folly  and  weakness.  G«»thf» 
would  have  taught  him  difi'ereutiy, 
had  the  Baid  Newsteod  conde- 
scended to  take  lessons  from  a  fellow- 
creature.  The  excellent  Old  Man  of 
Weimar  has  laid  down  the  n:lc  of 
life  in  the  following  significant  words, 
which  contain  the  true  secret  of  exist- 
ence: they  are  translated  by  hit  fnend> 
Mr.  Thomas  Cariyle 


What  dnpest  then  here  at  the  World  ?  'flsshapenkngagoi 

The  Maker  shaped  it  and  thought  it  were  best  even  sou 
Thy  lot  \^  appointed,  go  follow  its  best ; 
Thy  journey's  begun,  thou  must  move  and  not  rest ; 
For  sorrow  and  care  cannot  alter  thy  ease, 
And  mnnlsff,  not  mglng,  will  win  thee  the 

He  who  shall  act  according  to  this 
golden  precept  will  earn  never-fail- 
ing happiness  for  himself.  His  life 
wul  be  full  of  plen<<Mrf^ ;  his  end  will 
be  attended  witli  bies.sings;  and  pos- 
terity shall  make  mention  of  his  name 
in  the  iervour  of  praise  and  venemtton. 
The  course  of  such  an  existence  has 
been  well  expressed  by  Borger  in  his 


book  De  Jcfysticismo  Obviam  it  n- 
tioni  sensus,  iter  ad  animnm  monstiat, 

earn  comitatur,  ducit,  sustentat,  accipit 
quae  ilia  tmdit:  atque  h&c  utriusque 
conjunctione  efficitur,  ut,  elisis  nequi- 
tiae  stirpibus,  recti  honestique  semina 
animis  mserantur,  unde  peneda  virtus 
efflorescat/' 
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LBTTBR  f  BOM  AN  X-M.F.y  WITH  RBPLT  BT  OLIVBft  TOEKB. 

We  cheerfully  give  insertion  to  the  following  letter,  on  the  principle  of  audi 
alteram  partem.  It  is  pleasant  to  meet  an  antagonist  lace  to  face,  particularly 
on  a  question  of  &cts,  Ae  being  a  witoeeSy  and  bis  character  consequently  at 
stake,  and  we  hanng  the  benefit  of  crosi-eiamiiung  bim. 


TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  FRAS£R  S 
MAGAZINE. 


BBPLT  BY  OUVEB  YOEKB, 


Club  House  f 


Saittrdajf  everUnff,  4th  Stpt, 
Sib,  —  Having  eaten  my  solitary  cu^ 
let  here  (as  I  am  only  passing  tmougb 
town)  your  Number  for  the  pr^esent 
month  has  just  been  placed  before  me 
witii  my  puit  of  wine. 

The  article  beaded    Prospects  of 

the  JVIinistiy"  contains,  to  my  own 

positive  knowledge,  several  mistate- 
ments  and  false  inferences.  Some  of 
them  I  will  hastily  point  out  to  you; 
and  in  doing  so,  I  may  happen  to  give 
you  a  clue  to  information  which  you 
will  peihaps  tfiink  it  worth  your  while 
to  sin. 

Page  191.  —  "  The  representation  of 
Yorkshire  was  at  stake,  and  Mr. 
Brougham  feU  that  the  obx,t 
**  avenue  to  the  suffragee  of  the  Free* 
"  holders  was  his  declared  opposi- 
"  tion  to  the  Mitiistry," 

Mr.  Brougham  made  the  declara- 
tion, but  it  was  elicited  by  personal 
and  disappointed  feelings.  His  avenue 
to  their  sufirages  was  of  another  de- 
scription. He  is  returned  by  the  in- 
terest that  elected,  and  paid  for  the 
election  of,  Mr.  Wilberforce :  and, 
substituting  the  word  Slavery  for  Slave 
Trade,  for  the  same  purpose.  Hp-— 
Mr.  Brougham,  the  righteous  over- 
much —  is  now  the  representative  of 
the  saiuti^,  liaougli  a  negotiated  treaty 
opened  with  him  by  Air.  Wilberforce 
OD  the  latter  gentleman's  letiiiDj^  from 
parUsinent;  and  (ifter  he  bad  fiuled  in 
persuading  the  late  Mr.  Canning  (Mr. 
Canning  actually  took  timo  for  con- 
sideratiuu  !)  to  take  upon  hmiseit^ur/i 

rtpntmkOkm  as  the  vuest  itepping- 
skmt  for  his  miAUum  to  a  temporal 
power  that  no  amnster  ever  wielded 

before. 

Mr.  B.  is  quite  indignatU  that  Lord 
Morpethy  only  an  opptMitioi^ty  shoqld 
bave  been  at  the  head  of  the  poll* 


This  is  a  gratuitous  assertion  on  the 
part  of  our  correspondent. 

Supposing,  however,  that  he  is  right, 
and  we  are  omnelves  of  the  same  opi- 
nion in  regard  to  Mr.  Brougham, 
through  disappointed  reeli!i*»s,  avowing 
hostility  to  the  Duke  s  administration; 
yet,  be  it  observed,  that  that  avowal 
was  often  made  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment and  universally  known  previous- 
ly  to  the  election.  When,  therefore, 
the  dissolution  look  effect,  and  Mr. 
Brougham  was  invited  to  it  land  iur 
Yofkshjre^  h^  in  bis  then  ptodama- 
tion  of  hostility  to  the  ptesent  admK 
nistration,  was  only  giving  utterance 
to  ser.timciu.s  which  were  his  own  l/y 
use :  tlius  there  was  no  sudden  shift- 
ing of  opinioiie  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
fifougbam,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
emergency  created  in  hi<;  favour,  with 
respect  to  the  representation  of  the 
county  of  York.  Mr.  Brougham  is 
certainly  the  successor  of  Bfr.  Wilbei^ 
force  as  saintly  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  the  Saints  we  utterly 
abominate,  for  a  ^et  of  whining  and 
vainglorious  hypocrites,  as  may  be  seen 
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•  in  sundry  articles  which  we  have 
written  against  that  mammon-lovinsr 
set  of  Tartuffa,  MavMoomu,  and 
Sembu,  But  this  has  nothing  to  do 
wiu  our  proposition,  which  remains 
unconlradictecl  by  our  Correspondent 
of  the  «  solitary  ciitlel."  Mr.  Brougham 
may  liave  luul  his  expenses  paid  by 
the  I>tulaDthiopi8t  ana  Anti-Colonists 
(and  a  most  cunniBg  race  they  are,  and 
always  ready  to  pay  able  and  noisy 
advocates) ;  Mr.  Brou^rham  may  also 
be  indignant  against  Lord  Morpeth, 
for  the  leaaon  propounded  by  our 
Correspondent ;  and  the  ovennuch 

•  righteous  gentleman  may  have  made 
the  proposal,  as  asserted,  to  Mr. 
Canning.  Bui  what  has  all  this  to 
do  with  the  feelings  of  opposition  to 
the  Buke  of 'Wellingtons  administr». 
tion,  which  prompted  the  freeholders 
of  Yorkshire  to  nominate  "Mr.  Brougli- 
am  as  their  representative  in  par- 
liament ?  The  treeholders  of  York- 
^iie  are  not  memben  of  the  Anti- 
flkveiy  Society;  many  of  them,  per- 
haps, may  never  have  heard  of  the 
existence  of  this  club  of  hypocrites. 
Our  Correspondent,  therefore,  in  tbis 

•  first  attempt  at  refiiting  our  assertions, 
has  proTod  fumaelf  the  shalkmest  of 
Bophiats. 


p,  191. — "  Mr.  G.  Dawson's  conduct 
"  and  connexion  with  tiie  Peel  fe- 
«  mily  lost  him  Derry." 

Mr.  Dawson  was  oxisted  through 
the  inrtueuce  of  oiie  tamiiy — the  Be- 
resfords— who  have  returned  his  mo- 
ceMor  to  tupport  the  goventmeni.  The 
Primate  has  returned  Mr.  Goulbum 
— Lonl  T^eresford  voted  for  the  llelief 
Bill,  and  continues  to  till  one  of  the 
highes»t  offices  under  the  Duke's  ad-> 
miniatialion— Loid  George's  conduct 
on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Villiers 
Stuart,  and  at  the  l-ite  f  lection,  is 
before  you.  So  aie  the  votes  of  Sir 
John  and  Mr.  Marcus  Beresford,  and 
of  Sir  George  HiU. 

Under  these  circumstances*  you  will 
see  that,  whatever  he  might  or  might 
not  f/tstrif,  PRINCIPLE  had  not  much 
to  do  witli  the  ousting  of  Mr.  G. 

He  was  originally,  when  only  a  clerk 
in  the  Colonial  Office,  returned  for 
Deny  as  the  Here»ford  member , — as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  be  was  be- 
coming too  ffHiilaiitjsi^— too  mneb  Uke 
hu  own  member. 


The  inference  attempted  to  be  insi- 
nuated by  this  statement  is  false.  If 
the  Duke's  Govecnment  were  sbong 
enoagh,  cr  wm  capable  of  assuming, 

whenever  circumstances  required,  such 
ft  di«pl:w  —  an   imposing  attitude  — 
would  the  Beresfords,  or  any  other 
single  femily  in  the  Sister  Kingdom, 
Domhers  of  which  too  were  part  and 
parcel  of  the  administration,  attempt 
to  beard  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain   and   Ireland  ?    Our  Corre- 
iuundent's  admission  outs  two  ways. 
The  Beiesfoids  are  snpporlen  of 
the  Government,  and  yet  they,  and 
thty  alone,  expel  Mr.  George  Daw- 
son from  Derry !     We  give  "the 
Duke'*  joy  of  having  sudi  frtends. 
A  few  more  such  graerous  pit»o6  of 
Bttachment,  and  his  Highness  is  finish- 
er!    Our  Correspondent  of  the  **  so- 
litary cutlet"  presumes  to  say,  that 
Mr.  George  Dawson  was  becoming 
too  mbtUaUms  by  which,  we  pre- 
sume, he  means  independent.  (We 
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P.  192.  — "  For  the  same  reasons — 
«  ibebt  support  of  tbe  D.  Off  W., 
**  and  their  dependence  upon  his  mi- 
nistiy^  these  have  been  ousted.^ 

**  Mr.  Cttlwt  in  Southwark,*'  ^ 

nerer  gave  a  vote  for  Government, 
anfl  was  ousted  by  Mr.  Harris,  a 
partisan  of  the  Govemmeot.  Ho- 
race Twiss  for  Wootton  Baaaett" — 
who,  pat/ing  largely  for  the  return^ 
(die  tpeculatioQ  through  which,  from 
being  a  briefless  barrister,  he  got  into 
office,)  gave  it  up  to  represent  one  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  seats,  which  he 
gets  for  noUdag,  Two  ttfporien  ^ 
govemmaUf  one  (Mr.  Villien,  hddnig 
an  agency  on  the  nomifintion  of  die 
Co'onitil  ( )ffiro)  are  returned  for  this 
borougii ;  :3U  liiat  prktcijflt  had  uothing 
to  do  with  this  ousting. 

Wilde  for  Neivtik*'--who  never 
was  memlwr,  and  never  hnd  tx  chance 
of  being  ni(  inher;  who,  to  use  your 
own  words  in  a  8ub8e<|uent  part  of 
Ibe  article  ould  not   diataib  the  se- 


forgive  the  use  of  a  substanthe  for  an 
adjective,  and  a  word  of  one  mean- 
ing for  a  term  of  another — our  cor- 
imondent'a  eoMology,  as  Lofd  I>i^ 
hmey  says,  is  imperfect— but  let  that 
pa^.)  The  effort,  however,  to  mnke 
out  iVIr.  G.  Daw.son  an  independent 
man,  is  truly  laughable.  VV'hatl  Mr. 
George  Dawaon»  nbo  tnioided  to  ii^ 
idatioo,  the  Home  Seiaetarf,  and 
consented  to  become  a  paltry  tool  in 
th<?  hands  of  the  worthy  gentleman 
who  sustained  so  ignonuuious  a  defeat 
atOxfonl?  What!  Mr.GeoigeDafP- 
son,  who,  with  the  keen  appetite  of  a 
fawning  sycophant,  ate  down  eveiy 
promise  heUl  mu  to  the  Prot^tants 
of  Ireland  who  broke  every  pledge, 
bunt  all  ties  of  ftiendsliip  asunder, 
and  gloried  in  his  bare&ced  and  most 
impudent  apostasy  ?  We  know  well, 
that  had  Mr.  Georcre  Dawson  at- 
tempted to  canvass  tlie  fi-eeholders  of 
Derry,  the  only  reply  which  those 
honest  Protestants  would  have  conde- 
scended to  give  the  candidate,  would 
have  been  the  aria^unienftim  ad  6actf- 
turn;  or,  in  otiier  woids,  that  the 
personal  application  would  Lave  been 
construed  into  a  personal  insult,  and 
the  Protestants  of  Derry  would  have 
accordingly  kicked  the  worthy  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasurj'  out  of  the  door 
which  had  been  coutauinuued  by  his 
presence. 


Mr.  Calvert  never  gave  a  vote  for 
the  Government,"  says  X-M.P.  This 
happens  not  to  be  true ;  his  vote  in 
favour  of  Ministers  on  tbe  Beer  Bill 
lost  him  Southwaik. 

What  proof  has  our  Correspondent 
in  support  of  his  dilution,  tUiat  Mr. 
Harris  was  a  partisan  of  Government ? 
If  so,  would  his  supporters  strive  to 
uphold  Lord  John  liussell,  or  any 
other  of  the  candidates,  who  have 
already  come  forward  for  the  borough 
of  Southwark,  and  who  are  known  to 
be  stanch  Whigs,  and  oppoooats  of 
Government ! 

Mr.  Hoiaoe  Twiss  did  not  oflbr 
himself  a  second  time  for  Wootton 
Bassett,  bernnse  he  could  not  afford 
to  buy  it,  particularly  when  a  sent  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  could  be  had  at  die 
expense  of  the  Trsasuiy.   Mr.  Twiss 
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curily  of  tlM  borough  by  menaomg  Hie 
Duke's  tenants/' 

"  Bramston  and  Welleslry  for 
Essex."— The  first  retired  from  dread 
of  expense  and  ill  health,  or  he  would 
bm  been  letonied  :  he  contributed 
lOOO/.  towards  Mr.  Tyrrell's  expenses. 
Mr.  Long  Wellcsley  is  the  determined 
opponent  of  the  Duke  and  his  admi- 
nistration, and  was  opposed  hi  the  GlK 
teniment  fofit  wUm. 

"  Wockhouse  for  Norfolk"—"  Lid- 
dell  for  Northumberland**— both  fright- 
ened out  by  expense,  and  both  veipr 
^oblematical  supporters  of  the  Dukes 
administiatftOD. 


• 


It  a  IbrtuDale  iMn— -not  ao^  we  fev^ 

is  his  master. 

If  Wilde  had,  in  his  own  estima- 
tion,  no  cliance  of  gaining  the  ascend- 
ancy in  Newark,  why,  in  Heaveo'e 
name,  did  he  attempt  it,  seeing  UhH 
be  is  a  lover  of  pelf,  and  is  well  con- 
tent to  gain  money  on  any  terma  not 
inconsistent  with  the  scruples  of  his 
tender  oonactence?  Wilde  would  netcr 
have  entered  into  the  business  of  op* 
position  to  tbc  Duke  of  Newcastle 
without  some  liopes  of  success.  The 
government,  too,  which  could  take 
mto  its  service  Lord  Roeslyn,  Hr. 
Abercrombie,  and  Sir  Jamee  Scaflctt, 
—  wouH  it  not  be  enger  to  (rnin  orer 
so  influential  and  consummate  a  lawyer 
as  Sergeant  Wilde  /    Our  correspond- 
ent does  not  directly  deny  our  asser- 
tion as  to  the  lesoned  gentleman's 
rejection  at  Newark.     He  attempts 
sophistry,  but  cuts  a  sorry  figure  in 
that  trade.    He  argues  by  pf-vba" 
hUUv    but  probebility  must  give  way 
to  the  laked  tnidi.   One  woid  more. 
With  government  all  things  are  pos- 
sible, or  at  least  it  imagines  so;^ — 
witness  its  late  support  of  Uie  two 
memben  (or  Rye,  in  ^  teeth  of  a 
decision  of  a  Committee  of  the  House 

of  ComTTioni?! 

Mr.  Iinimston  retired,  from  ill- 
health  and  tiie  dread  of  ex/x  w^ ,  from 
Easex.  Who  doubts  the  expense  part 
of  the  reason?  and  who  does  nti 
doul  t  l  is  subscription  of  a  1000/.  to 
Mr.  I  vrrt  11  ?  His  motive  for  retiring 
from  the  contest  is  creditable  to  his 
love  of  economy;  his  doQatioo»  if  it 
be  poid,  is  not  veiy  flattenng  to  hii 

Undeistandin':!:. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that 
the  men  of  Essex  were  determined  to 
have  Ultia  Tories.  For  that  vessou 
Bramston  knew,  tliat  if  he  sttwd  he 
must  fail  of  snocess,  as  he  wn"?  a 
thorn nt-h  supporter  of  the  WeUiogton 
administration. 

Mr.  Long  Wellesley  was  the  de^ 
lermined  opponent  of  the  Duke  and 
his  administration."  We  mu^t  pause 
before  we  believe  this  —  tht  member 
for  St.  Ives,  the  colleague  of  Mr. 
Morrison  die  linen-draper.  It  a  Wd- 
ksley.— 

Whatever  Long  W' ellesley's  political 
bins  might  have  been,  his  connevion 
with  the  Duke  of  Weiimgtuu  xmli- 
tated  against  him  too  poweriully  to 
be  resi^.   For  this  we  have  the 
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P.  IW.— .<*  Sir  Robert  Peel's  fiitt  at- 
"  tack  was  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
«  The  interests  of  that  high-spirited 
"  nobleman  had  /or  many  yean 
**  placed  a  seat  is  the  house  at  the 
diipottl  of  the  Protestant  cham* 
**  pioD.  When  he  renounced  those 
*'  principles,  and  violatod  his  pledi^e, 
"  the  noble  duke  demanded  a  sur- 
render  of  the  political  patent ;  and 
•*  tomegtmtly  one  of  the  banners 
^  wuppiien  wai  diiptaoeiL** 

This  clearly  refers  lo  tiie  return  of 
Sir  R.  Peers  peisonal  fiiend»  Sir  Alex- 
ander Grant,  fbr  Aldborough,  in  1826. 

That  was  THE  vmsr  occasion  on  which 
the  duke  returned  a  friend  of  tlie  Pro- 
testant champion,  as  such  —  he  had 
not,  as  said,  placed  a  seat  at  his  dis- 
posal for  many  years.    ^^  hen  the  Re- 
lief Bill  was  brought  fn:  \v:ir<1  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Sir  Alexander  Grant  op- 
posed it,  and  xntted  agaimt  it  in  every 
division  that  took  place.  He  was  mt 
duplacedf  nor  was  there  ever  any  ques* 
ti<m  of  his  retiring  from  the  representa- 
tion of  Aldbornurrh  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  tliat  i^ariiameut.  The  story, 
therefore,  of  the  goveimnent  sending 
Mr.  Wilde  to  Newark,  in  vengeance 
for  this  act  of  justice,  becomes  a  iable, 
IF  Mr.  Willie  We  sent  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

♦  • 


authnritv  of  some  of  the  most  respecU 
able  frtrholders  of  tiie  county. 

We  pass  by  Mr.  Wodehouse  of 
Norfolk,  and  Mr.  liddell  of  Northum- 
berland— all  that  we  contended  for 
being  virtually  admitted. 

They  have  shewn  a  leaning  towards 
the  Duke.  As  to  his  iiavmg  uniform 
and  consistent  supporters,  we  beg  to 
say,  that,  with  all  others,  beyond  his 
immndiate  circle  of  fhwncrs  and  slaves 
of  ortice,  his  o^overrnnenl  (Ich's  not  in- 
spire that  contidence  which  men  must 
fod,  who,  without  direct  politieal  or 
inleiested  motif«Sy  eome  forward  to 
support  mrnsTjres  of  a  piime  minis- 
ter's suggestion. 


Our  Correspondent  seems  to  be  very 
minutely  informed  about  the  mote- 

ments  of  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle; and  ;is  the  friend  of  the  two 
former  individuals,  he  has  put  for- 
ward a  cunningly -devised  refotatnn 
of  the  charge  brought  against  them 
in  the  last  Number  of  Regika.  But 
he  of  the  "  solitaiy  cutlet"  cannot 
deceive  us,  Oliver  lorke.    The  crut- 
let-loving  gentleman  says,  that  Sir 
Alexander's  election    was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  duke  returned 
a  friend  of  the  Protestant  champion 
—  foul  on  the  phrase,  as  applied 
to  the  renegade  baronet  of  the  spin- 
ning-jenny!]— at  nieh^    Our  cor* 
resjx^ndent,  however,  does  not  say, 
that  his  Gmre  of  Newcastle  did  not 
place  tlie  seat  in  question  in  the  hands 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  return  any  ad- 
herent of  Protestantism  other  than  and 
b^ond  a  personal  friend.   This  M.P. 
is  a  sophist   of  the  meanest  order, 
and  of  the  slialiovvest  pretensions  to 
the  handling  of  that  legerdemain  and 
subtle  craft,  which  can  sometimes 
make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
cause.    T^io  fict  is,  the  seat  was 
printed  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  re- 
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p.  1 93. Mr.  Jonathan  Peel  had, 

"  on  a  former  occasion,  be»^n  retum- 
ed  for  Norwich  on  account  of  his 
"  Protestant  attachments." 

And  most  comhtently  he  redeemed 
his  pledge.  Throughout  tlie  whole  of 
the  discussions  on  the  Relief  Bill, 
there  was  not  a  member  in  whole 
Home  who  took  a  more  decided,  more 
active,  and  more  conspicuous  part 
against  his  brother  than  Mr.  Jonathan 
Peel :  and  very  ill  he  has  been  used 
by  the  electors  of  Norwich. 


return  whomsoever  he  pleased.  The 
la turn  was  given  to  Sir  Alexander 
Grant  —  vm^o  Chin  Grant — who,  no- 
toriously, is  uie  Home  Seorelaiy's  **  mj 
man  Friday."    It  is  trae,  tint  Str 
Alexander  Grant  voted  against  the 
Emancipation  Bill  ;  but  little  credit, 
indeed,  is  due  to  him  for  his  a^med 
consistency.  He  was  indined  to  apoa- 
tatise  with  his  patron,  the  Home  Secn^ 
tary  ;  hut  when  this  his  intention  \<-as 
m^<\e  Vrtown  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, his  Grace  immediately  required, 
at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Peel,  Sir  Akian- 
der  Grants  acceptance  of  the  Chtltem 
Hundreds.    On  this  startling:  proposi- 
tion, the  patron  and  the  client  con- 
sulted together ;  when  the  duke's  in- 
tention of  publishing  the  matter,  and 
the  known  difficulty  of  obtaining  ano> 
ther  seat,  intimidated  Sir  Alexander 
Grant  into  consi"?tency,  which  other- 
wise would  never  have  been  preseved. 
No  credit,  therefore,  is  due  to  this  ha- 
ranet  for  his  opposition  to  the  Catholic 
RetiefBUl. 

It  is  not  said  that  Mr.  Wilde  was 
not  sent  to  Newark  by  Government; 
and  the  IF,  in  capitals,  has  aH  dte 
appearance  of  a  bully  who  assumes 
outward  giandeor  with  little  of  inward 
purpose. 

The  late  attempt  was  not  the  fifSt 
made  by  Sergeant  Wflde  upon  New:- 
ark ;  but  it  would  be  insidious  to  dts- 
dose  all  the  circumstances.  Let  our 
correspondent  mnke  fnrther  inq»nnf-«;, 
and  we  are  sure  be  will  be  eu light- 
ened. 


p.  193. —  "  Mr.  Lawrence  Peel,  hav- 
**  ing  sounded  aeveial  boroughs, 
after  being  obiiged  to  rttirejrom 


We  did  not  say  tliat  Mr.  .Jonathan 
Peel  was  defeated  r»t  Norwich  for  his 
cauduct  on  the  iUuhoiic  questitm.  No, 
not  for  that,  but  for  his  conmexkMi  wilh 
one  whose  name  is  the  misfortune  of 
his  family.  Mr.  Jonathan  Peel  did 
not  vote  agnlmf  Ministers  on  the 
Dundas  and  Batlmrst  job  I 

Mr.  Jonathan  P«el  most  thank  his 
brother.  Sir  Robert,  for  his  rejection 
by  the  men  of  Norwich.  ^\  iih  re.jard 
to  this  family — er  una  disce  omms^ 
was  tlie  principle  oi  action  adopted  by 
the  outraged  Tories  of  Great  firilain 
and  Ireland,  during  the  late  Genaal 
Election, 
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^  C9dunRtmA^  mohed  to  tiy  Us 
<^  ftte  in  Newoude^QiiaeiwIiiie.'' 

Mr.  Lawrence  Peel  was  returned  for 
Cockermouth,  by  Lord  Lonsdale^  who 
now  requiret,  as  the  price  of  fMm  in 
Westmoreland,  that  seat  for  Mr.  James 
Brougham,  (thonzh,  to  avoid  appear- 
uffcf!,  HF  is,  by  ;i  hocus  arnmge?"nPT>t, 
returned  by  hard  iiadiwr.  Lord  Had- 
aor's  brother  being  letnraed  for  Cock- 
enaouth,)  and  the  writer  of  tUs  believes 
that,  under  all  circumstances,  he 
would  have  retired  from  Parliament 
(as  he  had  Irom  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol,) on  account  of  his  habits  being 
quite  unsuited  to  it. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  thb 
Electors  of  Cockermouth  tbonght 
much  of  his  conduct,  or  disapproved 
of  it.  It  is  clear  Lord  Lonsdale  is 
not  opposed  to  the  supiporters  of  go- 
vemment ;  for  Lord  Lowther  and  Sir 
John  Beckett  are  in  office,  and  his 
lordsliip  has  returned  Mr.  Holmes, 
*'  Ajux  JL'iagellifer,"  for  Haslemere. 
So  tbeie  is  an  end  of  the  reason  in* 
ferred  for  Mr.  L.  Peel's  beieg  out  of 
Cockermouth.  Nor  did  k€  svsr  ioimil 
atiy  borough. 

The  beaten  candidate  for  Newcastle 
is  Mr.  Bdorand  Peel,  who  ne?er  was 
in  Farliament. 


♦  « 


Here  is  an  assumption,  wiAout 
any  just  grounds  for  its  maintenance. 
By  our  Correspondent's  own  confes- 
sion, Mr.  Lawrence  Peel,  tliough  not 
directly,  was  vet  indirectly  ousted  by 
the  force  of  that  spirit  which  is  adi- 
verse  to  Ministers,  anfl  which  is,  at 
present,  widely  stalking  throughout 
the  country,  it  the  Tories  did  not 
prove  sufficiently  powerfol  for  the  * 
defeat  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Peel,  at  least 
he  admits  thnt  the  Whig  interest  ef- 
feeied  the  victory.  Only  conceive 
the  powerful  and  wealthy  Bunily  of 
the  Lxmsdales  (although  not  oreivwarm 
friends  of  the  administration,)  being 
obliged,  /ir  the  sake  of  peace  in  West- 
moreland, to  succumb  so  ignomini- 
ousl^  to  the  Broughams  and  the 
Whigs?  Why,  this  is  worse  than 
oar  allegation:  we  iWgive  Mr. Law* 
rence  Peel  comparatively  an  honour- 
aide  defeat,  for  we  said  it  was  by  the 
Tories  —  but  our  correspondent,  the 
ow-oflBcious  friend  of  the  Peels, 
must  aiin  attribute  it  to  the  Whigs. 
—-Heaven  preserve  us  fiom  such 
friends ! 

As  to  Mr.  Lawrence  Peel's  resitrna- 
tion  of  his  place  at  tiie  lioard  of 
Control,  might  not  this  have  been 
from  a  feeling  of  shame,  as  well  as 
any  other  motive  ?  Tlie  cry  about  the 
family  ot  the  Peels  he'uvj;  stuck  into 
every  vacant  and  infiuenUai  place, 
was,  at  that  time,  edioed  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

It  may  be  possible  that  Lord 
Lonsdale  "  is  not  opposed  to  the 
supporters  of  GoverDment,"  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  he  is  by  no  means 
a  stanch  supporter  of  their  cause; 
and  the  return  of  Ajax  flagelUfer  is 
no  argument  for  our  Correspondent's 
wily  propositi  Ix)rd  Lowther,  for 
what  reason  it  is  impossible  to  guess, 
has  been,  and  continues  extremely 
enamoured  of  his  office  at  the 
**  Woods  and  Forests.**  Now,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  least 
he  could  do  in  return  would  be  to 
place  one  seat  at  the  disposal  of 
Government.  Though  Mister  Billy 
Holmes  has  been  returned  for  this 
onp  srnt,  we  believe  that  he  is  merely 
a  iocum  tcnetis  for  some  other  person. 
Who  this  may  be,  win  be  seen  when 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  decided  on  the  legality  of 
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P.  193.—"  Brotiier  Eden  beaten." 

Mr.  Eden  first  came  into  Parlia- 
ment for  Fowey,  on  an  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Lucy,  in  1826 :  found  tliat 
it  did  not  suit  bis  habits — retired — 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Brudenell,  a 
stanch  tupportcr  of  the  admitiisini¥>np 
who  lias  now  been  AErdected, 


P.  IM.— **  The  Duke  of  Rutland  was 
^  averse  to  the  Catholic  Bill  on  the 
"  pretr  rt  of  principle,  but  his  two 
brotiiers  were  directed  to  support 

The  Duke  voted  far  U  in  the  Lords. 
Lord  Robart  and  %ord  Charlu  voted 
in  eveiy  diiisum  aoaimst  It  in  the 
Commoin. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

An  X-M.P. 


[Oct 

his  return  for  Queenborough,  the 
Petition  from  which  place  will,  we 
understand,  expose  as  neat  a  piece  of 
minirtenal  maooeuvre  as  ever  came 
before  the  consideration  of  tl)e  Ris^ht 
Honourable  llonse.  By  the  way,  this 
i«?  not  the  only  business  in  which 
strange  mention  is  made  of  the  Fla^ 
pelliibr^s  name.  S^rmg  terms  have 
been  used  against  him,  in  consequence 
of  his  conduct  towards  his  own  «>n,  as 
well  as  his  step-sou.  Wliat  a  lover  of 
**  brief  autliority  "  must  that  poor  man 
be,  who,  to  giatify  his  trockting  am- 
bition, seven  deliberately  those  bonds 
which  every  man  ouriit  to  be  aniiooi 
to  preserve  inviolate  T 

It  is  not  denied  that  Mr.  Edmund 
Feel  was  beaten  at  Newcastle. 


Fowey  has  always  been,  and  re- 
mains a  corrupt  borough  ;  but  we  must 
iiave  something  more  than  the  meie 
assertion  of  our  correspondent,  even 
though  he  be  an  intmcde  friend  of  Sir 
Robert  Pielj  before  we  ran  <ny  we 
have  been  wrong  with  regard  to 
«*  iiruUier  Eden."  "  His  habits,"  are 
of  no  importance  to  the  argument. 
HeiMM  in  railiament;  now  he  u  moi. 


X-M.P.  is  partly  riglit  and  partly 
wrong  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 

the  members  of  the  house  of  Manners. 
Lord  Robert  and  Lord  Charles  did  not 
in  every  division  vote  against  Ministers 
on  the  Catholic  Bill.  The  member 
ibr  Cambridge  voted  against  its  intro* 
duction,  but  took  care  to  be  absent 
on  its  most  important  divisions.  He 
did  not  vote  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Wiih  these  remarks  we  leave  X- 
M.P.  to  his  next  cutlet  and  pint  of 
wine  in  the  club-room :  we  should 
like,  however,  to  hear  him  assign  the 
reasons  why  he  is  obliged  to  sign 
himself  an  £r-M.P.  Has  he  not 
of  late  had  some  dealings  with  Biasqr 
tiopexthe  Jew!    Verbum  sat. 

OLIVER  YORRE. 


Liiierfimn  a» 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr.  Boadeu  hat  nearly  ready  his  Life 
ef  Bfrt.  Jotdan,  from  her  first  appear^ 
anceon  the  Irish  stage natflherknented 
death  at  St.  Cloud. 

The  Romantic  Anoals  otVneOice^  from 
tbe  timet  of  Charlemagne  to  Ube  reign  ot 
Louis  XIV.  inclusive,  will  form  the  new 
Series  of  '*  The  Romance  of  History;" 
it  it  from  the  pen  oi  Leitdi  Kitchie,  and 
wiU  be  pnblithed  early  in  October. 

The  liives  of  the  Italian  Poets,  in  3 
vols.,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Stebbing,  are 
just  ready  for  publication. 

Ghartley,  the  FataHtt,  a  Novel,  from 
the  pen  of  a  regular  rnntrilnnor  to  Black- 
woo<l's  iNfagaxiney  may  be  eiqpected  in  a 
few  daytM 

The  Sixth  part  of  the  Family  Oabinet 

Atlas,  to  be  published  October  1,  v,-U\ 
complete  the  first  half  of  the  work,  and 
will  contain  Maps  of  Holland  and  the 
Nether1andl^  Spain  and  Portiigal,  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  and  tbe  West  Indies. 

The  First  Volume  of  the  Qundnipeds 
of  the  Zoolt^ical  Gardens,  will  be  ready 
in  a  few  days. 

The  liyre  and  the  Laurel,  t^vn  vo- 
Inmes  of  the  most  beautiful  Fugitive 
Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  will 
vppmt  in  a  fortnight. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in 
Svo.,  Memoirs  on  Greece,**  b^  Dr. 
Julius  Millingen,  of  the  Byron  Bngade. 

The  Her.  Mr.  Evans  has  a  volume  in 
tibe  press  on  the  formation  nnd  character 
of  a  Christian  Familv,  entitled  ^le 
Rectory  of  Valehead." 

**  The  Arrow  and  tb(>  Rose,"  with 
other  Poems,  by  Willi^mi  Kennedy,  will 
appear  about  the  end  of  October. 

Bobert  Dawion,  Etq.,  late  chief  Agent 
Aostralian  Agricnltoral  Company, 
has  a  volume  in  the  pteta  en  Anttndia 
and  £migration. 

Ijayi  from  the  East,  by  Captain  Calder 
Campbell,  will  appear  early  in  November. 

JMr.  rvi»p:iu'>  work  on  tne  Celtic  Man- 
ners of  the  Highlands  and  Highlandert, 
■id  en  the  Natiomd  Ftanllaritrat  of  SooC- 
land,  f»  nearly  ready  for  publication* 

Friendship  s  Offerintr  for  IB31,  wiU  ap- 
pear at  the  usual  period  of  the  teason. 

The  proprieton  of  Friendtfaip'i  Offer* 
il^,  are  also  preparing  a  Comic  Qffinring, 
Qluttrated  by  a  great  variety  of  comic 
deakns;  tbe  whole  under  Uie  superin- 
tenmnee  of  Mlta  L.  H.  Sheridan,  and 
intended  for  the  Ladiet,  ta  whmu  th« 
work  is  inscribed. 

Hrt.  J.  S.  Prowse  has  a  volume  of 
MlieenaaeoDt  Potme  in  the  press,  to  be 
published  early  in  October. 

A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and 
Ctire  of  Consumption;  by  Jamet  Ken- 
nedy, will  appear  in  Noranber* 

▼OL.  XI.  HO.  IX. 


Next  season  will  be  published,  a  work 
entitled  the  Domettie  Theological  Id- 
brary.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the 

Ix)rd  Bisbop  of  Ix)ndon.  This  publica- 
tion will  comprise  a  Series  of  original 
Treatitet  upon  Religiooa  Knowledge  and 
Ecclesiastical  History  and  Bio^pny,  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  Divmes  of  the 
Church  of  £ngland,  under  the  superin- 
tendenoe  of  the  Editor.  It  will  be  lyt- 
tematically arranged, and  included  within 
a  moderate  compass.  The  work  will  be 
printed  in  small  octavo,  and  appear  in 
ennetfiitiye  volnmet*  A  Proepoctut,  con- 
taining further  details,  is  promised. 

A  Treatise  on  Optics."  By  the  Rev. 
Humphrey  Lloyd,  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll., 
Dublin.  The  lit.  TOt,  containing  the 
Theory  of  T'npobrhwd  L^lity  8vn.,  ie 
neiirly  ready. 

An  Edition  o£  Lord  Byron's  "  Cain," 
with  Notes  vindicatory,  explanatory,  and 
illustr.itive^  is  nTinnT!nre<l  f)y  ^V.  Harding 
Grant,  author  of    Chancery  Pr^tice.** 

Mr.  Ackermann  has  in  the  press  a 
New  Annual  for  1831,  entitled  the  Hu- 
mourist, from  i!ie  pen  of  W.  H.  Har- 
rison, author  of  Tal^  (tf  a  Physician,*' 
illustrated  by  fifty  wood-engravings, 
from  Drawingt  by  the  late  Mr.  Row. 
landson,  besides  mimrrmi?t  TaTl-pifcc'!. 

M.  Niebuhr  has  published  a  letter  in 
the  Berlin  Gazette,'*  stating  that  not- 
witlutanding  title  fin  whi«&  eootumed 
some  of  his  pnpers,  nnntber  roliime  of  bis 
History  of  Rome  will  be  published  next 
wintm*,  and  that  the  MS.  of  the  teqoel 
hat  alto  been  preserved. 

^Vfessrs.  W.  and  E.  Fiiiden  are  m?ik?ng 
rapid  progress  with  their  Landscape  Illus- 
traltont  to  Lord  Bynm'tLlfii  and  Worha. 

The  following  novels  are  prOfMringfor 
publication  : — The  Tleirpss  ofBniges  ;  a 
Tale.  By  the  author  ot  Highways  and 
Bywavs,  &o.  Ac.  4  volt.  Storiet  of 
American  Life.  By  American  Writers. 
Edited  by  Mary  Rnsoell  ]\fitford.  3  vols. 
Tbe  Suttee,  or  Hindoo  Convert,  by  Mrs. 
General  Muiwaring,anthof«it  of  ^  Mot* 
cow,**  Ac  In  3  vols. ;  and  St.  James's, 
or  a  Peep  at  Delation*  By  Elixa  Bett. 
In  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  following  workt  are  alto  an* 
nounced  for  publication  .The  History 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  by  Thucy- 
dides.  The  Text  according  to  Bekker't 
Bdition,  with  teme  Alttntioiie.  Ulna* 
trated  by  Mape  taken  entirely  from 
actual  Snrvey<».  With  Notes,  chiefly 
Historical  and  Geographical,  by  Thomas 
Anudd,  B.D.,  Head  Master  of  Rugby 
School,  and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  Cowge, 
Oxford.    In  3  vols.  Rvo. 

The  Sonnets  of  bhukspeare  and  Mil- 
ton are  in  the  preu. 

2  D 
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In  the  ensuing  spring  will  be  pub. 
Hslit'tl,  the  Nortliprn  Venr-'Pook,  fir  An- 
nual Kefjister  for  the  Counties  of  Nor- 
thumberland, Durham,  and  Cumber- 
land, for  the  year  i;!2!). 

A  Alanual  of  the  Histtiry  nf  Philoso- 
phy, translated  from  the  Uerinan  of  Tea- 
nemain.    1  vol.  8vo. 

The  Principles  of  Sur|?ery.  By  John 
Burns,  31. D.,  Ke^nus  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  &c 
&c.  Vols.  L  and  II.  are  nearly  ready. 
At  is  also  a  Syllabus  of  Trigonometry; 
By  H.  PcarsoD,  BwA.  Trinity  CoU^ 
Cambridge. 

Preparing  for  publication  t  —  M.  T. 
Ckeraiilt  Opera  Omnia,  cum  Notis  Va- 
riomm  selectis.  Cnravit  Arthuma  John* 
son,  A.M.  Cull.  Wadh.  Soc. 

Geographia  Antiqua,  a  claitieal  Atlai, 
remodelled  from  the  Ancient  Mapa  of 
Cellarius.  By  tlie  Rev.  .7.  P.  Bean, 
M.A.,  one  of  the  Masters  of  i^t.  Paul's 
School.  In  4to. 

Translations  from  the  German,  of 
"  ElemenU  of  Greek  Prosody,"  hy  T)r. 
Frank Spiuner, and  "Elements of  (ireek 
Aooentuatkm,"  by  OoetUing,  are  pre- 
paring for  publication. 

*'  An  Authentic  mifl  Impartial  Nar- 
rative of  the  Events  v-hich  took  place  in 
Farii,  on  Jnly  27,  88,  an^  99{  with  an 
Ao^unt  of  the  Occurrences  preceding 
and  followinn^  thoKp  ."Memorable  Days,  by 
which  the  Cruwu  of  France  has  been 
tranalbrred  fram  Chariot  X.  to  Lonit 
Philippe;  accompanied  with  State  Pa- 
per?«  am}  D«H"nments  connected  with  this 
extraordinary  lievulution,"  is  announced 
for  inmodiatQ  pubHcatfanit  by  Moiiif. 
A.  and  W.  G  align  an  i. 

Mr.  II.  J.  Brad  field,  author  of  the 

A  then  i  ad,'  has  aunouiiced  another 
volume  of  Poomt,  to  be  called  TtJlM 
of  the  Cyclades." 

An  I'iXposition  of  the  whole  of  the 
First  i:Ipistle  of  John,  in  a  Series  of 
Ninety -three  Sermons,  replete  with 
Doctriiial,  f'xpci iinrTital,  and  Practical 
Matter.  By  the  late  Sam.  Eyles  Pierce, 
of  London,  author  of  Exposition  of 
the  Book  of  Psalms,**  and  various  other 
theological  works,  in  3voh.  Hvn.,  is  pre* 
paring  for  publication  by  subscription. 

Major  Leith  Hay  is  nre»iriDg  for 
pubtioatkm  a  Nanatrre of  tna  Peninsular 
Campaign".  eTctPTvling  over  a  period  of 
nearly  Six  Years'  Service  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  from  1808  to  1814,  in  which 
the  Scenes  personally  witnessed  by  the 
Author  will  be  faithfully  delineated, 
from  Journals  kept  from  day  to  day ;  to 
wUdi  other  events  of  importance  will  be 
added,  from  information  derived  at  the 
time.  The  Narrative  will  foaa  2  volt, 
royal  l8mo. 


Le  Keepetke  Franfait,  ou  Souvenir 

de  la  liittJrature  Contemporaine.  Era- 
bellished  with  Eighteen  Engravings  on 
Steel,  b^  the  first  Artists.  In  8vo.  Will 
appear  in  October. 

A  "^'iew  of  the  Leg^al  Institutions,  lio- 
norary  Uereditarv  Oflices,  and  Feudal 
Baronies,  established  in  Ireland  during 
the  Rei^Ti  of  Henry  II. ;  deduced  from 
Court  Ilolls,  In  jiihitions,  and  other  Au- 
thentic Evideucett.  By  WiUiam  Lynch, 
Esq.  F.S.A.    Is  announced. 

The  Fourth  and  concluding  volome  of 
the  ^rnrks  of  Horace,  interlinearly  trans- 
lated.  By  P.  A.  NuttalU  LL.D.  Editor 
of  JttTend't  Satires,  Vuigil't  BnooBct, 
Ac  on  the  same  plan.    Nearly  ready. 

A  History  of  the  County  Palatine  of 
Lancaster.  By  Edward  Baines,  Esq. 
Avthor  of  the  Hiatorjr  of  Ckiorge  ni.^ 
and  of  the  "  Top(wim|ihy  of  Lancashire,** 
&c.  Preparing  for  immediate  pubUca* 
tion  in  Monthly  Parts. 

Mr.  Swain,  Author  of  Metrical  Bi- 
ta^s  on  subfeota  of  History  and  Ima^n. 
ation,"  has  announced  a  new  poem,  to 
be  called  The  Beauties  of  the  Mind; 
with  Layt  Hittoricel  and  Bonaantie." 

The  Natural  History  of  Poisons,  by 
John  INf  urray,  F.R.S.  &.c.  is  announced. 

A  Popular  System  of  Architecture,  to 
be  Ulottrated  with  engranngs,  and  ex- 
emplified by  references  to  well-known 
stnictureit.  Hy  Wm.  Hosking.  This 
work  is  intended  as  a  class-book  in  thai 
brandk  of  edncation,  and  will  contain  an 
explanation  of  the  Scientific  Tennt  wltidl 
form  its  Vocahnlarv,  Sec.  Sec. 

The  Third  Volume  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
BntttU'aCowMKioo  of  Sacred  and  Pio- 
fane  Hittovy,  la  auoanoed  lior  pobUo^ 
tion. 

Patroni  Ecdesiarum ;  or,  a  Li»t  of  the 
Patrona  of  all  the  Dignitlea,  Rectoriee, 

Vicarages,  Perpetual  Ctiracles,  and  Cha- 
pelries  of  the  rnitctl  Church  ot  England 
and  Ireland.  Arranged  alphabetically. 
Printed  nnlfonnly  with  the  Qerioal 

Chli'ic. 

An  Exposition  of  the  System  of  the 
Workl.  By  the  Maiquis  de  la.  Place. 
Trandated  firom  the  French,  with  illus- 
trative  and  cTplaiintriry  Note»,  hy  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Harte,  Fellow  of  Triuity 
College,  Dublin,  M.R.I.A.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Mr.  Ouy,  of  the  University  of  Oxfofd, 
has  just  ready,  Ceographia  Anti>[T!a,  or 
a  School  Treatise  on  Ancient  G<^raphy  ; 
indispensable,  not  only  to  the  ClassicsJ 
Student,  but  to  them  whoie  tatte  leadt 
them  to  a  pemsnl  of  the  many  excellent 
translations  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
with  which  our  language  abounds;  adapt- 
ed, therefore,  to  Scooolt  and  Private 
Families,  and  alto  to  Under^ndoatet  at 
Colleges. 
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In  our  remarks  on  Mr.  Bulwer's 
novels,  we  stated,  that  we  had  no 
partiality  for  deteriorating  the  repu- 
tation of  good  writers ;  bnt  that,  on 

the  contrary,  we  experienced  peculiar 
pleasure  in  the  contemplation  and 
acknowledgment  of  excellence.  The 
foct,  however,  is,  that  the  stage  of  pub- 
lie  competition  has  been,  of  late,  so 
overcrowded  with  the  most  unworthy 
candidates  who  ever  jucjgled  away 
popular  opinion,  and  their  base  arts 
have  been  so  obtrusive,  impudent, 
and  successful,  that  it  was,  for  the 
time,  of  considerably  more  import- 
ance, to  e\j>osp  their  charlatanery 
and  hollow  pretensions,  than  to  ad- 
vert to  tiiose  meritorious  individuab 
whom  they  had  for  a  while  cast 
into  the  shade.  Truly,  it  would  have 
been  in  vain  to  attempt  procuring 
notice  for  the  latter,  until  the  noisy 
brawling  of  the  former  had  been 
Stilled.  Hie  popular  ear  had  become 
so  occupied  with  their  name  and 
fame,  that,  unless  it  had  been  first 
disabused  of  the  wicked  enchantment 
which  held  it  spell- bound,  there  was 
no  chance  of  obtaining  a  reasonable 
audience  for  the  claims  of  more  de- 
ser\nng  but  too  diffident  writers. — 
Good  books  have  been  puffed  too 
little — bad  books  too  much.  The 
necessity  irbicb  this  has  bnposed 
apon  us,  as  judicious  critics,  has 
been  bv  us  severely  felt :  and  never 
more  than  on  arrnunt  of  the  delay 
which  It  has  occasioned  in  our  notice 
of  the  woriES  of  l3ie  present  anthor, 
vrbose  great  merits  have  been  lately 
brought  again  into  public  notice  by 


a  new  novel,  which  is  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  conunon  run  of 
sncn  productions  now-a-days,  by 
its  characteristic  excellence. 

Mr.  Gixlwin  is  a  veteran  author — 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  is  looked 
upon  by  general  readers  rather  as 
one  of  the  by-gone,  than  as  presently 
existing.  This  has  been  owing  as 
rrmr'h  to  the  infrequency  of  his  ap- 
pearance, as  to  the  transcending  ex- 
cellence of  his  productions,  which  is 
indeed  such  as  to  associate  bim  at 
once  in  our  minds  widi  the  mighty 
dead.  This  infrequency  of  appear- 
ance is  the  cause  of  the  transcenrlmi^ 
excellence  by  which  he  has  attained 
a  living  immortality.  Mr.  Godwin 
seems  to  have  bad  no  ambition  of 
being  esteemed  a  ready^  writer,  capa- 
ble of  sending  out  bis  novel  and  a 
half  a  year.  His  ambition  is  of  a 
higher  mark — like  Ben  Jonson,  while 
inrerior  authors  thought  only  of 
making  their  works,  plays-— he  has 
aimed  at  makins:  his  plays,  work". 
Accordingly,  we  find  in  his  novels  no 
marks  of  haste  or  inattention,  though, 
perhaps,  more  than  enou|^  of  ela- 
boration. But  the  quarry  is  a  rich 
one,  and  is  cakulatod  to  repay  the 
utmost  labour — and  what  person  ca- 
pable of  appreciating  either  the  one 
or  the  olber,  would  wi^  it  bad  been 
less  ? 

Mr.  Godwin  started,  we  are  told, 
as  a  preacher.  It  wa.s  probably  his 
attention  to  thk  book,  which  his 
oliice  as  snch  required,  that  prima- 
rily excHed  bis  mind  to  vigorous 
thought.  Mr.  Godwin  was  prolwbly 
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a  dull  man,  \Mth  a  strong  mind, 
which,  however,  would  undoubtedly 
have  slept  in  its  strong  holds,  had  it 
not  been  awakened  by  the  wine  of 
the  everlasting  Word.  Men  nr)iii::^ht 
and  hulk  are  characterised  by  this 
slumberous  habit ;  and  a  strong 
mind  iBp  in  like  manner,  generally  a 
reposing  one.  It  is  not  easily  moved 
—yields  not  easily — h  not  easily 
persuaded.  Tt  is  as  mdtionless  as 
that  poetical  cloud,  "  which  hearetli 
not  the  wild  winds  when  they  call, 
and  moveth  altogether,  if  it  move  at 
aU."  So  it  is,  indeed^  when  soch  a 
mind  is  moved ;  it  knows  no  half- 
measures,  but  bends  every  faculty  in 
the  line  of  active  exerticjn,  as  every 
ftcolty  before  had  been  snbdoed  into 
quiescent  repose.  And  even  then, 
in  its  activity,  there  is  tlie  same  re- 
pose. It  is  with  it  as  with  the  works 
ol  ancient  art — ^that  is  true  of  tlieni 
which  Sehlegel  says  of  Grecian  sculp- 
ture, or  tra^]r ;  wherein  the  artist 
found  means,  in  the  most  violent 
bodily  or  mental  anguish,  to  moderate 
the  expression  by  raftnly  resistance, 
calm  grandeur,  or  inherent  sweet- 
ness. It  is  the  calm  grandeur — a  gi- 
gantic endurance — which  is,  in  such 
a  mind,  exemplified,  in  conjunrtion 
with  the  most  violent  exertion.  How- 
ever soul-stirring  the  truth  which  it 
aets  itself  to  express,  however  ener- 
getically it  may  express  it,  in  no  wise 
are  the  features  of  its  serenity  dis- 
figured ;  but  beauty  and  motion  are 
combined  in  the  highest  possibh-  de- 
gree. In  all  this,  have  we  not  justly 
discriminated  the  genius  of  Mr.  God- 
win ? 

Tiic  mind  of  Mr.  Godwin  has  hrrn 
progressive.  His  early  studies  intro- 
duced hiui  to  metaphysical  topics, 
and  ultimately  led  hmi  to  the  com* 
position  of  his  "  Enquiry  concerning 
Political  .Tustice,'*  founded  in  great 
part  ou  certain  hiliiical  texts;  taken 
in  an  extreuic  sense,  without  their 
reconciling  opposites.  "  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  is 
a  divine  precept,  which  directs  US 
to  estceili  every  man  our  neighbour 
to  whom  we  can  do  good.  It 
teaches  us  to  look  upon  a  stranger  in 
distress  as  our  neighbour.  But  what 
an  extreme  abuse  of  the  doctrine  to 
suppose  that  theref«^rc  tlie  strantrer  U 
to  be  preferred  before  tlu>  e  persons 
who  are  more  nearly  reiuied— that 
we  are  to  remain  uninfluenced  by  all 


extrinsic  or  collateral  considerations, 
by  our  obligations  to  others,  or  the 
services  Ihey  might  render  to  us,  by 
the  climate  they  were  bom  in,  by  tht 
house  they  lived  in,  by  rank  or  reli- 
gion, or  party, or  personal  ties;  and  to 
render  assistance  according  to  the  ab- 
stract merits,  the  pure  and  unbiassed 
justice  of  the  case.  This  is  not  the 
moral  of  the  parable  of  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan— which  certainly  includes  the 
stranger  as  among  ourneighboui-s,  but 
not  to  the  exchiaion  of  our  neighbours 
themselves.  Friendship  and  the  pri- 
vate  affectifjns  are  not  excluded  from 
the  rules  of  C  hristian  morality,  as  ob- 
jected by  Shaftesbury;  and  Foster 
and  Leland  answered  too  hastily, 
when,  instead  of  contradicting  the 
objection,  they  apologized  for  it,  on 
the  ^niund  that  Christianity  had  a 
higher  object  in  view,  naniely,  gene- 
ral phUanthropy.  TJuit  higher  object 
it  had  in  view,  but  not  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  minor  considerations;  but  ra- 
ther  to  the  stronger  enforcement  of 
the  same.  For  if  the  «trr>ML'»'r  may 
demand  from  you  such  neigii  hourly 
attentiims,  much  more  then  your 
neighbour  himself-'if  he  to  whom 
you  have  no  obligation,  from  whom 
you  expect  no  -^cf  ice,  who  was  bora 
in  another  climate,  who  is  of  differ- 
ent rank,  and  religion,  and  parly,  and 
is  connected  with  you  by  no  personal 
ties,  has  nevertheless  a  right  to  your 
aid  and  alms  in  the  hour  of  distress 
and  danger  ;  much  more  has  lie  to 
whom  yuu  do  owe  obligation,  from 
whom  you  do  expect  service,  who 
was  bom  in  the  same  climate,  who  is 
of  the  same  rank,  and  religion,  and 
]>nrty,  and  is  connected  with  you  by 
personal  ties.  This  duty  to  the 
stranger  b  indeed  grounded  upon 
that  to  your  neighbour,  and  the 
whole  were  a  groundless  conception, 
unless  first  the  idea  were  recognised 
of  the  domestic  and  private  alfec- 
tions.  Fur  the  parable  proceeds  from 
this  point,  and  presupposes  these  af- 
factions,  and  recommends,  not  the 
extinction  of  them  in  any  instance, 
but  the  enlargement  of  them  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent. 

But  there  wiis,  niureover,  a  funda- 
mental error  in  the  theory ;  charity 
was  to  be  fpiided  by  the  justice  of  the 
CISC.  This,  -vvc  are  V)(;unil  to  say, 
was  not  the  j)rinci|ile  recognised  in 
practice  by  the  Good  Samaritan. — 
Mercy,  no't  justice,  was  %iiSfSytfoogle 
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his  conduct  pit  wa^  nn  nrriflent  mere- 
ly that  the  man  fell  ainont;  thieves ; 
had  he  bei>n  wounded  in  a  judt  quar- 
rel, and  left  in  condition,  it 
would  kave  been  equally  his  duty  to 
render  assistance.  According  to  Mr. 
Godwin,  lu>  should  have  made  an  ap- 
peal to  his  reason,  and  decided  on  the 
merits  before  he  proffered  help.  Now, 
in  all  these  cases,  tiie  heart  is  tlie 
only  court  of  appeal ;  it  b  feeling  that 
must  direct  the  measures  to  be  adopt- 
ed, and  it  acts  immediately,  looking 
neither  before  nor  after ;  but  at  the 
object  only  for  which  its  efforts  are 
dMignad.  There  is  a  faculty  belong, 
ing  to  the  human  being  which  lies 
deeper  still  than  reason,  and  which 
will  not  be  controlled  bv  rojison  ;  and 
this  faculty  is  the  will,  which,  ac- 
cording to  its  direction,  will  mani- 
leat  itself  in  the  acts  of  love  or  hate. 
And  these  acts  v.  ill  have  rt Terence  to 
vhat  we  mubt  be  permitted  to  hold 
as  the  basis  of  all  morals,  ^at  is,  the 
idea  of  relation.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
idea  presupposed  in  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan,  and  the  only 
moral  enforced  is  to  extend  this  rela- 
tion. If  there  were  no  such  thincc  as 
relation,  if  one  being  alone  existed — 
the  solitary  occupant  of  the  universe 
*--there  would  be  no  mora!  duties, 
nor  moral  rights.  A  connected  series 
of  reciprocal  obligations  could  not 
possibly  exist  until  other  beings  were 
summoned  into  life.  But  the  moment 
thb  sboukl  be  effected,  a  system  of 
rl^taand  duties  would  be  established 
— ^because  relation  would  be  formed  ; 
and  the  moral  code  would  be  coin- 
cident and  co-extensive  with  the  re- 
lation, because  essentially  involved 
therein.  The  fountain  of  all  relation, 
and  the  first  of  all,  is  that  between 
God  and  his  creatures ;  tlion  follows 
that  between  tho  sexes ;  and  from 
their  union  the  relatiun  uf  one  crea- 
ture to  another  commences,  and  tbehr 
reciprocal  obligations  are  defined. 
Father,  wife,  child,  brother,  frtcod, 
have  their  origin  in  this  relation; 
and  in  the  relation  it:>elf  their  relative 
obligations  are  implied.  The  Creator 
is  to  be  obeyed  from  the  relation  in 
which  he  and  his  creatures  recipro- 
cally stand ;  he  is  to  be  obeyed  he- 
can^e  he  is  God,  and  tre  are  his  off- 
spring. 

Volncy,  iu  his  catechism  fur  a 
French  citizen,  introduces  a  query, 
"  Why  am  I  bouMl  to  lore  my  ni- 


thcr — or,  "  why  am  I  obliged  to 
obey  iiini  After  a  series  of  c|iies- 
tions  and  replies,  in  imitation  of  the 
Socratic  mode  of  induction,  we  ar- 
rive at  the  conclusion,  that  the  rela- 
tion is  as  nothing  in  the  account; 
that  it  weighs  nrjt  as  a  feather  in  the 
balance  ;  that  I  have  no  other  obli- 
gation than  what  arises  from  the 
personal  superiority,  if  any,  of  the  in- 
dividual whom  I  call  my  father,  and 
weight  in  the  scale  of  general 
utiiity.  To  this  inquiry  we  should 
return  a  different  answer — "  B(*cause 
he  i»  father  !*'  All  considerations 
of  the  general  liearing  of  the  duty 
apart — all  calculations  of  expediency 
laid  a,sidt> — tlie  ohlirration  arises  sim- 
ply out  of  the  relation,  and  the  result 
proves  as  beneficial  to  society  as  the 
principle  is  recognised  by  the  con- 
science, and  cherished  in  the  heart. 

Iliere  is  a  duty  also  which  a  man 
owes  to  himself — ho"^v  does  the  law 
of  relation  hold  here?  Mr.  Godwin 
supposes  a  case,  that,  if  he  were  the 
valet  of  the  illustrious  Fenelon,  in  a 
room  on  fire,  from  which  it  was  j)os- 
si])le  for  one  only  to  escape,  that  it  ' 
would  he  hi^  (\\\\v  to  sacrifice  his  own 
life  for  that  of  ias  distinguished  mas- 
ter ;  not  because  he  was  his  master,  but 
for  purposes  of  general  utility.  He 
allows  that  no  man,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, irovJd  do  it ;  l)Ut,  he  af- 
finn«i,  that  a  uuin,  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, ought  to  do  it.  Iviow,  we  an- 
swer, that,  though  it  may  sound  like 
a  solecism  in  language*  to  speak  of 
the  relation  of  a  man  to  himself,  vet 
that  every  individual  has  impressed 
upon  him  a  persuiml  obligation,  su- 
perior to  any  supposable  one,  as 
arising  out  of  general  utility.  Ac- 
cording to  Ihe  basis  assumed,  man 
rnn  never  be  said  to  stand  alone. 
Supposine;  all  otlier  relations  to  have 
ceased,  and  their  corres(Kindent  du- 
ties and  obligations  to  have  perished 
with  them»  his  relation  to  Deity  re- 
mains ;  and,  unless  yovi  suppose  the 
creature  annihilate  I,  that  l)f)nd  ran 
never  Iu  broken.  In  every  thing  that 
regards  iamself  aud  his  individual 
duties,  he  must  be  regulated  by  this 
absolute  and  indissohdile  relation, 
and  by  the  will  of  the  Bi  insr,  from 
whfise  claims  and  ri'zhts  he  can  r^ei- 
ther  separate  himself  nor  be  divided. 
There  is  a  law  of  nature,  recognised 
by  the  whole  creation^  and  guarded 
by  the  instincts  common  tftifl»?9Google 
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every  age,  country,  rank,  and  eir- 
cumstance — the  law  of  self-preserva- 
tioii.  It  is  impeiative  upon  htm  to 
nee  all  possible  means  for  his  own 
self-presprvation.  In  Godwin's  hy- 
pothetical case,  there  would  be,  in 
addition  to  tbis  law,  the  rMien  be- 
tween master  and  valet,  and  this  re- 
lation would  call  upon  the  valet  to 
make  every  exertion  to  save  his  mas- 
ter's life,  and  even  to  sacriiice  hm 
own  for  Ibis  end,  beemm  wtm  kU 
matter  ;  and,  of  course,  bis  master's 
admirable  qualities,  if  he  had  any, 
would  fortify  the  man's  lirroism. — 
Nature,  however,  would  piouipt  to 
all  this  at  once ;  &uch  acts  a&k  no  aid 
from  ratiocination. 

Hie  law  of  relation  makes  the  law 
of  morals  a:ifl  the  !aw  of  nature  coifa- 
cident ;  it  hannonizes  intellect  and 
feeling  in  every  possible  combina- 
tion. The  contrary  system  destroys 
tiioee  relations  which  the  heart  spon- 
taneously acknowledges ;  denies  those 
obligations  arising  out  of  them  to 
winch  the  conscience  testifies  \  and 
proposes  an  ultimate  good  to  be 
sou^t  m  Yidation  of  all  natnral 
feeling,  as  though  the  Deity  had 
impressed  one  law  upon  human  na- 
ture, and  reason  jirescrihed  auother 
diametrically  op|)Osed  for  moral  ac- 
tion. Sncb  a  system  requires  us  to 
establish  a  law  for  ourselves  wbidi 
sets  M\)  intcllrrt  n^ninst  fceliug,  ries- 
troys  the  uuity  and  integrity  of  our 
nature,  outrages  conscience,  subverts 
practical  mondity,  and  Imes  its  pro- 
fessed object,  general  utility,  after 
all,  unaccomplished. 

Mr.  Godwin's  sympathies  in  this 
work  were  all  for  the  distant  and  fu- 
ture ;  the  endless  perfectibility  of  the 
buBun  species  engages  more  of  bis 
afi^ction  than  tbe  welfare  of  the  pre- 
sent race  of  mankind,  who,  for  the 
generations  that  may  exist  some  cen- 
tui  les  hence,  are  to  suffer  spoliation 
of  property,  and  the  destruction  of 
estabUshed  institutions.  Not  soch  is 
the  moral  code  of  the  Gospel,  in 
which  all  is  prnrTirahle,  all  virtue  is 
founded  iu  mercy,  kindnciis,  benevo- 
lence, and  comfort,  alike  to  him  that 
gives  and  him  that  takes.  There  we 
find  no  wild  supposition  of  an  interest 
which  cannot  be  described,  as  it  does 
not  exist ;  no  course  of  actions  is  pro- 
posed, without  a  motive  direct  atid 
reflected.  But  we  have  said  that 
iSodwin's  mind  has  been  progiessive 


— and  be  lived  to  autgrbw  much  of 
what  was  erroneous  in  bis  opinions. 

All  progress  produces  an  apparent 
change,  and  in  the  preface  to  his  iU. 
LedUp  Godwin  writes, 

"  Some  readers  of  ujy  graver  productions 
will,  perhaps,  in  perusing  thc«e  Ktlie  vo- 
lumes, accuse  me  of  inconsistency;  the 
nflTections  and  charifiea  of  private  lif»;  being 
every  where  in  this  publicatioo  a  topic  uf 
the  wannett  eulogium,  while,  ia  die  '  Bn- 
quiiy  concerning  Political  Justice,*  they 
seemed  to  Ix*  treated  with  no  indulgence 
and  favour.  In  answer  to  thi^i  objection, 
all  I  think  it  neoeKsry  to  say  on  the  present 
occasion,  is  that,  forniore  than  four  years,  I 
have  born  jHixlous  for  opportunity  to  modi- 
fy some  ui  liie  earlier  chapters  of  that  work, 
ill  confimnlty  to  die  seadnenti  fatcnlcaled 
in  this.  Not  that  I  see  cause  to  make  any 
change  respecting  the  principle  of  jti-^tice, 
or  any  tiling  else  fundamental  to  tiie  by$- 
tem  there  delivered ;  Imt  that  I  apprebend 

<lome>tic  aiul  private  iifTct  tion.s  in.sepanible 
from  tlie  nature  of  mnn,  and  from  wliat 
may  be  btyleU  tlie  culiure  of  the  heart;  uiid 
am  fiilly  penuaded  that  they  are  not  in- 
compatible with  a  profovind  and  active 
sense  of  justice  in  t})c  mind  of  him  that 
cherishes  them.  The  way  in  which  these 
seemingly  janinf  piiadpl^  may  be  recon- 
ciled, is  in  part  pointed  out  in  a  b'ttlt-  book 
which  i  gave  to  tlie  pubhc  in  the  year 
and  which  1  will  here  therefore  take 
die  liberty  to  quote 

**  A  sound  monlity  requires  that  nothing 

human  should  be  regarded  by  n"-  i<  ir.'if- 
fereut ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  we  hhoidd 
not  feel  the  strongest  interest  Ibr  those  per- 
sons whom  we  know  moit  intimately,  and 
whose  welfare  and  '^yivpfifliifs  -atv 
to  our  own.  True  wisdom  will  recommend 
to  us  individiisl  attadimeiits :  for  widi  tbem 
oar  minds  are  more  thoroughly  maintmned 
in  activity  and  life  than  tliey  can  be  under 
the  privation  of  them,  and  it  is  better  that 
man  should  be  a  living  being,  thanaslodt 
or  a  stone.  True  i^rtue  will  sanction  this 
recommendation  ;  since  it  is  the  obje(  t  »)f 
virtue  to  produce  happiness,  and  since  the 
man  who  lives  bi  the  mkbt  of  donustlc  re- 
lations, will  have  many  op)>ortvliities  of 
conferring  pleasure,  minute  in  the  deL-ul, 
yet  not  trivial  in  the  amount,  without  in- 
tcffering  widi  tbe  purposes  of  general  be- 
nevolente.  Nay,  by  kindling  his  sensibi- 
lity, and  barnioniztng  bis  soul,  rbcv  may 
be  expected,  if  he  is  enduwed  vvuii  u  liberal 
and  manly  ipirit,  to  lender  him  nune 
prompt  in  die  service  of  strangeis  and  die 
pubUc." 

It  was  thus  that  Mr.  Godwin  made 
the  amende  iutmrahlo  to  the  genius  of 
religion  and  government.  In  his 
prcvions  novel,  however,  of  CcUeb 
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notion,  and,  tine  as  that  work  is,  it  i-^ 
accordingly  defective  in  those  huma- 
nitia  which  characterize  a  poetical 
miiid.  Mr.  Godwin's  mind  la  not 
poetical.  In  this  particular,  it  is« 
consists  tbo  characteristic  difference 
between  him  and  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
By  a  poetical  iniuU,  we  lueuu,  in  thU 
■BBtmice*  one  that  eietdaea^  by  turns 
or  together,  the  faculties  both  of  the 
fancv  and  the  imairination.  Mr.  God- 
win  can  only  he  said  to  exert  one  of 
these,  in  so  far  as  imagination  is  iK>e- 
try,  Mr.  Godwin's  mind  is  poetieaJ. 
Mr.  Godwin  images  out  an  idea  better 
than  any  other  man  living.  But  the 
idea  is  given  too  monotonously ;  it  is 
aggrandized  and  exaggerated  ;  but 
never  realized.  This  was  the  case  in 
his  philosophical  worli  on  which  we 
bare  animadverted.  It  was  the  work- 
ing out  of  one  iflea — pushing  the  ar- 
e:iiment  fouiuh  d  on  it  to  extremes  ; 
and  sticking  to  an  exclusive  vie^v  of 
the  subject  in  hand.  Now,  all  this 
is  very  well  for  a  trial  of  skill, 
but  falls  to  discover  truth,  which 
is  not  confined  in  holes  and  corners 
in  any  such  way,  but  is  as  free  as 
the  general  air,  as  broad  as  the 
whole  heavens.  His  novels,  aocord- 
ingl^«  went  wiety,  because  the  ftn^ 
cy  13  not  exercised  in  afrfrre^nting 
poetical  tor  ins  in  order  tn  tin-  ma- 
nifold exhibition  of  the  ideal  crea- 
\  tion.  The  perfection  of  art  is  in  the 
union  of  the  ideal  and  the  real — this  is 
Shakspeare's  excellence — it  is  also  Sir 
Walter  Scott's;  but  it  is  not  Mr. 
Godwin's.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Godwin 
oreates,  (if  he  does  create,)  he  is  en- 
titled to  a  high  duu*acter  even  as  a 
poet ;  but  it  is  in  the  process  of  his 
■m^rk  tlmt  "he  loses  that  character. 
He  works  like  a  mathematician,  not 
like  a  poet ;  he  demonstrates  his  con- 
chision,  not  suggests  it.  There  is 
moreover,  no  surprise,  in  any  of  the 
incidents,  no  cariosity  excited  in  the 
reader's  mind.  The  reader  is  as  much 
possessed,  from  the  beginning,  with 
the  idea  as  the  anihor  himself;  he 
anticipates  the  course  of  the  work, 
he  has  no  curiosity  respecting  the 
coming  incidcnt'H,  but  only  desires  to 
discover  how,  and  with  what  force  of 
style  they  will  be  treated.  Some- 
times, also,  as  in  the  third  volume  of 
Caleb  WUUtmt,  there  is  too  mudi 
made  of  one  section  of  the  argument; 
imt  the  reader  feels,  as  well  as  the 
4i.uiiiur,  liiat  the  fault  is  committed 


to  stuff  the  volume,  and  pities  and 
forgives. 

There  is  great  want  of  material, 
such  as  picturesque  scenery,  local  as- 
sociation, manners,  and  traditioas^ 

in  Cnhh  Williams.  The  hint,  as  the 
author  dales,  was  suggested  by  the 
popular  tale  of  Blae  Beard.  His  idea 
was  to  exhibit  the  passion  of  curio- 
sity. This  he  does  in  the  person  of 
Calel,  William^!,  a  voung  man  in  the 
service  of  one  Falkland,  who  feels, 
from  some  circumstances,  a  curiosity 
to  know  whether  his  master  was  not 
guilty  of  a  murder  for  which  other 
persons  had  been  executed.  The  cha- 
racter of  Falkland  is  constructed  in 
tlie  san^e  way.  The  luve  (jf  fame  is 
his  one  principle  of  conduct.  A  bru- 
tal insult  hurts  his  chivalrous  feel- 
ings ;  in  a  moment  of  madness,  he 
takes  a  fatal  revenge,  and,  to  pre- 
serve his  character,  he  permits  the 
veugeauce  of  the  law  to  laii  upon  tlie 
innocent.  It  is  ascribinjg,  after  aU, 
too  much  power  to  Williams's  inve- 
terate curiosity,  that  it  should  possess 
the  fascination  of  fxtrncting  from 
such  a  man  so  important  a  secret. 
Supposing,  however,  that  he  should 
get  possession  of  the  secret,  all  the 
rest  follows  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
thnt  Falkland  should  endeavour  to 
prevent  Williams  from  divuleine  it. 
The  means  which  he  adopts  lur  this 
purpose  are  so  insufieraUe;  his  sus- 
picion is  so  nice  and  extreme,  that, 
in  sclf-defenco,  hi'^  confidant  is  ob- 
liged to  betray  him.  Falkland  is  a 
noble  character ;  and,  at  the  end,  the 
magniicence  of  his  nature  breaks  out 
afresh,  and  redeems  him,  through  his 
last  act  of  forgiveness,  within  Uie  li* 
mits  ofhnmnn  sympathy. 

Througiiuut  this  work  the  novel- 
ist delights  to  shew  the  imperfections 
of  our  social  institutions,  and  in- 
dulges in  constant  satire  on  the  or- 
dinary motives  to  conduct.  All  the 
common  notions  of  sf>ciety  are  set  at 
nought,  and  his  minor  characters  are 
made  the  objects  of  extreme  con- 
tempt. Only  the  intellec  tual  are  re- 
presented  as  admirable.  Now  this  is 
not  true  to  nature,  as,  in  the  mean- 
est specimens  of  humanity,  some 
gUmpscs  of  the  divinity  are  diso^i- 
bk,  and  moral  worth  frequently  be- 
longs to  those  who  are  most  deficient 
in  intellectual  acquisitions. 

Hut  in  the  Travfh  of  St.  Leon,  as 
the  autlior  lias  himself  told  us,  he 
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shews  how  good  ifi  individual  con- 
fonnity  to  the  coBtome  and  usages 
of  society,  and  how  fatal  to  tke 

possessor  is  an  immunity  from  the 
common  cares  and  anxieties  of  mor- 
tality. St.  Leon  is  raised  to  sudden 
afiluence  by  the  possession  of  the 
philosopher  s  stone.  The  world  is 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  wealUk, 
and  suspects  h]m  of  dishonesty,  or 
magical  communication  with  eril 
pow^ers.  Hid  sou  forsakes  a  father 
who  is  the  object  of  dishonour* 
able  suspirion,  and  his  wife  pines 
away,  perplexed  by  her  ignorance 
concerning  the  f^nnrces  of  her  hus- 
band's wealth.  Wealth  thus  acquired 
contracts  no  sympathies,  because  it 
neither  connects  itself,  nor  comes  in 
collision,  with  human  feelings  and 
interests.  It  arises  not  from  landed 
property,  nor  proceeds  from  com- 
mercial speculation.  It  is  not  iden- 
tified in  Its  transit  with  any  former 
possessor,  and  is  a  teasing  riddle  or  a 
terrible  myster)'.  Deprived  of  his 
wife  and  son,  and  released  trom  the 
Inquisition,  St.  Leon  restores  himself 
to  youth  and  beauty,  and  finds  himself 
unknown  in  the  world,  unconnected 
with  any  family,  a  stranger  as  it  were 
from  uuolher  sphere.  He  endeavours 
to  pass  from  this  solitude,  and  win 
back  bis  way  to  society,  by  acts  of 
public  beneficence.  Hb  facility,  how. 
ever,  of  prodocing  wealth,  renders 
his  nuthority  po  crrcat.  that  his  poli- 
tical iudueuce  is  tianL'crous  to  the 
powers  that  be,  and  makes  him  so 
regardless  as  to  where  he  bestows 
his  favours,  that  he  offends  his  best 
friends,  by  assisting  their  most  hated 
enemies.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
novel  iie  iluds  again  his  sou,  and  is 
enabled  to  provide  a  sufficient  portion 
for  his  marriage,  but  not  before  he 
has  almost  fatally  destroyed  his  hap- 
piness, and  found  himself  so  opposed 
to  ins  interests  as  to  prevent  not 
only  any  declaration  of  the  relation- 
ship between  them,  but  any  con> 
nexion  whatever  with  his  pursuits* 
Thus  he  is  left  at  the  end  of  the  no- 
vel, a  solitary  being,  a  disconnected 
member  of  society,  again  to  ^eek  com- 
munion with  his  kind,  to  be  again 
defeated  and  cast  out. 

We  li;ive  no  doubt  that  Mr.  (lod- 
win  tbouuht  that,  in  this  novel,  he 
was  cuioicmg  a  line  moral,  name- 
ly, that  the  possession  of  unlimited 
wealth,  and  the  gift  of  immortality. 


were  inconsistent  with  LLe  pieseut 
condition  of  the  human  race,  ttid  in- 

( fl'i  ctual  for  individual  happiness. — 
'I'his,  however,  will  not  be  found  to 
hold  ;  the  only  moral  that  it  incul- 
cates is,  that  such  a  privilege  be- 
stowed on  a  single  individual,  would 
confer  on  him  an  invidious  distinc- 
tion, which  would  tend  to  his  perpe- 
tual liiscomfort.  It  leaves  the  pro- 
blem unsolved  ;  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  such  powers,  if  possessed  by 
every  man  ? 

We  know  not  that  it  is  necessary 
to  allude  to  Mr.  Godwin's  novel  of 
Fleetwood,  as  we  do  not  recollect  it 
ever  having  been  brought  into  dis- 
cussion, in  any  estimate  of  his  merits* 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  There 
is  in  Fleetwood,  as  usual,  an  attempt 
at  exhibiting  the  morallv  marvellous, 
which  excites  no  illusion,  and  little 
sympathy ;  combined  with  frequent 
beauties  of  detail,  striking  eloquence 
of  expression,  great  energy  of  intel- 
lect, nnd  much  to  arouse  and  stimu- 
late the  better  order  of  novel  readers. 
Tlie  story  acquires  importance  in  its 
progress.  The  jealousy  of  the  mar- 
ried Fleetwood  is  worked  out  willi 
elaborate  skill.  This  subject,  how- 
ever, was  not  sufficient  to  occupy 
the  three  volumes.  The  autiior  has, 
therefore,  volunteered  two  episodical 
stories— of  Ruffigny  and  of  Withers. 
The  latter  seems  to  contain  the  |seim 
of  his  Mandevilln.  A  puppet  is  SO 
manufactured  by  i-onie  Oxford  stu- 
dents, as  to  pass  for  the  master  of  a 
college,  which  is  so  supplied  witii 
voice  by  a  ventriloquist,  as  to  make 
tlie  young  man  believe  he  is  formally 
i  ll  rirated.  The  trick  is  detected,  but 
the  effect  remains  witli  the  too  sensi- 
tive victim.  Too  mortified  by  the 
mimic  censure,  he  drowns  himself 
in  the  Isis.  Into  such  extravagance 
may  vigorous  minds  be  deluded  by 
the  ambition  of  greatness. 

Alter  this  period,  Mr.  Godwin  suf- 
fered his  intellect  to  lie  fallow,  fear- 
ing, perhaps,  that  he  might  exhaust, 
by  immediately  successive  crops,  the 
value  of  its  jirothiro.  if  not  its  pro- 
ductivity, iiloreuvtr,  Mr.  Godwin 
must  have  felt  that  his  mhad,  unlike 
Sir  Walter  Scott's*  was  not  of  inex- 
haustible Artility.  Original  as  his 
works  are  in  constniction  and  execu- 
tion, the  ideas  which  are  llie  germs 
of  each,  were  not  the  sole  property  of 
the  author,  but  suggested  by  his 
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coone  of  reading,  and  detamiiiwd  bv 

the  degree  of  progression  in  whi^ 
hi-^  mind  found  itself  at  tlic  time  of 
wntiiiL".  His  has  not  been  the  power 
of  producing  or  creating  ideas,  but  of 
conceiving  them  strongly,  vh«i  pre< 
sented  by  accident  or  stody^  to  his  uQ' 
derstanding.  His  mind  18  built  up 
nnd  edified  by  a  certain  process  of 
self- instruction  ;  and  the  force  of  his 
intellect  drives  on  the  actjuired  idea 
throu^  all  the  forms  of  the  under- 
standing until  the  applicable  catego- 
rioF^  are  exhausted,  and  then  ceases 
from  its  labour.  Tins  process  is  slow 
in  its  work  of  education,  and  its  re- 
sults arc  dependant  upon  the  dili- 
gence  of  study.  Besides  this,  Mr. 
Godwin  has  no  facility  in  varying  the 
form  and  costume  of  his  intellectual- 
izations.  He  cannot,  like  tlie  Scots 
novelist,  present  a  counterpart  of 
previous  characters  and  incidents  m 
a  new  production — "another,  yet  ike 
eameJ*  What  he  has  once  written,  he 
ha«!  written ;  and  another  version 
would  not  only  fail  of  intcresf.  I>iit  be 
deficient  in  execution,  lilr.  C .oil win 
dwells  in  an  intellectual  world  ;  a 
world  of  empty  forms,"  as  Kant 
would  have  said  ;  not  in  the  world  of 
the  senses.  He  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  embody,  so  much  us  to  imperson- 
ate ;  but  his  persons,  whatever  their 
number,  are  me  same  in  essence,  and 
in  unity  of  substance  are  but  one ; 
for  they  are  not  physical  persons,  but 
"  beings  of  the  mind." 

Something  too  much  of  this.  Eight 
years  Mr.  Godwin's  mind  lay  unei- 
ercised  in  fictitious  composition.  He 
had,  indeed,  adopted  as  the  germ  of  a 
novel,  a  thought,  susgestetl  by  the 
story  of  the  Sfffn  Sloppers  in  the  re- 
cords of  the  first  centuries  of  Christi- 
anity, or  rather  lirom  the  Sleeping 
Betii^  in  the  Wood,  in  Perranlt's 
tales  of  Ma  Mhre  L'Ortf.  He  sup- 
posed a  hero  %vho  «hf)nld  have  this 
faculty,  or  this  infinuity,  of  falling 
asleep  unexpectedly,  and  should  sleep 
twenty,  tfairtv,  or  a  hundred  years  at 
a  time.  Suoi  a  tale,  however,  would 
have  been  a  second  sort  of  ^7.  />o«  ; 
and  we  should  have  advised  him  to 
give  a  sequel  to  that  novel,  which  it 
wis  well  bear,  rather  than  adopt  anew 
fiction  of  far  inferior  interest.  When, 
however,  the  publisher  of  Mande- 
ville  **  found  means  to  put  in  activity 
the  susj)t  i  i(K  il  lac'jlty  of  fiction  with- 
in him,  '  h<K  iiiought  of  completing 


the  design  of  his  sleeping  hero ;  but 
he  ultimately  chose  to  adopt  the 
idea  of  hi^i  subject  from  a  story-book, 
called  Jl'icland,  by  C.  B.  Brown,  of 
l*ennsylvania,  which  he  furtlier  im- 
proved from  some  hints  in  Joanna 
baillie's  De  MontferL  We  confess, 
that  we  are  quite  satisfied  with  Jo- 
anna Baillie's  De  Montfort,  in  l  could 
have  well  sjwired  the  repetition  of  the 
character  in  Mandeville.  The  work, 
as  it  stands,  is  very  repulsive ;  this, 
however,  might  have  been  remedied 
by  the  addition  of  a  fourth  volume. 
From  certain  passages,  it  would  seem, 
thul  the  writer  (for  the  hero  is  hu 
own  biographer  in  all  Godwin's  no- 
vels, except  in  the  last)  had  been  re- 
deemed from  that  terrible  state  of 
mind  into  which  he  had  fallen.  The 
means  by  which  this  recovery  waa 
produced,  would  have  furnished  in- 
cident of  an  agreeable  character,  and 
by  reconciling  MandeviUe  to  his  kind, 
have  reconciled  his  readers  to  his 
narrative. 

Bet\veet>  the  production  of  Man- 
deville,  and  the  appearance  of  his 
present  novel  of  Oomlealey,  no  leas 
than  thirteen  or  fourteen  yean  have 
elapsed.  We  arc,  perhaps,  stating 
an  opinion  which  will  not  receive 
ready  admission ;  but  it  is  our  opi- 
nion ;  and,  therefore,  we  have  a  right 
to  state  that  it  is  our  opinion,  that 
Godwin's  last  novel  is  his  best,  d* 
leb  JVUlidinn  has  tlie  advantage  of  old 
associations  in  its  favour ;  it  is  the 
work  on  which  the  author's  reputa- 
tionhas  beenestabliahed^withwhich 
his  genius  is  identified*  Cloudealey, 
also,  has  a  strange  defect.  It  is  well- 
conceived — it  is  admiral)ly  executed 
— it  is  niiseral^ly  constructed.  Bui 
with  all  the  claims  of  the  first  work 
on  public  regard,  and  this  great  draw* 
back  from  the  latter,  we  repeat,  that 
we  are  of  opinion,  the  judicious  reader 
will  decide  in  favour  of  its  greater 
claims  on  permanent  approbation. 

The  work  consists  of  two  auto* 
biographies.  Hie  first  concerns  one 
Meadows,  who  becomes  Lord  Dan- 
vers'  secretary,  and  relates  the  va- 
rious steps  of  fortune  by  which  he 
was  brought  into  contact  witli  his 
lordship,  and  introduced  Into  that 
situation.  All  this  detail  is  unne- 
cessary, and  makes  the  defect  in 
construction  alluded  to.  To  him  Lord 
Danvers  relates  the  circumstances  of 
hid  particular  case,  which,  forming 
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as  it  does,  the  inain  argument  of  the 
book,  properly  uctupies  the  space  of 
about  two  out  of  the  three  vohimes ; 
but  being*  as  it  is,  an  oral  narrative 
from  the  mouth  of  Lord  Danvers,  % 
too  long  for  a  speech,  and  demands 
too  uiucli  indulgence  from  tlie  re- 
luctant reader.  Beautiful  and  eesen- 
tial  as  every  put  of  this  narrative  is, 
ftom  this  peoiliarity  of  construction, 
we  were  tempted  to  enquire,  when 
will  this  long  fspcech  have  end  ?  and 
the  more  so,  as  we  were  not  and 
conld  not  be,  aware  of  its  import- 
ance, until  we  had  completed  the 
perusal  of  the  work.  After  this  long 
narrative,  Meadows  again  takes  up 
the  tale,  and  conducts  it  to  its  de- 
nouemeni. 

The  gist  of  the  story,  the  a#gn- 
ment  and  the  interest,  however,  is 
in  the  part  ascribed  to  Lord  Danvers. 
This  nobleman  has  concealed  the  birth 
of  his  nephew,  in  order  to  remove 
the  only  obstacle  in  bis  way  to  the 
inheritance  of  the  family  title.  The 
circumstances  under  which  the  young 
man  came  into  his  uncle's  power, 
aie  interesting,  lie  wan  a  pustlmni- 
ous  and  only  child,  b^  a  Greek  lady, 
named  Irene,  who  died  three  days 
ailer  her  delivery,  and  a  fortnight 
after  her  husban^rs  having  bem  kill- 
ed  in  a  duel.  C'loudeslev,  from  whom 
the  novel  takes  its  title,  was,  with 
Endocia,  (a  native  of  Greece,)  con« 
fidential  domestic  of  the  deceased 
Lord  Alten.  Of  the  misanthrof)i(al 
temper  of  this  man,  whose  seltish 
feelings,  however,  were  of  recent 
growth,  the  result  of  unmerited  ad- 
versity, occasioned  by  the  treachery 
of  a  pretended  friend,  and  not  of  na- 
tural disposition.  Lord  Danvers  takes 
opportune  ndvantncfv  For  a  pen- 
sion, sutiicient  to  enable  him  to  sus- 
tain the  rank  of  an  English  veoman 
inToscany,  he  undert&es  the  pro- 
tection of  the  infant  peer,  whom  he 
brings  up,  and  educate^  as  his  own 
son.  Cloudesley  performs,  indeed,  a 
parent's  part  to  his  foster-son;  nor 
was  his  care  bestowed  on  an  un- 
grateAil  or  nngenial  soil.  In  the  va- 
rious pnrsnits  of  classical  studies, 
and  of  the  English  language;  in  a 
^  word,  of  every  thing  adapted  to  his 
years,  the  progress  of  Jnlian,  (that 
was  the  youth's  name,)  was  asto- 
nishingly rapid.  Tn  the  conrse  of 
the  six  or  seven  years  succeeding  the 
period  of  adolescence. 


'*  He  ihook  off  evtiy  tliiiig  that  vna 
firiMlwh  and  pwiile,  witfiuiil  inbidtuting 
in  its  stead  the  sU|^lteft  tincture  of  pedan- 
try. The  frankness  and  iiobiHty  of  his 
spirit  delended  him  frmu  all  danger  on 
umt  lide  The  osnidtiidon  of  fait  natnte 
vim  incapable  of  oombining  Stielf  with  any 
alloy  of  the  fop  or  the'  roxronib.  All  his 
tnotiom  were  tree,  animated,  and  elastic. 
They  sprung  into  being  instant,  and,  as  by 
inspiration,  \^  ithotit  waiting  to  demand  the 
sanctioTi  nf  the  tlL-liberative  frimlty.  They 
were  born  perfect,  as  Miner \  i  i  reigned  to 
Irnvs  sprung  in  sompiete  pauuply  firam  the 
baadofiove.  The  soitimeitts  <tf  hi«  mmd 
tmfolded  thcmnelves  without  trench  or 
wrinkle,  in  hi»  honest  cotintenance  and 
impafliioncd  features.  Into  that  itaiTy  n- 
^on  no  disguise  could  ever  intrude ;  and 
the  clear  and  niclodioun  tones  of  his  voice 
were  a  trans]»rent  medium  to  the  thoughts 
of  hb  heait.  Pemiarion  hung  on  all  he 
nid;  and  it  was  next  to  impossible  ttiat 
the  nuwt  rnprpcd  nature  and  the  mo«:t  in- 
exorable spirit  should  dispute  his  bidding. 
And  tUa  was  the  esie,  became  dl  he  did 
was  in  love,  in  wsnn  affection,  in  a  single 
desire  for  the  happiness  of  those  abcnit  him. 
Every  one  hastened  to  perform  his  behests, 
because  the  idea  of  empire  and  command 
never  entered  into  his  thoughts.  He  seem- 
ed as  if  he  lived  in  a  world  made  expressly 
for  liini ;  so  precisely  did  all  wi(h  whom  he 
came  into  contact,  appear  to  fiMfm  their  (one 
on  Ms. 

"And  in  thv  mitist  of  all  h'x  studies  and 
literary  impruvcment,  he  in  no  wiae  ne> 
^ected  any  of  that  bodily  dexterity  by 
which  he  had  been  early  distinguished. 
His  mastery  in  swimtninp,  in  hnniUing 
the  dart  and  the  iiow,  in  sHil'tness  ol'  toot, 
and  in  wresdiiig,  kept  pace  with  Us  other 
;U(N)niplisl:nunts.  Nor  was  his  corf)i>r.il 
strength  any  way  behind  his  other  endow- 
ments. He  could  throw  the  discus  higher 
and  fltrtfieir  than  any  of  his  oompetitan. 
But  his  ifrfaftst  excellence  in  this  kind 
w.-Ls  in  h(^rseniansiiip.  He  sprung  from 
the  ground  like  a  bird,  m  if  his  naiund 
quality  had  been  to  mount  into  the  air. 
He  vaiiltt'd  into  his  seat,  like  an  angel  that 
bud  descended  into  it  from  the  conveyance 
of  a  sunbeam.  He  had  a  favourite  horse, 
familiar,  as  it  were,  wiA  all  the  thoughts  of 
his  rider,  and  that  showed  hinisolf  pleased 
and  proud  of  the  notice  of  the  noble  youth. 
He  snorted,  and  bent  his  neck  in  the  taost 
graceful  attitude  and  beat  the  ground  widi 
his  horif,  rsnri  sliewed  himself  injpatient  for 
the  signal  lo  leave  the  goal,  and  start  into 
his  uUnost  speed.  Julian  was  nuu»ter  of  his 
motions.  He  would  stop,  and  wind,  and 
exhibit  nil  hi-.  pi-'riVMiiriu  uf  [Lir't-s.  with  a 
whisper,  or  the  lifling  ol  a  linger  I'rotn  him, 
whose  approbation  excited  In  the  animal 
the  tnpremest  delight.  In  a  word,  Julian 
won  the  fmntir  of  his  elders  ti\  rli.  clear- 
ness of  his  apprehension,  and  liis  progrea* 
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ki  every  tiring  ^hI  wtm  night  bhn;  aiid 

of  his  equals,  by  hh  excelling  in  sU  Undt 
of  sport,  and  feats  t»i"  dexterity ;  which  could 
be  equalled  only  by  the  modesty,  the  good 
luuDOiir,  and  eiwiwniadng  spirit  wiA 
which  he  bore  his  honours,  rendering  others 
almost  as  well  satisfied  with  his  superiority, 
Sku  if  the  triumpli  had  been  their  own." 

We  cannot  afford  room  to  set  forth 
at  large,  the  proems  of  education,  and 
its  effects,  adopted  by  Cloudesley  for 
bit  iBjmed  ynad ;  but  of  the  tmer 
amtety  with  which  he  cared  for  his 
welfare,  the  reader  may  judge  by  the 
followine^  extract : — 

'*  Cloudesley  was  specially  alive  to  the 
question  ofthe  peiMna  widi  wliomhiayoiidi- 

ful  favotirite  should  associate;  but  he  knew 
that  he  could  not  be  without  a  companion, 
and  be  did  not  wish  him  to  be  without.  Many 
of  the  mo«t  valuable  lessons  and  praetiaes 
that  a  young  person  can  acquire  are  only  to 
be  learned  in  society  with  those  of  his  own 
age.  It  is  not  good  ibr  man  to  be  uloue ; 
and  tfiat  man  is  substantially  alone,  though 
IKing  in  the  midst  of  eruwd^  and  tumults, 
who  has  not  a  roni})anion  circumstanced  in 
various  particulars  like  himself.  These  are 
the  points  in  whicb  human  cieatures  tauA 
one  another — at  whidi  the  virtues  and  sym- 
pathies of  mortals  become  interfused.  The 
existence  of  a  man  may  be  continued  for 
seventy  years,  aiid  he  may  pass  through  an 
incalculable  variety  of  fivtnnes,  while  yet 
there  may  be  many  a  nerve  and  vein  of 
character  that  shall  have  lain  dormant  in 
hSm  fWnn  the  craffle  tothe  grave,  if  he  hare 
never  encountered  an  eqiuil — i>tie  to  whom 
he  hits  stood  forth  m  open  and  undisguised 
as  to  his  own  soul — between  whom  and 
Umadf  every  thought  had  been  shaped  into 
words,  and  they  Imve  mutually  poured 
their  sensafi«>nv  into  each  other's  hosom, 
even  as  a  niigiity  river  carries  along  with 
it  all  tbe  spars  and  corks,  and  Ibathers  and 
straws,  that  float  upon  its  stream.  They 
uMivt  have  been  together  in  sadness  and 
festivity— alike,  when  die  mind  subsides 
into  despidr,  and  when  it  is  nude  flrantfe 
with  unlooked-for  joy — in  difficulty  and 
in  plenty,  in  sickness  and  in  health.  It  is 
tliuii  that  man  is  made  that  irunk  creature, 
above  aH  dugnise,  bold,  confident,  unfta*- 
ing,  and  unsuspidous,  that  beneficent  na^ 
ture  intended  liim  to  be." 

The  stepa  hy  which  this  parental 
care  of  his  foster-son,  excited  a  more 
fervent  sympathy  in  the  bosom  of 
Cloudesley,  are  very  naturaliy  deve- 
loped in  the  novel*  Clondestey,  in 
fact,  had  no  other  attadiment  OA 
earth,  than  to  his  ward. 

"  The  child,"  continue'^  the  novelist,  **  wns 

no  doubt  a  beautiful  child,  w  iiii  every  attri- 
bute Chat  slmdd  preposiais  «  well>4ilposed 


Bsfaid ;  but  to  GhMdestey  he  wasUke  a  god» 

that  had  descended  to  dwell  under  his  roof. 
He  always  felt  that  his  ward  was  not  in  his 
place,  and  that  much  of  his  original  and 
native*  brightness  was  obscured.'  Forthb 
reason  he  viewed  every  thing  about  him 
with  prepossesooR,  and  a  heart  attuned  te 
admire. 

<*  He  rqnarded  Julian  as  a  pradlgy  of  in* 

tellect  He  had  observed  him  fronvitiie  first 
dftwninps  of  his  infant  apprehension.  He 
had  rctuurked  his  searcliing  and  itiquuntive 
ated— the  deamess  of  bis  viewa  the  de- 
cisiveness of  his  elections — the  truth  of  his 
movements  of  the  eye,  of  the  hand,  and 
every  corresponding  gesture  and  limb.  AU 
that  Julian  teamed  luid  seemed  to  come  to 

him  as  if  by  ins])irati«n,  and  he  had  ;m  in- 
tuitive faculty  for  ma.stering  languages.  His 
progress  in  literature  vkhs  inconceivably  ra- 
pid-<>^otlnngwasaioiltohnn;  blsmemory 

wjis  accurate,  his  questions  apt,  his  obser- 
vations full  of  acuteness.  But  he  had  also, 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  tlie  creative  ia- 
culty.  His  sports,  for  the  most  part,  had 
beeji  studies.  *  He  cut  his  roofs  in  charac- 
ters, and  saiiocd'  his  play  !is  if  Mercury,  the 
author  of  ail  iuveatium,  had  dwelt  within 
him.  He  savoured  every  thing  with  utier- 
ring  truth ;  and  when  he  recited  the  verse*? 
ofthe  Ent?lish  or  Italian  ])oets,  tliey  flowed 
with  an  elo4Ucnce  Uvat  do  other  tongue 
coald  have  given  Aeas,  and  found  their  way 
irresistibly  to  the  lu  irt.  When,  too,  he  es- 
sayed his  own  vein,  he  was,  at  least  in 
Cloudesley's  apprehension,  in  no  way  infe- 
rior to  the  mastttr  who  had  pointed  out  Us 
path  to  the  temple  ofthe  muses.  He  fon- 
sidered  him  as  born  Sor  ail  times,  and  never 
to  be  forgotten  as  long  as  the  memory  of 
man  should  endure. 

**  But  what  Cloudeslry  vnlnnd  ir  .n  in 
Julian,  what  led  away  his  soul  in  captivity, 
was  his  heart.  He  had  never  known  a  ft^ 
ther  or  a  moifaeri  yet  he  had  ever  been  fi- 
lia!  to  Tlietr  rnttnterfcit  representatives.  He 
had  never  tailed  in  any  attentions  to  thens. 
lie  had  never  mntimedor  murmured  against 
their  commands.  He  had  regarded  them 
with  the  most  deferential  duty.  He  had 
never  given  them  a  muuient's  pain,  but  had 
always  been  to  them  the  source  of  hnestf- 
mahle  gratifieation.  Cloudesley  remember- 
ed the  exemplary  behaviour  of  Julian,  when 
he  lay,  as  he  believed,  on  his  own  death- 
bed, and  his  pious  attondnoe  on  the  ittnam 
of  Cloudesley  hiwaslf  He  had  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  tow;ird«'  all  with  whom  he  had 
mtescourse,  shown  himself  the  soul  of  ge- 
nerosity. He  had  never  betrayed  any  mean 
passions,  selfishness,  or  envy.  He  gave 
away  all  he  had,  as  if  he  had  been  the  in- 
heritor of  exhaustless  woUtb.  He  forgave 
aH  that  had  ofiboM,  as  ftomaoonl  in- 
capable of  harbouring  any  of  the  mahgnant 
pjivHinTi*.  Ill*  wnx  r'v«>r  ready  with  heart 
and  tiHiul,  to  assist  Nuch  as  were  in  suifer- 
hig  Of  dlnnsB.  HeciMdnotfi»sleap>  If 
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lie  were  ftwiie  diaft  any  <hm  he  knew  wee 

unhappy. 

"  Cloudesley  remembered  the  several 
mstances  in  which  Julian  had  manifested 
those  dispositions.     He  recollected  how 

he  had  condnrtnl  himself  .it  Verona,  when 

Giuseppe  had  imputed  to  him  a  palpable 
frbehood,  and  had  treated  hHn  harshly 
in  consequence.  He  called  to  mind  the  ge- 
reronslfervour  with  which,  when  Cloudes- 
ley expressed  a  fierce  indignation  at  this 
tnetment»  Julian  had  interceded  in  bAalf 
of  his  preceptor.  It  was  but  a  short  time 
ago  that  Eudoc  ia  had  died,  and  the  ex- 
«np)ary  youth  had  appeared  as  drooping, 
and  ifMy  to  Mt.  io|o  Ae  grate  widi  Mf- 
row  for  hU  supposed  mother.'* 

His  mourning  for  the  death  of 
Eudocia,  the  wife  of  C'loudesley, 
is  thus  graphically  and  feliciloualy 
given. 

**  How  many  a  youth,  at  the  presump- 
tooitt  and  arrogant  age  of  eighteen,  loolkM 
widi  disdain  upon  the  care,  the  advices, 
the  furewarnings,  of  a  beini;  of  tlje  frailer 
•ex,  and  will  treat  his  own  ronthcr,  how- 
everaccompliahed,  however  ngadoui,  how- 
ever intellectual,  with  contiunely  !  Proud 
with  opinion  of  manly  and  superior  wis- 
dom, he  thrusts  aside  the  suggestimis  of 
Ibmele  eoScitade  end  tenderaees,  ee  en* 
worthy  of  his  notice.  He  forgets  all  the 
maternal  yearnings  of  soul  with  which  that 
motiier  watched  over  biii  helpless  infancy ; 
hew  ibe  oompoeed  liis  Ihnbe  and  nqiplied 
his  wants,  and  relieved  his  speechless 
griefs,  and  sniootlicd  Ids  pillow,  and  sat 
ibr  weary  dayn  and  nights  beside  his 
cradle,  and  brought  him  safety  thnx^h  a 
thousand  perils.  Rut  Julian  forgot  no- 
thing. He  recollected  all  the  loving-kind- 
ness of  Eudocia — her  innumerable  aiid  in- 
describable exertions  for  his  benefit  It 
was  all  to  him  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday ; 
so  living,  so  perfect  in  his  soid  was  the 
image  of  those  scenes  aud  those  actions, 
over  which  long  years  of  obliviott  m^tbe 
thought  to  have  rolled. 

**  Story  has  recorded  a  variety  of  instan- 
ces in  which  a  friend  could  not  survive  the 
loss  of  a  fHend,  and  a  lover  has  pined  him- 
self into  mortal  sickness  and  death  for  the 
expiring  of  his  mistress.  But  what  oc- 
corred  in.  this  Instance  in  Julian  was  more 
memomble.  The  most  fervent  affection 
of  wbirh  rt  human  being  is  susceptible  is 
for  his  like,  his  equal,  one  with  whom  he  has 
walked  in  the  paths  of  adolescence,  while 
thnr  youthful  hearts  have  simultaneously 
poured  out  their  fr(  liii and  conceptions 
into  each  other's  bosoms,  and  in  the  course 
of  nature  tliey  may  expect  lo  sink  into  old 
age  and  the  grave  together.  It  is  the  or- 
der <^f  hiunan  things  that  the  old  should 
yield  to  the  empire  of  mortality  l>efure  the 
young— the  pawnt  befim  the  ddld.  Ow 
ndads  ese  eonstituted  ecooidh^y.  We 


conunit  the  modier  lhat  bore  tu  to  the  d- 

Irnt  partli.  nnd  rcturu  to  the  functions  and 
duties  ol  a  mortal  being  towards  his  /cl- 
lews.  But  Julian  seemed  to  break  through 
dMWe  adamantine  boundaries.  He  mourn- 
ed over  the  hearse  of  Emlx  ia,  and  refused 
to  be  comforted.  He  wiilidrew  into  soli- 
tary places  and  silenoe^  and  fiMmd  1^  betl 
oonaolation  in  lits  tears.  ItwesoolyUie 
persevering  affection  nnd  the  unwcarird 
attentions  of  Francesco  tliat  could  restore 
him  to  himself.  He  undoubtedly  exceeded 
all  discreet  and  reasonable  measiure  in  the 
excess  of  his  griet'.  But,  if  in  this  he  de- 
parted from  the  precepts  of  sobriety,  his 
weakness  was  at  least  amiable,  and  a  ge- 
nerous observer  would  love  him  the  more 
Ibr  what  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoles  mi^t 
denominate  his  vice." 

No  wonder  that  for  a  youth  so  gc- 
ncrous,  (^Iniidcsley  should  be  ulti- 
mately awakened  to  the  atrocity  of 
the  fraud  by  which  he  had  been  in- 
strumental in  despoiling  him  of  his 
inheritance,  and  should  resolve  to 
compel  Lord  Dan  vers  to  concur  in  an 
act  of  solemn  and  conscienliuus  re^*- 
titutiou.  For  this  express  purpose, 
he  takes  a  journey  to  England,  leav> 
ing  Julian  under  the  cbi«  of  fiorro- 
meo.  Borromeo  is  a  man  of  austere 
manners,  of  a  drayman's  carriage, 
and  not  a  little  tinged,  like  Cloudes- 
ley himself,  with  misanthropy.  The 
integrity  of  this  man  is  indeed  in- 
flexible, but  his  notions  are  so  ooane 
and  rude,  that  the  youth,  accus- 
tomed to  more  frrnerous  treatment, 
revolts  with  indiguattun,  aud  escapes 
from  his  wdlointended  tyranny. — 
Hereupon  ensue  adventures  and 
scenery  in  the  style  of  Salvator  Rosa 
— all  exceedingly  line.  Julian  gets 
implicated  with  a  band  of  robbers, 
and  is  condemned  to  be  executed  with 
them,  although  innooent  of  being  an 
accomplice  in  their  acts  of  violence. 

No'v  let  us  turn  to  Lord  Dan  vers. 
While  all  this  has  been  going  on, 
tliis  nobleman  had  endeavoured,  but 
vainly,  to  assuage  his  conscience,  by 
such  appliances  as  rank  and  riches 
can  supply.  In  the  society  of  a  wife 
he  is  more  sucrrpsful,  and  domestic 
endearments  administer  a  degree  of 
consolation.  But  the  doom  of  re- 
tribution trembles  over  his  hea4# 
and  soon  falls  in  ruin.  One  by  one, 
his  children  die,  and  Selina,  their 
mother,  broken-hearted  with  defeat- 
ed ho|>e,  escapes  from  the  evik  to 
come  to  the  refuge  of  an  early  grave* 
Onaaononly  lemained,  whan  CIon4ai 
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ley  made  the  demand  of  restitiitioin ; 
for  its  sake  he  refosed  to  give  back 
hU  nephew's  nsurpcd  rights.  But 
at  last  the  son  dies.  Then  a  strong 
desire  comes  over  him,  aiid  impeis 
him  to  the  adoption  of  JulUtn,  now 
the  only  child  remaining  to  his  wi- 
dowed age.  He  sets  mit  frf)tn  Eng- 
land, and  only  arrives  in  time  to  save, 
by  the  influence  of  his  rank,  Julian 
from  an  ignominious  execution :  to 
make  known  his  innocfence,  and  to 
restore  him  to  hb  honours.  Snch 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  novelist 
has  improved  on  the  popular  tale  of 
the  C/uUiren  in  the  Wood. 

Hie  extracts  which  we  have  al- 
ready given  relate  to  Julian's  youUi 
and  education.  The  analytical  deve- 
lopment of  his  uncle's  remorse  is 
eqiuUly,  or  rather  more  powerful. 
Would  that  we  could  afford  space  to 
nve  it  here  expression !  Would  also 
uiat  wecould  copy  here  all  that  relates 
to  Selina,  his  wife  !  She  is  a  fine  por- 
trait of  i>atient,  affectionate  beauty. 
But  the  most  ideal  of  the  women  of 
this  novel  is  that  of  Irene.  She  is  a 
classical  study-— a  perfect  being — 
pure,  ethereal— only  not  passionless. 
Such  drea!'i«  are  fitter  for  the  sculp- 
tor thiin  tile  poet — fitter  for  the  poet 
than  the  novelist.  But  we  are  glad 
to  meet  such  chaste  delineations  any 
where. 

The  langua^  of  this  novel  is 
written  in  a  less  ambitious  and  in- 
verted, and  therefore  better,  style 
than  most  of  Godwin's  productions. 
In  this  respect,  it  is  Au>  superior  to 
his  History  the  Commmiweaith, 
which  i'-  composed  in  the  worst  spe- 
cies of  what  is  called  the  historical 
style.  The  tone  of  composition  in 
Cloudetky  is  quiet,  calm,  and  ^race- 
fbl— the  coarse  of  the  narrative  is 
gradual  and  even,  not  marked  hy  any 
starts  of  Mn^'^ionnte  encrg)'^  and  ex- 
pression, but  patiently  worked  out 
to  its  conclusion — ^the  dooix)  of  resti- 
tation  and  pnnition.  The  penitence 
of  Lord  Dangers  is  preferable  to  the 
tmavailing  remorse  of  Falkland—- it 
is  a  more  congenial  representation  of 
human  nature — shews  more  of  the 
good  in  the  evil — and  is  solemnly 
touched  with  fhe  pencil  of  a  master 
in  his  art.  How  fine  is  the  idea  of 
the  retribution  for  his  crime,  in  the 
loss,  one  by  one,  of  his  children, 
and,  lastly,  of  his  wife — so  that  he  is 
]^  heirless,  and  without  hope  of 


progeny,  and  is,  at  length,  fain  to 

restore  his  lMt)thcr's  son  to  the  hm- 
tage  of  his  fathers.  How  exquisite 
is  the  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  Cloudesley  proceeded  in  the 
edocation  of  his  ward,  and  the 
Aerly  interest  which  became  gradu- 
ally generated  in  his  mind  towards 
the  boy  !  Julian  himself  is  a  fine  ad- 
umbration of  a  generous  and  inge- 
nuous boyhood,  too  susceptible  to 
temptation,  with  noviore  power  of  re- 
sistance than  youths  in  goieral,  wifh- 
out  experience,  arc  capable  of  exert- 
ing. This  is  much  better  than  the 
subsidiary  story  of  Cakb  VViUiamt, 
iltogetiber  descrintive  as  it  is  of  the 
bmtal  parts  of  humanity,  whether 
exhibited  in  stations  of  power  or 
servility.  There  is  "  a  relish  of  sal- 
vation in  it,*'  which  is  highly  agree- 
able to  a  cultivated  taste.  To  many 
of  the  readers  of  CUmimUy,  perhaps, 
the  interest  of  the  main  story  and  its 
adjuncts  may  be  Ic?^  intense — the 
passion  less  harrowing — the  excite- 
ment less  engrossing ;  but  the  ju- 
dicious critic  will  perceive  that  the 
philosophy  is  more  true,  and  the  phii* 
anthrojiy  more  amiable,  if  not  more 
profound,  than  in  CaUh  Williams. 
The  intense  energy  characteristic  of 
that  work  is  a  mark  of  inexperienced 
MthoTship— it  is  mdicative  of  a  state 
of  mind  in  which  the  writer  is  pos- 
sessed of,  instead  of  being  possessed 
with,  an  idea.  We  can  see  the  en- 
thusiast at  work,  watching  and  wait- 
ing for  the  inspiration,  uncertain 
whither  he  shall  be  carried;  but  de- 
sirous of  being  rapt  away,  whatever 
the  end  may  be.  "  The  chariots  of 
israe!,  and  the  hor5^(. men  thereof," 
stand  ready  to  aid  him  in  his  adven- 
turous flight;  but  the  whole  is  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  not  of  know- 
ledge. Such  is  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  we  find  Schiller  during  the 
composition  of  his  Roh}H>v!^ — nay, 
such  is  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
we  find  even  Homer  during  the 
composition  of  his  IImhI.  JT  aZ/en- 
ftein  and  the  Odysspy  are  of  a  diffe- 
rent spirit.  The  poets  have  each 
exercised  themselves  in  their  art 
to  the  full  extent,  and  attained  by 
that  axerdse  a  play  of  the  facul- 
tses  which  they  had  not  before. 
They  proceed  now  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  what  they  can  do,  with 
a  full  conlidencc  in  their  powers,  not 
afraid  to  relax  awhile  from  contiiiiial 
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tthrt,  bemg  oonaeifms  that  they  caa 

make  exertion  of  lii^h  endeavour  at 
the  proper  '  o;»8on.  'I'lic  territory  of 
whicli  they  went  in  search  lias  been 
coaquered^and  now  they  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  prescribe  lawi  for  its  pro- 
per governance,  and  attend  to  its  well- 
Offlored  administration  in  all  its  de- 
partments. No  longer  warriors  or 
adventurers,  but  kings  and  legisia- 
tors,  all  tbeir  acts  are  royal;  and 
their  state,  sot*  qualified  by  that 
"  haste  which  mars  all  decency  of 
act/'  but  sf>lenin  nni]  sovereign,  tbey 
have  their  in  -  t^  }  i  tni  uicd  by  thou- 
sands, who,  ' '  ut  their  bidding,  speed 
and  post  o'er  had  and  ocean  without 
rest,"  while  they  remain  enthnmed 
in  intellectual  majesty,  absoiute  mo* 
narchs,  whose  will  is  law. 

Now,  we  are  of  those  who  prefer 
the  cahn  and  self-possessed  maturity 
of  an  accomplished  mind  to  the  in* 
entably  impeifect,  however  eloquent, 
essays  of  inexperienced  boyhood. 
We  prefer  the  ripe  ear  to  the  green, 
the  consummate  to  the  crude.  We 
like  an  author  to  be  certified  of  the 
process  and  rcsalt  of  his  labouiB* 
and  who  feels  his  ground  every  step 
he  takes.  We  lik»»  to  see  him  in  his 
(|uiet  i^randeur  rather  than  in  his  cn- 
terpri»>iug  energy.  In  the  latter  there 
is  niorettirmoil,'raore  interest,  if  you 
please ;  it  has  its  share  of  perils  and 
snrpriscs,  in  which  we  also  partake, 
and  in  his  triumph  \vv  are  also  co- 
parceners. All  this  keeps  attention 
on  the  stretch,  and  thought  awake. 
Sliil  we  should  prefer  A  ftiU  and 
experienced  retrospect  of  all  these 
**  hair-breadth  '«ra]ir<;,"  when,  in 
more  advanced  agi ,  liie  eloquent 
of  the  quondam  adventurer  should 
represent  ^em,  in  whatever  guise,  to 
no  reluctant  audience.  More  know^ 
ledge  is  gained  in  such  retrospect,  in  a 
comparatively  brief  space  of  time,  than 
could  have  been  obtained,  thuugli  we 
had  accompanied  him  uu  one  of 
those  voyages,  the  results  of  which 
enter  into  his  present  discourse.-* 
In  hne,  mow  is  to  be  learned  from 
Chudcshy  tiian  f  rom  Cafph  IViliiams, 
Si.  LeoH,  Fleetwood,  or  MandeviUf. 
The  extracted  essence  of  each  of 
these  is  transAised  into  the  last  pro- 
duction, cleansed,  of  course,  nom 
evorv  adscititions  and  unnercssarv 
adjunct,  and  given  in  a  condition  of 
the  utmost  possible  purity. 

Excellent,  howwer,  as  this  pro- 


duction is,  and  superior  to  every 
other  novel  published  durlne;  the  last 
season,  it  nia\',  we  think,  hv  reason- 
ably questioned,  whether  wjih  novel 
readers  it  has  had  so  much  success 
as  some  of  the  more  time-serving 
productions  of  the  same  kind.  With 
this  result,  Mr.  Godwin  is  no  doubt 
well  content.    lie  is  content  that 
thebe   "  novelties  of  the  season" 
should  have  their  day,  well  knowing 
that  their  existence  is  but  ephemeral, 
while  the  date  of  his  is  diutumsL 
Still  it  is  a  great  grievance,  that  in- 
ferior, very  inferior  ability  should 
find  iiumcdiale  reward,  while  trau:>- 
cendant  genius  should  have  to  wait. 
This  doom,  however,  genius  knows 
well  how  to  endure — it  is  a  bitter 
lesson,  but  it  is  taught.    All  that  is 
great  and  generous  mu^t  luuk  far 
into  the  future  for  its  guerdon  and 
its  recompence.   Nay—^his  is  the 
prime  ingredient  of  its  compositifnif 
that  it  overleaps  the  bars  of  sense, 
despises  this   "  iumuaiit  present." 
and  only  hath  regard  to  "  the  life  to 
come."  Were  its  reward  aoiv,  where> 
in  would  the  great  and  g^erous  be 
dilTercnced  from  those  Milgar  spirits 
who  dwell  and  act  within  the  sphere 
of  the  sensible  only,  and  find  their 
enjoynieuta  in  no  other  region ;  llie 
great  and  the  generous  must  be  su-' 
persensuous  in  all  their  desires,  and 
aspirations,  and  delitrhts.  Tliat  which 
only  satisfies  the  wants  of  the  body 
is  no  reward  for  them — to  it  they 
have  a  right  from  the  civic  sympa- 
thies of  &eir  fellow  men^hey  may 
justly  make  a  demand  of  whatever  is 
net  df\il  to  the  sustenance  of  bn  l-Iy 
c( ml  li  t  and  the  maintenance  of  so- 
cial (  Hiik.  These  things,  which  form 
the  appropriate  reward  of  vulgar 
natures  and  pursuits,  are  only  the 
rightful  conditions  of  superior  spirits 
and  lofty  purposes.    Their  reward  is 
of  a  higher  mark,   as  their  endea- 
vours have  a  sublimcr  aim.    It  is  to 
generate'  in  other  minds  a  sv'mpathy 
with  their  own — to  canse  that  they 
who  hear  shall  be  born  as^ain,  of  the 
spirit  and  not  of  the  flesh — to  create 
an  intcilectual  family  and  brother- 
hood, which  shall  descend  from  agt 
to  age,  and  find  its  ultimate  issue 
only  in  eternity.  This  is  tibdr  "  re- 
com pence  of  reward" — this  is  their 
peculiar  privilege,   their  aim,  and 
their  attainment — this  it  is^  to  be  im- 
mortal, to  live  in  the  minds  of  men 
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—to  propagate  inimmerabie  images,  rish,  never  to  be  effaced  until  the 

in  all  times  and  places,  of  one's  own  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  shall 

genius— and  thus  to  leave  a  mint  have  been  pfononnced. 
stamp  on  the  age  in  which  we  flou- 

*•  The  memory  of  foroom  men  is  rife, 
And  rciioleiit  tlirough  np-  !  r  •  nul  Innj? — 
The  Lord  by  them  hath  wruuglit  jjreat  glory,  through 
His  power  from  the  beginniag,  men  ummij^. 
Such  as  Iwar  rule  in  reahns,  and  bravely  do^ 
Art-  '.vi  e  ill  council,  snre  in  prophecy; 
The  eloquent,  the  active,  and  the  true  : 
The  ikilled  hi  tnnilc^  and  the  fubtlety 
Of  numeroiM  verse ;  rich  men  and  graced  with  mind, 
Abitlitig  in  their  dwelling??  peaceably— 
The  gtory  of  their  times,  they  leave  behind 
A  honounble  name;  tbdr  righteousaesi 
Sliall  never  be  forgotten  by  their  kind. 
Their  children  slmil  continue,  and  possess 
A  heritage  lor  aye,  and  dwell  in  peace; 
Dying,  they  live:  w  Witdmn  floarithas." 

JktntahaoHelL 


The  prime  instrument  employed 
by  Mr.  Godwin  in  his  noyels  b  anal- 
ysis. In  this  he  is  again  distin- 
guishable from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
proceeds  synthetically ;  that  is.  bv 
an  accumulation  of  particulars,  in 
which  the  character  is  presented  at 
once  in  its  integrity  to  the  reader. 
The  other  a|]!pe8r#  to  be  the  more  phi- 
losophical process ;  but  Sir  Walter 
Scntt's  is  really  the  most  so.  During 
the  Krencli  Revolution^  aii  ticicnce 
was  conducted  by  analysis ;  it  was  a 
time  of  taking  to  pieces  and  of  un- 
building ;  but  the  prime  art  is  to  edify 
and  to  establish,  ^fatheraatica!  j'lflg- 
menti  proceed  synthetically,  ami  nut 
analytically,  and  always  have  re- 
course to  the  intuition.  The  prin- 
ciples of  pure  geometry  are  synthe* 
tical ;  all  real  metaphysif  a!  know- 
ledp^e  also  must  be  synthetical,  as 
well  as  a  priori ;  and  experience 
itself  is  nothing  but  a  continual  syn- 
thesizing of  apprehensions.  The  syn- 
thetical jirocess  is,  also,  not  only 
the  more  [)hilosophirnl.  but  the  more 
popular ;  another  prool  how  consis- 
tent are  the  truths  of  philosophy  with 
human  feelings,  and  that  our  task  is 
to  reconcile,  (as  in  the  question  of 
political  justice,  before  debated  in 
tliis  paper,)  and  not  to  set  in  <)f)j>nsi- 
tiou,  the  results  of  reason  and  the 
conclusions  of  common  f^*tiff^r 

Mr.  Godwin,  however,  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  present  work,  expresses  his 
opinion,  that 

"  Analysis  is  a  science  more  commen- 
surate to  human  (acuities  than  synthesis. 
JThta  the  Cieator  of  the  world  of  iroagt- 


nation,  the  poet,  or  the  writer  ef  ilctioD, 
introduces  Ids  ideal  {x^rsonage  to  the  pub- 
lic, he  enters  upon  tlie  task  with  a  pre- 
conception of  the  qualiue^i  Uiat  t>elong  to 
dits  being,  the  principle  of  his  actkms, 
and  its  neceMuy  concomitants*  He  has 
tlnH  two  ?MUruit.ipes :  in  the  first  place, 
hu  exprei>4i  office  is  to  draw  just  coudu- 
akms  from  assigned  premises,  a  task  of  no 
extraordinary  difficulty!  and,  secondly, 
while  he  endcavoimi  to  aid  those  conclu- 
aom  by  consulting  the  oracle  in  his  bosom, 
the  suggestions  of  Ids  own  heart,  Insdnicted 
as  he  is  beddes  by  converse  with  die 
world,  and  a  carefid  survey  of  the  en- 
counters that  present  iheni:ieives  to  his 
otMerrodoD,  he  b  much  leas  Ueble  to  be 
cribbed  and  confined  in  by  those  unlooked- 
for  ph<^n<>?»HM)n,  whidi,  in  the  history  of 
an  individual,  seem  to  have  a  malicious 
pieesure  in  dmstting  themseWee  Ibrwsid 
to  subvert  our  best  digested  theories,  in 
this  stiise  then,  it  is  infallibly  tnie,  that 
ticutious  history,  when  it  is  the  work  of 
a  competent  hand,  is  more  to  be  depended 
upon,  and  comprises  more  of  the  science 
of  m»n,  than  whatever  can  be  exhibited 
by  the  historian — 

**  long  and  dark. 


,  *» 


Drawn  from  the  musty  rolb  of  Noah's  ark.' 

We  readily  agree  with  Mr.  God- 
win, tJiat  to  analyze  b  a  fiur  easier 
taskdian  to  synthesize.  The  novelist, 

however,  would  do  the  latter  who 
consulted  the  oracle  in  his  b<jsom, 
and  added  its  responses  in  aid  of  those 
conclusions  which  he  had  otherwise 
obtained.  We  cannot,  however,  allow 
that  this  oracle  is  consulted  by  Mr. 
Godwin,  if  he  intend  by  it  what  is 
u^^ually  meant  l)y  Iho  heart.  The  only 
oracle  he  consults  is  his  understand- 
ing ;  the  pvocess  which  he  ci^ierasea 
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constitutes  a  aeriee  of  judgmeat*, — 
The  act  of  judging  eonsbts  in  an 
tmion  of  tensuous  presentations  in  a 
consciousness  ;  which  uniim  is  either 
analyiical  by  identity,  or  synthetical 
by  the  addition  of  such  presentations 
to  each  other.  But  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Godwin's  personage  is  ideal,  the  ori- 
gin of  his  judgments  is  not  empirical* 
(as  the  Kantists  wdnW  say,)  but,  a 
priuH,  as  sprinj^ing  Iroiu  the  pure  un- 
derstanding and  reason.  And  it  is 
upon  this  account  that,  while  we  can- 
not bestow  upon  Mr.  Godwin  the 
highest  philosophical  degrees,  we  are 
willing  to  grant  him,  nevertheless,  a 
very  high  diploma  indeed,  from  the 
metaphysical  college  of  which  we 
profess  ourselves  to  he  unworthy 
members.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot 
help  rcu^rctting  that  Mr.  Godwin's 
scheme  of  philornphv  wa«  not  of  the 
more  elevated  kind,  because,  what 
have  we  not  reason  to  expect,  in  that 
case,  might  have  been  his  success, 
with  his  pliilosophical  tact,  seeing 
what  has  already  been  that  of  iSir 
Walter  Scott,  without  it,  who,  ne- 
vertheless, worked  in  the  spirit  of  the 
higher  philosophy,  by  force  of  that 
natural  ui-iii  t,  as  it  were,  and  that 
genius,  which  is  also  nature,  and 
therefore,  like  nature,  transcends  all 
th^  results  of  art,  wiih  the  most  ex- 
quisite art,  tfaougli  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  it  ? 

\V<Juld  also,  on  another  account, 
that  his  philosophy  had  been  rather 
synthetical  than  analytical !  His  ge- 
nius then  would  have  attained  a  more 
elevated  reach  in  hb  productions.  It 
has  been  said*  that  Mr.  Godwin  Is  a 
metaphysician  grafted  on  a  dissenting 
preacher.  Would  that  he  had  grafted 
a^um  on  the  metaphysician  the  di- 
vine !  The  highest  range  of  metaphy- 
sical inquiry,  wliich  the  latter  cha- 
racter implies,  is  only  possible  by 
means  of  synthesis.  The  understand- 
ing may  overstep  its  limits  into  the 
mere  field  of  intellectual  beings ;  and 
Mr.  Godwin  has  so  far  overstept  its 
limits ;  but  he  has  not  exercised  his 
mind  in  those  liic'h  mdcnvours.  in 
which  it  is  no  luii^ci  t  !iij»lelcly  sa- 
tisfied with  an  empirical  use  of  the 
rules  of  understanding,  this  use  being 
always  conditional,  but  expels  even 
the  undcrstandintr  itself  from  its 
sphere,  to  seek,  entirely  out  of  its 
limit*,  for  those  ideal  beings,  through 
which/  by  the  aid  of  a  strung  ima- 


ginauon,  it  may,  without  any  empi- 
riod  oonditions,  complete  its  mighty 
labour.  Then  it  rises,  on  the  wings  erf* 
the  pure  reasf»n,  to  the  contemplation 

of  ideas,  which  are  not  only  subjec- 
tively aud  nece^:sarily  real,  but  also 
objectively  possible. 

Tliat  Mr.  Godwin's  mind  Is  capa- 
ble  of  this  elevated  reach  is,  never- 
theless, suffictentlv  evident.  A  pas- 
sage of  this  kind  occurs  in  Mandevillr, 

"  Religion  is  the  most  important  of  all 
dnngSf  the  great  point  of  diacrfaidnate 
that  £vides  the  man  from  the  brute.  It  is 

our  s-peri-il  proropitivc,  that  we  ran  am- 
verse  with  that  which  we  cannot  see,  and 
believe  in  that,  die  existence  of  wMdb  li 
reported  to  us  by  none  of  our  senses.  Such 
is  the  abstract  and  exalted  iiHture  of  man. 
This  it  is  that  constitutes  us  intellectual, 
and  truly  endtles  i»  to  the  deuoadnadon 
of  rsMfmable  beings.  All  that  pastes  be- 
fore the  senses  of  the  body,  is  a  scenic 
exhibidon:  and  be  that  is  busied  about 
these  fiuitastic  appeaianoes,  *  watketfa  in  s 
vain  shew,  and  diMpdefedi  himielf  In 
InvisiMc  thinps  are  the  only  realities; 
invihibie  tilings  alone  are  the  things  tliat 
ahall  lemsia." 

We  say  that  this  passage  indicates 
power  in  Mr.  Godwin  to  rise  Co  the 
desired  elevation  so  diaracterbtic  of 

a  pure  rationalist.  But  it  k  dmiht- 
ful  whetlier  he  speaks  hviv  m  his 
own  character  or  that  of  Mandeviile. 
We  are  in  doubt  whether  he  did  not 
intend  it  as  a  part  of  the  attributes 
with  which  he  has  invested  that  ficti- 
tious personage,  as  belongiup;  to  that 
most  repulsive  form  of  Calviuism, 
which  he  describes  as  having  so  de- 
leterious an  effect  upon  his  mind  and 
character.  At  any  rate,  the  princi- 
ple which  -^^o  r\rv  a'lvornting  exerts 
no  practical  inlluence  upon  Mr.  God- 
win's writings.  This  is  a  subject, 
with  us,  of  great  regret ;  not  only  as 
it  has  contracted  the  moral  utility  of 
his  productions,  but  as  it  has  con- 
fined the  flight  of  his  penius  to  a 
humbler  quarry  than  that  to  which 
it  was  naturally  destined. 

The  foct  is,  that  all  Geological 
ideas  are  carefhlly  excluded  from  this 
writer's  composition?.  lie  treats, 
ever  and  anon,  of  the  subject  of 
remorse — and  he  delineates  it  welL 
No  man  can  better  shew  tiie  writh- 
ings  and  contortions  of  his  victims, 
who,  in  general,  also,  either  expressly 
or  by  implication,  are  represented 
as  repentant.    But  as  this  remorse 

is  without  religious  consolation — so 
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their  repentance  is  without  religious 
motive.  It  is  the  growth  of  circum- 
stances—of dire  necessity^  or  miser- 

able  expediency — never  the  result  of 
any  higher  princiiiles,  than  the  beg- 
gariy  elements  of  this  world.  Of  the 
injury  which  they  have  done  to 
o^MTS^  these  criminals  are  conscious; 
but  of  that  which  they  have  done  to 
thomselvos,  and  the  offence  which 
they  have  committed  in  relation  to 
their  Maker,  they  are  as  unconscious 
as  the  persons  of  Ossian's  poems  are 
to  tile  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
and  a  moral  govemor  of  the  uui- 
verse. 

Let  not  a  man  of  genius  permit  his 
heaven-directed  wing  to  stoop  be- 
neath the  "  religious  state"  which  a 
thousand  powers  hold  beyond  the 
sway  of  Destiny.  Let  him  not  st(ip 
short  of  those  conceptions  which  are 
necessary  to  constitute  the  complete- 
ness of  things  in  general.  Let  him 
not  stop  short  of  that  idea  of  a  highly 
perfect  original  Being,  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  determine  the  possibility 
and  the  reality  of  all  other  hoint^s. 
Such  conceptions,  and  sucii  aii  idea, 
are  absolutely  requisite;  that  the 
mactical  principles  of  morality  may 
nave  a  fiolH  for  hope  and  expectation 
open  hefijie  them,  and  human  rp.T.=ion 
may  emancipate  itself  from  the  ty- 
nyoiiy  of  a  blind  fttalbm,  and  find 
refuge  in  a  supreme  intelligence. 

The  field  which  is  thus  opened  for 
the  imaginative  faculties  is  sufficient- 
ly obvious.  But  it  is  with  respect  to 
their  practical  intiuence  on  moral  in- 
terests, that  we  are  earful  to  impress 
their  importance  on  this  gifted  au- 
thor. Wo  recollect  somew*hcre,  in 
his  Hiatury  of  the  fomnmnwealth, 
that  Mr.  Godwin  undertakes  a  de- 
fence of  Cromwell  against  those 
charges  of  dissinmlation  and  hypo- 
crisy, which  stain  his  character  even 
n«i  a  fn'fa!  man — how  much  more  so 
then  as  u  yood  one  ?  He  admits  the 
charge,  but  vindicates  Crumwcii'^a 
adoption  of  these  artifices,  on  the 
ground  that  sinular  ones  were  adopt- 
ed by  liU  opponents  ;  and  that  when 
no  other  way  is  left,  it  is  justihublc 
to  meet  deception  with  deception, 
else  the  cause  must  belnevitably  lost. 
Who  shall  say,  that  the  cause  would 
be  inevitably  lost?  Is  it  a  good  one? 
Well,  then,  all  earthly  expectations 
of  succour  may  be  cut  oft";  but  is  it 
not  rea;>uaaiUe  to  believe  that  a  good 


God,  will,  in  his  own  method,  and 
at  his  own  season,  aid  his  servants  ? 
Every  one  engaged  in  a  good  cause, 
would  have  a  right  to  look  upon 

himself  as  God's  sers'ant,  and  might 
reasonably  couhdc  in  divine  assiiit- 
ancu.  Is  not  this  better,  than  spot- 
ting the  white  purity  of  the  con- 
science by  tiie  adoption  of  evil  means, 
which,  af^pr  nil,  may  be  ineffectuid 
to  the  end  proposed  ?  All  that  is 
wanting  to  the  exercise  of  this  con- 
fidence, is,  that  tiie  agent  shall  have 
Faith.  This  is,  to  come  to  the  fact, 
the  fhculty  of  mind  in  which  Mr. 
Godwin  is  deficient.  We  should  be 
sorry,  if  any  of  our  above  remarks 
should  be  construed  to  amount  to  a 
charge  either  of  practical  or  specula^ 
tive  atheism,  whether  in  Mr.  Godwin 
or  in  his  writings  ;  but,  without  scru- 
ple of  Rnv  sort,  we  do  aecuic  him  of 
want  of  laitli.  We  accuse  Cromwell 
of  want  of  faith.  Such  deficienor  is 
inseparable  from  him  who  either  does 
ill  that  good  may  come,  or  advocates 
the  doing  of  it.  Mr.  Godwin  has 
exercised  all  the  lower  faculties  of  his 
mind  too  long — ^let  him  rise  to  the 
CMrtion  of  that  "  which  is  the  sob- 
stance  of  tilings  hoped  for,  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen;"  that,  by 
which  "the  elders  obtained  a  good 
report" — that,  through  which,  **  we 
understand  that  the  woflds  were 
Iramed  by  the  wotd  of  God,  so  that 
things  which  are  seen  were  not  made 
of  things  which  do  appear." 

Tt  is  not  without  propriety  that  we 
make  this  appeal  to  this  illustrious 
inriter,  because  it  b  not  without 
hope.  His  mind,  we  have  proved, 
has  been  progressive.  From  anti- 
pathy to  social  institutions,  it  has 
proceeded  to  sympathy  with  them; 
until,  at  length,  as  in  bis  last  work, 
his  nature  overflows  with  the  spirit 
of  charity.  The  spirit  of  love  is  re- 
cognised bv  hini  m  express  terms. — 
'*  Now  abidetii  tlu  three — Faitli, 
Hope,  and  Charity — but  the  greatest 
of  these  is  Charity."  The  ^eatest 
is  inclusive  of  the  least ;  and  m  fact, 
neither  of  these  faculties  can  long 
exist  in  any  mind  without  bringing 
the  otliers  into  play  likewise.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  peculiar  pl«»ure  that 
we  conclude  our  critical  disquisition 
on  Mr.  Godwin's  novels,  with  ^  the 
conclusion  of  his  last  and  best. 

**  *  T!\p  fnip  kpv  of  thr  nmvi'v^i'  is  Love, 

That  kveis  all  inequainics ;  mukcs  low  the 
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imiaiitaiBfliidesalttlhefalUy;  andbfliigt 

human  beings  of  every  age  and  every  sta- 
tion into  a  state  of  brotherliooiL  '  The 
lion  iual  Ute  lauiij  lie  down  together — the 
leopard  dwells  wilji  the  kid;  aiid  a  little 
child  shall  K  iid  tht  ni.*  What  tinprejudli  ed 
man  can  look  abro.id  in  the  world,  uiid  nut 
see  thi«?  The  ;iplendid  suu,  the  cerulean 
dkj,  the  mi^estie  treea,  the  green  eaitfa» 
the  thousand  colours  that  en;uncl  the  rnead, 
the  i.i!ver  srr»>an'i  in  bi'uuty  composed  and 
nerenc,  living  m  the  endle«ti  tlow  of  its 
warert,  aO  taUc  of  what  eofteiia  ihe  heart, 
and  inspires  affection  and  kindness  to  our 
dispositionit  and  feeHn|r«;.  Has  not  God 
made  man  the  crown  of  iiis  workx,  and 
•tamped  all  hie  Hmbs  with  nu^esty  and 
gra*^?  And  shall  we  treat  with  harsh- 
ness and  indignity,  what  Hod  has  chosen 
for  his  living  temple  ?  Nu  — tlic  man  that 
ii  aiutere  to  hit  brother  mortal,  is  the  Ciue» 
the  pm^ical  atheist.  1  have  been  thiH.  I 
have  "^i.road  blight  all  around  nir.  I  have 
frowned  upon  all.  I  luive  kiiiid  Cluudca- 
ley.  I  hate  alrooet  killed  thee,  the  dearest 
object  of  his  affection.  Ye«,  the  true  sys- 
tem for  govcrninf»  the  world,  for  fashloTiing 
the  tender  spirits  of  youthj  fur  tunooihtng 
the  pillow  of  1^,  is  Love.   Nothing  else 


could  have  made  a  Clondedey — noddiy 

cl>o  cuiild  have  made  a  Jnlian.  I,  and  Lord 
Daiivers,  have  been  the  detinqucnUw  He, 
for  base  and  i>eliiih  ends — I,  from  an  erro- 
neous judgment.  The  one  ddng  dnt  mort 
i'\  il(i>  and  illustrates  man,  b  disinterested 
atleetion.  We  arc  never  so  truly,  what 
we  are  capable  of  being,  m  when  we  are 
ready  to  sacrMoe  onrsrives  ftr  oUiaia^  asd 
inmiolate  our  self-love  on  the  altar  of  be- 
neficence. There  i??  ^\o  y^y  like  the  joy  of 
a  generuwi  tientiment,  to  go  about  doing 
good,  to  nnake  ft  our  meat  and  our  dilnk» 
to  pioiiiote  the  happiness  of  others,  and 
diiluse  confidence  and  love  to  every  one 
within  the  reach  of  our  iiiliueuce.* 

**  Thi^s,  to  the  astomshmeac  of  us  aO, 
■spoke  the  sour  and  stem  misanthrope,  the 
rigid  Borromeo,  converted  from  all  he  h  id 
been  by  the  spectacle  before  his  eyes,  by 
the  ascendancy  of  vhtne,  tite  anoeesa  ef 
gentleness,  and  the  sight  of  the  youth  who 
bore  his  honours  so  meekly,  on  whose 
brow  m^je&ty  sat  enahrin4:d,  whose  eye» 
swam  in  auction,  whose  limbs  were  fiuh- 
ioncd  by  generosity  and  liberty,  and  all 
whose  motions  were  in>|nred  by  the  clear- 
ne:^  of  his  understanding  and  the  sound- 
ness of  Ids  heart." 


STANZAS  FOB  MUSIC. 

Of  the  chamu  which  'young  Susan  discovere, 

Prcnez  garde,  prencz  garde,  mon  ami ! 
She  delights  but  in  tcazing  her  lovers — 

IVcne/.  garde,  pronez  gurdc,  je  votis  prie  ! 
Though  8he  seems  tu  eucnurage  your  wooing. 
In  the  end  ahe  will  laugh  at  your  sueing. 
While  she  sings»  as  she  sesls  yoOr  undoing — 

'Prenes  gaide,  prenes  gaide,  js  vpus  dis !  . 

O  why  thrn  pursue  her  thus  blindly  ? 

Prencz  garde,  1  entreat,  mou  ami ! 
You  but  teach  her  to  act  more  unkindly  : 

Prenez  ^ur<de,  then,  in  tune,  mon  ami ! 
Though  to-day  you  view  parting  with  sorrow. 
Love  from  prudence  a  hint,  sir,  ahould  borrow. 
For  the  p;ing  will  be  keener  to-morrow  : 

Pteueii  garde,  while  you  can,  mon  ami  i 

j'.  O.  C. 
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XI. 

Without  love«  hatrad,  joy,  or  fear* 

Tlipy  led  a  kind  of-  ns  it  were*; 

IS'ur  \vi».lu'd,  nor  enrcd,  nor  laughrd,  nnr  cried  ; 
And  so  ihcy  lived,  and  m  Uiey  died." — Puiok. 


Befort^  proceeding  with  the  more  im- 
mediati  narrative  of  my  melancholy 
Life,  it  may  be  pardoned  me  to  digress 
a  little  into  the  matteis  relating  to  that 
of  poor  Matilda;  and,  in  the  first  place« 
to  tl^  credit  of  Mr.  Frederick  Elton, 
it  must  be  allowed,  thfit  it  was  not 
without  a  considonil;lL'  sti  UL'<rle  that 
Lis  mind  was  brougixL  tu  acquiesce  in 
the  aordid  and  mUk  views  of  his 
parent.  Unluduly*  however,  the  fa- 
mily fortune  was  almost  entirely  of  his 
fath( t's  acquisition,  and  not  being  yet 
entailed,  could  be  disponed  according 
to  his  wishes.  Bred  up  and  educated 
with  a  view  to  this  inneritanoej  Fre* 
derick  had  not  heen  allowed  to  fit 
himself  for  a  man  of  business,  and  in 
the  hour  of  the  visitation  of  this  heart- 
felt calamity,  he  found  this  to  his  cost. 
Bat  there  was  no  remedy.  An  open 
nptore  with  his  iather  felt  him  pen- 
ayleM ;  and  to  have  married  in  that 
stute  was  wor*;o  tlmn  follv,  was  crime. 
A  knowledge  ai'  ihvse  circumstances 
had  no  doubt  stimulated  my  noble- 
minded  sister  to  her  heroic  self-sacri* 
floe ;  but  It  was  not  for  a  considerable 
time  after,  and  until  threats  of  disin- 
heritance were  nmrc  thnn  threatened, 
that  Frederick  lelt  himself  compelled 
to  his  father^s  arbitrary  dictation. 

Aa  might  have  been  anticipated^ 
the  marriage  was  any  thing  but  a 

hnppy  o])i\  The  person  who  cotild 
l4>\e  a  being  of  Matilda's  liigh-toned 
feeling,  simple  dignity,  and  proud  re- 
tirement, was  not  likely  to  be  devot- 
edly attached  to  Miss  (largrove,  as 
the  very  circumstance  of  that  lady's 
Rcccptinp  Mr.  Frederick  Elton's  hand 
witJi  a  full  knowlcd^  of  how  afl'airs 
stood,  augured  not  very  highly  for  the 
elevation  of  her  sentiments.  Eidncated 
in  the  flutter  and  fluster  of  fashion- 
able life,  where  everything  is  sacri- 
ficed to  appearances,  she  perhaps 
thought  of  little  else,  than  being  at 
the  head  of  an  establishment  of  her 
VOL.  II*  NO.  X. 


own,  and  of  outclazzlin?  hor  rivals  hy 
tlie  8])lendour  of  her  rqiupage.  This 
she  most  effectuaiiy  tried  to  do,  to  the 
cost  of  her  husband  and  his  creditors. 
Heedless  and  heartless,  she  studied 
nothing  but  her  jialtry  self-gratifica- 
tion :  and,  at  length,  Frederick,  after 
opposin^^  the  feeble  barrier  of  his  ad- 
vice to  her  headlong  indiscretion,  gave 
up  the  contest  in  vain»  andhMk^at 
ruin  with  his  eyes  open. 

Sir  Simon  TTarcrove,  in  attempting 
some  wild  au'i  leulUii  al  si)eculation3 
for  the  unprovemeut  of  his  estates,  at 
length  found  his  farms  without  a  te- 
nant, and  his  pocket  without  a  penny. 
Trees  were  cut  down  and  sold,  and 
mortfracro  succeeded  mortp-n^e;  so  to 
the  duisiiinc  and  solii  itations  evpii  of 
his  favourite  and  spoiled  liaugiiter, 
necessity  compelled  him  to  give  a 
flat  negative  at  length,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  an  estrangement  on  her 
part,  which  shewed  that  |)a3t  favours 
could  be  easily  enough  forgotten.  On 
the  |>art  of  old  Mr.  Elton,  who  saw 
his  son  on  the  highway  to  misery,  a 
more  dedded  tone  was  adopted.  He 
i]r<t  throntonod  his  old  stor}*  of  disin- 
heritance, and  then  put  it  into  execu- 
tion, by  making  a  will  in  favour  of  his 
other  children,  and  cutting  off  his 
legal  heir  with  a  shilling.  Before  hav- 
ing proceeded  to  this  extremity,  it  is, 
however,  but  fair  to  state  that  he  had 
given  the  unfortunate  Frederick  many 
salutary  cautious,  ami  it  was  not  un- 
til having  been  assured  that  his  son 
had  become  an  inveterate  gambler, 
that  he  determined  on  the  measures 
which  terminated  all  communication 
betwixt  them. 

While  ail  thiugs  were  thus  rushing 
ftmn  conlhsion  into  irretrievable  ruin* 
Frederick  was  dunned  by  one  of  his 
frambiing  cronies,  a  Mr.  .Stanihurst, 
for  a  very  consideral)le  stake,  which 
he  was  unable  to  pay.  Thin  gentle- 
man, from  a  simiUu*  course  of  iiife,  had  f 
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been  reduced  to  similar  difficulties, 
and  had  paid  away  Mr.  Frederick  El- 
ton's bill  to  one  of  his  dunning  trades- 
men. The  mooey  became  due,  but 
the  bill  was  not  accepted.  The  con- 
gpqiipnco  was  an  impertinent  letter  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Stanihurst,  to  his 
quondam  friend.  A  duel  followed,  in 
which  pocNT  Elton  was  shockiiigly 
wounded ;  and,  to  add  to  his  misery, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  after, 
while  languishing  under  the  torments 
occasioned  by  an  unextractetl  ball,  his 
faithieBH  wife  eloped  with  the  very 
aooundrel  who  had  wounded  her  boa- 
band.  It  was  soon  diecovered  that 
the  fnpitivcH  had  taken  up  their  resi- 
dence in  France  ;  but  no  one  thought 
it  worth  while  to  oftur  them  the 
smailest  molestation,  leaving  them  to 
the  iqibFaidingB  of  conadeace  and 
Iheir  gnilty  plea.^urea. 

The  ca>(>  of  thr  wretched  Frederick 
had  been  irom  the  moment  of  hie 


wound  (ioiibtfnl,  but  the  disgrace  and 
mental  anguinh  which  the  discovery 
occasioned,  speedily  decided  the  ba- 
lance, and  a  few  days  of  high  fever 
were  succeeded  by  a  premature  death. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  ravings  which 
precedc<l  tluit  rvcnt,  he  frequently  eja- 
culated the  naiue  of  my  sister. 

If  man  is,  as  some  suppose,  the 
creature  of  circumstances,  it  is  much 
to  be  lamented,  both  for  the  sake  of 
Matilda  and  of  Frederick  Klfon,  that 
fate  had  not  destined  them  to  be  unit- 
ed, as  her  iirmncsii  and  feminine  de- 
votion might  have  lent  a  tone  to  his 
more  vacillating  mind.  As  it  was, 
she  passed  to  heaven,  if  not  w^ithout 
griet",  at  least  without  guilt;  and  was 
spared  the  misery  of  beholding  the 
being,  on  wb^  she  had  bestowed  her 
afletSonsy  sinking  from  affluence  into 
poverty,  from  respect  into  dishoiMmr, 
and  firom  remorse  into  death. 


xn. 

"  He  came  not  to  her  fiuher's  halls 
With  a  hundred  sqiuies  in  train^ 
But  aU  be  br  i^ht  was  a  true  heart, 
And  a  name  without  a  suun." — Mary  Howrt. 


After  the  loss  of  my  beloved  sis- 
ter, I  returned  once  more  to  my  rural 
retirement,  near  Dorking,  witii  a  si- 
lent determination  to  estrange  mysolf 
fhnn  the  bustle  of  lift,  and  live  like 
a  recluse.  Thedeepest  formed  schemes 
of  man,  however,  often  fail,  from  cir- 
cumstances over  which  he  is,  appa- 
rently, incapable  of  exerting  control. 
At  first  1  had  my  hours  entirely  to 
myself, — ^I  read,  and  walked,  and 
meditated ;  day  was  die  counterpart 
of  day  ;  and  month  succeede<l  month 
in  a  sort  of  "  similitude  in  dissimi- 
litude." Thanks,  however,  to  the 
generosity  of  human  nature,  and  the 
kindness  of  my  neighbours,  the  soli- 
tude of  the  recluse  began  to  be  bro- 
ken in  upon  by  friendly  offices,  and 
calls.  The  only  family  that  suc- 
ceeded in  really  forcing  me  by  their 
kindness  to  Uie  nourishment  of  a  re- 
ciprocal sentiment,  was  that  of  the 
Austens,  of  Austen  Park,  a  family  of 
the  first  rank  in  consideration,  both 
with  regard  to  character  and  fortune. 

In  the  delightful  society  of  this 
ftmily,  I  was  agahn  restored  to  a 
susceptibilit}^  to  the  pleasures  of  life. 
Around  it  there  was  the  all-sootbing 
calm  of  atfectiouate  interest,  a  reci- 


procity of  feeling  among  its  members 
which  knit  thtm  to  each  other. 
From  this  nuitiialily  of  feeling  I  was 
not  excluded,  and  often  did  my  heart 
silently  overflow  with  gratitude  to 
tiiose*  who  seemed  to  have  taken  a 
spontaneous  regard  for  one,  whom 
providence  hnd  Tef>  out  of  the  pale  of 
doiiK'^t ic  ciuirarruents. 

in  thib  iaiiiily  resided  a  cousin  of 
the  Austens,  Mr.  Bennet,  who  was 
waiting  for  an  Indian  cadetship. 
Having,  like  myself,  but  little  busi- 
ness on  hand,  our  evenings  were  al- 
most alternately  shared  with  each 
other,  and  a  particular  intimacy  was 
the  conseipienGe.  He  was  a  warm- 
hearted fins  IWow,  and  T  never  think 
of  him,  even  yet,  although  many 
years  have  tlapscHl  since  I  have 
learned  any  tiduigs  of  his  fate,  with- 
out a  glow  .of  affectionate  interest 
Mr.  Curtis,  the  proprietor  of  the  ad- 
joining estate,  wa^  nI"o  on  terms  of 
most  familiar  footing  at  Austen  Park. 
He  was  a  tail,  liandsome,  and  good- 
looking  fellow,  who  had  about  a  year 
before  retnmed  from  Oxford  to  hb 
family  possessions.  His  university 
education  had  not  spoiled  hi-  love  of 
rural  sports;  and  with  the  polish  of 
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the  geatieraan  was  sometimes  min- 
gled the  roughneM  of  the  comity 

squire. 

Mr.  Curtis's  father  and  old  Mr. 
Austen  had  been  ijch  ol  assf>cinto.s,and, 
the  former  dying  while  his  son  was  yet 
a  boy,  his  old  friend  was  appointed 
tiie  nmily  guardian.  I  had  heard  It 
said  that  Miss  Austen  was  destined 
for  his  future  wife,  but  from  my  own 
observations  I  was  Ird  to  rpeard  this 
as  mere  hearsay.    Indeed,  had  my 

aiinion  of  the  matter  been  asked,  I 
sold  have  at  once  said,  that*  did 
any  partiality  exist,  it  was  for  her 
cousin  Rennet,  who  was  much  mose 
mild  in  his  manners,  and  without 
being  regarded  as  cynical,  I  may  add 
much  more  circnmspect  in  his  con* 
versation  and  conduct.  Witii  old 
Mr.  Austen,  however,  Curtis  was  an 
especial  favourite.  In  his  youth  ho 
had  been  devotedly  fond  of  the  same 
amusements,  and  he  lit^tened  to  the 
exploits  of  the  young  follower  of 
Nmirod,  with  peculiar  satisfection, 
nor  from  fears  of  losing  a  future  son- 
in-law  did  he  ever  enter  any  caveat 
against  his  attempting  a  hve-bar  gate. 
In  his  eye  the  bluntness  of  Curtis 
was  honesty;  he  regarded  him  as 
one  who  was  n  ally  better  than  he 
cared  to  be  taken  for,  and,  liki  tlu' 
almnn<l,  as  hiding  a  sweet  kernel 
within  a  rough  shell. 
*  One  morning  Bennet  walked  over 
to  inform  me  that  his  cadetship  had 
at  length  arrived ;  bat  from  the  gm- 


vity  of  his  manner  I  saw  tiiut  he  had 
something  more  to  inform  me  of  than 
that.  I  told  him  to  out  with  it," 
and  found,  as  I  suspected,  that  he 
was  j>a88ionatclv  artarbed  to  his  fair 
cousin.  With  the  openness  and  ho- 
nour which  characterized  all  lus  pro- 
ceedings, he  atthe  sametimeconfessed 
to  me  that  he  was  but  a  soldier  of 
ff)rtiinp,  and  that  his  future  success 
111  life  must  depend  solely  on  his  own 
exertions.  '*  I  have  some  reason  to 
think,"  he  added,  "that  I  am  at 
least  not  disagreeable  to  myconsin, 
hntyvars  must  elapse  before  I  can 
be  in  a  condition  in  which  I  might  rea- 
sonably mnkt  j  iroposals  to  her  family, 
and  as  to  any  engagement  in  my  pre- 
sent ctreomstances,  I  cannot  honour* 
ably  think  of  such  a  thing." 

After  commending  the  purity  of  his 
intentions,  I  hinted  to  him  my  sus- 
picions of  some  attachment  on  the 
part  of  Curtis  to  Miss  Austen,  a 
thing  which,  strange  to  say,  had 
never  once  struck  him.  A  new  li^ 
seemed  instantly  to  dawn  in  upon 
him,  and  while  I  observed  a  cloud 
come  over  his  countenance,  I  saw 
and  felt  from  his  manner  that  the 
happiness  of  the  woman  he  loved, 
was  the  paramount  object  of  imoort- 
ance  in  his  regard.  lie  wa«  to  leave 
Austen  Park  during  the  following 
week,  and  before  we  parted,  he  had 
taken  the  resolution  of  coming  to  an 
explanation  with  Curtis  himself  on 
this  important  and  delicate  subject. 


XIII. 

**  The  fncc  that  in  the  morning  sun 
We  diought  so  wondrous  fair. 
Hath  faded— ere  hU  ooune  was  run 
Beneath  its  gelden  bair."— Faor.  WiLSOif. 


For  some  days  alter  this  meeting 
I  waa  confined  to  the  house  by  indis- 
position, and  my  friend  Bennet,  for 
whose  presence  1  was  longing,  came 
to  pav  rne  a  farewrl!  visit.  His-  nb- 
sPTin-  l)()(led  ill  for  the  success  of  his 
expiaiiauon  with  Curtis;  and  the 
moment  ha  entered,  I  saw,  bv  tiie 
pensive  cast  of  his  features,  iu*dis- 
guised  by  an  assumed  jocular  expres- 
sion, tlKit  the  dearest  hopes  of  his 
bosom  were  extinguished  for  ever. 
Our  interview  was  &ort  and  hurried, 
but  aa  painfol  as  might  be,  and  we 
parted  with  mutual  good  wishes.  I 
coTild  see  that  he  wished  me  to  waive 
any  allusion  to  Miss  Austen ;  yet  he 


could  not  bid  me  farewell  without 
saying,  "  You  were  ri^t,  my  friend^ 
in  your  suimises  about  Curtis.  May 
they  be  aa  happy  aa  I  could  wish 

them  V* 

On  the  day  following,  Bennet  bade 
adieu  to  Auaten  Park,  to  embark  for 
the  east.  Of  hb  after*ftte,  drenm- 
atances  precluded  me  from  leaniing 

any  tidings. 

When  convalesce" nt,  I  rrsumcd  my 
visits  to  the  Austen  family,  and  did 
my  best  in  shortening  the  evenrngs 
to  the  old  squire,  by  supplying  my 
friend  Sennet's  place  at  the  chess- 
board. Miss  Austen  appeared  a 
little  more  thoughtful  than  was  her 
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ivoott  tnd  to  mc  soInc^^  Kit  more  re- 
served ;  the  former  of  which  I  could 
readily  enough  account  for  in  the 
parting  with  her  cousin,  who  had  so 
long  been  one  of  the  family  circle ; 
the  latter  appeared  rather  unaccofunt* 
able,  but  I  was  conscious  of  no  im- 
propriety, fio  C(t':!(!  j>fitiently  afford 
to  wait  for  the  cieoring  up  of  the 
mystery. 

It  was  towards  Hie  middle  of  Sep- 
.tember  that,  after  a  long  travel 
through  the  fields  with  my  dog9 
and  p:un,  I  was  returning  home  in 
the  evening  with  my  hair  decently 
replenished.  The  latter  part  of  the 
day  had  been  sunny  and  sultry,  but 
as  the  disk  of  the  sun  rested  on  the 
western  horizon,  the  evening  became 
chill  and  dewy. 

Below  Tiic  lay  my  home  about  two 
miles  distant,  but  hidden  from  view 
by  the  fine  old  woods,  with  which 
the  country',  fur  a  considetsble  extent 
to  right  and  left,  was  luxuriantly 
covered.  There  was  a  quietude  in 
the  scene  almost  unearthly,  as  I 
sanntored  down  13bt  banks  of  tlie 
river.  From  recent  rains  the  channel 
was  completely  covered ;  and  shrubs, 
which  had  found  footing  when  the 
stream  was  shrunk  from  summer 
drought,  were  liuif  immersed  in  the 
Waters,  on  whose  surface  their  upper 
branches  wantoned.  The  shadows 
of  the  magnificent  old  trees  were 
imawd  in  a  mirror,  smooth  and 
triuisparent  as  crystal,  togctlicr  with 
the  reflected  darkness  of  tlic  rocks, 
the  deep  blue  sky,  and  the  gathering 
stars. 

Having  been  a  dreamer  all  my 
days,  I  could  not  proceed  forward, 
without  often  gazing  around  me  on 
the  woods  and  waters,  reposing  in 
the  majesty  of  nature ;  bnt  when  I 
came  to  the  cataract,  beside  which  I 
had  often  loved  to  sit  with  my  be- 
loved sister,  I  rested  my  gun  against 
a  tree,  and  lingered  for  a  while, 
musing  on  the  days  of  the  years 
which  were  past,  and  on  the  friends 
^ho  were  gone  for  ever.  My  heart 
was  subdued  to  the  hue  of  the  hour, 
and  the  scenery  around  mc  blended 
with  remembrances  sacred  to  my 
heart  I  thought  of  my  sister,  as  I 
gazed  on  tiie  favourite  beech  tree, 
under  which  wc  had  so  often  sat  and 
read;  .and  in  the  meiancholv  murmur 
of  the  falling  waters,  I  heard  the  an- 
gelic Yoice  of  Anna  Singleton.  There 


was  not  a  breath  of  wmd  stMng, 

and  in  the  palpable  twilight  every 
leaf  was  visible  between  the  eye  and 
the  clear  heavens.  Ilie  seene  looked 
like  enchantment,  and  save  a  crow, 
Aat  passing  wtUi  a  heav\'  rustling 
wing  over  my  head»  evanished  amid 
the  dusky  wood,  with  a  plaintive 
crv,  no  other  token  of  nature's  ani- 
mation  broke  the  silence  of  my  medi-  . 
tatiofiSa 

My  path  not  lying  by  lihe  river's 
edge,  struck  at  an  angle  throng  the 

forest,  with  whose  recesses  I  was 
minutely  conversant.  How  long  1 
temaiued  by  tlie  waterfall,  "  an  idle 
dreamer,"  I  know  not,  bnt  ^taee 
must  have  been  considerable  ; '  as 
when  I  arose,  the  twilight  httd  deep- 
ened considerably. 

The  forest  is  intersected  about  its 
centre  by  a  cross  road,  upon  coming 
to  which  my  dogs  ran  before  rae  and 
barked.  The  place  being  almost  un- 
frequented, the  idea  of  robbers  or 
gipsies,  for  an  instant,  passed  tlimtitih 
my  mind,  and  I  thrust  a  ball  into  the 
muzzle  of  my  piece,  ramming  it  down 
over  a  previous  charge ;  but  my  fears 
were  instantly  dissipated,  when,  on 
looking  along  the  way,  I  saw  Cur- 
tis, who  had  just  crossed  a  f^tyle, 
approaching  the  spot  where  1  stood^ 
on  his  way  homeward. 

Upon  recogni.si<ig  each  other, 
"Well,  Curtis."  said'l,  "what  spoit 
have  you  had^  Your  bag  seems 
heavy." 

*'  Not  amiss,"  answered  he,  "  con* 
sidering  that  the  game  is  so  plan- 

dered  hero.    Scarcely  half  an  honr 

ago  I  fell  in  with  a  gip?ey  encamp- 
ment— a  regular  HoheTtiinn  town  on 
the  eastern  border  of  the  wood ;  and 
faggots  were  crackling  under  more 
pots  than  one.  The  .  contents  it 
would  require  -  no  magidui  to  guess 
at." 

**Phoo,  Curtis,"  said  I,  jocularly, 
"  you  arc  a  complete  game-law  man, 
and  would  screw  the  business  up  to 
the  letter.  Bnt  see,  you  are  bending 
under  your  bag.  Wink  a  little  hard 
in  charity  on  the  poor  creatures,  and 
let  them  '  eat  their  supper,'  with 
what  appetite  they  may." 

"  Well,  well,  that  'may  be  ywr 
mind,"  he  continued,  in  a  niMftiing 
way,  '*  but  it  is  fortunate  that  all 
tlie  world  are  not  of  one  wnv  of 
thinking.  Had  I  discovered  one  of 
the  gang  wuring  a  hare,  or  bringing 
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down  a  pheasant,  as  sore  as  niy  name 

18  Jack,  he  should  have  had  aa  mndl 
lead  as  my  barrels  contained." 

**  Gramercy  on  the  poor  poachers, 
if  you  are  so  bloodilv  minded,  Cur- 
tis;  hot  it  is  M  well  ror  both  parties 
that  none  of  them  lell  in  your  way. 
Why,  man,  you  seem, to  have  got 
quite  hipped — quite  angry  with  your- 
self, and  all  the  world,  of  late.  Pure- 
ly there  is  something  not  going  ac- 
cording to  your  stomadir  Curtis  V 

That  there  was  something  rude  and 
\nlgar  in  this  familiarity  of  address, 
I  mean  not  to  deny ;  I  hope  it  was 
somewhat  out  of  my  usual  mod^ 
mid  thahsome  apology  may  be  found 
for  it  in  the  general  chuturter  of  the 
gentleman  I  was  addressing.  Piqued 
to  the  extreme,  he  answered — 

*' Mind  your  own  atiaus,  sir;  I 
am  at  least  capable  of  taking  care  of 
myself.  A  man  who  fancies  himself 
U\  love,  as  some  one  does,"  added 
he,  in  a  hitter  tone,  "  will  have 
enough  to  do  in  rnanp.ging  his  own 
business  to  his  mind,  else  1  am  great> 
ly  mistaken/' 

I.  could  observe  that  he  laboured 
4inder  extreme  mental  irritation — his 
C^es  sparkling  with  a  ferocity  that 
pierced  through  the  incumbent  twi- 
light ;  wUte  ne  stopped  short  sud- 
denly^ and,  turning  round  to  me,  ex- 
<lmmed,  in  a  voice  half  suffocated 
with  anger,  "  you  mean  to  in«iilt  mc, 
do  you  ?  It  shall  not  be  so  with  un- 
pumty !" 

*f  Hisnlt  you  1*'  said  I,  Interrupting 
him  somewhat  sharply,  "  what  crot- 
chet 13  this  you  have  got  into  youp 
bead,  Curtis  ?  CoTne,  Cf>rne — " 

*•*  None  of  your  buioothing  me 
down,  sir,"  he  mtemiptcd,  fiercely ; 
"  no,  no— that  sha'n^t  serve  your 
turn.  You  have  tried  to  undermine 
me.  You  have  tam[>ere<l  with  Uiy 
feelings — you  arc  a  t>abe  " 

"  Hold,  sir!"  I  cried,  "  on  the 
l»eril  of  being  called  to  instant  ae- 
dmnt.  You  are  labouring  under 
eomc  gross  misapprehension.  X  call 
upon  you  to  explain  yourself." 

*'  Explain  myself  I"  he  ejaculated, 
And  rushing  forward,  ootid  me  by 
One  colter.  A  violent  struggle  ea* 
tfHedf  hi.  vidiich  I  endeavoured  to 
shake  lum  off,  but  the  opportunity 


for  esplanaition  had  escaped*  and  it 

wns  now  too  late — tor  1  found  him 
grappling  mc  with  a  tiger-like  fero- 
city, which  left  no  chance  for  life, 
but  in  my  utmost  exertions.  "  No, 
irillainr"  he  eiclaimed,  as  he  best 
could,  while  twistbg  and  struggling 
to  throw  me  over,  **  this  is  a  tug  for 
life  and  death — both  shall  not  sur- 
vive it."  " 

During  this  scttIRe  be  still  conti- 
nned  to  hold  his  fowling  piece,  and, I 
have  little  doulit  would  nav6  shot  me, 
had  opportunity  allowed — so  intense- 
ly kindled  was  the  fire  ot'  liis  anger, 
and  so  distorted  were  his  features, 
by  the  extremity  of  passion;  so  I 
made  every  effort  to  trip  him  over, 
but  this  his  athletic  vigour  prevented 
my  accomplishing. 

Vainly  I  endeavoured  to  call  him 
to  reason->-4o  unbosom  his  suspi- 
cions, and  to  hear  my  explanation  I 
he  struggled  with  the  fury  of  a  ma- 
niac ;  and  at  length  I  felt  my  strength 
not  only  failing,  but  a  sense  of  suffo- 
cation came  over  me,  from  his  having 
got  his  fingers  knotted  into  my  neck- 
dotii.  Desperation  lent  me  a  mo- 
ment's vigour,  and  while  inrlipnation 
and  abhorrence  burned  within  me,  I 
drove  him  backwards  with  such  a 
vehemence  that  he  was  tripped  over 
by  some  brushwood,  and  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  alone  prevented  his  falling. 
In  turn,  he  recoiled  upon  me,  and, 
observing  his  fingers  grappling  for 
the  trigger,  I  drove  the  muzzle  from 
me  with  an  'energy  that  brought  the 
piece  from  his  himd,  and,  as  we  both 
came  to  the  ground,  it  exploded.  T 
r(  number  the  flash,  and  a  sound 
tliuudering  in  my  ears  ;  but,  being 
stunned  by  the  force  witii  which  I 
struck  among  the  branches,  I  lay  for 
some  time  insensible. 

We  were  by  ourselves — no  human 
being  was  probably  within  hearing 
of  the  report.  How  long  I  may  have 
lain  is  uncertain,  and,  on  recovering 
from  my  stun,  I  started  up  on  my 
elbow,  quite  unconscious  not  only  of 
what  had  happened,  but  of  where  1 
was;  and,  having  removed  some- 
tiling  that  lay  upon  mv  face,  and 
raised  my  fingers  to  my  brow,  I  saw 
that  they-  were  clotted  over  with 
bkMxU 
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XIV. 

"  Since  tbnt  hour — 
But  words  are  breath ; — look  on  roe  in  my  sleep. 
Or  mtdt  my  watcMngs :  come  and     by  roe ! 
My  solitude  is  solitude  no  mmtt 
Bat  peopled  with  the  fiirie«."«— HAHnEp. 


The  stare  were  now  all  bright  and 
sparkling,  «s  the  twilight  deepened 
into  darkness.  The  wind  came  abroad 

in  gusts,  and  the  air  was  chill  even 
to  frost.  I  attempted  to  rise,  '>ut, 
staggering,  fell  over  a  body,  wliicii 
lay  beside  me.   It  was  Curtis  I 

I  took  hold  of  his  hand,  but  it  was 
cold.  The  whole  troth  flashed  upon 
my  mind,  and  I  called  aloud;  but 
no  answer  was  returned.  His  clothes 
were  literally  soaked  in  blood,  and 
aroond  him  for  yards  the  ground 
was  saturated  with  the  crimson  flood. 
I  drew  my  hand  over  his  face,  and 
found  his  mouth  and  eyes  open,  stif- 
fening in  the  inuuutubiiity  of  death. 
BesiiU  him  was  coiled  a  small  black 
pointer  bitch,  which  had  accompa- 
nied him  to  the  fields.  She  lay  with 
her  nose  t!:rned  towards  him,  shiver- 
ing from  the  cold. 

I  had  awakened  as  from  a  dream : 
from  a  state  of  unconsekmsness — to 
find  myself—what?  I  shuddered  at 
the  supposition  !  A  cold  sweat  broke 
upou  my  forehead,  and  my  knees 
knocked  against  each  other,  and  bent 
beneath  the  weight  of  my  body,  as, 
clench  ing  my  hands  together,  in  ago- 
ny of  spirit,  I  stood  by  the  corpse  of 
my  unfortunate  victim,  with  my  back 
resting  against  a  tree. 

What  a  ficene  is  here,  I  thought — 
Would  to  heaven  I  had  fidleUf  rather 
than  this  manl  Gracious  heaven, 
bnt  a  few  days  ago,  and  seemingly 
tilt  most  cordial  of  friends — and  now 
to  have  embrewed  my  hands  in  his 
blood  1  And  for  what  N— No— con* 
science,  reprove  me  as  thou  wilt»  tiiou 
canst  not  tell  me  that  I  was  th^ 
aggressor.  But  what  matters  it  ?  I 
am  to  a  mark  for  the  finger  of 
caution — a  byeword  and  reproach 
among  men  1 

What  can  I  do  ?— The  laws  of  my 
country'  must  hv  satisfied. — I  must 
submit  to  the  igiininiin'  of  a  gaol — to 
the  chains  of  a  lelon  j  yea,  plead  for 
my  life  at  the  bar  of  justice,  under 
the  imputation  of  murder!  Sooner 
would  T  die  a  thousand  deaths. 

Uere  the  poor  dogs  whined,  and  1 


started  from  my  reverie— I  started  aa 
if  an  arm  had  been  laid  on  mine. 

How  Is  it  now,  whstt  eveiyssond  sppsls 

met" 

I  was  seized  with  a  sudden  ter- 
for.  Night  became  every  minute 
darker  and  duskier.   All  was  silent ; 

I  was  alone  with  the  dead,  with 
the  body  of  him  I  had  munlcred, 
**  under  the  shade  of  melanchuly 
boughs."  Methought  I  heard  the 
voice  of  Anna  Singfoton  quieting  the 
tumult  of  my  soul.  I  gazed  round 
and  round,  but  no  glimmer  of  a  win- 
dow was  perceptible  ;  and  hf>me  to 
the  ear  in  a  heavy,  monutouuu^,  and 
subduing  murmur>  came  the  sound 
of  the  distant  cataract 

The  horrors  of  imagination  encora- 
psis-^ed  me.  My  nerves,  shattered 
and  overcome,  and  over-exerted  with 
wiiat  had  occurred,  yielded  without 
resistance ;  and  I  was  ready  to  sink 
into  the  ground.  The  countenance  of 
the  dead  was  appalling — the  ghastly, 
cold,  unconscious  wreck  of  mortality 
lay  at  my  feet«  Seizing  on  my 
fowling-piece  witfi  a  convulsive  effort, 
I  ran  on  through  the  "  ni^t  of 
woods,*'  followed  by  my  dogs,  with 
a  velocity  that  I  did  not  think  any 
exertion  of  my  muscles  capable  of. 
1  eui  lent  me  wings.  Forward  and 
forward  I  ran  till  almost  exhausted. 
Suddenly  a  sound  struck  my  earl  I 
stopped  and  listened — again  it  arose. 
It  was  the  whme  of  Curti&'s  dog,  the 
very  echo  of  desolation,  a  wild  and 
lamentable  cry. 

The  sound  made  my  blood  run 
chill ;  but  again  I  rushed  forward, 
mctamorphosmg  every  branch  and 
stump  into  frightful  forms  and  hidroua 
contortions.  E)  ca  bcciiied  Lo  givjuiu 
out  of  every  thicket  upon  me.  Every 
moment  I  expected  some  hand  to 
arrest  me — some  figure  to  cross  mv 
path,  and  conimaTul  me  to  stand  still. 
I  rushed  straight  lorvvard.  My  dugs 
gallopped  before  me.  I  ran  blindly 
on,  and  dared  not  look  bdiind.  Me- 
thought a  legion  of  spirits  were  in 
pursuit.   1  was  indeed  the  man  upon 
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A  lonesome  rasd 

Th^t  wnlki  with  fear  and  dread, 

And  Imviiig  once  turned  round,  wailu  on. 

Nor  turns  again  hk  head  I 

For  well  he  knows  a  frightfiil  fiend 

Doth  dow  behind  hfan  traed!" 

At  kngth  I  felt  some  relief  from  my 
panic,  when  I  saw  the  shadowy  form 
of  my  own  house  rising  between  me 
and  the  dewy  skies  ;  and  yxTCPived 
a  light  glimmering  at  one  ui  Uie  haif- 
alnit  wmdowB. 

I  wtpad  the  flowing  perapiration 
from  Tny  brow,  nnd  felt  my  heart 
knorkmg  with  violence  against  my 
breast.  "  What  is  this  I  have  done  1 
What  is  thb  I  have  done  V*  muttered 
I  to  myBelf,  miirdered  my  neigh- 
bour, my  friend  t  I  am  lost,  ^Hsho* 
noured,  rained,  miserable,  for  ever!" 
I  laid  my  hand  on  the  wicket  of 
the  eidegate,  which  led  through  a 
avcnve  of  shniHs  and  flower* 
beds  to  the  door  of  the  boose,  and 
looking  up  to  the  window  of  my  bed- 
chamber, I  thought,  "  sleep,  sweet 
sleep,  a  visitant  that  disdains  briber^', 
will  hcnceforwaid  be  a  rare  inmate 
there!'; 

Ha^mg  calmed  myself  as  much  as 

I  could,  r\t  length  I  triok  resolution — 
resolution  to  do  \vliat  ?  Tn  knock  for 
admittance  at  my  ov.ni  house.  How 
guilt  doth  unnerve  the  soul,  and 
what  **  a  strong  siding  chsmpion''  is 
conscience! 

**  Come  awav,  sir,"  said  old  Mary, 
shutting  the  door  behinfl  njc  *'  We 
have  been  long  wearying  for  you  ; 
nad  It  is  getting  very  dfl?k«  Ckod- 
ness,  sir,  I  hope  you  have  not  hurt 
yourself  in  any  way  ?  See.  the  sleere 
of  your  jacket  is  bloody  !" 

I  shuddered  involuntarily  as  sh<' 
spake,  and  the  weight  of  guilt  pressed 
heavy  on  my  heart,  for  a  few  seconds 
bnpeding  my  breathing.  "  No— no/' 
returned  I,  throwing  off  my  game- 
bag,  **  it  is  only  some  oozincr  from 
this."  I  saw  that  the  bag  was  un- 
■lauied,  and  consequently  her  scm- 
tiny,  if  she  chose  to  exert  It,  covld 
detect  me.  But  without  farther  re- 
mark she  hurried  with  it  into  the 
kitchen,  and  lighted  mo  up  stairs. 

Poor  Mary !  my  kmd  old  domestic, 
ttat  I  sbonid  have  been  afraid  of 
thee — of  thee,  who  watched  ovw  my 
sister's  infancy,  and  who,  although 
for  many  long  years  seemingly 
estranged  to  thy  master's  family, 
wert  bpaied  tu  follow  mc  when  i  iiad 


grown  np  to  man's  estate,  to  tlie  home 

of  which,  time  and  fortune  had  made 
me  the  head,  that  thou  mightest  get 
grey,  and  waste  out  the  light  tjf  life 
in  my  service.  Betray  me!  although 
the  world  kad  been  arrayed  agai^ 
me — so  wouldst  not  fhou!  Although 
I  had  confessed  my  guilt  to  thee, 
thou  woTild'it  have  said  that  I  was 
speaking  in  a  dream.  Thou  wouldst 
have  comforted  me  in  the  darkness 
of  the  dungeon,  and  shed  tears  over 
my  head  on  the  scaffold,  or  wber- 
cvpr  tbev  might  have  led  mc.  Thou 
art  a  picture  of  memory — a  thing  of 
olii.  Connected  with  thee  are  all  the 
happy  days  that  my  boyish  years 
have  seen,  tliat  my  matnrer  heart 
have  felt.  I  cannot  think  ill  of  hu- 
man nature,  whilo  I  remember  thee— 
*'  Sit  ilU  terra  ievts  /" 

Shortly  after  1  went  to  bed,  hav- 
ing left  orders  with  my  man  Hiomis 
to  call  me  early  in  the  morning. 
Glancing  at  my  hands,  I  saw  that 
they  were  imperfectly  washed—some 
blood-gouts  being  visible  around  the 
wrist}  and  on  looking  into  the  mirror, 
I  discovered  Hie  mark  of  Angers  on 
my  forehead.  These  marks  of  Gsin 
I  clcanscc!  off  rnrt  fallv  ns  I  could, 
but  sa%v  that  the  watir  in  the  basin 
was  tinged  by  my  so  doing.  Terror 
made  my  wits  sharp;  the  fevt  of 
discovery  lay  strong  upon  my  sou). 
I  hesitated  a  moment  what  to  do.  I 
then  thought  nf  e:'mptvino'  it  over  the 
window,  so  cautiously  drew  up  the 
sash,  which  emitted  a  low,  creaking 
noise.  On  listenmg  a  Kttle,  I  heard 
tongues  speaking  without,  and  draw- 
ing back,  I  obscured  the  light. — 
They  are  in  search  of  me — yes,  they 
have  come  in  pursuit  of  me;  but 
though  they  have  tracked  the  fox  to 
his  den,  they  sliall  not  taice  him  alive. 
Sooner  will  I  dash  myself  over  on 
the  granite  flap's.  Tn  a  little  while  I 
listened  iigain,  and,  oh!  ]iow  relieved 
was  my  tortured  heart,  how  glad  was 
I  in  hearing  the  voice  of  Thomas, 
hearty  and  fearless;  and  the  half- 
smothered  titters  and  affectionate  re- 
bukes of  Sally,  a  noighbouring  far- 
mer's servaoti  who  was  his  sweet- 
heart. 

I  lay  down  in  bed,  tossii^;  to  and 
fro,  in  dark  rumination,  conjuring  up 

all  the  hideous  phantoms  and  wretch- 
ed idea.s,  that  distempered  imagina- 
tion could  InnW  forth.  Many  they 
were,  and  icinbic.    Compared  with 
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what  I  tliea  suffered,  paxn*  actual 
coxporcal  angoitli  bad  been  a  trifle* 

and  death  itself  a  wished-for  tran- 
quillity. I  thought  of  my  feelings  of 
the  yesterrlny,  and  then  looked  for- 
ward ou  my  blasted  nam&l  I  felt  the 
gna,wing5  of  a  wounded  spirit,  and 
anticipated  tlie  hatred  and  av«n  ion 
of  the.  world.  Could  money  have 
purchased  grace,  or  effaced  the  stains 
of  blood,  I  would  have  sold  all,  and  s:i- 
ven  to  the  poor — yea,  wandered  about 
in  search  of  bread,  .nor  envied  tlie 
peer  in  bis  princely  d^fBUiesncs.  I  tried 
to  sleep,  but  could  not.  I  turned 
and  turned,  restless  as  a  billow  on 
the  stonuy  i>eas.  I  had  a  dread  fore- 
boding that  mine  eyes  would  shut  no 
more--^that  I  was  doomed  to  an  eter- 
nity of  miserable  conscionsneafr— that 
I  had  murdered  sleep. 

I  heard  the  clock  chime  the  hour 
oC  midnight ;  the  wind  had  arisen, 
and  was  sighing  ^t  the .  casement. 
Medioaght  ttiat  it.  syllabled  its  vild 


dreary  tones  into  my  name,  and  imi- 
tated the  vcnoe  of  the  murdered  Cur- 
tis. I  lay  watchful,  my  heart  throb- 
bing at  every  whisper,  nnd,  drawing 
the  curtains  aside,  raetl^oupht  I  be- 
lield  a  figure  standing  iu  the  middle 
of  the  floor.  I  started  up,  and  cried, 
in  the  name  of  God,  speak  to  me! 
My  levered  imaginaitMin  had  ^shaped 
out  a  spirit  in  the  grey  dawn  flicker- 
ing between  the  window  shutters. 

With  a  bigh  1  lay  down,  aud  turn- 
ed and  turned,  but  slumber  came  no^ 
to  my  eyelids ;  to  -and  (to,  to  and 
fro  I  tossed,  till  the  orient  sunshine 
threw  its  cheerinir  Instre  through  the 
casement.  The  swallow,  at  its  upper 
comer,  not  having  yet  taken  its  au- 
tumnal departure,  twittered  In  its 
nest,  as  completely  exhausted,  weak 
as  a  lamb  the  moment  it  is  yc?aned. 
I  fell,  at  lensrth,  into  a  sleep,  which, 
in  its  proloundncss,  rc&embicd  insen- 
sibility itself. 


XV.  .  . 

«*  He  i«  dead  and  goile,  tody- 
He  is  dead  and  gone ; 
At  hin  head  a  gras»-grecn  turf) 
ikt  hit  heels  a  ttone"-~HAif lbt. 


}•'!•[■  {hv  Tiiorniiig  had  far  advanced,  a 
loud  ktiockiug  awoke  me,  and,  start- 
ing up  in  agitation,  I  heard  some  one 
at  my  parlour  door.  I  called  out, 
"  Who  is  there  r"  Thomas,  entering 
with  sorrow  and  aniiety  in  his  look<*, 
answered — "  Ah,  sir,  Mr.  Curtis  has 
shot  himseii,  Juis  body  has  been  found 
this  morning." 

"  When,  where  ?"  I  exclaimed  with 
trepidation,  "  how  did  it  happen 2 
thait  is  a  dismnl  business.'* 

"  I  don  t  know,  sir,"  answered 
Thomas,  "be  was  found  byawoodman 
early  this  morning,  quite  dead.  His 
gun  was  lying  beside  him ;  the  whole 
charge  of  both  barrels  had  gone 
through  his  breast.  His  black  hitch, 
Jess,  which  you  see  here,  was  sitting 
beside  Mm,  and  I  have  got  her-  from 
the  man  to  take  care  of.  May  be 
we  may  haveber  ibr  a  kind  of  keep- 
sake 

As  the  dog  looked  up  at  me,  a 
thrill  passed  thrpugh  every  vein. 
Horribkl  thought  1  to  myself.  Bogs 

have  detected  murders  before  now. 
"  llioma«!."  I  said  al<jiul,  *•  you  had 
as  well  walk  over  with  the  dog.  You 
OU|^t  not  to  ha\e  brought  it  here. 


Haste  after  tliv  in  an.  and  give  it  hun 
in  charge  to  take  home." 

ScaiMi^^had  I  got  dicascd^  whSA 
was  done  in  a  tardy  yet  hurried  maur 

ner,  when  a  vehicle  stopped  at  the 
gate,  and  I  heard  the  murmur  of 
many  di  tie  rent  voices.  Thomas  came 
running  up  the  avenue,  and  seeing 
me  at  the  vrindow  stood  still  before 
it.  1  threw  up  the  sa^,  and  asked 
him  what  hr  wanted.  "  Hon  is  the 
body,  fiir,  on  a  sledge.  Sm  h  a  '^ight 
1  never  saw.  It  ia^aa  awful  specta- 
cle, hadn't  we  .better  take  H  &i» 
master,  till  word  is  otfried  forward 
to  his  friends  ?  but  to  be  sure  thev 
must  have  heard  of  it  by  this  time  at 
any  rate.    Hadn't  we,  sir  r" 

This  was  another  dagger-^*'  No, 
no,  Thomas,"  answered  iT^willi  some 
irritation.  "  What  makes  you  so 
officious  ?  it  had  much  better  pro* 
ceed;*' 

"  ShaU  I  not  m^ke  it  halt  then, 
sir,  till  you  come  down,  and  h^ve  m 
lootatit?" 

No — no — no,"  returned  I  again 

more  bitterly,  throwing  down  the 
hash  as  I  <|H»ke,  "  T  have  nothing  to 
do  with  a — 1  don't  wioli  to  see  it." 
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A  dread  foreboding  of  detection 
liuncr  ovpr  mo.  I  had  a  dreadful 
btruL^t^h'  within  myself,  whether  I 
should  deliver  myself  up  to  stand 
trial,  or  ptnirere  in  my  endeftTours 
to  avoid  the  acnitiny  of  the  law.  By 
the  latter  mode  of  procedure  I  might 
escape  unhurt,  far  as  reputation 
with  the  world  was  concerned;  by  the 
formei;,  I  foresaw  that,  come  what 
might*  my  good  name  was  filchml 
away  for  ever ;  and  that  every  "  puny 
"whipster,"  all  the  vile  and  the  vulgar, 
couid  throw  after  me  the  Imrri  f;le  epi- 
thets of  murderer  or  homicide.  That 
I  had  beeuat  least  tiie  latter  was  unde- 
niable, and  the  multitude  seldom  give 
ihemselvsa  the  trouble  of  enquiring 
into  the  circumstances  of  a  case,  sa- 
tisfying themselves  with  the  bare 
result. 

And  Anne  Austen-*- the  happy, 
aauHng,  beautiful  Anne  Austen! — 

now  the  question  was  settled  and 
sealed  :  and  I  determined  to  keep  the 
whole  matter  on  my  lieart.  How 
often,  how  many  thousand  times  have 
I  vrished  from  my  soul  that  my  reso- 
lutions had  been  othorwiae  I  What  a 
load  of  misery,  how  many  sleepless 
nights  and  desponding  days  should  I 
have  spared  myself! 

Sui^rise,  and  panic,  and  sudden 
lemofse  had  made  my  situation 
muc  h  more  dark  and  desperate  than 
it  really  was  ; — but  time  elapsed, 
and  weeks  passed  over  that  could 
not  be  recalled.  I  felt  that  sus- 
pidon  must  have  ever  attached  to 
one,  who  had  concealed  and  kept  to 
himself  a  circumstance,  whose  elu- 
cidation, by  his  own  statement,  was 
such  as  to  preclude  hazard  by  legal 
investigation.  The  opportunity  had 
escaped,  before.my  conduct  appeared 
to  me  in  iti  genuine  light.  The 
whole  country  had  been  agitated 
about  this  mysterious  circumstance. 
Most  people  insisted,  that  Curtis 
must  have  destroyed  himself,  as  his 
own  piece  was  found  by  his  side,  dirty 
and  diichaiged,  with  the  doghead  in 
the  pan :  whHc  some  few  argued 
against  the  possibility  of  the  arms 
being  extended  so  far  as  to  pull  the 
trigger  of  a  long  barrelled  musket, 
witib  the  muzxle  pointed  against  the 


breast.  Again  he  wat  not  robbed,  his 

watch,  rin|i^,  uid  money,  were  all 
unttjuchffi,  and  the  idea  of  his  having 
fallen  a  victim  to  robbers  seemed  ut- 
terly improbable.  Doubt  and  mys- 
tery consequently  hung  over  the'mat- 
ter;  hut  the  coroner,  after  the  exa- 
mination of  some  domrstirs,  thought 
the  case  so  plain,  as  ^vithout  much 
hesitation,  to  bring  m  a  verdict  of — 
"  0ied  by  his  ovm  hand  in  a  fit  of 
insanity.'' 

On  the  day  of  the  burial  I  feigned 
sickness,  and  did  not  attend.  I  am 
certain  that,  had  I  done  so,  my  agi- 
tation must  have  detected  me ;  but, 
on  the  day  following,  I  ventured  on 
a  ride  tcr  Ansten  Park#  The  whole 
of  my  own  people  imputed  my  ab- 
straction and  melancholy  to  grief  for 
the  fate  of  Curtis — alas  1  too  justly. 

The  Austens  were  invisible,  and  I 
left  my  card.  Is  it  possible  tiiooglit 
I,  that  they  have  a  suspicion  of  the 
truth,  yet  remain  quiet  out  of  re- 
spect for  our  former  intimacy  ?  I 
trembled  as  tlie  thought  passed  . 
through  my  heart,  yet  determined  to 
put  it  to  the  ordeal. 

About  a  month  after  this  period  I 
chanced  one  day,  in  visitmg  at  Austen 
Park,  to  find  Miss  Austen  alone.  I 
was  struck  with  the  sudden  alteration 
m  her  appearance.  The  flow  of  her 
spirits  was  gone,  and  the  eye,  wliich 
so  lately  floated  in  the  light  of  joy, 
was  now  quenched  in  its  lustre.  Sume 
days  before  I  had  signiiied  my  mten- 
tion  of  leaving  England  for  ue  con- 
tinent, as  my  native  country  had  now 
become  to  me  only  a  scene  of  me- 
lancholy recollections.  I  thought  of 
my  mother  torn  from  her  orphans  in 
their  childhood — of  Anna  Singleton, 
the  morning  star  of  tiiis  worid'e  love» 
liness— of  m^  sim]de-minded  heroic^ 
noble,  beautiful  sister — of  the  butch- 
ered Curtis — of  nil  the  miseries  which 
had  befallen  all,  who  moved  within 
the  sphere  of  my  existence.  Even  the 
lovely  being  before  me  seemed  toowe 
her  blight  to  my  pretence.  Bennet's 
advances  I  knew  she  had  declined, 
and  if  Cnrtin  was  her  lover,  the 
wretch  stood  before  her,  who  had 
mbrued  his  hands  In  his  blood« 
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'*  Oh !  there  Is  never  sorrow  of  heart 
That  shall  lack  a  timely  end. 
If  but  to  Qod  we  turn,  and  ask 
Of  bin  to  be  o«r  friend  I"— WoEMWomTB. 


Home  being  no  longier  a  home  for 
me,  I  had  resolved  on  travelling.  She, 
whina  I  loved  wifh  an  all-eBgroeaing 
tendmiess,  was  dead  in  her  early 
youth.  I  had  no  kindred  to  care  for 
me ;  like  tlie  Indian  chief,  Logan,  I 
could  say  there  runs  not  a  drop  of 
my  blood  in  the  veniB  of  a  living  crea- 
ture ;  and  I  had  onintentionally  killed 
my  friend.  When  I  looked  back  to 
boyhood,  it  seemed  a  kind  of  eternity, 
and  yet  1  wa^^  hiit  twenty-five  ! 

Suspicion  ixs  to  mj  being  accessory 
to  t)ie  death  of  Oortis  might,  or  might 
•ot  iloat  on  the  1  1  cath  of  fame.  No 
one,  so  far  as  I  liad  heard  insinuat- 
ed, imputed  it  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  tne,  but  how  ot^eu  is  the 
voice  of  malke  heard  by  all  save  its 
vktim.  It  mattered  not|  I  anffieied 
auffleitDtiyvrithoatthat;  I  had  ceas- 
ed "  to  justify  my  deeds  unto  my- 
self," and  wa.s  a  conscience-stricken 
wretch.  My  buoyant  hopes  were 
c|neDcfacd;  and,  inatead  of  looking 
forward,  tfaiouf^  a  brig^  aim^ine 
of  futurity,  I  must  hang  over  my 
prospects.  I  saw  nothing  in  life  to 
covet ;  nothing  to  aspire  to ;  and 
nooght  that  coidd  efface  from  my  me- 
mory the  defiling  atains  of  the  past 
I  badfaooi^  experience  early,  and  at 
a  dear  price.  1  had  suddenly  become 
an  altered  man,  and  "  a  sadder  one." 

What  boots  it  to  relate  my  wan- 
d«ringB  ?  it  is  only  the  history  of  my 
mind  that  I  mean  to  lecofd.  After 
sojourning  for  four  years  on  the  con- 
tinent, during  which  time  I  visited 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  in  the 
hopes  that  change  of  scene  and  place 
niNdd  dissipate  my  ills ;  I  began  to 
ftal  tibuit  Tina*  Hie  grand  physician  of 
human  miseries,  had  anointed  my 
heart  with  a  balsam  that,  if  it  did  not 
heal  thoroughly,  was  at  least  power- 
fill  to  sahw  and  soothe ;  stilt  hmU 
Uaml9ikaU9anmdo;  still  did  the  aiw 
row  rankle;  but  its  presence  was 
more  endurable,  and  a  consciousness 
that  my  guilt  hatl  been  at  least  equal- 
led by  my  imprudence  iu  concealing 
it,  rested  on  my  mmd,  with  a  be- 
calming  and  pleasant  influence. 
From  tkn  olDcniTenoe  of  the  fatal 


deed  until  tius  tiine,  I  have  borne  in 
silence  ;  my  guilt  and  my  grief  have 
firand  no  tongue.  But,  alaal  the 
world  is  changed  altogeAerslnoe  that 

period.  I  am  no  v.'  a  sojonrnrr  in  a 
part  oi'  the  country  far  from  the 
scenes  of  my  paternal  inheritance; 
nnknown  to  those  who  knew  me  in 
youth,  and  living  under  a  ehaaged 
name.  The  metanuurphosing  hand  of 
time  hath  chanered  the  black  hairs  to 
the  izvcy ;  and  the  buried  body  of 
Curtis  IS  long  since  dust.  He  is  al- 
most blotted  from  the  memory  of  the 
living,  and  his  story,  even  in  tilS vici- 
nity of  the  plUce  where  it  occurred, 
is  remembered  only  as  a  dream  of 
yore.  If  the  wurld  has  been  ungrate- 
ful towards  him,  regarding  his  alleged 
endf  It  is  nowftr  beyond  the  time  Ibr 
my  attempting  to  do  justice  to  it,  by 
revealing  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 

T  have  suffered  much — perhaps,  to 
say  more  tlmn  enough,  would  be  im- 
piety. At  all  events,  I  tmst,  Hie  de- 
mands of  moral  justice  are  satis- 
fied. I  have  read  of  a  man,  who  was 
tried  and  condemned  for  the  murder 
of  his  own  daughter ;  who,  it  was  af- 
terwards disGJvered,  had  destroyed 
herself;  and  his  body  ordered  to  be 
hung  by  the  sea-shore  in  chains»  ss 
carrion  to  the  wild  fowl.  Tlirce  years 
elapsed  before  the  hand  writing  de- 
veloping the  truth,  was  found,  and 
«npty,  fiuicifUly  empty,  was  that 
shew  of  justice,  which  endeavoured  to 
obliterate  the  ignominy  of  such  a  fate, 
by  commanding:  the  rustling  skeleton 
to  be  taken  down  for  decent  inter- 
ment, and  a  stand  of  white  colours 
to  be  waved  over  insensate  taff,  as 
symbolical  of  the  innocence  of  flie 
dust  that  mouldered  beneath. 

Next  to  the  death  of  Curtis,  the 
circumstance  which  for  a  long  time 
pressed  and  preyed  most  deeply  on 
my  regret,  was  the  never  having  had 
the  fortitude,  llw  jnstioeto  reveal  the 
whole  facts  of  the  case,  at  least  to 
Anne  Austen.  How  such  a  know- 
ledge would  have  lightened  her  me- 
lancholy—yet  I  had&e  heart  to  with- 
hold it.  How  such  a  discovery  woold 
have  sweetened  the  bitterness  of  her 
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cup— yet  1  left  her  to  drain  it  to  the 
dregs.  Olten  and  often  <li<l  1  Tnotli- 
tate  thU  act  of  justice ;  but  my  soul 
revolted  from  the  task.  I  knew  ray- 
Mlf  a  fUleii  being,  bat  I  coold  not 
abide  the  idea  that  others  should 
think  me  so  ;  far  less  that  ihc,  the 
kindest,  Ki  ntlest,  most  atTectinnate  of 
humaa  creatures,  should  execrate  me. 

For  a  number  of  yean  I  lived  in 
solitude  in  a  brautifiu  cottage  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  not  far  from  the 
scenes  hallowed  in  romance  by  the 
loves  of  St.  Preux  and  Julie.  Yet 
there,  even  there,  in  that  elysium  of 
attnny  I  was  not  happy.  Melan- 
choly remembrances  broke  in  npoa 
the  tranquil  enchantment  of  the  most 
(klichtlul  lan(lsra|>es  ;  luui  fur  remote 
from  the  taccs  and  Iriendships  which 
had  enlhreaed  and  delighted  the  mom* 
ing  of  life.  I  felt  the  gloom  of  soli- 
ftode  even  in  the  brightest  sunshine  ; 
and  cnmii  in  all  my  efforts  to  be 
amused,  ll  liu-  }i(  art  of  man  \va» 
ever  formed  by  uature  for  solitude,  I 
had  hete  an  oppoitonity  of  putting 
diat  doctrine  abundantly  to  the  test. 
I  did  sf) — and  experienced  the  futi- 
lity of  su(  h  an  hy(K)thpsis.     "  On 


lies  or  else  it  is  wretched.  "What 
is  the  world,"  says  Goldsmith,  "  if  it 
atlords  but  solitude  !"  I'leasure  un- 
communicated  and  unshared,  is  only 
a  sort  of  pain.  The  master  of  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  villas  in  the  worid^ 
surrounded  by  all  that  the  henrt  can 
desire  of  the  soft  and  the  sublime  m 
scenery,  without  an  officious  glance 
to  scratioize  tiia  prWacy  of  my  life, 
yet  1  waa  nnblest.  I  Mt  that  some- 
thing was  a- wanting.  My  books 
sometimes  failed  to  amuse.  1  became 
tired  of  my  boat.  I  had  seen  Geneva, 
Vevai,  and  Chillon  castle  too  often ; 
and  pined  for  an  interchange  of  friend- 
ly thought — for  a  reciprocity  and  a 
communicatinn  of  fr.  line's.  Often, 
seated  on  the  higli  l  r»  en  banks,  on 
the  border  of  the  Leman,  with  mag- 
idficent  pine-foreata  aRrand  me,  and 
tranquillized  with  the  view  of  the 
wide,  smooth  expanse  of  waters,  with 
the  wooded  islets,  and  gliding  sails— 
of  romantic  white-wailed  towns,  and 
sublime  picturesque  mountains,  I 
have  caat  a  longing,  lingering  glance 
to  tiie  friendahipa  and  the  fields  of 
early  years,  to  the  country  whidl 
gave  me  birth,  to  the  fieida— ' 


tome  fond  breast  the  parting  soui  re- 

"  The  henutiful  fields 
Of  England,  where  amid  the  growing  grass. 
The  daisy  bendt,  the  yeOow  Ung-cup  shines. 
In  dw  meiTy  mondi  of  May." 


But  of  all  my  meianchoiv  rcdec- 
tions,  none  mm  more  melandioly 
than  tiwaa  which  related  to  Anne 

Austen.    Deep  in  my  heart  of  hearts 

lay  enshrined  the  memory  of  mv  first, 
last,  only  lovf — tlie  r(  (  i  dlections  of 
Anna  Singleton ;  ui  her  angelic  love- 
Itneaa,  her  retiring  aliection,  her 
early,  and  deplored,  andheart-craah- 
ino^  death.  Hut  that  was  a  woe — an 
unavertable  iuid  irremediable  cala- 


the  beauty^hreathing,  buoyant  girl, 
playful  from  lig^tneaa  of  heart  and 
mnocenee  of  thought,  ahe  sank  at 
once  into  the  clonded  serenity  of  pen- 
siveness  nnd  the  melancholy  of  settle<l 
grief.  1  h»'  elastic  tone  of  her  spirit 
was  destroyed.  The  noonday  of  her 
etpectationa  had  prematurely  cloaed, 
and  tihe  aspect  of  universal  nature 
waa  for  ever  darkened  before  her. 


mity — a  dispensation  of  Providence. 
To  Anna  Ansten  I  had  ponred  out 
the  wataia  of  Maiah.   t  had  been 

^  ckod  which  obscured  that  atar 

in  the  noon-nio;ht  of  its  loveliness. 
Why,  indeetl,  j>liouid  1  hide  it  from 
myself  and  others?  1  had  been  the 
meanaof  ahortentngher  liliB,  and  the 
work  of  a  frantic  minute  had  been 
the  cause  of  changing  her,  as  by  the 
wave  of  a  magician's  wand — and  she 
was  changed.  Her  peace  was  blasted 
for  enrer,  and  the  fountain  of  her  af- 
foctiona  dried  up.  Iha  aon  never 
ahone  for  her  ate  that  day.  F^mn 


» 


Atii  esligine 

It  ia  fortunate  that  she  did  not  live 
long,  aa  iifo  when  ao  meted  oat  b  bat 
a  continiiati<m  of  eoffering,  a  succes- 
sion of  unpl«ifiant  thoughts.  A  bro- 
ken heart  is  an  ineurable  malady, 
and  the  sooner  sucli  u  disease  come^i 
to  a  termination  the  better,  as  it  is 
only  a  lifo-in-death,  a  protracted  mi- 
^rr\-.  Pdor  girl  !  often  in  solitude 
hath  my  heart  bled  for  thee.  1  de- 
served thy  execration  ;  but  thy  lips 
were  sealed  to  all  save  the  words  of 
charity.  No  reproachea  ever  paaaed 
thy  fpentia  lipa,  and  thy  dying  hour 
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was  re^itined  as  that  of  the  Amerii^an     him,    atid  ijlBg  doWA  tO  plfXfiftnt 
poet,  who   umbieniatizes  dfpartinf^  dreams, 
man,  as  folding  his  mantle  round 

XVII. 

**  When  fmidnf  on  compiiiSoiis  gone, 

Wti  doubly  fed  ourselvei  alooe ; 

Soinetliin)^,  niy  friend,  we  yet  may  gidn, 

There  li  a  pleasure  in  thu  pain. 

Its  ftill  flnudl  miee  is  often  heard 

Whispering  a  mingled  sentiment 

*Tfnxt  mignatioa  and  ooatent." — ^MaunoK. 


Age  was  now  setting  his  signet  upon 
ne;  and,  although  thoroughly  se- 
vered from  all  early  friendehipB*  ao 
strong  .in  my  heart  re  the  associa- 
tions of  the  past,  that  I  resolved  to 
return  to  my  native  country  again, 
were  it  for  no  other  purpose  but  lay- 
ing my  bones  there. 
.  I  stood  upon  a  hill  top,  that  looks 
downward  on  the  fnr-oif  ocean,  and, 
lu  twecn  me  and  lln  sea,  beheld  the 
wuudii  tiiat  circled  round  the  man- 
sion of  my  fathers.  It  wa4,a  beauti- 
ful Sabbath  momingf  towonls  the  de- 
cline of  summer.  Some  silvery  clouds 
alept  on  the  bosom  of  the  sky ;  the 
shcej)  were  scattered  in  repose  over 
the  rich,  green,  hilly  pastures  ;  the 
birds  were  singing  amid  the  thickets ; 
and,  borne  from  afar,  to  the  pausing 
ear,  came  tho  tranquilly  solemn  sound 
of  the  cliiirch  bell,  "  most  musical* 
most  melancholy." 

I  stood  and  listened.  It  was  too 
much ;  my  heart  could  not  bear  it.  I 
leant  over  a  moss>grown  nil,  and»- 
holding  my  handicerchief  to  my  eyes, 
wept  like  a  child.  My  mother,  my 
sister,  the  faithful  domes;tics,  "  the 
old  fiunilior  feces,"  depa^d  scenes, 
vanished  friends,  all  the  delights  of 
the  post,  arose  and  utterly  unman« 
ned  me. 

Escaping^  from  those  renunisceiices 
of  early  childhood,  1  wandered  down 
to  my  old  haunts  in  the  neiishbour- 
hood  of  Austen  Park  ;  and  by  a  cu* 
rious  coincidence,  for  the  thing  was 
unpremeditated,  I  arrived  there  also 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  the  thought 
suddenly  struck  me,  that  I  would  go 
into  some  obscuv  part  of  the  village 
church  and  hear  service.   I  did  so> 

What  a  reverrntial  well-known  air 
had  the  building ;  every  stone  in  it 
had  a  place  in  my  early  recollection. 
The  deep  mciies-Hlis  low-arched 
windows,  admitting  "  a  dim,  religious 
light"— the  venerable,  dusky  pews. 


edged  with  the  antiq  uc  carving  of  acorn 
and  fleur-de-lis*— the  btdlow  rooC 

whose  crevices  still  held  "  the  mar- 
tin's old  hereditary  nest."  1  c;ared 
on  them  all — I  devoured  them  all  with 
my  eyes  ;  but  the  pulpit  had  another 
occupant,  and.  the  silver  hairs  of  the 
pastor,  from  whose  lips  I  had  first 
heard  the  words  of  trntn  and  life  from 
that  holy  place,  with  a  solemnity  of 
awe  bordering"  on  ndf?ration,  where 
wa:!  now  that  venerable  baintr  i 

turned  to  the  old  pew  of  my  house- 
hold ;  it  was  filled,  but  I  knew  not  a 
face  there.  I  looked  up  to  the  gallery, 
whose  front  was  gilded  with  the  arms 
of  the  Curtis  family,  and  sighed  to 
think  of  one  "  who  was  not."  Next 
to  it  was  the  pew  of  the  Austens. 
My  heart  sank  when  I  thought  of  the 
time  when  the  peerless  Anne  Austen 
sate  there,  and  it  was  a  check  to  my 
habitual  despondency  to  survey  that 
delightM  family  group. 

Very  few  faces  in  uie  body  of  the 
church  could  I  recognise  ;  and  ti^se 
how  altered  by  the  lapse  of  years, 
and  the  corroding  touches  of  care! 
The  boy  now  stood,  m  the  centre  of 
his  own  family,  a  thoughtful  man— a 
business- worn  citizen — an  attentive, 
subdued,  sober-minded  father.  The 
old  had  passed  away  "  like  the  clouds 
of  yesterday  ;"  and  the  youthful  had, 
like  myself,  far  overstepped  tlieir  me- 
ridian, and  were  dedinmg  unto  the 
hour  "  when  dayli|^doth  go  down.'* 
None  recognised  mc  ;  no  one  glanced 
towards  mc  a  look  of  welcome  ;  I  was 
a  stranger  among  strangers. 

After  service  I  strayed  into  the 
church-yard.  I  have  never  thou^t 
of  death,  but  its  iina||e  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  tranqudlity  of  that 
spot.  There  is  a  pastoral  quiet  around 
it.  It  is  in  the  heart  uf  rural  scener}', 
utuated  on  a  rising  ground,  and  open 
to  the  sun  and  sky. 

The  p^plf  ..being  aU  passed  aigray« 

« 
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I  sauntered  towards  the  hit  narrow 
ImUtatkm  of  tlie  Anatens,  that  I 
mi^t  gaze  on  the  turf  where  reposed 
the  ashes  of  the  warm-hearted  old 

squire,  and  of  his  (laughter,  tile  peer- 
less Anne.  I  stood  for  a  long  time 
gazing  upon  it.  My  heart  was  at  my 
tiiroat;  and  soma  burning  tears  alle* 
Tiated  the  pressure  of  my  a flUctiona 
as  they  fell  to  tlic  ground.  The  pres- 
sure of  twenty-seven  years  liad  level- 
led it  by  their  passage,  and  the  uu- 
dnlation  in  the  turf  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. The  hoUy  and  qrprcaa  trees 
planted  around  were  now  grown  Urge, 
dark,  and  luxuriant;  in  them  3ie 
winds  of  heaven  might  whistle,  and 
the  birds  of  summer  build  tiieir  nests. 
The  marble  slab  in  the  wall,  wfaldi 
tells  her  name  and  age,  is  encircled 
with  lichens  aiul  moss,  wearing  an 
aspect  of  long- past  years.  The  holly- 
bush,  at  preseut  growing  beneath  the 
window  at  which  I  am  writing,  is  a 
slip  taken  from  one  of  those  trees.  I 
delight*  in  my  musing  hours,  to  gaze 
upon  It,  and  tMnk  how  it  derived  its 
original  nourishment  from  the  ground 
wherein  the  clay  of  Anne  Austen  was 
.  laid. 

"Twas  after  noon  when  1  dOsed  the 
church -yard  gate  behind  me,  and  look- 
ed back  to  thr  forests,  determining  to 
repass  the  spot  at  which  j)Oor  Curtis 
met  with  his  death.  I  sauntered  slow- 
\f  onwards*  Every  tree  by  the  way- 
side seemed  to  claim  old  acquaintance* 
ship,  and  to  say,  "  You  will  not  sure- 
ly pass  me  unnoticed  ;"  evrrv  wind- 
ing of  the  path  on  which  I  trod  awak- 
ened "  thoughts  that  lay  too  deep  for 
tears." 

At  length  I  came  to  the  cottage,  at 
the  turn  of  the  road,  which  I  had 
bought,  and  given  away  as  a  mar- 
riage-gift to  my  ojd  faithful  servant, 
Thomas.  A  respectable-looking  el- 
derly man  was  sitting  on  a  stone, 
rpiietly  smoking  his  pipe,  with  a  curly- 
headed  urchin  on  his  knee.  His  little 
terrier  dog,  which  was  lying  asleep  at 
his  feet,  started  vp  widi  a  snarl,  and 
came  forward  to  bark  as  I  approach- 
ed. The  man  looked  hard  at  me,  and 
I  returned  his  scrutiny  as  narrowly. 
His  examination  seemed  to  hnvQ 
proved  abortive ;  for,  turning  hia  head 
the  odier  way,  he  took  his  pipe  from 
his  cheek,  preparatory  to  another 
whitT.  Not  so  mine  ;  I  knew  him — 
I  rprotrnised  my  old  liou'^r  niato ; 
whom,  it  adbrds  a  plea^uift  to  my 


mind,  J  saw  married  to  his  sweet- 
heart, Sally,  before  I  went  abroad; 
and  trust  that,  in  so  doing,  I  acted 
for  the  best,  in  making  two  faithful 

hearts  enjoy  as  much  felicity  as  this 

poor  earth  can  supply. 

I  passed  on  with  a  deep-drawn 
sigh ;  but,  shortly  alter,  fdling  in 
with  a  little  boy,  who  was  gathering 
king-cups  by  the  way  side,  I  found, 
on  inquiring  his  name,  that  he  was  a 
son,  as  his  features  had  so  denoted  to 
me,  and  gave  him  what  loose  money 
I  lukd  about  me,  to  buy  a  new  dress 
against  next  Sunday. 

The  sun  had  far  declined,  when, 
reachiiifj  the  borders  of  the  fatal  la- 
rest,  1  paced  on  at  a  slow  rate,  exa- 
mining every  object  around^  which, 
from  change'  beauty,  or  old'associa- 
tions,  solicited  my  attention.  From 
a  rising  bank  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Austen  Paik  over  the  trees.  It  look- 
ed dark,  solitary,  and  forsaken  ;  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  had  once  thought 
it,  but  the  same.  Between  me  and 
the  west  some  tall  ash  trees  intlicated 
the  spot,  behind  which  lay  the  (juon- 
dam  property  of  Curtis.  Surrounded 
by  com  fields,  luxuriant  and  exten- 
sive, I  passed  on  between  the  border- 
ing trees.  The  last  rays  of  sunlight 
gilded  their  tops,  and  broke  through 
in  long  level  streams  where  they  were 
more  thinly  planted.  I  heard  voices 
in  the  woods ;  and,  standing  still,  dis- 
covered  some  children,  who,  Ibrgetfiil 
nf  Sfihhnth  (irrcnrv,  hnd  been  thread- 
luiz  the  verdant  labyrinth  in  search  of 
birds'  nests,  or  the  honey  of  tlie  wild 
bees.  Their  tongues,  full  of  the  joy- 
fiil  buoyancy  of  childhood,  and  their 
light  laughter,  proclaimed  the  ease 
and  thoughtlessness  of  their  hearts. 
I  thought  of  the  time  when  1  ought  to 
have  been  as  one  of  these. 

As  I  sauntered  on  I  heard  the  joy- 
ous sounds  far  behind  me,  but  they  be- 
camc  more  and  more  indistinct,  and 
were  soon  altogether  lost.  All  was 
silent  as  I  neared  the  style  over  which 
Curtis  had  come  on  the  fhtal  evening. 
Nature  was  still,  serene,  shadowy, 
and  reposing.  A  blackbird  had  built 
her  nest  somewhere  near  the  spot; 
and  from  flu-  suTuniit  of  a  tali  larch, 
tlic  tallest  HI  Uie  giove,  sung  out,  in 
clear,  thrUIing  woodnotes,  as  it  were* 
a  hymn  to  the  departhig  daylight. 

Although  the  scene  was  so  strong- 
ly pictured  on  my  recn! lection,  It  was 
nut  without  some  diihculty  that  I 
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identified  the  exact  spot  on  which 
Curtis  received  his  death-wound.  At 
lengUi  I  exdaimed  to  myielf  hniricd^ii 
ly,  "  Behold  the  tree !"  It  was  the 
same  ncrainst  which  T  "hnd  rested  my 
fowling- piece.  I  examined  its  bark 
for  traces  of  blood-gouts,  in  momen- 
tary conviction  of  the  vulgar  belief 
titnt  ittdi  marks  are  unetiaceable ;  but 
my  eyes  coidd  behold  none,  nor  could 
imaginatif^n  distort  nny  visible  ap- 
pearance mt  i  tin  h  ast  resemblance 
ui  such.  Beneath  my  feet,  ou  the 
■pot  wliicii  had  drunk  his  blood,  llie 
weeds  and  wild- flowers  were  spring- 
ing luxuriantly,  and  sent  forth  to  the 
air,  as  my  steps  pressed  them  doWD» 
an  aromatic,  pastoral  smell. 

Rousseau  describes  -the  intensity  of 
bia  emotions,  when,  after  an  absence 
of  many,  many  years,  he  beheld  his 
favourite  periwinkle  growing  on  the 
spot  where  he  had  left  it.  What 
thoughts,  what  feelings  must  have 
thrilted  through  his  heart,  when  he 
exclaimed,  "  VMi  la  ptrvrndkiB  t* 

He,  perhaps,  or  only  such  as  he, 
who  have  felt  the  power  of  simihir 
experiences,  can  form  a  notion  of 
what  passed  through  my  bcMom  at 


that  hour.  But  at  what  antipodes 
were  his  remembrances  and  minel 
His  brought  befiwe  his  soul  with  idl 
the  rapidity  and  vividness  of  light- 
ning, tlii'  innocence  and  the  Elysium 
of  voutli  ;  luine,  the  darkness  of  that 
cloud  which  had  for  ever  overshadow- 
^  such  prospecte,  and  transformed 
the  garden  of  life  into  a  desert  f 

As  I  passed  down  the  vale,  the  blue 
mantle  of  twilight  hung  around  the 
shoulders  of  the  hills,  the  west  was 
rapidly  losing  its  crimson  honours, 
and  Hesperus,  "  leader  of  the  starry 
host,"  shone  out  bristly  from  the 
fine  blue  sky.  Pausing  for  a  moment 
to  giize  on  its  sparkling  beautv.  the 
days  of  old  and  the  lines  ot  Sappho 
awoke  to  mind,  and  reciting  the  tea* 
der  fragment* 

I  sauntered  leisurely  through  the  quiet 
oi  evening.  Alas  I  there  was  no  liv- 
ing being  to  welcome  my  retam  I  I 
had  noo^  oo  earth  to  wish  for,  no- 
thing  to  expect — there  were  none  to 
welcome  my  steps  to  the  evening 
threshold  1 


XVIII. 

So  passeth  in  the  passing  of  a  day, 

Of  mortal  Ufe  the  Irafe,  the  bud,  the  flovvre ; 

Mo  oMre  doCh  flsariah  sflter  Ibtt  decay."— SPBHSBa. 


It  is  time  for  me  to  draw  these 
melancholy  reminiscences  to  a  close. 
Perhaps,  unconsciously  to  myself, 
the  spirit  of  egotism  has  dictate 
them ;  bnt  if  so,  it  is  not  a  selfish- 
ness tiiat  by  communication  looks  for 
direct  sympathy,  for  these  sheets 
shall  not  see  the  li^ht,  untii  years 
after  i  have  passed  away.  In  glancing 
over  them,  it  strikes  me  as  only  ne- 
cessary to  add  a  ftw  particiilars. 

After  my  return  from  the  conti- 
nent, I  paid  a  visit  to  the  grave  of 
her,  who  had  been  to  me  as  the  light 
of  life,  the  lovely,  the  adored,  the — 
alaal  epithets  are  vain-^  the  grave 
of  Anna  Singleton.  Standing  lliere 
my  spirit  wns  absorbed  in  the  past, 
and  when  1  came  to  a  consciousness 
of  my  utter  isolation,  "  I  dropped  a 
few  hot  tears,  but  wiped  them  soon." 
My  grave  will  be  made  beside  hns ) 
for  I  do  not  think  that  my  spirit  could 
tin  i  rc  ]iose,  were  my  ashes  any  other 
wiicrc  deposited* 


Ben  net  never  returned  to  his  native 
country.  He  grew  very  rich,  and  got 
high  up  in  the  army;  but  he  never 
married,  a  circumstance  which  glad- 
dened the  hearts  of  several  coosins 
and  second  cousins  in  tiiie  shape  of 
post-o!)it  remembrances. 

Shall  1  divulge  it?  AVhy  not?  Thp 
living  have  passed  away,  and  none 
remain  to  whom  the  disclosure  can 
cost  a  thoughtful  sigh. 

On  the  morning  that  I  left  my  re- 
sidence in  England  for  the  rfmtinent, 
a  packet  was  delivered  me.  Uu  break- 
ing the  outer  seal,  I  found  written 
inside  the  envelope,  "  The  enclosed 
must  not  be  perused  for  three  yean. 
A.  A." 

It  is  needless  to  say,  with  w^hat 
care  this  letter  was  preserved,  and 
how  anxiously  I  awaitsd  tiie  c<Mning 
round  of  the  period  at  which  I  was 

at  liberty  to  examine  its  contents. 

My  anxiet\'  wa?  heightened  instead 
ot  being  diminished  by  hearing,  what 
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indeed  grieved  me  to  the  core,  but 
BtirprtBed  me  not  much»  that  during 
the  foUowmg  winter  Anne  Austen 
had  been  translated  to  a  happier  and 

better  world. 

When  the  time  did  at  length  come 
round  I  was  residing  in  Switzerland. 
Talcing  the  preciously  presenred' 
packet  with  me,  I  went  out  on  the 
beautifn!  mornins:  of  the  fourteenth  of 
June,  an  unnivcrsary  to  nie  thence 
and  tor  .ever  sacred,  and  in  the  arbour 
at  the  foot  of  my  garden,  broke  the 
seal  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  read 
as  follows : — 

"  Austen  Park,  June  14,  17 — b 
"  Sir;~Were  it  ju»f  frtiu  tlie  kiiow- 
ledge,  that  long  ere  your  eyes  ^cru^o  ihi» 
blotted  scrawl,  the  hand  that  traced  it 
shall  have  been  cold  In  the  tomb,  I 
would  have  preferred  leaving  my  sorrows 
without  a  record,  and  carrying  tlicm  to 
anolher  world  within  taj  shut  and  silent 
heart.  As  it  is,  I  fear  this  proceeding  is 
only  to  lower  me  in  your  estimarion,  and 
to  e:diibit  my  woman's  weakness,  lie  it  su. 
If  to  lofe  b  to  have  sinned— oh,  let  It  be, 
that  to  have  suffered  ibr  my  llrailty,  should 
pittd  my  atonement ! 

Startle  not  at  this  unfeminine  t^nfes- 
don.  ft  is  such  as  I  know  you  are  un- 
prepared for,^ — as  you  imagined  iny  affec- 
tions were  centred  in  anofluT.  N<>— no — • 
that  wati  nut  the  ca^ie.  Mr.  Curtis,  oltliougii 
a  favourite  with  my  father,  never  was  so 
with  me;  and  with  the  above  declanition 
before  yon,  it  is  needles-;  that  I  should  be 
more  explicit  for  niy  reasons  in  decUniug 
tbe  pfOfMsals  of  my  ooosin  Bennet 

"  ffl  had  not  arrldentally  heard  of  your 
early  bereavement,  and  of  your  resolution 
of  shutting  up  your  heart  for  ever  to  the 
smiles  of  woman,  perhaps  I  should  not  have 
had  the  hardihood  to  pen  this  letter ;  hut 
from  that  hour  a  similar  vow  was  mine, 
and,  icnowing  as  I  did,  that  change  in  a 
spirit  like  mine  was  incompadlile  with  its 

TKTtiirr.  niv  dctrrnn nation  WSS  takstt  With* 
out  much  difficulty. 

**  Pardon  my  <^ling  down  a  &rewell  bless- 
ing on  your  head,  and  when  yon  read  this, 
may  it  come  to  your  heart  in  tranquil  plea- 
sure, although  the  voice  that  now  implores 
it,  shall  have  been  long  since  quenched 
and  fan  ever*** 

"  Anne  Austen." 

TTie  emotions  which  the  perusal  of 
this  epi.stle  created  within  me  are  in- 
deHcrihable.  A  now  light  dawned 
over  my  bewildered  path.    The  pure 


spirit  tliat  had  ao  confidingly  reposed 
in  me  had  long  before  ascended  to  a 
more  congenial  region;  and  in  the 
prostration  of  my  faculties,  I  felt  that 

briatr  bad  been  Erivcn  me,  not  only 
that  1  might  be  miserable  mvself,  but 
that  I  might  blight  all  within  the 
sphere  of  my  baleful  influence. 

When  I  recalled  the  only  days  of 
my  heart's  tme  happiness,  when, 
loving  and  beloved  by  Anna  Single- 
ton, a  gleam  of  sunsliine  pcrvsuded 
the  world,  which  it  soon  lost  for  ever, 
I  felt  as  if  the  romance  of  life  had 
only  been  shewn  me,  that  I  might 
more  awfully  suffer  under  its  cold 
and  dread  realities  ;  audthat  turning 
from  the  colhu,  which  contained  her 
ashes,  memory  might  more  bewitch- 
ingiy  restore  ner  to  my  mind's  eye, 
in  the  radiance  of  consummate 
beauty. 

It  is  vain  to  pray  that  the  past  were 
restored — that  the  days  were  back, 
when  the  heart  could  urill,  and  bend, 
and  melt,  as  it  then  thrilled,  softened, 
and  expanded  in  its  love  of  the  bright 
and  beautiful — that  its  feelings  were 
re-puritied  from  tlie  world's  conta- 
mination, and  its  rebound  to  the 
impressions  of  pleasure  as  lively. 
There  is  no  second  spring  in  htunan 
life ;  neither  threats  nor  tears  can 
recall  the  fleet  angel  of  time.  When 
the  automn  of  life  fades  into  the  sere 
and  yellow  leaf,  the  vista  of  death  is 
the  only  one,  through  which  we  can 
look,  in  the  true  hope  €»f  more  bril- 
liant suns  ?in(1  a  serener  existence. 

What  luoie  remains  fur  me  on 
earth,  but  to  prepare  for  the  great 
change  that  awaits  me,  and  which, 
in  the  usual  course  of  nature,  cannot 
be  at  a  great  distance.  Fondly  would 
I  hope,  that  tears  shed  in  secret — 
the  privations  which  I  have  under- 
gone, and  which  mock  the  greatest 
ansteritieB  suftrad  by  ?the  moet  rigid 
anchorite*«and  the  contrition  of  a 
penitent  spirit — have  blotted  out 
from  the  great  l)ook  the  faults  and 
folixes  of  my  immature  years,  and 
that  the  Author  of  all  being  v^l  not 
r(  j(  c  t  utterly  the  offering  of  a  heart, 
which,  while  it  bleeds  with  gratitude 
and  love,  relies  on  a  gondncss  which 
is  at  once  sublime  and  boundless. 
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No.  VI. 

•tR  WAIiTUL  SCOTT. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  old  Sir  Pevcri! !  Many  a  time  has  he  figured  oa 
canvas  or  paper,  in  stone«  bronze,  or  plaster,  in  oil  or  water-coloarB,  litho- 
graphed«  copper-plated,  mezsotmted^  id  all  the  variety  of  manner  that  the 
art  of  liie  sculptor,  the  founder,  the  modeller,  the  painter,  the  etclu  r,  the 
engraver,  the  wTiolc  tribe  of  tin-  iniitators  of  the  face  divine,  could  display 
him.  !le  has  hung  in  the  chamber  of  Icings,  and  decorated  the  door  of  the 
ale-house — has  graced  the  boudoir  of  beauty,  and  perambulated  the  streeta 
borne  upon  the  head  of  a  swarthy  Italian  pedlar.  He  has  been  depicted  in  all 
moodis  and  all  postores ;  but  we  venture  to  say,  that  the  Baronet,  as  he  really 
looks,  was  never  so  exactly  put  before  the  public  as  we  now  see  him. 

There  he  is,  sauntering  about  urounds,  \vith  his  Lowland  bonnet  in  his 
hand,  dressed  in  his  old  trreeik  fhoi  tmc-jacket,  telling  old  stories  of  every 
stone  and  bush,  and  tree  aiid  stream,  m  bight — tales  of  battles  and.  iaiUj»— or 
ghosts  and  fiuries,  as  Uie  case  may  be,  of  mt  days  of  yore, 

—       ^  Eie  Soodsnd's  griefs  began, 
When  every  man  you  met  bad  lulled  his  man  !*' 

Every  thing  is  correct  in  the  picture,  fmm  the  peak  of  his  head  down  to  hb 
▼ery  cudgel ;  and  if  die  dogs  are  not  as  authentic  altogether  as  their  mailer^ 
they  may  serve  as  types  \n  .^brnv  that  he  is  fond  of  being  so  attended. 

If  we  could  write  in  the  manntT  of  fine  writers — which,  thanl;  Ifeaven! 
we  cannot — we  should  say  much  about  the  aerial  attendants  who  lackey  his 
head,  as  the  <logs  do  his  heek.  Stoddart,  or,  if  not,  somebody  else,  has 
drawn  a  picture,  which  has  been  engraved  in  some  of  the  Annuals,  of  the 
dreams  the  infant  Shakspeare.  High  in  the  clouds  we  behold,  exhibiting 
themselves  in  his  sleep,  to  tho  montal  eye  of  the  future  j>oet,  the  goodly 
company  of  llnmlff  and  Jnvk  lutUiaj^,  Richard  and  Ophelia,  Othello  and 
Juliet,  and  "  many  more  too  long."  This  glorious  gallery  is,  indeeu,  un- 
approachable ;  but  still,  from  the  head  depicted  upon  the  opposite  leaf, 
sprung  Rebecca  and  Marmion,  Die  Vernon  and  Dugald  Dalyetty,  the  Baron  nf 
Bradn  ardine  and  Flora  M' Ivor,  Nicol  Jmtie  and  Claverhouse,  Metj  Merriliet 
and  Jctinic  Jh-ans,  Caleb  Jialderstone  and  the  Master  nf  Unrfmsicood- — tbc  list 
is  not  half  exhausted,  but  we  must  stop — visions  ol  pathos  and  tuu,  of 
honour  and  convivialit)',  of  grace  and  grotesqueness,  of  all  that  is  grand  or 
droll,  or  mad  or  shrewd,  or  merry  or  melancholy,  or  valiant  or  prudent,  or 
holstenras  or  meditative,  or  pious  or  profane.  In  the  history  of  mankind— 

*•  Who  can  Ui  muades  dedsre  r* 

It  Is,  indeed,  idle  to  be  wasting  one's  time  in  cataloguing  the  dramatis 

personam  of  the  Wavei  ley  Novels,  or  their  predecessore  in  rhyme^  which  are 
familiar  as  household  words— 

*'  From  siuuiy  India  to  the  Pole." 

Long  may  he  continue  to  "  feed  us  with  good  things,"  even  though,  unlike 
the  days  of  the  Chaldee  MS.,  every  body  now  knoweth  ^vbcnrc  rbrv  rome; 
afid  having,  by  the  unprecedented  sale  of  his  "  serie.s,"  got  nd  oi  duhcuities, 
au  which  it  was  a  thousand  pities  he  should  have  ever  been  involvtHl,  may 
he  be  enabled,  for  the  remainder  of  bis  life— a  thousaud  years,  as  the  Spa- 
niards say — to  whisk  his  stick  over  his  shoulder,  with  untroubled  heart,  u 
the  manner  of  Corporal  Trim,  as  follows— 
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Clio  was  figured  by  the  ancients  as 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Monory,  and 
chief  of  the  Muses;  which  dignity, 
whether  wc  regard  the  essential  qua- 
lities of  her  art,  or  its  practice  and 
acceptance  among  meu,  we  shall  still 
find  to  have  been  fitly  bestowed.  His* 
tory,  as  it  lies  at  the  root  of  all  science, 
ia  also  the  first  distinct  product  of 
man's  ^juritual  nature ;  his  earliest 
expression  of  what  can  he  called 
Thought.  It  is  a  looking  both  before 
and  after;  as,  indeed,  the  oomingTime 
already  waits,  unseen,  yet  definitely 
shaped,  predetermined, and  inevitable, 
in  the  Time  to  come ;  and  only  by  the 
combination  of  both  is  the  meaning 
of  either  completed.  Hie  Sibylline 
Books,  tfaott^  old,  are  not  the  oldest. 
Some  nations  have  prophecy,  sdme 
have  not :  but,  of  all  mankind,  there 
is  no  tribe  so  rude  tliat  it  has  not  at- 
tempted History,  though  several  have 
not  arithmetic  enoagh  to  count  Five* 
History  has  been  written  witii  qnipo- 
thread'H,  with  feather  pictures,  with 
wampum -belts ;  still  oftenor  with 
earth-muumib  and  monumental  stone- 
Jieaps,  whether  as  pyramid  or  cairn ; 
fortheCeh  and  the  Copt,  theRedman 
as  well  as  the  White,  lives  between 
two  eternities,  rmd,  warring  against 
Oblivion,  he  would  fain  unite  himself 
in  clear  conscious  relatiun,  as  m  dim 
nnconscioos  relation  he  is  already 
united,  with  the  whole  Fntnie  and 
the  whc)]p  I'a^t. 

A  talent  for  History  may  lu  saiil  to 
be  bom  with  us,  as  our  chiet  mhcnt- 
aaoe.  In  a  certain  sense  all  men  are 
historians.  Is  not  every  memory  writ> 
ten  quite  full  with  Annals,  wherein 
joy  and  mourning,  conquest  and  loss, 
manifoldly  alternate ;  and,  with  or 
without  phiiotiophy,  the  whuic  for- 
tunes of  one  little  inward  Kingdom, 
and  all  its  politics  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, stand  incffaceably  recorded  ?  Our 
very  speech  is  ruriously  historical. 
Most  men,  you  may  observe,  speak 
only  to  narrate;  not  in  imparting 
what  they  have  thought,  which  in- 
deed were  often  a  very  small  matter, 
but  in  exhibiting  what  they  have  un- 
dergone or  seen,  which  is  a  quite  un- 
limited one,  do  talkers  dilate.  Cut 
US  off  from  Narrative,  how  would  the 
stream  of  conversation,  even  among 
the  wisest,  languiab  into  detached 
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hand(uls,  and  among  the  foolish  ut- 
terly evaporate !  Thus,  as  we  do  no* 
thing  hut  enact  History,  we  say  little 
but  recite  it ;  nay,  rather,  in  that 

widest  sense,  our  whole  spiritual  life 
is  built  tiiereon.  For,  strictly  consi- 
dered, what  is  all  Knowledge  too 
but  recorded  Experience,  and  a  pro* 

duct  of  History;  of  which,  therefore. 
Reasoning'  and  Belief,  no  less  than 
Action  and  i^assion,  are  essential  ma- 
terials ? 

Under  a  limited,  and  die  only  prac^ 
ticable  shape.  History  proper,  that 
part  of  History  which  treats  of  re- 
markable action,  has,  in  all  modern 
as  well  as  ancient  times,  ranked 
among  the  highest  arts,  and  perhaps 
never  stood  hi^er  than  in  these  times 
of  ours.  For  whereas,  of  old,  the 
charm  of  History  lay  chiefly  in  gra- 
tifying our  common  appetite  for  the 
wonderful,  for  the  unknown ;  and  her 
office  was  but  as  that  of  a  Minstrel  and 
Story-teller,  she  has  now  fiulher  be- 
come a  Schoolmistress,  and  professes 
to  instruct  in  gratifying.  Whether, 
with  the  stateliness  of  that  venerable 
character,  she  may  not  have  taken  up 
something  of  its  austerity  and  frigi- 
dity ;  whether,  in  the  logical  terseness 
of  a  Hume  or  Robertson,  the  grace- 
ful ease  and  gay  pictorial  heartiness 
of  a  llcrodotub  or  Kioissart  may  not 
be  wanting,  is  not  the  question  mr  us 
here.  Enoujgh  that  all  learners,  all 
inqnirinf):  TTiinds  of  every  order,  arc 
gatlu K  (1  round  her  footstool,  and  re- 
verently pondering  her  lessons,  as  the 
true  basis  of  Wisdom.  Pbetry,  Divi- 
nity, Politics,  Physics,  have  each 
Iheir  adherents  and  adversaries;  each 
little  guild  supporting  a  defensive 
and  offensive  war  for  its  own  spe- 
cial doriain;  while  the  domain  of 
History  is  as  a  Free  Emporium^ 
where  all  these  belligerents  peace- 
ably meet  and  furnish  themselves ; 
and  Sentimentalist  and  Utilitarian, 
Sceptic  and  Theologian,  with  one 
voice  advise  us :  Examine  History* 
fiv  it  is  '  Philosophy  teaching  by  EL 
perience.' 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  disparage  such 
teaching,  the  very  attempt  at  which 
must  be  precious.  Neither  shall  we 
too  rigidly  inquire,  how  much  it 
has  hiuerto  profited  ?  Whether  most 
of  what  little  practical  wisdom  men 
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have,  has  come  from  study  of  profess- 
ed History,  or  from  other  less  boasted 
sources,  whereby,  as  matters  now 
stand,  a  Marlborough  may  become 
great  in  the  world's  business,  with 
no  History  save  what  he  derives  from 
Shakbpeare's  Plays  ?  Nay,  whether, 
in  that  same  teaching  In  lL\penence« 
historical  Philosophy  has  yet  pro- 
perly dccii)hcred  the  first  clemcTit  of 
all  science  in  this  kind  ?  Wlmt  is  thu 
Aim  and  sigaiiicancc  of  that  wondrous 
changeful  life  it  investigates  and 
paints  ?  Whence  the  conne  of  man's 
destinies  in  this  Earth  originated,  and 
•whither  they  are  tending  ?  Or  indeed, 
if  they  have  any  course  ami  ti.  iidency, 
are  really  guided  forward  by  au  un- 
seen mysterious  Wisdom*  or  only 
circle  in  blind  mazes  without  KQOg*  * 
nisable  guidance  ?  Which  questions, 
altogether  fundamental,  one  might 
think,  in  any  Philosophy  of  History, 
have,  since  the  era  when  Monkish 
Annalists  were  wont  to  answer  them 
by  tlie  long-ago  extinguished  light  of 
their  Missal  and  Breviar)%  been  by 
most  })hilosophicRl  Historians  only 
glanced  at  dubiously,  and  from  alar ; 
by  many,  not  so  nmch  as  glanced  at. 
Tlie  trudi  is,  two  difficulties,  never 
wholly  surmountable,  lie  in  the  way. 
Before  philosophy  can  teach  by  Ex- 
perience, the  Philosophy  has  to  be  in 
readiness,  the  Experience  must  be  ga- 
Ibered  and  intelligibly  recorded.  Now* 
overlooking  the  former  consideration, 
and  with  regard  only  to  the  latter,  let 
any  one  who  has  examined  the  cur- 
rent of  human  affairs,  and  how  intri- 
cate, perplexed,  unftitfaomable,  mn 
when  seen  into  with  our  own  eyes,  are 
their  thousandfold,  blending  move- 
ments, say  whether  the  true  repre- 
Benting  or  it  is  easy  or  impossible. 
Social  Life  is  tlie  aggregate  of  all  the 
individual  men's  Lives  who  constitute 
society  ;  H  i  story  is  the  essence  of  in^ 
numerable  Biographies.  But  if  orie 
Biography,  nay  our  own  Binurapli\ , 
study  and  recapitulate  it  as  \vc  ma^, 
remains  ifk  so  many  points  unintelh* 
l^e  to  us,  how  much  more  must 
these  million,  the  very  facts  of  which, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  purport  of  them» 
we  know  not,  and  cannot  know ! 

Neither  wiii  it  udecj^uatcly  avail  us 
to  assert  that  the  general  inward  con-» 
dition  of  Life  is  the  same  in  all  ages ; 
arul  thrit  onlv  the  rrniarVnhlr  devia- 
tioivs  Irfim  tlie  common  endow  ti tent, 
iuid  common  lot,  and  the  more  im- 


portant variations  which  the  out- 
ward figure  of  Life  has  from  time  to 
time  undergone,  deserve  memory  and 

record.  The  inward  condition  of  I^fisj* 
it  may  rather  be  affirmed,  the  consci- 
ous or  half-consrious  aim  of  man- 
kind, so  tar  as  men  are  not  m&se 
digesting  machines,  is  the  same  ia 
no  two  ages ;  neither  are  the  mote 
important  outward  variations  easy 
to  fix  on,  or  always  well  capable 
of  representation.  Which  was  the 
greater  innovator,  which  viras  the 
more  important  personage  in  man's 
history,  ne  who  first  led  armies  over 
the  Alps,  and  gained  the  virtnries  of 
C  annie  andTlirasyini  ik  ;  (  rtln  unmc- 
less  boor  who  first  hammered  uul  lur 
himself  an  iron  spaded  When  the 
oak  tree  is  felled,  the  whole  forest 
echoes  with  it;  but  a  hundred  acorns 
are  planted  silently  by  some  unno- 
ticed breeze.  Battles  and  war-tu- 
mults, which  for  the  time  din  every 
ear,  and  with  joy  or  tenor  intoxicate 
every  heart,  pass  away  like  tavern- 
brawls  ;  and,  except  f5omc  few  Mara- 
thons and  Morgarten^,  are  remem- 
bered by  accident,  nut  by  desert. 
Laws  themselves,  political  Oonstitii- 
tions,  are  not  our  Life,  but  only  the 
house  wherein  our  Life  is  led :  nay, 
they  are  but  the  bare  walls  of  the 
house  ;  all  whose  essential  furaiture, 
the  inventions  and  traditions,  and 
daily  habitat  that  regulate  and  sup» 
port  our  existence,  are  the  work  not 
of  Prnros  and  Hampdens,  but  of 
Pha^nieiaii  mariners,  of  Italian  ma- 
sons and  Saxon  metallurgists,  of  phi- 
losophers, aldiemists,  prophets,  and 
all  the  long  forgotten  train  of  artists 
and  artisans ;  who  from  the  first  have 
been  jointly  teachincr  us  how  to  think 
and  how  to  act,  htiw  to  rule  over 
spiriLuul  and  over  physical  Nature. 
IVell  may  we  say  that  of  our  History 
the  more  important  part  is  lost  wid^ 
out  recover}*,  and — rvs  thanksg;iving9 
were  once  wont  to  be  offered  for  un- 
recognised mercies — look  with  reve- 
rence into  the  dark,  untenanted  placss 
of  the  past,  where,  in  formless  obli- 
vion, our  chief  benefacton,  with  all 
their  sethilnus  cndcavouru,  T>\it  not 
■with  the  h  uit  of  these,  lie  cniombed. 

So  imperfect  is  that  same  Experi- 
ence, by  which  Philosophy  is  to  teadk 
Nay,  even  with  regard  to  those  oc- 
nirrenccs  that  do  stand  recorded, 
tfi;it,  at  their  origin,  have  sfenied 
worthy  of  record,  and  the  summary 
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of  which  constitutes  what  we  now 
call  Historv',  is  not  our -understanding 
of  liiein  altogether  incomplete ;  is  it 
€ven  powible  to-repreieiit  them  as 
they  were  ?  The  old  story  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh's  looking  from  his  pn<^nn 
window,  on  some  street  tumult,  which 
afterwards  tlirce  witnesses  reported 
in  three  different  wavs,  himself  dif- 
fering from  them  all,  is  still  a  trot 
lesson  for  us.  Consider  how  it  is  that 
hi<^torical  documents  and  records  ori- 
ginate ;  even  honest  records,  whore 
the  reporters  were  unbiassed  by  pcr- 
aonal  regard ;  a  caae  which,  where  no* 
dung  moie  were  wanted,  must  ever 
be  among  the  rarest.  The  real  lead- 
ing features  of  an  historical  transac 
tion,  those  movements  that  essen- 
tially characterise  it,  and  alone  de- 
■ervo  tp  be  recorded,  are  nowise  the 
foRmoattohenoted:  At  tet,  among 
the  various  witnesses,  who  arc  also 
pnrtirs  interested,  there  is  only  vague 
wonder,  and  fear  or  hope,  and  the 
noise  of  Rumour's  Uiouaand  tongues ; 
till*  after  a  season^  the  conflict  of  tes* 
limonies  baa  subsided  into  some  ge- 
nera! \<*suG ;  and  then  it  is  settled,  by 
majority  of  votes,  that  such  and  such 
a  "  Crossing  of  the  Rubicon/'  an 
Impeachment  of  Straflbrd/'  a"Con- 
irocation  of  the  Notables,"  are  epodis 
in  the  world's  histc)ry,  cardinal  points 
on  which  o-ranfl  v. n  rid -revolutions 
have  hingeti.  6ui)pose,  however,  that 
the  majority  of  votes  wa»  ail  wrong  ; 
that  the  real  cardinal  points  laf  tar 
deeper,  and  had  been  passed  over  nn- 
noticed  because  no  Seer,  but  only 
mere  Onlookers,  chanced  to  be  tliere  ! 
Our  clock  strikes  when  there  is  a 
change  from  hour  to  hour ;  but  no 
hammer  in  the  Horologe  of  Time  peali 
throng  tite  universe,  when  there  ii 
a  change  from  !>n  to  Km.    Men  un- 
derstand not   \hat  IS  among  their 
hands :  as  caluiness  is  the  character- 
istic of  strength,  so  the  weightiest 
causes  may  be  the  moat  silent.  It  is^ 
in  no  case,  the  real  hiatoiical  Tran* 
saction,  but  only  some  more  or  Icjss 
plausible  scheme  nnd  theory  of  the 
Transactiuu,  ur  tiie  haruiumzed  result 
of  many  such  schemes,  each  varying 
from  the  other,  and  all  varying  from 
Truth,  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  be- 
hold. 

Nay,  were  our  faculty  of  ijisight 
into  passing  things  never  so  com- 
plete, there  iaetiH  a  fatal  discrepancy 
between  our  nuuiner  of  obaming 


these,  and  their  manner  of  occurring. 
The  most  gifted  man  can  observe, 
Btill  more  can  record,  onl^*  the  aeriei 
of  his  own  i  m  prcssions :  hw  observa- 
tion, therefore,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
other  imperfection^^,  must  be  siicrcs- 
sivp,  while  the  things  done  were  often 
simultaupous ;  the  things  done  were 
not  a  series,  but  a  group.  It  is  not 
in  acted,  as  it  is  in  written  History : 
actual  events  are  nowise  so  simply  re- 
lated to  each  other  as  parent  and  off- 
spring arc  ;  every  single  event  is  the 
otfspring  not  of  one,  but  of  all  other 
evtats,  priof  or  contemporaneous 
and  will  m  its  tnm  combine  with  all 
others  to  give  birth  %o  new  :  it  is  an 
ever-living,  ever-working  Cliaos  of 
]>i  ing,  wherein  shape  after  shape  bo- 
dtc:j  itself  forth  from  innumerable 
elements.  And  this  Chaos,  bound- 
less as  the  habitation  and  duration 
of  man,  unfathomable  as  the  soul  and 
destiny  of  man,  is  what  the  historian 
will  depict,  and  scicntiticaily  gauge, 
we  may  say,  by  threading  it  witli 
single  fines  of  a  few  ells  in  length  I 
For  as  all  Action  is,  by  its  nature,  to 
be  figured  as  e?ct ended  in  breadth, 
and  in  depth,  as  well  as  in  length ; 
that  is  to  say,  is  ba^ed  ou  Passion 
and  Mystery,  if  we  investigate  ita 
origin;  and  spreads  abroad  on  all 
hands,  modifymg  and  modified ;  as 
well  as  advances  towards  completion, 
so — nil  Narrative  is,  by  its  nature,  of 
only  uue  dimension  j  only  travels  for- 
ward towards  one,  or  towards  succes- 
sive points :  Narrative  is  linear.  Ac- 
tion is  solid.  Alas,  for  our  "  chains," 
or  chainlets,  of  "  cnii«e^  nnd  effects," 
which  we  so  assiduously  track  through 
certain  hahd- breadths  of  years  and 
square  miles,  when  the  whole  is  a 
broad,  deep  Immensity,  and  each 
atom  is  **  chained"  and  completed 
with  all !  Truly,  if  History  is  Philo- 
sophy teaching  by  Experience,  the 
writer  fitted  to  compose  history  it 
hitherto  an  vnlmown'maa.  The  Ex- 
perience  itself  would  require  All- 
knowled''?'  tn  record  it,  were  the  All- 
wisdom  in  rdfti!  fnr  such  Philosophy 
as  would  iiiLerprel  it,  to  be  had  for 
asking.  Better  were  It  that  mere 
earthly  Historians  should  lower  such 
pretensions,  more  suitable  for  Om- 
niscience tbnn  for  human  science ; 
and  aiming  only  at  some  picture  of 
the  thiuga  acted,  which  picture  itself 
will  at  beat  be  a  poor  approzlmatioii, 
leave  the  macmtablc  (mrportof  tbem 
2  o  2 
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a&acknowledged  secret ;  or,  at  nottt, 

in  reverent  Faith,  far  diffenjnt  from 
that  teaching  of  Philosophy,  pause 
pver  the  mysterious  vestiges  of  iiiin, 
whose  path  is  in  the  gieet  deep  of 
Time^  whom  History  indeed  reveals, 
bat  only  all  History,  and  in£teniity* 
will  clearly  rovoal. 

Such  cnnsuli'i  atioiis  tmly  were  of 
fimaii  pruiiL,  did  Liiey,  instead  of 
teaching  us  vigilance  and  reverent 
hnmiUty  in  our  tnqnirtes  into  History, 
abate  our  esteem  for  them,  or  discou- 
rage us  from  unwearied! y  prosecut- 
ing them.  Let  us  search  more  and 
more  into  the  Past ;  let  all  men  ex- 
plore i^  as  the  true  fountain  of  imow- 
ledge;  by  whose  lif^t  alone,  con- 
sciously or  tmconsciouph'  oraployed, 
can  the  Present  and  the  !•  uture  be  in- 
terpreted or  guessed  aL  Fur  though 
the  whole  meaning  lies  tar  beyond 
our  ken;  yet  in  that  complex  Mann- 
script,  covered  over  with  formless, 
inextricably  entangled,  unknown  cha- 
racters,— nay,  which  is  a  Falimpsest, 
and  had  once  prophetic  writing,  still 
dimly  legible  there,— some  letters, 
aome  words,  may  be  deciphered  ;  and 
if  no  com]i]ote  Philosophy,  here  and 
there  an  latcliigib^e  precept,  available 
in  practice,  be  gathered,  well  under- 
standing, in  the  mean  while,  that  it 
is  only  a  little  portion  we  have  deci- 
phered, that  much  still  remains  to  be 
interpreted;  that  history  is  a  real  pro- 
phetic Manuscript,  and  can  be  fully 
interpreted  by  no  man. 

Biiit  the  Artist  in  History  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  Artisan  in  His- 
tory ;  for  here,  as  in  all  other  pro- 
vinces, there  are  Artists  and  Artisans ; 
men  who  labour  mechanically  in  a  de- 
partment, without  eye  for  the  "Whole, 
notfeeling  that  there  is  a  Whole ;  and 
men  who  inform  and  ennoble  the 
humblest  department  with  an  I-dea  of 
the  Whole,  and  habitually  know  that 
only  in  the  Whole  is  the  Partial  to  be 
truly  discerned.  The  proceedings, 
and  the  duties  of  these  two,  in  re  t  a  id 
to  History,  must  be  altogether  diffe- 
rent. Not,  indeed,  that  each  has  not 
a  real  worth,  in  his  several  degree. 
The  simple  Husbandman  can  tiU  his 
field,  and  by  knowledge  he  has  gained 
of  its  soil,  sow  it  with  the  Ht  grain, 
thonn;h  the  deep  rocks  fmd  central 
fires  are  unknown  to  him  :  his  iittie 
crop  hangb  under  and  over  tiie  (ir- 

mament  of  Btara,  and  sails  thrau^ 
whok  untrackcd  celestial  -spaces,  be- 


[Not, 

tween  Aries  and  Libra ;  nevoAeleiai 

it  ripens  for  him  in  due  season,  and 
he  gathers  it  safe  into  his  born.  As 
a  Husbandman  he  is  blameless  in  dis- 
regarding those  hif^ier  wonders ;  but 
as  a  Thmker,  and  faithful  inquirer 
into  nature,  he  were  wrong.  So  like- 
wise is  it  with  thp  Hi^^torian,  who 
examines  Foiae  special  aspect  ut  His- 
tory, aud  from  this  or  that  combma- 
tion  of  circumstances,  political,  mo- 
ral, economical,  and  the  issues  it  has 
led  to,  infers  that  such  aud  such  pro- 
perties belong  to  human  society,  iind 
that  the  like  circumstances  will  pro- 
duce the  like  issue ;  which  inference, 
if  other  trials  confirm  it,  must  be  held 
true  and  practically  valuable.  He  is 
wrong  only,  and  an  Artisan,  when  he 
fancies  that  these  properties,  disco- 
vered or  discoverable,  exhau^st  the 
matter,  and  sees  not  at  every  step 
that  it  is  inexhaustible. 

However,  that  class  of  causc-and- 
elFect  speculators,  with  whom  no 
wonder  would  remain  wonderful,  but 
idl  things  in  Heaven  and  Earth  must 
ba<  "computed  and  accounted  fx  i" 
and  even  the  Unknown*  the  Infinite, 
in  man's  life,  had,  under  the  words 
Enthusiasm,  Superstition,  Spirit  of 
the  age,  and  so  forth,  obtamed,  as  it 
were,  an  algebraical  symbol  and  given 
value,-— have  now  well-ni^  played 
their  part  in  European  culture ;  and 
may  be  considered,  as  in  most  coun- 
tries, even  in  England  itself,  where 
they  linger  the  latest,  verging  to- 
wards extinction.  He  who  reads  die 
Inscrutable  Book  of  Nature,  as  if  it 
were  a  Merchant's  Ledger,  is  justly 
susjM  cted  of  having  never  seen  that 
Book,  but  only  some  school  Synopsis 
thereof ;  Arom  which,  if  taken  for  tiie 
real  Book,  more  error  than  insig^ 
is  to  be  derived. 

Donbtles«  ,  also,  it  is  v.  ith  a  growing 
fet'lmt;  ol'tht'-  iiitiiiitr  t"i;i' ur^M if  historv, 
that  m  Llicbe  timei,  tiic  uid  principle, 

Divisionof  Labour,  has  been  so  widely 
applied  to  it.  The  political  Histo- 
rian, once  almost  the  sole  cultivatorof 
History,  has  now  found  various  asso- 
ciates, who  strive  to  elucidate  other 
phases  of  human  Life ;  of  which,  as 
hinted  above,  the  political  conditions 
it  is  passed  under,  are  but  one ;  and 
though  the  j^rimary,  perhaps  not  the 
most  important,  of  the  many  out- 
ward arrangements.  Of  this  historian 
himself,  moreover,  in  his  own  suedal 
deportment,  new  and  higher  tnings 
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^    are  now  beginning  to  be  expected. 
From  of  old,  it  iras  too  often  to  be 

reproachfully  observed  of  him,  that 
he  dwelt  v,-ith  disproportitmate  fond- 
ness in  SeiKitt'  liouses,  in  Battle-fields, 
nay,  even  in  Kings'  Antechambers ; 
forgetting,  that  fkrawayfhun  ncli 
scenes,  the  mi(^ity  tide  of  Thongbt 
and  Action  was  still  roUmg  on  its 
wondrous  course,  in  gloom  and 
brightness ;  and  in  its  thousand  re- 
mote valleys,  a  whole  world  of  Exist- 
ence, with  or  witJioat  an  earthly  Bun 
of  Happiness  to  warm  it,  with  or 
without  n  hcnvcnly  pnn  of  Holiness 
to  puritS'  and  sanctity  it,  was  blos- 
sumiug  and  fading,  whether  the  "  fa- 
moaB  victory"  were  won  or  lost.  The 
time  aeems  coming  when  much  of 
this  matt  be  amended ;  and  he  who 
sees  no  world  but  that  of  courts  and 
camps ;  and  writes  only  how  soldiers 
were  drilled  and  shot,  and  how  this 
flunisterial  coojaror  ont-conj  u  red  that 
other,  and  then  guided,  or  at  least 
held,  something  which  he  called  the 
rudder  of  government,  but  which 
was  rather  the  spigot  of  Taxation, 
wherewith,  in  place  of  steering,  he 
could  tap,  and  the  more  cunningly 
the  nearer  tlie  lees — will  pan  for  a 
more  or  less  instructive  Gazetteer,  but 
will  no  longer  be  called  a  Historian. 

However,  the  Political  Historian, 
were  hie  work  porfoimed  with  all 
conceivable  perfection,  can  accom- 
plish but  a  part,  and  still  leaves 
room  ff»r  numerous  fellow-labourers. 
Foremost  aniuiig  these  conies  ilie 
Ecclesiastical  Historian ;  endeavour- 
ing, widi  catliolic  or  sectarian  view, 
to  trace  the  progress  of  the  Church, 
of  that  portion  of  the  social  rsta- 
biishnients,  Avhich  respects  our  reli- 
gious condition,  as  the  other  portion 
doea  onr  civile  or  radier.  In  Ine  long 
ran,  onr  economical  condition.  Right- 
ly conducted,  this  department  were 
unfloubtedly  the  more  important  of 
the  two;  inasmuch  as  it  ronrrfns  u~i 
more  to  underalaiid  how  ma  us  moral 
ivell-heing  had  been  and  might  be 
promoted,  than  to  understand  in  tiie 
like  sort  his  physical  ■^veil-being ; 
•which  latter  is  ultimately  the  aim  of 
all  political  arrangements.  For  the 
physically  happiiat  is  s'unply  the 
sa^st,  tlie  strongest ;  and,  in  all  con- 
ditions of  Government,  Power  (whe- 
ther of  wealt!^  as  in  these  days,  or  of 
arms  and  aiiht  i*  tit^  as  in  old  davs,) 
dS  the  only  uulwaxd  t-mbiem  aud  pur- 


chase-money of  Good.  True  Good* 
however,  unless  we  reckon  Flessore 
synonymous  wifh  it*  ii  aaid  to  be 

rarely,  or  rather  never,  offered  for 
sale  in  the  market  w^here  that  even 
passes  current.  So  that,  for  man's 
true  advantage,  not  tibe  ontwird 
condition  of  his  life,  but  the  inward 
and  spiritaal^  is  of  pvime  influence  i 
not  the  form  of  Government  he  Uvea 
under,  and  the  power  he  can  accu- 
mulate there,  but  the  Church  he  is  a 
member  of,  and  the  degree  of  monl 
Elevation  he  can  acquii  e  by  means  of 
its  instruction.  Church  History,  then, 
did  it  speak  wisely,  would  have  mo- 
mentous secrets  to  teach  us  :  nay,  in 
its  highest  degree,  it  were  a  sort  erf" 
continued  Holy  Writ;  our  Mcied 
books,  being,  indeed,  only  a  History 
of  the  primevid  Church,  as  it  first 
arose  in  man's  soul,  and  symbolically 
embodied  itseit  m  his  external  iile. 
How  fer  onr  actual  Chnich  Historians 
fell  below  such  unattainable  stand- 
ards, nay,  below  quite  attainable  ap- 
proximations thereto,  we  need  not 
point  out.  Of  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
torian we  have  to  complain,  as  we 
did  of  his  Political  feUow-crsftsmaa, 
that  his  inquiries  turn  laliier  on  the 
outward  mcrbn.nism,  the  mere  hulls 
and  superticial  accidents  of  the  ob- 
ject, than  on  the  object  itself  as  if 
the  church  lay  in  Bishops'  Chapter- 
houses,  and  Ecumenic  Cooncil  Halls* 
and  Cardinals'  Conclaves,  and  not  far 
more  in  the  hearts  of  Believing  Men, 
in  whose  walk  and  conversation  as 
iuiiuenced  thereby,  its  chief  manifes- 
tstions  were  to  he  looked  for,  and  its 
progress  or  decline  ascertained.  The 
History  of  the  Church  is  a  History  of 
the  invisible  as  well  as  of  the  Visible 
Church;  which  latter,  if  disjoined 
from  the  former,  is  but  a  Tacant  edi- 
fice; gilded,  it  may  be,  and  over- 
hung with  oH  votive  gifts,  yet  use- 
less, nay,  pestilentially  unclean  ;  to 
■write  whose  Instory  is  less  important 
than  to  iurward  its  downfall. 

Of  a  less  ambitious  character  are 
the  Histories  that  relate  to  special  se- 

paratc  provinces  of  human  Artitm ;  to 
Sciences.  Practical  Art?,  Institutions, 
and  the  like ;  matters  which  do  not 
imply  an  epitome  of  man's  whole  in- 
teiMtaad&rm  of  life;  butwhereuw 
th(3ugh  each  is  still  connected  with 
all,  the  "-pirit  (if  each,  at  len^t  its 
material- rcsultiH,  may  be  in  &ome  de- 
gree evolved  without  so  strict  refer- 
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encc  to  that  of  the  others.  Highest 
in  dignity^  and  difficult)^  under  this 
head,  woold  be  cor  kistoriet  of  Phi- 
lotophy,  of  man's  opioionsaDd  theo- 
ries respecting  the  natupe  of  his  Being, 
nm]  n  Intiona  to  the  Universe  Visible 
and  lu visible;  which  Historv,  indeed, 
"were  it  fitly  tieated,  or  fit  lor  nght 
traatment/woold  be  a  proriiMe  ot 
Chardi  History ;  the  logical  or  dog- 
matical province  of  it ;  for  Philoso* 
phy,  in  its  tnic  sense,  is  or  should  be 
the  soul,  01  which  Religion,  Worship, 
i»  tile  body ;  in  the  healthy  state  of 
things  the  PhiloeoplMr  and  Pricil 
were  one  and  the  atBe.  But  Philo- 
sophy itself  far  enough  from  wear- 
ing this  ch;irartcr  ;  ncithrr  hnvc  its 
HiBtorians  becu  men,  generally  speak- 
ing, thst  coQhl  in  tlwsmidlcet  degree 
approximate  it  thereto.  Scarcely  sinoe 
the  rude  era  of  the  Magi  and  Druids 
has  that  same  healthy  identification 
of  Priest  and  Philosopher  had  place 
in  any  country :  but  rather  the  wor« 
alup  of  dWlae  Aings  and  tlie  aciei»- 
liic  inveatigation  of  divine  things 
have  been  in  quitn  different  hands, 
their  relations  not  fn endiy  \v\t  hos- 
tile. Neither  haNe  llie  Briickcrs  and 
BQhles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many 
unhappy  Enfielda  who  have  treated 
of  that  latter  department,  been  more 
than  barren  reporters,  often  unintel- 
ligent and  unintelligible  roporters,  of 
the  doctrine  uttered,  witliuut  force  to 
disoovsr  how  the  doctrine  originated^ 
or  what  reference  it  bore  to  ite  time 
and  cnnntry,  to  the  spiritual  position 
of  mankind  there  and  thrn.  Nay, 
such  a  task  did  not  perhaps  lie  before 
^em,  as  a  thing  to  be  attempted. 

Art>  aIso»  and  Idteratnre  are  loti* 
mately  blended  with  Religion ;  as  it 
were  outworks  and  abutments,  by 
which  that  highc^l  [  ionaclc  in  nnr 
hiward  world  gradually  connects  it- 
self witik  the  aenersl  level,  and  be^ 
comes  accessiUe  liiaefrani.  He  wha 
should  write  a  proper  History  of  Poe- 
try, would  depict  for  us  the  succes- 
sive Revelations  which  man  had  ob- 
tained of  the  Spirit  of  Nature  i  under 
what  aspeete  he  had  eang^t  and  ea* 
deavouredtobndy  forth  some  glimpse 
of  that  unspeakable  Beauty-,  -vhich  in 
its  highest  clearness  is  Religion,  is  the 
inspiration  uf  a  Prophet,  yet  in  one 
of  the  other  degree  mnsl  inspire 


c\Qry  true  Singer,  were  his  theme 
never  so  humble.  We  should  see  by 
what  stepa  mm  had  ascended  to  th* 

Temple;  how  near  they  bad  ap- 
proached ;  by  what  ill  hap  they  had, 
for  long  periods,  turned  away  from 
it,  and  grovelled  on  the  plain  with 
no  music  in  the  air,  ur  bliudly  strug* 
gled  foMda  oHmt  heightr.  lliat 
among  all  our  Eichboms  and  War<» 
tons  there  is  no  such  Historian,  must 
be  too  cicarto  everv  one.  Nevertheless 
let  us  not  despair  of  far  nearer  ap- 
proaches to  that  excellence.  AhoVa 
all  let  «a  keep  the  Ideal  itf  It  ever  m 
oar  eyet  for  thereby  alone  hara  wa 
aven  a  chance  to  reach  it. 

Our  histories  of  La^vs  and  Consti- 
tutions, wherein  many  a  Montesquieu 
and  Hallam  has  laboored  with  na- 
eeplsnce,  are  of  a  much  simpler  na- 
tnre,  yet  deep  enough  if  thoroughly 
invest! Erntrd ;  and  useful,  when  au- 
thentic, even  with  little  depth.  Then 
we  have  Histories  of  Medicine,  of 
Bfatiieinatics,  of  AstroiioflBj«  Com* 
nevoe,  Chivalr)%  Monkery;  and^Go- 
guets  and  Beckmann"  hnve  come 
forward  with  what  miirlit  In  the  most 
bountilul  contribution  of  all,  a  His- 
tory of  Inventions.  Of  all  which 
sorts,  and  many  more  not  here  om- 
merated,  not  yet  devised  and  pat  in 
practice,  the  merit  nnd  tlie  proper 
scheme  may  rer^uire  no  exposition. 

in  this  maiiuer,  though,  as  above 
lemaxked,  all  Action  is  extended  three 
ways,  aiid  the  general  sam  of  human 
Action  is  a  whole  Universe,  with  all 
limits  of  it  unknown,  does  History 
strive  by  running  path  after  path, 
through  the  Impassable,  in  manifold 
directions  and  intersedaons,  to  secure 
for  us  some  ofersig^t  of  the  Whole; 
in  which  endearonr,  if  each  Histoiian 
look  well  around  hini  from  his  path, 
tracking  it  out  with  the  eye,  not,  as 
is  more  common,  with  the  nose,  he 
may  at  last  prove  not  altogether  on- 
successful.  Praying  only  that  in« 
creased  division  of  labour  do  not  here 
as  elsewhere,  aggravnte  our  already 
sti'ong  Mechanical  tendti^cies,  so  that 

inthe  mamud  dexterity  for  parts  wa 
lose  all  command  over  the  whole ; 

and  the  hope  of  any  Pliilos()i)hy  of 
Histon'  be  farthrr  ott'  than  ever,  let 
us  all  vvibh  her  great,  and  greiUer 
enccess. 
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At  the  present  moment,  when  many 
of  thoie  fG^tcrmg  and  pvotective 
Um,  imdiit  which  the  mami&cttirefl 
0f  this  eoontry  have  laeched  their 

pro»tent  eminence,  are  eradually  dia- 

a[)i)Laimf?  from  tlu'  statute  liooks,  it 
may  not  be  uninatructive  to  enquire 

k0w  ihle-iiew  policy  is  fcNiBded  ta 
wiedoin^  or  whatiier  it  have  not  « 

tendency  to  sacrifice  one  interest  to 
another,  destroy  those  sources  of 
wealth  which  it  is  its  professed  object 
to  render  more  prolific,  and  ultimf^y 
DOt  only  acoelerate  llie  rain  tif  tfaia 
■manufacturing  interest,  but  under* 
mine  the  independence  of  the  coun- 
try, in  looking  tit  tbi=!  subject  in  all 
it^  bearings,  it  is  our  duty  to  recol- 
lect fnpatsaui,  that  the  political  baro-* 
aieter  doee  not  indicate  thai  to  we»« 
Hier  and.cihn  ennahine  in  whidi  the 
ingenious  artisan  b  enabled  to  pursue 
his  labours  uninterrui  >t(  tily  ;  nor  does 
it  indicate  that  perennial  tranquillity 

inwhiAtherela  nolbidgn  enemy  to 
Intercept  the  adventure  of  hia  em^ 

ployer,  nor  domestic  incendiarv^  to 
destroy  the  implements  of  his  handi- 
craft. Far  dift'erent  is  the  prnsj)L  ct 
before  us.  A  new  revolution  has 
Imrat  fortli  upon  Europe*  Dynastiea 
are  swept  away  in  a  night;  foreign 
treaties,  and  foreign  guarantees*  are 
di8refrarde<]  ;  nnd  from  the  Dnic|)er 
to  the  Zuyder-Zeewe  perceive  all  the 
gathering  elements  of  a  terrible  con- 
vulsion. 

Ffom  the  reign  of  his  Highness  the 
liord  Protector  of  England,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  to  a  very  recent  period,  it 
had  been  the  policy  of  tiiis  country 
to  legishit»«po|i  tM  soundiest  prin* 
ciples  of  securibr ;  to  place  the  com« 
merce  and  trade  of  England  upon 
bases  wiiirh  n'^nured  the  utmost  pos- 
sible ind  iH  11(1'.  nee  ;  which  identUied 
the  manulacturer  and  the  artisan  with 

the  general' weUhre,  and  wade  them 
look  to  home  alone  for  encourage* 

ment  and  sustenance.  They  were 
instructed  by  experience  and  by  the 
laws,  to  place  no  dependence  on  fo- 
reign markets — ^to  eschew  the  folly 
of  relying  upon  the  fortnitous  piofilai 
of  a  Leipsic  fair,  or  running  the 
hazard  of  the  workhooee  in  case  the 


citizens  of  Hamburgh  should  shut 
their  ports.   It  was  not  during  thai 
paiodnquestion  of  prosperity  or  ruin 
with  the  manuftcturer,  whether  tihe 
demand  for  opium  in  China  was  on 
the  increase  or  decrease,  or  whether 
a  foreign  ^tenused  its  tariff  ten,  or 
loweieditfive  pereent.  He  enjoyed 
Ae  monopoly  of  the  home  market. 
Kvery  branch  of  trade  was  equally 
encourapod  and  protected .  Nothing 
was  iinj»orted  that  could  be  produced 
by  native  skill  or  industry ;  and,  in 
addition  to  tiiis,  many  foreign  articWa 
were  prohibited,  on  the  ground  that 
substitutes  could  be  found  at  home. 
Tlie  Englishman  was  merry  over  his 
brown  ale,  and  sighed  not  like  a 
modem  cockney  for  chablis  or  ehaaw 
berlin*  New  sources  of  wealth  wem 
discovered,  and  new  occupations  de> 
vised.    The  Dutch  had  for  a  lone?: 
period  been  eminently  successful  m 
their  fisheries,  and  had  laid,  as  they 
say  thenuehM,  the  Amndatlona  of 
Amsterdam  on.the  hones  of  herrings 
caaght  on  the  shores  of  Scotland. 
The  statesmen  of  England,  atid  tiie 
skill  of  our  native  seamen,  soon  de- 
stroyed that  monopoly.  Encourage- 
ment was  held  out*  bounties  were 
granted,  nets  were  made,  and  in 
many  instances  distributed  gratui- 
tously, and,  thus  tempted,  nnr  fisher- 
men learnt  to  skim  the  ocean,  and 
carry  its  riches  into  our  own  mar- 
kets, till  at  length  they  rivalled  their 
competitors,  who  had  acqoiredwealth 
while  they  slumbered  in  ignorance. 

This  was  tiic  act  of  thr  covern- 
ment,  not  the  native  and  innate  en- 
terprize  of  the  people.  The  source 
of  wealth  was  pointed  out  by  tiie 
same  hmd  which  held  the  bounty 
and  the  reward.  In  a  similar  way 
the  silk  manufacture  was  introduced, 
encouraged,  and  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, llie  art  of  dying  waa  im- 
proved hy  the  same  means.  The 
woollen  trade  was  brought  to  its  pro- 
sent  palmy  state  under  an  ex(  lu^ivo 
policy.  To  encourage  it,  the  mortal 
remains  of  our  ancestors  were  not 
allowed  to  be  intened  till  they  were 
enshrouded  in  woollens  by  a  penal 
act  of  parliament.  The  time  was 


*  Kn^Huul  guar  an  teed  that  fundamental  law  of  the  NctherlaucU»  against  which  the 
liciguim  have  revolUil.  ^ 
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when  W9  leat  our  lead  ore  to  bs 

smelted  by  our  Buteh  neighbours. 

This  waa  put  an  end  to  by  a  prohibi- 
tory law,  and  at  a  later  period  the 
import  of  Swciiish  iron  was  taxed  in 
order  to  encourage  that  whidi  kty 
uwHinTied  uiid  mnrunned  in  t^ie 
bowels  of  Warwiokahire  aad  Staf- 
fordshire. Is  there  any  man  so  dull 
as  to  believe,  that  the  stone  and  tea 
ware  that  now  su  dei>ervedlv  beais 
the  nune  of  Wedgewood,  could  have 
been  brought  to  so  high  a  state  of 
perfection,  if  Dutch  delf  had  not 
beeti  enormously  taxed,  and  after- 
wards virtually  excluded.  The  cotton 
manufactures*  fostered  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  silk  weavers,  tbe  same 
Protestant  race  whom  proscription 
drove  into  England,  soon  j^tnrted 
into  existence  under  the  sanu'  pro- 
tective, and  as  it  is  now  insuicxitly 
called  "barbarous"  policy.  Inabor^ 
yn  should  never  have  been  a  manu- 
facturing  nation — nor  have  reached 
our  preiient  enviable  elevation — nor 
have  been  more  than  mere  cart- 
wrights,  corn-growers,  salmon  fishers, 
shcep-fecden,  and  goatherds,  but  for 
that  exclusive  system  that  is  now  the 
jest  and  the  reproach  of  a  set  of 
shallow  pretenders  and  rush-licrht 
phiiosoj^ers,  who  luxuriate  upuu  tiie 
■raddy  econoifty .  of  the  quack  sehoola 
of  Edmburgh. 

Such  was  the  policy  of  our  ances- 
tors before  William  Huskisson  eat  at 
the  feet  Ql  liauisay  M'tuiloch,  and 
before  Lord  Qoderich,  illumined  in  a 
conventide,  reduced  the  duty  on 
cards  and  dice  in  order  to  encourage 
gambling,  and  who,  at  the  same 
time,  from  evangelical  motives,  burled 
daumatiuu  against  state  lotteries. 
Statesmen,  in  foimer  tines,  Icgis- 
labed  for  difficulties  which  they  had 
the  sagacity  to  foresee,  in  the  same 
way  that  a  mariner  rigs  his  vessel  for 
the  storm,  not  for  the  calm — for  the 
hurricane  and  the  surge,,  not  merely 
for  the  gentle  ripple,  and  the  sweet 
aephyr.  of  the  south  signing  in  the 
orange  grove.  Statesmen,  in  former 
times,  considered  how  far  they  could 
render  England  equally  prosperous 
and  ittdependent--how  far  they  could 
maintain  her  independence  with  the 
greatest  possiljlc  share  of  foreign 
trade,  and  the  taste  for  luxuries, 
which  it  creates  and  pampers,  but 
who  at  the  same  time  were  prepared 
to  mterdict  the  enjoyment  of  these 


mu/acturiug  St/stem,  [^Nov, 

hnmrieB,  and  the  profits  of  sndi  a 
trade,  whenever  they  llireatened  to 

interfere  with,  or  in  any  dcirree 
shackle,  the  nntitmal  independence. 

It  is  remarkable,  how  closely  the 
vevolutionary  fathers  of  the  NorA 
American  republic  have  adhered  to 
this  wise  policy,  even  while  our  mo- 
dern st«at(  ■-mrn  have  gradually  been 
departing  truni  it,  and  countenancing 
a  system  of  the  very  oupositc  nature, 
merely  becanse  the  nilnig  chariatans 
of  the' day  have  honoured  it  wkh  the 
name  of  }>olitical  science.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  to 
their  eternal  credit,  have  never  al- 
k>wed  themselves  to  be  diverted  from 
their  real  interests  by  any  sUsliaut 
rules  of  commerce.  Thev  knew  that 
the  farmers  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia  could  grow  tobacco,  and  that 
the  Carolinas  could  grow  cotton 
better  and  cheaper  than  oooM  be 
laised  in  any  of  our  colonies,  or  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  They 
knew  also,  that  the  -worthy  people  of 
Yorkshire  and  Kirramgham  could 
manufacture  blankets  and  edge  tools, 
broad  ckHii,  andtin  saaoepans,  better 
and  cheaper  than  tiiey,  or  any  other 
of  their  allies  could  mnmifacture 
them  ;  but  they  were  not  content 
with  merely  exchanging  one  article 
for  another.  Cheapness  did  not  enter 
into  their  policy.  Independence,  in 
their  estimation  was  more  valuable 
than  a  mutually-beneficial  trade; 
and  notwithstanding  our  superiority, 
they  icsolved  to  manufacture  fur 
themselves.  Ihey  have  succeeded, 
lliey  make  broad  cloth  and  blankets, 
smelt  iron,  and  manufacture  knives 
aad  inrks,  hre-irons,  cork  screws, 
and  metal  buttons,  not  perhaps  with 
so  much  art  or  elegance  as  these 
things  are  done  here,' but  suflidently 
BO  for  their  taste  and  the  recherche  no* 
tions  of  the  aristocracy  of  Kentucky. 
And  who  dare  deny  that  they  are 
rapidly  improving  ?  They  have  emi- 
grant mechanics  in  abundance  Win 
vers  from  all  the  seats  of  learning  hi 
England — razor-grinders  and  japan- 
ners  from  the  colleges  of  Sheffield — 
artists  from  Wolverhampton  and  Kid- 
derminster— ^fashionable  mathemati* 
ciana  of  both  sexes  fiiom  Regent- 
street — professors  from  Donstable 
and  ( 'nvrntry,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
jii  i  >s  ti  uiu  K ibiiainliain  and  Vinegar- 
hiii — in  short,  ihcy  are  becoming  a 
manufoctnring  nation,  wtA  all  the 
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itqile  aiticlM  «t  hud,  tad  a  rapidly 
increasing  populatioa  of  oonntmert 

on  all  sides. 

Rut  how  diffprrnt  has  been  the 
puiicy  01  uur  muderu  Solous  of  Eng- 
land $  diffarent  not  only  from  that 
pmmd  by  the  Anaricans,  but  dif- 
ferent also  from  that  which  has 
raised  England  to  the  cclobrity  she 
enjoys,  and  the  boit-sled  riclies  slie 
possesses !    The  present,  and  some 
of  the  former  ministriea  of  thk  coun- 
try, have  introduced  meaonreB,  cal- 
nilrited  for  a  people  never  again  to  be 
atHictcd  hv  the  scourf^p,  or  the  pesti- 
lence ot  war ;  a  people  resolved  at 
&U  hazards,  and  despite  every  morti- 
ficatkm  and  ioBiilt,  to  mamtain  an 
ever  enduring  and  interminable  place. 
Mr.  Canning  and  l  ord  Goderich,  the 
Duke  of  W(dliiij:ti)!i,  and  the  sub- 
servient pariiaiueuta  and  parasites 
of  ^leir  several  adninlstratioiia,  h«ve 
legislated  as  if  they  were  a  society  of 
millenarians ;  as  if  they  saw  his  high- 
ness, the  devil,  actually  in  chains ; 
the  tiger  of  the  prophets  caressing 
the  kid>  and  the  boors  of  Russia  sit- 
ting at  a  love  feaet,  with  the  gentle 
janizariea  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  The 
great  ma*?*?  of  the  Kinir's  subjects,  to 
their  shame  and  tiieir  misfortune  be 
it  spoken,  have  also,  it  would  ap- 
pear, been  martyrs  of  the  same  en- 
demic. The  nostntma  of  what  ia 
called  free  trade,  have  been  inm* 
rrahly  based  upon  a  free  trade  in 
corn.  The  manufartm  ini!:  svstem  has 
been  carried  so  fur,  that  the  people 
do  not  aeem  to  care  onder  whi^  king 
or  constitution  they  live,  or  what 
portion  of  frredom  is  meted  out  to 
thipni,  |irfivi(l[(l  they  be  allowed  to 
becomu  the  artihcers  of  the  com 
nowofs  of  Poland  and  Pomerania. 
Give  them  but  cheapcom,andnQthing 
else  they  seem  to  desure  under  H«b- 
ven.    The-  independence  of  the  coun- 
try 13  never  once  permitted  to  disturb 
the  beatitude  of  their  fertile  imagi- 
nationa;  namely,  a  quartemloaf  at 
lizpence,  instead  of  tcnpence.  For 
a  saving  of  nincpcnce  or  a  .shilling 
per  week,  in  the  price  of  bread,  we 
solemnly  believe,  the  mojonty  of  the 
€iUiffkit«ied  operatives  of  this  coun- 
try, would  sell  themselves  aa  alavee 
to  Don  Miguel,  or  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias.    Hnmnn  abasement 
colild  be  carried  no  f.;.lher  tlian  this. 
Distress,  we  admit,  has  done  much  ; 

hut  apurions  .philosophy  and  wtiig- 


iah  empiriolBm  baa  done  moce  to- 
wards producing  this  state  of  men- 
tal slavcrv  and  degrtided  ifrnnranre. 
These  nipri  never  considered  that 
they  were  moi^  depeudeat  upon 
England  in  the  ratio  of  sewn  to  one, 
for  the  consnmptioQ  of  manufoctures, 
tJban  npon  the  whole  of  their  foreign 
consumers  put  together.  The  foreign 
trade  is  a  mere  fraction,  when  eojii- 
pared  with  our  internal  aud  colonial 
consnmption.  The  land  is,  despite 
all  that  quackery  can  advance  to  the 
contrary,  still  the  chief  source  of 
wealth.  The  mine  belongs  to  the 
owner  of  the  soil ;  the  ttshery  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  whose  property 
bounds  ^  eetoary  or  banks  the 
river,  and  both  are  dependent  upon 
the  cultivator  for  that  interchcincre 
of  cunimodities,  which  enablv>  the 
miner  and  fisher  to  earn  the  means 
of  snatenance.  Bnk  all  these,  ac* 
cording  to  the  ideaa  of  the  mechani- 
cal publicist,  ought  to  he  sacrificed 
to  his  desire  to  import  foreign  corn. 
"With  characteristic  modesty,  he  wish- 
es to  avail  himself  of  the  demand  of 
the  home  costomer,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  preAra  the  produce 
the  foreigner,  under  circumstances 
which  would  !nilii  ;ite  to  the  ruin  of 
the  landowner  and  the  domestic  oil- 
tivator.  Every  interest  is  to  be  sa^ 
crificed  to  the  weaver,  the  nailer, 
the  brass-founder,  the  carpet  and 
blanket  manufacturer,  the  spinner  of 
twiftt,  and  the  maker  of  cotton-hose 
oud  bandanas. 

Such  has  been  the  senseleea  and 
disgoitin^  damonr,  such  the  mieon* 
scrrnttvo  policy,  which  the  manu- 
facturiag  interests  have  long  defend- 
ed, and  to  which  certain  weak  and 
superficial  miniatBrs  have  too  readily 
listened.  It  was  this  damoar  on  the 
one  hand,  and  ignorance  on  the  other, 
which  made  Mr.  Huskisson  the  ad- 
vocate of  that  poiicv,  the  fntnl  and 
pernicious  eifects  of  which  Mr.  Can- 
ning never  dreamt  of ;  hot  which  the 
Ibrmer,  premature  as  was  his  fate, 
and  awful  the  judgment,  yet  lived  to 
see.  It  was  this  clamour,  superin- 
ducing this  policy,  which  led  to  the 
alterations  in  the  navigation  laws ;  to 
Ae  disastrons  ordera  in  council,  rela- 
tive to  the  West  Indies^  which  Mr. 
Canning,  himself,  was  coTnjM»lled  to 
repeal  ;  to  tb"-  tK  Itjsions  and  con- 
nived-at  frauds  of  the  coi  n  averages ; 

to  the  tax  upon  com.  which  the 
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J)akc  of  Wellington  out  of  office,  op- 
posed, aiid  adopted  in  office,  but 
which  yields  a  rereniie  without  af- 
foiding  slightest  nrotoctioii;  to 
ths  silk  duties  whidi  bad  to  be  mo. 
dified  as  soon  as  pas'^rd ;  to  the 
invidious  acts  of  reciprocity  with 
France,  which  France  took  advan- 
tsge  of,  to  cor  Biaterial  injury ;  to 
lihe  impositioiie  which  the  'Pnis> 
sians  have  successfully  practised  in 
the  snit  trade,  and  to  the  grosser  im- 
positions practiml  by  certain  pa- 
irhHe  ship  owners  in  the  timber 
Hide  of  the  Baltic. 

llisee  are  tranaictMUis  which  we 
are  too  sick  to  comment  upon  further 
at  present ;  but  which  we  predict, 
will  form  memorable  texts  in  the 
commercisl  history  of  Eiiig^aiid«  and 
ultimately  lead  to  results,  asalfectiiig 
our  marine,  and  oar  independence  as 
a  PRtion,  which  it  would  be  inde- 
corous, accordmg  to  our  notions  of 
loyalty,  to  advert  to  more  plainly. 
Tbm  iigiiriotiB  operolioii  is  alraady 
Ml  It  is  ^ble  in  oar  dsoilning 
commerce — in  nur  rottinfr  ships— in 
our  unprofitable  speculations — in  our 
ruined  exporters — in  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  middle  daas  of  manu- 
ftetoren*  and  the  uniTersal  pauperism 
of  the  artisan  and  the  lidwurer. 

But  let  us  view  the  manufacturing 
system  more  narrowly  on  its  own 
merits.  Tlie  niauulacturers  affirm, 
that  agricoltare  in  this  ooontry  is 
«»/)«r-adequately,  and  tlierefore  un- 
fairly  protected.  a  corollary  to 
this,  they  assert  that  manufactures 
are  ttiadequateiy  protected.  The  last 
com  bill  enacts,  ^t  when  wheat  is 
at  d7«.  a  qnatter^  it  sliall  pay  a 
duty  of  IBs.  dd. ;  and  at  tdt*,  of 
only  l8.  lliifl,  be  it  observed,  is  im- 
perial measure,  which  hein?  assumed 
an  the  scale  of  duty,  mttrlcres  in  u 
most  perplexing  manner  with  all  oar 
former  settled  ideas  of  the  price  of 
corn  according  to  the  Winchester 
nieasure.  For  the  sake  of  compari- 
son, let  us  take  the  latter  scale. 
WhoD,  by  the  Wuch^ter  measure, 
wheat  rescto  the  price  of  67«. ;  it 
pays  a  duty  of  ids.  6d.;  and  at  73»., 
a  duty  of  Is.  Let  this  be  borne  in 
mind. 

Now,  it  is  a  ^^rcat  dclu^iua,  to 
think  that  wheat  at  €7»-  or  73«. 

average  price,  is  protected  by  any 

tiuch  duties.  Tlir  importer  is  not 
restricted  as  to  thi:  U"^^  when  he 


shall  ]inju>rt  or  sell  this  w^heat.  He 
is  ailowiKi  to  bond  it  at  ail  times ; 
and  as  the  trade  is  in  the  hands 
of  large  speculatovs,  Ihey  are  ona- 
Ued  to  raise  or  depress  ne  avera^^e 
price  at  i)leasure — to  depress  it  when 
they  wish  to  dnmp  «sperulation,  and 
to  raise  it  durm^  the  frosts  when 
tfaey  wish  to  sell  it,  at  wlddk  jone* 
ture  they  release  It  from  bond  at  a 
low  dut\'.  If  any  one  member  of 
pariiament  wmild  take  the  trouble  to 
move  for  returns,  he  would  find,  that 
little  or  no.com  has  been  released 
fiom  bond  sinee  the  passing  of  the 
kde  act^  which  has  paid  a  higher 
duty  than  from  two  to  eight  shitlinprs 
a  quarter,  lliis  wc  know  will  a&to- 
QLsii  some  of  our  unsophisticated  rea* 
den,  hot  what  we  state  is  tiio'ftct 

Sappoamg  then  the  agncoitansls 
were  to  consent  to  a  free  and  untaxed 
trade  in  com — supposing  they  were 
inclined  to  dispense  with  this  trifling 
and  altogether  inadequate  protection, 
which  we  diookl  conditionally  advise 
tiiem  to  do — ^no  mannftctoier  we  ap- 
prehend would  demur  to  their  dom nnd 
of  an  equally  free  and  untaxed  im- 
portation of  manufactures.'  We  sub- 
mit Hds  as  a  proposiilon,  baaed  upon 
his  own  doctrines  of  potitkal  eco- 
nomy. If  com  is  to  be  imported 
free  of  dutv,  manufactures  must  smH- 
mit  to  forci|^  competition  on  the 
same  terms.  • 

lirt  OS,  tiieieA>M,  encpifae  how  tihe 
case  stands  with  these  clamorous  and 

dccjdy  injured  and  much  neglected 
maim  factu  rcrs .  Wc  take  for  our  au» 
tiionty  the  BriiuJt  Thr^ff  for  1830 
and  1831,  published  by  an  ofllcer  of 
the  Cnetom  Honse  of  Londcm.  Let 
it,  as  we  said  bcfoie«  be  remembered, 
that  little  or  no  corn  is  imported  into 
this  coimtrv  which  pay^  a  higher 
duly  tiiun  iivc  per  ct-ut.  ad  vo/oreM. 
But  m  order  to  remove  all  groonds 
of  cavil,  let  it  be  concsded  tinat  conn 
actually,  and,  in  the  aggregate,  pays 
ten  per  cent,  duty,  which  is  coTmi- 
derably  above  the  mark,  and  winch 
we  yield  as  a  bounty  in  favour  of 
fiction,  and  cousequently  against  tiie 
ttnth. 

Tn  comparison  even  with  this  high 
nrul  fictitious  ratio,  the  British  tariff 
mforuis  us,  that  the  undermentioned 
mannfactormaie  protected  agahist  fi)- 
reign  competition,aa  follows  ^— Anns* 
andall  the  implements  of  war  orsport, 
arc  culiMly  prokikUti*   Mark  thia^ 
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wliich  Is  a  manufactured  aitkle,  Hie 
staple  of  which  inthiscountry  is  sea- 
weed, is  protected  by  a  duty,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  strength,  of  from  5^.  to 
13/.  per  ton.  Barrels  are  prohibited. 
Baskets  pay  twenty  percent  Black- 

,  ing  pays  3/.  128,  per  cwt. ;  this  evi- 
dcntly  being  in  favour  of  Hunt  and 
the  quacks  of  his  order,  all  of  whom 

.  are  incessant  dedaimers  in  favour 
of  a  free  trade  in  com*  BootSy 
flfaoes^aiid  calashes,  aie  protected  hf 
a  duty  of  from  IBs.  to  21.  14«.  per 
dozen  pairs.  Bottles,  independent  of 
the  duty  on  tht-m  lu  re,  are  protected 
in  £Bivour  of  the  iiume  munulacturcr 
by  a  tax  of  St.  to  5f  .  per  domi* 
Brass  manaftctnres  pay  thirty  per 
cent.  Hricks  pay  1/.  2s.  6d.  per  thou- 
sand, and  buttons  twenty  per  cent. 
Cables  pay  IQs.  9d.  the  cwt.  Car- 
riages pay  thirty  per  cant.  Casks 

•  (f»e  know  not  the  difoenee  between 
a  cask  and  a  barrel,  but  the  Custom 
House  people  do,)  are  admitte<l  on 
paying  fifty  per  cent  Manufactured 
chalk  pays  forty  per  cent.  Clocks 
pay  twenty-five  per  cent  Copper 
wire  pays  3/.  lOt.  per  cwt,  and  cop- 

'  per  manufactures  thirty  per  cent. 
Manufactured  corks  pay  7'*  the  lb., 
which  is  tautamount  -to  prohibi- 
tion. Cotton  manufactures  pay,  if 
printed,  3|tf.  the  sqnare  yaid,  and 
•n  additional  ten  per  cent,  nd  ra- 
lorfm.  Dice  pay  1/.  6s.  2d.  the 
pair !  Earthenware  pays  fifteen  per 
cent.  Embroidery  and  needle-work 
pay  thirty  percent.  Dressed  feathers 
pay  twenty  per  cent.  Thread  gausa 
thirty  per  cent.  Plate  glass  is  vir- 
tually prohibited.  Gloves  pay  from 
4s.  to  7*-  tlit'  dozen  pairs.  Gun- 
pow(^r  is  prohibited.  Manufactures 
of  hair  and  goafs  wool  pay  thirty 
per  cent.  Bonnets,  made  of  chip  or 
straw,  pay  from  20s.  to  3^  S.f.  the 
dozen.  Dressed  birles  are  \'irtualtv 
prohibited.  Manufactured  iron  pays 
twenty  per  cent,  thread  lace,  thirty 
per  cent.  Pig  lead,  3^  a  ton.  Mann- 
Actared  lemer,  thirty  per  oemL 
French  lawns,  or  cambric  rompoped 
of  linen  and  cotton,  pay  fiom  jy.  to 
6t.  for  every  eight  yards.  Daiuasks 
pay  fit.  6d,,  and  driUings  9id,  the 
square  yard.  In  fact,  linens  of  all 
kinds  are  virtually  prohibited.  Foreign 
train  oil  pays  261.  12^\  per  ton — pro- 
hibition of  course.  Printed,  painted, 
or  stained  papier,  pays  It.  the  square 


yard.  Gold  plate  91.  lOt.  gdL  the 
oz.,  and  sihtr  plate  4a.  flif^  pnihi«> 
bition  of  course.    Mannlactares  of 

silk,  namely,  satins,  sarcenets,  vel- 
vets, &c.,  pay  nominally  twenty-five 
per  cent.,  but  at  the  option  of  the 
Cttsfemn  House  they  most  pay  fitm 
lU.  to  \l.  Is.  6d.  tne  lb.  Manu&c- 
tured  skins  arc  heavily  tnxrri,  but  it 
would  take  a  volume  to  tell  the  pro- 
portion, 80  various  are  the  kinds. 
Snuff  pays  otd^  6s,  per  lb.  Soap  is 
rirtnaliy  prohibited.  Starch  pays 
91'  \0s,  the  cwt.  Millstones  (manu- 
factures of  course,)  pay  the  mode^ 
sum  of  11/.  8*.  per  pair.  Unmanu- 
factured tobacco  only  pays  2j>.  9(/.  the 
lb. ;  bnt  mam|/SMlinW  mtto  pays  9v. 
per  lb.  Articles  of  turnery  pay  uiifty^ 
and  woollen  manu&ctares  twenty  per 
cent. 

These  are  the  direct  taxes  upon  the 
importation  of  the  above  manufac- 
tiies,  but  they  are  Autfaer  protected 
by  taxes  upon  the  exportation  of  ar- 
ticles used  in  manufacturing  at  home. 
For  instance,  coals  txjutrted  to  fo- 
reign countries  pay  a  duty  of  l/s.  per 
chaldron  if  eiported  in  a  British  ship, 
and  U.  lOt.  3<2.  per  chaldron  if  in  a 
foreign  ship.  It  perhaps  will  be  said, 
that  this  tax  operates  beneficially  for 
the  consumer  of  coals  at  home.  This 
may  be  true ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
a  tax  upon  the  coal  proprietor,  of  a 
irery  invidious  kind.  A  tax  upon  the 
cxportntion  of  woollens  or  cottons 
would  prove  equally  beneficial  tf>  the 
domestic  consumer,  for  it  would  lower 
Iheb'  price  here;  but  if  auch  a  tax 
were  proposed,  wottid  It  not»  by  emy 
cotton  spinner  and  manufacturer  in 
the  kingdom,  be  stitrmatised  as  op- 
pressive and  unjust,  and  resisted  by 
all  the  clamour  of  the  mobs  of  Man- 
ebesfeer,  Leeds,  Haliikx,  nnd  other 
places?  And  yet,  in  what  respect 
would  such  n  tax  be  more  oppressive 
c'uul  unjust  than  the  tax  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  coals?  We  might  as 
reasonably  tax  the  exportation  of 
fiesh  water* 

Haring  fenced  at  the  protective 
policy  pursued  towards  the  manufac- 
tiircs'of  the  United  Kingdom,  let  us 
return  to  the  Question  between  the 
coltiyBtor  and  tne  artisan.  We  have 
already  shown  that  foreign  com  rarely 
pays  a  higher  duty  than  ten  ]icr  rent, 
—or  in  other  words,  that  the  Eng- 
lish corn  grower  is  seldom  protected 
beyond  this  rate  upon  the  market 
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price  of  hie  heavily  taxed  aad  tithed, 
aiid  otherwise  enormously  burtheoed 
prodnctioiis.  We  have  alao  ahewD, 
that  almost  every  article  of  maim- 
facttiro  Is  protected  by  duties  rnnjr- 
ing  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent, 
and  upwards,  and  many  of  them 
under  restrictions  which  virtually 
amount  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
foreign  article.  Having  thus  exhi- 
bited the  relative  position  of  the  two 
j)ttrties  in  the  scale  of  protection,  let 
us  now  consider  upon  what  equitable 
terms  their  discordant  claima  ml|^t 
be  adjustKl. 

The  mani^rnrturcrs  have  for  a  long 
period  loudly  demanded  a  free  trade 
in  corn.  The  ailvocates  of  this  sweU 
Ung  interest  (we  use  the  elegant  e|H- 
thet  of  the  TSmet  newspaper,  when 
speaking  of  Dishop  Blomfield,)  have 
laboured  diligently  to  convince  the 
public,  that  such  a  trade  would  not 
operate  more  advantageously  m  fa- 
vour of  the  consumer  of  breaid  gene- 
rally than  the  com  grower  himself, 
nicy  have  denounced  the  com  bill  as 
a  nioristrnus  monopoly  in  favour  of 
the  landowner,  and  a  grinding  tax 
mpon  the  poor.  That  most  obtuse, 
and,  now,  as  it  would  appear,  ver- 
satile* gentleman,  Mr.  M'Culloch, 
has  laboured  hard  to  prove  (Mr. 
M'Culloch  never  ;;r(;m/ an V  tbina;  but 
own  miberabiu  incapacity,;  that 
these  com  laws  impose  a  tax  upon 
England  of  not  less  than  ten  millions 
of  pounds  sterling  per  annum.  To 
reply  to  such  an  astounding  absur- 
dity, or  notice  such  extravagant  non- 
sense would  be  a  waste  of  time,  and 
an  indirect  and  unmerited  compli- 
ment upon  the  London  University. 
We  have  a  much  shorter  way  of  set- 
tling the  (jueslujn. 

Our  opponents  will  concede  to  us, 
that  wh^  two  parties  complain  of 
each  other's  monopoly,  the  bat  mode 
of  neutralizing  their  contentions,  and 
trancjuiili/ing  their  jealousies,  is  to 
reduce  them  to  a  parity  of  privileges. 
It  is  but  just  to  observe,  however, 
that  the  agricultural  interest  have 
never,  in  any  case,  complained  of  the 
monopoly  or  the  unequal  protection 
enjoyed  by  the  manufacturers.  They 
have  asked  protection  for  themselveh, 
hot  have  never  indicated  any  desire  to 
divest  the  manufacturer  of  the  pro- 
tection he  receives.   But  as  the  ma- 


nufacturer imperiously,  and,  on  die 
score  of  policy  and  justice  too, 
mands  the  abn^tion  of  the  triflings 

and,  in  every  respect,  delusive  protec- 
tion which  the  agriculturists  have 
wrung  frotn  a  reluctant  parliament, 
we  are  bound  to  consider  them  as 
contending  parties,  and  moreover 
bound,  although  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  experiment,  to  remove  the  cause 
of  mutual  irritati«)n,  and  place  them 
in  tlic  fair  and  open  field  of  equality, 
alike  unarmed  and  unprivileged. 
-  Away  then  at  once  with  the  com. 
bill.  liCt  it  be  repealed  by  all  means; 
let  us  have  an  unrci?tricte<l  trade  in 
this  staple  necessary  of  life  ;  let  tis 
become  at  once  the  artisans,  the  spin- 
ners, the  weavers,  and  the  tinkers  of 
the  world.  Let  us  convert  England 
into  a  vast  workshop,  having  our 
ports  open  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  to  all  nations.  Let  u& 
be  dependent  for  our  bread  upon  • 
Poland,  for  our  tallow  u^n  Russia, 
for  our  timber  upon  Prussia  aad  Nor- 
wav,  ffir  (Hir  cotton  upon  Aracrfca, 
for  our  tine  wool  n!»on  Saxony,  and 
for  our  hopes  of  national  indepen- 
dence upon  his  Mi^^^'*  mmisters, 
and  the  tender  mercies  of  our  affec- 
tionate allies.  In  order  to  conciliate 
the  manufacturing  interest,  let  the 
fundholder,  the  pensioner,  and  tlie 
fixed  annuitant  eat  untaxed  com— 
Ui  Pomerania  be  our  garden  and  our 
gmnary,  under  the  blessing  of  heaven 
and  at  the  hazard  of  famine. 

Rut  what  then?  If  the  corn 
grower  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  com- 
petition of  the  foreigner,  the  manu- 
facturer must  be  equally  exposed. 
There  must  be  no  protection  for  the 
linen,  or  cotton,  or  silk  weaver.  The 
manufacturers  of  plate  glass,  of  lea- 
ther, of  stockings,  of  clocks  and 
watdies,  of  gold  and  stiver  plate,  of 
lead,  tin,  copper,  and  unon,  of  barrelB 
and  straw  hats,  of  lace  and  embroi- 
dery, of  boots  and  shoes,  of  flannels 
and  cashmere  shawls,  of  gloves  and 
nightcaps,  and  of  a  thcmsand  odier 
thh^,  must  prepare  themselves  to 
enct)unter  the  competitiott  q€  the  un- 
taxed artists  and  mechanics  of  fo- 
reign countries.  If  we  have  a  free 
trade  in  corn  there  luuaL  be  a  firee 
trade  in  every  thing  else,  from  the 
maker  of  toys  to  the  builder  of  ships 
—from  the  mannfafftoier  of  fringes  to 


*  See  hit  K«canuuon  with  regard  w  Poor  Laws  lor  ireUnd. 
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ihk  weaver  of  soil  cloth  and  damask 
curtains. 

On  these  terms  we  have  no  doubt 
the  agriculturists  would  have  the 
least  icHson  for  murmuring.  The 
ruin  tiiai  would  ensue ;  the  embar^ 
rassment  and  pauperiflm  that  would 
be  produced;  the  thousands  of  me' 
chanical  labourers  that  would  be  let 
loose  to  beg,  or  pillage,  or  8tar\'p; 
the  esta))l!shmcnts  tluit  would  be 
rendered  useless,  and  the  fortunes 
that  would  be  sacrificed*  would  soon 
restore  the  members  of  our  modern 
institutes  to  their  senses.  Tlie  anar- 
chy and  convulsion  that  would  follow 
thb  sweeping  and  terrible  experiment, 
would  speedily  dissipate  the  dreams 
of  the  liberals,  and  induce  even  the 
wildest  of  them  to  sigh  for  that  con- 
fidence antl  '^pciiritv  -^vhirh  in  ;m  evil 
hour  they  saci idtnl  at  the  shrine  of 
false  principles  and  mercantile  am- 
bition. They  would  discover  when 
it  is  too  late,  that  in  straining  at  too 
much,  they  had  lost  every  thing  that 
they  esteemed  most  viuuable — the 
profits  of  capital,  the  rewards  of  in- 
genuity, and  the  means  of  subsist* 
ence.  They  would  find  the  land- 
owner strong  in  his  retreat,  and 
though  poor  as  his  deserted  soil,  yet 
endurable  and  powerful  as  the  nnk^ 
planted  by  his  ancestors  ;  while  they, 
cheerless  amongst  their  useless  ma- 
chinery, their  bumt-out  furnaces, 
their  rusted  jennies,  and  the  ashes  of 
the  stately  factory  and  steam  loom, 
would  be  mere  mendicants  despised 
by  the  caste  whence  they  sprung,  and 
over  which  they  tyrannized  in  their 
day  of  smoice  and  glory. 

But  the  abolition  of  pro^tive  du- 
ties in  favour  of  the  manufacturing 
interest,  would  not  bo  the  only  re- 
mission which  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  repieal  of  the 
com  laws,  and  the  disallowance  of  a 
fair  protection  to  thr  fiixiiculturist. 
The  banl<ruptcy  of  the  nntinn.  from 
tlie  utter  ina^Mlity  of  tlie  pet)ple  In 
pay  tlie  taxes,  and  the  consequent 
brneh  of  ihitli  m  the  dishonouicd 
dividends  of  the  public  creditor,  would 
be  only  one  of  the  items  in  the  gjcat 
account.  The  mnniithcturer  would 
have  a  much  more  serious  reckon- 
ing to  adjust  with  the  labourer.  It 
must  not  be  overlooked  that,  in  this 
country,  machinery  is  untaxed.  The 
stfvim-Ioom  and  the  stcntn  cii'j-inc, 
although  they  supersede  manual  ia> 


hour,  and  displace  human  hands,  and 
turn  the  miserable  mechanic,  who  is 

in  derision  still  called  a  "  free-born 
Englishman,"  into  the  streets  or  the 
workhouse,  are  subject  to  no  domi- 
ciliary visits  from  the  exciseman. 
These  substitutes  for  manual  labour 
pay  no  taxes.  Even  the  export  of 
coals  is  taxed,  that  they  may  work 
more  profitably.  A  man  who  has 
acquired  wealth,  no  matter  how — a 
retailer  of  stolen  goods  for  iobtance— 
a  member  of  parliament  who  has 
bought  his  seat  with  money  derived 
from  cheating  his  customers,  by  sell- 
ing twenty -'^ix  yards  of  ta]ie  for 
thirty,  the  usual  measure — such  a 
man  may  invest  50,000/.  in  a  steam 
factory,  and  consequently  deprive  a 
hundred  families  of  the  meatis  of 
subsistence.  He  is  enabled  to  sell  for 
sixpence  that  which  by  manual  labour 
he  could  not  afford  to  sell  for  less 
than  8d.  And  why?  Because  his 
machuiery  is  not  tttied.  His  living 
labourers  were  taxed  tooth  and  nail, 

htick  and  front,  blood  and  sinews, 
bones  ainl  marrow.  Ever}'  thing 
they  ate,  drank,  or  slept  upon — their 
cradle  and  their  coffli^the  frock 
they  were  christened  in,  the  shroud 
they  were  buried  in — the  food  that 
nourished  them,  the  p<^ison  they 
bwallowcd  as  medicine — the  indenture 
that  bound  them  as  apprentices,  the 
bill  they  granted  to  the  fKend  who 
swindled  them — theshoes  tlie)-  walked 
in  to  the  hustinpjs,  to  give  their  vote 
to  a  scoundrel  who  ratted;  and  vhe 
white  hood  they  wore  at  the  gallows, 
being  driven  to  crime  from  want— 
all,  all,  aU  is  taxed  !  But  on  the  ma- 
chine which  superseded  their  labour, 
and  converted  them  into  paupers, 
there  is  no  tax.  A  cheap  sliiit,  and 
a  cheap  stocking,  say  the  economists^ 
are  public  benefits ;  the  nation  is  the 
consumer,  and  the  cheaper  the  article 
so  much  the  better  for  the  public— 
that  is  for  the  rich,  the  fundholder, 
the  ])ensioner,  and  the  fixed  annui- 
tant. But  what  becomes  of  the  dis- 
missed manual  labourer?  Where  is 
the  refuge  for  him,  who,  if  he  eat  at 
all,  must  cat  taxed  bread,  and  wear 
taxed  clothes,  and  who,  while  he 
darns  his  stockings,  must  pay  a  tax 
upon  the  glass  through  which  the 
light  of  heaven  penetrates,  and  that 
but  niggardly,  scarce  pointing  out  the 
refractory  stitches  ?  He  is  considered 
as  nothing.   He,  according  to  the 
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futteipln  of  libetaUtn*  oii|^  to 

tiuow  himself  into  some  adjacent 

canal  from  ])urp  patriotism.  Let  him 
starve  and  die — he  is  but  a  human 
being  f 

It  is  a  singular  drcomstiacs,  tibat 
the  immediate  evils  affecting  the  la* 

bourcr  and  rcsnltiiifr  frnm  the  n-c  of 
rn;L(  hinery  in  a  hi2;hly  taxed  country 
are  warmly  animadverted  upon,  and 
form  the  subject  of  almost  the  only 
apeeeh  delivered  by  the  late  tiord 
Bvron  in  parliament.  In  a  letter 
"wliich  he  wrote  to  Lord  Holland  pre- 
vious  to  his  appearance  in  the  H  ouse, 
we  find  the  opinions  he  intended  to 
express  much  more  vigorously  en« 
forced  than  in  the  oration  Itself,  the 
stN  le  of  which  it  must  be  confessed 
savours  more  of  the  pnet  than  the 
statesman.  The  occasion  which  sug- 
gestttl  these  sentiments  was  that, 
when  a  bill,  in  the  year  1813,  was 
in  progress  in  the  House  of  Lords 
for  the  suppression  of  I.Tidditisin  in 
Nottinghamshire,  and  which  addtd  a 
new  capital  offence  to  our  cnmmal 
code,  then,  as  it  still  is,  the  most 
sanguinary  code  in  Europe.  We 
quote  them  more  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  opinions  of  this  hicrhly- 
gifted  man,  than  on  the  merit  of  any 
reasoning  they  contain,  or  any  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  they  evince, 
which,  by  tiie  way,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect,  from  otk*  whose 
course  of  life  did  not  lead  him  into 
the  luazes  of  political  economy,  or  of 
aystems  of  policy : — 

**  S,  St.  Jamcis-streetg  Feb,  25,  1812. 
"  My  Lord, 

With  my  belt  thanks,  I  have  the  ho- 
noar  to  return  the  Notts,  letter  to  your 
lordship.  I  have  read  it  with  attention, 
but  do  not  think  I  shall  venture  to  avail 
myself  of  its  contents,  as  my  view  of  die 
question  differs  in  some  meesiue  Hrom  Mr. 
Coldham's.  I  hope  I  not  wrong  him, 
but  his  objections  lo  the  bill  appear  to  me 
to  be  Ibuaded  on  oertdu  apprehenrfons 
that  he  and  his  coa^tors  might  tic  miS' 
taken  for  the  *  oriirinal  aJrifrrs'  (ro  «]iiote 
him)  of  the  measure.  For  tiiy  own  par^ 
I  eonddcr  the  numu&eturm  as  a  much  in- 
jured body  of  mi  ll,  xarrifccd  to  the  vietvs 
of  certain  indivhiHal';  u-lio  liavr  enriched 
themselves  by  those  practices  wkith  hav§ 
Afnimd  tkefrmm  miriters  of  cmploymtmL 
For  instance — By  die  adoption  of  a  certain 
kind  of  frame,  one  man  performs  the  work 
of  seven — six  are  thus  thrown  out  of  bu- 
■faie«.  But  it  is  to  be  elMmd,  diet  die 
work  dius  done  Is /or  Hjfiriar  in  fnalUih 


IneiBy  marketaUe  at  home,  end  hurried 

over  with  n  view  to  erportafion.  Surely, 
my  lord,  however  wc  may  rejoice  in  any 
Improvement  m  die  arts  which  nay  be  b»* 
neficial  to  mankind,  we  must  not  allow 
mankind  to  be  sacrificed  to  improvementa 
in  mechanism.  The  maiutenance  and  well 
doing  ef  the  AuhMfrfbut  |Mor  h  e»  oAf «el 
if  greater  consequence  to  the  commHnity 
than  the  enrirfiment  of  a  few  monopolists 
by  any  improvement  in  tiie  implements  of 
irod0f  iMeh  dtprbm  Hkf  mw^smii  af  Ml 
bread,  and  renders  the  hihourer  '  unworthy 
of  hi^  hire.*  My  own  motive  for  opposif^ 
tlie  bill  Li  founded  on  its  palpable  injus^ 
Heg,  and  its  oertsin  inefficacy.  I  have  seen 
the  stnte  of  these  mijsrrable  men,  and  it  is 
a  distrraee  tn  n  ciriVizi  d  emtntry.  Their 
exce«&ed  may  be  condeiuued,  but  caimol  be 
Sttljfeet  of  wonder." 

These  principles  have  been  acted 
upon,  and  this  cruelty  has  been  prac- 
tised'too  long.  The  affluent  nmong 
oar  conntr)'men,  eager  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  additional  wiviUb.  have 
utterly  dinreiiarded  thr  teciiiigs,  tiie 
rij^^hUj,  aiid  the  cumlurts  of  the  la- 
bmirer.  He  has  been  treated  like  a 
beast  of  burden;  and  in  .the  paroK« 
ysms  of  trade,  caused  by  war  or  the 
glut  of  forri  jrn  markets,  after  wasting 
the  best  portion  of  his  life  in  a  manu- 
facturing town,  is  in  his  old  age  too 
frequently  cast  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
oreiseers  of  the  a^ncoltoral  pariak 
where  he  was  bom.  The  machine 
has  been  every  thine: — the  man  no- 
thing. Thc^  very  circumstances  which 
ren£red  his  manual  labour  nnnvail* 
able  or  unreraunerstive,  namely,  the 
pressure  of  the  taxes,  and  thv  conse- 
quent cost  of  his  support,  have  tended 
to  encourage  and  increase  machinery, 
and  raise  the  stupendous  steam  fac- 
tory in  the  midst  of  a  starving  popa« 
lation.  The  taxes  whidi  have  crushed 
him  to  the  earth,  and  exposed  his  fa* 
mily  to  want,  and  often  to  prostitu- 
tion and  crime,  have  operated  as  a 
bounty  in  favour  ci  that  machinery 
which  deprived  him  of  employment. 
The  higher  the  taxes  the  greater  must 
be  the  bounty  in  fuvcmr  of  this  sub- 
stitute for  human  labour.  Every  penny 
added  to  the  price  of  a  quartern  luat^ 
or  of  the  pound  of  sugar,  soap,  can- 
dles, or  the  quart  of  beer,  has  been 
so  much  given  as  a  direct  bounty  in 
favour  of  machiner\^  If  out  of  twelve 
shillings  a  week/  the  labourer  pays 
five  to  the  govemmeat»  which  is  not 
over  the  mark,  this  five  shiUiiMP 
yiclda  apositive  eneonragemcBt  to  tM 
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machinery  of  the  capitalist.  Thefiet'> 
vier  the  pressure  upon  the  livingope- 
rative,  the  more  gMn  and  the  higher  ' 

profit  to  the  owner  of  ^  untaoted 

substitute.  lie  renlires  a  great rr  re- 
turn upon  his  cnpltal  Irom  tlit  com- 
parative expense  ut  manual  labour, 
and  this  less  or  more,  if  not  solely 
from  the  peculiar  grievance  that  the 
inanimate  machine  consumes  fewer 
exciseable  commodities  than  the  liv- 
ing one. 

But  altiiuuglL  wc  assume  it  to  be 
just  that  both  parties,  agricaiturists 
as  well  as  manufacturers,  should  be 
placed  on  that  footing  of  equality  of 
protection,  which  we  ardentlydesire  to 
8oe  them  placed  on,  still  we  must  pro- 
test agaiubt  any  inference  being  drawn 
from  these  pionises  that  wa  are  hos- 
tile to  the  nsej^f  machinery.  On  the 
COntrarv,  avc  rousider  it  to  be  a  poiv^ 
erful  auxiliary  of,  and  Homctiiiu  r.  a 
fortunate  substitute  for,  human  la- 
bour. But  this  admission  we  eiihmity 
.does  by  no  mrnno  invalidafee  the  ar«> 
grnnent  that  capital  should  be  equally 
protected  and  equally  taxed,  whether 
it  hi'  found  in  the  ten  fingers  of  the 
husbaxuiman  or  artisan,  or  in  the 
blast  Aunaoe*  the  high  pressnie  en* 
gme,  the  tevolvmg  shafts,  the  dis* 
tending  rollers,  or  the  steam  loom  oi 
the  large  cn]i!ta1ist.  The  employment 
of  the  lnl)ijurri  is  the  first  dutvof  the 
staLcsmau  i  lor  ailiiuugh  the  security 
of  capital  Is  a  vital  object,  eqaal  to 
that  of  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace,  still  the  small  capital  of  the 
helpless,  and  the  sole  ca[>itnl  of  the 
poor,  namely,  Uieir  ingenuity  and  in- 
dustry, ought  to  be  the  object  of  as 
much  if  not  moie  solicitode  than  the 
protection  of  the  valuable  and  hazard- 
ous investments  of  the  rich.  This 
consideration,  however,  has  been  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of  by  the  manufac- 
taring  aristomcy  of  fin^aad.  lliey 
have,   for  the  last  thirty  yters^ 
evinced  the  most  callous  indifference 
with  regard  to  the  wants  and  com- 
forts of  tile  liumble  lahfmrcib.  They 
have  amassed  largt  turLuncs  b^*  means 
.of  that  grinding  system  which  haa 
rendered  the  terms  laboarerand  pau- 
per synonymes  in  our  languat^e.— 
They  have  increased  their  wealth  by 
iivailing  themselves  of  those  oppres- 
sive imposts  which  bear  most  heavily 
upon  the  tndtutrioiia  and  prodnctivo 
classes.  They  have  turned  the  power 
of  their  accnmulated  richea  naalnnt 


those  sources  whence  they  originally 
derived  them,  and  have  cruelly  tram- 
pled on  the  humble  order  of  men 
with  whom  their  fathers  awodated 

in  virtuous  obscuritv'. 

Viewing,  therefore,  the  critical  ])o- 
sition  in  which  the  various  interests 
of  the  country  are  placed,  by  meaaa 
of  restrictions  which  it  is  almost 
hopelese  to  contend  agauist,  and  of 
taxes  and  local  burthens  which  it  is 
impossiblt'  the  people  can  much  longer 
pay,  and  apart  from  ail  prejudice  or 
party  feelings,  we  think  tiie  tone  is 
arrived  whni  ecpml  enconiagein<  nt 
and  protection  must  be  given  to  all 
clapsps.   and  a  fair  adjustment  be 
made  betwet  a  tiie  ])ublic  debtor  and 
creditor,  and  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people.  If  the  credit  of 
the  nation  is  to  be  maintai  ned  we  mntst 
instantly  set   about  improving:  the 
condition  of  the  labourer  ;  and  by  a 
severer  and  more  general  system  of 
prohibition,  we  must  give  greater  en« 
cooragement  to  native  industry.  Itia 
a  sure  symptom  of  decay  when  we  see 
the  minister  of  a  great  commercial  em- 
pire aspiring  to  no  higher  merit  than 
that  of  being  successful  in  extricaUiig 
himself  from  immediate  difficultieB : 
not  removing  the  canse  of  alaim-root 
eKtingmshing  the  flame — ^but  merely 
retreating  from  it  in  order  to  witness 
its  ravages  in  the  distance.  Fatal 
must  be  that  policy  which  is  based 
upon  expedients— which  cats  down 
one  man's  tree  to  build  another  man'a 
fence  — ^vhich  sacrifices  the  weaker 
party  to  the*  strnnt^er — whicli  mbs 
one  class  to  benelit  or  preserve  an- 
other— which  dooms  the  city  to  de- 
Btruction  in  order  to  retain  posses- 
tton  of  a  useless  fortress.    This  may 
fivall  in  militarv  tactics;  but  in  civil 
policy  It  iniUcates   ignorance,  and 
must  inevitably  lead  to  ruin  and  re- 

volntUm* 
Situated  as  this  conntry  is,  it  ia  not 

A  tavii^  of  one  or  two,  or  even  five 
mHlions  a  year  that  ran  add,  either 
by  a  reduction  of  taxes  or  an  increase 
of  wages,  even  a  single  shilling  to  the 
daily  earnings  of  ton  milliona  of  la.- 
bonrers.  The  taxes  are  oppressive 
enough.  Heaven  knows,  and  most 
fervently  do  we  pray  to  be  relieved 
from  them  ;  but  the  taxes,  abstractly, 
are  not  the  cause  of  that  melaneholy 
depression  which  aiecta  every  branch 
of  our  national  Indtistry,  or  of  that 
p«aperiam«  the  parent  of  cdme,  which 
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it  miwte  reproadi  of  Englaod.  The 
itiMqoal  pressure  of  these  taxes,  the 

expulsion  of  trade  from  its  natural 
channels,  the  subversion  of  credit  by 
positive  acts  of  tlie  Ipci-^iature,  and 
the  conseouent  luuuupuly  given  to 
the  capitalist  and  the  foieignep— 
these  are  the  prime  causes.  We  are 
not  as  we  once  were,  a  nation  de- 
pendent upon  our^olvcs — ^the  people 
bound  together  by  mutual  confidence, 
relying  upon  their  own  resources, 
and  reciprocally  exchanging  the  staple 
productions  of  the  soil  with  the  com- 
modities of  the  mechanic.  The  ma- 
nufacturer is  taught  to  look  for  pro- 
iit:i  abroad,  by  importations  that  take 
away  the  bread  from  the  home  la- 
bourer. Hie  ftindholder  is  made  de- 
pendent upon  a  revenue  derived  from 
corn,  every  penny  of  which  i.s  taken 
from  the  pockets  of  the  cultivator. 
The  soldier,  who  is  paid  out  of  the 
labour  of  the  connti^,  eats  foreign 
bread,  brought  hither  in  foreign  ships, 
which  pays  a  tn\  nt  the  farmer's  ex- 
I>cn.se,  and  which  tax  is  pa!<l  over  to 
a  minister  who  misrules  us,  to  a  pen- 
sioner whose  fiiiQier  robbed  us,  and  to 
a  judge  who  sends  us  to  prison  for  a 
jest.  In  a  country  highly  taxed,  the 
higher  is  the  rate  of  wages,  prices, 
and  profits,  the  less  onerous  is  the 
pressure  of  these  taxes ;  but  the  go- 
veramentp  totally  i^orant  of  tiie  con- 
sequences of  uieir  own  measures, 
doubled  this  pressure,  in  the  patriotic 
desire  to  reduce  prices.  They  ima- 
gined that  a  man  having  two  hun- 
dred pounds  to  pay  in  shape  of  rent, 
<mt  of  an  income  of  diree  hundred, 
would  be  enabled  to  pay  this  rent 
more  easily  out  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  Tliey  conceived  that  the 
condition  of  a  labourer  earning  fif- 
teen shillings  a  week,  and  having  six 
ahiilings  to  pay  to  the  government  in 
direct  and  indirect  taxes,  would  have 
his  situation  ameliunitrd  by  only 
earning  nine  shilling  a  week.  They 
never  considetcd  mat  while  wages 
fell,  taxes  remained  stationary  in  their 
nominal,  and  were  inoreaied  In  their 
actual  amount.  They  supposed  that 
it  was  easier  to  pay  three|H'Oce  on  the 
pound  of  sugar,  out  of  niuepeuce, 

than  fourteen  pence  a  day.  They  cal- 
culated that  the  country  would  be 

more  brtiffitted  by  the  foreign  ship- 
o'.'.  nor  bnaging  timber  to  England  at 
a  treight  of  twenty  sbillingd  a  too, 
than  the  British  ship-owner  at  twen- 


ty-five shillings;  and  that  gold,  to 
represent  value,  which  costs  live  per 
cent,  interest,  and  a  half  per  cent,  tear 

and  wear  annually,  was  n  rhen]>er,  a 
safer,  and  a  more  convetii  -at  nieditim 
of  exchange  than  a  banker's  note 
whidh  cost  nothing,  and  the  value  of 
which  could  not  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  blunders 
and  remarkable  instances  of  ignorance 
and  folly  which  have  marked  the  mea- 
sures of  British  ministers  and  BKtish 
parliaments  during  the  last  ten  event- 
ful years  ;  which  have  dried  up  the 
sources  of  our  national  industry— 
which  have  shattered  public  credit- 
deranged  all  contracts — ^inverted  the 
nature  of  ail  engagements— overturn- 
ed all  calculations — paralysed  enter- 
prize— df)iibled  the  weight  of  the  taxes 
— reduced  more  than  a  moiety  of  all 
the  merchants  and  traders  of  Great 
Britain  to  a  state  of  bankruptcy—eK- 
tinguished  all  hopes  of  a  surplus  re- 
venue— made  the  government  needy, 
and  converted  the  collector  of  taxes 
into  a  sharp  pettifogger,  a  distramer 
upon  bottles  of  soda  water  and  boxss 
of  patent  pills — which  have  reduced 
tile  agricultural  labourer  to  pauper- 
ism, and  driven  his  son  into  the  pre- 
serve, to  the  highway,  and  to  the  gal- 
lows— aud  have  involved  the  people 
of  England  in  embarrassments,  if  not 
inextricable,  at  least  unexampled  ia 

historv. 

To  correct  these  errors,  rrform 
these  abuses,  repeal  these  absurdities, 
and  give  vigour  to  our  industry,  and 
protection  to  our  trade  and  com- 
merce, by  adjusting  the  balance  which 
has  too  lonir  inclined  towards  one 
party  to  thr  iniury  of  another,  is  not 
oniy  Llie  duty  ui  the  Kmg's  minister. 
Whoever  he  may  be,  but  it  is  a  dutr 
which  justice  demands,  and  which 
mu^t  hr  performed  huHtantly,  if  the 
country  is  \.o  be  saved  Uoiw  the  con- 
sequences of  a  popular  convulsion. 
The  landowner,  the  eapitafiat,  the 
mortgagee,  and  the  annuitant,  are  all 
equally  interested  in  this  necessary 
and  salutary  adjustment  of  difl^erences. 
If  the  corn  laws  he  an  evil,  imposing 
a  considerable  tax  on  the  bread  of  the 
poor,  it  is  plain  that  they  must  be  re- 
pealed.  It  is  not,  however,  by  any 
Tri  'ims  sf)  to  prove,  that,  under 
all  the  cii  (  uDistances  of  the  country, 
they  inflict  more  injury  on  the  manu- 
facturer than  on  the  cutoivator  him- 
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Belf,  Their  object  was  to  prottct  the 
latter,  but  this^thov  have  failed  to  do  : 
partly  owing  to  tlie  mode  of  <iiicertaiu- 
ing  th«  averages,  the  collusive  salsa 
of  the  JHiepulatorSy  and  th«  other  ne- 
fiurious  practices  daily  and  hourly  re- 
sorted tr)  in  tlic  vicinity  of  MarJc 
Lane,  biucc  the  introduction  of  the 
Wellington  bill,  they  have  merely 
opentd  as  a-tak  in  favour  of  jkhe  go- 
vernment. A  fixed  duty  i^ti  corn, 
as  Mr.  Huskisson  once  proposed,  of 
125.  upon  the  quarter  of  wheat,  or  of 
15s.,  at^wais  cuutended  for  by  others, 
'Would  not  only  yield  a  fairer  protec- 
tioii,  hot  would  also  give  a  larger  re- 
venue. It  would,  besides,  put  an  etid 
at  once  to  the  frauds  of  the  specula- 
tors, and  of  the  corn  exchange.  Sup- 
pofting  the  average  price  of  corn  to 
bt  o&f  60t;  this  irouM  be  notfabig 
more  than  a  protection  of  25  per 
ceht. — a  lower  rate  of  protection  than 
is  given  to  mainif;>rturp.s  generally. 
And  tliis  ])r(jtfction  the  home-grower 
is  unquestionably  entitled  to,  so  long 
as  Ike  taxes  lemtfin  at  their  present 
amount  and  the  poor-rates  and  local 
burthens  eontinue  as  oppcfuuivo  fs 
thev  are. 

But  should  there  be  any  doubt  as 
to  the  policy  of  protecting  the  home^ 
grower  against  foreign  competition^ 
wliich  we  fear  there  is,  considering 
the  doctriiK'S  which  have  lately  been 
promulgated,  and  the  vitiated  stale 
into  which  society  hda  bceu  plunged 
hj  il^'digested  ef  perinents  and  per- 
nicions  tnnovatioos.  then  there  is  but 
one  resource— ^rrpr^/  /he  lair.  But 
what  follows  r  Whut  must,  as  a  mea- 
sure of  justice  and  n«ceo»ity,  inevita- 
bly follow  ?  Why,  the  repeal  of  every 
prftteiUfe  lam  u^fanvver  nuavifa/^ 
haters.  The  poe  mei^ure  must  suc- 
ceed the  other,  as  certainly  as  the 
Hsrht  succeeds  tlie  darkiio.ss.  The  ar- 
gument is  unanswerable — the  alter- 
native nnavoidabie. 

We  stop  not  here  to  .tnqubre,  what 
are  likely  to  he  the  consequences  of 
so  sweeping  a  rhaiige  :  We  k-ave  that 
to  those  who  are  more  deeply  inte- 
rested: We  have  held  by  the  main- 
sheet  snfliciently  long,  &Bd  in  too 
many  storms,  to  allQW  any  suspicion 
to  be  thrown  upon  our  motives,  as  if 
we  deiiired  to  rrlinquisli  the  grasp, 
under  the  cover  of  iictitiuus  danger 
to  oniaeN.es  personally.   When  de- 


serted by  thQ  whole  crtw,  he  is.« 
"  mad"*  seaman  who  clings  to  a 
•sinking  wreck,  wlien  he  tinds  a  fa- 
vourable moment  of  extricuuuii  and 
escape. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  resolu- 
tion  or  tlie  policy  of  the  new  Parlla- 
nieot,  now^  about  to  {i^semblc,  and  in 
whose  hands  arc  the  destinies  of  Eng- 
Ian4>  there  is'  one  point  so  indisput- 
ably clear,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  io 
anticipate  their  decision.    We  allude 
to  the  equalization  of  taxation  as  re- 
gard:»  machiner)-  and  the  capitalist 
on  the  one  hand,  and  manual  labour 
and  the  industrious  mechanic  on  the 
other.   Whatever  alterations  may  be 
found  necessar}-  in  the  scale  or  the 
operation  of  j)rotertive  duties,  this 
modihcation  and  adaptation  of  ou;: 
system  to  the  ezigenci^  of  the  coun- 
try are  indispens&ly  r^uisite.  It  is 
a  revolting  fiction  to  be  told,  that  the 
capitalist  of  fifty  thousand  pounds 
shall  he  less  taxed,  and  less  restrained 
in  his  operations,  than  the  owner  of 
a  single  loom,  or  the  mechanic  of  a 
hundred  pounds  fortune,  and. fifty 
pounds  borrowed  capital,  who  em- 
ploys one  journeynum  and  two  ap- 
prentices.   We  do  not  propose  that 
madtinery  should  be  taxed  so  highly 
as  to  render  it  an  inefficient  auxiliary 
of  huaaan  labour.  If  this  were  done, 
there  would  be  no  inducement  to  em- 
bark capital  in  machinery.    It  is  but 
just,  that  tlie  inventor  of  a  cheaper 
substitute  for  manual  labour  should 
be  rewarded.   If  he  were  taxed  iq 
the  proportion  of  the  taxed  industry 
of  the  living  operative  with  whose 
labour  he  dispenses,  be  would  never 
.be  so  insane  jsb  to  build  a  factory  or 
erect  a  steam-engine.    All  that  we 
contend  for  is,  that  be  sliould  be 
taxed  to  a  ceitain  extent — that  his  ' 
ca])ital  should  contribute  sonicthing 
to  the  state,  sometliing  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  debt,  and 
something  to  the  support  of  our  na- 
tional establishments.    And  bo  it  re- 
membered, that  this  clcuss  of  capi- 
talists wtis  formerly  and  properly 
.taxed  in  £«ngland.   During  the  In- 
come-tax, the  ^safest,  and  the  most 
unexceptionable  of  all  the  taxes  that 
were  imposed  during  the  late  war, 
capital  and  machinery  bore  their  fair 
propf)rtiou  of  the  burliieu.  Then  ma- 
chine ry  was  taxedr  Tli^  laboifrer  waa 
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placed  in  a  better  position,  for  he 
"was  more  equitably  protected.  Pro- 
fits, whether  they  arose  from  the  skill 
and  industry  of  the  artisan/  or  the 
more  powerful  oftbrts  of  steam  and 
complicated  ma(  lunen%  wvrv  assess- 
ed justly,  and  yielded  a  proportional 
revenue  to  the  exchequer.  The  hf- 
'iridions  nature  of  the  tax  was  a  mere 
pretext  for  its  abrogation.  The  re- 
spectable capitalist  had  nothins:  to 
fear  from  it.  The  fair  dealer  had 
nothing  to  dread  from  the  allegation 
which  the  law  extorted  as  thfe  basis 
of  his  liability.  It  was  only  the  ad- 
venturer, the  fraudulent,  and  the  des- 
perate, ■who,  in  order  to  veil  a  ha- 
zardous enterprize,  or  a  ruinous 
traffic,  Rtamed  themselves  as  pros- 
perous when  they  were  sinkinn^  and 
assented  to  profits,  always  exorbitant, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing;  a 
fictitious  coiilidence,  and  upholding 
a  credit  which  invariably  proved,  the 
longer  it  was  thus  upheld,  the  more 
disastrous  to  the  parties  involved. 

A  modified  incnme-tax,  therefore, 
would  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
protection  which  we  have  in  view, 
provided  that  a  remission  of  duties 
on  die  necessaries  of  life  equal  to  tiie 
product  of  this  tax  were  made  at  the 
same  time.  By  a  modified  incor>>p- 
tax,  we  mean  that  it  should  ss 
lightest  un  the  lowest  income,  and 
heaviest  on  the  highest.  For  in- 
stance, an  income  from  lOOl.  to 

250/.  a-yrnr,  sbonTd  pav  5  per  cent. 
— from  250/.  to  1,000/.,  6  per  cent. — 
from  1,000/.  to  3,000/.,  7i  per  cent., 
and  an  above  tilis  10^  cent.  This, 
at  the  very  lowest  odculation,  and 
provided  it  were  collected  with  half 
the  industnr  and  vigilance  which  the 
Mgeiits  ol'  tne  governinrnt  now  exert 
m  triding  xnuUt^rs,  would  reaiue 


about  TWELVE   MILLIONS  PER  AN- 
NUM.   This  would  enable  the  Chan- 
cellor of  thQ  Exchequer  to  relinquish 
a  moiety  of  the  sugar  duties ;  the 
whole  of  the  malt  duty ;  part  of  the 
duties  upon  coffee,  tea,  soap,  can- 
dles, and  coals ;  some  of  the  vexa- 
tious stamp  duties,  and  the  whole  of 
ihe  assesscN^  taxes.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  u(»on  the  benefits  that  would 
flow  from  a  reduction  of  the  price  of 
the  above  articles  ot  universal  con- 
sumption.  Tea  and  sugar,  coals  and 
candles,  are  as  much  necessaries  of 
life  in  ^is  country,  as  bread  and 
water.    These    commodities  being 
brought  more  within  their  reach, 
would  augment  the  comforts  of  the 
labourer  and  his  fhmily.   But  it  ia 
not  merely  as  a  boon  that  we  ask 
this  remission  in  favour  of  the  poor 
man.    We  demand  it  in  the  name  of 
justice,  in  favour  of  those  who  are 
dragging  on  a  miserable  and  almost 
insuTOr&Ie  existi!nce,  partly  at  tMe 
'expense  of  individuals  who  are  living 
in  splendour  and  luxury,  and  daily 
increasing  their  wealth  by  means  of 
those  untaxed   establishments  and 
fiu;tories«  which,  whatever  advant- 
ages they  may  possess  otherwise*, 
have  incontestably  contributed  to  Tff- 
ducc  the  waees  of  the  artisan,  and 
nftonopoiize  tiie  profits  of  human  in- 
dustry.   We  hold  out  this  alterna- 
tive to  tlie  government  as  the  only 
available  remedy  for  existmg  cmhar- 

rftpsments — as  an  alternative  calcu- 
lated to  restore  confidence  and  in 
some  degree  adjust  conflicting  claunSy 
and  whioi,  if  it  only  save  the  coun- 
try froni  those  calamities  wliicli  it  la 
too  obvious  are  impending,  it  wiU 
thus  pave  the  way  for  QltiMr  and 
more  salutary  changes. 
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BARTHOLOMEW  FAIR. 
BT  TUB  MAJf-0'*WAR'8  MAN. 

*'  Jeering,  laughing,  beer  and  oordiala  quaAng, 
Better  loals  by  half  in 

Glee,  since  they  came  tht  rr  : — 
By  the  mass  !  how  merrily  aruuud  goesi  the  cliaffing 
At,  good  Saint  Bartlemy,  thy  own  Old  Fair  !'* 


"  Aha  !  tlie  top  of  a  beautiful  even- 
ing to  you,  my  l)oy !"  was  the  loudly- 
giveii  salutation  of  a  iiu^e,  broad- 
aluKildered  fettow,  as  he  suddenly 
halted  another,  who  was  making  the 
best  of  his  way  up  Hnlborn — "  And 
\&  tlie  labour  of  the  day  over  already, 
dear  I  for,  soul  of  me,  if  I  didn't  think 
yoa  were  after  working  the  blessed 
daylight  into  darlcness  at  your  pre- 
sent employment. — Och,  ould  com- 
rade of  mine,  if  you  haven't  been  ra- 
cing yourself  like  a  courier,  sure  i— I 
hope  all's  well  at  home  }*' 

*'  Why,  for  the  matter  of  ^t  there, 
my  noble,"  answered  his  friend^  a  lit- 
tle, ruddy-cheeked,  lively,  middle- 
aged  man,  "  we're  all  alive  and  mer- 
ry, thank  you.  But  you  see  a?  how, 
Ned,  I  promised  to  meet  wy  Misises 
at  homie  a  little  earlier  than  usual  this 
evening,  in  order  to  make  one  of  a 
party  as  goes  along  with  her  to  Tlie 
Fair,  and  so  I  tnld  our  governor,  wlio, 
my  eye!  lauglied  as  heartily 'a  you 
never  saw  before  he'd  allow  me  to 
onit.  Oh,  we  shall  have  such  rare 
ron,  yon  can't  think ! — Wilt  make  one 
with  us,  my  old  chap  ?  you're  an  un- 
married man,  you  know,  and  hast  no 
cme  to  care  for.  If  dost,  1  can  pro- 
mise  you  a  glorious  tuck-out;  for  my 
Fanny,  dear  girl !  promised  me  as  how 
she'd  take  anrnst  to  the  oven,  by  way 
of  having  a  snack  of  summat  to  eat 
when  w^e  get  home  again.  Come, 
Ned,  say  the  word  and  it's  done,  fur 
I  must  be  going.  Indeed,  I'm  alreadY 
Inlly  late  to  m^r  time,  and  Fan  will 
be  so  very  impatient  you've  no  idear." 

'*  Mv  dear  boy,"  cried  the  smiling 
Neci,  shaking  his  friendly  inviter  cor- 
dially by  the  hand,  "  1  wouldn't  be 
alter  hahing  your  own  mother^s  son, 
iio»  not  for  a'  moment,  sure,  were  it 
not  that  I've  more  than  half  a  mind 
to  turn  and  tro  wid  you.  Och,  faith, 
and  I  shall,  tiiat's  an  end  on't. — jNow, 
serousiy  spaking,  Prid»  how  many  is 
of  your  party,  my  dear  ?  I  hope  there 
is  no  chdder ;  for,  devil  bum  me !  if 
their  bawling  and  squalling  minds  me 


of  any  thing  else  in  this  beautiful 
world  but  the  wild-scream nicr  ha^-,  , 
pipes,  with  which  that  sp^peen  of  a 
Scotchman  used  to  drive  away  our 
blessed  slape  of  a  morning,  wheif  we 
were  in  Spain." 

"  Oh,  never  fear,  Ned,  there's  no 
children,  nor  ere  a  one  you  needs  to 
care  for,  that  I  knows  on,"  returned 
Prid,  laughing.  Lord  love  thee,  lad, 
it's  all  a  story  made  up,  you  must 
know,  between  mv  Misses  and  our 
two  lodgers ;  at  least  so  she  told  me 
last  night,  as  wc  walked  comfortably  - 
down  from  the  top  of  Primrose  Hill. 
They  be  fine,  hearty,  hard-working 
fellows  our  lodgers,  botli  of  'em — lads 
as  pay^  tlieir  way  genteelly,  and  owes 
me  ni  (  r  a  farthing.  I'm  certain 
you'ii  not  be  five  miuutes  in  their 
company  before  you'll  love  one  an- 
other dearly ;  nay,  I  could  swear  to 
it,  Ned,  though  one  of  'em  be  Scotch, 
and  t'other  Yorkshire." 

'*  Well,  Prid,  my  darling !  if  you 
really  think,  now,  Uiat  myself  won't 
be  a  bother  to  your  wife— -Mistress 
Frisbee,  1  suppose,  I  must  call  hep— 
there's  my  hand,  and  I'll  make  one 
wid  you  wid  all  my  heart  together, 
dear — ay,  by  the  powers,  w^ill  I — and 
stick  by  you,  honey,  so  I  will,  to  l&e 
spending  of  the  last  skirrach  and  af- 
ter.— But,  come,  let  us  into  this  gh)g- 
shop,  and  cheer  n\\  our  hearts  with  a 
nag2^in.  I  was  e  a  r  the  boy  for  a  drop 
of  the  potheen,  dear,  before  going  on 
duty.  It  puts  life  Slid  liveliness  Into 
a  fellow.  Besides,  am  not  I  quite 
fagged  and  kilt  with  the  murdering 
brick-bats  I've  been  nhnnklering  all 
day,  and  is  yourself  not  swatmg  now, 
jewel,  as  gin  you'd  been  two  hours 
at  the  double-quick,  wid  some  score 
of  howling  Frenchmen  at  your  bless- 
ed heels,  and  bad  luck  to  them  ?  Och, 
come  and  be  al\er  twisting  up  your 
comely  little  finger,  honev ;  it  will 
not  halt  you  another  smgle  minate. 
We  can  soon  be  after  joining  your  . 
pretty  Mistress  Frisbee  and  her  party, 
never  fear." 
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Thus  importuned.  Mister  Prideaiix 
Friabee,  carpenter  and  joiner  of  Far- 
riogdon  Streets  Loadon,  foUowed  his 
tail,  gaunt  friend,  and  fellow  cam- 
paigner,, into  the  domicile  of  com- 
pounds and  confounds,  where  they 
were  welcomed  hy  a  irracious  smilu 
from  tiie  gentleman  of  tlic  cocks,  ac- 
companied with  a  simpering,  '*  Fine 
day,  gentlemen."  To  this  loving  mor- 
sel of  s\veetnc?s  little  reply  was  ne- 
cessary. Our  heroes  .speedily  (le])u- 
^ited  their  half  quartern  a-piece  un- 
der .their  aprons ;  and,  tabling  their 
hromu,  tiiey  as  speedily  again  took  to 
the  road,  and  in  no  long  time  were 
first  in  the  lane  of  nld  Dniry,  then  in 
tbe  btiOf't  called  Wild,  and  at  last 
stood  bull  uptight  iu  the  clean,  little 
parlour  of  the  smiling  Mrs.  Frisbee, 
already  arrayed  in  all  her  canonicals 
in  honour  of  the  occasion. 

"  My  dear  Frisbee,  you  sadly  lag 
in  keeping  your  appointments,"  the 
pretty,  laughing-eyed  dame  began, 

and  surely,  surely,  must  be  very 
unwilling  toleave  that  beloved  work- 
f?ho|)  of  your*n.  It's  too  bad,  my  dear; 
for  licre  have  we  all  been  awaiting 
you  nearly  an  hour  now. — Oh,  Mister 
M'Artby,'  my  good  sir,  how  do  yon 
do  ?  Tm  so  happy  to  see  you.  La  I 
what  hast  made  of  yourself  this  Inng 
time — I  declare,  it  is  nearly  an  age 
since  I've  seed  you  before  ?  Art  court- 
ing, or  hast  got  married,  timt  you 
never  give  us  a  call  V 

**  Troth,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  dear,'*  answered  Mister  M'Ar- 
tby, the  hodman  ;  *'  seeintr  as  how, 
my  beauty,  that  uierry  day'b  gone  by 
wid  me  long  ago." 

"  I  can't  say  I  q\iite  understand 
you,  my  p;ood  friend." 

"Oeb,  liythe  powers  of  Moll  Kelly, 
jewel,  that's  nothing  new  to  Poddy 
M'Arthy,  who  often  Jipakes  so  know- 
ingly that  he  cannot  understand  his 
own  sweet  self,  sure.  Howsomdever, 
I  only  meant  to  say,  Mistress  Frisbee, 
that  when  old  Douri*  placed  the  army 
ou  the  peace-establishment,  and  dis- 
charged myself,  I  thought  it  was  time 
for  my  ould  mother's  darling  son  to 
reduce  also,  and  .so  I  immediately  dis- 
chaiged  all  my  wives — ^faith  did  1, 
jewel." 

"  La,  Mack,"  cried  the  astounded 
lady,    1  always  thought  you'd  been, 

like  my  o\yn  1  ear,  Frisbee  there,  a 
sinijlc  man.  It  never  entered  mv  sillv 
head  you  ever  were  married. — You 


never  told  me,  Frisbee,  that  Mister 
M'Arthy  here  was  a  married  man." 

How  could  I,  my  dear,"  return- 
ed the  smiling  Prid,  "  when  I  never 

knew  it  myself." 

"  Well,  my  love,"  continued  the 
curious  dame,  "  you're  all  the  more 
obliged  to  me — for  you  hear  what  the 
gendemas  has  said." 

"  Och,  murder,  and  it's  all  out  and 
exploded  to  be  sure!"  roared  the  Irish- 
man, bursting  into  an  un2;overnablp 
fit  of  laughter,  in  which  his  friend 
Prid  heartily  joined.  Recovering  him- 
self, hovrever,  in  a  twinklbg,  he 
planted  his  brawfty  arms  akimbo,  and 
plarino:  himself  right  in  front  of  the 
a.sLoiiished  dame, he  continued — "Ay, 
married  I  aui„  to  be  sure  and  for  cer- 
tain, dear.  Sool  of  me,  what  could 
timpt  you,  jewel,  ever  to  be  after 
thmkinij  otherwi-^c,  when  you  knew 
better  than  the  mother  tliat  bore  mc, 
that  for  fifteen  long  years  I  wore  the 
lovely  red  jacket  Ihe  women  and  dogs 
go  so  mad  for— that  all  that  time, sure, 
myself  belonged  to  the  Connaught — 
the  darling  88th — which  was  lov^d 
and  adored  as  dearly  by  the  French 
women,  as  it  was  hated  and  dreaded  by 
their  men. — ^Am  I  telling  a  lie,  Prid  ? 
by  the  powers,  I  should  be  after  think- 
ing  not.  Ant!  then,  dear,  when  yon 
reminiber,  that  i  am  a  real  true- 
biooded  irishman,  born,  and  bred, 
and  nursed  on  potatoes — and  be  after 
allowing  your  pretty  little  head  to  be 
thinking  how  bravely  the  dear,  lovely 
creatures  in  petticoats,  all  over  ♦he 
world,  set  their  cap'^  to  witcii  jNwect 
Tadily  into  tlieir  beauLilui  arms — och, 
botheration,  but  the  very  thought  ont 
b  too  much  for  me  yet,  dear!— yoo 
must  never  be  asking  mc  if  I  am  mar- 
ried again.    Miud  that,  ray  lovely." 

"  Well,  well,  let  that  pass,  if  you 
please— but  where  is  jour  wife  now?** 
mquired  the  inquisitive  lady. 

"  Which  of  them,  dear  ?"  answered 
the  laughing  Irishman  ;  "  for  by  the 
bles-..  (l  Saint  Patrick,  if  I'm  not  after 
tluu^^iiig  yoar^elf  might  find  them  iu 
England,  Wales,  Ireland,  Scotland; 
'  France,  Spain,  and  Pbrtngal.  Och, 
by  tlie  piper  of  Leinster,  dear,  were 
all  the  Lady  M'Arthys  assembled  at 
your  own  lovely  door  here,  if  they 
wouldn't  be  bothering  and  murdering 
your  pretty  little  knowledge- box  Into 
pieces,  with  a  gabble  of  gibberish  that 
would  remind  you  of  notlmig  at  all, 
at  all,  but  the  stury  in  the  holy  bouk 
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about  onld  Fatilicr  BabdU  and  the 

concision  of  tonnes/* 

*•  Oh  you  very,  very  naughty  man!" 
cried  the  blushing  Mistress  Frisbee ; 

bat  111  have  nothing  more  to  say 
to  yon. — Well,  Frisbee,  art  ready?--- 
ay.  Now  go  up  stairs,  my  dear,  and 
tell  the  young  men  we  arc  waiting 
them,  whilst  1  whij)  on  my  bonne^ 
and  arrange  tlie  lire." 

You'll  need  to  be  smart  then, 
my  love,"  said  the  obedient  Prid, 
"  for  it's  long  gontf  seven  o'clock^ 
mind  mo." 

"  Hoity,  toity  !  what  a  hurry  we're 
in  now  to  be  sure  I"  cried  Dame  Fris- 
bee, as  she  bustled  and  dragged  her 
fire  together ;  **  there  was  never  a 
word  nf  all  this  whilst  you  were  a 
washing  and  cleaning  of  yourself 
though.  Oh,  you  men,  men,  men," 
repeated  the  guileless  woman  with  a 
sigh,  as  she  drew  together  the  ties  of 
her  bonnet,  "  you  are  sad,  sad  dogs, 
were  the  truth  only  but  half  known T* 

The  entrance  of  her  husband,  ac- 
companied by  her  two  well-dressed 
lodgers,  prevented  further  cogitation, 
and  at  once  put  to  flight  the  gloom 
that  was  gathering  on  Mistress  Fris- 
bee's  brow.  She  was  flattered  to  sec 
that  her  young  men  had  been  at  some 
|)ains  in  adorning  their  exteriors,  and 
immediately  opening  the  door>  and 
patting  each  of  them  playfully  on  the 
buck.  «ho  ordered  them  to  move  on, 
leaving  her  hel  ivcf!  hel|)m.ate  to  make 
all  fast,  and  follow  with  his  friend. 

We  do  not  think  it  nectary  to 
prose  over  the  progress  of  our  party 
down  Holhorn,  on  their  way  to  the 
scene  of  festivity  in  Smithfield  ;  suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  they  were  all  in 
Jiigh  spirits,  and  that  they  moved  uu, 
with  light  hearts  and  a  strongly  ex^ 
cited  curiosity,  as  smartly  as  the  usu* 
ally  crowded  state  of  a  London  pave- 
ment, on  such  a  night,  would  admit 
of;  and  that,  moreover,  after  encoun- 
tcnug,  with  tlie  most  fcailess  good- 
humour,  divers  hair-breadtlk  escapes 
of  being  rode  down,  by  the  careless 
rapidity  with  which  the  various  fly- 
ing cabs  and  carriages,  and  vans  and 
horsemen,  dash  on  tlie  uiiAvary  pedes- 
trian from  the  numerous  crossings, 
in  which  the  powerful  assistance  of 
btf  two  lodgers  were  of  no  trifling 
Service  in  aiding  Dame  Fri.sbee,  they 
at  length  found  themselves,  ail  safe 
and  sound,  in  Cow  Lane,  within  a 
atone'a-throw  of  the  entrance  to  the 


Fair.  .Here  a  halt  was  immediately 

called  ;  and  after  the  two  seniors,  with 
the  sagacious  tact  of  old  tirailleurs, 
had  appointed  tiie  King's  Head,  kept 
by  the  laughter-loving  Edwards,  as  a 
rallying  point  in  the  event  of  their  al- 
most unavoidable  separation,  and  1^ 
sober  hour  of  ten  o'clock  as  the  time 
for  their  return  homewards,  the  whole 
partv  again  moved  confidently  for- 
wara,  Dame  Frisbee  protected  on  each 
arm  by  a  stout  young  fellow,  whilst 
lier  husband  and  his  brawny  compa- 
nion followed  closely  in  her  rear  as 
before. 

On  approaching  the  top  of  the  lane, 
.their  curiosity  was  first  attracted  by 

the  noisy  vociferations,  of  a  fellow, 
who  bellowed  through  tlic  lungs  of  a 
stentor — "  Valk  in,  ladies  and  gem- 
men,  vil  you  be  pleased  to  valk  in, 
and  see  the  most  surprisingest  of  all 
beastesses  as  ever  vas  seed  in  all  thia 
here  varsel  vorld!-^nl]^  threepencie 
a-piece — threepence  a- piece — to  see 
the  royal,  Bedfordshire,  monstrou!?, 
fat  Hox,  rising  three  hears  old,  and 
vaying  the  enormous  vight  of  nearly 
five  thousand  pounds — a  most  prodi- 
gious, large,  slapping  hannible  to  be 
sure  ! — You  vill  also  sec,  ladies  and 
gemmen,  the  ino^t  surprisingest  yon- 
der in  nature,  an  immensely  over- 
grown Porker,  truly  born  with  six 
legs  !  The  ravenous,  untameably-vild 
Ban-dog,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
North  Pole,  brought  over  by  that  en 
terprising  halligator  Captain  i^erry — 
he  runs  on  the  hyce-bergs  vith  the 
speed  of  a  racer  on  five  legs !  And, 
last  of  all,  ladies  and  gemmen,  you 
vill  behold  the  most  vondrrfnl  of  all 
vnnders  as  vas  ever  eNliil)ited  in  this 
iiere  city — it  is  the  grand,  imperial, 
double-headed  Orse,  ladies  and  gem* 
men,  as  has  got  four  hears,  four  hyes, 
four  nostrils,  and  two  mouths,  all  in 
the  highest  perfection  of  nature.  He 
is  considered,  by  them  as  hare  good 
judges,  to  be  tlic  greatest  curiositv 
alive  1ms  travels  the  kingdom. — ^Valk 
in,  valk  in ! — ^nowis  vour  time  or  ne- 
ver! — all  to  be  seen  halive,  halivc  oh  ! 
for  the  small  charge  of  only  three- 
pence a-piece  ! — Get  out  of  tlie  vay, 
my.  young  coveys,  vil  yoUj^and  hallow 
the  gemmen  to  pass. 

This  orator's  powers,  however, 
thundering  as  they  were,  peemcd  com- 
jiletelv  thrown  nway  on  our  party, 
who  ajjpeartd  to  iiavc  no  curiosity  for 

the  monstrasities  of  nature.  Iiiey. 
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terefbre,  continued  their  glowly- 
paced  way,  implicitly  following m  cur- 
rent it  "vvns  it^ipoKHiblo  to  oppose,  and 
were  speedily  coiiuuiugSed  in  a  livincr 
mass  of  inquisitive  and  admiring  bi- 
peds, all  full  of  wonder,  lau|^ter,  and 
good  hmnour.  The  immense  density 
of  the  assembled  multitude,  indeed, 
was  of  itself  truly  astonishing;  the 
entire  spacious  area  of  Smithfield,  to- 
gether with  all  the  neighbouring  tbo* 
ronghfttfes  leading  into  it,  from  ereiy 
point  of  compass*  being  compact- 
ly crowded  with  merry-faced  indivi- 
duals, of  both  sexes  and  all  age?,  com- 
posing, in  thousaudii  and  tens  ol  thuu- 

aaadB,  the  scum  and  the  0U9  of  the 
tag-ng-aad-bobtail  of  this  unwieldy 

and  overgrown  metropolis,  all  moving 
round,  in  slow  and  regular  procession, 
in  front  of  the  various  temporary 
stages  erected  before  a  long  line  of 
caimvans  and  loosely  constructed 
boodia^  whtdi  all  were  loudly  invited 
to  enter  on  payment  of  an  admission- 
fee,  extending  from  a  pcnnr  to  a  shil- 
ling, and  which  surrounded  three  sides 
of  tiie  capadons  square.  Nor  was 
light  awanting  to  render  a  view  of 
this  animated  and  spirit-stirring  scene 
at  once  vivid  and  attractive  ;  for  the 
gas.  and  innumerable  tallow-pans, 
blazed  in  aU  directions  ;  whilst  thou- 
eanib  of  voices,  in  alt  the  various 
notes  of  the  gamut,  loudly  announced 
the  sale  of  some  one  nice  morsel  or 
other  with  a  persevering  obstinacy  at 
once  astonishing  and  conlbunuing  to 
tiie  ears  of  the  listeners.  There  was 
irnit  of  all  kinds  to  be  bad  for  "  s 
penny  a  lot,"  and  a  prodigal  and  luxu- 
ri<ms  sup])!v  of  savilloys,  plum-pud- 
ding, and  pork  and  jelly  pics,  which, 
of  course,  were  *'  all  hot,  all  hot!'*— 
'Colossal  gingerbread-figures,  proiuse- 
'ly  bedizened  with  gold- leaf,  were  to 
be  seen  in  all  directions  glittering  from 
the  summits  of  pyramidal  heaps  of 
the  same  popular  article,  in  all  the 
muions  shapes  and  sizes  the  bead  or 
bands  of  the  toiling  manufacturer 
could  invent  or  squeeze  it  into.  Tlion 
there  was  store  of  oysters,  warranted 
"  genuine  natives,"  with  pepper  and 
vinegar  to  pleasure,  ready  for  bolting, 
in  any  quantity,  or  to  any  amount ; 
with  a  long  etcetera  of  other  afticles 
of  stall  and  basket  merchandize,  ma- 
nufactured, in  the  true  spirit  ol  fair- 
ings, more  for  oruainenL  than  use. 

Overlooking,  however,  all  Uieae 
matters  of  every*day  occurrence,  the 


[Nov. 

correct  tastes  of  'Bame  Frisbee  and 
her  body-guard  directed  their  eyea 
and  attention  principally  to  what  was 
goinir  forward  on  the  various  stapes 
they  passed.  In  the  comer  stood  the 
booth  of  Clarke,  from  Aatley'a,  whose 
stage  was  adorned  with  a  motley  band 
of  blackguard -looking  tumhlinir  men  , 
attended  by  a  stale-wittcd  clown,  and 
a  few  brazen-faced  toe-whirling,  slack 
wire,  and  rope-dancing  women,  taw» 
drily  arrayed  in  spangled  dresses  of 
wbney -brown.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  however,  the  materiel  attached 
to  this  minor  exhibition  of  the  popu- 
lar science  of  gymnastics  exhibited 

sach  undeniable  marks  of  ezce]leDce» 
is  to  have  readily  induced  far  less 

curious  per?oratres  than  our  party  to 
have  become  willing  spectators.  Hut, 
unfortunately  for  the  treasury  of  Mr. 
Clarke,  his  gymnasium  was,  at  tlie 
present  time,  as  completely  inacces- 
sible to  our  party  as  Dover  cUffs— the 
crowd  before  it  being  so  dcn«^e.  and 
8o  hrmly  dove-tailcd  into  each  other, 
as  to  render  any  attempt  to  procure 
admbsion  impracticable,  and  finally 
compelled  our  party  to  move  onwards 
with  the  crowd.  Continuing  their  lin- 
gering way,  they  halted  a  few  mi- 
nutes to  hear  a  whey-faced  little  man 
in  black  gravely  descant  on  the  innu- 
merable and  invaluable  virtues  of  m 
nostrum  of  his  invention,  w^hich  he 
exhibited  to  the  crowd  in  the  shape 
of  a  small  jihial,  and  which  he  would 
fain  have  persuaded  his  on-lookers  to 
believe  cured  and  repaired  everything^ 
from  leaky  shoes  to  the  abhorrent  wri- 
things  of  hydrophobia.  This  assertion, 
howe  ver,  wa.s  thought  too  much  of  a 
good  thing — ^so  our  party  moved  on. 
As  if  it  had  been  decreed  that  the 
medical  quack  should  not  want  a 
partner,  the  yery  next  booth  theyap* 
proachee^  !) raring  none  of  the  usual 
outward  marks  of  what  might  be  ex- 
pected within,  farther  than  sufficient 
light  to  guide  I3ie  stranger  into  its  in- 
terior, which  was  blazingly  illumi- 
nated, curiosity  urged  our  party  to  ad- 
vance, when  a  meagre,  sour-visagod 
fellow  received  them  in  silence,  and, 
W^ith  a  strength  of  nerve  that  would 
not  have  dishonoured  any  one  of  oar 
first-rate  athlete,  immediately  clutdi- 
ing  hold  of  our  smiling  8im])1efon«;  as 
they  approached  him,  hurried  thcra 
holus-bolus  into  "  the  presence** — like 
Hamlet's  papa — "  uoanointed,  uoaa* 
nealcd." 
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jj^jeirereat  TomCately  from  Yorkshire, 

clever,  young  needle-driver,  tho- 
roughly inoculated  in  the  devil  inay- 
care  principles  of  modern  liberalism, 
dm  viyy  buttons,  shop^iates,  if  \ye 
han't  ^t  loUed  into  the  preaching, 
abop  of  that  roaring,  boreing,  hete- 
rogeneous animal,  Parson  Smith  I — 
Now  for  ,a  real  lark !  for,  I'll  bet  any 
ui  you  a  quartern  of  gin,  he'll  be  send- 
ing tw  all  to  hell  with  as  little  iDerer 
mony  as  his  gallows  scarecrow  out- 
side used  in  bundling  us  into  hb  crib« 
D — n  me,  Riirkanan,  but  the  parson 

•  delights  so  iji  liiimstone,  as  makes 
mo&t  people  suppose,  for  sure  and 
.  partain,  he's  a  towney  of  yoor'n/' 
'*  "VVhisht,  ye  reprobate !"  was  the 
Scotsman's  reply ;  let's  hear  what 
the  poor  creatujre  has  got  to  say,  ff)r  it 
maun  either  be  demented,  or  donnered 
"wi'  drink«  to  think  o'  preaching  in  sic 
aplaoe  andueanightastfaisis.  For* 
^us,  it's  downright  blasphemy  1" 

.Think,  gentle  riadt  r— <mc  moment 
1}itnk,  we  beseech  thee — on  the  incon- 
ceivabie  glory  of  these  later  tim^s — 
on  the  astonbhing  celerity,  and  rifle- 
trot  rapidity,  die  "  march  of  mtellect" 
must  acquire,  in  its  gallant  extermi* 
nation  of  ignorance,  and  all  the  base, 
old-fa&hioned  prejudices  and  antipa- 
thies **  flesh  is  heir  to,"  now  that  the 
Schoolmaster  an4  the  invjncible  Boat- 
swain Smith  are  fairly  abroad (— Just 
bethink  thee  of  the  elegance  of  modem 
taste,  and  the  admirable  patn ess  which 
is  now  displayed  in  suiting  every  sub- 
iect  to  its  proper  occasion,  whilst )  ou 
ii8teii.to  that  ear-shmning  beUower^ 
-either  most  bountifully  dealing  dam- 
nation on  all  around  him,  or,  w^ith  all 
the  hardiliood  of  the  most  inijjious 
audacity,  snivelling  out  a  muci^ery  of 

>  praiseto  bis  Maker  from  the  very  Ib- 
cus  of  ribaldry,  nonsense,  and  the 


BQet  jaw-breaking  JocularitT  I— Cc^* 

tes,  we  h&ve  often  heard  of  the  age  of 

cant,  and  the  innumerable  Protean 
shapes  it  now  dexterously  assumes  to 
attract  the  notice  and  the  sympathy 
of  a  generous  and  applauding  public, 
but  never  before  did  we  see  it  shinjs 
out  so  openly,  so  avowedly,  and  so 
impudently,  as  it  now  doc^  licforc 
our  wondering  eyes  in  tliis  sanctiiied 
booth ! — Dost  really  believe,  even  for 
a  single  moment,  most  oourteous  rea- 
der, Uiat  this  noisy  mass  of  flesh  an^ 
blood  Til  cans  any  thing  more,  by  aU 
his  bawling  and  humbug,  than  tiie 
niakine;  a  th^mdering;  assault  on  the 
weii-imed  pockeUs  of  your  neliier  gar- 
inents  for  th»  means  olT  procuring  his 
f^rin^— for  the  necessary  wherewith- 
al, in  short,  that  will  enable  hira  to 
precede  the  hour  of  his  repose  with  a 
jolly  full  pipe,  and  a  flowing  can  r  If 
thou  dost,  we  pity  thy  credulity, 
jmrhilst  we  cannot  'help  admiring  thy 
extreme  goodnature,  minking  thee  a 
passing  good  Christian,  and  smccrciy 
wishing  thee  to  live  and  enjoy  many 
returns  of  *'  The  Fair."  But  however 
the  current  of  your  thoughts  may  run 
of  fludi  doings,  we  can  only  say,  that 
the  scene  before  them  anected  our 
humble  and  unassuming  party  in  va- 
rious ways ;  for  the  two  old  soldiers 
sileutiy  looked  on,  alike  grmi  and 
grave--4ihe*  merry  Yorkshireman  and 
bis  landlady  tittered  in  high  glee,  and 
seemed  to  view  the  entire  preachment 
in  no  better  light  than  a  capital / — 
whilst  the  serious  and  now  flooniy 
Scotchman — a  "  Presbyterian  sour," 
of  course— actually  groaned'  aIoiid« 
whilst  he  mentally  consigned  the  tm« 
pudent  and  shameless  orator  most 
energetically  to  the  devil !  repeat! Tig, 
with  all  the  caustic  severity  so  pecu- 
liar to  his  country,  the  following  very 
charitable  lines  as  be  retired : 


"  Oh  tush,  prating  fool  I  with  your  noisy  assault^ 
Totur  uplifted  eyes^  and  your  oot-ami'd  ttreldie^ 

Td  be  decently  merry  cnn  ne'er  be  a  fault, 

Though  your  ]uud-^<>nndlnf>  babble  tlie  ooatevy  ttsdHiS* 

But  'twas  ever  a  mafk  -of  a  vicious  age, 

When  your  knattt  donn'd  rdigion,  seemed  ptont  sad'asge." 


gloom  of  thi*5  unfortunate  ren- 
contre, so  ui\/oir-like,  was  however 
speedily  dispelled  by  the  innumerable 
oddities  and  clever  ecoentdcities  of  a 
jnerry  roirvM  if  the  name  of  Brown— 
a  s|ip  of  U  om's,  not  a  doubt  on't— 
who,  powerfully  aided  by  his  alike 
amusing  and  4<^xteroufi  salt-box  ac- 


companiment, not  only  speedily  suc- 
ceeded in  filling  his  booth,  but  kept  a 
numerous  body  outside  in  a  continued 
roar  of  the  most  obstreperous  laugh- 
ter—none  chuckling  heartier  thc^l  our 
prim,  pretty-faced  landlndy,  though, 
to  be  sure,  she  laid  claim  to  all  the 
usual  indulgence  generally  granted 
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married  ladies  when  in  company  with 
their  dear  lords.  Wc  had  not  been  a 
spectator  many  minutes  of  this  fel- 
low's ludicrous  feats,  however,  whtu 
we  felt  a  poweriul  inclination  to  chaHc 
down  the  aforesaid  Master  Brown 
somewhfit  more  of  a  shrewd  tlian  a 
wicked  wixix.  The  ra-cal  had  evi- 
dently read  tlie  autobiography  of 
Marmontel  with  the  most  edifying 
aYiditv— at  least  -he  played*  the 
F^nchman's  game  with  similar  suc- 
cess ;  for  his  whole  battery  of  laugh- 
ables  was  levelled  at  the  womenkind. 
who  returned  his  compliment  hy 
curling  up  their  pretty  cheeks,  and 
twinkUng  their  roguish  eyes,  and  dis'. 
playing  their  boxes  of  ivory  in  a 
manner  veiy  pleasing  to  behold.  "Well 
did  Mister  Brown,  as  well  as  that 
heaven-taught  doctor,  the  notorious, 
killing  Paddy"  John  St.  John  Lon^, 
seem  to  know,  that  once  succeed  m 
gaining  the  favour  and  applause  of 
the  women,  they  will  not  he  long  in 
persuading  the  men,  the  dear  decoys  ! 
to  hand  them  iutq  the 'toils  which 
liave  Wn  previously  prepared  for 
them ! 

Leavinc:,  with  some  reprrt,  this 
merry  disciple  of  Momus,  (jur  party 
once  more  mixed  in  the  living  stream, 
and  a  short  time  brought  them  in 
front  of  the  highly  classical  and 
richly  ornamented  theatre  of  the  re- 
nowned Richardson,  who  modestly 
announced  the  company's  intention 
of  performing  instanter  the  **  dclight- 
iully  interesting  Highland  tragedy, 
commonly  called  Douglas  !" 

*'  A} cried  the  Scotchman,  for 
the  first  time  brcakinc:  a  silence  which 
had  lasted  since  his  fearful  denuncia- 
tion of  the  roaring  preacher, — "  there 
now,  God  be  thankit,  we've  fallen  in 
wi'  something  that  looks  like  common 
eensc  at  In-t.  T  say.  Tam,  'od  we 
maun  certamiy  tak  tlie  Luckie  in  to 
see  this.  It's  a  real  nice  natural  §ort 
o*  a  tragedy — bae  ye  ever  read  it?" 

"  Hav9  i  over  read  Douglas,  say 
you,  Nick?"  cried  the  lively  little  ope- 
rator on  broad  cloth,  "  Why  I  believe 
I  had  it  all  by  rote  before  I  was  a 
yard  in  height.  How  I've  see  me 
nudce  the  old  folks  stare,  when  I  used 
to  stamp  on  the  kitchen  floor  with 
the  poker  in  my  hand,  and'  cry, 
*  Draw,  vdlain,  draw  !'  " 

"  Crinky,  Tammaa,  baud  your 
tongue,"  cried  honest  Nick,  '*  else 
the  folk  will  be  jalousing  yc'fe  a  bit  o' 


asticket  showman  yoursell.  Come 
awa,  gudewife ;  ye'se  see  somethiq|( 
that  will  please  ye,  lass,  if  thcydo-ony 
thing  like  justice  ^I't  ava." 

Such  Were  the  iiopes  expnsied  fay 
this  humble  conjoiner  of  feather,  as 
he  gallantly  handed  the  smiling  Mis- 
tress Frisbee  into  the  interior  of  tlic 
little  theatre,  and  seated  her  on  a 
beach  fronting  the  stage,  whe^e  he 
contrived  to  humour  her  pallet  most 
delectably  with  divers  condiments 
with  which  his  coat-pockets  were 
well  ston  <1,  whilst  lu  r  f  his  wore  no 
less  gratihed  byJJie  i>weet  i»ouuds  a 
bevy  of  ancient' fninatrels  extracted 
from  that  most  common  of  all  instra- 
ments  ycleped  a  Cremona.  As  soon 
as  a  ?-nf1riont  number  of  spectators 
had  Ix'cu  v^  iieedled  inside,  as  covi t(  d 
the  benches  and  staiuiing  room,  ihe 
curtain  was  drawn  up,  and  the  play 
commenced  by  the  appearance  ^ 
Lady  Randolph  in  weeds  of  woe" 
that  had  more  the  appearance  of  a 
barrister's  than  a  lady's  upper  gar- 
ment. Poor  Anne's  habiliments^ 
too,  were  rather  dilapidated,  and  at- 
tendant Anne,  nloreover,  ^"as  no 
chicken — her  tell-tale  features, despite 
the  ochre  with  which  they  were  most 
lavishly  bedaubed,  plainly  and  lio- 
nas'tly  avowing,  that  theylmd  kisaed 
the  wrong  side  of  the  last  century, 
and  that,  therefore,  she  had  every 
title  to  tbe  venerable  cognomen  of 
"  mine  ancient  Anne."  Having  thus 
briefly  disposed  of  the  ladie*,  we 
shfldl  only  say  of  .the  gtwmmr  that 
the  whole  of  their  dresses  bore  strong 
marks  ef  the  truth  of  that  homely 
adage,  "  that  necessity  i>  the  rar  rher 
of  invention,"  whilst  it  zibo  strongly 
pourtrayed  the  individual  ideas  each 
IKMseaaed  of  the  cottome'  of  the  pe- 
riod he  was  now  employed  in  per«> 
sonating.  T^ord  Randolph's  entire 
outward  man  exhibited  a  profoundly 
sqientiiic  model  of  the  days  of  the 
merry.  Charles  the  •Second,«-vrhai  ' 
overshadowing  wigs,  full  bottomefl 
waist^roats,  gun-mouthed  inexprcssi 
bles,  rolled-headed  stockings,  and  be« 
buckled  slioes,  with  beruflled  breasts 
and  wrists  were  the  order  ol  the  day 
in  the  House  of  Peers.  AS  for  Gk^ 
nalvon,  poor  fellow,  his  brilliant  half 
coat  of  tin-mail,  seemed  to  have  btvn 
made  on  the  heroic  princi|)lc  of  his 
never  turninc;  his  back  to  the  enemy 
(the  audtv;uce,)  and  mighty  was  the 

paina  and  canning  he  displayed  to 
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vnad  the  awkward  predicament  of 
bemg  compelled  to  retreat  to  th&  side- 
wings  crab-lashion  backwards  In  hn 

Yarious  exits.    The  two  Norvals, 

senior -nnd  junior,  again,  wore  (1tp«5ps 
at  onr«'  approximating:  to  the  humble 
costume  of  the  south  country  Scottish 
herdsman,  and  Ibe  more  pictoresqne 
and  effective  appearance  or  a  descend* 
ant  of  Ossian. 

But  how  insisrnificant  did  the 
dresses  and  decorations  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  the  thinly  sown  "  judi- 
cioos;''  when  their  ears  were  blesaed 
%rith  the  silver-toned  opening;  of  the 
meditative  recitation  of  Lady  Ran- 
dolph, thickly  studded,  as  it  was, 
with  hidears  quite  her  own,  and  ter- 
minations which  smelt  strongly  of 
being  lugged  in  from  the  back  settle* 
ments  of  Bishopsgate  Without  and 
Old-street. — Spirit  of  John  Home, 
thou  meek  and  accommodating 
Scotchman,  **  List,  oh  list,"  whilst 
we  give  theelier  brilliant  opening  of 
thy  first-born  and  only  surviiring pet- 
child--''  The  Douglas!" 

*\  Ye  voods  and  vilds,  woos  melaodioflc 

gloom 

Accowds  vith  my  'art's  grie^  and  dredges 

forth         •  ' 
The  wice  of  sbrror  from  a  broken  'art ! — 
Oh,  Dtiglas8,  Dujijlas"',  ven  depnrted  gliosts 
Are  once  permitted  to  revue  this  void 
VltliiB  the  bolkir  of-  that  md  thoult  'ear 
Jhff  asd  MslUdsr  teap  Iwr  loog-lost  son !" 

After  this  brief  and  pithy  exordium, 

which  was  delivered  with  the  que- 
rulous harshness  of  a  voice  recently 
cracked,  after  the  manner  of  an 
eartiien  biuson,  the  veteran — we  beg 
the  lady's  pardon — theyouthftd  Anae 
immediately  chimed  in  to  her  monm- 
ing  lady's  aid,  and  got  the  whole  story 
out  of  her — her  accouchement  of  a  son, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it — as  the  lively 
little  knight  of  the  thimble  phrased 
it,  "  in  a  brace  of  shakes/'  Bui  far 
be  it  from  us,  as  impartial  critiGS» 
tamely  to  yield  the  laurel  wreath 
solely  to  the  ladies  on  account  of  their 
sterlmg  originality.  We  love  strict 
justice,  and,  in  its  fair  and  honest 
award,  are  steel  to  the  backbone. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  silently  over- 
look the  transcendent  merits  of  the 
gallant  Lord  Randolph,  who  for  ^e- 
nius  in  mangling  and  travestying 
sober  common-place  English,  beat  the 
Rrheorsal,  the  Critic,  and  even  Ae 
rc<loubted  Romhashs  Furioso,  all  to 
pieces.   Only  hear  with  what  attic 


terseness  and  pure  oi^ginality  he  in- 
troduced his  youjthihl  deliverer — a 
fbolish-lookinglridi  lad,  as  we  after- 
wards discovered~-4l>  his  corioiisly 
listening  lady-motfaer 

**  Conie  ror\^-nrd,  young  man—hold  up  diy 

modest  ifl : 
And  drive  all  hhamc  avay  ! — Be  Ijoid  and 
resolute 

Firmly  dechirt-  thy  birth  and  parentage 
Unto  this  gcnt!r-  lady — vour  nsme,  and 
whence  you  cuiuc  hum." 

This  set  off,  in  the  soaring  spirit  of 
a  genuinely  **  native  improvisatore, 
was  received,  as  it  deserved,  with  a 
round  of  applause  and  laughter,  wMdi 

appeared  to  gratify  his  lordship  "very 
nuich  iiifleed,"  and  took  up  some  few 
odd  liiHiutcs  before  the  good-natured, 
generous,  looking-on  public  could 
once  more  compose  their  merry  mu&> 
cles  to  order.  Indeed,  we  have  sel- 
dom seen  so  very  jocose  an  auditory; 
and  can  only  account  (or  this  general 
expression  of  pleasure  in  the  faces  of 
all  present,  by  its  being  a,  fair  play, 
enacted  in  ihe  only  speaking  theatre 
— always  exreptin;;  the  bawlingBoat- 
swain — ntThe  Fair.  When, therefore, 
"  the  youthful  Norval,"  thus  kindly 
importuned,  had  modestly  donned  his 
Celtic  bonnet,  elevated  his  right  arm 
"according  to  order,"  and  cleared  his 
tliroat  with  a  str:  !i:'-'!h  of  Iuults  that 
struugly  denoted  micomiuon  potency 
in  the  vital  parts,  and  essayed  to  tell 
his  simple  tale  in  thestrongcst  brogue, 
a  fresh  import  from  lovely  Mullmgar, 
ever  exhibited,  beginning  his  oration 
quite  confidently  by  informing  his 
audience — 

Me  name  is  XurvU  on  the  Grampian 

you  will  not  hinder  a  merry  wag, 
although  half  choked  with  laughter, 
from  lopdly  demanding 

And  what  is  St  fiwAolomew  Fair,  my 

noWe  r 

A  question  which,  while  it  convulsed 
the  audience  in  reiterated  [)eals  of  the 
loudest  laughter,  so  completely  over- 
whelmed the  youthfiil  uninitiated 
Master  Potato,  that,  losmg  sight  com- 
pletely of  all  proper  sense  of  decorum 
and  propriety,  after  wildly  staring  at 
his  roarinjo:  and  applauding:  auditors 
as  if  he  would  have  iuui  made  an  in- 
quiry after  the  canqe-of  theur  jovial 
merriment,  his  courage  at  la.'>t  com- 
pletely forsook  him — he  felt  fairly 

confed,  and,  donning  his  bonnet*  ac^  /. 
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and  gentle  hostess  to  leam  his  story  at 
some  future  period.  Nor  did  the  fun 
end  here; — lor  his  lord^^liip,  after  be 
had  most  ingeuiously  rilled  up  the 
lapsus  occasioned  by  the  sudden  de- 
parture of  his  modest  help  at  need** 
^a  speech  which,  we  arc  sorry  to 
say,  our  prescribed  limits  wdl  not 
permit  the  iusertiun — he  successfully 
closed  the  act,  with  the  tuliowing  in- 
junction to  his  Isdy  fair,  which  en- 
closes an  hidear  not  only  of  genuine 
Smithfield  manufacture,  but  one,  we 
will  boldly  venture  to  sav,  which 
never  entered  the  brRin  of  Inmest 
Johnny  Hume,  the  ongmal  aa- 
tiior:— 

<*  Lady,  prepare  the  feast  Let  it  be  good, 

and  plenty  of  it^^ 
For  those  that  Ught^  nut  watf* 

» 

And  having  thus  issued  his  final 
comraandt  away  strutted  his  lordship 
out  of  one  side,  whilst  her  ladyship 

Irft  at  the  other,  amid  peals  of  ap- 
plause and  roaring  laughter,  which 
ahook  the  theatre  to  the  very  cause- 
way. In  the  same  happy  spirit  was 
Glenalvon  killed ;  whilst  the  newly. 
(!i'?rovcrcd  slip  of  the  heroic  Dou- 
glases had  the  honour  to  die  amid 
fibfHits  of  laughter  no  way  unworthy 
an  assembled  divan  of  that  singularly 
polite  nation  the  Ashantees.  Thus 
was  finished  a  tragedy,  to  the  infinite 
pleasure  of  the  audience,  who,  along 
with  our  own  beloved  ;  ;u  ;  v,  departed 
in  the  highest  good  humour,  the  very 
Scotchman  himself  confessing — that 
he  had  never,  in  all  his  life,  laughed 
80  hearty  at  a  tragedy  before ;  '*  but 
it's  nae  wonder  after  a',  sirs,"  he  sa- 
gaciously concluded,  "  it's  The  Fair 
night,  ye  ken,  and  the  folks  hae  a 
licht  to  be  a*  as  daft  as  either  cap  or 
stoup  can  mak  them,  in  spite  o'  a' 
the  preaching  boatswains  in  Christen- 
dom." 

Having  thus  been  the  successful 
means  of  catering  an  abundant  fund 
of  pleasure  to  his  well-pleased  party, 
the  Scotchman  was  now  looked  on  as 

no  paltry  judge  of  what  wn5>  tlie  best 
commodity  to  purchase  in  this  exten- 
sive market.  When,  therefore,  he 
proposed  a  visit  to  the  rival  menage- 
ries of  the  notorious  Wombwell  and 
his  opponent  Atkins,  which  we  firmly 
believe  was  principally  undertaken  in 
order  to  jerive  Dame  I'riHbee'a  more 
general  notion  of  the  pribcipal  objects 


of  Bitntul  htstor|r  than  she  fbrmcrlY 
poss^acd,  it  was  immediately  agreed 

to,  nmt.  con. — thus  accomplishing,  at 
litst,  the  Herculean  task  of  a  round  of 
the  Fair. 

•  Honest  Dame  Frisbee's  curiosity, 
insatiable  as  it  commonly  was,  begsin 

by  this  time  to  feel  completely  glut- 
ted; and  having  been  jo-^tletl  and 
squeezed  to  her  very  heart'd  content, 
slie  soon  prevailed  on  her  whole  party 
unanimously  to  set  about  making  the 
best  of  their  way  to  the  King's  Head* 
to  water  and  refresh,  previous  to  re- 
turning to  "  sweet  home."  This  they 
found  to  be  a  task  that  was  easier 
said  than  done,  however ;  for  lhoa|^ 
the  pavement  was  by  no  means  ao 
completely  blocked  up  as  the  area 
they  had  left,  it  was  still  sufficiently 
crowded  as  to  retard  any  ven,^  rapid 
progress.  They  were,  therefore,  once 
more  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  following  the  living  stream, 
which  moved  lazily  along  before 
them,  wliiling  away  the  time,  as  they 
moveti  slowly  onwards,  with  a  fuU 
view  of  the  endless  varieties  of  sweet 
morsels  with  which  tibie  whole  of  the 
stalls  were  stocked  to  profiiaioa. — 
4t  Perseverance  finally  ovcrcoracth," 
saith  the  adatre  ;  and  the  exemplary 
assiduity  of  honest  Dame  Frisbee 
was  at  length  rewarded  by  her  find* 
ing  herself  comfortably  seated  in  the 
warm,  crowded  puriour  of  the  Kiqg'a 
Head. 

Here  they  were  ^eeably  sur- 
prised to  iind,  that  there  was  as  little 
lack  of  amuseinent  within  doors  as 
there  had  been  without^  for  ^crs 
were  several  dancing  parties  on  the 
floor  in  full  operation,  and  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  to  the  very  attic 
story.  Having  been  prevailed  on, 
after  much  coaxing,  to  discuss  a  g^ass 
of  genuine  Old  Tom,  and  washed  it 
down  with  divers  pulls  of  Wliitbread's 
far-famed  stout.  Dame  Frisbee  con- 
fessed ?!he  felt  hersell'  so  conaiderably 
reuovated,  that  she  was  quite  like  a 
new  creature;— «Dd  almost  swors^ 
like  a  thorough-bred  Yankee,  how 
much  her  obligations  were  due  to  the 
excellent  tiffin  she  had  taken  of  the 
"  astonishingly,  mighty,  fine,  pld,  an- 
cient Tom !"  Her.  tongue  thus  fiurly 
set  a-going,  she  got  gradually  inl^D 
the  joyous  spirit  so  prevalent  in  every 
corner  of  the  room  ;  and  though  she 
knew  hut  little  of  your  high-tlying 
fashionable  morsels  of  melody,  which 
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were  merrily  quavering  all  around 
her,  she  yet  contrived  to  chime  slily 
mto  the  cfaonui  of  snch  itff  the  more 

popular  ones  as  were  known  at  her 
end  of  the  town  ; — amoni^st  which 
were — Alice  Gray,  My  oum  Blue 
StU,  and  Away  ran  the  King  qf  the 
Frmidiimm! — which  she  warbled  widi 
considerable  effect,  greatly  to  the 
edification  and  satisfaction  of  her 
loving  and  wondering  husband,  who 
vehemently  swore,  in  the  joy  of  his 
heart,  that  he  had  new  heard  her 
tone  her  "  vocal  shdl"  so  melodi- 
ously since  the  important  and  hwpgif 
day  of  their  marriage  !  llius  happy 
and  contented  with  each  other,  whilst 
the  oft-replenished  pewter-pot  went 
circling  round  the  little  coterie,  the 
time  put  on  his  seven-kaguod  boots, 
and  went  spankingly  away  so  rapidly, 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  con- 
sideration of  those  invaluable  guar> 
dians  of  the  public  morals,  the  city 
marshals'-men,  who  now  entered  the 
parloar,  and  reminded  the  joyous 
company  that  it  was  ample  time  to 
be  moving,  we  verily  believe  that  our 
light-hearted  Dame  Frisbee  would 
have  been  found  seated  there  to  this 
▼ery  moment. 

As  it  was,  she  took  to  the  road  home- 
wards, sulkily  cnoug^h  ;  and  to  shew 
that  she  was  a  true  British  subject, 
and  was  fairly  domiciled  in  the  land 
of  genuine  liberty,  since  they  would 
•lot  allow  her  to  finish  her  musical 


budget  within  doors,  she  vowed  .by 
Saint 'Bride  of  Fleet  Street!— ^her 
usual  pretty  little  oath — she  was  de- 
termined it  should  be  drained  to  the 
last  drop  without.  Ca.sting  over  in 
her  mind's  eye,  therefore,  what  of 
her  favourites  had  been  left  ontoach'* 
ed,  she  luckily  stumbled  on  the  butt- 
end  of  an  old  drinking  song  she  had 
learned  from  her  dear  Prid  in  their 
court! n?  days,  and,  mm  r&f'monif, 
immediately  struck  up  the  air,  as  she 
ascended  Holbora  Hill,  warbUnc 
sweetly  forth  the  following  beautiiiu 
and  energetic  lines, — during  the  per- 
forr!>nnre  of  which — our  own  curiosi- 
ty being  now  completely  jaded — we 
honestly  confess  we  were  so  uncourte- 
ons  as  to  take  our  final  leave  of  the 
neat  little  lively  woman,  heartily 
wishing,  however,  that  she  might  get 
safely  home  in  company  of  her  own 
dear  Prid  and  his  merry  companions, 
partake  of  a  comfortable  supper,  go  to 
bed,  and  dream  sweetly  of  liie  Fair. 

**  Oh,  here'ii  a  liealUi  to  our  noble  Hm^f 

And  to  Ae  Qneea  of  hb  hesrt} 
May  years  them  hesUh  and  happfauM 

bririf?, 

L<Mig,  luiig  before  they  part ! 
And  hare**  a  heshh  lo  oar  famve  Geneni  I 
And  to  those  that  ftagfat  with  fahn  in 

S]>  nti  I 

And  huru  s  to  the  Colonul  of  Uie  Eighty- 
eighth!— 
For  we're  nt*er  to  be  drank  sgain.'* 

S. 


THE  TAGUS. 

Oh  where  is  there  the  river,  beneath  the  sun's  bright  beam. 
That  ("in  compare  in  majesty  with  the  Tagus*  golden  stream  !— 
Far  uj>  the  hills  it  takes  its  rise,  *midst  leafy  coverts  hid. 
Then  reaches,  in  its  laughing  course,  the  spires  of  old  Madrid. 

Through  solemn  woods  it  roils  its  floods,  and  spicy  orange  bowers* 
And  washes  the  foundations  of  Toledo's  ancient  towers ; 
Unceasingly  and  tranquilly  it  flows  into  the  main. 
The  proudest  river  in  the  lands  of  Portugal  and  Spain. 

Upon  its  tide,  in  stately  joy,  a  thousand  vessels  sweep, 

WitJi  burthens  of  high  purchase,  to  the  hollow-sounding  deep. 

And  in  its  wave,  tlieir  forms  to  lave,  troop  i'ortugal's  fair  daughters. 

And  lend,  })roud  stream  !  a  radiant  gleam  of  beauty  to  thy  waters! 

Oh,  where  is  there  a  stream  so  famed  in  legend  or  romance ! 
Where  peasants  met  to  revel,  and  knights  to  break  a  lance ! 
In  Borgundy  or  Portugal,  in  France  or  in  Almayne, 
.From  the  azure-tinted  Rhone  to  the  wood-embowered  Seine. 

In  majtety  with  Tagns  stream  none  can  compare,  I  trow. 
For  its  waters  shower  blessings  as  tranquilly  they  flow. — 
And,  oh  !  that,  like  such  gentle  stream,  without  or  toil  or  strife. 

In  iMtppioess  might  glide  away  the  chaogeful  course  of  life  I  <- 
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LBTTERB  ON  WKST  lljOXAN  8LAVBKT.  BY  J.  GA1.T,  KS(i. 

TO  OiaVSE  TO»KS» 
Lbtna  I. 


Sir, 

BsvoAft  anoih^  pnbUcatioii»  Paiiia- 
meat  will  bave  again  met,  and 
peiliaps  some  more  definite  exj)larm- 
tion  will  have  been  piven  by  Govern- 
ment, of  tlie  policy  hereal'ter  to  be 
pursued  with  respect  to  that  impor- 
tant 8ubjeot,  SLAVBET^  involved  in 
the  West  Indian  question.  It  is  not 
for  fi  moment  to  he  supposed  that 
there  is  a  British  subject,  far  less  a 
British  minister,  that  will,  or  would, 
defend  the  preseiration  of  slavery 
for  its  mere  commercial  advanti^s. 
The  planters,  who  alone  are  interested 
in  it'^  continuation  at  all,  are  much 
midi epresented  when  it  is  sui^posed, 
that  they  desire  the  cuutiuuauce  of 
•lavery  for  its  own  sake.  There  may 
have  been  a  time  when  it  was  sup- 
posed, that  .^lavc-labour  was  the  only 
labour  adapted  to  tb"  climate  and 
work  ol"  tlie  West  indies  ;  and  when 
the  necessity  of  slaverv  was  defended 
on  that  plea;  bfat  snch  is  no  longer 
the  case-^jnster  notions  now  prevail, 
and  the  question,  instead  of  being 
discussed  with  respect  either  to  cli- 
mate ur  labour  is  considered  upon  a 
more  benevolent  principle.  We  are 
no  longer  afflicted  with  defences  of 
slavery  for  its  own  sake,  and  the 
commercial  benefits  arising  from  it. 
The  principle  and  right  of  all  man- 
kind to  uaiverbul  freedom  is  frankly 
admitted.  The  only  cause  of  with- 
holding .emancipation  £rom  the  slaves 
nf>w  re  ts  otUirely  ujion  the  means  for 
supporting  them  and  preventine;  them 
from  falling  into  those  evils  which 
visit  with  so  many  severities  the  lot 
of  the  labourer  in  Europe.  The  point 
to  be  determined  is  no  longer  the 
right  of  the  slave  to  be  equal  in  pri- 
vileges with  his  master — for  that  is 
admitted ;  but  to  ascertain  tliat  while 
we  dissolve  the  existing  ties  between 
them;  we  do  not  place  the  master  or 
the  slave  m  a  worse  situation  than 
that  in  which  he  stands  at  ]>resent. 

One  of  the  misfortunes  of  tins 
great  question  arises  from  its  being 
too  much  considered  with  reftrence 
to  the  slave  himself,  and  too  litUe 
with  reftirenre  to  liis  proprietor. — 
There  may  have  l;een  a  time  when 
it  was  wise  and  just  to  enlist  the 


feeling  in  the  slave's  cause,  and  when 
the  tales  of  his  miseries  and  snfferings  . 
were  fit  topics  for  popnlar  exdtement. 

to  bring  over  the  sense  and  sympa- 
thies of  the  commMu  world  to  the 
right  interests  ol  humanity.  But  that 
stern  and  sterile  timf  h&a  gone  by, 
and  vre  are  not  required  to  consider 
whether  the  blaQk-skinned  man  is  best 
adapted  to  the  broilins;  sun ;  !)ut 
oniv  how  arc  we  to  rai'^e  him  in  the 
minal  scale  of  being,  without  sinking 
himinthatofs^jiffiu-ing;  or  take  away 
the  claim  of  his  master  to  the  value 
of  his  labour,  without  making  hira 
endure  the  r<m sequences  attendant  on 
loss  anri  |Hiverty. 

The  ii^ht  of  tha  slave  to  liberty, 
is  so  umveraally  admitted,  tiiat  the 
question  is  so  iar  set  at  rest;  but 
it  does  not  follow,  while  we  grant 
this  rii:ht  to  be  indisputable,  that  ^ve 
are  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  circum- 
stances which  have  arisen  from  the 
error  in  which  it  has  been  fi>r  ages 
viewed.  In  a  practical  form  we  have 
only  to  look  at  the  existing  state  of 
things,  and  to  take  care  that,  in  re- 
ducing the  evil  of  them,  we  do  not 
trench  too  deeply  on  what -has  be- 
come neceasaty  to  the  system — that» 
is,  simply  to  say,  in  removing  what 
is  bad,  we  do  not  also  ii^ure  what  is 
good. 

in  making  this  remark,  1  intend  to 
do  so  cantiousty,  and  trust  that  my 
motive  will  be  justly  appreciated.  1 
wisli  to  exhibit  the  claims  of  the 
planters,  nay  their  rights,  in  a  cor- 
rect and  fair  point  ol  view ;  and  in 
doing  so,  I  desire,  with  every  intent 
of  justice^  to  respect  those  of  their 
slaves,  and  even  do  so,  when  I  least 
seem  to  consider  them.  Some  mea- 
sure of  efjuity  is  evidently  due  to  the 
planters,  who  have  strangely  been 
negligent  of  tfaeir  own  interests,  and 
who,  in  not  forming  themselves  into  a 
more  simultaneous  body,  have  acti^ 
without  a  due  consideration  of  the 
danger  into  which  they  are  every  day 
faster  and  deeper  laiimg. 

In  saying  then  that^  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  of  pathetic  dcclanuu 
tions  about  slavery,  nor  the  animal 
bondage  in  which  the  slaves  are  held, 

IS  saying  the  truth  with  respect  to 
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both,  and  is  perfectly  well  understood. 
Neither  Mr.  Bmugbam  nor  any  one  of 
his  party,  can  therefore  charge  their 
opponents  with  a  want  of  sympathy 
for  the  negroes.  We,  as  mueh  as  he 
or  they,  admit  the  negro's  claim  to 
an  equality  of  rights  with  his  fellow 
white  man ;  we  only  desire,  in  re- 
moving the  evils  which  have  grown 
out  of  the  existing  system  by  oar 
tDleration  of  that  ByBtem»  to  consi- 
der, that,  in  asking  for  an  abatement 
of  what  we  as  strongly  as  themselves 
admit  to  be  a  mii«nTice,  another  and 
a  greater  evil  may  uut  ensue. 

The  question  has  been  discussed 
on  so  many  points,  that  lengthened 
declamations  nn  the  evils  of  the  state 
we  would  improve,  sbnuld  now  be 
sedulously  avoided.  The  whole  at- 
tention of  the  orator  and  ^e  states- 
man should  be  directed  to  the  means 
of  preventing  the  slaves  from  fall- 
mg  into  greater  actual  distress  than 
they  are  now  exposed  to,  and  to 
avoid  extending  to  the  present  race 
of  slave-owners  the  pumshmentwhich 
was  doe  onlv  to  those  who  origi- 
l^Iy  invented  the  slavery. 

We  ought  to  tTnnk  that  the  evict- 
ing rnre  of  West  Indian  proprietors 
are,  lu  all  ret!|)ects,  innocent  of  the 
crime.  We  dionld  recall  to  mind, 
that  from  whatever  diri&ct  cause  aris- 
ing (their  own  expanded  humanity, 
or  the  c  oi  rcion  of  enlightened  men,) 
they  liave  never  ceased,  by  all  exjje- 
dient  means,  to  soften  the  condition 
of  sbtvery;  and  that  we  do  them 
great  wrong  and  injustice,  when  we 
suppose  that,  in  the  protcetion  of 
their  proj)erty,  they  are  actuated  by 
sentiments  difltTent  from  those  of 
other  men.  There  may  he  among 
them  occasional  exceptions,  but  1 
Bpeak  of  the  general  race. 

The  ca«;e  of  the  man  who  hn??  inhe- 
rited a  West  Indian  jiroiK-rtv  aiui  ne- 
groes, is  tlitfeient,  I  allow,  from  that 
of  the  purchaser  who  has  recently 
embarked  in  West  Indian  specula- 
tions ;  hnt  still  there  is  not  so  wide 
a  ditl'erenre  between  them  as  some 
people  uftect  to  draw — for  the  pur- 
chaser has  paid  for  what  he  bought. 
He  may  have  acted  to  a  certain  de- 
gree unwisely  in  giving.property  here 
for  an  interest  there,  which  cannot 
be  detmed  otherwise  than  precaiiuus 
wow  ;  but  still  he  has  the  same  gua- 
rantee in  the  justice  of  the  state, 
which  the  other  parts  of  the  empire 


enjoy.  And  if  he  has  given  more  for 
his  property  than  it  is  really  worth, 
he  must  bear  the  consequences  as 
well  as  he  can,  for  we  are  not  Justi- 
fied in  depriving  him  of  all,  merely 
because  he  was  so  imprudent  as  to 
give  too  much. 

But  what  bhall  we  give  is  now  the 
question?  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the 
last  debate  on  this  subject,  admkted 
that  compensation  to  the  planter^  is 
the  great^t  difficulty  which  Govern- 
ment sees  in  the  slave  question.  It 
is  clear  that  compensation  can  not 
be  granted  upon  the  slave  proprietors* 
estimate.  His  stake  in  ttie  property 
must  be  valued — ^first,  with  reference 
to  the  deductions  to  which  it  is  liable 
as  a  mere  commodity;  secondly,  with 
reference  to  the  deductions  to  which 
it  is  liable  by  the  process  of  Icnow- 
ledge ;  and  uirdly,  with  reference  to 
the dednctioitt  which  must  be  allowed, 
in  consequence  of  the  \ery  stir  which 
has  been  made  in  the  question,  by 
which  the  value  of  the  property  has 
been  really  impaired. 

The  amount  at  which  the  West 
Indian  intereit  may  value  their  com- 
pensation, is  very  different  from  what 
the  country  will  be  willing  to  alktw  ; 
for  the  very  outcry  which  tliey  have 
themselves  raised  as  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  their  property  by  taxation  and 
new  markets,  furnishes  an  argument 
in  diminution  of  their  claim  to  com- 
peusatiuu,  and  which  ia  every  day 
becoming  stronger,  nor  will  any 
change  in  their  condition  mend  the 
matter.  Every  year  they  admit,  that, 
from  different  causes,  their  property 
is  falling  in  value  ;  of  course,  the  fair 
induction  is,  that  every  cause  that 
tends  to  diminish  the  worth  of  their 
interest,  tends  also,  in  an  equal  de- 
gree, to  diminish  the  amount  of  ihcir 
compensation.  Upon  the  nctuMl  value 
of  their  pro]>erty  comj)ensati(>ti  may 
be  allowed,  but  the  value  is  not  to  be 
estimated  by  what  it  has  cost  tiiem, 
nor  by  what  it  would  bring,  if  the  pre- 
sent svstcm  were  continued  :  for  the 
question  now  hinges  upon  the  conti- 
nuance of  that  system ;  and  the  ques- 
tion  is,  as  far  as  the  planters  are  con- 
cerned, one  that  simply  turns  upon 
the  pivot  of  expediency.  If  they  allow 
the  property  to  remain  long  as  it  is, 
it  will  itself  fall  from  them,  and  in- 
stead of  compensation  and  a  quiet 
transit  from  a  state  of  slavery  to  one 
of  «ervitade,<^-nim«  and  desohUion, 
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and  anarchy  mttst  ensue  upoA  their 
jestates. 

But  besides  tbe  adjustment  required 

between  Government  and  the  West 
India  interest,  there  is  another  import- 
ant point  to  which  due  consideration 
onght  to  be  paid.  I  do  not  say  it  has 
been  neglected*  but  only  that  atten- 
tion enough  has  not  been  paid  to  it ; 
indeed,  I  ought  perhaps  to  add,  that  I 
have  some  knowledge  that  it  has  been, 
in  various  instances,  anxionsly  consi- 
dered, and  the  DuJie  of  Wellington 's 
raaark  in  Ptoiitment  widi  respect  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  diildrai  of 
slaves,  sho'^cd  that  hi^  (iracewas  not 
insensible  to  the  imi  iw  tjuice  of  the 
subject  to  which  I  allude.  It  is,  how> 
ever»  not  by  die  Ministeni  that  I 
would  wish  to  see  this  aflair  more 
earnestly  regtn  I ]i  ! ;  it  is  amcKDgthe 
orators  ant!  aiivocalcs  of  emancipation 
With  whom — and  tlie  remark  is  made 
with  deference  and  humility — 1  wish 
tot  the  sake  of  humanity,  their  great 
pka,  timt  this  division  of  the  subject 
were  more  deiinitely  considered. 

Their  main  object  at  present,  in- 
deed their  declared  object,  is  solely  to 
procue  freedom  for  the  slaves.  Now 
before  tliat  can  be  granted  either  in 
justice,  or  in  wisdom,  or  in  policy^  a 
ievf  questions  should  be  answered. 

Firttf  when  you  have  granted  the 
filave  liberty,  what  is  next  to  be  done. 
Can  yo«  bind  faun  to  the  estate?  per- 
haps it  wiU  not  then  answer  the  pro- 
prietors purpose  to  keep  him ;  we  are 
certain  it  will  not  do  to  keep  the  in- 
firm, the  juvenile,  or  the  aged.  Yon 
dissolve  the  ties  which  buMithem  at 
preseDt  to  the  proprietor;  yon,  hf 
procQring  them  freedom,  furnish  a 
just  ground  for  the  proprietor  to  say, 
it  is  not  I,  but  the  public  who  must 
now  provide  fur  the  incapable  slaves  ? 
I  wiU  employ  only  those  who  are  able 
to  do  my  work ;  those  who  are  no^ 
must  trust  to  the  charitable  feelings 
of  mankind.  They  nmst  seek  in  the 
Ibrm  of  alms,  that  support  which  I 
am  at  present  obliged  by  the  nature 
of  slavery  to  raise  for  l3iem.^Verily, 
if  this  division  of  the  question  be 
well  wcitrhod.  it  will  be  seen  that, 
insttati  ol  iiiiiknig  all  thi*  slaves  free, 
■we  should  prevent  the  planters  from 
granting  to  any  of  them  their  free- 
dom after  a  certain  age,  and  hold 
them  bound  to  maintain  the  children 
to  a  rerhiin  ag:o.  Thv  excclk'uce  of 
philaiitiuopy  is  a  beautiful  theme  to 


enlarge  on ;  but,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  has  not  every  man  a  right 
to  demand,  that  you  shall  show  ade- 
quate means  have  been  prepared  for 
the  sup[H?rt  of  the  atrrd  atul  w^eakly, 
the  young,  and  inhrm,  before  you 
venture  to  make  their  condition 
woRSB  i  For  it  is  a  moral  Gertainty« 
that  by  giving  merely  freedom,  yon 
will  make  their  condition  worse. 

Secrmd,  If  the  slaves,  on  receiving 
their  freedom,  do  not  choose  to  remain 
with  their  present  master,  but  leave 
his  estates  to  desolation,  in  what  way 
is  he  to  be  indemnitied  ?  You  cannot 
deny,  that  the  s(jII  of  his  estate  is  as 
much  his  own,  as  tlie  land  i'^  yours 
which  you  inhabit.  Nor  can  you  de- 
ny, that  if  those  fly  from  it  whose  la* 
boor  alone  gives  it  value,  it  will  be* 
come  of  uone^  and  that  he  will  of  ne- 
cessity be  ruined.  Now,  why  should 
you  do  this  ?  Why  should  you  give  the 
slave  leave  to  quit  his  master's  proper- 
ty-^or  in  giving  him  freedom,  that  is 
all  yon  in  fact  give — ^without  provid- 
ing for  the  indemnification  of  the 
master  ?  Why  should  you,  in  fact, 
punish  the  master  ? — ^for  such  will,  in 
efiect,  be  the  result  of  your  measure. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  the  propria* 
tor  should  be  so  tr^ted  ?  Is  there  any 
Oorrect  policy  in  permitting  the  slave 
to  turn  vagabond,  and  in  depopulat- 
ing and  rendering  valueless  the  pro- 
perty of  his  master?  It  may  be  said» 
perhaps,  that  the  instinctive  pradl- 
h'ctinns  of  man  will  prompt  the  ne- 
gro to  consiiler  his  own  wants  and 
necessities,  and  that  he  will  in  con- 
sequence net  be  00  ready  to  leave  bia 
home  as  we  suppose.  How  know  yo« 
that  ?  By  what  rule  do  you  presume 
to  suppose,  that  the  slaves  are  wiser 
and  inure  prudent  than  fi  k  t  niL  U  ;  or 
that  their  first  step,  alter  the  i  estora- 
tion  of  their  freedom,  wilt  not  be 
maiked  by  the  same  carelessness  of 
permanent  interests  that  have  brought 
so  mnrh  misery  to  the  hfiSTths  of  the 
European  labourers  i 

TMrd,  hme  yon  soAeiently  .eoa- 
aidered,  that,  uiMler  the  eiisHng  sys- 
tem, the  slaves  are  carefully  tended 
by  their  proprietors  ;  that  their  sick- 
ness, t'loir  wants,  and  thfir  arridents, 
are  uli  under  his  su|>eriuleiidence ; 
and  that  he  is  bound  to  be  watchful 
of  them  by  the  strongest  tie  that  can 
bind  mimkind — his  own  interest  ?  Do 
you  not  intend,  that,  for  this  almost 
parental  solicitude,  you  should  sub- 
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Btitute  something  cquivnlent  to  tlic 
cold  care  of  parish  oiiicerd  ?  Have 
you  sufficiently  considered  by  whom 
these  officers  are  to  be  appoiQ|ed?  If 
by  the  election  of  the  slaves  them- 
sc-lvc-^,  arc  the  slaves,  1  would  ask,  in 
a  coudiUon  to  exercise  this  elective 
liuiction?  I'thmk  not  But,  without 
rcfevenoe  to  oty  indiyidnal's  opinion, 
I  woal^  say — Uien,  if  you  1  tit  end  to 
name  the  officers,  yon  but  change 
the  slave  of  the  private  man,  who  is 
responsible  to  the  opinion  of  the 
worM  for  bis  condact»  into  the  slave 
of  the  public.  And  when,  I  would 
inquire,  has  it  been  fcnind,  that  the 
public  ever  did  its  duty  so  well  to 
itself,  as  the  private  man  to  hi&  own 
interest?  Besides,  what  right  have 
you  to  make  thu  change  ?  What  bu- 
siness  have  you  to  meddle  with  the 
slave's  affairs  at  all  ?  When  you  have 
given  him  fn'cdom,  you  have  no  right 
to  move  iarther — all  beyond  is  imper- 
tinence and  obtnision !  Yon  make 
him,  from  a  slave,  a  labourer;  and 
the  difference  between  the  two  condi- 
tions consists  in  his  hcinp:,  a.s  a  slave, 
already  under  a  master,  who  has  tlie 
strongest  ties  to  protect  him,  and  be- 
coming a  common  daily  labourer, 
whoae  only  protectors  are  parish  of- 
ficers. Has  all  tlii^  I)(  en  duly  consi- 
dered ?  Has  it  been  considered,  thnt 
at  present  there  is  neither  poor-rates 
nor  poor  in  the  West  Indies,  of  the 
kind  we  understand  by  the  terms  in 
this  country?  Have  you  reflected  that, 
with  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes, 
you  propose  to  introduce  both,  and 
mstantaneouely  ?  Has  it  been  duly 
considered  whit  must  of  necessity  be 
the  conseqnenceof  this  state  of  things  ? 
Is  there  any  9iich  difference  in  the 
constitution  of  ihv  ncerfi's  state  of 
mind,  that  he  will  bear  hardship  and 
nrrration  better  than  the  white  man? 
Is  there  any  reason  to  expect,  when 
you  have  taken  away  his  means  of  sub- 
sistence— for  you  propose  to  do  even 
that,  and  to  subvert  him  to  starva- 
tion— ^that  he  will  be  more  docile  un- 
der affliction  than  his  white  brother  ? 
It  implies  but  the  shallowest  pity  to 
nr[ruc  for  emancipation,  when  you 
arc  exposing  him  m  fact  to  the  great- 
est of  evils — friendless  poverty !  The 
question  you  propose  in  giving  free- 
dom, is  to  substitute  that  for  icf^ 
latcd  servitude.  Deny  it  if  you  will, 
no  more  than  reprulated  servitude  can 
be  made  of  the  West  India  slaTery 


and  for  it  you  propose  to  sui>stitute 
tiie  horrors  of  unregarded  and  un- 
tended  poverty. 

J^burM.  But  there  is  another  quea* 
tion  of  many  bearings  more  im[)ort« 
ant  than  all  these,  if  the  net^rt)e9, 
with  a  juster  apprehension  of  their 
circumstances  tlian  may  be  judici- 
ously allowed  to  them,  consent  to  re* 
main  on  the  estates  of  their  masters, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  after  they  shall 
have  received  their  freedom,  as  they 
are  at  present,  by  whom  are  the 
helplessamong  them  to  be  supported ? 
If  you  expect,  by  the  other  negroes* 
then  it  must  be  by  taxing  them. 
Now,  can  the  mere  labourer  pay  any 
taxes  ?  It  is  true,  that  between  the 
price  of  his  labour  and  the  value  of 
what  be  produces,  there  is  a  vast 
difference,  and  that  this  difiVrcnce 
constitutes  the  fund  from  which  his 
enif)Ioyer*s  capital  and  income  is 
derived ;  but  it  is  not  by  taxing  the 
labourer  that  you  are  to  reach  it. 
You  must  go  to  the  employer ;  you 
must  just  do  for  the  negroes  in  the 
West  Indic*  what  vou  do  in  Kngland 
for  the  coauuon  poor  man.  Now  what 
right  or  claim  is  there  on  you  to  do 
this?  Doyon  sufficiently  consider  the 
consequences — the  thorouf^  blacks 
guard  course  of  the  proceedings  you 
jnopose  to  yourselves?  Surely  not. 
i  hink  on  them — FiA8T,you  propose  to 
deprive  the  master  of  hw  slaves,  after 
having  for  ages  sanctioned  his  pto^ 
perty  in  them.  Sboondly,  you  pro- 
pose to  reduce  the  value  of  his  pro- 
perty in  the  estates  where  he  em- 
ploys them  ;  and  Thirdly,  you  pro- 
pose that  what  remains  shall  be  still 
farther  reduced  by  taxing  him  with 
the  maintenance  of  those  very  slaves 
whom  you  have  taken  from  him? 
Is  tliis  consistent  with  law,  with  good 
government,  or  witih  hnntanity  ?— 
Unless  you  can  keep  the  estates  up 
at  their  present  maiimum  of  produce, 
do  you  not  commit  a  grievous  in- 
justice in  meddling  with  them  at  all? 
We  demand  to  know  wherefore  it  is 
that  you  dare  to  meddle  with  them? 
It  may  be  quite  competent  for  the 
West  Indian  interest  to  be  amena- 
ble tn  'znnd  advice,  but  surely  under 
no  pica  of  right  can  ^ou  have  any 
authority,  as  society  is  coostitiiledL 
to  take  the  management  of  his  pro>- 
perty  into  your  handa. 

Hrantin t  hat  slavery  is  in  itself  a 
deplorable  thiog — ^will  you  tell  us  by 
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what  right  you  venture  to  touth  it. 
It  lies  many  thousand  miles  from 
your  gates,  it  a&ects  sot  you — ^tt  «ven 

minister?  to  your  comforts.  Tr  ll  us 
then  why  it  is  that  yoii  presume  to 
think  of  changing  it.  You  have  uo 
more  to  do  with  West  Indian  pro- 
perty, than  the  negroeshave  todo  with 
the  farms  and  granges  of  Yorkshire. 
Look  how  you  woiild  pondor,  were  a 
pang  of  black  ftliuws  tu  come  from 
Jamaica,  and  re<juire  to  see  by  what 
tenures  tfrid  charters  the  •lands  in 
Yorkshire  are  held.  Yon  may  smile 
at  the  hvnothesis—  von  may  even  call 
it  al)sur<l — but  neither  your  smiles 
nor  your  accu!»atiou&  can  change  the 
nature  of  the  truth.  Hie  negroes  haye 
just  as  much  right  to  question  you 
about  the  charters  of  your  estates,  as 
you  have  to  qu(»stiori  their  masters 
about  their  right  to  them. 

Perhaps  you  will  uublushingly 
uvow,  sympathy  for  your  impudence. 
I  dare  say  you  will,  you  are  capable 
enough  of  th  fit,  I  dr?Ty  the  existence 
of  any  natural  l  i-  ht  ilial  one  man 
has  to  afi'ect  the  cunditiuu  uf  another ; 
moreover,  did  the  ncproesof  the  West 
Indies  come  to  you  with  any  complaint 
of  their  condition  }  No ;  you  m  no 
ehape  or  form  can  n«»8ert  they  ever 
<lid.  Then  what  sent  you,  in  the 
garb  of  theoretical  argumentators^ 
trooping  across  the  Atlantic,  to  ag. 
^uvate  the  hardships  of  their  con- 
dition ;  hardships  to  wliich  all  flesh 
is  heir,  but  which  the  netrroes  are 
•are  more  exempt  from  than  any  other 
hody  of  the  labduring  class  }  I  deny 
your  right  to  interfere  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  negroes,  or  any  numbo' 
of  mankind  ;  arid  I  claim  from  your 
justice,  that,  before  you  think  of 
emancipation,  you  think  Jimi  of  in- 
demnification to  their  masters,  and 
gnond  of  providing  for  themseWes, 
that  they  «hall  not  suffer  rrcater 
hardships  than  those  from  wliicli  you 
would  remove  them.  Are  you  aware 
of  what  you  are  doing  ?  What  is  the 
liberty  you  propose  to  give?  Describe 
it,  that  we  may  know  something  of 
ita  nature,  for  you  cannot  but  know, 
that  if  vou  iniure  the  interests  of  the 
planters,  antl  deteriorate  tlit;  condition 
of  the  negroes,  you  will  be  guilty  of 
«  great  crime.  You  must  learn  that 
the  liberty  you  speak  of  giving,  will 
not  open  the  do<u  to  greater  evils ; 
and  you  must  not,  in  fancying  that 
from  that  liberty  there  may  not  arise 


a  demon  to  haunt  and  upbraid  your- 
selves. Every  instance  of  poverty 
and  distress  which  may  spring  from 
your  emancipation,  will  be  evidence 

of  vour  own  guilt ;  every  instance  of 
hloodshed  whidi  may  spi  iiii;  from 
your  thoughtless  philanthropy,  will 
be  laid- at  your  threshoM.  Disguise 
your  crime  as  yoii  may,  you  must, 
in  your  own  hearts,  stand  convirtrd 
of  being  the  authors  of  the  murders, 
that,  iu  your  idly  good  nature,  yon 
are  hatching  for  the  desolation  of  the 
West  Indies  ?  But,  while  I  say  this 
strongly,  I  say  it  witlvnit  sorrow.  I 
am  as  anxious  to  sec  the  negroes  raised 
to  freedom  as  you  are ;  but  1  do  not 
think  it  is  so  easy  a  labour  as  many 
among  you  seem  to  ima^ne.  It-  is 
not  doing  a  little  wrong  for  a  great 
good.  >tecause  the  good  to  the  rncc 
you  i)ro{)o.se  to  beuerit  is  not  oIm  ioujs, 
while  the  wrong  is  very  certain. 
'  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the 
scope  of  this  argument  would  prevent 
the  negroes  from  ever  being  free.  I 
reject  the  caveat — I  only  say  that  a 
state  of  freedom  may  be  much  worse 
to  them  than  tiieir  present' servitudes 
It  is  for  you  to  prove  that  it  sball 
not.  And  my  anxieties  go  to  the  ex- 
tent, and  no  farther — that  yon,  before 
risking  your  experiment — make  only 
such  provisiouit  agaim>t  inevitable 
evils  as  will  serve  to  justify  you  for 
what  you  hazard.'  To  dp  this.  In 
common  honesty,  surely,  you  can 
have  no  objection.  If  you  refuse  it, 
then  you  must  consider  yourselves  as 
deficient  in  common  honesty,  for  the 
precautions  I  require  ai'e  necessary, 
and  the  refusal  to  provide  for  there 
can  only  be  ascribed  to  some  delete- 
rious principle  which  should  never 
be  allowed  to  have  any  place  in  hu- 
man aflairs,  and  which' it  is  the  bufK 
ness  of  law  and  education  to  lesEen 
araon^  the  human  rare. 

It  is  not  8ulhr]en<^ly  considered  by 
the  advocates  oi  euuiacipatioo,  tha^- 
the  diange  they  propose  is  nothing 
less  than  to  revolutionize  the  total 
condition  of  ^e  negroes.  Among  the  ' 
leaders,  I  do  not  say  that  they  neg- 
lect this  entirely,  I  only  venture  to 
think  that  it  is  nut  regarded  with  that 
solicitude*  and  prospective  anxiety 
which  it  ought  to  be.  You  msy  give 
them  liberty,  but  what  will  you  give 
them  more ;  for  all  tlic  freedom  you 
prd|)ose  to  give,  will  do  nothing  to- 
worIs  their  suppoi  t,  and,  (or  th«ir 
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8«p|X»tyott  ought  to  provide.  It  has 
sometimes  been  said,  nor  is  the  arga** 

raent  untenable,  that  you  should  pass 
them  first  from  the  state  of  slavery  to 
the  cond^on  of  serfs.    And  perhaps 
the  conne  of  nature  points  to  this  as 
your  only  means  of  properly  amelio- 
rating their  state,  if  that  can  be  called ' 
amelioration  which  removes  them 
from  the  condition  of  servants,  con- 
stantly employed  by  one  master,  to 
that  of  precarions  labonren,  who 
have  no  regular  master^  nor  any  abidr 
ing  place.    But  it  is  one  of  the  arts 
to  which  the  friends  of  emanrijiation 
have  recourse,  not  to  offer  any  plau 
for  the  Itttuie  regulation  of  the  negro.  * 
They  seek  only  to  obtain  the>  Partia- 
mentary  declaration  of  their  freedom, 
and  leave  to  chance  the  ameliora- 
tion, as  they  call  it,  wliich  will  arise 
thereafter.  This,  tliough  it.  involves 
a  great  offence  against  society,  I  do 
not  call  altogether  fraud — becanst  it 
is  founded  on  an  opinion  that  Govern- 
ment is  so  strong  that  the  neccssar)^ 
remedies  will  easily  be  supplied  ;  but 
this  i&  the  very  point  at  issuL — Go- 
vernment may  be  strong  enough,  and 
all  that  you  present  to  the  advocste, 
and  the  country  is  willing  to  go  so 
far  with  you,  is  to  recommend  to  Go- 
vernment to  proceed  in  a  gradual 
conise  to  the  emancipation— does 
either  the  people  or  thetvovemment 
vow  r^cct  thu}  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, their  desire  and  endeavour  to 
accomplish  it,  with  a  right  icfrard  to 
the  interests  of  the  slave  and  his 
owner.  The  question  is.no  longer 
whetiber  the  slave  shall  be  free,  but 
when  you  hnve  rrsf)b,  c d  to  give  him 
frecfJom,  iu  what  way  shall  he  enter 
upon  the  boon  ?   Yes,  boon,  you  call 
it,  even  while  every  thing  shows  that 
it  IS  a  risk. 

Something  may,  in  the  mean  time* 
be  gained  towards  your  object,  by 
converting  the  slave  to  tlie  serf.  By 
taking  him  from  under  that  mastcr- 
dom  under  which  he  groans,  to  use 
the  injudicious  language  of  those  who 
would  amend  his  state,  jmd  placing 
him  a  fixture  on  the  soil — creating 
him  a  jiortion  of  the  estate,  which  is 
already  the  scene  of  his  toil  and  the 
kcality  of  his  home.  By  this  step, 
certainly,  some  of  the  many  difficul- 
ties which  environ  the  desire  to  give 
him  liberty,  are  got  over;  lor,  *:up- 
posing  him  raised  to  the  condition  of 
the  serf,  you  are  not  bound  to  provide 
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fox  a  lotat  revolution  in  his  conditKm* . 
You  are  not  obliged  to  look  to  hb 
companions  who  arc  disabled  by  acci- 
dent or  age  from  continuing  to  work, 
or  to  those  who,  on  account  of  tjieit 
youth  are'unfit.  *rhe  estate  on  which 
they  live,  must,  in  that  case,  main- 
tain them,  and  it  docs  that  at  present. 
You  have  only  to  have  respect  to  two 
things.    By  uniting  the  slaves  to  the 
estate,  you  diminish  the  value  of  the 
property  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  to 
that  extent  you  are  bound  by  aljl  Uw 
and  cquitv  to  make  cnmpmsation  to, 
the  proprietors.  You  cannot  in  pro- 
bity refuse  it — you  cannot  d^ny  it^ 
wi&out  shaking  even  the  foundatipna. 
of  your  own  property. 

The  first  thing,  therefor^  that  you 
have  to  consido-  is  this  compensa^ 
sation. 

Now,  in  what  way  is  it  to  be  raised. 
Is  it  by  the  United  Kingdom  alone? 
—Will  that  be  just?  Does  not  the' 

question  affect  the  whole  empire  as 
much  as  the  United  Kingdom  ^  If  it 
does  so,  should  not  tlie  whole  empire 
contribute  accorduigly  ?  But  in  what 
way,  otherwise  than  by  a  tax,  can 
the  contribution  be  raised— -and  how 
can  you  tax  the  whole  empire  by  Par- 
liament, since  you  have  given  to  so 
many  provinces  L^ialatures  of  their 
own,  and  have  renounced,  and  by 
statute  too,  the  right  which  you 
once  conceived  yourselves  to  possess^ 
of  taxing  the  Colonies? 

These  are  some  of  the  obstacles  you 
have  to  encounter,  before  you  can 
provide  that  contribution  for  the  in- 
demnification that  must,  in  raising 
the  slave  to  the  sorf,  be  provided.—* 
Have  you  duly  reflected  on  all  tliese? 
lliey  may,  in  a  general  fonn,  have 
risen  to  your  imagination ;  but  the 
vast  details  which  they  involve,  you 
cannot  have  weighed  with  diat  anx- 
ious r^ard  which  they  .so  justly 
merit. 

No  dpubt  some  of  these  difficulties 
may  be  obviated,  by  the  United  King- 
dom undertaking  of  herself  and  from 
her  own  means,  to  indemniiy  the  , 

Planters  for  the  deterioration  you 
prctpose  to  inflict  on  their  -tales, 
iiut,  has  the  notion  ever  been  openly, 
frankly,  and  fairly  brought  before  the 
public— Were  it  so,  would  it  be  at 
once  acceded  to  ?  Would  not  rathor 
the  question  then  be— In  what  shall 
the  measure  improve  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  slave? — ^What  answer 
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can  you  give?.  Will  it  not  be  "in 
nothing  r"  and  if  yon  will  ttill  be 
ftSrer,  will  it  not  rather  be,    we  are 

surp  it  will  he  in  nothing  in  improve- 
ment:, and  wc  tt  ar  \t  may  be  some- 
thing of  a  different  kind You  must 
provide  officers  equivalent  to  those  of 
perishee,  to  lee  that  the  serfs  are  pro- 
perly regarded,  and  that  die  estates 
are  equitably  taxed  for  the  support  of 
the  incapable.  These  oflBcers  must 
be  paid  for  their  time — a  larger  fund 
than  what  la  absohitely  rec^uisite  for 
the  incapable,  must  be  raised — ^and 
labour  must  be  heavier  taxed.  In 
those  countries  where  serfshi7>  exists, 
—in  Russia,  for  instance — this  has 
grown  in  many  places  to  so  great  a 
burden,  that  the  proprieton,  to  be 
rid  of  itf  have  given  their  serfs  free- 
dom. But  -^^ill  the  existence  of  it  is 
not  so  afflicting  as  our  slavery  to 
humanity!  llus  is  not  easily  con- 
ceivable ;  for  it  does  not  very  essen- 
tially differ  from  slavery,  to  live  al- 
ways  on  the  same  **  patenial  spot  of 
ground/*  without  the  power  of  mov- 
ing from  it,  and  of  being  removed 
irom  it  at  tlie  pleasure  of  another. 
We  mistake,  the  feelings  of  mankind, 
when  we  suppose  that  lliose  of  the 
laborious  class  have  any  very  ele- 
vated notions  on  this  subject.  Their 
toil,  their  drudgery,  their  ever  gro- 
velling in  the  earth,  has  a  moral 
effect  upon  their  degradation;  and 
^ey  have  no  ideas  of  a  condition  be- 
yond the  difFerenro  !iet\veen  labour 
and  rest.  Their  faculties  are  ab- 
sorbed with  present  cares ;  and  if  he 
finishes  his  task  without  oppression, 
it  b  all  the  poor  man  thii^  of.  Bat 
I  abstain  from  appealing  to  tbe  feel- 
ings ;  i  shall  only  refer  to  the  fact 
that,  in  innumerable  instances,  there 
aru  many  tillers  of  the  ground  in 
England  who  have  for  ages,  for  cea* 
turies,  remained  without  obligation 
on  the  lands  where  their  fathers  suc- 
cessively drew  breath  ;  and  yet  these 
constitute  the  foundations  of  the  frinrv 
of  their  country.  There  are  no  sias 
among  them.  There  are  none  so  hum- 
ble as  serfs ;  and  yet  such  is  the  force 
of  habit,  and  such  the  nature  of  man, 
that  they  vohmtarily  remain  in  that 
state  of  homely  villeinage!  But  to 
return^ 

Supposing  the  slave  raised  to  the 
condition  of  the  serf,  and  the  estate 
he  lives  upon  made  liable  for  hh  po- 
verty ;  and  on  account  of  the  difiicui- 


ties  of  p]:oviding  otherwise,  the  United 
Kingdom  has  consented  to  indemntiy 
the  planters,  and  that  taxes  are  to  be 

raised — contrnrv  to  "  all  justice — to 
pay  this  indeiimification — Will  the 
evil  end  there ;  for  I  am  here  consi- 
derii^  the  very  smallest  step  that  can 
be  taken  towards  emancipation  ? 

In  what  will  that  step  alter  the 
condition  of  the  slave  ?  Will  the 
slave  be  better  as  a  «erf  than  as  he 
was — will  he  eat  and  drink  better- 
will  he  be  a  higher  moral  bebg» 
will  he  execute  any  one  function  of 
his  nature  better  ?  AVho  is  it  that  will 
answer  th.it  question  in  the  affinna- 
tive ?  W  ho  is  it  that  will  not  rather 
say,  that,  being  removed  from  under 
tile  anperintendiaice  of  »  master,  who 
is  interested  in  his  good  behaviour, 
the  chance  is,  he  will — vchcn  left  to 
himself— sink  lower  in  the  scale  of 
bcmg  and  the  circumstances  of  con- 
dition. Wire  this  probability  coa- 
sidered,  as  it  oagjht  to  be,  wodd 
there  be  so  much  clamour  about 
giving  freedom  to  the  sHve'?  ?  and 
would  there  not  be  somr  (hiuht  that 
it  is  not  with  his  relative  condition 
witiL  his  master  Aat  we  have  to  do, 
bnt.to  turn  our  attention  to  his 
moral  condition?  Has  this  ever  been 
properly  done  ?  Has  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  negro  ever  been  pro- 
perly considered  apart  from  hi^  phy- 
sical and  poli^cal  condition?  It  la 
for  those  who  so  strennously  cry  for 
his  frc  cdom,  to  answer  the  question  ; 
but  tlu  rc  in  one  point  in  which  the 
discrimination  applies  to  my  present 
purpose,  and  which  I  do  not  think 
baa  ever  been  thoronghly  viewed  as  it 
oaght  to  be. 

Suppose  we  disregard  altogether 
the  physical  circumstances  of  the 
slave,  and  attend  only  to  his  political 
•itoatkm,  I  would  ask,  in  what  respect 
is  he  different  from  milliona  of  other 
human  beings  who  live  in  England — 
the  freest  land  of  all  the  world— with- 
out political  privilecre  or  franchise  ?  I 
will,  however,  go  farther,  aud  grant 
that  slavery  oi3y  toleratss  aj^mal 
existence,  and  that  policy  regards  the 
slave  only  as  an  animal  capable  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  work.  That  it 
holds  him  to  be  void  of  all  intellect — 
to  be  even  in  his  affections  and  appe* 
tites  sabiect  to  his  mluter.  ToW  the 
merest  thing  of  annnal  being  that  can 
exist.  I  will  even  go  farther,  and  Grant 

that  there  was  a  time  when  he  wa$ 
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not  onh'  94y,  hni  oven  !iis  very  life  at 
the  pleubuit*  t^t  hin  owner.  Now,  if 
we  take  his  life  from  his  Qwner,  and 
plafce  k  under  the  gen^l  protectum 
<if  Ibe  law,  we  improve  his  conditidn 
—do  "we  not  ?  and  that  }^a^  born  done. 
We  have  even  gone  farther,  and  re- 
stricted the  power  of  his  proprietor  to 
a  certain  number  of  laahetf  for  domes- 
tic offences,  a|ld  in  lius  raepect  his 
condition  is  improved,  and  he  is  thus 
Ti^nret  the  nhtural  state.  But  why 
bhouiil  this  power,  even  in  its  rem- 
nant, be  allowed  tu  icMiain  I  Why 

Bhould  we  not  take  fte  power  of  pn*  ' 
nisbment  away  entirely,  and  say  to. 

the  owner,  you  shall  not  inflict  any 
punishment  at  all;  but  if  you  have 
matter  of  offence  to  complain  of,  you 
shall  go  before  the  proper  triboEkal, 
whq  shall  investigate  toe  charge, 
and  order  punishment  accordingly. 
Would  not  this  make  an  important 
change  in  the  political  condition  of 
the  slave,  and  why  should  it  not  be 
done?  >3tit  thenr  are 'many  eitaa^ 
tions  in  life  to  which  the  slave  ou^t 
to  be  admitted  ;  and  that  of  being  a 
witness  in  every  case  is  one.  Tliis, 
you  will  say,  is  gmnted';  but  he  has 
not  intelligence  enough — ^then  give 
Jihn  that  intelligence  oy  iiistroction 
to  qualify  him,  and  the  objection  pe- 
rishes.   Well,  suppose  him  to  have 
received  that  instruction,  he  is  still  a 
slave ;  but,  without  enU  eaching  on 
his  slavery,  if  yon  ivB»  him  into'tiie 
dignity  of  evidence — in  what  will  he 
be  deficient,  more  than  nu)?t  men  ? 
Having  raised  him  so  far,  is  there 
any  objection,  in  reason,  to  his  ex- 
ercising the  power  of  voting  on  any 
occasion  ?  Yes,  yon  will  say,  becaose 
tliat  powelr  la  Eegolated  by  the  pos- 
session of  propertv.    But  not  uni- 
formly, I'woiild  anssvcr  ;  and  yet  so 
far  it  is  the  easier  regulated,  for  you 
have  only  to  dedare  the  slaves  capa- 
ble of  holding  proi)erty  independently 
of  their  owners,  and  you  remove  this 
objection,   lu  a  word,  what  is  there 
in  the  eyje  of  the  law  which  should 
prevent  the  slave  from  enjoying  all 
th^  political  privileges  of  Engfish- 
men»  and  yet  still  he  a  slave — still  be 
*  responsible  to  his  proprietor  for  so 
much  of  his  time  a-s  is  due  to  hira  ? 
But,  say  you,  he  is  responsible  to 
him  for  all  Jlis  time?  It  is,  I  acknow- 
lege,  theoretically  so^bnt  it  is  not  so 
practically — nor  ran  it  in  nature  be, 
in  as  much  as  tha  strength  of  one 


man  diflfera  from  thnt  of  nnothcr,  and 
in  as  much  as  there  wouid  be  an  in-  ' 
justice  in  making  one  man  work  more 
than  another,   in  the  vfty  natore  of 
tilings  tne  slave-owner  must  so  ap- ' 
portion  his  work  nmongst  his  slaves 
that  they  shall  all  work  alike — not 
according  to  their  respective  strength, 
bat  simply  all  alike.   If  doobt  exist 
as  to  tius,  let  the  truth  be  established 
by  law,  and  what  then  becomes  of 
slavery — nothins:  more  than  with 
what  we  sec  in  all  our  servants  every 
day — the  obligation  of  humanity — 
"  In  labour  shaft  thou  toil  all  the 
days  of  thy  life" — ^with  an  obligation 
to  remain  on  the  estate  of  his  n^vncr ; 
an  obligation  which  slavery  has  en- 
tailed for  a  season.  We  cannot  uudo 
what  is  done — ^We  have  tokMled  sla- 
very till  it  has  actually  become  apart 
of  the  human  systtmj  and  we  would 
ask.  If  the  process  suggested  here  is 
not  a  humaner'  and  an  easier  work 
than  what     proposed  by  emancipa- 
tion. 

I  wotdd  raiae  l]ie  slave  to  an  equa- 
lity in  all  moral  and  political  rights 
witli  his  fellow  subjects  ;  but,  at  least, 
till  we  saw  a  clearer  prospect  before 
us,  I  would  not  touch  that  condition 
which  is  'essential  to  his  physical 
well-being.   He  should  still  remain 
bound  to  do  a  certain  labour  for  his 
o^vne^,  and  bound  to  remain  on  his 
estate  till  he  received  his  owner's  as- 
sent to  qdit  it.  Itie  hardship  of  these 
conditions  must  be  supposed  no  more 
than  equivalent  for  the  support  and 
tendance  in  the  meantime  received. 
By  an  arrangement  of  this  sort  we 
would  leave  the  condition  of  the  slave 
.and  bis  owner  in  a  grestt  measore  to 
themselves,  and  we  would  grant  to 
the  shivo  all  that  political  justice  can 
demand  of  us — which  is,  to  give  the 
slave  every  privilege  of  man  con- 
sistent witii  safety  to  himself,  and 
the  vested  interests  and  comforts  of 
the  world,  and  especially  of  his  owner. 

I  won  Id  not  push  this  great  ques- 
tion, however,  to  its  elements ;  I 
would  only  argue  for  it  as  the  world 
is  at  present  cofistitated.  We  cannot 
go  back,  we  must  take  the  existing 
state  of  things;  and,  without  chang- 
ing them  by  any  immediate  proceed- 
ing, our  attention  should  be  directed 
to  prevent  an  increase  of  evil  from 
timn.  This  we  can  do-<»bttt  we  are 
not  so  sure  that  we  mav  increaj^e  t1\i' 
good}  for  we  see  that,' inj^l^Ui^ 
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change,  we  must  provide  for  many 
casualties  that  were  not  obvious  when 
our  atteutioQ  was  led  to  the  ev  ik. — 
F^rliapB  fht8«1ioiild  be  more  plainly 
gbted.  Thus-- 

We  find  slavery  existing  in  the 
West  Indies.  Wc  may  or  may  not 
isnow  how  it  has  happened  to  come 
there ;  but  we  acknowledge  that  sla- 
very it  contrar}'  to  the  rights  of  man, 
and  to  the  privileges  of  all  who  live 
imder  the  British  laws,  ancl,  there- 
fore, it  should  be  put  an  end  to.  13 ut 
when  we  come  to  exai^iue  the  state 
of  aodetj  which,  by  once  having  been 
inattentive  to  tbt  baleful  effects  of 
slavpr\-,  has  grown  up  with  it  and 
out  of  it,  wc  dare  not  attempt  that 
restoration  of  rights  to  tlic  slave, 
which  had  at,  the  first  glance  appear- 
ed 80  undoubted,  and  which  in  evei^ 
case  we  cannot  but  admit  to  be  hia 
inherent  property  ;  because  w^e  see 
that  w^e  are  as  strict! v  obliged  to  re- 
flect on  the  cuasct^ucuces  that  may 
enane  to  oAera,  as  well  as  to  the 
slave.  We  have  to  reflect  on  the  con- 
sequences that  may  ensue  to  his  own- 
er, and  on  them  also  which  may  iwo- 
bably  ensue  to  ourselves ;  and  this 
consideration  it  is  which  obliges  us 
to  regard  the  question  of  emandiMu 
tion  as  one  that  must  be  treated  of 
gtadually,  and  regarded  less  with  rc- 
spert  to  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
luuudcd,  than  on  the  expediency  of 
improving  the  intelligence  of  the  slave 
beiore  we  raise  him  to  greater  inde- 
pendence. Tlie  right  of  the  slave  to 
be  raised  to  that  independence  cannot 
be  a  subject  of  discussion,  at  least  it 
should  not ;  but  the  elevation  of  his 
moral  state  is  an  open  field,  and  the 
mode  of  best  cultivating  it  is  a  fair 
and  legitimate  topic  of  controversy. 
It  ought  not,  however,  to  he  left  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  one  party.  The 
slaves  themselves  have  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  the  question ;  and  yet,  in  our 
philanthropy,  we  do  not  much  reflect 
on  this.  We  never  fairly  place  be- 
fore them  their  present  condition,  nor 
direct  their  aflections  to  the  cuurbe 
wbich  existing  circumstances  Icindly 
bear  towards  them.  We  cry  out, 
**  Slavery!"  and,  in  the  reiteration  of 
that  detested  word,  we  think  enough 
has  been  said  to  convey  a  just  no- 
tion to  them  of  their  estate.  But 
this  is  not  a  fair  course.  Slavery Jias 
many  shades  of  diiFerence  ;  and  there 
iB  no  justcr  simiiarity  between  IQbe 


present  state  of  the  "West  Indies  and 
what  it  was  forty  years  ago,  than 
there  is  between  that  of  Rome  under 
the  Popes  and  under  the  Constils; 
and  thus  it  is  that  the  question  itself, 
has  been  changed.  It  is  no  longer  fair 
to  consider  it  as  it  was  considered 
when  it  first  l)ecame  a  topic  of  Par- 
liamentary discussioja.  llie  condition 
of  the  slave  has  since  that  psriod  been  . 
so  attered— been  so  improved-4hat 
the  question  now  at  issue  may  be  sud 
to  bear  the  impression  of  a  new  cha- 
racter. The  slave  proprietors  have  feJt  . 
the  humaner  influence  of  more  liberal 
tiroes,  and  they  no  longer  exact  that 
submission  from  their  slaves  which 
was  once  allowed  to  them— once 
Yielded  In'  the  slaves  themselves,  and 
accorded  to  them  by  the  general  world. 
I  say  by  the  slaves  themselvea  em- 
phatically, because  the  cliange  wHich 
has  taken  place  on  the  slaves  has  not 
been  at  all  sutHcientlv  retrarded.  In- 
teiligeucc,  and  juster  idea^^  uf  things, 
has  spread  even  t9  them;  and  we 
have  no  longer  to  deal  vrith  the  same 
animals  that,  a  few  years  ago,  filled 
the  West  India  islands.  Still,  they 
arc  vcr\'  low  as  compared  with  Euro-  ■ 
peans,  and  we  admit  as  much;  but 
they  ase  not  so  low  as  they  were. 
They  have  risen  in  the  scale  of  intel- 
ligent beings ;  and  if  this  be  not  duly 
estimated  as  respects  the  d^ree,  we 
shall  most  egregiously  err. 

It  may  be  true,  that  the  negroes  aie 
not  all  alike  in  all  the  ishuids.  That 
in  some  they  are  a  more  tractable 
race  than  in  others ;  but  still  that 
does  not  afFect  the  question,  fur  it 
never  could  be  said  that  they  were  ever 
aU  alike.  In. some  islands  abetter 
policy  prevails  than  in  others,  and 
that  makes  the  difference  contended 
for;  yet  in  what  does  it  afFect  the 
question  farther,  than  that  there  !» 
more  still  to  be  done,  which  it  must 
be  allowed  only  serves  to  multiply 
the  difficulties  of  the  question,  and 
to  increase  the  objects  of  our  soli- 
citude :  for  it  manifestly  shows  that 
tiiu  &amc  nde  is  not  applicable  to  the 
condition  of  all. 

Among  other  popular  errors  involved 
in  this  question  is  a  general  holief, 
especially  in  the  country  pom  ns  of 
the  kingdom,  that  the  West  Indian 
proprietors  are  somewhat  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  from  the  nit  of  man- 
kind, lliis,  of  course,  is  not  the 
opinion  of  the  enlightened  part  of  tht 
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oommimity,  Imt  still  it  bebngB  to  a 
namerooA  body  of  the  people  whom 

it  -ivould  not  he  fair  to  leave  in  their 
darkness.  It  is  supposed  by  them, 
that  the  planters  are  more  ruthless 
than  other  Christiana ;  thfit  they  re- 
gard widi  liaraher  tyta  and  more  in-' 
dment  spirits  the  condnd  of  their 
slaves,  than  can  be  mucli  beyonrl  the 
present  time  endured,  and  that  all 
their  arguments  have  double  and  si- 
nuter  o^ects. 
This  prejudice  would  be  dcservhig 
•  of  little  consideration,  but  it  has  the 
eflfect  of  begetting  an  ill-'will  and  jea- 
lousy a^instthe  planters,  even  while 
their  anxieties  and  actual  distresses 
render  them  more  and  more  objects 
of  public  commiseration.  A  great 
deal  Vv  Huld  be  gained  by  the  removal 
of  tins  rnost  unjust  prejutliro,  and  it 
seems  not  difficult,  for  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary that  the  advocates  of  eman- 
cipation should  allow  that -it  is  nn- 
Worthy«  and  to  point  ont  to  those 
who  are  so  credulous  as  to  think 
otherwise,  that  in  no  rcsjiect  of  feeling 
or  of  judgment,  are  the  West  Indians 
abianediace;  bat  on  the  ^contrary, 
'that,  in  point  of  intelligence,  they  are 


on  a  ftir  par  witii  their  fe]low*snb- 
jectSy  andthatit  is  only  because  offlia 
dangers  thev  luliold  clusinz  closer 
around  their  ])iii])urty,  that  they 
evinces  so  much  more  anxiety  for  its 
ultimate  fate..  You  would  deprive 
them  of  their  property  for  what  ^ey 
designate  as  the  shadowy  schemes  of 
philanthropy,  or  they  think  the  mea- 
sures you  propose  are  calculated  to 
do  so,  and  this  has  tl^e  eiicct — for 
their  all  is  at  haaard — to  make  them 
more  impatient  upon  the  qoestion, 
than  those  who  think  they  will  not 
suffer  from  it  are  di8po8e<l  to  allow  to 
be  judicious.  Beyond  some  consi- 
deration of  this  sort,  the  West  ludiau 
proprietors  are  just  as  ^ood  subjects^ 
neighbours, .  and  relations  as  other 
men,  and  no  stress  whatever  should 
be  placed  upon  a  supposed  malevo- 
lence, when  the  instigatiuub  by  which 
the^  are  peculiarly  affected,  are  so 
plam  and  obvious. 

JouM  Galt. 
7b  OUver  Yarke,  Eiq, 

^•C.  ^T,  ^C. 


%^  The  details  of  carrying  a*  plan  of  compensation  into  effect,  will  be 

given  in  a  suh^ef|uent  paper.  The  amount,  it  is  true,  will  be  a  large  sum, 
but  much  loss  than  <n\uc  of  the  West  Indians  suppose ;  and  the  plan  is  lar 
easier  of  execution  than  those  iniagine,  who  see,  in  the  iuuouut  of  compen- 
aatioo,  the  greatest  difficulty  to  granting  liberty  to  the  slaves.  - , 
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BT  A  nBDBBTBIAM. 
»  • 


1. 

BELLS  or  ALL  KIlfOB' AND  OESCBIVnOlfB. 


I  DO  not  object  to  th^  sound  of  Uie 

rlmrch  L'nin.:  bfllofCowper,  (though, 
to  teil  the  triuli,  I  always  considered 
the  phrase  to  be  a  bull,  lor  I  never  yet 
knew  of  a  bell  thift  ^v«xit  to,  church)  $ 
but  t  do  object  to  die  street«.wBlkin|( 
bells  with  the  utmost  vehemeDce. 
The  postman  —  the  dustman — th<* 
muffinman — all  and  sundry,  are  oh 
jeqts  of  my  detestation.  Have  you 
ever,  had  ue  misfortune  of  walking 
in  the  «ame  line  widb  one  of  these 
worthies  along  a  street  of  any  length  ? 
If  you  have,  y  rtii  will  perfectly  agree 
withiue,  particularly  if  you  happened 
to  have  had  a  dt-af  man  for  your  com- 
panion. 

The  pretence  for  giving  the  privi- 
lege of  splitting  our  ears  to  these  pe- 
culiar persons,  I  never  could  compre- 
hend. If  the  getting  rid  of  your  dust 
be  a  matter  to  be  proclaimed  by 
sound  of  bdl,  why  not  the  getting  in 
of  your  daily  provender ;  and  yet  no- 
body arms  the  hand  of  the  car-borne 
butcher's  boy  with  a  jingling  instru- 
ment to  announce  hit>  approach.  If 
the  thin  small  voice  of  the  muffineer's 
ring  be  justifiable,  why  is  not  the 
baker  let  loose  upon  us,  to  sound  his 
•  quarterns  into  our  ears?  We  should 
have  all  in  the  ring,  or  nothing. 

But  the  postman,  you  yriW  sav,  is 
requisite,  to  remind  the  people  of  the 
necessity  of  having  their  letters  ready. 
What  is  this  but  a  bounty  upon  idle* 


pess,  which  should  be  contended 
against  by  the  Malthu?ian  jibiloso- 
phers,  on  the  same  jirincijile  that 
actuates  them  in  their  tender  hearted 
oppositibn  to  the .  poor  Uws.  We 
need  no  such  fiwpers  for  the  two- 
penny post — nothing  to  suggest  to 
us.  In  at  if  we  do  not  put  our  hilM- 
doiix  to  the  fair  Flora  of  the  roman- 
tic region  of  Hampstead  into  the 
gaping  letter-box  of  our  netghbour, 
the  cheesemonger,  before  fouro'dock, 
she  will  be  destined  to  retire  to  rest 
uncheered  by  our  tender  sentences, 
and  deprived  perhaps  of  sleep  for  the 
night — or,  what  is  worse,  haunted  by 
hideous  dreams  of  wandering  londy 
by  herself  upon  the  solitary  shore. 
Nobody  fancier  that  a  general  bell- 
rioging  is  requisite  or  necessary  for 
this ;  how  then  can  it  be  maintained 
that  an  army  of  red-coaled  tintui> 
nabulists  are  called  for  to  remind  the 
greasy  citizens  of  the  time  when  their 
letters  about  calico,  f>r  cheeso,  or 
consols,  or  smoollung  irons,  or  the 
other  plebeian  concerns,  that  can  affovA 
any  pretext  for  writiiqg  to  the  juro- 
vinces  on  a  given  day,  has  amved. 
Depend  upon  it  if  the  bell  was  sup- 
pressed, these  rogues  would  not  miss 
a  post  in  the  year  for  the  waut  of  it. 
The- consideration  of  this  matter  is 
humbly  suggested  to  my  friend  Sir 
Fkancis  Freeung. 


n. 

MACADAM. 


Lord  Redesdale  said  in  Ireland, 
'some  thirty  years  ago,  that  in  that 
country  there  was  one  law  for  the 
fidi  and  another  for  the  poor ;  and,  on 
a  moderate  calculation,  this  dictum 
of  his  lordship  has  been  repeated 
thiity  thousand  times  in  vai  ious  notes 
€»f  indignation  by  patriots  of  the 
Emerald  island  ever  since.  But  al- 
though an  Irishman  myself,  I  cannot 
claim  so  important  a  monopoly  as 
this  would  be,  for  my  own  beautiful 
country — I  happen  never  to  have 
heatd  of  any  country  in  which  Uie 
sam*  might  not  be  with  most  ami*  * 


nent  justice  asserted.  A  fnend  of 
mine,  indeed,  has  suggested  thst 
England  is  an  exception,  became 
with  us,  instead  of  there  being  one 
law  for  poor,  and  another  for  the 
rich — there  is  no  law/r/r  the  ptKjr  at 
all — the  whole  code  being  directed 
ot^oiMlthem. 

Macadam  b  a  case  in  point.  Thii 
gentleman  hr\p  torn  the  pavement  out 
of  the  town  with  micH  complete  suc- 
cess, that  we  are  smothered  by  cloudt 
of  dust  in  summer,  and  obliged  in  win* 
ter  to  wade  mid-leg  through  ocaaas 
of  mud..  To  oompeaaata  for  13tMt 
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laeonjemaacm,  1^  cab,  we 

sured,  is  more  smoothly  driven,  and 
the  carriage  moves  on  its  uoisekss 
way  with  less  detriment  tp  its,fhwu:es 
of  duradon.  AU  Teiy  well  IbrlSkrae 
who  have  cabs  and  carriages  t  but 
their  convenience  is  secured  by  the 
stifling  or  Btaiaing  of  us  who  haxjs 
neither. 

Again,  the  very  silence  of  the  mo- 
tion  is  a  source  of  misfortuiie  to  the 
."^alicen  on  foot.    I  remember  in  tJie 

days  of  my  youth  being  much  puz- 
zled bv  a  conundrum,  "What  is  that 
which  a  carri^c  cannot  go  without^ 
and  yet  is  no  use  to  it  Alter  con- 
aidenble  expense  of  CEdipodean  la- 
bour, I  excogitated  the  answer, 
«  which  is,  "  N(Sse."  .  An  answer  no 


longer  ai^ilieable.    A  carriage  now 

comes  upon  ^v^th  the  silence  and 
epced  of  lightning,  and  you  may 
know  nothing  about  it  until  you 
find  It  tbunfgring  over  you,  and 
you  are  Juggemanted  like  my  flrienl 
Huskisson.  Mr.  O'Connjeli  mopfid 
la55t  session  for  a  return  of  u!l  per«ons 
killed  and  wounded  by  the  Irish  |>o- 
iice.  I  wish  Mr.  Gouiburn  would 
move  for  a  return  of  the  Killed  and 
wounded  by  Macadam  ization  :  it 
would  be  a  subject  wortl^  of  l^a 
great  mind. 

Here  also  are  the  poor  sacriticed  to 
the  rich.  I  submit  that  there  is  ao» 
thing  in  Magna Charta  that  gives  fme- 
born  Englishmen  the*  rigbt  'of  being 
rode  over. 


III. 


SOAXE. 


Si  f  the  i-iank  of  England — his  own  house  m  Lincoin's-inn«FieIds— 4he 
Treasury — the  whole  of  the  Boeotian  order  of  architecture. 


IV. 


NA8H, 


See  church  in  I.angham-place — tlic 
Regent  Mountain — the,  6cc.  &c.  &c. 
—or  rather  avoid  seeing  tSbem,  on  the 
same  principle  that  deters  squeamish 


people  from  visiting  the  Siamese 
boys,  the  armless  girl,  the  Hottentot 
Venu8»  ftc.  If  yon  have  a  tasto  for 
monstrosities*  the  case  is  otherwise. 


V. 

THB  NBV  WtDK  STBUTS. 


Ttcitus  says  that  the  people  of 
Eome  charged  the  Emperor  Nero 
with  having  widened  the  streets  after 
the  tire,  of  winch  they  accuse  him, 
out  of  a  malicious  design,  of  exposing 


them  to  the  sun,  and  thereby  breed* 

log  disorders  in  the  city.  Nobody  caR 
accuse  LfOni  Lowther  of  being  Nero, 
and  yet  I  object  viornrously  to  the 
umvcrsai  puiiiag  duwu  of  London.* 


**0b  die mldsct  sf  issiiiig  down  IiOndon»  1 4|iioie,  wkh  uoamlU 
lewlDg 

"  LAMENT  OVER  LOKDON." 


flesms^tiielbh 


**  Let  odiers  pr.lt c,  in  phrases  giandf 

Of  Places  and  of  Squnre*, 
Extolling  ull  Great  Gcurgc  lia^  planned, 

And  dl  diat  Nash  prapsfet. 
I  join  not  in  this  praise  at  all, 

But  shall  deplore  niy  loss, 
When  looking  up  from  Coir  VVliiti^lndiy 

I  noiat  the  Goldea  Crat*. 

M  I  BUM  already,  with  a  tear, 
The  Mewt-gate  publie-boiiiSy 

Where  many  a  gallant  gnnsdler 

Did  lustily  rouse. 
Alai  1  Macadam's  droutiiy  dust, 
Thst  iHMUNircd  spot  dodi  iiU  » 
*  Wl)cre  they  were  wont  the  ale  robvily 
in  the  tdog*!  nsios  to  swiU. 


**  I  sorrow  when  1  see  the  sigTit, 

That  Hacknuy-conchc'S  stand, 
Where  once  1        the  bayonet  bru;ht| 

Brought  down  widi  itouly  hsn£ 
That  their  plebeian  iioise  should  now 

Invade  our  listeninp;  cars, 
Where  once  we  heard  tlie  tow-row-row. 

Of  the  Britidi  giensdien. 

**  As  for  1  ou)  Bish,  my  agony 
*    Ofwoe,  ftrfafaniiput; 

So  great  this  year  he  w  ill  OOk  bc^  * 

Af*  he  v:n.s  in  the  Iri^t. 
For  huinbug  now  hm  won  tlic  day, 

And  Lottefics  sve  donSf 
And  why  sTiouId  Thomas  lsnc«f ttSf* 

His  occupation  gonst 
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'What  an  onsightly  bole  they  iiave 
made  at  Oharing-cross  for  mmfliei 

T  cnn  iinrlorstnnf^  why  a  great  Placp, 
as  the  French  call  it,  should  be  made, 
for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  a  large 
Qty ;  but. why  a  loW  of  shops  shooTd 
be  palled  ^own  with  the  view  of*  do- 
i|OthiDg  more  than  replacing  them 
with  another  row  of  shops  a  few  feet 
further  back,  is  more  than  I  can  con- 
jecture. ^  What  does  it  signify  wiie- 
^er.  Howel  andJames's  is  thicty  leet 
or  three  hundred  feet  apart  from 
Colnaghi's. 

The  consequence  is,  that  there  is  a 
cursed  wind  C9ntinuail^  circumgyrat- 
tef  in  tiiese  places  mtU  equal  ntiry; 
no  matter  from  which  quarter  it  may 
be  blowing  elsewhere,  which,  when 
we  couple  it  with  the  second  nui- 
sance, above  enumerated,  that  of 
Macadamization,  must  be  allo^'ed  to 
be  intolerable.  You  have  no  shade  to 
keep  <df  the  sun  in  summer,  mi  screen 
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to  protect  jcn  from  the  rain  in  win- 
ter ;  and  the  difficulties  of  tiie  cross- 
inrr  is  mt^ch  augmented,  a  matter  of 

no  trivial  import. 

On  the  subject  of  large  areas,  let 
me  remark  that,  t  wish  Russelt-square 
was  really  (as 'certain  wits  wish  it  to 

be)  an  unknown  land.  But  it  is  not. 
To  trratify  the  acre-spreading  taste  of 
the  ijuke  of  Bedford,  wliose  heavy 
countenance  illustrates  the  square, 
we  hav^  a  gaping  void,  in  which  l^e 
wind  and  the  sun  play  all  manner  of 
gambols.  In  the  flay>  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  going  to  sit  lor  your  pic- 
ture, was  like  visiting  Sierra  Leone  at 
one  period  of  the  year,  and  Nova 
Zembla  or  Edinburgh,  or  aoihe  of 
these  Hyperborean  regions  at  ano- 
ther. Going  to  dine  now  with  Sir 
Charles  Flower,  yoti  experience  the 
saine  inconvenience,  bul  yuu  biavc  it 

with  more  ibrtitade.  * 


A  Dozen  Nuisances  of  London. 


But  not  the  Mews-gate  liuiu>e  uf  call. 

Nor  yet  the  Barnck-yard^  . 
Nor  Biih  pre-doomed  to  hasty  fall 

By  House  of  Commons  hard ; 
Afflict  my  soul  witli  so  much  woe, 

Sudk  Marrow  manifold. 
As  the  approaihiiig  overthrow 

Of  Choring's  Cross  of  Gold. . 

•*  It  .stood,  last  relic,  many  a  jeer, 
CoiispicTions  to  be  seen, 
Of  Loiigiihaiikii'  sorrow  o'er  the  bier 

Of  Bltaiior,  his  <|ueeo. 
Fiaatir  hands  tore  down  the  OoM^ 

Carved  out  of  goodly  stono, 
And  when  we've  luouru'd  the  coming 
loss, 

AQ  tiaoe  of  NeU  is  gone. 

HePsenceiB  deyt  ofineieiitdetek 

The  Judg<e}>  u^ied  to  call, 
On  pulfreys  from  the  Temple-gate, 

Bound  lur  Westniintster  Hull. 
Heie  Teidaon  pestiet,  savory  fare, 

Consoled  the  learned  maw 
And  nuidr  it  v  diaiit  to  declare^ 
The  oradcb  of  law.  * 


**  But  uuw  ic8  aitcieai  iaiiu:  forgot. 
And  other  wMnwiM  oome. 

For  plans  I  value  not  a  jot, 
,      Predestined  is  its  doom. 
No  more  I'll  eat  the  juicy  steak. 
Within  its  boxes  pent, 

When  in  the  mnt!  niy  place  I  t4lu^ 
For  Bath  or  Brighton  bent. 

» 

*•  No  more  the  coathes  sliall  I  sec 

Come  trundling  from  tlte  yard, 
Nor  hear  the  horn  wound  cheerily, 

By  fanndy-bibbtng  gtuurd. 
King  Charles,  I  tliink,  must  sorrow 

Even  were  he  made  of  stone, 
When  left  by  all  his  friends  of  yore^ 

(Ulce  Ton  Mooce*s  rose)  aranew 

"  No  wonder  the  victorious  Turk 
O'er  MiatalMigM  treMb, 

Roasts  Bibhops.  and  in  bloody  work 
Snip"  uft\some  thousand  heads. 

No  wonder  tliat  tiie  Crescent  gaina, 
When  we  the  fact  cen*t  gkM,  ^ 

That  -^^■c  ourselves  arc  at  such  peillft 
To  traiu^k  down  the  Crois. 


*  •*  O  London  won't  he  London  long^ 
For  'tis  almost  puiitd  down  ; 
And  I  sbslt  ni^  Qie  Amend  song 
•O'er  that  time-honoured  town. 
And  while  in  notes  of  hrnrffclt 
,  L'""^       luournlul  «juiil, 

Win  many  a  heaity  ciuae  beito«r» 
OnNaahndWyatviDe.'' 

It  wili  be  seen,  by  tlie  allusion  to  Tom  Bish,  the  Lottery,  the  taking  of  Missoloi^hi, 
ftc.  that  this  poen  was  written  in  18SC.  Alaal  what  thea  waa  predidioii  fa  aewhiMoryit 
TiioO«ldnCtaii4eawUML  , 
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VI. 

STREET  MUSIC. 


This  is  an  absolute  caiamity.  There 
ia  one  comfort*  that  . the  rogues  do  not 
attempt  any  ,  real  musicj  and  there- 
fatft  yon  escape  jComparatiTely  iin- 
wonnded.  You  feel  no  qualm  of 
conscience  at  the  performance,  per- 
haps adequate,  of  the  comimsiLious 
of  Bishop,  qr  Smart,  or  Biewitt,  or 
Stevenaon,  or  oihct  tlhifltrioitt  aa- 
'tiion  of  that  class;  1  ur  you  feel  a 
qualm  of  stomach.  The  majority  of 
tiiL  Irish  melodies  played  at  their 
best,  affect  you  with  no  slight  degree 
of  nausea — repeated  in  the  street  by 
^  Irardy-gurdy  grinderB,  and  other 
itinerant  dispensers  of  sour  sounds, 
they  make  the  hair  stnnrl  nn  cud.  In 
the  case  when  any  thing  that  ts  mu- 
sic, such  as  the  hunting  chorus  in 
Frieechutz,  gets  into  their  hands,  we 
aie  BO  toitnired  by  the  Qanmable  ite- 
ration^ that  we  at  last  begin  to  think 


it  something  with  "  beautiful  .words 
written  lor  it  expressly  by  T.  Moore^ 
Eeq." 

Then  the  eongs— "  Home^  ^weet 

home,'-  stunned  us  for  one  year; 
"  Cherry  ripe,**  for  another.  *'  Fd 
be  a  butterfly,"  s\m^  by  a  drunken 
thie/  in  rajja,  much  resembling  a 
8care-orow,  fat  a  third;  and  so  on.«^ 
It  is  odd  that  the  wandoiag  nunstreb 
rover  catch  a  song  with  any  thing 
manly  or  hearty  in  it.  The  curse  of 
gentility  descends  to  ail  caterers  for 
public  applause.  "  We  never  dances 
onr  bears  bat  to  aented  tones/* 
The  best  song  of  the  street  I  have 
heard  for  some  years,  was,  "  Jarvy, 
Jarvy  ! — Here  am  I,  your  honour.** 
I  always  admired  tlie  felicity  with 
which  the  intaijectional  ''Tanaroo" 
was  introduced.  Hajfnes  Bayley 
never  wrote  any  thing  kke  it. 


VII. 

THB  Wi^TBa  CARTS. 


Who  manages  these  aquarii  I  know 
not.  Their  chief  occupation  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  making  of  puddles  in 
the  street.  On  a  duaty  day  you  never 
see  them ;  but  when  ^ere  b  an  op- 
portunity pf  a  concoction  of  itkiM, 


theii' activity  is  irrepfoachable.  'Hiat 

the  drivers  of  the  cart^  nrc  priMic 
functionaries  is  evident,  by  the  inde- 
pendence with  which  they  spl^h  all 
persona  within  their  reach. 


vin. 

HaOKMBT  ooAcaas. 


On  thb  snbject  I  need  not  say 
much ;  a  whole  nest  of  nuisances  b 

sug:trcstcd  bv  the  mere  mention  of  the 
name  to  the  aJhicted  render ! — So  in- 
sufferable a  pest  they  had  become,  that 
it  was  pn^umptuou^y  tiionght  no- 


thing could  render  it  more  intoleraUew 

In  order  to  shew  to  mortals  how  sboit* 
sighted  they  are  in  all  «iich  imagina- 
tions. Old  Nick  (  idain  d  that  they 
should  be  i  t^uialcd  by  Ael  of  railia- 

menti 


OAS  IN  ALL  BBAPaS. 


A  man  of  tlie  name  of  Winsor  has 
died  lately,  and  u  ^rcat  splutter  was 
Bet  Hp  ia  the  newspapers*  about  tiie 
hard  measure  dealt  to  iiim  in  not  ha- 
ying his  claims  to  be  the  inventor  of 
gas-lights  duly  acknowledged.  1  hope 
tlie  poor  man  has  not  gone  to  a  re- 
gion illuminated  according  to  his 
pstent;  bat,  if  he  has,  it  is  a  well- 
merited  late.  They  tell  me,  that  the 
streets  are  better  lighted.  They  may 
be  so ;  I  never  felt  any  inconvcuieuce 
from  their  ibrmex  comparative  obscu- 


rity. But  that  is  the  sole  advantage 
of  the  gaseous  system,  if  it  be  one ; 
in  eycry  other  pomt  of  view  gas-ltght* 
ing  IS  a  nuisance.  Go  where  you  wiU, 

you  arc  poisoned  by  the  smell.  An 
odour  bursts  forth  every  now  and 
then — at  the  theatre,  for  example— 
which  would  knock  down  a  horse. 
In  tiie  streets,  you  are  oppressed  by 
a  miasma,  that  invades  you  down  to 
the  bottom  of  your  fauces,  exciting 
a  preternatural  thirst.  In  a  house, 
wixeic  liii:  iuiiubilaaU  arc  so  iU-ad- 
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vised  to  use  gas-lights,  you  are  ia 
a  compJu  ,1? ion  of  horrors.  The  ma- 
chinery is  ucver  in  order.  Out  go  all 
the  limits  of  the  faoiue  at  a  whiffy 
leaving  you,  from  attic  to  celkr,  io 
Qminiriaii  darkness — some  cocluiey 
wag  having  turned  off  tho  cas ;  or 
the  lights  keep  dancino:  and  winking, 
willi  a  sort  ol'  hiccupy  mutioa,  owing 
to  tome* derangement  in  the  valves; 
or  an  awkward  servant*  with  too 
liheral  a  finger,  lots  loose  a  volume 
of  tiame  that  puts  you  in  mind  of 
Vesuvius^  and  extorts  a  panic-cry  for 


fire-engines  ?  or  a  tube  bursts,  or 
leaks,  or  jazzes,  and  you  are  {loiaoned 
with  a  smell,  to  which  that  of  the 
MatStm  8tah)e  most  have  been  ^ler- 
fume  • 

.  In  clubs,  hotels,  taverns,  and  other 
places  where  peopk  feed,  there  ought 
to  lie  n  «^|iecial  aet  of  Parliament  to 
forbid  Liitm.  The^-  actuaiiy  des>4roy 
the  taste  of  the  dishes,  tt  is  said, 
that  the  gas  poisons  die.  fish  in  tha 
river;  of  that  \  cannot  speak  ;  hut 
I  kuow,  that  it  destroys  its  flavour  fuk 
the  table. 


X. 


ButoTioMS,  -  awn  PVBate  -msTinoa. 


These  things— farces,  as  his  High- 
ness calls  them — ^happily  occur  in 
places  where  civilisanon  or  comfort 

18  not  expected  to  exist — Covent  Gar- 
den. Smithfield,  Spalields  formerly, 
jLvcnnington  Common,  Clerkenwell 
Green,  &c.  &c.  &c.  But  to  the  pass- 
ars-by,  in  Ihiiose  places*  what  can  he 
more  odious  I  Here  two  fellows  bawl 
against  one  another  to  be  ale-conner, 
or  coroner,  or  churchwarden,  or 
some  other  trash,  and  **  Vote  for  F'ig- 
ginsl"  or,  "  Vote  for  Wiggins!"  is 
thrust  down  yoiir  throat  at  every  cor- 
ner.— **  Make  way  for  an  elector!" 
is  cried  by  a  hundred  officious  parti- 
sans. '*  How  do  you  vote,  sir  ? — the 
independent  candidate,  sir  I — Magna 
chaita !— Bill  of  rights  !-rFi«edom  of . 
^  press ! — ^Liberty  of  fiddle-dee 
or, "  The  staunch  old  interest,  sir ! — 
The  honour  of  the  county  ! — No  ra- 
dicals !'*  &c.  &c.  stun  you  on  all 
bidc3.  .  If  yuu  dcciaic,  yuu  Imve  no 

interest  on  either  skb^  yon  nm  a 
jchance  of  heing.beaten  by  both. 

Public  meetings  arc,  perhaps,  a 
greater  nuisance.  If  you  be  jaranied 
io  the  crowd,  there  you  stand  until 
Heaven  touches  the  heart  of  the 
orator  to  condnde»  imbibfaig  non- 
sense the  most  abombable,  conveyed 
to  you  tlirough  an  atmosphere  of 
the  vilest  odours.  Your  pocket  is 
picked — your  coat  unskirted— ^yqur 
hat  beaten  in-HuuI  if  you  do  not 
shout  in  applause  of  all  that  it  pleases 
your  neighbours  to  approve,  you  are 
cuffed  in  ail  directions  by  the  friends 
of  freedom  r j t  <  j  j ) i  nion.  A  sore  tliroat 
or  sore  iicad  ia  your  only  alterna- 
tive. . 

Thank  QoA  \  these  things— public 
*meetuigs,  I  mean— are  gradually  be- 


ing given  up,  <to  write  in  the  manner 
of  the  fine  grammarians  of  the  press). 
Have  we  any  chance  of  seeing  aa  end 
of  elections,  too?  It  is  to  be  hoped. 
The  Rcformcra,  noW-a-days,  have  got 
a  new  plaything,  -with  which  tliey 
are  most  busily  diverting  themselves 
— the  Ballot.  "What  will  make  vror- 
thy  members  of  Parliamant  ^— The 
Ballot.  What  pay  the  national  debt  ? 
—The  Ballot.  What  put  all  the  best 
public  instructors  into  place? — The 
Ballot.  What  makp  beef  thieepuic^ 
a  poimd,  and  beer  a  penny  the  pot? 
—the  Ballot.'  What  make  men  bold 
and  courageous  in  declaring  their  po- 
litical feelings,  and  independent  in 
proclaiming  the  man  of  their  ciiuice  ? 
—Hie  Ballot  What  keep  finger  fnm 
bnng  Aol  in  ike  msMr—The  Ballot 
So  on.  It  may  be  so,  and  I  dispute 
it  not,  as  I  know  nothing  of  politics ; 
but  being  in  favour  of  Reform  in 
iWiiament,  1  may  as  well  say  that  I 
.am  like  the  illustrious  grandfather  of 
my  friend,  Mrs.  Norton*  via.  Red- 
nose<l  Dick  Sheridan,  an  Oftener-if- 
need-be.  I  think  every  rody  ought 
to  vote,  and  have  a  right  of  being 
chosen  for  parliament;  and  instead 
of  ballot,  give  me  BHdlegooae's  plan 
of  lot.  Hustle  the  nam^s  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  a  district,  men,  vro- 
men,  and  children,  both  sexes,  all 
ages,  ail  degrees  of  understandings* 
ail  diades  of  characters,  babes^  sudk* 
lings,^  thieves,  vrhigs, .  old  women, 
political  economists,  idio's,  religious 
poets,  &c.  &c.,  and  let  the  first  two 
naiiK-  that  come  up,  l>e  the  mem- 
bers, buch,  or  very  ncai*  iL,  i&  the  way 
in  Which  ther  choose  their  mayors  in 
Cork,  a  well-governed  city.  Read 
Bridiegoose's  defence  of  the  piactice> 
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and  answer  it  if  you  can.  There  will 
tk  end  of  all*  envying  and  qnar- 
'relUng,  all  malice  and  w-wtlL  An 
election  will  be  pure  Ihn*— nothirfg 

.more — and  such  is  my  veneration  for 

ns:o,  and  my  devotion  fv>r  the  sex, 
.  Mini  I  am  iirmiy  |>ersuaiifd,  il'  ihc 


result  should  be  that  the  lot  fell  uni- 
versally upon'  the  old  women  of  the 
country:,  its  intellect  would  be  as  ade- 
quately represented^  and  its  intereete 

as  wisely  and  carefully  wntrTird  as  it 
is  by  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons at  present.  ' 


•XI. 


TUB  tTATlOXAET  ADTBETISBaS. 


Why  do  those  fellows  thrust  their  convey  ? — If  it  must  be  done,  why 

papers  into  one's  hand.    Is  there  are  they  so  parsimonious  of  their 

any  reaste  for  supposmg  I  luKve  sadi  paper  ? 

pressing  need  of  the  information  they  - 

XII. 

■ 

*    •  *  *  TBS  DIUTS,  WAOOOKS*  A^D  OtBBE  LBVIATBAKS. 


Have  yon  ever  noticed  tiial  these 


**  WaOowing  umdddj,  edbimeiis  la  their 

come  in  vnur  way  most  perversely, 
when  you  are  most  in  a  hurry?  If 
you  have  an  assigaatiun  to  keep,  or 
a  don  to  avoid---a  girl  before  or  a 
tailor  after  yoa— drack  comes  a  su- 
horsed  catavan  of  coal,emerging  frrai 
some  corner,  and  laying  an  embargo 
on  the  rapldit^^  of  your  motions,  until 
the  lady  is  out  of  yuur  sight,  or  the 
fraction  of  hnmantty  n^n  your  slioiil- 
der.  On  other  occasions,  when  ^ 
velocity  of  movement  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, when  you  are  neither  the 
hunter  nor  his  prey,  you  are  unmo- 
lested. 

In  like  manner*  what  the  citisens 
call     a  lock,"  never  occurs  but 

when  you  are  bent  on  speed.  A  bill 
lies  due  in  Lombard  Street.  The  too 
punctual  clerk  has  cuiied  iu  the  morn- 
ing, leaving  his  •ominoqs  bit  of  pa- 
per, conchidiiii:  with  "  Ptttm  call,** 
[how  civil  that  insidious  word  please] 
**  between  ihrt*f  and  five** — having 
the  fear  of  the  notary  before  your 
eyes,  and  the  bill,  unfortunately, 
amounting  to  a  «um  of  dOH  I«. — 
which  the  drawer  positively  protests 
he  cannot  renew  for  the  fifth  time,  vou 
raise,  with  inconceivable  difficulty, 
the  proceeds  at  four,  in  PiccadUlv ; 
and  nastening,  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  towaids  Teihple  Bar,  take  a 
rdarh  to  put  you  faster  towards 
your  destination.  Fatal  measure!  A 


ITS 


check  of  cari  lairt  s  from  the  various 
confluences  of  Fleet  Market — Far- 
ringdon  Street,  I  mean — Ludgate  Hill 
— Bridge  Street — Fleet  Street  itself 
meeting  at  the  Waithmanian  corner* 
keeps  you  tight  as  in  a  vice ;  and 
maugre  all  the  efforts  of  your  jarvey* 
and  all  his  speed  in  getting  forward, 
afler  being  disentangled,  you  per- 
ceive, on  casting  your  anxious  eye 
upon  the  clock  of  the  quondam  post- 
office  in  Lombard  Street,  within  four 
steps  of  the  Bank,  that  it  is  three 
minutes  past  five,  and  sigh  some- 
what for  your  loss  of  credit  in  the  bill- 
market  ;  and  still  more,  for  the  fare 
Of  the  hackney-coach,  and  the  three 
and  sixpence  to  be  paid  for  the  tiny 
quadrangle  of  paper  at  the  .corner  of 
your  bill  in  the  morning. 

Or — but  this  is  still  more  awful— > 
running  with  a  check  upon  a  bank  in 
dnbiohs  cirenmstsnccs  csng^  in  a 
storm  of  coaches — delayed — entan- 
gled— kept  hark— and  at  last,  by  su- 
j)er-human  exertions,  able  to  reach 
the  door  just  in  time  to  be  told  that 
it  had  stopped  pa^nnent^and  the 
rascal  of  a  clerk,  with  a  h3rpocntlcal 
scrape,  condoling  with  you,  by  say- 
ing, *'  it  was  a  pity  you  had  not 
contrived  to  call  a  quarter  uf  an  hour 
beibr^  when  the  sum  being  so  smalL" 
4ke.  Jupiter  confeond  him  1 

This  happened  to  myself— Pas.' 

M.  OD* 

Jmdof  United  Servitm  Omb, 
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Guel^h  in  Ujpper  Canada* 


[Nov. 


-  (HJ£LPU   IN   UFPJiR  CANA1>A. 

Wbils  the  kingdom,  with  the  Isle 

of  Man  and  its  dependencies,  are 
ringing  with  the  faults  and  fine 
thingb  in  "  Uaits  Life  of  Byron,", 
we  have  die  pleMoie  to  present  lie . 
advocatm  of  emigntiop,  with  a  View 
of  Guelph,  another  sort  of  work  of 
which  he  was -the  author  and  editor, 
in  th^  province  of  Upper  Canada. 
The  renowned.  Doctor  JDunlop  has 
promieed  to  write  a  libtory  of  thte 
cap  ital  of  the  We«^  Wq^ki-^  be ; 
in  the  meantime,  we  have  acciden- 
tally o)>tained,  with  leave  to  make 
use  uf  it,  a  private  letter  from  Mr. 
Gait  to  one  of  \a»  fHende^  deecribiog 
the  founding  of  this  second  Rome  or 
Babylon,  which,  until  the  doctor's 
work,,  in  three  volumes  quarto,  ap- 
pear, Tmi&t  be  interesting  to  the 
whole  civilized  world,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
mot  Horton. 

Guelph,  2Mie,  1S27. 
The  site  chnscn  «as  on  '  a 
iiauH,'let»s  stream  b  uuuuddcu  buuks,'  about 
e^leeti  milsR,  in  the  forett,  ftom  Oalt— 
a  great  future  city,  founded  by  a  friend 
of  mine,  with  a  Imntlsoine  bridge  over  the 
Grmtd  riixr,  aiid  of  which  I  had  never  heurd, 
UDtil  it  had  a  poA-offlce.  Earfyon  the 
morning  of  St.  George'-.  il;iy,  I  proceeded 
on  £s>ot  towards  the  {»pot,  laving  sent  for- 
ward a  band  of  woodmen,  with  axes  on 
thdr  shoulders  to  prepare  a  shanty  for  the 
night — a  shed  made  of  boughs  and  bark, 
with  a  great  fire  at  the  door.  I  wa^  ac- 
companied by  my  friend  Dunlop,  a  large 
ftt,  facedou8  fellow,  of  infinite  jest  end  ec- 
centricity, but  he  fnrpot  his  compass,  and 
we  lost  our  way  in  the  forest.  Afltcr  *  wan- 
dering up  and  down,'  Uke  the  babes  in 
die  woodf  WtalMlit  eTen-  a  blackberry  fo 
console  ns — the  rain  raining  in  jubilee — 
we  came  u»  the  hut  of  a  putch  settler, 
in  which  no  English  was  to  be  obtained. 
However*  after  much  jabber,  loud  speak- 
ing, and  looking  at  one  another,  with 
mvuth,  eyas,  and  nostrils,  in  ad(htiou  to 


ears — -Myniiecr  gave  tonguo  that  he  could 
speak  Trench — which  he  did,  no  doul)t| 
perfectly;  as  in  teUing  us  that  he  had 
Ueeied  •  flurm  in  llie  STATES  ivhidi  lie* 
had  exclianged  for  his  presi^t  habitation, 
*hc  expressively  said,  *  Je  iWt^pi^  We  hiied 
him  for  our  guide.  .  * 

*'  It  was  almost  sunset  wlien  wettiived 
at  the  rendezvous;  my  companion,  being 
wet  to  the  skin,  unclothed  and  dressed 
himself  ni  two  biaid^ets,  one  hi  tlie  Ctiltic 
and  die  odier  4n  Ronsan  fiiduon-^>^e 
kirt  and  the  toga ;  the  latter  was  Cistoned 
on  the  hrfast  with  a  spar  of  finil>er  that 
miglit  luiv(^  served  for  the  iiiaiiuua^t  to  * 
'  seme  greet  anmunl:*   I '  lt«pt  my  state,"^ 

(as  Macbeth  says  of  his  wife,  at  the  ban- 
quet,) of  dripiiin.:  drapery.  We  then,  with 
surveyors  uiid  vvooduien  (ianAif^  chop- 
pen)  pfoeeeded  to  a  snperb  paple-tree^* 
and  I  !iad  the  honour  and  glory  of  lajing 
the  axe  to  t1';e  root  thereof,  and  soon  it 
lell  '  beneutit  our  sturdy  strokes,'  witlt  the 
eeise  of  an  avalanche.  It  was  the  geniutfof 
the  forest  unfurling  his  wings  and  depart* 
ing  for  ever.  lieing  the  king's  UHme-day, 
I  called  the  town  Guclph — ^tlic  siuuller 
fry  of  o0k»  iiaving  monopolized  every  other 
I  could  think  of ;  and  my  friend  drawing  a 
bottle  of  whiskey  from  his  bosom,  we  drank 
prosperity  to  the  unbuilt  metropolis  of  the 
new  worid.  Tlpe  plaee  tfaifves  wonder- 
fully— almost  already  like  a  village  in  the 
Genesee  country,  where  steeples  grow  like 
Jack's  bean-stalk.  Pedlars,  with  waggons, 
visit  us.  I  have  had  ladies,  too ;  and  my 
friend,  the  bishop,  has  also  been  here.  In 
this  buuness,  I  am  attempting  to  carry  my 
colonial  system  into  effect ;  corrected  by 
the  experieiHse  of  the  great  land  assode> 
tlons  in  the  5tatc  of  New  York  ;  but  I  fear 
the  gentry  lu  St.  Helen's  Place  are  too 
impatiefit  for  returns.  They  expect  the 
ship  to  be  earning  a  freight  before  she  ii 
launched.  Tbcy  hnre  thoir  own  bnsilicss 
to  attend  to,  and  they  have  not  time  tu 
learn  leiaei  It  is  i^ptrards  of  .twenty  years 
since  1  first  paid  attentian  to  it,  and  can  ' 
safely  say,  it  is  not  to  be  I(  rtined  by  only 
reading  a  prospectus  calculated  ibr  the  ca- 


•  Tile  indoied  staMpnear  i|ie  end>of  tlie  bildge»  in  the  picture,  sepzetenta  the  rdic 

of  this  ma)>b'.  *  .  - 

L  The  view  is  from  a  rising  giuund,  called  Brunswick  11  ill.  * 
8.  The  liver,  in  the  fore-ground,  h«#  been  named  by  the  firander,*  Thb  £pbbp;  a 

fine  dear  stream.    Ii  ha»  been  already  (Mebrated  in  poetry,  by  Uie  sdMobnasler, 

J>omine  KcolIi,  who  has  styled  it,  "  The  rx^uo-ress  Speed." 

3.  The  hou^c  and  officer  in  front,  overiuokmg  the  nver,  was  the  rcsideuce  of  Mr.  Gall. 
It  is  very  neatly  btdlt  of  logs. 

4.  The  btuMing^  witli  the  flag,  is  Ae.  nieriket*l»0ie   a  rude  copy  of  a  Greek  temple*. 
The  ingenious  may  »ee  that,  in  n  certain  sense,  it  resembles  the  Bmirvc  of  Wris. 

5.  The  inclosed  building,  facing  the,  bridge,  is  of  stone,  and  one  of  the  Canada 
Cempany's  ofllces  s  and  tbe  building,  al«o  <f  slone,*in  a  line  with  it».beliDngs  fe  Oie  eeni' 
nnOitty.  It  is  a  school  whichi  on  Sti|id»3r,*senrM  Ibr  a  plao^  of  wenliip. 
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liidtr  of  tiM  Stock-'chfti^ew  If  cvn.be 

not  taken,  cons'idorinf;  how  much  joiht ' 
stock  CQinpanies  have  bectune  tnintud  in 
public  opinion,  th^  share*  in  the  Cauada 
Omaipukf—At  ve  make  difficulties  finom  out 
own  fears  and  ignorance-— wHl  soon  be  low 
'  enooich ;  although  it  is  no  subterranean 
concern,  but  all  above  grounii,  aud  pro- 
perty  obtained  -for.  every  ahiUiiftg  that  k 
laid  out. 

"  For  my  next  town,  Captain  M***  is  to 
stand  godiktUer.  You  kiiuw  who  lie  m — 
A  neplMw  of  the  Eailvf  P  »  add  t|i< 
elde  t  n  of  Mr.  R»»«»*  M*»»»  of 
P.,  whom,  perliai)S,  you  know  ;  be  be- 
ing a  \Vhig,  hke  your  Lojdship;  l)ut  he 
b  In  the  Lower  Homeu  I  do'iiDt  allude 
to  that  appointed  for  «//  Wnigs.  He  sent 
nic  a  l)ottle  of  Highland  wl!i>key  to  chri^-* 
ten  the  town.  VVkat  wiii  yuu  send  for 
the  baftinfi  of  joun  f  tlMierto  we  haie 
had  no  adventures  in  Guelph,  not  even 
one  Salnne  scene  ;  but  aA  incident  in  the 
^clearing  whs  magnificent  Desirous  of  see- 
'iii^the  elftc^  of  a  ifting  ^njund^  at  die 
end  of  a  street  where  a  popish  church, 
about  twice  the  size  of  St.  Peter's  at 
llon)e,-.iii^  uiie  da^  lo  be  built — [The  site 
ifat  dbosem  by  die  Bisbep,  and  we  have 
ione  expectatioii  th4t  ]ak  eoaiQniort  Ifr. 


Weld,  of  Lnlwordi  Castle,  it  coining  hMe] 

— I  eonccted  all  the  cliopper?  in  the  set- 
tlement to  open  a  vi»ta,  and  exactly'  in 
two  hours  and  ten  minutes,  '  b^  Shrews- 
bury dock,'  or  my  owiv  watch,  an  avenue 
was  inifoldcr?  as  large  as  the  Lonj^  Walk 
in  Windsor  Park,  and  of  trees  timt,  by 
their  staturp,  redoce  to  pigmies  all  ibe 
gnatett  iMVone  of  the  EnifiA  grqi^^  * 


N.B. — Wc  are  promised  a  view  of 
Goderich,  another  town,  founded  by 
Mr.  Gait,  un  the  shores  of  Lake 

,  Himm»  nearly  ft  fanndred  miles  to  tile 
westward  of  Guelph,  and  more  tiian' 
seventy  miles  in  the  woods,  remote 
from  any  other  settlement.  Guelph 
is  between  thirty  and  forty  miles 
ftt)m  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie; 
b  oonsiderftbly 'more  ih  a  straiglit 
line  from  Lake  Huron ;  aiid  perliapt 
about  fifl^y  from  T  ake  Simcoe.*  It  is 
more  thnn  six  hundred  miles  above 
Quebec,  aud^  is  reported  to  be  situ- 
ated in  ene'of  tlie  finest  tracts  of 

'  land,  probably  hi  the  whole  Amerii^ 
continent. 


CALII  AND  STOKM. 

Tub  little  l)ark  goes  gaily  on. 

Careering  o'er  the  deep ;  • 
The  breeze  so  gently  swells  her  sap. 

The  winds  seom  chained  in  sleep. 

The  playful  billows  lavo  lu-f  sides- 
Then  burst — to  rise  no  more  : 
*  The  sailor  now  in  slumber  lies, 

''0^rest»  npon  his  oi^  I  * 
*  * 

But  keel  the  clouds  begin  to4ower : 

I.i-^!"  to  the  thunder's  crash  ! 
Ti-^  (iarknes*!  all.  save  when  bursts  forth 
'  The  iightniag'ii  vivid  flash  ! 
.  The  piercing  shiieKiB  of  that  lost  crew 
Fell  fiiintly  on  the  land ; 
Ere  morn  their  lifeless  trunks  were  stretched 
Upon  the  rugged  strand  1 
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Thbbx  was  a  time  when  theatrical 
affairs  were  principal  topic  in  perio- 
dical works  of  all  sorU  and  size©. 
Thej>lace  of  the  sparkish  Templar, 
« the  wit  about  town,  vm»  then  in  the 
pit  of  a  theatre. '  The  chief  theme  of 
conversation  at  Will's  or  Button*.", 
was  the  last  new  play  or  lu  ^v  actor . 
The  first  uight  of  a  piece  drew  tlie 
whole  London  world  to  the  house. 
And  tl»  merits  or  .deineriti  were  the 
•abject  of  niMiy.  a  long  and  bitter 
controversy.    Tlio  discussion  of  the 
rej^pective  abilities  of  Quin  and  Gar- 
rick  lor  exaiuple,  called  fortli  as  much 
critical  judgment^  and  as  mnchaugry 
disquisition,  as  in  another  age  was 
employed  in  comparisons  between 
Homer  and  Virpil,  or  Cic«-o  and  De- 
mosthenes.    The   quarrels   of  the 
green-room  occupied  aii  the  vehicles 
of  |rahUt  intelligence ;  -  the  jests  there 
committed  fled  over  the  .kingdom, 
and  filled  the  pages  of  all  the  Joe  Mil- 
Ilt^.    Long  po cms— the  Rosciad,  for 
instance — were  continually  written  on 
dramatic  affairs ;  and  to  be  ignorant 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  tiieatre, 
was  a  degreeof  darkness  that  no  one, 
who  had  any  pretensions  to  civiliza- 
tion, would  dare   confess.     To  be 
mooter  of  a  greei>-room  secret,  made 
a  man  a  peiBonage  of  no.  small  im- 
portance. In  fkct,  the  word  "  town/' 
signified  the  peo{^e  who  went  to  the- 
atres.  They  were  the  ao-rv.    '*  The 
tmm  was  pleased '*  it  did  not  hit 
the  taste  of  the  iowa;'*  **  the  town 
expressed  its  opinion the  Unom 
did  not  attend     "  Tweedledum  and 
twcedledee  divided  the  town,*'  &c. 
Tho«e  whom  their  ill  taste  and  ill  for- 
tuiic  kept  away  from  the  theatres 
were  not  recognized  as  inhabitants  of 
a  civilised  district.  They  were  bar« 
barians  not  yet  emoged  from  some  of 
the  primitive  stages  of  human  society. 

What  a  chanLi  has  come  over  us ! 
We  are  now  uctualljr  obliged  to  apo- 
logise for  hitniding  mto  a  Magazine, 
having  any  literary  pretensions,  even 
the  casual  notice  of  the  existence  of  any 
such  things  as  theatres.  [The  Opera 
is  another  affair.]  The  newspapers 
themselves,  which  are  their  Last  hold, 
huddle  them  into  a  comer,  and  con* 
sign  them  to  the  same  hands  which 
rqiort  a  Kenniogton  Common  meet- 


ing,  or  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Cobbett. 
Those  w]k>  are  now  "  the  town  " — 'the 
txquibjle.-?,  thcdandies,  the  exelusives, 
the  ladies  who  are  at  home>  and  the 
gentlemen  who  are  in  Ihe  dubs,  know 
nothing  about  them.  R^qitmimg  a 
theatre  would  be  ruin  to  any  man  of 

m 

thp  slightest  pretensions.  You  might 
as  well  have,  under  the  dynasty  of 
BrummcU,   asked  twice  for  aoupu 
Literary  men,  with  scarcely  an  ex* 
ception  of  &ny  pretensions,  fyoid 
writing  for  ihv  stage;  if  Byron  or 
Scott  wrote  a  play,  they  took  care  tn 
preftx  the  rather  supe^uous  notice 
m  their  cases^  that  it  is  not  intended 
to  be  acted.    Our  mCMlem  dramas 
are  avowedly  tak^  finom  the  French, 
and  adapted  by  a  proce<e.  whirb,  as 
far  as  intelfect  is  concerurd,  i>  no' 
above  the  cral'tof    tinker,  lo  Kngliaii 
manners.  The  aetov,  ^ugb  io  ga- 
nersl  respectable  i^en,  are  no  longer 
companions  of  tl^e  upper  cksses  ei- 
ther of  rank,  fashion,  or  literature ; 
it  is  acknowledged  that  their  cha- 
racters are  irreproachable,  and  their 
talent  considerable^  but  they  are  no 
more  than  tradesmen.   We  feel  ^ 
same  curiosity  about  them  or  their 
affairs,  as  we  do  about  the  sayings  or 
doings  ol  our  tailors.   Even  the  eclat 
of  an  adventure  wiUi  a  lady  of  the 
theatre,  which  was  once  a  matter 
that  filled  Uie  hearts  of  rival  beaux 
with  envy,  has  lost  its  glories  ;  but 
this  i-3  tofi  delicate  a  f;\ib)rrt  for  tur- 
thcr  commcot*  As  for  uur  takiug  any 
interest  in  die  viars  or  peaces  of  m 
green-room/,  or  oar  discussing  whidi 
is  the  better  or  worse  actor,  there  is 
just  as  much  chance  of  our  troubling 
ourselves  witii  the  business  of  the 
piuc  ring,  aud  contracting  tht:  merits 
of  Jem  Ward  with  those  of*  Simon 
Byrne.  We  see  the  nAme  of  the  jKO- 
ple  in  the  newspapers,  hut  care  no 
more  about  them  than  we  do  nhout 
Charles  Kemble  or  M r.  VandenhotL 

Many  reasons  have  been  assigned 
fbrthis  undoubted  carelessness  as  to 
dramatic  aAurs  kmong  us.  -The 
spread  of  mothodism  is  alleged  as  one 
cause,  but  6y  itself  that  cmild  not  do 
much  more  thau  tlie  hostility  of  the 
severer  mrders  in  the  Rolnan  Catholic 
church  mif^t  effect  abfoad.  The  tra- 
velling preachers  hAve  less  inHnenoe 
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upon  I'-Ui^Ush  aocietv  tTinn  the  Cnpn- 
chins  and  other  moniistic  mounte- 
banks had  upon  that  of  France  and ' 
Italy.  Hie  tate  diime«of  iWhioiMbte 
life  are  mentioned  as  a  «eoond  obsta-  • 
cle ;  but  this  is  only  saying  in  nnother 
way  that  it  is  not  the  fashion  to  go  to 
the  theaUu.  It  merely  puts  us  back  a 
singlf  step.  If  people  of  fashiQii.were 
as  feted. of  the  drama  as  their  gnpd-' 
fathers  and  grandmothers,  tlicy  would 
very  snon  make  their  dinners  fit  thea- 
trical hours.    The  size  oi'  the  great 
houses — a  third  cause,  a^ording  to 
sgme-HDAy  mainly  oontribnfte  to  the 
poccasity  of  sacrificing  the  ear  to  the 
eye,  and  therefore  make  the  poet  and 
wit  give  'way  .to  the  madiiuist  aiMi 
scene-painter.     But  4n  other  coun- 
tile&  the  aaaae  cansea  an  in  opera- 
tioA ;  aikd,  let  OS  add,  that  the  scene* 
painters  and  macKinistt  of  Drury- 
lane  and  Covent-garden produce  what  ^ 
we  may  juhtly  call  tiiumphs  of  art ; 
things  in  themselves  well  worthy  to 
be  Hnted.   The  imfdler  theatres  do 
not  afford  any*  thf^g  superfor,  in 
point  of  talent  or  attraction  to  the 
larger.    Their  pierrs  nro  not  better — 
they  are  indeed  rather  worse,  difficult 
«a  the  ^rodnctioii  of  wofse  pieces 
than  those  whidi  "  the'Lane'^  and 
"  the  Garden*'  now-a-day?  produce, 
may  appear  to  be.  The  decline  of  the 
drama,  as  it  is  caired;  cannot  there- 
fore be  attributed  in^auy  alrikmE  de- 
gree to  the  size  of  the  hiniaea ;  which, 
after  all,  most  In*  anf  cas^  be  a  se- 
condar)'  matter ;  because,  if  public 
taste  rendered  smaller  houses  a  more 
profitable  speculation,  the  large  onea 
would  (have  .been  unq^bestionwily  re* 
dncfld* 

Let  OS  attempt  in  some  sort  a  so* 
lution  of  the  difficulty,  if  there  be  one. 
We  think  it  will  be  found  chiefly  in 
two  caus^ — Ute  march  of  Intellect 
wtd  ike  mardi  qf  Jjomimu,  Of  the 
•  latter,  firs^— 

1.  It  is  evident  that  the  increased 
size  of  London  has  rendered  a  desire 
for  public  amuacments  less  vivid,  The 
fiuhiooable  people  fancy  themselves 
compiled  to  liTe<«p«rt,  ana  to  .in- 
dude,  fortiiepurposesofvlsitbg,  &c. 
their  doi^inion  within  compnrat  vely 
smn!)  limits.  The  increa-sln;:;  \\  t  alth 
(or  its  greater  condensalioii,  lur  as  we 
an  not  writing  politios  in  thisartide, 
we  sbaD  avoid  all  debatable  topics.) 
has  given  the  means  of  appearing 
jashionabJe  to  many — tay  thousands  { 


whom  tlinse  who  are  already  in  pos- 
session do  not  wish  to  acknowledge. 
This  draws  the  line  still  closer.  Con- 
tact, in  all  cases,  with  these  people, 
must  be  sedulously  avoided — and  how 
could  it  be  avoided  if  frequenting 
public  places  of  amusement  were  per- 
misbible.    The  narrow  circle  must, 
therefore,  amnse  itself;  tnd,  owing 
to  tile  size  of  London,  it  can  do 
sb-    The  nightly  parties  and  daily 
viskings  can  very  well  supply  the 
place  of  theatres  to  those  classes 
who  went  formerly  to  the  play  only  - 
to  see  itd  hk  seeft.  The  mob  of  tlip, 
boxes  do  not  .contafn.  their  friend^ 
— for  what  is  going  on  upon  the  stage 
they  never  pretended  to  care.  The 
late- dinuer,  which,  now  that  hobpi- 
tality  is  voted  Toatse,  'i»  no  eeenf  of 
the  day,  assembles  ^ose  whom  a  box 
world  would  formerly  haveassembled ; 
and 'the  Tiiisrollnneous  rabble  of  the  , 
fashionable  j)arty  supplies  whatever 
might  liave  Ijeen  expected  to  besfonnd 
In  the  company  ctf  a  "  theabre  siyty 
years  ago;" 

2.  The  March  of  TnteUect  When 
playhouses,  in  England,  absotbcd 
all  public  attention,  or  divided  it  tui- 
ly  with  politics  and  the  pulpit,  the 
reading  classes  were  fu  less  nume- 
rously supplied  than  at  prcsent.-r- 
Those  who — becaysc  they  had  no 
light  intellectual  fere  spread  befp^e 
them — went  to  ^he  play,  m^w'find* 
their  wants.  In  some  degrea  at  least, 
supplied  by  the  improved  newspaper, 
the  superior  magazine,  the  new  crea- 
tion of  novel,  &c.  &.c.  It  is  less  aud 
less  necessary  every  day  to  go  to  tlie 
the  theatre  jmnt  «t  dffawsr  ;  .the  pn«- 
wte  party  is  more  <ntertainii^fei,i>Tliis 
jaocompUshments  of  society  have 
spread  over  a  wider  class — the  means 
of  gratifying  the  minor  iotellectual 
tiLbti  s  more  easily  accessible— and  ft© 
play  is  botoneof  the  attractionswhich 
educated  life  aibrds.  We  gradually 
havp  brcnmc  more  fastididus  in  criti- 
cal iiiattrrs.  Sliakspeare  is,  after  all, 
our  drama ;  and  who  now  cau  look 
upon  his  plays,  with  ftw  ezoefitioiis, 
witfumtasigtiatthe  manner  in  which 
they  must  be  marred^  What  is  FaJ- 
st&ff  f)n  the  stage,  to  what  he  is  in  , 
the  closet  ? — Is  not  Macbeth  murder- 
ed i — and  liamlct,  where  itkef 

Here,  then,  we  look  upon  the  thesF* 
ire  as  neither  a  rasoft  of  fashion,  a 
school  of  taste,  nor  an  arena  for  lite- 
rary talents.  -  Writing  fo^  the  theatre^ 
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at  all  times  hazardoua — [vaieuf  re*  iu- 
dicra,  H  mi  palma  negata  wacrum, 
tec.]— is  only  ventarafl  upon  by  men 
of  character  when  the  tewtad  is  great;* 
either  in  honour  or  money,  ^^^lat 
fionour  coultl  by  possibility  await  the 
success  of  any  piece  before  the  au- 
<|ieBoe8  tfast  flil  our  theatres  i  ^e 
real  dramalic  writer  of  the  present 
day  appeals  to  the  cIo^«  and  gene- 
rally chooses  the  novel  as  the  shape 
m  which  he  aj) pears.  The  reward 
of  Druiy  X<ane  or  Covent  Garden  is 
small  when  compared  with  what  lite- 
jatare  supplies  in  bther  directions; 
and.  therefore,  with  scarcely*  an  ex- 
ception, nobody  tries  dramatic  wri- 
ting as  a  busiAess,  but  those  who 
have  no  dunce  of  succeeding  in  any 
other  dqMtitment.*  As  the  antiior 
sinks*  so  sinks  the  actor.  The  one, 
poorly  remunerated,  is  careless  of  his 
compohition  ;  the  other,  havin-  lost 
thq  main  link  which  bound  him  to 
the  Uyiag  intellect  of  the  country*  be- 
comes a  mere  mechanic.  Buffoons, 
and  the  broader  thrv  are  the  better — 
simple  ttine-turni  1 ami  the  less  of 
scientific  music  thuy  know  the  bet- 
tsi^diese  are  the  really  'success- 
fhl  performers  at  present.  Hie  jack- 
podding  and  the  ballad-singer  must 
ever  be  the  finvoorites  at  Bartholo- 
mew fair. 

They  manage  these  matters  other- 
wise m  France.  In  France,  the  stage 
it  yet  connected  with  the  literature 
of  the  coimtry,  and  from  the  mouths 
of  the  French  playors  you  are  still 
sure  to  hear  the  language  spoken  in 
its^mrity.  In  France,  the  poet,  the 
scholar,  jthe  man  of  fashion,  ttid  iha 
gentleman,  do  still  write  plays,  and 
the  honour  derived  from  success  in 
their  author-]jip  is  even  trreatcr  than 
it  was  with  us  m  the  da)s  of  Sir 
Charles  Sedlcy .  A  single  comedy  has 
secured  the  wrifeer's  election  in  the 
academy — has  procured  him  the  rib- 
bon of  honour — and  gained  him  the 
mir^e  to  the  most  arbtocratic  miom; 
while  he,  at  the  same  time,  is  not  de- 
prived of  a  more  snbstantUd  reward, 
in  the  shape  of  a  regular  per  centage 
upon  the  receipts  arising  from  the 
performance  of  his  work  in  every 
theatre  of  the  I  rench  dominions. 
There,  too,  die  actor  must  be  of  a  su- 
perior order ;  a  single  fault  in  pro- 
nunciation would  be  sufficient  to  oc- 
casion bis  everlasting:  expulsion.  His 
appearance  and  luaoncrs  are  expect- 


ed to  be  those  of  a  gent  1<  man  ;  and 
if  he  possess  not  tliese,  and  the  edu- 
tation  necessary  to  prevent  his  com- 
mitting any  enwin  delivery,  or  mis- 
representation of  the  meaning  of  his 
author,  no  interest,  no  respect  for  a 
narae^  rendered  famous  by  tlie  geniuii 
of  those  who  formeriy  bore  it,  would 
enable,  him  to  keep  his  place  npoii 
Che  lowest  theatre  m  Paris.  Hum  it 
happens,  tlint  no  Frenchman  ever 
dreams  of  ruhiiiug  to  the  stage  fmm 
the  de:$k  op  th^  counter,  which 
idleness  or  dishonesty  has  compelied 
him  to  abanddn.  He  knows,  thal^ 
cvoTi  to  be  tolerated,  he  must  possess 
that  j>erfect  purity  of  pronunciation, 
and  grace  of  delivery,  .which  belong 
not  to  the  ignosant  and  the  vulgar ; 
and  consequently,  even  in  the  lowcA 
characters  of  the  drama,  we  never 
see  in  France  anv  of  those  wretched 
animals,  who  offend  our  eyes  and 
hurt  our  eais  lu  Horatio,  and  oil  the 
other  parts  which,  in  Hm  language  of 
omr  green-rooms,  are  describe  as  ae- 
cond-rate.  In  France  no  person  is 
considered  to  have  a  prescriptive  right 
to  the  first  line  of  characters.  The 
actors  there  form  a  society,  in  whidi 
all  are  equal,  and  in  whidi  no  man 
can  rise  to  eminence,  except  by  tiw 
gradual  exhibition  of  power  in  the 
various  parts  which  are  successively 
committed  to  his  charge,  llie  ac- 
tresses, too, — [we  will  not  dwelt  up- 
on their  diaracter,  Ibr  in  all  countries 
that  must  naturally  be  the  same,] — 
are,  for  the  like  reasons,  elegant  and 
fascinating  creatures.  A  clumsy  Ce- 
limene  would  ho  hooted  from*  the 
stage  ran  iO-ttado  Suzon,  and  aa 
ugly  Hortense,  would  share  the  same 
fate  ;  and  an  Elmire  that  spoiled  the 
verses  of  Moliere  by  a  provincial  vul- 
gai'ity  of  pronunciation,  would  be  sa- 
crificed forthwith  to  the  offmded  dig- 
nity of  Tlialia.  From  ^  intimate 
connexion  v.hicb  alwavs  exists  be-  • 
tween  effect  and  cruise,  the  actresses 
there  live  in  the  most,  learned  and  po- 
lished society  of  the  Uterarv  capital 
of  Europe.  The  sotr^  of  Madamot- 
selle  Mars  are  the  most  reclefdUet 
thin<?s  in  tlie  world.  'There  is  more 
genius  in  her  assemblies,  than  in  half 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  All  perbons 
of  rank  and  name  in  uie  world  of  let- 
ters must  find  themselves  in  her  ta- 
lon; and  any  drama,  iu  which  she  is 
to  perfonn.  excite^,  lon'^  before  its 
production,  the  mobt  uitense  interest* 
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The  simple  fact  of  tt^  acceptance,  by 
judges  8o  competent  as  are  the  soci^- 
/aire*  of  the  Tlteatrp  Frun^uns,  proves 
to  a  certain  extent  lU  merit;  and,  iur 
a  long  period  before  and  after  ita  pro- 
ductton,  it  b  die  anbject  of  universal 
conver-^atioii.  and  an  objt  rt  of  ex- 
( Hicnt  in  all  ciassea  of  the  com- 
luunitv. 

In  Italv  also,  bow  enthusiastic  b 
tbe  population  of  every  town,  from 

tlie  Aristocrats  to  the  lowest  plebei- 
ans, respecting  the  prntluction  of  a 
new  opera.  Tlie  AUiente  mania  is 
every  day  rehearsed  there  in  favour 
df  aome  anccesBfal  composer.  The 
glories  of  diplomatbts  and  conquerors 
sink  in  their  estimation  far  below 
that  of  a  Rossini  or  Bellini,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  idle  to  dwell 
upon  l^e  important  influence  which 
all  tfaiaga  relating  to  the  theatre  ex- 
ercise over  the  life  of  the  Italian.  la* 
deedj  if  we  were  allowed  to  ch'x^^e 
a  p]easura!>le  existence,  we  should 
prefer  liiai  ul  a  prima  donna  at  La 
Scala  or  San  Carlos,  to  any  other, 
Having  that  of  the  ancient  Jupiter — 
the  gentleman  who  possessed  ail  those 
attributes  of  power  and  means  of 
pleasure  so  copiously  detailed  by 
Locian. 


This  is,  we  fear,  too  long  a  preface, 
to  what  mn??t  be  a  short  notice  of 
the  present  dramatic  campaiirn,  so  tar 
a»  it  has  gone.  Let  us,  therefore, 
without  further  delay,  enter  H  medtof 
res.  It  may  be  asked  why,  after 
havinp:  declare<l  that  nobody  goes  to 
the  tlu-atri'.  and  given  our  reasons  for 
that  dt'oertiuu  so  much  at  length,  we 
should  trouble  ourselves  with  writing 
critiques  on  hbtrionic  matters.  To 
which  we  answer,  that  after  all  wc 
liave  said,  a  great  number  of  actnal 
people  still  do  go  to  the  play,  and  that 
(alter  having  duly  apologized  for  in- 
troducing such  considerations  Into  our 
pages,)  we  may  divert  ourselves  with 
the  two  houses  in  the  hundreds  of 
Dnir\'  Lane,  and  the  i^rui^h  of  St. 
Paul's,  wliili'  ihi'  otlier  Ihjum-:.  of  far- 
cical i'nteriuinmeal  in  the  vicinity  uf 
Palace-yard  under  the  patronage  of 
8t.  Stephen  continue  closed. 

First  then  in  j)oijit  itf  clironoh'ir}* 
and  nil  rit  we  be^ln  with  OKI  Diury. 

The  newspapers  have  told  us  of  de- 
corations in  blue  andsilver  taken  from 
the  Opera  Comiaue,  at  Parb.  There 
are  trmngles  ana  quadrangles,  hearts 
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and  darts,  true  love  knots  and  flower- 
pots, an  !  other  splendid  atTiirs  nf  the 
same  ivind.  Over  this  house  is  a 
brilliant  ceiling — fronting  the  house 
a  grand  drop  of  gold  and  redr«-all 
that  the  fine  hand  of  the  g^der  and 
varnisher  can  make*  But  the  soul 
withinr— 

Why,  the  soul  within  is,  in  co- 
medv  —  Liston,  Farren,  Dowton, 
Harley,  Vining. — ^Wfay  should  we 
catalogue?  In  tragedy  there  b  at 
least  one  star — Macrea<lv. 

We  shall  let  the  comedians  pass 
witliouL  u  remaik ;  but  as  Macrcady 
has  seldom  had  justice  done  to  him» 
we  must  say  that  he  is  a  scholar  and 
a  gentleman,  and,  if  we  except  Ki  an, 
the  only  man  at  prrsent  U])on  the 
stage  who  has  inapimtions.  lie  has 
only  appeared  in  the  character  of 
Viiginins.  Hds  b  one  of  Uioee  cha- 
racters— half-melodramatic,  half-tra- 
g:ic — which  owes  its  popularity  alto- 
u;ether  to  the  actor,  tlie  claim  of  the 
author  being  as  small  as  may  be. 
In  them  Macready  is  admirable.  Hb 
taste  and  talent  shed  a  lustre  upon 
the  romance  which  he  has  to  de- 
claim. Besides,  in  Virgini'is,  there 
are  many  touches  of  true  feeling 
which  he  renders  admirably,  and 
withoKt  conferring  upon  it  the  prabe 
which  belongs  to  the  personation  of 
the  great  momenta  of  dramatic  f;c- 
nius,  it  is  in  truth  a  splendid  per- 
foruuuice.  A  crowtied  audience  re- 
ceived the  personation  with  great 
applause,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
Kean,  Macready  will,  doubtless,  be 
the  greatest  attraction  of  the  season. 

In  opera,  the  cunipany  \a  stiuug, 
and  might  be  rendered  higlily  effec- 
tive by  a  line  of  management  to  which 
we  shall  allude  hereafter. 

Brahain,  it  is  true,  find  Mips  Ste- 
phens, aio  no  l«in":c:r  numliered  in  its 
ranks ;  but  we  can  well  dbpcnse  with 
them.  Braham  was;  at  all  times, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  tbe  perverse 
ingenuity  with  which  he  made  him- 
self one  of  the  worst  scenic  vocalists 
in  Europe,  although  he  possessed  an 
organ  that,  in  power  and  sweetness, 
has  scarcely  ever  been  surpassed; 
and  as  to  Miss  Stoj^lk'na — Time-— en- 
vif)usTinH'  I — has,  in  her  person,  long 
sini.e  dcstiiivi-d  thv  swictost  hallad- 
singer  wc  I'ver  heard,  excepting  only 
Mi^ame  Maltbran.  The  manager, 
too,  has  discharged  that  sallow  gre- 
nadier, Mbs  Betts.  and  a  gratrfol 
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public  cannot  fail  to  appla\id  the 
roeritoriuus  act.  Miss  Byfield  is  now 
ihe  prima  donna:  she  is  a  young  per* 
son  of  much  promise,  and  great  pu> 
ritv  of  stvle;  and  there  is  little  doubt, 
that  if  she  continue  to  despise  the 
applauses  of  the  galleries — to  be  a 
contemptor  Divum — she  will  yet  be  an 
accomplblied  singer.  Sisdair  is  en- 
'  gaged  as  the  fbst  tenor:  he  is  as 
good  as  any  other  wc  know  on  the 
English  stage  at  present ;  but  he  is, 
notwithstanding,  a.  special  bad  ar- 
ticle. 

la  addition  to  these, /there  are 

many  others  who  can  slog  respect- 
ablv  in  chorusses  and  concerted 
pieces ;  and  as  Mr.  Lee  commands  at 
the  moment  one  of  the  finest  orches- 
tras in  the  world/ it  is  therefore  fully 
in  his  power  to  produce  some  of  the 
operas  of  the  German  and  French 
schools,  wliLreia  the  harmonies  are, 
for  the  most  part,  instrumental — in 
a  style  of  excellence  which  has  here- 
tofore been  unkno'^^n  to  our  lyric* 
stage.  It  is  really  idle  to  bring  for- 
wanl  operas  which  derive  all  their 
enchantment  from  the  melodies  al- 
lotted to  the  frhma  donna — or  the 
fifst  tenor— we  have  nobody  capable 
of  giving  us  even  a  faint  itlca  of  the 
beauties  which  naturally  belong  to 
them;  the  Barlnrof  Scrillp,  there- 
fore, and  the  J)oji  Juan,  are  things 
unbearable  to  those  who  have  ever 
seen  II  Barbiere  di  Seviglia  and  // 
Von  Giovanni.  This  said  Barber  of 
^rville  served  as  a  medium  of  intro- 
duction of  two  vocalists  from  Dublin 
to  our  boards.  Miss  S.  Thillips  ap- 
peared before  us  in  RoHna  t  she  is  a 
ounglady  who  is,  in  all  respects,  to 
e  spoken  of  in  tolerahles — she  is  to- 
lerably well-tormed — tolerably  well- 
looking — is  a  tolerable  actress — and 
a  tolerable  singer,  with  a  tolerably 
aweet  and  clear  mezzo-soprano  voice 
*— and  this  is  all  that  can  be  said. 
The  other  inii>ort;ition,  Mr.  Latham, 
swaggered  through  Figaro,  after  the 
traditional  fashion.  He  seems  to  have 
some  skill,  as  a  ibnueian,  and  he  has 
quite  voice  enough  for  a  second-rate 
English  singer hut  the  music  of  the 
fhn  hcr  is  altogether  hevondhis  reach. 
Fiyaro  is  a  great  cf eauon  :  it  is  one 
of  Rossini's  triuniphs :  all  the  oAer 
personations,  excepting  Ba^ilio,  with 
his  magnificent  aria.  La  Colni$nte, 
are  iailures.  Rosina  and  Almaviva 
aie  as  frigid  lovers  us  it'  the  sun  never 
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shone  in  Seville;  Piutolo  and  the 
rest  are  mere  lumber.  But  Figaro 
is  really  a  glorious  fellow,  and  his 
celebrated  air  (which  Rossini  himself 
sings  better  than  any  mortal  breath- 
ing) would  be  sufficient  to  immor' 
talize  the  composer. 

Enough  of  this,  however;  what 
we  would  say  to  Lee  is  t  your  good 
taste  and  bberal  feeling  have  in. 
(hired  you  to  assemble  an  admirable 
l  aiid — one  on  which  yon  may  place 
anpiicit  dependence.  You  iia\  e  also 
assembled  the  best  opm  company 
you  could,  but  the  country  does  not 
afford  singers  ;  and  you  cannot,  con- 
sequentlv,  depend  on  them  for  any 
thing  but  spoiling  the  music  com- 
mitted to  their  charge.  In  a  multi- 
tude of  singers,  however^  as  in  a  muU 
titude  of  councillors,  there  is  sa(et^. 
Their  defects  will  escape  detection  m 
chorusses,  and  so  forth.  Select, 
therefore,  those  operas  in  which 
there  are  few,  if  any,  solos,  and 
which  have  been  written  for  the 
orchestra ;  that  is  to  say,  as  we  be- 
fore ohser\'ed,  choose  from  the  Ger-  , 
man  and  modern  French  schools,  the 
masters  of  which  had  and  have  in« 
diflTerent  companies  to  deal  wiA»  and 
consequently,  with  a  due  regard  for 
their  own  good  name,  decline  trust- 
ing their  reputation  to  any,  saving 
their  dearly  beloved,  the  musicians, 
on  whose  talents  they  can  rely. 

Old  comedies,  well  cast,  and  ad- 
mirably performed,  have  hitherto 
filled  Drury  Lane.  The  mEUiagers 
have  not,  therefore,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  bring  forward  any  novelties- 
Many,  however,  are  said  to  be  in 
preparation ;  and  we  have  been  in- 
formed, that  a  liberal  and  gentle- 
manly spirit  has  been  introduced  into 
the  management,  which  promi^s  pi 
procure  a  degree  of  lespectabittty  for 
this  department  of  the  institution 
which  it  certainly  never  enjoyed  be- 
fore. 

At  Covent  Garden  they  seem  to  de- 
pend upon  the  talents  of  the  two 
Kembles,  ai|d  we  are  much  mis- 
taken  if  the  cry  of  ioujours  perdrix 
has  not  been  already  raised  against 
the  constant  repetition.  Abbott  is 
a  performer  who  has  not  received 
the  credit  which  he  deserves;  he 
is,  in  fact,  an  extremely  desirable  and 
usefnl  actor;  but  the  necessities  of 
the  house,  or  tbr-  Iralousies  of  th, 
manager/  put  him  rnlo  parts  for  which 
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be  was.  Offer  talctiUted.  Theseptil. 

chral  tones  and  iron  vlsairp  of  Wardc 
render  the  numlfC'r  of  tliaractcrii  ia 
which  he  caij  be  employed  very  small, 
and  be  never  will  be  an  attractWc 
actor.  Yet  these  are  (he  only  persona 
Charles  Kenible  ba&  to  assist  hini  in 
trage<h'.  Miss  Ellen  Tree,  a  fine  showy 
girl, is  thoonlytragiclady besides  Miss 
Fanny  Keinble  ;  and  Miss  E.  Tree's 
talents  and  appearance  fit  her  more  for 
ifielodrama.  In  some  melodramatic 
parts,  such  as  that  of  CTirlstitia  In  the 
young  Queen  she  acts  superbly,  but 
her  tragedy  is  mediocre.  Conscious 
It  woald  seen  of  Being  ill  provided, 
the  manager  has  called  m  T.  P. 
Cooke  from  the  minor  theatres,  to 
display  his  talents  in  v^riotis  "  tales 
of  the  sea."  In  nautical  characters 
Cooke  is  excellent ;  but  is  not  Black 
Etjod  Smmm  a  most  nanseating  piece? 
Is  the  blubl^ering  sentiment  with 
which  it  is  filled  the  language  ha!)i- 
tually  used  by  Britisli  tars  ? — is  the 
offence  of  William  such  as  would  con- 

•  sign  a  British  sailor  to  an  Ignomink 
.oua  dealh? — is  the  conduct  of  the 
captain  that  of  a  British  otSccr  ?— or 
the  proceedinj^  of  the  court  martial 
such  a^  could  take  place  in  tlie  Bri- 
tish navy  ?  So  tar  from  its  bciu^  a 
national  drania»  it  ought  ti>  be  con- 
sidered as  a  decided  libel  upon-tl^t 
service  which  we  most  especially  re- 
.  spect,  and  ough*  i  >  be  hooted  off 
the  stage,  llie.coniptisition,  plot,  ar- 

'  raogement,  are  all  as  contemptible  as 

'  can  be  istmceited,  and  the  event  by 
iHudl Che  (fenouemen/  is  brought  about 

.  i^  ab«(urd  to  the  last  degree.  As,  how- 
ever, it  is  popular,  we  cannot  cen- 
sure the  people  at  Covent  Garden  for 
Jiringing  it  ft»rward ;  but  we  submit 
that  its  popularity  is  a  strong  proof 
of  the  decided  cockneylsm  of  the 
London  audiences  ;  every  where  else 
it  lias  been  unsuccessful.  Cooke's  act- 
ing floats  the  lumber;  but  we  should 
wish  that  so  excellent  a  saOor  was 
'embarittd  m  a  more  seaworthy  craft. 
We  are  mistaken,  moreover,  if  its 
}>opularitv  be  not  on  the  wane.  The 
ill  buccchs  of  another  sea-piece  at 

.  thia  boose  some  nights  ago,  which 
was  just  as  well  written,  and  as  true 
to  life  as  niark  Eyed  Siuta/i,  Is  onii- 
nnns  of  a  Lcrowing  disgust.  Welhmk 
such  things  had  better  be  left  to  the 
■Adelphi. 

.  The  KernUes  are  the  mam  pillars 
of  their  home,  and  both  fiiljlier  and 


daughter  bring  no  small  degree  of 

talent  to  support  the  splendour  of 
their  theatrical  name.  In  the  upper 
walks  of  tragedy,  Charles  Kemble 
doea  not  deserve  a  high  place ;  but  in 
all  secondary  characters  he  was,  and 
perhaps  still  is,  commendable.  In 
roiiu^y  his  merit  is  universally  nc- 
knou  lcdgcd  in  those  characters  which 
he  has  made  his  own,  Charles  8ur- 
ftce,  &c.  His  Falataff  was  a  decided 
failure ;  but,  to  speak  fiurly,  we  do  not 
see  how  Falstaff  can  he  so  acted  as  to 
escape  critical  censure.  The  itlenl 
which  we  ail  form  of  that  woudcriui 
creation,  can  hardly  be  embodied. 
The  outward  bulk  may  be  given ;  but 
who  can  fitly  represent  the  wit  with- 
in ?  In  the  Merry  IViros  of  I'P'indsor, 
where  Falstaff  is  more  a  butt  than  a 
wit,  he  has  been  admirably  pour- 
trayed^he  is  so  at  this  moment  by 
Dowton;  but  in  fleary  the  Fwrik, 
where  he  is  the  actual  hero  of  the 
play,  casting  even  Hotspur  and  the 
Prince  themselves  into  the  shade,  we 
doubt  if  any  one  baa  ever  been  com~ 
pletely  sncceasAil.  Thulition  repre* 
sentB  Quin  as  having  been  the  best— > 
the  general  testimony  of  the  play- 
goer.s  of  the  pref^ent  day  sets  down 
Lhai  k  .".  Kemble  as  the  worst. 

His  Douglas,  his  Romeo,  his  Bene- 
dick—many more— are  or  were  ex- 
cellent ;  but  the  rude  hand  of  Chronos, 

wp  are  afraid,  has  interfi  red  to  take 
away  the  bloom  of  his  acting  in  such 
characters. 

"  Out  upon  time  1  mIio  for  ever  vrill  leave 
But  enough  of  the  past  for  the  fuUire  to 

grieve 

0%  r  thttt  which  hsth  been."— 

We  have  sometimes  thought,  when 
seeing  him  doing  the  gay  lover  of  late, 
that  somebody  might  whisper  to  him 
that  in  such  parts 

«*  Lttsiiti  sadi-— — — 


Tetnpui  aliire  tibi  est ;  ne  

Rideat,  et  piibet  laidva  deoendu*  «ta*." 

And  yet  some  portion  of  the  spirit  re- 
mains. His  Mercntio.  a-  he  jdavod  it 
last  year,  was  exquisite  and  origiual. 
We  are  sorrj'  to  learn  (we  have  not 
seen  him  in  it  this  season,)  that  he  is 
now  overdoing  it.  The  deuce  is  in 
these  players,  they  cannot  get  a  good 
thing  but  they  sjioil  it.  On  the  whole, 
admittmg,  as  we  cheerfully  do,  the 
merits  of  Charles  Kemble,  he  was 
never  able  of  himself  to  sapport  a 
theatre  in  his  best  daya,  and  tine 
2&  2 
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4oee  not  imptove  acton  m  it  doea 

Madeira. 

Miss  Kanuy  Kemble.  Criticbm,  by 
a  competent  ftii1&ority«  was  dsBcribed 
M  an  ungentle  art — if  hanUy  applied 

to  a  lady,  and  especially  a  very  young 
ladv,  it  might  witli  nn  unfairnrs^  be 
deacribed  by  a  longer  word — as  im- 
gentlemanly.    Yet  of  a  verity  we  are 
fiuced  tocoufeatlSiatTre  do  not  flunk 
MiflB  Fanny  KamUe  a  very  great 
actress  ;  and  the  general  voice  is,  we 
fear,  In  uimiiug  to  coincide  witli  this 
our  o|jmioii.    She  came  forward  un- 
der Bingular  advantages — -her  youth, 
lier  family,  the  cause  for  which  she 
appeared,  her  devotion  to  her  father's 
fortunes — we  must  add,  her  consider- 
able talents — all  were  in  her  favour. 
The  great  dispensers  of  fame^  there- 
i6fe«  the  daily  and  weekly  eritica, 
were  all  prepossessed  in  her  behalf, 
and  came  prepared  to  see  her  beauties, 
and  to  trumpet  them  forth  to  the 
world.    Their  praises,  in  general  in- 
judidoua  enough,  which  were  of  no 
small  service  in  swelling  her  popula- 
rity  at  first,  have  done  her  mischief  in 
more  wavs  than  one.    They  have  re- 
acted.   People  who  have  been  taught 
to  expect  a  goddess,  are  disappointed 
when  they  find  that  they  meet  only  a 
woman,  even  thougjh  she  be  endowed 
with  all  the  c::races.  In  the  provinces 
this  was  csjiecially  felt,    llie  over* 
pulliug  of  London  had  prepared  them 
for  an  excellence  far  above  what  it  is 
the  lot  of  any  actress,  except  some 
half  dozen  in  the  w^hole  history  of  our 
drama,  to  have  claimed.    From  the 
extrava  trance  of  [)raise  to  the  extra- 
vagance of  censure  is  little  more  than 
a  8tep«  and  that  step  was  made  by 
Miss  Fanny  Kemble  in  herprovinciau 
tour. 

the  overstrained  praise  of  her 
friends  hurt  her  in  a  more  serious 
particular.  It  has  persuaded  her 
that  she  stepped  ai  once  into  the  very 
highest  honours  of  the  drama  ;  and 
thatbeino;  laurelled  with  the  applaus^c? 
of  the  London  news{)a])er  critics,  slie 
wub  already  at  the  tup  of  her  art. 
8he,  who  was  assured  by  all  the  cri> 
tics  of  ttiC  morning  and  evening — of 
the  Saturday  and  the  Sunday — that, 
like  Loril  Pt'ter's  brown  loaf  in  the 
Tale  of  the  Tub,  she  was  the  concen- 
tration of  all  that  was  goodly  in  all 
the  actresses  that  ever  appeared— 
might  well  dispense  with  study.  She 
was  armed  eap-d-|»ie,  and  proceeded 


from  the  head  of  Jove  perfect  at  once. 
Accordingly,  her  original  defects, 
which  were  part  and  parcel  of  the 
praise  of  the  sagactoos  article*nion- 
gera— havebeenexaggerated.  Her  odd 
and  affected  pronunciation  has  daOy 
become  more  odd  and  more  affected : — 
**  whole"  was  oriKmally  **  hull  " — 
now  "  soul  "  is  "  suil  "  roll" 
— "  lull,"  &c. ;  vice  mnd,  *'  moan" 
was  "  mnnn/'  now  "  stone**  is 
"  stun  **—  "  bone'*  —  "  bunn/'  and 
so  on.  Farm — starm — morn — barn 
— usurp  the  places  of  form,  storm, 
morn,  bom.  The  capriciova  up  and 
down  intonations  of  her  voice  have 
become  more  capricious.  Now  this  is 
trifling  with  her  greatest  perfection, 
for  her  voice  is  h*  r  iughest  recom- 
mendation. Her  face  (in  spite  of  the 
misrepresentation  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,)  or  her  figure*  are  not 
striking.  She  lias  no  new  concep- 
tions of  any  impf>rtnnre,  and  hex  ge- 
neral stjde  ib  manneristical. 

As  she  is  decidedly  a  clever  girl, 
she  may  get  rid  of  moat  of  her  de» 
fects  ;  but  there  is  only  the  one  way, 
attentive  study  and  diligent  practice, 
(As  to  her  figure  she  will  of  course 
become  more  formed  and  womanly, 
and,  at  all  events,  exceHenoe  in  what 
mind  can  efi*ect,  compensates  for  any 
personal  deficiencies.  Whentakntia 
shown— 

**  Fritchard's  genteel,  and  GanidL  nx  feet 

high.") 

A  few  years  will  prove  whether  the 
diurnal  critics  mistook  blossom  for 
fruit  or  not — we  tliiuk.  tbcy  have.  In 
the  mean  time  she  may  believe, 
when  we  tell  her,  that  she  is  not  a 
first  rate  actress ;  hut  we  must  con- 
sole her  (if  her  amovrprnprr  ho  v,  nn  tid- 
ed by  any  thing  we  can  say  .i  that 
no  lady  or  gentleman  ever  obtained 
nerfecdoB  in  a  difficult  art  without 
labour  and  practice.  Even  in  poetry, 
the  very  department  where  it  is  said 
—Pocfa  ?)ascitur,  non  Jit — wr  have 
never  heard  of  an  uncvlucated  peisim, 
who  ever  wrote  au)  thing  worth  a 
second  reading.   Let  her  wark» 

We  must  wind  up — there  are  many 
persons — Wallack,  Miss  Philips  the 
tragic  actress.  Miss  Mordaunt,  Mrs. 
Waylett,  Keely,  Keely's  wife,  &c. 
&c.  &c^ — and  many  arrangements  and 
apeculationa— and  all  the  minor  thea- 
tres, (Reeve,  Mrs.  Yates,  EUiston, 
Vestris,  Mathews^  Yate^^  play  at  the 
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minors) — and  all  the  writini^;  for  the 
theatres,  which  wc  leave  untouched. 
We  can  only  say  that  the  Jew  qf  Ar^ 
raff  on  was  moat  deaervediy  danmed^ 
if  it  be  published,  we  may  perhaps 
review  it,  but  in  its  present  conditioa 
h  would  be  to 


"  Muddle  acknowledged  mud,  paintiiegrofls 

black, 

Or  put  firesh  pun  of  «an  upon  the  SM." 

to  eay  any  thing  of  the  unanimotisly 
smotlu  red  rubbish  of  Mr.  Wade. 

"Wc  shall  put  in  a  note  some  ob- 
servations upon  a  theatrical  fracas.* 


•  On  Saturday  tlie  10th  of  October,  Mr.  Wettmtcott,  who  ft  siicl  to  be  the  Bditor  of 

the  Afre^  vfiLs  called  ftom  a  box,  and  on  bis  coming  out  was  imnicdintcly  itnidt  firom 
behind  with  ix  bludgeon  upon  the  temple  by  Mr.  Charles  Kemble.  Westmacott  fell,  and 
Mr.  Kctnble  repeated  his  blows,  principally  about  the  head,  exclaiming  that  he  would  not 
permit  any  nun  to  eaU  hitBaaghter  a  k   Some  persons  connected  with  &e  Uieatre, 

bMC-keepers,  and  others^  came  up  and  insulted  the  fallen  Editor,  who  was  iritiioiit  any 
means  of  defence.  A  constable  at  last  attended,  but  took  scarcoly  nny  part  in  pro- 
tecting Westmacott,  contenting  himself  with  recommending  Mr.  Kcaible  to  discontinue 
aliikinga  man  down.  When  Weatmacott  escaped,  this  constable  took  no  trouble  to  secure 
the  aaiatlant,  until  compelled  by  distinct  duurge  tu  do  so.  He  dwn  brought  Mr.  Kemble 
to  Bow-street,  with  so  little  the  appearance  of  having  a  charge  against  him,  that  the 
magistrate  thought  Mr.  K,  came  there  as  a  chance  spectator,  and  invited  him  to  a  seat  on 
the  bench.  Westmacott  was  unable  to  attend,  and  although  the  constable  had  seen  a  man 
beaten  and  lying  bleeding  on  tlic  ^rouiul,  he  did  not  think  it  any  part  of  Ikls  duty  tooiier 
any  evidence  on  the  sutject,  And  Mr.  K.  was  dismissed  adcr  a  burlesque  pxoceeding* 
Qa  this,  that  very  weil-nKma^c  d  \)a\icr,  the  Spectator,  remarks: — 

••  THE  THEATRICAL  AFFRAY. 

"  We  knownotliing  of  the  ({uarrel  between  Mr.  Charles  Kemble  nnd  the  reputed  editor 
ot  the  ^ge;  and  wc  du  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  inquiry  whether  wuumk  to  the 
liMdings  are  more  or  less  cruel  outrages  than  blows  on  the  back,  or  wliether  bambooa  or 
pens  are  the  severer  instruments  of  malignity.  These  investigations  we  at  present  de- 
cline ;  nor  will  we  stop  to  raise  the  question,  w  lu  ther  the  proprietorof  a  theatre  is  taking 
the  best  course  to  procure  the  habit  of  order,  when  i\c  iilmselfsets  the  example  of  selecting 
it  as  a  phce  finr  a  breach  of  the  laWs  of  the  coarsest  icind.  Whatever  Mr.  Westmacott  may 
have  been  with  his  pen,  he  has  been  suitably  matched  by  Mr.  Charles  Keiubte  with  his 
rtid'/el.  Iksides  the§e  persons,  there  is,  however,  a  third  party  whose  conduct  more  im- 
mediately interests  the  public  ;  we  mean  Mr.  Thomas,  tlie  police-officer;  whose  account 
of  his  ptooaedkigs  on  witneesing  tibe  assault  fras  at  follows.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Halla'a 
^uesdon,  why  he  had  not  interposed,  and  taken  Ifr.  Kemble  at  once  into  cttstody— 

"  *  Mr.  Thoma.-*  rei'licfl  (we  quote  the  Chrmtefe's  report)  that  he  knew  such  was  the 
practice  in  general ;  and  explained  the  cause  of  his  not  having  acted  in  tliat  way,  by 
Slating,  that  on  purt  of  the  aadienfle  beeoasing  acquainted  the  pevaena  of  Mn 
Weatsaaoott  and  Mr.  Kemble,  a  general  hooting  took  ])lace,  <nuf  a  dhpotiiion  wom 
euinced  by  m'in>i  !j><'ntlemen  present  to  foUmp  np  the  assault  upon  Mr.  Westmaeott,  who 
had  fallen  on  the  tloor.  After  having  prevented  Mr.  Kemble  from  assaultii^  him  lurther, 
he  was  engaged  in  begging  those  present  to  keep  die  peace,  and  see  that  no  IfarCher  ii\)ury 
%iaa  done  to  Mr.  Westmacott.  Whilst  so  engaged,  (aiMl  die  whole  affair  was  the  worik.  of 
a  moment,)  Mr.  Kemble,  nithout  saying  anything,  walked  anay  to  the  preen-room. 
Mt»  WettmacoU  (uktd  turn  then  to  take  his  arm  ;  but  tku  lie  rcjuxed  to  do,  noticing  thai 
ihe  4mditiie9  man^tted  Hrong  feelings  of  disHJIte  to  Mr,  WutmaetH.  The  hitter  then 
charged  him  with  having  acted  unfairly,  and  told  him  at  his  peril  to  go  and  take  Mr. 
Kemble  into  custody,  and  convey  him  to  Bow  Street  He  accordingly  went  to  Mr. 
Kciiibl^  in  the  green-room,  and  told  him  what  .had  been  said.  Mr.  Kemble  said  he 
would  go  dieerfblly  to  Bow  Street,  and  aoeordingly  walked  with  hfan  to  the  oflioe,' 

<*  We  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  superintending  authorities»  the  oonrageona 
and  humane  bcarini?  of  ihc  officer,  who  refused  ;ud  to  a  severcly-hcnten  person,  l)ccan»e 
ke  f^tpeared  to  be  disiiked  by  the  speciator.s  of  the  fray.  Considering  his  oittcc,  Mr. 
Ttiomaa  would  seem  wondronaly  nice  in  respect  of  servicee  of  assistaiitt.  He  esdiewa 
giving  support  to  an  unpopular  man  beaten  to  the  ground  with  a  cudgel.  Perhaps  he 
thought,  to  protect  him  from  the  assault  equally  unbecoming  his  character,  and  an  offi- 
cions  interference  with  the  pleasure  of  the  master  of  the  house." 

-  If  justice  were  done,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  tlie  case,  so  far  as  Westmacott  and 
Kemble  are  concerned — Thomas  should  certainly  he  dlandssed.  It  b  clear  that  in  any 
otttiage  which  the  matiager  of  the  boose  in  wfakh  be  is  employed  may  jmfnmhe,  this 
constable  ^vill  t  ikc  lii^  p;irt.  We  do  not  think  th?  nvtjri'^trate'^  un(leserviii>?  of  blame  ;  hut 
the  skill  and  honour  of  Bow-street  functionaries  are  too  well  appreciated  to  render  any 
proceedings  there  olyects  of  wonder. 

Weatroacott  wrote  to  the  papers,  (which,  not  much  to  their  credit,  ahnost  unanim9|9^5y  Qooole 
.      ,  J  Wtriieiyenf —  "  — "* — ••— •  ° 
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•taaottofextiaordiiiary  surpriie,  being  iitdueed  to  do  to  hy     paltr^  trilmte  of  the  fte« 

admiasioiu  to  the  theatie,  or  some  equally  paltry  motive  of  jealous  spleen  of  a  brother 
jonmaliiit,  attacked  in  a  manner  whiL-h  might  be  ta-morrow  lot  of  any  one  cotuiecied 
with  them,)  a  letter  denying  that  he  ever  applied  so  cunr^  a  word  as  that  which  her 
ftther  used,  in  reference  to  Mlas  Fanny  Kemble ;  or  that  lie  evier  insinuated,  directly  or 
indireetly,  any  tUng  dero<riitory  to  tlie  universally  acknowledged  excellence  of  her  cha- 
racter. On  examining  a  file  of  the  Age,  we  can  only  find  two  articl&i  of  advent  criticinn, 
which  we  here  subjoin.    The  first  is  in  vcr:se ; — 

«  AN  ODE  TO  COVENT  GARDLN. 

"Out,  alas  I  the  times  are  hard  in  •       «       •       #  • 

Thy  great  playhouse,  Ctovent  Garden !  adviM^d  Uien ;— haste  and  get  a 

If  they  mend  not,  I  assure  ye,  Change  for  that  ioBg-shore  tmiletta. 

You'll  be  dish'd  clean  by  Old  Drury  :  ^  pj^^^.^.  f^.r  SusAX  slrait^ht  en-age^ 

See,  to  carry  on  the  war,  ^^y^  j^^^r  by  the  Deptford  stage. 

They've  fecnuted,  near  and  fiurs  ^j,^,'  p^ny  sonie  admire. 

And  have  levied  such  a  power,  OfPanny,  always,  folks  will  tire. 

As  never  London  s^uw  beiorc,  Mutton's  good,  no  doubt;  for  dinner; 

Young  and  old,  and  short,  aud  tod,       -  p„f  ^^^^^       yet  ^  ^^^^  ^  gi^ner 

Soldiers,  *  pioneen  and  all,*  ^  condemn'd  to  munch  * 

Tragic,  comic,  operatic,  lupper,  dinner»  break£tst,  lundi. 

In  short,  a  perfect  corps  dramatique.  Nought  but  mutton  ?— Oh,  the  Dicltens ! 

While  tliese  cohorts  fill  THEtR  trenches.     At  the  thought,  one's  stomach  sickens. 

Your  defence  lies  on  two  wenches,  *  Toujours  perdrix'  who  can  pardon,  * 

Blade  ey'd  Susan— bbuJc  ey'd  Fanny—  Or  thy  pUy-bUls,  CorenUGaidcn  Y 

Wliat  can  they  against  so  many  ?  Which,  when  reading,  each  one  cries 

If  of  two  the  Town  must  choose  one,  /  Nought  but  black  eyesl —  D— n.  their 

Who  d'ye  think  will  care  for  Susan  I  eyes !' 

And,  iho'  I  love  her,  never  can  i  Happy  should  we  be  to  lose  one,^  ^ 

Dote  alone  on  Tragic  Fanny.  Black  ey'd  Fanny,  or  Black  ey'd  Suaai^ 

Pr'ythee  change,  then,  Charley  Kemble:  Nay,  without  deep  sorrow  can  I 

If  you  don't,  you  well  may  tremble.  Spare  .Miss  Susan  and  Miss  Fanny.  < 

Soon  you*!!  6nd  your  two  pet  doxies  Out,  alaa !  the  timca  artf  hard  m 

Will  leave  you  nought  but '  empty  boxes,'  Thy  great  pl^yhouie,  Covent  Garden  !^ 

And  your  priros  turn  to  blanks —  * 

The  public  owe  yuu  but  small  thanks. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  tlmt-the  most,  iastidious  hypercritic  could  tortiue  into  Bft  im- 
pulatioii  on  Miss  KemUe'a  efaattl^.   The  ot^  is  in  prose : —  // 
'  **  Miss  Fanny  Kemble  is  unquestionably  a  child  of  genius,  bat  nature  •has  been  very 

sparing  of  those  essential  requisites  which  ought,  in  our  estiuiation,  to  grace  the  tmiric 
muse.  Her  fif^urc,  from  the  waist  downwards,  is  decidedly  bad.  Wc  ^h;^ll  not  descend 
to  minute  particulars ;  but  we  may  ask^  why  her'draperies  are  aluuys  ^  dispob^d  its 
entirely  1o  obaenre  her  M  and  ankles.  Her  bust  as,  perhaps,  not  yet  suffldentiy  finmfed 
to  criticise ;  hut  the  lace  lias  probably  quite  as  much  expression  in  it  as  it  will  ever  pos- 
sess, and  that  is  as  deficient  in  dignity,  as  it  is  uncon!Jnou>  of  the  hitrhe»'t  mul  ?.uct'te'?t 
expression  of  sentiment.'  There  is  none  of  that  soil,  fenunine,  and  IUM:iitating  beauty 
about  her 'which  distinguished  Miss  O'Neill,  whose  figure  was  finrmejl  in  tiie  most  en- 
chautlnp  syn^uictry.  Her  eye  is  large,  dark,  and  bold,  but  not  brilliant ;  her  ;miis  are 
uuusuiilly  red  and  conr>;c  ;  her  pronunciation  distinguished  by  a  nioTiotouous  utterance,  a 
guttural  tluckness,  tainted  with  very  strong  provincialisms,  such  as  morn  for  luorn,  siarmj 
fiir  storm,  &c.  Some  of  these  defbets  may  be  removed,  particulaily  the  latler ;  bat  her 
squat  figure^  we  siikpeet,  judging  fitN9  her  mamnm'si  wiU  ntfier  giow.wone  with  her  . 

year?;."  *  ' 

Harsh  enough,  we  admit,  and  not  as  flattering  to  a  yoU|lg  lady  as  it  might  have  beoi; 
but  it  contains  nothing  that  can  taint  her  character.  •  ^. 

.  The  aflhir  is  to  ecune  into  Court,  and  therefore  we  add  nothing  mo^e  about  it,  eseept 

that  there  appears  to  be  sometliinii:  c\-!rcme"l\'  rt-prrhcnsible,  to  say  the  least,  in  any 
player  striking  or  insulting  any  of  tlic  audience.  The  audience  go  to  be  entcrtahied — to 
appUiud,  if  they  please — to  censiu-e,  if  they  please.  What  can  be  noore  impertinent  than 
Inaoleiiee  or  outrage  offered  in  the  hou»  (elsewhere  it  is  a  different  llung,)  to  any  of  the 
spectators  I  Above  all,  the  Mmager  should  not  interrupt  the  pcaee  and  order  of  the 
theatre— 

**  He's  here  in  double  trust— 

And  slioidd  a;:^:unst  the  nntrderer  dHlt  the  dOQI^» 
»  Not  bear  the  knife  himscil'." 

The  proprieton.  of  Covent  Garden,  who  were  so  lately  throwing  iUcmw;ivci»  upon  public 
charity,  ought  to  look  to  tilis.   It  will  not  bear  rspcating.  ,  Digitized  by  Google 
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Turn  ]«8t  SHiAurgh  Beview  is  by 
no  means  a  bad  one ;  but  as  it  wonld 

be  too  much  to  expect  that  a  Whig 
review  should  be  altogether  fair,  it 
contains  a  petty  bit  of  tradesmanlikc 
spite  and  critical  bnivelling.  The 
completeness  of  its  character  would 
have  been  destroyed,  had  not  at  least 
one  article  so  graced  it. 

This  article  purports  to  be  a.  re- 
view of  the  first  volume  of  the  Na- 
ikml  Ifldrary— the  Life  of  Lord  By* 
ion,  by  Gait.  But  Gait's  Lord  By* 
Ton  is  the  last  consideration  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  He  explains 
what  his  pique  is  in  the  first  para- 
graph. 

**  This  is  one  of  the  many  works  which 
have  been  lately  pubttthed  in  {iiiltsiion,or 
apparent  imitation,  of  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  Society  for  the  Diff'u>ion  ot'  Useful 
Knowledge.  Of  these.  Dr.  Laiilner's  Cy- 
cioptedia  is  by  mudh  the  most  valmbl^, 
and  the  most  r^xnnmended  by  dlstfai** 

guiithed  assistance,  srientific  and  literary. 
Considered  as  bouk^ciiitig  speculations, 
diey  may  all  be  allowed  to  be  moderately 
priced ;  but  in  tUs  most  essential  recom- 
mendation they  are  sdll  greatly  excelled 
by  the  Libraries  of  the  Society." 

Dr.  Ivfirdncr's  Cyclopedia,  in  which 
Sir  Jainci>  Mackintosh  and  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Moore,  and  others  of  the  bine 
and  yellow  contributors  write>  is  of 
course  an  admirable  composition; 
but  even  that  magnificent  work  can- 
not compete  with  Useful  Knowledge 
libraries,  in  which  Mr.  Brougham 
has  a  share. 

TTie  next  paragraph  is  a  puff  di- 
rect on  the  Society  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, which  we  give  unmutiiated. 

"  This  (jiiality  re'slly  -^o  material  a 
requiaiite  in  ^ucii  pubiicauotua,  thai  nothij^ 
csn  supply  its  places  The  Society  origf-^ 
nally  bent  itself  almost  exclusively  to  the 
important  task  of  bringing  down  the  enor- 
II1UU0  price  of  books,  which  was  by  degrees 
confinlttg  the  use  of  them  more  sod  more 
to  those  classes  of  the  community  who  are 
in  easy  circunvstances.  Wrifin^r^  of  an 
original  cast,  and  of  extraordmary  genius^ 
it  was  bnposinbie,  St  lesst  until  most  ezten- 
bivc  circtihition  could  be  obtained,  to  puh- 
litih  at  such  very  small  cost  as  those  of  the 
Society  are  bold  at.  bLxpence  only  for  as 
much  matter  at  would  fill  a  hundred  pages 
of  H  common  volume,  with  .1  number  of 
exerllfMU  cnfrnvitifTs,  was  plainly  ont  nffhc 
^uouun,  a  lugh  prices  were  lu  be  paid  lur 


^original  genius,  or  learning  of  the  fiist 
order.   It  is  of  the  essence  of  sudi  boolcs 

to  be  extremely  cheap,  but,  or  nither  we 
should  sayi  thereibrey  of  a  kind  whidi 
many  men  may  be  aMe  to  writer,  as  ve^aa 

ail  to  read.  The  immense  circulation  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand,  may  now 
have  enabled  the  Society  to  extend  its  re- 
munei^ition  greatly  to  authois.  Its  maps, 
too,  are  exteMi?ely  drenlatedy  and  cer- 
triinly  of  a  very  rare  excellence,  as  well 
in  tiie  composition  as  in  the  execution. 
But  it  ii  rofnifisst  dut  sueh  books  as  many 
of  the  volumes  forming  the  Libraries,  both 
of  Entertitiruv^  Knnn'lrfhje,  mul  the  Fa- 
wUy  Library^  might  he  cotiipohed  by  a 
.nuriety  of  literary  bmil;  and  duit,  eonse- 
ifuendy,  competidon  must  be  &tal  to  any 
one  of  this  sort  not  sold  at  the  lowe.»*t  price 
possible.  This  applies  in  an  especial  man- 
ner to  works  publidied  by  indi^duals. 
Those  of  the  Society  must  always  have  a 
material  advantage,  from  hcing  revised  by 
many  eminent  men  of  science  and  letters, 
whidi  gives  a  scenrity  against  errors,  and 
even  ag^ii list  omissions,  not  attainable  by 
the  works  of  unaided  individuals.  Hence, 
the  authority  of  tlie  Society's  Treatises 
will  always  be  higlier,  and  therefiNre  oom- 
petition  will  be  less  hurtful  to  tliem.  Yety 
the  fnrt  nndrnirihlr,  th  it.  notwithstand- 
ing this  very  niatcnid  advantage,  ihey  are 
incomparably  cheaper  than  any  brought 
out  by  the  common  publishers.  They  are 
much  cheaper  than  Mr.  Mnrray%- — in  other 
respects  a  very  excellent  and  always  cnter- 
tdning,  if  not  always  instructive  misod- 
lany.  They  bear  an  equal  preference,  in 
point  of  prire,  over  rhe  new  pidilication  of 
Mr.  Culburu,  oi  wliich  the  vuiiuue  beibre 
US  is  die  commenoement. 

"  These  remarks  arc  forcf.d  frnmushjT 
the  great  importance  of  the  subject." 

Forced,  indeed ! — ^The  immense  cir« 
culation — the  marvellously  small  price 
— the  rare  excellence — the  uiniuent 
scientific  and  literary  writers — ^the 
freedom  from  error^-the,  &c.  &c.  he, 
of  every  thini^  connected  with  the 
Society — all  tliese  acknowledgments 
are  of  course /ot  ceti  from  the  disinter- 
ested, writer — and  forced  by  the  same 
process  that  •forces  tbe  panegyrics 
upon  Warren's  matchless  blacking,  or 
Upon  rnHuirn  and  Bentley's  novek. 

Another  style  of  puff  follows : 

"  Another  remark  we  must  he  allowed 
to  add,  because  it  is  of  essentiai  unport> 
anea.   The  Society  inlended  ita  books  lor 

the  benefit — the  ■  f  ti  l  use — the  substantial 
y>r(>{it— o^"  the  rnnininnit  v  ;  m  n  word,  for 
their  mslxucUuu,  uiid  ihcix  lui^iovemeat. 
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To  coiunmnicatc-  knowlec^c,  and  know- 
ledge of  ml  value,  was  their  priniary  de- 
sign ;  to  this  entertainment  was  subsidiary 

— <iccordipcrly,  the  Entertaining  Library 
conveys  as  much  entertainment  only  iui  is 
consistent  widi  tfie  plan  of  instmctioo,  by 
conveying  useftil  knowledge  too.  The 
imitative  works  to  which  the  Soriety's 
have  fiirnishcd  the  example,  eacqjting  Dr. 

CyehpadUif  [ob  I  oh !]  all  depart 
widely  in  this  great  particular  from  tadt 
oHpinal.  The  Son'oty  ncHpr  omits  a 
single  occasion  to  give  tlie  practical  im- 
pravemen^  Hbe  nsefttl  refleclknis,'  «ag» 
gested  by,  or  which  can,  by  some  stretch, 
be  connected  with,  the  more  amminpr  parts 
of  its  treatiics.  All  tends  to  ini>truction  in 
lis  trea&es.  It  is  really!  out  purpose  to 
further  that  object,  by  improving  both 
execution  and  the  plan." 

Essential  importance ! — solid  use  ! 
— substantial  profit ! — ^useful  instruc- 
tion!—  real  value! — practical  im- 
provenieot! — ftUalWe,  no!  Rich  and 
rare  ones  come  and  buy.  Charles 
Wright  and  Robert  Waircn  dro^vn 
yourselves  in  your  champagne  or 
your  blacking — ^j^ou  never  will  beat 
that. 

Having  thus  done  the  real  businesa 
9f  the  article,  the  critic  bestows  « 

few  sentences  on  Gait,  prefacing  them 
with  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Colburn, 
"an  able  and  entcrprizing  man" — and 
to  Mr.  Gleig,  "a  respectable  writer  1" 
Tlie  Reviewer  is  moved  "whollTby 
considerations  of  kindness  to  tJiese 
gentlenicn,"  jii'^t  ns  the  great  Warren's 
are,  solely  anxious  to  prevent  fraud. 
Heaven  forefend  that  either  critic 
or  maaofactuirer  aliould  be  suspected 
of  any  design  of  vending  their  wares  1 

"  We  must^  Ifaeivfinef  be  allowed,  on 

In  half  of  all  the  most  approved  priiirii)lc  s 
of  good  Lmtef  all  the  soundest  canons  of 
cri^ckci,  nay,  the  ndes  of  the  English 
language,  and  even  of  ordinary  gnunmar,, 
to  enter  our  protest  n^jinst  the  manner  of  , 
writing  which  Mr.  Gait  has  thought  fit  to 
adqit  He  la  fimnirably  knomi  aa  a  no- 
velist of  a  certain  class ;  bnt  he  is  atrangety 
mistaken  if  he  tliinks  himself  of  sueh  con- 
aideration  in  the  republic  of  letter^  as  to 
entitle  Mm  to  make  himself  a  dictator  over 
hngnagc,  or  ladMr  sultan  of  the  Dicti- 
onary.   His  composition  is  often  a  wild 
mixture  of  absurd  and  incory uoiM  iroageg 
'^r^  language  a  prepoetemtis  medley  of 


old  words  used  in  new  tenses,  aiid  new 
worda  cobied  widurat  eUher  the  warrant  of 

necessity,  etymology,  anoli^s  or  harmony, 
Hia  book  is  in  other  respects  liable  to  cen- 
sure ;  but  it  is  not  of  suthcient  importance 
to  call  fbr  detailed  eriddam ;  and  we  ihould 
not  have  nodced  it  at  all,  except  as  fonniiif 
the  initial  part  off  pnl'lifrf/K-??  rnl!i?i?  itv^lf 
Nalional,  Thi»  re4mrc&  of  us  unit  we 
ahoidd  guard  the  pnbUo  taale  liom  muf 
diance  ^  contamina/jon  that  might  ariae 
from  the  cimxlation  of  such  a  profluctUm  ; 
and  the  more  so,  tltat  it  has  been  lauded 
by  some  aa  a  laie  specimen  of  hiogn^hiosl 
skill  and  masterly  conipoonVton.  These 
praises  are  not  more  hidkrotts-  tlian  its  own 
preten^joiu.  "We  leave  it  and  its  eul<^;ist5 
to  the  ridicule  that  muat  ever  attach  to  fiie 
signal  failure  of  overweening  claims,  and 
to  literary  encomiums  be^Jtowed  on  the 
palpable  tramspprefisors  of  liuairy  rules." 

Now  this  will  never  do.  Tom  Moore 
has  put  it  in  rhyme  already  with  no 
-very  great  effect — ^in  psotB  it  will 
have  none  at  all.  If  toe  only  objec- 
tion to  Mr.  GrJt's  Byron  was  its  dic- 
tion, neither  the  iittle  poet  nor  the 
smaller  critic  would  have  let  olT  their 
crackers  against  it.  The  pcctiliari-' 
ties  of  a  strikingstyle  are  indeed  poor 
matter  of  controversy,  and  especial- 
ly M'itli  so  leather-cared  a  writer  as 
the  author  of  the  inharmonious  aiid 
bungling  sentences  above  quoted— 
Vakmit  qmmiim.  Galt'a  Life  of 
Byron  might  have  been  Mjefwe  as  an 
article  of  Mr.  Jcffery's  own  special 
writing — and  as  fal^^e  in  taste  and  in 
fact  as  a  biography  by  Mr.  Moore — if 
he  had  not  onenoed  the  original  insol- 
ter  of  Lord  Byron's  genhis,  by  asking 
what  he*  Mr.  Jeffery,  had  done  in 
literature  worthy  of  the  slightest  at- 
tention or  rcuienibranct — if  the  series 
which  Mr.  Gleig  la  editing  did  not 
cross  the  patli  of  a  rival  production., 
managed  by  an  Edinburgh  reviewer 
—if  the  writing  of  any  lite  of  Hvron 
WfTo  not  considered  as  a  spocie;^  of 
poaching  upon  the  manor  so  honest- 
ly occupied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Moore.! 
'fhd  aitkle  of  the  Review;  and  the 
ftanzas  of  the  squibmonger,  are  both 
matters  of  trade  ;  and  we  wij>h  those 
enpiged  in  such  concerns,  all  the 
honour  that  can  result  from  their  dig- 
nified ocoipalMll* 
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VHANCX  Alt 

tu^  pmslteB  of  Chartet  fhe  Tenft 
baTe  alleged  that  this  Gotl  of  their 

idolatry  has  always  been  fiitn  and 
decided  -in  action,  since  reason  first 
began  to  hold  empire  in  his  breast ; 
but  that  with  ail  his  wbdom-worldng^ 
policy  and  resolntkni  he  waa  unable 
to  repair  the  injuriea  inflicted  upon 
Frnnrp  )>y  tho  W('r\Vn(>>^s  find  indeci- 
sion of  Luuus  tiic  l.!','litt  enth.  Than 
this,  no  assertion  hab  ever  been  ut- 
tered of  a  moie  marvellously  im- 
pudent and  barefiiced  diaracter.-^ 
The  tables  as  to  moral  excellence 
have  hern  entirely  reversed,  the  well 
intcntiuned  oud  defunct  brother  is 
loaded  with  reproaches  and  accusa- 
tional which  are  in  no  wise  deserved, 
Mrpoeely  that  the  present  hoary- 
neaded  refugee  from  the  throne  of 
the  Bourbons  may  be  exculpated 
from  the  commission  of  those  tyran- 
nical and  fatal  meaaares,  by  which 
be  has  justly  forfeited  lua  proud 
dfgnity,  and  been  compelled  to  hide 
his  sliHme  in  the  gloomy  recesBes  of 
Luhvorth  and  Holyrood. 

Louis  the  Eighteenth  was  an  amia- 
ble ittaA,  and  entertained,  if  we  con- 
Bi<ler  the  period  of  h&i  birA»  and  the 
srhoful  in  which  M'as  roared  and 
educated,  liberal  nnrmns  and  views 
in  lU  accordance  with  the  despotic 
rales  of  the  nionarchy  of  Fnince. 
In  the  celebrated  assembly  of  the 
Notables,  whose  measures  led  to  the 
fbrmatit>n  of  the  national  chamber, 
and  uitimately  to  the  revolution,  he 
advocated  the  cau:ie  of  tiie  people,  iu 
Opposition  to  his  broflier  Louis,  to 
his  brother,  ^e  Comte  D'Artois,  to 
the  Queen,  her  coterie,  and  the  aban- 
doned bevy  of  titled  slaves  consti- 
tuting the  court  and  cabinet  of  Ver- 
Bsilles.  During  the  period  of  his 
nusfortnnee,  bis  bearing,  conduct, 
and  actions  were  uniform,  uncom* 
promising,  and  steadfast  ;  his  re- 
putation for  abilities  and  wisdom 
gained  credit  among  men,  wiiu  wit- 
neased  with  pleasure  and  pride  Ae 
spectacle  of  an  individoal  of  royal 
descent,  lofty  pretensions,  and  high- 
ly cultivated  understanding  con- 
tending with  such  coolness  and  in- 
trepidity against  the  calamities  of 
filb.  In  bia  emrrespondenoe  with  the 
great  usurper  of  his  throne  he  is 
Wovthy  of  all  praise^  and  two  simple 


letters  fhrnt  bis  hand,  not  only  esta- 
blished the  justice  of  his  claims  and 

the  high  character  of  the  man,  but 
the  arrogant  pretensions  of  his  arch 
enemy  sunk  into  utter  insigniiicauce 
when  confronted  with  die  poverty- 
stricken  exile,  who,  notwithstanding 
Ws  abject  circumstances,  was  yet 
unbroken  in  spirit,  and  had  the 
manliness  to  claim,  in  terms  of  mo- 
deration and  iirmness,  that  throne 
which  was  bis  by  inheritance  Irom 
a*  line  of  the  most  magnificent  mo- 
narch a  of  Europe. 

Superstition  and  despotism  had 
had  a  long  and  undisturbed  dominion 
in  France.  In  1814,  however,  the 
period  of  their  abhorred  eiistence 
had  terminated,  never  more  to  return. 
In  England,  had  Cromwell  lived  suf- 
ficiently long,  he  would  have  fallen 
a  victim  to  internal  faction — Napo- 
leon did  live  long  enough  to  be 
bunted  down  by  a  combination  of 
the  great  Powera  of  Europe.  And 
we  are  daily  in  the  receipt  of  in- 
telligence from  all  parts  of  the  civi- 
lized world,  tliat  the  reign  of  pre- 
jodice,  of  error,  of  force,  of  enslav- 
ing tyranny,  is  arriving  at  its  ter- 
mination  ;  that  in  tl\e  due  order  of 
things,  the  intcllictual  raasst"*  of  the 
people  having  obtained  an  indepen- 
dence by  their  frugal  indnstry,  are' 
rising  op  to  vindicate  that  politic  al 
condition  to  which  they  are  entitled 
by  their  wealth  and  their  knowlctlge, 
but  which  their  privileged  superiors 
would  fain  deny  them,  could  they  do 
SO  witb  impunity.  Every  institotion 
now.  which  is  not  established  on 
constitutional  liberty,  must  have  a 
speedy  close  put  to  its  existence. 
In  1814,  the  empire  which  Buona- 
parte had  vainly  attempted  to  up- 
hold was  destroyed,  and  the  ancient 
toyal  family  was  recalled,  by  the  de- 
cree of  the  senate.  Louis  XVIII. 
was  sensible  of  the  impossibility  of 
a  continuation  of  the  ancien  r^ime. 
Tfst  ahacUea  of  fendal  slavery  had 
becn  barst  asunder  by  Ae  physical ' 
energies  of  an  exasperated — a  mad- 
dened nation.  A  new  order  of  things 
%vas  necessar}'  for  the  regenerated 
people  of  France,  to  whom  nothing, 
sa!Ve  a  eonstitation,  would  prove  ac- 
ceptable. Louis,  therefore,  made  a  vir- 
tue of  necessity ;  for  there  is  a  just 
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mton  for  supposing  that,  ftlthooc^ 
not  perhapsconscious  of  the  fact^thioe 

really  was  a  wish  in  his  breast  to  en- 
ciothe  himself  with  absolute  authority. 
This,  however,  he  found  to  be  im- 
practicable. The  provisional  govern- 
ment, at  the  bead  of  which  was  Tal< 
leyrand,  and  which  had  been  di- 
rected by  the  Emperor  Alexaiuler  to 
be  appointed  by  the  senate,  that  a 
suitable  constitution  lor  the  French 
people  might  be  duly  prepared,  made 
a  tender  of  the  crown  to  Louis,  and 
invited  lum  over  from  the  Coort  of 
St.  James,  where  he  was  sojourn- 
in|L',  in  order  to  accept  the  regal  dig- 
nity, and  sanction  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  by  his  recognition  of  die  new 
Constitntion.  The  senate  committed 
a  capital  mistake  in  allowing  Louis 
to  approach  the  territories  of  France, 
until  the  ohjert  of  the  national  wishes 
had  been  attamud.  The  King,  how- 
ever, landed  at  Calais,  and  on  the 
24th  of  April,  made  his  solemn  entry 
into  Paris.  On  the  day  previous  he 
had  promulgated  the  cleciaration  of 
St.  Oucn,  which  consecrated  the  prin- 
ciples of  popular  representation ;  and 
on  the  Snd  of  June,  the  King  snb^ 
scribed  and  promulgabed  the  famous 
Charter. 

In  the  measure  of  their  invitation 
to  Louis  the  senate  had  committed 
an  e^cgious  eiTor.  Thejr  should  have 
obtained  from  him,  while  yet  in  a 
foreign  land,  all  their  guarantees 
against  the  attem[)ts  of  despotism. 
\Vhen,  however,  by  stepj)infi:  on  his 
native  soil,  the  inchoate  right  was 
lapsing  into  actual  possession,  then 
that  love  of  power  which  had  so  long 
slumbered  in  the  bosom  of  the  mo- 
narch began  its  operations  on  his 
better  judgment,  and  the  appeals  of 
justice  were  uulieuded.  An  uiisatis- 
factory  charter  was  frsmed,  and,  in- 
stead of  receiving  it  at  the  hands  of 
the  people,  he,  "  in  free  exercise  of 
his  royal  authority,"  bestowed  it  as  a 
boon  upon  his  suVyccts. 

Thus  stands  the  naked  truth  with 
respect  to  Louis  XVIIL  Notwith- 
standing flus,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  promises  of  that  monarch, 
and  however  unsatisfactory'  niav  have 
been  their  fulhlment,  and  although 
he  may  have  granted  Codroyaj  ue 
charter  to  the  people  of  France,  still 
the  exculpatory  arguments  adduced 
by  the  friends  of  despotism,  in  favour 
of  Louis,  caonot,  but  by  their  shal- 


low sophistry,  have  an  appUealioii 
to  Charles  X;  The  Comte  D'Artois 
was,  at  the  period  of  the  framing  of 
the  charter,  as  much  a  subject  of  the 
realm  as  the  meanest  peasant  of  the 

£rovinces — as  much  amenable  to  the 
iws  of  the  country  as  the  humblest 
of  the  citizens  of  Paris.  If  the  oxhet 
subjects  of  France  received  the  char- 
ter as  a  boon,  tlie  Comu  D  Artois 
was  in  a  like  predicament,  and  he 
acted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  being, 
when  a  subject,  the  recipient,  by 
what  jugglery  could  he,  when  mounted 
on  the  throne  of  hi^  brother,  divest 
himself  of  the  eflect  of  past  actions, 
and  arrogate  to  himself  tlie  preten- 
sions ami  attributes  of  a  donor? 
Tike  thing  carries  absurdity^  on  its 
very  front.  Even  if  Louis  had  Uved* 
and  been  desirous  of  chaneinj;  the 
form,  character,  <^r  spirit  of  the  char- 
ter, he  could  nut  have  been  in  a 
condition  to  do  so  after  once  the  in- 
strument had  been  made  public ;  and  - 
much  less  could  Charles  be  in  a 
situation  to  intermeddle  with  the  im- 
munities and  privileges  which  he,  iis 
a  subject  of  France,  had  received  in 
common  with  the  other  subjects  of 
the  kingdom.  We  hope  we  liave 
fully  exposed  the  ahsuidi^  of  this 
most  sil!v  nri':ument. 

Loud  acclamations  were  heard  in 
France  on  the  accession  of  Charles 
the  TSnth.  Boi  §ti  siorl— «we  1^ 
Poi,  was  the  antithetic  cry  of  Cha- 
teuubriand,  and  it  was  re-echoed  from 
one  extremity  of  the  capital  to  the 
other.  But  a  little  examination 
into  the  matter,  was  snilideat  to 
convince  any  enquirer  that  these  ae* 
clamations,  however  loud,  were  not 
universal — were  not  genuine — had 
not  their  origin  in  the  iTnpu!>io  of 
grateful  bosoms  and  expanding  iicaxu, 
»were  principally  raised  by  the 
Court  intriguers  and  parasites,  and 
the  dames  of  the  rvollos,  who,  time 
out  of  mint!,  hnve  thronged  like  a 
swarm  oi  locusts  around  the  pert»oas 
of  the  kinp  of  France.  The  priests, 
too,  and  &e  Jesuits— the  Propagaa«> 
dists  and  the  ultra- montane  faction 
shouted  forth  congratulatory  vivat  on 
the  auspicious  occasion.  There  is 
always  something  very  attractive  in 
the  appearance  of  a  new  monaich. 
Hope  animates  the  universal  breast: 
self.intcr^t  and  unbounded  expecta- 
tion promote  pencral  activity.  Such 
was  the  case  in  France.  Charles 
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greeted  with  triumphant  jwwnif.  The 

actions  of  his  youtli  were  forgotten. 
His  advocacy  of  prerogative  —  his 
tendency  towards  despotism — the  evil 
counsels  given  by  him  to  his  un* 
b^ppy  brother — ^the  conspiracy  which 
he  formed  with  the  courtiers  round 
tbo  queen,  to  place  the  yoke  of  ser- 
vitude irretrievably  on  the  people  of 
France — ^the  busy  spirit  which  ac- 
tuated him  in  fonmng  the  fiunous 
coterie  round  the  person  of  the  Coun- 
tess  Polignac,  Ae  object  of  which 
was  to  blind  the  moderate  and  think- 
ing portion  of  the  aristocracy — those 
individuals  who  saw  the  nature  of 
flie  times,  the  active  opposition  which 
was  about  to  work  the  tiers  ^tat  into 
rebellion — and  who,  like  the  noble 
Duke  of  Liancourt,  vainly  remon- 
strated with  the  unhappy  Louis,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  open  his  eyes  to 
the  dangers  wlJch  were  about  to 
surround  him— all  were*  forgotten  at 
the  moment  of  his  ascending  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  Tt  was  fur- 
ther know^n  that  he  was  a  slave  to 
some  of  the  most  ungovernable  pas- 
sions which  can  tyrannize  over  the 
heart  of  man — egregious  pride,  ma- 
lice, and  revenge.  His  youth  had 
been  one  of  such  licentiousness,  as 
even  to  have  become  proverbial  in  his 
own  country*  His  obstinacy  was 
equal  to  his  i^orance  and  bigotry — 
a  bigotry  superinduced  by  an  imbe- 
cility consequent  on  uurebtrninotl  in- 
dulgence. Such  was  Charles  the 
Tenth  at  the  period  of  his  accession 
to  the  regal  crown;  and  if  reasonable 
men  had  allowed  themselves  one  mo* 
ment  for  reflection,  they  would  have 
seen  the  utter  incapacity  cf  such  a 
man  fur  the  emergencies  in  which 
France  necessarily  found  herself  by 
her  recent  acquisition  of  a  constitu- 
tional charter.  But  all  was  forgotten 
in  the  customary  joy  occasioned  !)y  a 
change  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign. 
A  few  voices,  however,  did  recom- 
mend precaution  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  they  judged  of  the  King's 
mcompetency  to  sway  the  sceptre  of 
France  with  credit  to  himself,  or  ad- 
vantage to  the  people,  by  the  noto- 
rious misdeeds  of  his  youth.  Iliey 
spoke  of  his  mental  inefficiencies — 
they  quoted  the  opinions  which  he 
had  uttered  in  1791,  when  he  re- 
pulsed every  project  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  people.  They  repre- 
sented the  manner  of  his  flight  from 


France,  when  he  left  his  broUier  and 

the  beautiful  Marie  Antoinette,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  an  object  of  his 
patision,  to  struggle  as  they  best  could 
against  the  mob  of  poismtrdea  and 
revQltttlonary  blood-hounds,  who  in<* 
vaded  his  palatial  sanctuary  at  Ver- 
sailles, nnd  murdcrinjrhi^^  bod\  -inmrd, 
committetl  outrages  unheard  df  m  the 
annals  even  of  France,  and  carried 
their  sovereign  in  brutal  triumph  to 
the  capital.  They  also  spoke,  in 
terms  that  should  have  carried  con- 
viction, of  his  shufHing  and  silly 
conduct  during  his  long  exile — of  his 
ineffectual  visit  to  La  Vendue— of  his 
momentary  appearance  at  Lyons, 
onlv  to  fly  before  Buonaparte — of  his 
early  enslavement  to  court  favour- 
ites and  courtezans — of  his  late  aban- 
donment to  the  dangerous  policy  of 
the  Jesuits.  But  the  nation  in  its 
momentary  joy  would  not  listen  to 
these  representations.  And  jet  the 
following  epigiam  painted  m  true 
colours  what  was  lo  be  expected  from 
the  reign  of  Charles  :— 

"  £h  bicn !  I'abb^,  que  savez-vous  dc  nevfp 
Siur  ee  r^gne  qui  vient  flnir  notre  aouf^ 

firancc? 

Que  Charles-Dix  doit  promettre  k  la 
France, 

Ub  digne  mccewenr,  tm  ptcm  Charles^ 
nea£*» 

On  the  accession  of  Charles,  the 

ministry'  was  guided  by  the  rnnnt  do 
Villcle.  lie  was,  however,  a  new 
man;  and  although  during  bis  ad- 
ministration the  royalists  had  the  as* 
cendancy,  still  he  was  hateful  to  the 
andent  aristocracy,  which  had  been 
once  more  brought  into  action  round 
the  I  11  1  ()n  of  their  sovereign.  TTieir 
wi.sli  was  to  dibmiss  him  from  his 
employ  after  they  had  turned  his  abi- 
lities to  account.  He  was  hostile  to  all 
wars  ;  that  of  Spain  was  undertaken 
contrary  to  his  advice ;  the  clergy 
complained  of  his  want  of  patronage ; 
and  the  fanatic  Jesuits  hated  him  for 
temporising  with  their  order.  This 
was  an  auspiciottt  moment  for  form- 
ing a  faction  n^rriinst  the  ministry, 
which  was  headed  by  the  impetuous 
De  la  Bourdonnayc.  Monsieur  de 
ViUele  had  been  obliged  to  dissolve 
the  Chambers  because  the  septennial 
act  having  come  into  operation,  those 
members  constituting  the  indepen- 
dent minority  refused  to  sit  longer 
than  tlie  period  fixed  by  the  quin- 
tennial;  alleging  the  necessity  of  a 
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fresh  appeal  to  their  constituents. 
When  tlie  new  Chambers  met,  the 
ministerial  candidates  had  been  every- 
where beaten>  and  M.  Villele,  find- 
ing himself  in  a  fearful  minority, 
determined  on  the  creation  of  seven- 
ty-six peers — a  measure  which  af- 
fected the  existing  nobility,  and 
Cheapened  the  honours  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. Previously  to  the  death  of 
Louis,  Villele  had  already  created 
twenty-seven  peers, having  herein  fol- 
lowed the  exam  j>l  e  of  Decazes,  who  had 
elevated  no  fewer  than  sixty-seven. 
Sofhr,  therefore,  from  forming  in  the 
upper  house  a  counterpoise  against 
his  want  of  influence  in  the  lower, 
he,  after  exasperating;  the  leading 
members  of  the  house  of  peers,  was 
fain  to  escape  from  the  unplea^ing 
dilemma  by  a  resignation.  Ck>ntinual 
changes  were  takingplaceinihe  admi- 
nistration after  the  secession  of  Vil- 
lele, but  all  to  no  jnirposf,  for  his  siic- 
cessors  either  ill  understood  the  true 
condition  and  policy  of  the  country, 
or  else,  knowing  &em,  they  were 
unable  to  carry  their  schemes  of  na- 
tional amelioration  against  the  obsti- 
nate prejudices  and  p^oss  ignorance 
of  the  fanatic  Chai  les.  Last  of  all, 
dune  the  administration  of  Polignae 
-»«n  administratbn  after  the  king's 
own  heart,  as  the  prince  was  known 
to  be  as  thorough  a  bigot  as  himself, 
and  his  colleagues  men  of  a  tyraniz- 
ing  spirit,  eager  to  bring  into  uptra- 
^n  me  dSete  principles  of  the  anden 
t^fhne — to  place  despotism,  in  imita- 
tion of  Metternieh,  upon  a  solid  ba- 
sis, by  blinding  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple and  practising  on  their  credulity, 
and  throwing  out  the  shadow  for  the 
suhstancfe  of  constitutional  immuni- 
ty. This  administration  received 
from  M.  Rover  Collard  the  pleasant 
sobr  icjiK  f  of  /('  rninisttre  iiujKissible — 
but  ihey  were  not  long  in  giving 
conclusive  proof,  that  they  imagined 
themselves  competent  to  set  all  re- 
straints at  defiance,  and  thought  aH 
things  possible  for  their  intelligence. 

Monsieur  Cottu,  the  advocate  for 
despotism,  and  counsciicr  to  the 
loynl  court  at  Pkiris,  in  a  pamphlet 
which  deserves  to  be  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman,  after 
the  accT'^sion  of  Charles — ^after  the 
failure  of  his  pre viousj  administration 
— ^rfterthe  appointment  of  Polignac 
to  the  hehn  of  government— ^alber 
^  Uberty  of  the  pim  had  been  tarn- 


pered  with,  and  its  destruction  at- 
tempted— ^after  the  evils  whicli  began 
to  bear  evidence  of  the  new  advent  of 
the  Jesuits,  notwithstanding  that  he 
heard  the  words  of  execrati<m  pro- 
nouncrrl  hy  the  |)opular  voice,  against 
tliat  pi  i  rucious  order,  against  priestly 
inliueace,  against  the  insolence  of 
men  in  c^ce,  and  the  daOy  increas- 
ing pretensions  of  an  impoverished 
nob i  I  i  t  y ;  and  notwithstanding  that  he 
must  have  been  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  spirit  inimical  to  the 
reigning  branch  of  the  Lourbons— 
had  the  impudenjce  to  pronounce  the 
following  words,  in  favour  of  a  &- 
mily,  in  whose  service  he  was  en- 
g^ed  as  an  abject  hireling.    "  Ja- 
mais il  n'exiniera  de  vraie  liber te  en 
France  que  par  Ics  Bourboiis  et  avec 
hiBoarhim,  T\mt  aafre  gountrnmeni 
doit  ahouiir  au  de^poHtme.'*  On  whom 
did  he  fancy  he  was  able  to  in^p(^se 
by  such  language  ?    Was  it  on  the 
people  ?    Impossible.     The  merest 
stranger  in  the  cajntal  could  not 
have  been  there  four  and  twenty 
hours,  without  being  convinced  of 
the  intelligence,  the  activity,  the  can- 
vassing sjjirit  of  tlie  people  of  France. 
Was  it  upon  the  king  ?  If  so,  then 
the  king  was  utterly  unfit  longer  to 
govern  nis  subjects ;  for  he  must,  in 
uiat  case,  have  lived  wholly  ignorant 
of  their  moral  and  intellectual  condi- 
tion; of  the  earnestness  of  their  en- 
deavours to  uphold  their  constitution- 
al privileges,  by  that  emulation  by 
which  thev  were  instipated  to  com- 
pete with  ^aj)])ier  England,  in  the 
race  of  liberty.    The  intelligence  of 
a  monarch,  or  of  his  ministers, 
diould  at  all  times  progress  with  that 
of  the  people  whom  they  are  called 
on  to  govern.    Tf  fhe  former  outrun 
the  latter  in  intelligence,  a  despotism 
will  follow  ;  if  the  latter  outstrip  the 
former,  a  revolution  is  inevitable: 
and  such  a  revolution  will,  notwith- 
standing all  efibrts  on  the  part  of  go. 
vemors,  find  an  outlet,  for  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  wealth  and  intelligence,  to 
purchase,  cost  it  never  so  much,  its 
redemption  from  slavery. 
'  The  venal  scribe  who  in  the  pam- 
phlet which  we  have  just  mentioned, 
has  prostituted  his  pen  by  the  utter- 
ance of  monstrous  sojihisms  in  sup. 
port  of  the  ex-monarch  of  France, 
advocated  the  necessity  of  an  imme- 
diate dictatorship,  on  the  plea  that 
although  the  Eni^ish  goverameiit  is 
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to  all  appearance  established  on  the 
basis  of  freedom,  •^till,  as  it  eDjoys  a 
vast  portion  of  electoral  patronage, 
H  bolds  ft  majority  of  iht  Hoase  of 
Commons  in  servility  to  its  wishes, 
and  thus  virtually  counteracts  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  constitution.  Thh  mode 
of  reasoning  is  most  insidious  :  it 
converts  the  point  of  exception  in 
our  system  of  representation  into  the 
general  rule.  '*The  system,"  Om  an- 
ins;  that  of  rotten  boroughs)  said  Mr. 
Canning,  "works  well."  How  far 
the  words  of  that  shuffling  stateso&an 
are  prophetic  for  time,  let  the  present 
outcry  against  parliamentary  corrup- 
tion  and  for  borough  reform  speak 
in  contradiction.  On  the  borough 
system  in  England,  however,  the  coun- 
sellor of  the  royal  courts  fouuded  his 
argnment  for  the  destruction  of  the 
charter  and  the  subversion  of  the 
Ii])crties  of  the  people.  Wc  cannot 
help  extracting  the  conclusion  of  this 
notable  literary  performance  which 
has  unfortunately  met  with  hardy 
support  from  Bhdtwooi'M  Magitgime, 
and  the  Qfunriti^  Bieirim,  Each  pa- 
ra crraph  will  he  seen  to  contradict 
the  other,  and  assumptions  on  which 
the  arguments  are  founded,  are  noto- 
riously known  to  have  no  found- 
ation in  truth ;  and  yet  the  supple, 
fawning,  judicial  parasite  finishes  his 
work  with  a  flfiurish  of  his  pen, 
ai^d,  to  ail  appearance,  a  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  deserved  well  of  his 
country. 

"  Frenchmen !  let  us  be  Jttit  towards 

our  King,  as  he  has  been  generous  tovvardji 
US.    AU  that  we  wished  Sot  in  1789  Yom 
been  obtained. 
«*  We  wished  for  an  equal  cUitriliiiCioB 

of  imposts ;  there  is  no  lof  ^  r,  at  the  prc- 
•ent  day,  any  person  ejit^iu^t  from  the 
public  rliargoi. 

"  We  wiiihcd  that  personal  service,  pro- 
vhirlal  privile;^^  s,  the  sale  of  ofRcis.  dis- 
trainers, appeals,  eeignorial  laws,  and  feu- 
dal rights  should  be  biqipresaed.  These 
abuses  have  disappeared  for  ever. 

•*Wl'  wi-h'-'i  That  all  citizen'^  should  he 
eqtially  adiuit>aible  to  all  oifices,  and  the 
sourtf,  the  tHbimab,  the  adndnlstrations, 
the  h^^r  ranks  in  the  army  arc  filled  by 
citircns  taken,  iiidiscrirT^initcly,  from  all 
dossea  of  Bociety.  Our  duke»,  our  peer^, 
our  bine  ribbons,  redcon  m  their  ranks 
S  great  number  of  men  who  were  formerly 
called  rofuru  rs.  Royalty  could  not  have 
executed  its  promiites  with  more  cxacti- 
tnde* 

"  We  wished  that  no  citizen  should  ba 
airesisdtbttt  by  the  ordinance  of  a  coups* 


tent  Jndj>e  ;  that  th judges  should  he 
uuremoveable ;  that  the  jurisdicdon  of  the 
aupreoMcom  should  be  restrained;  thai 
&e  bearings  should  be  pubUe;  that  the  ac* 
cused  should  have  couiuiel ;  tliar  the  laws, 
dvU  and  criminali  should  be  revised.--^ 
Thsie  Just  dsfans  have  been  answered. 

M  wished,  in  fine,  that  the  govern- 
ment s<hoitlcl  hi-  orpjinised  so  that  the  dif- 
ferent ordent  of  the  i>tate  should  co-oper- 
ate to  tiie  fbnnadon  of  the  law,  and  to  the 
ftring  of  the  impost.  And  die  legbladve' 
jiower  has  been  declared  to  reside  collec- 
tively in  the  king^  the  Chamber  of  Peen, 
and  Che  Chsabber  of  Depudei  of  the  de- 
partmentt» 

"  But  we  did  not  wish  that  royalty  should 
be  destroyed}  that  the  nobility  should  be 
abolished;  that  the  Catholic  Mligkm  should, 
ooase  to  be  tlie  religion  of  ihe  state.  Shall 
we  now  he  insensate  enoutrh  to  have  such 
culpable  desugns  1  And,  in  the  case  of 
this  momentary  defiriiim,  shaO  we  be  so 
unjust  m  to  refuse  to  the  throne  and  to  re- 
ligion the  right  of  dt  tending  themselves. 

*<  The  Charter  is  tlie  Ikat  benefit  due* 
Aoia  rayshy  to  die  wants  of  the  people. 
It  was  a  IKcessary  guarantee  of  &rdier 
OQQoesstons  which  the  prini  t-  had  made. 
It  is  of  a  nature  to  Katiuty  all  wise  and 
hiwihl  wiahcs.  Boyalt^  cannot  go  lurdier 
without  compromising  its  existence. 

"  Let  then  royalty  he  p<  netraled  by  the 
unerring  resultii  of  tlie  niade  of  govern- 
ment which  die  Charter  hss  eslabUshed ; 
let  it  adopt  them  freely ;  for  such  is  the 
condition  which  it  has  imposed  on  ifv^'lf. 
Let  it  C8a«e  to  exclaim  against  directorul 
oeamiittees,  meetings  of  electon,  lists  of 
canditUtes ;  sgaintt  die  pledges  required  oi 
the  D«  )>ntie'?:  atninst  the  hostil**  ,Hidre?5ses 
of  the  Chambers ;  agairut  tlie  pu«>j.ible  re- 
fitial  of  the  budget  AU  dus  is  Me  Ckarttr 
ia  cperoHeHg  die  natural  an  I  I  itimate 
con«ie*|uenre  of  the  eonstitutioiia]  rights  of 
the  electors  and  of  the  new  ChaUibers.  It 
is  vafai  to  fetter  fiir  a  moment  the  exercise 
(if  these  rights.  Time,  stronger  than  all 
sophisms,  will  soon  re-c^tablis)'  rlum  in  nil 
their  power.  But  what  conclu&ian  &hall 
wedrawAvmddsstafesof  diii^f  WiUk 
be  the  overthrowing  of  the  Charter  ?  God 
forbid  !  What  is  to  replace  it  T  For  we 
mu£t  have  sometliing  different  irom  the 
old  rigkne-^^oat  absolute  power we 
must  have  liberty.  Let  ua  then  oonduds 
that  the  Cliartcr  is  cjood  in  itself,  and  that 
it  has  resolved  all  the  difiiculdes  of  our 
dsne :  but  let  us  alto  conclude  dial  there 
is  no  pouible  gooemmcut  with  the  Charter, 
but  by  th«-  Ciiamber  of  Deputies  harmo- 
nizing wiih  tlie  other  two  bnmciies  of  the 
Icfisladve  power  s  duitia^  bet  by  die  alwll* 
lion  of  the  actual  law  of  elections,  and  re- 
placiqg  it  by  a  monarchifsl  and  aristoctatlG 
law." 

Cotttt's  pamphlet,  strange  to 
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say,  was  not  only  the  theme  of  fer- 
vent eulogy  III  this  countr)',  but 
among  our  neighboan  it  aeems  to 
have  80  confimi^  tite  king  and  liis  mi* 

nisters  in  obstinacy,  from  a  suppositi- 
tious self-security,  that  they  proceeded 
without  compUQCtion  to  carry  their 
dark  designs  into  execution.  It  baa 
been  said  by  the  iUse-bearted»  aer- 
Tile»  and  ignomiuioos  advocates  for 
despotism,  that  the  necessity  of  rc- 
8ortinc:to  harsh  measures,  was  forced 
upon  Charles  X.  Thau  this,  nothinsr 
ia  more  untrue.  For  it  is  to  allege 
Ibat  every  political  institution  must 
give  way  to  tlie  will  of  the  tyrant ; 
tliRt  nations  are  to  place,  in  passive 
obedience,  their  necks  under  the  foot 
of  their  stern  masters,  and  be  thank- 
ful for  the  clemency  which  auffeFS 
them  to  drag  on  life  after  their  or- 
deal of  degradation.  It  is  to  say  that 
no  counteracting  force  is  to  be  exer- 
cised oy  a  people  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  their  monarch,  who  is  to 
play  as  it  were  the  part  o\  tlie  Home- 
ric Jove,*  and  after  an  ineffectual  dis- 
play of  strength  by  his  adversaries,  is 
to  drag  theui  in  whatever  direction  he 
pleases,  and  so,  convincing  them  of 
their  inferiority,  ia  to  make  them  sup- 
pla  instruments  for  bia  tyrtumiod 
purposes.  Kings,  however,  oy  the  re  - 
cent  transactions,  arc  now  convinced 
that  they  must  yield  and  make  some 
abatement  of  their  loft)r  prerogathrea 
in  favour  of  their  auflering  people. 

Tt  has  been  erroneously  stated  that 
a  revolution  was  inevitable  in  France. 
The  Bourbons  were  despised,  yet 
civil  commotion  might  have  been 
averted,  if  proper  remedies  had  been 
applied  to  the  necessities  of  the  times. 
We  boldly  assert  that  even  the  first 
^eat  and  bloody  revolution  might 
have  been  obviated,  had  not  the  king 
been  surrounded  by  knavish  counsel- 
lors, and  a  demented  ministry.  Slight 
concessions  on  the  part  of  the  sove- 
reitrn,  would  have  satisfied  the  wishes 
of  the  Notables.  Even  after  the  oath 
of  the  Jen  de  Paume,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Bastille ;  after  the  fangs 
of  the  populace  had  been  whetted 
in  the  blood  of  Flcsselles  and  De 
Launay,  the  governor  of  the  prison, 
when  the  monarch  repaired  to  the 
Chamber  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, and  exclaimed  that  "  he  en- 


trusted his  safety  in  their  hands/' 
he  was  received  with  open  arms  by 
his  enraptured  commons,  who  would 
have  defended  his  life,  and  perpetua- 
ted his  kingdom,  had  Louis,  in  ac- 
coriiance  with  his  words,  continued 
to  re|>ose  fiiU  confidence  in  his  sub- 
jects, and  made  concessions  towards 
the  political  amelioration  of  the 
people,  had  he  conceded  equality  of 
taxation,  repealed  feudal  prerogatives, 
abolished  all  onerous  exactiojis  levied 
by  extorting  landlords,  and  render- 
ed'military  distinction  avulable  to 
the  commoners— if,  in  short,  Lonia 
had  corresponded  to  the  improving  po- 
litical condition  of  the  tiers  etat,  or 
even  abetjed  the  plans  of  Necker, 
Mourner  and  JLally-Tolendal,  for  as- 
similating tiie  government  of  France 
to  our  British  system ;  for,  although  ' 
success  in  this  design  would  have  been 
impossible,  vet  certain  sulhcient  mo- 
difications might  have  been  ejected, 
to  have  consummated,  in  some  way, 
thi'  c:>ger  desires  of  the  people^  But 
the  unhappy  and  weak-minded  Louis 
was  deceived — was  persuaded  to 
adopt  an  obstinate  line  of  conduct, 
and  he  expiated  hb  errors  by  the 
guillotuie. 

In  the  same  manner,  and  with  like 
facility,  might  the  recent  revolution 
have  been  prevented.  The  Charter 
was  self-destructive,  say  the  parti- 
sans' of  despotism.  We  say,  could 
it  not  have  been  modified  f  A  few  < 
strokes  of  the  pen  would  have  wiped 
away  every  difficulty.  The  Charter 
was  certainly  inefficient,  it  remained 
for  Charles  so  to  modify  it  as  to 
meet  the  enlarged  political  views,  the 
increased  riches,,  the  increased  in- 
telligence of  his  commons.  One  of 
two  courses  remained  open  for  his 
adoption — a  voluntary  abdication  of 
power,  or  a  reasonable  concessiim.to 
the  wisl^es  of  his  people.  By  the 
first,  he  mig'ht  liave  fully  gained  the 
ap]>robation  of  his  own  conscience,, 
tiiough  little  or  none  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  world — as  the  world  would 
have  been  coiivinoed  that  such  a 
meaaure  could  only  have  resulted 
from  one  of  two  causes — inordinate 
pride,  which  disdained  every  ap- 
pro xunation,  or  the  contaminating 
approadi  of  his  subjects ;  'or  utter 
imbecility  of  mind,  and  a  total  ob- 


^Homer,  Lib.  viii.  15. 
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livion  of  all  the  duties  of  life.  By 
the  second  he  might  hase  i  ffectually 
encoeeded;  uid«  alfhongh  Chark» 
the  Tenth  was  a  dotnrd  in  religion, 
and  always  an>xioiis  for  rhe  restoration 
of  the  ancieu  reyufic,  still,  had  he 
possessed  friends  like  the  generous 
Liancourt,  ministers  like  the  amiable 
NeckeTj  sense  like  his  own  late  de- 
limct brother,  he  certainly  would  hav» 
become  sensible  of  the  danger  im- 

E ending  over  his  head,  and  at  lentxth 
ave  consented  to  change  his  laial 
line  of  policy.    The  'rolpine  and 
fidse-dealing  Cottu  asks,  in  the  pa* 
ragraph  which  we  have  extracted 
from  his  pernicious  pamphlet,  what 
could   the    French   people  possibly 
want,  since  they  had  won  for  them- 
•ehres  every  privilege  which  they  de- 
manded during  the  disastrous  times 
of  the   Revolution  of  eii^htv-ninc  ? 
We  will  answer  the  question.  They 
required  the  abolition  of  the  Censor- 
ship— they  wanted  an  alteration  in 
the  law  of  Elections,  bnt  not  such  as 
Cottn  suggests — they  wanted  the  ba- 
nishment of  the  Jesuits — they  wanted 
a  kinir  who,  so  far  from  endeavour- 
ing constantly  to  revive  the  times  of 
Ihvouritism,  bigotry,  and  Jesnitical 
usurpation,  so  far  from  endeavour- 
ing to  retard  the  quick  revolving 
■wheels  of  universal  knowledge,  and 
so  far  from  being^  in  the  wake  of  the 
nation  iu  meuiui  culiivutiun  and  in- 
telligence, should  occupy  a  foremost 
place  in  the  race  of  Intellectual  at- 
tainments— they  wanted  a  kint;  who, 
so  far  from  seeking  foreign  assistance 
from  the  Russian  or  Austrian,  should 
repose  in  confidence  on  the  affections 
of  his  people — ^they  wanted  a  set  of 
ministers  who  should,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  enjoy  the  good  opinion  of  the 
country  ;    who,  so  far  from  being 
of  a  mixed  character,  and  remark- 
able for  continual  wrangles  and 
jMlonsies,  should  he  well  amalga- 
mated, and  strive,  with  one  heart 
and  one  soul,  for  the  regeneration  of 
France,  the  increase  of  her  wealth 
and  her  cooamerce,  her  happiness 
at  home,  her  honour  abroad ;  and  by 
constant  and  paternal  care,  draw 
forth  all  her  manifold  and  astound- 
ing energies,  into  full  and  rt^cctive 
operation.      Such  a  course  would 
have,  indeed,  been  a  blessing — but 
the  king  and  his  cabinet,  as  then  con- 
stituted, were,  on  the  contrary,  a 
curse  to  the  country. 


In  no  one  of  the  above  requisites  had 
Charles  met  the  emergency  of  the 
times.   Indeed,  so  incompetent  was 
he  for  meeting  them,  that  he  endea- 
voured to  act  so  as  to  remli  r  them 
more  dangerous.    The  s|)int  of  hos- 
tility, therefore,  against  the  king  and 
his  ministry,  gained  so  powerrol  an 
ascendancy,  diat  on  the  meeting 
of  the  Chambers  a  vote  of  censure 
was  passed  against  the  servants  of 
the  crown,  and  Charles  was  entreat- 
ed to  discharge  them  from  office* 
The.only  reply  whidi  he  condescend- 
ed, was'an  instant  dissolution  of  the 
estates.    New  elections  were  order- 
ed to  be  made,  and  the  ministers 
hoj)ed,  for  three  reasons,  to  gain  more 
favourable  returns.    The  first  was 
the  efficient  state  of  the  army,  which 
would  awe  the  refractory  into  sub- 
jection ;  the  second  was  the  fear 
which  all  moderate  men  would  en- 
tertain of  again  lapsing  into  a  state 
of  revolution  and  anarchy ;  the  third 
was  the  recent  glory  acquired  in  the 
eipedition  to  idgiers,  and  which  it 
was  supposed  would  operate  gene- 
rally on '  all   classes  of  his  sub- 
jects.   Never  did  ministerial  calcu- 
lation receive  so  sad  a  shipwreck:  the 
army,  as  it  happened  in  the  earlier 
revolution,  fraternized  with  the  citi- 
zens ;   revolution  was   an  abstract 
term,  capable  of  a  darker  or  briGrhter 
signiticaucce  ;  for  there  had  been  ex> 
amples  of  revolutions  of  reason, 
which  had  effecteil  changes  of  dy- 
nasty without  any  shedding  of  blood; 
and  as  for  the  glorv  of  Algiers,  the 
people  of  France  Kad  grown  wise 
enough  to  know  that  that  achieve- 
ment could  signify  little  or  nothing 
to  thera,  especially  when  put  lnt(j 
the  balance  with  the  necessity  of 
winning'  their  own  freedom  by  strik- 
ing a  tyrant  from  his  throne. 

As  the  perkkl  of  the  election  ap- 
proached, the  ministers,  feaHul  of 
their  danger,  established  a  system  of 
espionaire  throurrhout  the  kingdom, 
and  ])reparcd  lists  of  proscription,  in 
which  their  enemies  were  duly  noted, 
with  the  nature  *of  their  respective 
punishments.  The  following  is  ex- 
tracted from  a  French  work,  dctail- 
infr,  under  the  title  of  Une  Senmhtf 
dc  Chitituirt*  (In  Paris,  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  three  days*  revolution, 
though  we  will  not  take  upon  our- 
selves to  vouch  for  the  auUienticity 
of  the  publication. 
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"They  (the  lists>  rrpre  made  out  at  Po-  litpmry,  professional,  accountants,  private 

fignac's  after  they  liad  been  submitted  to  gentlemen,  bunkers,  clerks,  &c.,  on  whom, 

Chanteluz  and  Peyronnet ;  they  contained  during  thb  year,  the  fhxy  of  Crovemment 

not  only  six  ty-d^  paaw  of  France ;  a  hun*  was  to  fall. 

dred  and  thirty -seven  depTitiVs;  but  also  the  "  Each  department  transmittpd  a  '^imi- 

prindpal  chiefs  of  the  opposition.    In  tach  ar  tabic,  drawn  up  generally  in  the  councii 

department  the  procureurs  du  Roi  gene-  of  Uic  prefecture,  when  the  councillors 

xmUy  performed  this  function.    It  appears  thought  Bt,  and  addr^sed  to  the  inmates 

tobr  proved  that,  on  the  refusal  of  the  Pro-  of  the  Interior.    The  keeper  of  fh  •  Seal 

curcur  General  of  the  royal  Court  of  Tou-  also  received  notes  of  proscription  troui  his 

louse  to  thus  designate  his  fellow  citizens  procureurs-gemrai,  his  procureurs  du  Roi, 

Ibr  mliUsterial  ftury^Mr.  P         *  proca-  and,  esperaliy  firom  hia  jugti  tuuUimtn, 

reur  gtrneral*  of  the  mnrt  of  ^f      n  took  dearly  all  congregationists,  and  devoted  to 

upon  himself  to  make  known  tliuse  of  the  the  clergy.     They  were  arranged  in  al« 

ToaloiKriint  who  wera  to  be  prdbcribed.  phabetiral  order,  to  be  used  at  need. 

**  Of  the  unhappy  peffaom  who  woe*  **  An  extract  from  this  work  was  pte- 

to  have  been  the  victims  of  court  vcnp^eanoe  pared  for  the  private  library  nf  t)ie  Dau- 

and  Jesuitism*  five  categories  had  been  phineness.  It  has  been  seen  ilxtre  recently  : 

prepared.  The  first  eoudating  of  those  who  it  formed  five  volumes  in  quarto,  of  ve 

were  to  perish  on  the  scaffold ;  the  second  Oftnordinary  tliickness,  bonid  in  Mack 

of  those  destined  to  hard  lahmr ;  the  third,  morocco,  and  closed  by  a  vermilion 

more  numerous,  were  to  be  dispatched  to  Thus,  on  any  ^ivcii  occasion,  tlie  opinioiii 

Alglen,  and  that  op  in  the  prisons  of  the  of  every  personage  were  known,  and  aU 

Casauba;  the  fouim  were  to  remain  im-  those  who  bad  figiu-ed  in  these  tablet 

prisoned  in  France;  tnd  the  fifth  to  ho  woidd  afterwards  have  finind  thenuehret 

banished  to  bpain.  tbe  butt  of  persecution." 

At  die  prafiwtme  of  police,  in  die 

cabinet  of  Honaieiir  Mangin,  was  a  table  On  the  25th  of  July  appeared  the 

of  the  names  of  five  hundred  and  forty-.  celebrated  report  of  tlu  ministera 

nine  individuals,   commercial,   military,  to  the  King,*  aud  on  the  day  tbllow- 


*  This  Report  was  levelled  against  the  liberty  of  the  press :  as  some  of  our  readers 
anay  not  hovo  aeen  it,  we  give  the  foUowmg  extracts,  trom  which  die  tenoor  of  the 
lemainderniay  be  easily  hifened 

"  Its  art  consists  not  In  substltutii^  Ibrli  too  easy  eubmission  of  mind  a  prudent  liberty 
of  examination,  but  in  reducing  to  a  problem  the  most  j)ositive  trnth.-^ ;  not  in  excirintj 
npon  political  questions  frank  and  nse^  controversy,  but  in  placing  them  in  a  ^dse  liglit, 
aud  solving  them  by  sophisms. 

■*  Tlie  pceas  has  thus  excited  conftulon  In  die  most  upright  nrinda-— has  shaken  the 
most  firm  ron\ictions,  and  produced,  in  the  midst  ofso<  ietY,  a  confusion  of  principles 
which  lends  itself  to  tlie  most  &tal  attempts.  It  is  by  aiiurdiy  in  doctrines  ttuitit  paves 
the  way  tor  anarchy  in  tlie  state.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  Sire,  that  the  perio^cal  preia 
has  not  even  ftdfilled  its  most  essential  condition— tliat  of  publicity.  Wluit  is  atiange^  but 
wliat  may  be  said  with  truth,  is,  that  there  is  no  publicity  in  France,  taking  this  word 
in  its  just  and  strict  sense.  In  this  state  of  tilings,  facts,  when  they  are  not  entirety 
fictitious,  do  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  several  millions  of  readers,  except  mudlafeed 
and  disfigured  in  the  uobC  odious  manner.  A  thick  cloud  raised  by  the  journials  ooneeals 
the  truth,  and  in  some  manner  intercepts  tlie  light  between  the  government  an^^  the 
people.  The  kings  your  predecessors,  Sire,  always  loved  to  coummnieatc  with  their 
aubjerts ;  this  ia  a  sadsfkc^on  which  the  press  has  not  thought  fit  that  your  Mtyesty 
ahouKt  I'Mjov.      ♦      ♦  • 

**  Tlii-i  is  not  all.  The  press  tends  to  no  Icfss  than  to  subjugate  tlie  j^ovcreipnty.  and 
to  invade  the  powers  of  the  state.  The  pretended  organ  of  public  opinion,  it  aspires  to 
db-eet  the  debates  of  the  two  Chambers;  it  is  incontestable  that  it  brings  into  then  dw 
wei^'tit  of  ,-in  influenoe  no  less  fiUal  than  decii;ive.  The  dominatiou  has  assimied,  espe- 
cially within  these  two  or  three  years,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  tiiariifi-t  eli.iracter 
of  oppression  and  tyranny.  We  have  seen  in  this  interval  of  time  the  journals  pursue 
widt  their  insults  and  their  outrages  the  members  whose  votes  apx)eared  to  diem  oncer* 
tain  or  suspected.  Too  often,  8hne»  die  freedom  of  debate  in  Aat  Chamber  iias  sank 
under  the  reiterated  blows  of  the  press. 

"  The  conduct  of  the  opposition  journals  in  the  most  recent  circumstances  cannot  be 
diaraelerised  in  terms  less  severs.  Alter  liaving  themselves  called  fiwth  an  addiese 
derogatory  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  Thnme,  diey  have  tu  t  iV  ired  to  le-efctaMish  as  a 
principle  the  election  of  th J  221  Deputies  whose  work  it  is:  and  yet  your  Majesty  re-  . 
pubed  the  addreii  as  ofi'ensive;  you  had  publicly  plaimcd  the  refusal  of  concurrence 
which  was  expressed  in  it;  you  had  anmnmeed  your  Inmmtable  resolntion  to  defend 
die  rights  of  your  crown,  which  were  so  openly  compcomised.  The  periodical  journals 
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log  Ae  three  ordinttiees,  against  the 

proas,  finnullin^;  tlio  rrront  returns, 
and  abridt^ing  the  elective  I'rauchise. 
France  was  in  amazement  at  the 
hardihood  of  such  proceedings.  But 
it  lost  little  time  in  useless  repimng 
or  inaction.  On  the  day  subsequent 
to  the  ]>romuIgation  of  those  extra- 
ordinary instruments,  Paris  wius  in 
insurrection,  and  in  one  short  week 
the  work  of  Kbexty  bad  been  aoeom* 
plished.  We  have  little  inclination  to 
dwell  on  the  horrors  of  that  scene 
of  destruction.  The  inhabitants  of 
Paris  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
call  of  duty;  the  jNatioiial  Guard 
sprung  into  existence  like  a  Cadmean 
aarrest ;  the  woiuen«  tiie  children,  all 
classes  and  orders  were  all  ready  r>t^  the 
general  i!itere>ts,  and  lavished  their 
best  blood  in  the  cause  which  they 
had  taken  in  hand.  The  stream  dif 
gore  and  ^  lives  that  were  ktst 
ought  to  be  placed  to  the  acconnt 
of  the  King  and  his  ministers ;  for 
oa  the  28th  a  deputation,  consist- 
ing of  Gerard,  Lobau,  Lafitte,  Per- 
Tier«  and  Mangnin  watted  upon  Mar- 
inont»  and  promised  to  insure  peace 
and  tranquillity  provided  he  effected 
the  revocation  of  the  illegal  ordin 
ance«,  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers, 
and  tiic  convocation  of  the  chambers 
on  the  3d  of  August.  The  Marriud 
Ml  them  to  consult  Polignac,  and 
returned  with  the  answer,  that  the 
ministers  refused  to  listen  to  any  con- 
ditions. 

The  slaughter  was  thus  continued 
until  at  length  the  King  was  forced 
to  abdicate,  and  the  Duke  D'Orleans 
raised  to  the  tlirone  of  the  Bourbons. 
The  ministers,  however,  had  fled  like 
panic-stricken  deer,  or  rather  like 
a  set  of  cowardly  mIscreantB,  who 
seemed  frightened  at  the  si^t  of  the 


▼ery  blood  which,  in  their  hut  for 

power,  they  had  thought  proper  to 
pour  iVii  til  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 
to  the  demon  of  despotism.  These 
men  had  been  so  lauded  for  their 
consistency,  coofaiess,  and  intrepidity^ 
tiliat  the  least  they  could  have  done 
was  to  have  taken  an  active  part,  like 
the  Grecian  chiefs  of  old,  in  the  raiik^ 
of  their  own  mercenaries  and  cut- 
throats, in  order  to  shew  an  example 
by  way  of  exception  to  the  rule — 
tnat  boasting  and  cowardice  go  hand 
in  hand.  These  men  were  also  laud- 
ed for  their  consummate  states- 
manship, und  fur  ensuring  to  them- 
selves success  in  tiie  deep  game  which 
they  were  enacting.  They  should 
liave  remained  then  upon  the  spot, 
in  order  to  make  good  the  promises 
of  their  hirelings,  and  to  convince  the 
world  at  hn^  tiiat  the  spirit  of 
Richelieu  was  again  active  amongst 
the  ministers  of  France.  But  Sie 
men  who  spol  o  of  the  wisdom  and 
political  experience  of  Polignac  and 
his  associates,  were  consummate  liars; 
while  the  objects  of  their  praise  were 
remarkable  for  no&ing  save  for  being 
merciless  traitors.  So  far  indeed 
from  showing  themselves  on  the 
held  of  action,  thev  ran  awav  at  the 
first  onset  of  the  struggle,  and  issuing 
under  various  disguises  from  the  ca- 
pital, they  hid  themselves  for  a  while 
in  remote  nnd  dark  comers  ;  and 
when  the  fury  of  their  pursuers  was, 
as  they  imagined,  a  little  appeased, 
they  endeavoured  to  make  their  es- 
cape from  the  soil  which  was  yet 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  victims 
butchered  in  consequence  of  their 
blindness  and  mad  ambition.  In  their 
efforts,  liuwcver,  they  were  un^auc- 
oessfol-^ey  were  discovered,  and 
taken ;  and  being  led  captives  into 


h/ivo  paid  no  regard  to  \\m  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  taken  it  upon  them  to  renew, 
to  perpt*tiiatc,  nnd  to  aggravate  the  ofience.  Your  Miiyesty  will  decide  whether  this  pre- 
sumptuous attack  !»hall  remain  longer  unpunished. 

"  But,  of  all  the  excenes  of  the  pres*,  the  most  serious  perhaps  remains  to  be  pointed 
out.  From  the  very  beprinning  of  that  cxpcdhinn.  the  glory  of  which  throws  ho  pure 
and  so  durable  a  sjdcndor  on  the  noble  crown  ol  France,  the  press  has  critici.'^ed  With. 
unhearU-ol'  violence  the  caiu^cji,  die  meant*,  the  preparations,  die  chances  of  t^uccess. 
InieMible  to  the  national  honour,  it  was  not  its  &idt  if  onr  fla^  lUd  not  remain  d^;iaded 
by  the  in  nits  (tf  a  iKirbarian.  Indifferent  to  the  great  intercfits  of  lunnanity,  it  has  not 
been  its  iiGuilt  if  Europe  has  not  remained  sut^ect  to  a  cnid  sla?eiy  and  a  shameful 
tribute.       •       #  ♦ 

*'  The  periodical  press  has  not  displayed  len  ardor  in  puiaain^p  with  its  poisoned  darts, 
religion  and  its  priests.  Its  object  is,  and  always  will  be,  to  root  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
people  even  the  last  germ  of  religious  sentiments.  Sire,  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  succeed 
in  this,  by  attacking  the  foundations  of  the  press,  by  poi^^oning  the  sources  of  public 
SMfits;  and  by  cowering  die  numtten  of  the  altars  frith  deriiien  and  content,"  9k,  6re. 
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the  tower  of  Vinconiic--,  tiie  people  of 
France  are  at  thu  laoiueut  damoor- 
ing  for  their  eztenniiiatbii-^whidL 
God  •vert!-— from  that  earth  which 
has  been  wantonly  profaned  by  soch 
dreadful  sacrifice  of  human  life. 

All  effort  has  been  made  to  save 
tlie  lives  of  these  unhappy  indivi- 
duals. The  Chamber  of  X>»ptttits  has 
voted  an  address  to  the  King  for  his 
consent,  not  ouly  to  a  remission  of 
their  cupital  punishment,  but  to  its 
aboiitiou  in  all  cases  of  political 
crime.   Loub  Philippe  agreed  to  the 
wishes  of  his  ministers  and  of  his  le- 
gislative assembly :  but  tlie  concession 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  minds 
of  the  people — the  Jouruaiiats  raised 
up  their  voices  in  loud  exclamation 
against  such  demency ;  a  partial  in- 
surrection has  been  uie  consequence^ 
and  final  (^  ri  ion  on  the  matter  is 
postponed  until  the  Chambers  shall 
have  re-assembled  after  the  recess, 
and  taken  it  into  consideration.  There 
is  little  doubt,  much  as  we  retrret  it» 
but  the  King  of  the  French  will  be 
compelled  to  appease  the  exaspera- 
tion of  the  people,  by  executing  in 
their  presence  some  one  of  Uie  cul- 
prits.   Masses  of  men*  when  once 
&tir  passion  has  been  aroused,  are 
not  eaisily  brought  into  subjection  to 
the  voice  of  reason.     Perhaps  ten 
men  out  of  the  whole  multitude,  now 
so  loud  in  the  cry  of  vengeance  on 
the  mini^U  !-,  could  not  be  found, 
who,  in  tlieir  individual  character, 
and  in  their  secret  chamber,  would 
devote  the  wretched  I'oliguac  to  death 
—much  less  be  enabled  to  exercise 
sufficient  firmness  of  nerve  and 
cruelty  of  purpose  to  deal  on  the  cul- 
prit the  fatal  blow.     But  men  as 
tame  as  lambs,  assume,  in  their  a<;- 
gregate    capacity,    the  ferocity  of 
tigers ;  and  thus  circumstanced  and 
actuated  they  will  always  drive  mat- 
trrs  to  extremes.    The  only  canon 
which  they  then  recognise  is  the  lex 
iaiwkU — blow  for  blow,  and  blood 
for  blood.    In  such  a  situation  is  the 
populacy  of  Paris  with  regard  to  the 
ex-ministers  of  France:  and  if  the 
present  sovereijrn  can  Tn!»!\age  to  save 
these  last  from  tlie  laui^s  of  their 
enemies,  his  name  ought  to  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  emperor  Titus. 

As  for  the  proposition  of  the 
deputies  to  pass  a  law  which  shall 
abiilish  capital  punishment  for  politi- 
cal crime,  in  everj'  case  of  high  trea- 


son, they  may  rest  assured  that  such 
measures  will  prove  nugatory.  It  is 
in  vain  Pn  a  man  who  is  a  self-afent» 
and  whose  self-agency  is  based  on 

independence,  to  lay  down  rules  for 
his  universal  conduct.  While  he  en- 
joys soundness  of  body  and  mind, 
and  if  be  be  gifted  with  firmness,  he 
may  continue  in  an  uniform  coiuve 
of  action — but  let  his  health  be  im- 
pairs il,  or  Ids  mind  enfeebled,  and  he 
may  perhaps  become  a  slave  to  angry 
passions,  and  be  impelled  b^  motives, 
to  which  in  hisstateof  samty  he  was 
a  complete  stranger.  Thus  is  it  with 
bodies  politic.  In  their  moments  of 
cool  reason  they  lay  down  a  rule  for 
the  future  exercise  of  clemency — in 
their  moments  of  exasperation  or 
m^itnftaa  will  they  not  gamsay  their 
past  proceedings,  and  recur  again  to 
punishment  by  decapitation  ?  The 
same  power  that  can  make,  can  also 
unmake — the  legislative  bodies  are 
above  all  oontrol-'are,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  independent  self-agents« 
i^nd,  by  the  same  rule  that  they 
banished  one  king  and  raised  another 
to  the  throne — by  the  same  impulse 
which  di'ove  them  to  pronounce  and 
execute  the  final  and  odious  sentence  . 
on  Ihe  unfortunate  Louis  of  France* 
may  they,  and  will  they,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  g:uide(l  on  future  orcnsions. 
Men  are  optimists  very  frequently 
in  theory — pessimists  "very  often  in 
condQCt"--and,  in  the  case  of  punish- 
ment of  state  criminals,  the  legislative 
bearing  will  nevrr  be  squared  by 
rule  and  compass,  but  guided  accord- 
ing to  the  agitating  and  modified  pas- 
sions of  the  moment. 

The  object  of  punishment  is  the 
prevention  of  crime.  Tn  the  case  of 
the  present  ministers  of  France,  the 
abominable  crime  has  been  already 
perpetrated :  its  concomitant  horrors 
have  been  by  this  time  carried  to  the 
remotest  extremities  of  the  globe,  have 
appalled  and  had  a  salutary  tendency 
U}Hn>  the beartsofmen.  Thf  cj-yjo.s.'/Vir/o 
euuclmeut  of  punishment,  therefore, 
will  be,  in  no  one  jot,  serviceable  to 
the  great  cause  of  humanity.  Will  the 
blood  of  Polifrnac  or  his  fellow  culprits 
re\  ivil'y  the  cold  remains  of  the  butch- 
ered citizens  of  i^aris?  Will  their 
blood  be  any  exuiation  either  to  God 
or  to  man  for  tnat  hellish  cruelty  of 
purpose  and  obstinacy  which  deafened 
their  ears  to  the  indignant  expostula- 
tions of  France,  and  impelled  them  to 
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strike  one  last  and  savage  blow  for 
the  cause  of  despotism  ?  If  not,  then 
to  what  good  will  be  the  sacrificial 
hatchet  and  the  guillotine  ?  Better 
to  judge  them  by  a  fitting  tribimal— > 
liereave  them  or  every  title — erer^ 
distinction— every  particle  of  posses- 
sion— and  send  them  forth  into  the 
world,  where  all  men  will  fly  their 
presence  as  though  it  harboured  dead- 
ly contamination,  and  where  tluy 
will  not  fail  to  be  duly  visited  with 
the  stings  of  conscience — more  en- 
venomed and  agonizing  than  a  nest  of 
adders. 

For  the  iUustrtoos  individual  who 
now  OGCUpiee  die  throne  of  Charles, 
we  profess  great  admiration.  He 
may,  in  time  past,  have  been  either 
intrinsically  good  or  bad,  that  is  little 
to  the  purpose.  His  later  conduct 
we  beheve  to  be  nnexceptionnble. 
He  was  always  hated  by  the  Bour- 
bons, for  tlifv  stood  In  great  awe  of 
him,  for  his  superiority  of  talent. 
Doubtless  it  is,  that  Louis  Philippe 
ciUeolaled  on  tlra  expnbion  of  Chiriee 
and  his  imbecile  family  from  the 
kingdom ;  and  it  is  equally  well 
known  that  he  never  lost  an  op]>or- 
tunity  of  e:aining,  by  every  nieiins 
in  his  power,  the  good  will  of  the 
AurisianB.  But  the  exerciie  of  di. 
rect  influence  has  never  been  traced 
to  his  hands  ;  he  neither  hired  rob- 
bers nor  incendiaries,  to  spread  a 
panic  through  the  city — neither  paid 
democrats,  nor  promoted  dobs  for 
the  disseoiinatton  of  sedition.  These 
indeed,  were  matters  in  which,  du- 
ring the  old  revolution,  the  infamous 
FEpalite  is,  on  pretty  strong  evidence, 
supposed  to  have  been  involved. 
But  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be 
carried  home  to  tiie  King  of  the 
French-  Neither  was  he  sinfiular  in 
his  anticipations  res[>ectiiig  tiie  ex- 
puUion  of  the  Bourbons.  It  was  a 
matter  fully  believed  by  every  indivi- 
dual in  France,  who  paid  vigilant 
attention  to  tlie  progress  of  afiaira. 
It  was,  a  twelvemonth  since,  when 
we  wf-re  in  the  Fr(  ii<  li  capital,  ge- 
nerally caiivasbcd,  uud  every  man  uf 

reason  eame  to  die  same  conclusion 
about  the  issue.  We  ourselves  men- 
tioned it  to  some  individuals  who  were 
in  daily  attendance  upon  Charles, 
and  they  were  the  only  persons  who, 
in  our  hearing,  dissented  from  our 
lifoidiecy.  They  said  that  the  thing 
was  impoasible--^ftt  the  utmost  reli- 


.  could  be  placed  upon  the 

armv — that  the  Botirbons  were  a 
wise  and  a  provident  race.  We 
laughed  at  them  for  their  ignorance, 
and  they  lani^wd  «t  -us  for  our 
stupidity.  Thus  the  conversation 
terminated.  They,  however,  as  well 
as  the  court  and  the  sovereitrn  ,  con- 
tinued blind  to  the  progress  ot  affairs. 
The  insurrection  came  upon  them 
when  they  least  expected  it.  Charles 
was  forced  to  give  wsy  to  the  School- 
master of  the  Grisons,  If  the  ex- 
monarch,  on  the  first  day  of  commo- 
tion  had,  in  the  words  of  his  un- 
happy brother,  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
exclaimed  *'  Ce*/  une  R^lte'*  the 
simplest  of  the  Bourgeois  of  Paris 
could  have  returned  him  the  a  newer 
of  tlie  Due  De  Liancourt — "  Ao», 
Sire  ; — c'est  une  Revolutim  J" 

The  conduct  of  Louis  Philippe  m  , 
worthy  of  all  commendation.  He  was 
made  by  the  people — he  has  contrived 
to  acquire  a  mastery  over  them,  and 
been  bold  enough  with  impunity,  to 
run  eounterto  mefarinahes,  by  uphold- 
ing his  present  ministers,  in  spite  of 
the  popular  disfavour  excited  against 
them.  For  the  purposes  of  munici- 
pal peace,  notliing  can  he  more  effi- 
cient than  the  A'atioual  Guaid,  which 
is,  in  fact,  a  city  militia.  Sixty 
thousand  of  them  were  lately  re- 
viewed bv  thp  King,  and  a  million 
have  hof  ri  organized  and  armed 
throughout  the  country. 

None  bat  regular  soldiers,  how- 
ever, can  be  the  eflectual  conserva- 
tors of  national  glory.  The  city  mi- 
litia may  do  well  f(»r  lionn^  inirpo- 
ses,  but  will  he  altogetlur  liictiicient 
fur  external  warfare.  Au  indepeitdent 
army,  therefore,  became  neoassuy, 
but  in  its  creatiou  the  greatest  caution 
was  requisite,  for  the  National  (Suard 
and  tlu  populacy  hatl  consummated 
the  revolution — were  for  the  moment 
masters  of  the  field— the  dominating 
power  in  France,  and,  jealous  of  their 
newly  acquiredascendancy.  might  take 
umbrage  at  the  slightest  show  of  in- 
clination on  tl-se  part  ot  tlie  eili/cn 
king  to  LUiLad  uugiit  from  their  full 
measure  of  importance.  Louis  Philip- 
pe then  first  crsated  a  corps  which  was 
called  the  moveable  National  Guard, 
and  the  object  of  whose  organi/ntitm 
was  the  protection  of  the  bouudanes 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  after  thus  con* 
dilating  me  city  militia,  he  ordered 
«  levy  of  107,000  regu]a(9itiJS9e|»GoogIe 
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iiavMi^,  ui  tli::>  manner,  made  tiie 
ilnt  advances  towards  an  independent 
amy,  he  will  continue  to  proceed 

until  he  has  gained  an  available  force, 
when  we  ought  not  to  be  surpi  i^cd 
at  his  uttering  the  note  of  deliance 
against  some  European  potentate,  and 
re-cQmmendbqg,  if,  which  is  very 
probable,  it  be  not  otherwise  com- 
mencod,  a  genera!  continental  war, 
and  thus  turn  the  attention  of  the 
people  from  ihe  reconstructiuu  of  his 
.home  policy,  until  he  shall  have  ac- 
.quired  sufficient  strength  to  defeat  the 
machinations  of  [)rptcnders  from  with« 
out,  and  enemies  from  within. 

1'hat  the  family  of  the  exiled  Bour- 
bons will,  for  many  years,  continue 
fheir  course  of  intrignes  to  harass  and 
defeat  the  purposes  of  Louis  I^hilippe, 
and  recover  theSr  Ifvst  domination,  is 
certain,  and  car\iu;i  be  better  known 
to  auv'  iaiiividuai  tiiaii  to  tlie  king  of 

the  French  himself,  for  no  one  is 
better  acquainted  with  the  incidents 
of  history — or  better  aware  that  his 
title,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
great  Heralds'  College  of  European 
Princes  is  not  without  taint  and  ble- 
jnisb.  He  has  managed  most  admi- 
rably wiUi  La&yekte.  No  nan,  in 
our  numble  opinion,  has  ever  arrived 
at  such  an}f>.7'ii»T  relebrity  with  so 
little  pretenbiuu  as  this  Laiuyette.  An 
accident  has  been  the  source  of  his 
renown.  When  he  went  over  to  the 
American  war,  he  became  acquainted 
with  W.'Lshington ;  and  because  it  was 
his  luck  to  form  this  acquaiutaiu:e, 
men  inferred  that  his  mind  was  in- 
fueed  with  the  same  vigonr  and  pru- 
denoe-— his  head  replete  svith  the 
grave  wisdom  that  characterised  the 
hero  of  the  North  American  revolu- 
tion. Than  this  nothing  can  be 
more  erroneous.  As  a  member  of  the 
Constitiient  Assembly  he  was  not  a 
leader  of  any  party,  but  simply  a 
foIl<iw»^r,  ami,  in  con^cqTicnce  of  the 
narrowness  of  ins  views  and  his  ne- 
gative conduct,  he  was  surpassed  by 
Bamave  and  the  Lameths.  His  com- 
mand of  tlie  National  Guard  w^as 
also  the  effect  of  chance.  When  that 
hody  had  i)een  tirht  forniod,  after  tho 
ransack  of  the  Bastille,  and  the  mub 
were  clamoipus  without  the  Hotd  de 
VUle,  to  know  who  should  have  the 
generalship,  a  member  of  the  central 
committee  seized  his  bust,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  hall,  and  which 
[tad  been  transmitted  as  an  offering 


from  America  to  the  citizens  of  Parts, 
and  holding  it  forth  from  the  window* 
La£&yette  was  hailed  as  the  leader  of 
the  guards.  His  military  incapacity 
was  notorious;  for  had  he  pursued 
more  vigorous  measures  at  tlie  early 
period  of  the  revolution,  very  many 
of  the  disturbances  might  have  been 
prevented.  He  seems  to  have  no 
mental  pliability ;  no  capacity  for 
adapting  himself  to  the  pi»)gres?ive 
opiuioub  of  not  only  the  people  of 
France,  but  of  mankind,  in  general. 
He  seems  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
that,  at  various  stages  of  society, 
various  forms  of  government  become 
necessary,  just  as  in  the  different 
stages  of  life,  men  are  remarkable 
for  diiierenoe  of  manners,  tastes^  and 
onployments.  He  has  been  from  hb 
youth  upward  labouring  with  the 
gestation  of  one  wish,  which  ha<i 
never  been  fatkl  to  see  the  light — that 
is,  permanent  republicanism.  This  in 
his  estimate  is  to  ])crfonn  more  mi- 
racles than  the  philosopher's  stone  ; 
it  is  to  induce  a  political  milU  nit:rn. 
It  has  never,  indeed,  entered  his 
head,  that  France  is  too  lar  advanced 
in  civilization  for  that  form  of  govern- 
ment, that  republicanism  can  only 
ho  hi  durability  in  poor  states,  for 
werUth  in  countries  is  sure  to  divide 
people  into  conventional  divbions; 
and  these  divisions  are  sure  to  en- 
gender an  aristocracy,  and  aristocracy 
is  sure  to  have  a  tendency  to  oligar- 
chy, and  oligarchy  is  sure  to  give 
plaoe  to  monaichy.  Such  is  the  po- 
litical history  of  every  state  in  the 
universe;  yet  so  little  is  Lafayette 
aware  of  these  facts,  that  he  was 
constantly  iit*^crit!g  the  word  Repub- 
lic to  the  Kmg  of  the  French  ;  and 
with  a  view  c«f  keeping  the  son  of 
rSgalit^  in  subjection  to  himself,  ha 
was  perpetually  intimating  to  him 
that  the  wishes  of  the  people  tended 
to  the  republican  form  of  L'overnment. 
**  Then,"  said  the  King  iA  thu  French, 
**  be  it  so.  If  the  people  wish  for  a 
re|lublic  their  desire  shaH  be  gratified, 
for  I  am  as  ready  to  be  aPresident  as 
a  Monarch."  The  answer  was  wor- 
thy of  Talleyrand,  and  convince d  T.a- 
fi»yette  of  the  King's  capacity  torgo- 
veming.  This  intimationof  Louis  Fni- 
lippe's  intention  to  compete  with  the 
old  general  for  the  presidental  chair 
so  took  him  by  suriwii-e,  that  he  now 
suffers  the  King  to  follow  what  'odrsc 

he  pleases,  while  he  has  hiniseif  he- 
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ooiiiefoeontemptible»  that  when  even 
the  National  Guard  speak  of  their 

former  idol,  the  words  of  endear- 
ment, vioillp  fpmmo,  are  generally  su- 
peradded to  his  name. 

From  wliAt  we  have  heard  of  liie 
Khig's  character,  we  are  led  to  sup- 
pose that  he  will  vcn'  speedilv  rp- 
estaMish  a  national  church  within 
his  dummions.  Of  course  when  all 
religions  were  made  common  and  of 
eqnal  weight  within  the  kingdom*  ft 
capital  mistake  was  committed.  A 
atate  without  religion  is  like  the 
human  body  without  a  soul,  or  ra- 
ther like  an  unnatural  body  of  the 
speaes  of  the  Frankenstein  monster, 
without  a  pure  vivifying  principle ;  for 
the  limbs  are  of  different  natures,  and 
form  a  horrible  heterogencons  com- 
pound, full  of  corruption  and  ex- 
citing our  disgust.  Men  cannot  ex- 
ist in  national  compact  without  the 
assistance  of  a  common  mode  of  be- 
lief ;  and  tlio  Northern  states  of 
America  bear  tt^timony  to  the  ten- 
dency of  mankind  to  support  a  reli- 
gion for  the  state ;  for,  mtikough  there 
la  in  the  United  provinces  the  utmost 
latitade  of  toleration,  still,  stntnge  to 
say,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of 
the  present  reigning  Duke  of  Weiraar 
in  corroboration  of  our  sUitcment, 
all  the  people  in  those  parts  are 
coming  round  to  the  Protestant  per- 
suasion ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  thcv  will  nltimately  acknowledge 
their  conversion  to  Protestantism. 
Every  state,  in  modem  as  in  ancient 
times,  has  had  its  state  religion,  and 
this  has  had  a  useful  tendency,  were 
it  only,  to  use  even  the  infidel  argu- 
ment, to  impose  upon  the  credulity 
of  men  and  make  them  more  rigid 
and  better  members  of  society.  Even 
the  Barbarian,  Chaldee,  and  Egyp- 
tian,— the  more  refined  Greek  and 
Koman — recosmifed  the  necessity  of 
such  an  ebtablishment.  The  time  will 
speedUy  arrive  when  the  people  of 
France  will  become  sensilAe  to  the 
want  of  an  institution  so  efficacioos 
and  salutary.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  for  the  last  few  years  ; 
there  has  been  little  or  no  religion 
in  France.  Extremes  meet.  With 
no  religion  there  is  infidelity,  wLtch 
leads  to  political  anarchy;  aiul  with 
bigotry,  as  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Tenth,  there  t  nsucs  an  opakcnrsg 
of  vision  from  rimHtici.*>m.  Men  Uien 
become  dissatisfied  with  one  ano- 


ther, and  a  fierce  DoEtical  struggle 

and  revolution  are  the  consequence. 

The  want  of  a  proper  institute  like 
a  national  aristocracy  must  be  se- 
verely felt.  Such  an  order,  in  its  true 
perfection,  we  are  blessed  with  in 
£ngland.  In  its  political  advance- 
ment Great  Britain  has,  indeed,  by 
several  centuries,  outstripped  the 
world;  and  for  this  simple  reason, 
that  our  ranks  have  emanatrt  from 
the  order  of  circumstances,  and  are 
tiierefore  of  nataral  and  healthy 
growth.  Such  circumstances  attend- 
efl  their  first  formation ;  and  have 
operated  on  their  progress  to  matu- 
rity. Our  aristocracy  is  composed 
of  so  happy  a  combination.  The  an- 
cient British  leadership  was  modi- 
fied by  the  Saxon  chieftainship  ;  and 
this  again  ))y  the  Norman  vavassour, 
whose  conduct  was  guided  by  the 
ordinances  of  the  Grand  Cimtn- 
mier.  This  was  altered  by  the 
spirit  of  feudalism,  as  it  prevailed 
in  the  South  of  France,  imbibed  by 
our  countrymen  during  the  wars  in 
those  parts  by  our  Ectwards  and 
Henries.  Fkom  its  aptitude  for  com- 
merce, moreover,  the  commonalty  of 
England  ever  found  a  sufficiency  of 
employment,  and  never  meddling  in 
faction  or  insurrection,  all  our  noli- 
tical  commotions  and  eivil  wars  have 
been  confined  to  hostile  parties  in  the 
aristocracy.  These  struggles,  la- 
mentable as  they  were  in  regard  to 
blood-shed,  luui,  however,  a  happy 
tendency  towards  consolidating  tho 
power  of  the  nobility,  as  they  ope- 
rated i&  evolving  and  exposing  fop 
the  gmeral  understanding,  tlie  differ- 
ent degrees  of  power  attributable  to 
each  member  of  tiie  high  order.  Tho 
station,  therefore^  of  our  English  no- 
bility, whether  by  class  or  by  indrri- 
daal,  came  early  to  be  known,  and 
consequently  all  that  jealousy,  ma- 
lice, and  strife  were  avoided,  of  which 
there  are  unhappily  so  many  deplor- 
able Instances  in  the  annals  of  Fhiace. 
And  further,  when  the  commonalty 
adduced  their  pretensions  to  a  greater 
con.«^!'leration,  and  maintained  them, 
the  (jPHoral  body  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy was  acted  upon,  and  not 
solitary  individuals  or  separate  class- 
es, as  we  also  see  in  France,  where 
the  nobility  in  one  province  enjoye<l 
more  absolute  |>owcr  over  their  vas- 
sals than  in  another ;  and  liicy  of 
Dauphiny  or  Provence,  for  instaBce.  ^ 
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were  more  iinie{KQdunt  ot  the  crown 
than  they  of  Normandy  or  Maine. 

Tvpo  other  naaont  apply  forcibly 
ill  thU  consideration  of  the  difference 
between  tlie  aristocracies  of  England 
and  France.  firttt  is,  uur  insular 

situation — from  which,  however  our 
armies  might  have  been  engaged  in 
warBj  our  naks  and  classes  ^  citi- 
zens were  left  untigured  and  in  peace. 
The  second  is,  our  tnie  nn(l  indepen- 
dent relitrion,  which  admits  not  of  the 
interlercuce  oiiUiy  ot  her  power,  or  ul- 
tramontane priesthood^  and  of  which 
the  nobility  have  been,  and  oog^it  to 
remain  tlie  tni<^  nmrdians — a  reli- 
gion, indeed,  ^vi)i(  h  has,  aud  must 
continue  to  excite  the  deepest  vene- 
ration in  every  true  lover  of  his  oonn" 
try,  as  its  ministen  have,  until  the 
la <t  most  unfortunate  Emancipation 
Mill,  !i<  en  tlie  firmest  advocates  for 
our  constitutional  rights  and  liberties. 

The  creation  of  such  an  aristo- 
cracy is,  for  some  centnries,  utterly 
impossible  for  France,  or  any  other  of 
the  continental  powers.  The  only  me- 
thod which  Louis  i^hilippe  can  adopt, 
is  to  ennoble  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  monied  citizens  and  conn- 
try  proprietors.  But  even  this  must 
not  be  dona  too  precipitately,  lest  the 
IMrejndices  of  men  should  be  excited. 
Thus  then,  thi-ee  things  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  happiness  and 
tranqniUity.  of  France — an  indepen« 
dent  army — an  independent  church — 
nn  independent  aristocracy  : — the  first 
to  maintain  or.]*'!-  and  defend  her  ci- 
tizens Irom  mtcruai  commotion,  or 
external  foes  ;  the  second,  to  spread 
the  blessing  of  brotherly  love  among 
the  people,  operating  to  the  eradica- 
tion of  baleful  passions — to  the  effcct- 
imllv  checking  '>f  ardent  and  base 
appetites  ;  the  tiiird,  to  be  an  iuttr- 
mediate  and  sufficient  safeguard,  be- 
tween the  despotism  of  the  sovereign 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  tlie  other, 
of  the  insunuctionary  and  sava^ 
spirit  of  the  commons. 

It  is  now  time  for  us  to  conclude ; 
yet»  ere  We  do  so,  we  cannot  but  ciy 
Qttt  shame  on  those  writers  in  England, 
who  have  been  basely  endeavmiring 
to  jmnder  to  the  appetites  of  despots, 
and  plead  with  impotent  sophistry, 
tibe  cause  of  the  tyrannical  and  justly 
dethroned  Charles.  What  are  we  to 
think  of  men,  who  impudently  sit 
down  tn  give  iittrranre  fo  SUCh  ex- 
pressions as  the  follow lug  : 


"  We  certainly  wuhed  that  m  ilie  strug- 
gle, wbkh  we  had  long  ibreiMn,  the  Im- 
mediate residt  might  be  the  ettablishmcnt 

of  something  like  dcspotir  power  in  the 
throne  of  France ;  and  wc  did  so  b4.>cau!ie 
we  ootuldered  a  despottnn,  in  die  preient 
condition  of  the  world,  as  likely  to  turn 
out  a  lesser  evil  in  that  mighty  country 
than  tlie  other  altemative.  The  past  had 
satisfied  M,  that  if  Charles  X.  dsrired  the 
Influence  of  a  dictator,  he  was  incapable  of 
using  that  infliu'nce  for  any  unpafn<»f!c 
purpose;  that  no  ircilulncHs  of  idle  vaiucy, 
no  fervour  of  selfish  ambltioa  had  toc^. 
mented  his  '  chair  days  and  that  what- 
ever extraordinary  power  he  mipht  obtain, 
would  be  held  conscicniiuuily,  a*  his  ualy, 
Ibr  an  extraordinary  and  tempoiary  pur> 
pose — that  of  endeavouring  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  national  aritUMxacy." 

•      •      •      •  • 

"  They  saw,"  (dial  is  the  Bourbom,) 
"  tliat  the  faction  (by  faction  is  meant  the 
whole  body  of  the  people — saving  only 
the  small  numtrcr  of  the  king's  partisms,) 
which  had  never  ceased  to  labour  for  the 
ruin  of  the  monarchy,  were  rapidly  at- 
taining the  utmost  height  of  rebellious  Stt- 
datity,  :uid  that  the  t»rdy  (juotion  was, 
who  should  strike  the  tirst  blow.  They 
saw,  that  to  go  on  with  the  charter  o£ 
Louis  XVIII.,  as  it  stood,  was  Inevitably 
to  (^bip\rrcck  the  vessel  of  the  state,  and 
they  thought  to  give  it  a  chance  by  cut- 
ting away  the  masti  !"<—Quar/er/y  Review. 
No.  86. 

The  King,  in  whose  favour,  as  the 
Stwuiard  very  justly  observed,  this 
despotism  would  have  been  raised  by 
tlie  kind-hearted  Quarterly  Reviewer, 
is  Bwent^-fivv  ymrs  of  age.  As  to  the 
qualities  of  mind  which  would  have 
warranted  the  right  use  of  inordinate 
power,  we  have  already  siven  thcDH 
at  the  commencement  oiT  uis  article^ 
and  they  are  sueli  nny  man  who 
is  conver^snnt  with  the  incidents  of 
Liic  lumiiy  history  of  Louis  XVI., 
will  never 'presume  to  deny.  If  "thai 
fine  country,"  to  nse  the  reviewer's 
own  words,  "  presented  (between  the 
restoration  and  the  lale  expulsion,) 
on  the  whole  a  picture  of  prosperity, 
which  fixed  the  admiration  of  £tt« 
rope''— «urdy,  as  the  "prosperity** 
spofc^m  of  must  have  been  consequent 
on  the  industry  of  the  people  gene- 
rally, is  there  not  some  inconsistencv 
bcf^een  this  representation  aud  tliat 
Other,  where  he  dascribes  Uiat  very 
people  as  rapidly  attaining  to  the  ut- 
most height  of  rebellion.^  axulacity  ? 
If  the  latter  assertion  be  true,  as  wc 
believe  it  to  be,  Uie  prospect  liad  ccr- 
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teanly  bcea  attatned  wiUumt  the  co- 
operation of  the  Boiirlinns,  and  the 
line  of  and nr ity  was  the  true  one  for 
Frenciimfu  to  pursue,  who  were  go- 
Tcmed  by  a  monarch  having  no  sym- 
jiathy  with  the  full  body  or  the  peo- 
ple. If  agahx  the  spirit  of  edacity 
operatiTifr  tor  dL'StructioD,  could 
not  soriif  MiodifiKl  r^'raedy  have  been 
■applied  wiUiuut  recurnag  tu  the  ty- 
raimical  necessity  of  destroying  the 
^iaiter«  and  converting  a  nation  of 
freemen  into  one  of  slaves  ? 

We  come  now  to  another  of  the 
noisy  advocates  of  the  deposed 
Charles. 

**  Charles  X.  was  well  pleased  with  the 
oonadtution ;  resisted  and  sought  to 

serve  it ;  v  hiKt  otht  r?,  above  all  the  legis- 
lative body  and  ilie  public  press,  were  con- 
fixlenited  for  its  destruction.  These  ene- 
mies of  die  Charter  had  already  made  it 
Impoiisihlc  for  (lu-  King's  government  to 
proceed.  No  nitiiistry  that  the  King 
could  appoint — no  matter  who  tuey 
WSHB — so  long  as  they  would  not  abet  the 
plan  of  reducing  their  mnstrr  into  tmre- 
xistlng  vassalage  to  the  will  of  the  Jaco- 
bin .fiM^oa,  would  have  coraauuided  the 
vote*  of  the  liottie." 

«      •      •      •  • 
**  There  mifrht  l)c  a  lonjr  seric<!  of  nds 
which  expressed  evil  intentions  to  tlie  con- 
atitndon;  olf  tbat  wB  eiva  no  onviov 

— HIUT  IT  18  KOr  AU.EOSD  THAT  MOaB 

THAN  ONE  CARRIED  THESE  INTENTIONS 
IMTO  BXfiCUTiON  SO  AS    SIGNALLY  TO 

VIOI.ATB  TBB  CBAaTsalM*'  —  Bludt* 
swpmTs  Mi^axim  far  October* 

What  most  our  readers  thinlc  of 
aoch  lamentable  sophi8try<— of  such 

contemptible  efforts,  on  the  part  of 
any  publication,  to  uphold  a  danger- 
ous and  a  bad  argument.  Out  upon 
Christopher  North !  that  he  should 
lend  himself  to  such  mean  trackling 
servility,  or  suffer  the  respectability 
of  his  journal  to  be  polluted  by  the 
pen  of  a  low  sycophant  and  an  ioiji- 
mous  hireimg.  The  old  man,  how* 
ever,  ia  in  his  dotage,  and  the 
frightened  publisher  is  obliged  to  run 
hither  and  thither  in  scarr-h  of  assist- 
ance ;  and  beiog  gifted  with  no  di*- 
cretioOj  and  less  abdity,  he  invites 
every  idle  pretender  t»  literature, 
erery  prattling  and  conceited  Jack  in 
office,  into  his  service,  and  gives  him 
journpymfin'«  waives  for  the  concoc- 
tion ol  »iicii  r  vtruv.T'nnt  tra-ili  a.s  we 
have  quoted,  and  whicli  ioi  Llic  fumes 

of  prostitution  of  purpose,  in  which 


it  is  enveloped,  absolutely  stinks  in 

the  nostrils  of  men. 

The  writer  talk  -  of  Jacobin  faction  : 
we  ask,  what  Jacobin  faction  ?  How 
could  Charles  preserve  the  Charter  by 
destroying  it  ?  Had  not  Ae  King*'* 
ministers  been  worse  and  worse,  as 
far  as  the  advocacy  of  despotism  is 
concerned  ?  Were  the  legislative  body 
and  the  public  press  ahne  confederat- 
ed against  the  measures  of  Charles  } 
Did  not  att  Fbakcb,  with  one  loud 
shout  of  gladness,  greet  the  accession 
to  power  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  and 
was  not  that  shout  echoed  throughout 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe  i — We  lose 
all  patience  m  entering  into  any  ar- 
gument wkh  such  driveHing  and  mi- 
serable casui-t'^. 

The  QunrterLy  Hevv  "  \vould  re-es- 
tablish despotism  m  I'  ranee ;  and,  if 
in  f^nuace,  perhaps  in  Bogtand :  and 
Blackwootry  MiKfozine,  by  its  outcry 
against  jonrnalian,  would  argue  for  a 
general  censorship  of  the  press  :  and 
both  would  maintain,  that  however 
a  whole  nation  may,  with  one  accord, 
ezdahn  against  the  ihrther  exiatenee 
of  an  arrogant  and  an  ignorant  ad- 
ministration, nevertheless  it  must,  ' 
in  every  case,  I  r  good,  because  it  re- 
ceives the  countenance  of  the  mon> 
arch.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  the 
peo]de  of  Frtnce  have  judged  other- 
wise,  and  a  very  short  interval  will 
demonstrate  wliethfT  the  present  admi- 
nistration of  Englaaii  are  to  continue 
in  power  in  spite  of  the  loud  remon- 
ttrancss  of  the  people.  One  thing  m 
certain,  that  however  hirelings  and 
drivellers  may  argue  and  write,  the 
people  of  England  '*  kxow  theie 

RIGHTS,  AND,  KNOWINO,  WILL  MAIN- 

TAHf  THBH."  There  is  now  a  loud 
outcry  for  some  modification  of  the 

House  of  Commons — some  measure 
for  parliamentary  reform,  that  the  full 
body  of  the  people,  the  industrious 
labouring  classes  of  the  community, 
may  be  duly  representsd  In  Parlia- 
ment It  remafais  to  be  seen  whether 
the  mini'^trv  avIU  dare  to  stifle  these 
outcrii  s,  ur  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such 
just  and  reasonable  demands.  For 
AUiuelves,  we  sfaioarely  hope  they  win 
not  be  so  hot-headed  and  rash ; 
and  this  is  an  aspiration  in  whidi 
every  true  lover  of  his  country — evei-y 
advocate  for  internal  peace  ami  tran- 
quillity, wtlb  we  are  confident,  most 
readily  Join  with  ourselves. 
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RicsivT  eyents  in  the  west  uf  Europe, 
liave  withdrawn  public  attention  from 
the  affaire  of  Greece,  and  rednoed 

them  to  comparative  insignificance ; 
but  tbo  part  which  the  British  Oo- 
verumcut  assumed  to  itself  in  them, 
is  deeply  interesting,  both  to  its  own 
subjects  and  to  the  world,  and  has, 
theimbre,  very  firoperly  we  ihink, 
been  made  the  topic  of  an  able  article 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Qnarterlf 
Review.  There  are,  however,  seve- 
ral points  in  that  article  which  re- 
quire explanationj  and  some  of  its 
statements  do  not  fioesessfhe  force 
attached  to  them. 

In  what  is  said  of  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  that  it  was  not  a  quarrel 
"between  two  stales,  but  between 
a  sovereign  and  his  revolted  sub- 
ject!?/* is  a  perfect  acknowledgment 
that  there  was  no  ground  in  the 
quarrel  iteeif  to  justify  the  interfe- 
rence. The  interference,  therefore, 
was  not  undertaken  "  to  enforce  any 
claims  of  justice  between  the  parties 
— to  strengthen  an  injured  sovereign, 
or  to  succour  an  oppressed  people;" 
but  rested  altogether  on  particular 
grounds  which  affected .  the  allies. 
The  alleged  otuse  of  interference  was 
that  the  quarrel  between  the  Turks  and 
Greeks  produced  evils  by  its  continu- 
ance to  other  states — that  is  to  the 
great  allies ;  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  put  an  end  to  them.  Now 
against  the  justice  of  this  ground,  if 
founded  on  fact,  nothing  can  be  ob- 
IPctcd ;  and  the  allies  not  only  dis- 
tiaiiiied  any  other,  but  lamented  the 
necessity  imposed  upon  tiiem  for  in- 
terfering. It  was  a  severe  public  duty 
required  of  them  by  the  hardships 
which  the  rebellion  of  the  Greeks 
occasioned  to  their  own  subjects.  The 
justification,  therefore,  lies  in  the 
proof  of  these  hard8hipB--all  this,  ac- 
cording to  the  Quarterly  Review,  is 
clearly  made  out,  and  v  c  how  to  the 
ingenuity  displayed  by  the  reviewer. 
But  what  will  our  readers sny  wheu  we 
tell  them,  that  this  seeming  justice, 
policy,  and  expediency  of  die  diree 
allies,  have  no  foundation  in  truth. 

Without  saying  a  word  of  classical 
predilections,  or  college  associations 
having  had  any  influence  in  the  in- 
terference^ we  assert  ,  that  it  is  not 
true  that  any  such  inconvenience  was 


sustained  by  the  allies,  from  the 
quarrel  between  the  Chwefcs  and  the 
'nirks,  as  to  justify  the  interferenoe; 

and  this  we  undertake  presently  to 
show,  and  also  thnt  tho  irrounds  for 
it,  stated  by  the  (-^nfirfcrly  Rrvifne,  are 
adsumed,  are  artiliciul,  and  are  re- 
jected by  the  truth  of  geography,  and 
the  state  of  politics,  and  of  com- 
mcrce.  In  stating  this  we  do  not 
mean  tf>  ?rv  that  the  allies  were  not 
justified  m  what  they  did — ^we  only 
mean  to  demonstrate  that  like  lea* 
sons  assigned  by  the  Qiusrierkf  Rfi- 
view,  namely,  **  to  rescoe  the  peace  of 
Europe,  from  the  dangers  to  which 
it  is  exposed  by  a  continuance  of  the 
struggle,  and  to  relieve  the  commerce 
naium  from  the  interroptioDs  it 
was  actually  experiencing  from  piracy, 
and  the  other  collateral  mischiefs  at- 
tendant on  that  straggle,"  are  not 
the  true  ones ;  and  to  make  thi» 
clear,  we  shall  state  the  refiitation  of 
the  pretext  in  as  few  words  as  pos* 
sible. 

First.  What  territory  of  either  of 
the  allies,  or  any  part  of  Christian 
Euroj>e,  was  violated  by  the  Greeks 
and  Turks  in  their  quarrel  ? — ^Did  aiiy- 
part  of  Russia  approach  the  rebel* 
iious  provinces? — Were  there  not 
kingdoms  and  seas  between  every 
part  of  thi'  French  dtjniiniuns  and 
the  Ottoman  empire — and  which  of 
the  British  dependencies  in  the  Medi* 
tenranean  could  complain  of  a  single 
aggression? — Now,  uidess  it  can  be 
proved  by  either  one  or  n!l  of  thealiies, 
— granting  that  they  iiati  a  right  to 
take  upon  themselves  to  speak  llie 
opinion  of  all  Europe,  which  they 
had  not, — ^that  their  territories  were 
violated  by  the  Greeks,  or  by  fhe 
Turks,  or  by  both,  it  is  impo--i nlv', 
tliat,  geographically,  they  could  have 
been  reooired  to  interfere.  The  the- 
atre of  the  quarrel  lay  apart  from  the 
rith(  r  states  of  Europe,  separated  by 
the  Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  seas  from 
them  all ;  and  it  is  therefore  neither 
just  nor  true,  to  say  that  geographi- 
cally that  quarrel  endangered  lAe 
peace  ^  £unpe. 

Again,  savs  the  Qurrf^rb^/  Rrvirw 
— "But  what  was  it  wiiich  made  the 
security  of  commerce  and  the  peace 
of  Europe  to  be  endangered  by  the 
long-oontinued  struggle  of  the  "Airks 
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^wbich  gftve,fhercfore,  to  other  na- 
tions the  right  of  interfering  to  put 
an  end  to  it?    Evidently,  not  the 

extent  of  their  country,  nor  the  a- 
mount  ot  its  population;  fur  lajger 
and  more  populoas  prcnrincM  might 
have  oontiimed  longer  in  a  state  of 
insurrection  againet  their  govcrnmpnt 
without  cxcitintr  any  solicitude  in  the 
other  cabinets  of  Europe."  This  ad- 
mits that  it  is  not  the  injury  which 
provinees  in  rebellion  do  to  them> 
aehreSy  that  justices  such  an  inteift- 
rencc  asthat  of  theallies,butthatharm 
must  rcnily  have  bern  done,  and  is 
continually  arising  to  foreign  natjons, 
from  a  state  of  rebellion,  to  justify 
Mch  nations  Ibr  interfering.  This  is 
the  fair  induction  from  the  statement* 
and  indeed  the  Quartorltj  Iffri<*ir  goes 
on  to  say — *'  It  was  simply  and 
merely  because  of  the  locals  above  ail, 
the  miriHm  situation  of  tiie  Greeks. 
^Their  country  lay  in  the  high  road 
of  nations  trading  to  the  Levant  and 
the  Black  Sea.'*— Now. 

Spcoitdly,  we  are  grieved  that  such 
a  statement  should  have  been  made, 
becsnse  it  is  untrue.  The  whole  of 
the  Levant  is  within  the  Turkish  do- 
minions as  much  as  any  of  its  par- 
ticular harbours,  rivers,  or  lakes, 
and  it  is  no  j){irt  of  the  high  road  of 
nations ;  it  is  as  much  all  Ottoman 
as  the  golden  horn  of  Constantino- 
ple itself.  Yon  cannot  pass  beyond 
the  meridian  of  Cape  Otranto  without 
entering  the  waters  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  and,  therefore,  to  say  that 
"  the  maritime  situation  of  the  Qreeks 
interfered  with  the  commerce  of  other 
nations,"  is  neither  geographically 
nor  politirr^llv  jn-^t.  It  is  only  na- 
tions trading  with  tlie  Ottoman  do- 
minions that  could  be  aifectcd  in 
tiieir  ships  by  any  thing  that  was 
done  upon  Ihe  Ottoman  waters,  and 
it  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  Porte 
had  the  right  ?ind  the  power,  at  any 
time,  to  shut  out  all  foreign  nations 
from  access  to  its  ports  and  its  seas. 
It  had  also  a  just  and  valid  reason  to 
assign  for  the  measure.  It  had  only 
to  say  to  those  nations  that  claimed 
by  treaty  any  right  to  rnme,  there  is 
a  rebellion  in  our  provinces  which 
obliges  us  for  a  time  to  forego  the 
advantages  of  your  commerce.  We 
are  oblig^  to  interdict  all  foreign 
ships  from  our  seas  until  this  rebel- 
lion is  (juelled,  for  the  intere-^t.s  of  hu- 
manity require  that  wc  should  protect 


you  from  the  piratical  cruisers  whiA 
th^  presentunibHnnate  drcnmstances 

between  us  and  our  Greek  rayahs 
have  emboldened  to  come  forth.  To 
such  an  appeal  as  this,  what  con  id 
tile  allies  s^?  We  deQr  both:  TVanca 
and  Great  Britain  to  nave  used  one 
word  of  remonstrance  to  this.  They 
could  only  have  said — "We  admit  the 
justice,  the  wisdom,  and  the  humanity 
of  your  policy,  in  interdicting  ua  IroiA 
tnufing  with  you  dnring  the  rebellion, 
but  onr  mariners  are  adven  t  u  n  >  u  s .  and 
we  will  ran  the  risk."  "  Well,"  re- 
plies the  Turk,  "  if  you  do  sn,  the  con- 
sequences be  upon  yourselves,  blame 
not  us  nor  the  Greeks  for  the  mis- 
fortunes you  may  incur.*'  Had  they 
said  thisj  how  could  France  or  Eng- 
land have  resorted  to  the  reason  uscrl 
by  the  Quarterly  Review,  as  far  as 
the  trading  to  Uie  Levant  was  con- 
cerned ?  or  how  could  Rnssia,  fai  any 
trade  she  may  have  by  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  ?  and,  therefore,  we  assert 
that  the  statement  on  this  point  in 
the  Review  is  hollow,  and  hut  that  it 
is  one  of  weakness,  it  would  be  de- 
servedly stigmatised  asfhnid. 

It  is  unneoessar)'  to  point  out  that 
the  argument  applies  also  to  the 
trade  by  the  Bosphorus,  from  the 
Russian  dominions  to  the  shores  of 
the  Archipelago  ;  for  tiie  Turks  have 
the  power  and  right  to  shut  tiie  navi- 
gation, on  the  blockade  principle,  iu 
time**  of  political  danger  to  itself,  quite 
as  much  as  a  belligerent  has  the 
right  to  declare  a  fortress  or  harbour 
blockaded ;  for  towers  and  Ibrts  from 
themselves  have  an  equal  right  with  a 
besieger,  to  interdict  the  approach 
of  a  neutral.  The  rights  of  blockade 
have  never  been  questioned,  and  the 
rights  of  exclusion  are  equally  valid  ; 
were  it  not  so,  why  do  we  submit  to 
take  only  sudi  commercial  privileges 
as  the  Chinese  are  pleased  to  give  us  ? 
Why  do  all  nations  submit,  without 
question,  to  the  exclusive  policy  of 
Japan:  or,  to  take  an  example  nearer 
home,  why  do  France  and  England, 
two  of  the  allies,  submit  only  to  ex- 
change such  articles  of  commerce  as 
they  think  fit  ?  Why,  in  short,  is 
there  such  a  (juestion  as  free  trade  ? 
But  we  do  not  justice  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  our  readers*  in  arguing  so 
plain  a  point :  that  the  Turks  have  the 
right  to  shut  the  navigation  of  their 
ownrivers  and  waU-rs  is  indi'^ixitablo. 

Thirdly — it  may  be  said,  iiuwcvcr. 
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that  in  respect  to  R4iBsia  navigating 
the  Black  Sea,  there  is  a  difference, 
in  as  much  as  she  has  dominions  on 
its  shores.  Very  true  1  we  grant  her 
full  power  to  navigate  the  Blade  Sea; 
but  &e  Tnikty  in  the  tituation  vSt 
having  Greece  in  rehelliun,  may  say* 
there  is  war  in  the  Archipelago,  and 
we  have  placetl  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  in  a  state  of  exclusion,  and 
our  rebeUloiu  provinces  rnoBt  not  be 
approadied  by  the  Boephonu— knit 
•waters. 

Can  this  be  denied  ? — Why  then  is 
such  a  shallow  pretext  resorted  to, 
and  so  geograuhiatiiy  absurd  as  to 
say  that  the  allies  interfeied  with  the 
Greek  afiair,  "  simply  and  merely  be- 
cause of  the  local,  above  all,  the  mari- 
fimf.  situation  of  the  Greeks !"  when 
the  fact  is,  that  neither  in  geography 
nor  in  politics,  was  there  any  thing 
to  justify  mterference.  The  ships  of 
"  nations  trading  to  the  Levant  and 
the  Blark  Sea,"  went  to  the  nuisance 
— went  to  the  seas  where  the  "spawn 
of  buccaneers  and  pir^es  were  en- 
gendered i**  and  for  tb«  consequences 
of  their  hardihood  or  temerity,  the 
Turks  were  not  to  blame.  Humanity 
may  lament  that  the  Turks  did  not 
interdict  the  approach  of  these  na- 
tions to  their  waters,  but  iu  not  doing 
so,  sorely  the  ships  of  the  nations 
which  went  of  their  own  accord  thi- 
ther, cannot  call  the  omisflinn  of  the 
lYirks  a  grievance. 

Thus  the  struggle  of  the  Greeks 
did  not  in  any  way  necessarily  or 
politicly  endanger  ike  peace  itf  En- 
reft,  nor  did  it  affect  tlie  commerce  of 
nations,  for  it  interfere!  with  no  other 
comnierre  hut  that  with  the  Ottoman 
dominions,  which  it  was  only  in  cuu> 
descension  that  the  Turks  ever  tole- 
rated. 

But  although  the  t]i|)Ioraatic  pre- 
texts which  the  allies  alleged  for  inter- 
fering in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  are 
CH^ually  slialiow  and  untrue,  it  is  not 
for  a  moment  to  be  imagined  that 
there  were  not  valid  gitnmds  ^r  that 


interfetence.   On  the  contrary,  from 

the  dogmas  of  the  Mahoraedan  re- 
ligion, there  is  always  a  just  cause  of 
interfering  between  the  Turks  ami 
their  Christian  subjects,  and  it  ie 
part  of  the  alloy  in  the  liberality  of 
the  present  age,  that  this  point  is  not 
considered  v:\fh  that  gravity  and  re- 
verence which  properly  belongs  to  it. 
To  establish  the  ascendancy  of  Ma- 
homedanismf  is  not  only  a  command 
of  the  Prophet,  but  the  dedaied 
end  and  ot^ect  of  Ottoman  policj'. 
A  cessation  in  the  warfare  against 
Christianity,  is  only  a  frucp  or  a  co- 
pitulation ;  there  exists  not  in  Tur- 
kish diplomacy  sech  a  term  as  treaty, 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand 
it;  and  it  is  but  a  modern  invention 
to  «t\'le  a  Rfwah  a  subject ;  it  implu'S 
something  baser,  and  indicates  an 
inferiority  connected  with  rdigion. 
Tlius,  wnenever  the  Greek  rises  in 
arms  against  the  Turk,  it  is  not 
a  rebellion,  but  a  violation  of  a  tnicc, 
or  equivalent  to  an  attempt  to  reco- 
ver, and  moreover  he  is  at  all  times 
and  in  all  circumstances^  distiaot 
and  separate*  enA  under  no  oblign^ 
tion  to  obey  the  Saltan,  fiutfaer  than 
suits  his  own  convenience.  It  there- 
fore would  have  been  much  more 
tu  the  purpose,  if  the  aUies,  instead 
of  alleging  such  plansibilities  as  the 
peace  of  Etuope,  and  the  intcmi|»- 
tion  of  commerce,  had  honestly  stated 
the  fact,  that  tlie  f Wrecks  having  risen 
in  arms  against  tin  Turks,  they  had 
interfered  to  mitigate  the  hoirors  of 
tiie  war ;  for  it  most  always  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  difference  betwecai 
Christianity  and  Mahomedanism, 
makes  them  two  separate  *' peoptn," 
and  that  the  Turks  only  possess  a 
military  rule  over  them :  when  this 
important  ftct  is  not  dnly  attended 
to,  and  when  the  Christian  nationa 
ro'jarrl  thr  Turks  as  one  of  their  com- 
nuHuty,  immediate  confusion  ensues, 
and  will  ever  ensue  iu  ail  matters,  in 
which  any  thing  like  negociatton  ia 
entered  into  wi&  the  Sn£ui. 


[The  remainder  of  the  artide  in  the  Quarterlu  Reeiew  is  clear  and  perepi- 
cuous.  The  honour  of  the  countrj^  has  been  rigidly  and  highly  maintained 
in  the  whole  of  the  Greek  nejjociations.  We  only  recrrct  that  a  pretext  should 
have  been  matle  by  tiie  allies  for  the  Treaty  of  London,  which  facts,  geogra- 
phical and  political,  do  not  uphold.  ] 
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On  the  finest  day  of  the  last  mont]i»  about  nine  in  the  eTenii^  there  waa  a 
gathering  of  as  many  good  fellows  aa  dioae  to  go.  with  a  sufficient  sprinkling 

of  foolish  friv()l!f>s  to  artbrd  sport  for  the  chosen  few.  The  said  gathering  was 
held  in  the  back  room  of  the  ebtablishnient  of  Mr.  JanieH  Fraser,  at  No.  215, 
Regent-btreet,  the  birih-place  qf  Regina,  ami  temple  of  true  luu.  Ao  care 
bad  been  lost  to  make  the  room  worniy  of  the  company,  and  of  the  occasion 
— ^which  last  was  nothing  less  than  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  plenary 
indulgences  independent  of  old  Square  Toes  at  Rome.  The  decorations  of  the 
apartment  were  most  appropriate.  On  every  side  glasses  and  bottles  met  the 
eye :  the  glasses  of  various  colours  and  dimensions,  and  all  of  delightfully 
thin  consistency — the  bottles  bright  with  glowing  tints,  our  own  favourites 

*'  Blusliing  cclestiRl  rosy-red,  love's  proper  hue 

and  tlie  swan-like  necks  of  others  seeming  made  for  that  sweet  grasp  which 
gives  more  joy  than  aught  in  life,  save  the  touch  of  your  soil  iiugers« 
beautiful  Miss  Snooks !  Cuff,  the  Purveyor  for  princes  and  prosperous 
writers  supplied  the  wines  and  all  other  needlfuls  connected  with  corporeal 
enjoyment.  We  must  except  the  anchovy  toast,  which  was  manufactured  by 
the  fnir  hnnfi:^  of  Miss  Mitford,  and  she  was  splendidly  toa'^ted  in  return — 
long  life  and  merry  tragedies  to  her  1  talking  and  singing  of  all  kinds  was 
kept  up  in  rare  style,  and  faithfully  reported  by  a  gentleman,  who  never  takes 
down  a  speech  accurately,  unless  he  be  just  in  that  state  in  which  Lords  wish 
to  be  who  do  not  love  their  ladies.  On  the  memorable  evening  in  question, 
every  thing  conspired  to  pot  him  in  high  feather,  and  the  following  ia  hia 
minute  and  meUifiuoiia  account  of  what  took  place. 

But  if  you're  a  song,  give  us  a  bar  of  it- 
Keep  it  up  for  an  hour  or  two — 
And  th(uin:}i  the  toddy  they  make  here,  may  not  be  the  best» 

Yet  nevertheless  we'll  have  more  of  it. 
Sing— Foll-de-rol,  foll-de-rol,  folUde  rol,  loo. 

Admirably  chonissed.  Here,  slavey — another  batch  of  bowls.  [They 
are  produced  on  the  instant.]  Poor  Paddy  Clarke,  of  the  Spenser  he  was^ 
when  he  wrote  that  truly  splendid  song.  I  wonder  where  is  he  now,  and  Echo 
says*  "  where  is  be  nowp'  Tender  sentiment  occasionally  comes  over  the  soul 
of  me  I  Are  you  all  filled 

Omnpi'. — All. 

O'Dohorty, — No  skylights? 
Omne». — None. 

O^I>DA«riy.— Gentlemen.  ILoud  cheers,]  Gentlemen,  I  rise  to  propose  in 
tliis  august  assembly,  a.  toast,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  responded  to  with  a 
heartfelt  emotion,  by  all  who  have  a  heart  to  feel :  [kaar,  hear!]  those  who 
have  none,  may  divide  off  to  the  left,  for  they  have  no  right  to  be  here.  I 
am  not  about  to  give  the  valiant  Parisians,  the  heroes  of  the  three  days  of  the 
great  week«  as  our  neighbours  call  it ;  or  to  trumpet  forth  the  renown  of  tlie 
tailors,  weavers,  dyers,  breeches-makers,  tinkers,  cads,  players,  tumblers, 
pick*pockets,  newspaper  editors,  gaming-house  keepers,  waiters,  beUows- 
roenders,  green-grocers,  sweeps,  rag-iodcers,  shoe-blacks,  house-painters, 
surgeons,  men-milliners,  poets,  bcggarnien,  thieves,  journnlists,  dog-dancers, 
knife-grinders,  sonnetteers,  farriers,  swiiullers,  stock-brokers,  ladies  of  easy 
virtue,  and  gentlemen  of  none,  who  beat  uud  overthrew  thfe  French  soldiery, 
commanded  by  a  Marshid  of  Friinoe,  so  highly  to  the  honour  of  the  mih- 
tary  caste  of  the  great  nation.— Nor  do  I  intend  to  expatiate  on  the  glories  of 
the  braves  Beiges,  in  the  war  against  the  cabbage-tailed  Dutclimen  ;  a  war  in 
which  the  valom  of  Ixith  parties  was  balanced  with  an  extremity  of  exacti-  ^ 
tude,  that  it  would  puzzle  the  most  lynx-eyed  observer  to  decide  which,  the 
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advancing  or  th^  retnatuig*  the  beaten  or  the  victorioQ«»  WM  tbe  moet  pol- 
troon of  mankind — a  war  greatly  in  its  general  features,  resembling  the  duel 
in  Miss  in  her  Teens,  between  Mr.  Fribble  and  Captain  Flash,  in  which,  and 
many  other  duel^,  the  only  question  to  be  decided,  was,  which  parly  would 
£i8t  ran  awajr.*— Nor  shall  I  speak  of  Spain — 

7%e  Wk^pper-in. — ^Why  tlun,  Insine,  Td  tliTiibble  ye  to  know  of  what  it  k 
ye  do  mane  to  spake  ?  Here  you've  been  telling  us  this  quarter  of  an  hour, 
what  you  don't  think  of  saying,  and  the  punch  growine:  could  all  the  time. 
So  now,  as  the  house  is  full,  and  every  thing  riddy  for  a  division,  would  it  not 
be  bitter  for  you  tp  come  to  a  payriod,  and  not  keep  the  mimbers  waiting  ? 
In  anotiier  House,  that  shall  be  nameless,  for  the  lasts  said  the  soonest  minded, 
that's  the  way  I  drop  the  hint  to  Pee) — "Peel,"  says  I,  in  an  under  tone, 
**  you've  spoke  enugh,  the  divil  a  one  minds  a  word  you're  sayincr,  and  the 
boys  are  whipped-in;  sf)  hoiild  your  toTi^iuo,  and  nivcr  mind  the  nateiie*^'^  nf 
the  indiog,  for  sure  enough  it  will  be  as  good  as  the  rest,  stop  when  yuu  wiii 
by  the  way  of  a  purr>Tation." 

(yj)oheriy.^Th.e  words  of  wisdom  and  experience  will,  I  trast,  ncter  be 
listened  to  by  me  without  their  due  attention.  I  bow,  therefore,  to  thee, 
Greek  as  thou  art,  of  the  island  of  Sligo.  Without  further  preface  tlien,  I 
give  that  toast  which,  when  unadorned  is  adorned  the  most — "  The  L»adics  uf 
Enigliuid  i    llirce  times  three. 

The  Whij)}jcr'in.^T9kR  the  fire  firom  me. 

Hip — hip — hip — hurra  1 

Hip— 'hip — hip — hurra ! 

Hip — hip — hip — ^hnna! 
Hurra! — hurra  I — hurra ! 

Hurra !— hurra  ! — hurra ! 

Hurra  ! — hurra  I — hurra  ! 

Hurra !— oh — ah — oh  I 

The  Cliancdlm'. — ^And  one  cheer  more. 

The  FF/ti/zprr-tii*'— Faith,  then,  that's  asier  said  than  done  in  soch  a  case 
—but,  no  matter,  here  goes. 

Hip— hip— hip— huna!  &c. 
(yikiheriy. 

Oh  f  we  drain  off  our  glasses,  and  drink  the  dear  lasses. 

They  are  dall>headed  asses  who  foncy  it  wrong ; 
When  bright  eyes  inspire  us,  and  sweet  glances  fire  us» 

It  never  can  tire  us  to  praise  them  in  song. 

The  WUffet-im, 

In  the  land  of  ould  Ann,  I'm  tould  they  are  swarin 

Tliat  no  Union  therein  shall  longer  prevail ; 
But  the  union  of  Hymen — you  all  know  what  /  mean- 
Neither  knowing  nor  sly  men  they'll  nivir  repale, 

Tis  Wordsworth  will  praise  ye,  the  cowslip  and  daisy. 
And  bother  his  jazy  for  beautiful  verse. 

But  a  fig  for  his  posies,  give  me  the  'live  roses, 
For  all  others,  bv  Moses !  I  care  uot  a  curse. 

The  Wh^fpet'^uL 

Who  values  ould  doters  or  classical  quoters, 

I'll  whip  in  the  voters — to  cry,  yea  ornay; 
And,  with(jut  a  division,  I'Tn  «ure  your  decision 
Will  he  to  the  darlins  due  iiomage  to  pay. 

O* J)oh(*r/y. — Biokc  down  for  a  rhvme  in  the  ia-^t  verse. 
The  Whipper-in. — How  de\iii»li  particuiar  you  are — \ou  Lav'u't  a  riiyinc 
yourself  always  riddy  to  pull  out  of  your  breeches  pocjlet. 

O'Ifo/ier/y.— But  wc  intcrmpt  .busiucss.  The  Chairman  is  liboat  to  s^cak* 
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{Atidt.}  Secure  «  g^aw  in  advance  as  matiy  of  ye  as  can,  for  I  foKseeihattfae 

Governor  is  going  to  spin  a  yarn. 

Oliver  Yorke. — My  Lords  nml  Gentlemen,  I  have  done  myself  the  special 
honour  of  railing  you  here  togt  tli  r,  in  order  to  do  business.  How  strange 
and  critical  is  the  pobition  of  huiuau  at)'airs  at  present !  Wherever  we  tura 
our  eyes  there  is  revolutiim.  The  race  of  ChariM  the  Tenth  is  banished  ftt>m 
the  throne — William  of  HoUand  is  pilfered  of  half  a  crow  n — Anthony  of  Sax* 
ony  is  deposed — Charles  of  firunswick  has  been  obliged  to  fly^Prussia,  Aus- 
tria, Russia,  are — 

O'JJohertjf, — Bothered.  - 

Yarkt, — 1  thank  mv  friend  for  the  word,  though  it  was  not  that  which  I 
had  intended  to  use.  in  short,  the  alteration  of  the  face  of  affiurs  ontlie  Con- 
tinent cannot  be  more  aptly  compared  to  anything  that  I  know  of,  than  to  the 
revolutionary  appearance  imposed  upon  the  whole  periodical  world  of  England 
by  Frascr's  Magazine.  [Loud  rhrcraJ]  There  is  what  the  French  would  have 
called  a  houlever»eii^ni.  i  lie  old  and  worn-out  despots  aie  chased  away,  or 
their  domination  totters.  A  new  order  of  things  is  prevailing,  and  the 
effete  editors  and  cnrmudgeon  contributors  are  gone  to  their  nati\  t  abode  of 
darkness,  thence  never  to  emerge.  That  this  should  have  been  efi'ected  with- 
out }»!o'»d^hed  is  a  wish  that  humanity  may  utter,  but  wliif  h  experience 
in  the  atiairs  of  the  world  must  prevent  us  from  expecting.  We  might  have 
desired  that  those  who  landed  themselves  our  rividB  might  have  sunk  unmo- 
lestedf 

"  As  sleep  the  dull  who  link  to  mx, 
Benesth  coi^(eiual  mud  oppxemd." 

I  Hear,  hearf] 

0'Z>oA<r/y.— Neat— 
JVhippeT'in, — Mighty  nate. 

OHoer  York»4 — ^Bat  I  fear  it  is  not  so  destined  to  be ;  and  thongh  I  deprecate 

the  iMinlshment  of  death  as  heartily  as  Polignac  himself,  it  is  to  be  dreaded 
that  I  must  inflict  It  with  nn  unsparing  hand.  I  shall,  however,  still  afford 
a  brorrthiruz  time,  a  momeut  for  repentance,  which  I  think  they  to  whom  I 
allude,  cannot  better  employ,  than  in  hangiug  themselves  peaceably  with- 
out staining  my  fingers  with  Iheir  gore. 

My  Lords  and  (Antlemen. — The  great  and  increasing  popularity  of  this  our 
Mt^azine,  has  not  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  periodical  world.  lApjiIauseJ] 
I  shall  not  dwell  nnv  furtlier  on  this  pleasing  fact  than  to  announce  that  our 
sale  is  rapidly  rising  to  '20,000!  [npphiusp']  and  the  calculations  of  ordinary 
experience  warrant  me  in  saying  that  wheii  a  magazine  has  reached  tliat 
number,  the  chances  are  that,  in  due  course  of  time,  and  that  not  a  very  loi^ 
course,  it  ordinarily  reaches  the  number  of  100,000 !  To  that  number  it  is 
my  present  intention  to  limit  the  sale  ;  but,  !ik»^  Sir  Robert  Peel.  I  shall  always 
be  found  open  to  conviction,  and  on  a  proper  ciise  being  made  out,  shall 
have  no  objection  in  rt.*tracting  what  may  seem  to  be  the  firmest  purpose  of  my 
life.  As  for  opposition,  I  feu  none.  We  soar  like  eagles,  u^)cning  our  eyes 
steadily  upon  the  glorious  orb  that  irradiates,  cheers,  and  inspires  us  with  life 
and  vigour  and  genius ;  and  let  the  flocks  of  owls  and  other  obscene  birds  of 
the  night,  as  thev  fly  before  his  beams,  hoot  and  chatter  in  self-impctttant 
stupidity  without  disturbing  us.    [Loud  chrpi'S.} 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen — I  have  the  houuur  of  proposing  Fraser's  Ma- 
gazine.   [TVefce  Hum  /toelw.] 

"  RogerB,  I  begin  to  doubt  your  immortality — ^your  wit  is  now  but  a 
renienihrancc — you  arc  not  the  inrm  you  were."  So  >aitl  Montgomen,',  with 
a  tune  and  vuiniipr,  which  would  have  pleased  ray  Lord  hllenbnrc^ngh.  But 
Rogers  soon  gave  him  his  change  by  the  loUowing  volley  of  conundrums 

Aoycrff.— >my,  my  fine  fellow,  can  yon  tell  me,  why  a  devilled  cfao|p  is  like 
a  revolutionary  movement?  D'ye  give  it  npN— Because  it  is  an  tn/«ii^ 
broil. 

"Why  is  a  man,  who  won't  come  <mt  when  yon  rnll  him,  like  a  false  in- 
ference?   D'ye  give  it  up  r — iiecauic  be  is  a  non  Hequitur. 

"  Why  i»  the  author  of  the  Jew  of  Armgoiit  the  personification  of  a  pro- 
verbial phrase }  Dy'e  give  it  up  ? — Because  he's  Wodt  m  the  htUmee,  wad 
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When  does  an  old  aunt  MR^  nMBt?  D'ye  give  it  up  ^— When  she'ii 

mtidlcd  with  her  sister's  family, 

'*  Why  is  a  poetaster  like  a  rigar  lighted  at  the  wrong  end?  T>*ye  crive  it 
up  ? — Because,  with  all  the  puffing  in  the  woridj  you  can't  give  him  even  the 
semblance  of  a  flame." 

*'  Mr.  Rogers/'  said  Omnipresence  Satan«  "  you  are  personal/' 
Well,  by  JoTe/'  retorted  Sam,    I  now  believe  what  Miss  Lasdon  said 
of  you — that  you're  the  omaiproBonce  of  jonrseif*   Cant  a  man  mentioD 
poetaster  without  your  bristles  rising 

"  Sir,  your  age  protects  you,"  said  Satau. 

''Tlien  it  is  of  more  nse  than  yours,"  cried  old  Perpetuity,  and  pulled 
Omnipresence  by  the  nose ;  who  roared  ont — "  Oh,  my  eye  1''  to  the  seem- 
ing horror  and  real  delight  of  every  one  present. 

Tlie  Chairman ,  however,  was  obliged  to  assume  displeasure,  thnnrrh  he  felt 
it  not.  "Mr.  Ki  uaTs!"  quoth  he,  "  Remember  yow  arc  not  in  your  own 
shew-room,  and  at  liberty  to  do  as  you  like.  Fill  up  your  glass,  yon  old 
•inner,  and  give  us  a  song." 

'*That  I  will,"  said  Sam,  jovially  ;  "and,  owing  to  the  great  celelirlty  I 
achieved  by  my  last  Latin  sonET,  which  I  wrote  for  the  occasion  of  the 
dinner,  and  sung,  as  you  all  know,  1  will  now  sing  another,  written  by  me 
to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  cheerful  piety  among  people  who  are  t:rowing  old." 

"  On!er  for  a  song,  by  Sam.  Rogers,"  cried  the  (  hairinan  ;  "  and,  if  any 
gentleman  wishes  to  blow  his  nose,  let  him  do  so  at  once,  and  not  interrupt 
tiie  harmony  by  a  tmmpet  acoompaniment.''   [Many  souadi— and  tkm  a  dm 

The  Song  of  Sam  Rogers. 

Mihi  est  propositum  in  taberna  mori ; 
Vinnm  sit  appositom  morientis  on, 
Ut  dicant,  com  venerint,  angelomm  cboii» 
**  Dens  sit  propitins  hnic  potatori  !** 

Pocolis  aeoenditnr  aoinu  luoerDa, 

Cor,  imbutum  nectare,  volat  ad  supema* 

Mihi  sajiit  dulcius  vinum  in  taberna, 
Quam  quod  aqua  miscuit  pra^ults  pincerna. 

'      Tales  versus  facio,  qnale  vinum  bibo, 
Neque  possum  scribere,  nisi  siimto  cibo. 
Nihil  valet  pcnitus  quod  jejunus  scribo, 
Nasoncm  post  calices  carmine  pncibo. 

Mihi  nunqnam  spiritus  prophctijr  datiir, 
iNion  Disi  cum  fucrit  venter  bene  satur: 
Cum  in  arce  cereliri  Baochns  dominatiuv 
In  me  Fhiebas  trruit^  ac  mlianda  fatur. 

Fertur  in  g)'mnasiis  vimis,  vine,  vinum, 
Mascttltnnm  displacet»  nec  placet  femininum 
At  in  neutro  genere  vinum  est  divinura 
Loqui  facit  monachos  optimum  Latinum. 

Roariferous  acclamations ;  which  having  subsided,  the  Chairman  rose,  and 

inquired — "  Did  you  really  write  that  song,  Rogers  ?" 

"Upon  my  honour,  as  a  port  and  a  banker,  I  did,"  replied  Sam. 

"Then,  gentlemen,  I  Uimk  we  ought  to  drink  fvJr.  Rogers's  good  health, 
and  song,"  quoth  Oliver. 

T%9  eomptmg  caring  UHle  whom  health  thty  ^trmk-^  they  Imt  drmik  Jttltd 
up  in  gallant  sigle,  and  Gait  was  going  to  give  the  "  hips,'*  mhm  im  sfottvd  a 
contradiction  of  Sir  IValter's  rrrrd,  about  fhf  rmn -existence  af  strange  i^si'fnrs 
from  the  world  of  akadovy  forma,  llic  vision  was  dressed  in  n  <i(nni  and  'jlrdle, 
a  iiood,  and  all  oi/ier  allribuies  of  taonkery.  Having  icalktd  slowly  tu  iht>  upper 
ead  qf  fh9  room,  the  figure,  «a  a  hoOow  tone,  growled  forth — "  I  object  to  that 
toast  being  drunk/'   "  The  devil,  you  do!"  cried  Oliver;  "  and  why. 
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good  sir  ?"  "  Because/'  rejoiiied  the  Monk,  "  the  song  is  not  by  that  com- 
nuTcial  Bard,  there  :  it  is  one  of  my  pieasnrt^s  of  memory  to  know,  that  it 
was  written  by  me,  long  before  that  persou  was  born,  or  begotten/*  Rogers 
now  rose  to  r^te  this  singular  eliarge  of  larceny ;  and  began  by  inquiring  the 
name  of  his  rival.  "  My  name/'  aneweftd  the  stranger,  "is  Walter  de 
Mapes."  "  Then,  Walter  de  Mapes,  were  it  not  for  the  gown  you  wear« 
I'd  give  you  the  lie  ;  and,  as  it  is,  must  my  ynu  have  not  spoken  trufh. 
The  song  was  written  by  me — and  as  lor  your  presuming  to  speak  ol  a 
period  prior  to  my  being  bom  or  begotten— I,  with  confidence,  appeal  to  the 
company  as  to  which  looks  the  older,  yoo  or  I.  IHmr,  kfor/}  You'U  say  you 
are  a  ghost ;  but  who'll  undertake  to  prove  that  I  am  not  as  much  a  ghost  as 
yourself?  [/><mrf  cheers  from  all  parts  of  the  room.]  You  see,  my  good  friend, 
that  the  sense  of  the  company  is  against  you ;  so  pray  vanish,  with  as  much 
expedition,  and  as  little  bmcii  as  possible."  T/ie  v^eaker  now  mte  down,  and 
th»  cry  of  "turn  him  cut,"  wof  tery  general,  wiih  r^ermm  In  Walter 
ih§  gkoBi,  who  took  ikt  M  md  hid  hhue^  im  ike  fay-Ao2e,  isleaee  he  st2eN/%r 
eKaped  »oon  affpr, 

**  Pray,  Rogers,  where  do  you  buy  your  wine  f"  asked  O'Dnhrrty. 

*'In  Liquorpond  Street;  but  may  I  ask  the  cause  of  your  question?" 

**  Why,"  said  the  Standard-bearer,  "  in  the  song  you  have  sung,  you  say, 

*  Tales  ▼efstti  tttclo,  quale  vinum  biba' 

from  which  I  should  infer,  that  your  wine  is  villainously  bad." 
"  Hie  wit  of  that  remark  is  no  excuse  for  its  impertinence/'  observed 

Sam,  sulkily. 

Oliver  feared  a  stonn,  find  called  for  a  song.  "  i^ing  yourself,"  said  a 
gentleman.   **  With  all  my  heart  I"  cried  Oliver^  and  immediately  struck  up. 

Olivbr  Yobkb*s  Song, 

Oh,  he  that  will  not  merry,  merry  be» 

With  a  bowl  and  jovial  toast. 
May  he  be  int  )  F.riilewell  put. 

And  fast  boun(i  to  a  post. 
And  while  he's  merrv',  men-y  tiicre,  my  boys. 
Will  we  be  merry  here. 

For  it's  WHO  can  tell 
AY  here  we  may  dwell. 
To  be  merry  another  year. 

"  There,  my  lads,  you  have  it  short  and  sweet,  like  my  wife's  epitaph." — 

*'  Pray,"  said  Gait,  "  can't  wc  talk  a  little  conversation  ?  I  di  n't  like  so  much 
singing."  '*  By  all  means,'*  cried  O'Doherty  ;  "  and  the  argument  shall 
be,  Moore's  power  as  a  satirist."  *'  Now,"  quoth  Gait,  "  my  excellent  devU 
of  witl  I  love  thee  infinitely;  for  thy  alluding  to  the  subject Vives  mean  op- 
portunity of  craving  permission  to  read  a  poem,  which  is  short  and  original. 
It  is  by  myself,  so  I  say  nothing  of  its  merits  ;  concerning  which  you'll  give 
me  your  opinion,  as  its  appearance  in  print  depends  on  its  receivinc;  here  the 
impress  of  your  approval.  You  know  that  Moure  thought  fit  to  sneer  at  lie^ 
gina,  and  to  allude  to  me  as  her  Editor.  It  is  with  reference  to  him  that  I 
wrote  the  stanzas,  which  now  I  beg  to  read  to  you."  "  By  all  means  do  so/' 
said  the  Chairman ;  *'  for  you  are  a  kind-hearted  fellow,  and  incapable  of  in* 
flicting  bad  versf-  on  your  friends.  I  only  hope  vou  have  twitched  thnt  little 
viper  who  so  meanly  attacked  you.  1  think  his  attack  was  a  judfi;nient  on 
you  for  praising  him.  A  fellow  of  his  kidney  never  thinks  the  praise  sufii- 
cient,  unless  von  lay  it  on  thick  and  smootih  as  Montgomerv*s  verse. — Go  it. 
Gait,  we^re  all  attention."  Mr.  Gait  then  rose,  and  read  from  a  paper  the 
following  stanzas : 

Who  i»  ike  Editwr  o/  PWuer's  Magazine  f 

Why,  who  should  the  Editor  be  but  Noll  Yobks  ?• 

Yet  since  this  plain  fact  by  wee  Tom  is  forgot^ 
The  bottle  of  wisdom  I  now  shall  uncork. 

And  shew  who  tl^e  Editor  sorely  is  mot. 
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He  is  not  the  man  who  once  spread  through  the  Umd 

The  poisonous  filirne  of  a  prostitute  muse. 
Till  the  pest  raged  around  us  on  ever)'  hand — 

The  breath  of  the  brothel,  the  stench  of  the  stews ! 

He  never  has  labour 'd  a  lay  of  viie  lust. 

To  curse  the  chaste  heart  with  unquenchable  fire ; 

Nor  tiiuel  hath  span  to  veil  Vice  from  di&gust. 
Or  .hide  the  dark  hues  of  degrading  desire ! 

He  never  has  sate  at  the  board  of  a  Priuce, 
And  stoPn  from  his  privacy  food  for  small  quizdom ; 

Nor,  slandering  a  King,  wasted  life  to  convince 
That  fearing  a  Lord's  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

He  never  has  croach'd  to  the  dnst  for  a  hug 

By  the  gentle  Lord  George,  or  the  sweet  Lady  Betty; 

And  all  who  behold  his  mag:nanimous  mmj, 

May  be  sure  that  he  cannot  be  LiiHe  or  Petty  J* 

Nor  will  he  e'er  know  that  old  age  of  the  worst — 
Ay,  worse  than  the  end  of  the  frog's  futile  strain  ; 

It  sweil'd  its  small  bulk  till,  sweliiug,  it  burst— 
Better  so,  dian  live  on  to  grow  little  again ! 

One  of  the  things  we  never  intend  to  attempt  is,  a  description  of  the  Ap- 
plause which  rewarded  this  display  of  Gait's  powers,  literary  and  declaroato- 
ry.  Print  it!  print  it!  by  all  means  print  itl"  was  shouted  forth  by  every 
one  present,  except  Montgomery,  whose  objection  was  grounded  on  the  mani- 
fest vigour  and  beanty  of  the  stanzas.  Jesse,  who  is  a  good-natnied  lad,  and 
luiB  as  little  jealousy  as  any  literary  man — which  leaves  him  quite  enough — 
Jesse  was  for  the  printing  ;  and  oxprossed  hinT^elf  so  enercr«^tira11v  tn  that  ef- 
fect, that  Mr.  Alaric  Attila  Walla,  \s  iio  had  sneaked  ii\to  the  ruuiu  utkpt  i  reived, 
exclaimed,  "  Ah,  Jesse,  'tis  easy  enough  to  see  you're  a  coo tributor  to  E  raser's 
Magazine,  as,  indeed,  we  know  from  the  printei  evidence  in  Hiat  pnMicatioD. 
But  you  might  have  a  Uttie  decent  reserve,  and  not  be  so  vastly  particular 
about  hnvinf  thrr  p  stanzas  placed  in  an  immortal  forni,"  "  "VVIiat's  that  you 
say.  Watts  1"  cried  Jesse.  Listen,  my  lad  and  gentlemen  all,  and  I'll  read 
you  somcluing  about  this  interloper,  written  by  Mr.  Morgan,  author  |of  the 
jReproof  of  Mruhu,  a  gentleman  whose  style  of  singing  '  Charming  Jndy 
Ckllaghan'  has  often  delighted  ns.all/'  Down  went  the  Chairman's  ham- 
mer ;  and  Jesse  placing,  as  he's  wont,  the  extreme  point  of  his  principal  di- 
git to  the  point,  equally  extreme,  of  hisnasal  promontory,— [See  No.  VUI4-— ^ 
jrecited  this 

Poke  at  Alaric. 

I  don't  like  that  Alaric  Attih  Watt.^  ! 

Whr».sc  verses  are  just  like  the  pans  and  pots*  , 

Shining  on  shelves  in  a  cottager's  kitchen, 

Polish'd  and  prim.  Now  a  greyhound  bitch  in 

The  comer,  a  cat,  and  some  empty  bottles, 

A  chubby-faced  boy,  and  the  Lord  knows  wAof  else  ; 

All  taken  together  's  a  picture,  which  in 

My  bumble  opinion  is  just  as  ricli  in 

Domestic  detail,  without  the  "  what  nots" 

That  smootii  down  the  verses  of  Alaric  Watts. 

Ontroartous  laughter  followed  this  r  and  Jesse,  like  a  rogoe  as  he  is,  kept  it  up 
by  saying — ^"Pray,  Alaric  Attila,  where  do  yon  find  those  fine  names — ^yoar 
own  and  Zilla  Madonna  ?  I'm  told  yon  hope  to  supply  posterity  with 
Bogar-phims,  and  that  they'll  say  the  sweet,  sweet  Watts  was  the  very 
one  worth  all  the  re^t.  Tush,  man,  never  frown — yonr  verses  in  the  Sou- 
venir  say  aii  tliih,  uniy  111  much  more  mystificatory  language."  "  Mr.  Jesse,** 


e  No  idlttsien  to  ny  Lord  Marquist 
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«8id  Alaric  Attila,  "  tho  TkiUs  r>f  the  Dead''  Dp  morfma  nil  nm-bonvm,** 

cried  O'Doherty,  looking  tiercely  at  the  Siommir,  who  suddenly  lost  hU  re- 
collection, and  asked  for  a  coacli.  Tllis  was  brought  and  he  departed,  as  he 
always  doaa^  and  dying  will  do>  to  tba  gtaat  joy  of  every  oneaaar  lum.  *  Mr* 
'Ban  tlien  roaci,  and  b^g($d  to  aay  a  wdfd  about  the  d^cta  of 

.  '      The  Deluge.  ■    •  * 

The  world,  heiore  the  flood*  * 
Was  a  monstrous  mass  of-muA, 
And  the  cows  all  chewtd  tha  ca<t 

Of  nothing:  but  reflection  ; 
But,  when  that  naval  oliiccr^ 
•  "Noah,  planted  coffee>  sir,  • 
And  laid  oiit.lots  of  rhino 
In  brewing  blsasad  wins-  oil, 
.    Then,  then,  our  mother  aarth 
Began  fi  teem  in c:  birth. 

In  Cfmsequence  of  which  "  • 

The  farmers  ail  grew  rich • 
And,  now«  tibeir  sons  love  go-itry« 
Their  daughters  purchase  poetry. 

And  I've  fi  good  fat  ration 
For  writing  Ihe  Creation, 

'*  And  that*s  all  hoAeration," 

said  O'Doherty.  **  He !  he  f  he!"  grinned  Montgomery.  "  Come,  come/*  quoth 
Ball,  "  since  you're  so  facetious.  Mister  Onmipreseuce,  pray  listen  to  thi:)  anec- 
dote. In  the  room  of  the  barber  who  superintends  tiie  division  of  your  blade 
bristles  above  your  tawny  fordiead,  there  is  a  copy  of  the  Qmmpreaence 
iff  the  Deify,  which  yon  employ  yourself  in  reading — as  you  well  may,  for 
who'd  read  it  save  he  who  had  written  it?  Well,  one  day  a  frir-nd  of  raiuc 
was  sitting  under  the  barber's  dominion,  and  observed,  what  he  thought  a 
very  silly  looking  lad,  contemplating  tiie  picture  forming  the  ftontispieee  df 
diat  queer  book.  The  picture  in  question  reminds  many  miJicions  wags  of  a 
rusty  conductor  waiting  for  a  flash  of  lightning.  But  to  return,  the  contem^ 
plating  youth  suddenly  rose  and  went  his  way  ;  when  the  barber  addressing 
TOy  friend,  said,  '  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  young  gentleman  who  has  just  left 
the  room '  Not  at  all,'  was  the  reply.  '  That,  sir,  is  Mr.  Robert  Montgo- 
melT,  author  of  that  wonderfU  book  on  the  table.' '  '  Bless  my  stars,' 
cried  the  gentleman,  'why,  he's  no  thore  like  the  picture,  than  his  work  is 
like  poetry.'  *  I  can  assure  yon,  sir,'  continued  the  dc^tmyrr  of  hairs, 
*  that  Mr.  Montgomery  otten  spends  hours  in  looking  on  that  pic  ture,  at  in- 
tervals assuring  me,  with  &  sigh,  that  it  has  not  half  enough  expression  to  be 
a  goo^  likeness  of  him/  **  "  Mr.  Chairman !"  qnolli.Omnipresence,  "  is  this 
Aot  personal  t"  "  Very,"  replied  Yorke ;  "  but  you  shoold  remember  that 
your  satirical  failures,  the  Aye  Reviewed  and  the  Fifffiad,  were  dbtinguished 
by  a  strong-  di-^position  and  weak  endeavour  to  be  unpleasant.  When  you 
Were  countmg  the  syllables  of  those  two  uftaira,  you  should  have  thought  of 
your  omnipresent  blunders,  and  of  the  laborious  life  imposed  thereby  on  the 
editor  of  the  Inspector.  As  to  yonr  Saian,  'tis  the'devil ;  and  of  your  Qmm- 
jM'eniiee  4{f  <Ae  beiijf,  diis  is  my 

fjptmmfmm  .  . 

God's  omnipresence  1  believed. 

And  yet  was  wondrously  deceivad.  .  . 

For,  not  long  since,  I  chanced  to  look 

In  young  Montgpm'n  's  maudlin  book{ 

And  can  with  confideuce  declare. 

That  iujI  a  t  race  of  God  is  titere** 

Bob  immediately  nmde  himself  scarce.    "  Gillies,  why  so  glom  V*  said 
O'Doherty  to  that  great  author. 
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"  From  the  d^k  duDgeoiis  of  dejection  ireed^ 
■  Rise,  Gillies^  rue  !* 

Never  myid  the  JPbret^Ji  Quarterhf — 'Uo  a  greeii-hueil  monster,  and  Caliban. 
»  king  tbereof.'  Come,  ity  worthy  Bi-oditor,  sing  us  your  sung  about 
*  an  old  woman  lame  and  blind.'  *'  L^ter  in  the  evening*  if  you  please^"* 
said  Mr.  T.  B.  Macauley.  '  **  Now  or  then,  'tis  all  oiie  to  me,"  ^uoth  Gillies. 
**  Howevofj  as  I  am  avowedly  the  gjeatost  German  scholar  tlii^  country  has 
ever  produced,  barring  Coleridge  perhaps,  I'll  sing  you  a  song  written  by 
Schiller,  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  punch.  Perhaps  the  Standard-bearer 
will  oblige  me  by  singing  the  seoond  part."  "  Not  a  donht  of  it,  GitUes ;  so 
jnst  take  your  two  fingers  from  before  your  mouth>piece,  and  give  the  mi^ty 
movement  way."  "  Order,  for  a  duit  by  two  gentlempn,"  cried  Jesse.— 
"  Order^  order  1"  responded  Oliver ;  and  all  was  mute  as  a  ^reiess  sleep. 

Mr.  PuEOB  GiuMs's  Song* 

Vier  Elemente  •    Giesset  des  Wasscrs 

Innig  gcscllt  Sprudelndcn  Schwalll 

Bildeu  das  Leben  •  •  Wasser  umtauget 

Bauen  die  Welt.  •  .  Ruhig  das  All. 

Presst  dcr  Citrone  Tropfen  des  Geiste^  . 

Saftigcn  Su  rn  Giespet  hinein  ! 

Herb  ibt  dtjs  Lebens  '        Leben  dm  Leben 

Innerrster  Kern.  Giebt  er  allein. 

Jctzt  init  des  Zuckers  "        Eh!  es  verdiiftet 

Liuderndem  saft  *    '        *        Schupfet  e:^  schaell  I  ' 

ZShmet  die  herbe  Norwenner  gliihet 

Brenmnde  Kraft*  Labetdar  QinUl 

**  Bravo  1  bravo !  Schiller  lor  ever !"  was  the  cry  of  jubilation  from  aii  parts 
of  the  roonu 

(yDohetig, — VfKf,  Mr.  Dnncoanbe^  did  yob  ever  hear  of  Mr.  Wells  of 
Norwidi  ? 

TbOT.— What  Mr.  Wells,  pray? 

O' Doherly. —y^\iKt  Mr.  Wells  !—Mhy,  the  son  of  old  Mr.  Wells. 

Torn. — Never,  on  my  boiiuur  ;  but  ma)  i  ask  why  you  make  the  inquiry  ? 

O'JPbA^rfy.-^Ah!  my  dear  sir,  that  was, a  man :  yet  he  had  one  fanlt-^ 

very  great  fault. 

7bm. — Well,  sir,  and  what  was  that  ? 

(yDokerty. — He  was  a  notorious  bottle-stopper. — Do  you  take  ? 
Tom, — Ha !  ha !  1  do,  I  do,  and  give  abo — here's  the  bottle.    Let's  have 
a  toast. 

O'DoAcr^.— Hie  health  of  Jack  Fhitipson  ? 
Tbsi. — Oh,  no ;  a  d — d  low  fellow — ^no  sort  of  style  about  him. 
0'DoA«rlf|r.— Well,  I'll  giTe  you  £liza--^you've  no  objection  to  that,  I  sup- 
pose ? 

Tbm. — By  all  means — and  we'll  drink  it  standing,  m  compliment  to  her 
.  legs. 

O'Doheriy. — Well,  now,Jihat  is  kind  .of  you  to  remember  her  pretty  under- 
standing—for all  the  world  knows  of  her  running  away. 
Tom. — Sir,  we'll  change  the  subject,  if  you  please. 
O'Do/ieriy, — Ri^ht — yet  the  lady  has  been  before  hand  with  you  there. 
TW. — ^Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  to  drink  tibe  Independent  electors  of  Heftford. 

« 

Here  ike  Ckaimum  uttfrpoeed,  tmd  l^fg^d  lAc#  ike  eempam  wmM 

ghm  their  attention  to  the  SiM  Gentleman,  •  who,  for  tho  fint  Ome 
fince  the  aceestUm  of  hispresmt  Most  Gracirms  Mnicsty,  felt  most  irrf- 
suitibltf  imprHcfl  to  spf*filc.  77? ?>  tf nnouiia'mi'nt  iirkhd  all  ears,  and  yo^ 
might  have  heard  the  decapitation  of  a  piu,  or  any  other  tcarcely  awdt^ 
hip  sound,  when  the  Silent  Gentleman  rose,  and  thus  began : — 

TLuL  was  a  sneaking  trick  of  a  contemporary  to  steal  on  idea  of  mme. 
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-rbnnt  the  Brides  of  ike  Ymr.  However,  the  execution,  thank  Heaven  I 
cannot  bo  char^^ed  on  mo.  TH  now  read  ray  vaticination  about  the  year  to 
come — ^that  is  to  bay,  if  you'll  allow  me."  Omnea — Read  I  readT'  Thft 
SUent  Gentleman  accordingly  read — 

TTie  Brides  of  the  Ensuing  Year. 

There  is  a  power,  which  Poets  have,  and  no  oni  hath  beside. 
By  which  their  peepers  spy  whatc'cr  the  future  fain  would  liide; 
Andlthus  it  \&,  Uiat  I'm  eaipower'd  to  shew  what  ifi  to  be  a 
Twelvemonth  bence,  and — ^mark  me  well— tliia  is  my  own  idea. 

Tig  all  along  of  matches— of  the  first  of  which  I  heard  an 
Age  ago — ^'twixt  Onuipreaenoe  Bob  and  Agnes  Jerdan. 
Coocenung  Hiis  I've  many  tfaoughts^  but  now  shall  only  say 
Tis  sin  to  throw  so  sweet  a  pearl  so  recklessly  away  I 

Next,  there^s  oor  own  iKend  Jesse  a  tender-hearted  trumj) — 
Whom  Heaven  intends  to  bless    ith  roagnifique  Miss  Crumpe* 

Oh,  Jesse,  thou  art  a  lucky  dog !  for  that  most  glorious  bust 
Is  rarest  uf  the  raree-shows  that  shall  return  to  dust ! 

'      And  T.  K.  Hervey,  too,  will  take  out  I  nvo  to  lay  a  hand  on 
Tlie  yet  unfettered  finger-tips  of  lovolv  L^  tty  Lnndon  : 
Of  this  I  disapprove,  for  ^Iistress  II.  will  loi^c  the  spell 
That  dwelt  in  that  triumvirate  of  letters — L.  E.  L. 

*Ti.s  also  said  that  tragedy  is  Uke  to  lose  her  paragon, 
I'hat  one  of  London's  Jews  will  wed  the  dark-eyed  maid  of  Arragon : 
But  this  shall  never  be»  for,  oh  I  that  brow's  transoendant  Ii§;|it 
Must  still  irradiate  a  sphere,  where  nought  beside  b  bright! 

Now  EUenborough's  Lord,  1  see,  no  longer  cares  a  fig,  by 
When  he's  quizzed,  and  means  to  wed  again  the  matchless  Dighy. 
If  so,  my  Lord,  remember  even  trampled  reptiles  tam^ 
And  shall  not  noble  woman,  wronged*  the  spumer  proudly  spam  i 

Fitzgerald,  a  fine  bntterfly,  who's  buzzing  'bout  the  town 
Has  honorable  intentions  tow'rds  pathetic  M.  A.  Browne. 
And  further,  I  fnresro — t"hntigh  they  themselves  don't  know  it— 
That  J.  Augustine  W  ade  wdl  mairy  Mary  Howitt. 

So  here's  good  luck  to  {^oirhing !  for  I  do  think  it  f;iir  ♦ 
Good  luck  to  ev'ry        li  man,  who  wants  to  get  an  licir ! 
Bad  luck  to  ^ery  gameiveeper,  that  doesn't  love  his  dear  ! 
For  it's  my  delight  in  a  shiny  night,  in  the  season  of  the  year! 

*'  Now,  by  the  spotless  honour  of  Reginn  /"  cried  Oliver  Yorke,  *'  it's  a 
pity,  my  dear  Taciturnity,  that  you  don't  speak  oftener — you  do  it  so  elo- 
^uently  and  poetically."  The  Siknt  Gentleman  bowed,  and  resumed  his 
•eat. 

The  glasses  being  filled,  die  Chairman  spoke  as  follows  : — "  Now,  gentle- 
men, let  each  man  fill  a  bumper  to  the  toast  which  I  am  about  to  propose. 

The  prefatory  part  in  its  recommendation  shall  be  short  for  we  must  really 
leave  ofi  that  habit  of  speechifying  into  which  we  iiavc  taiien,  aud  stick  to  the 
main  bneinew  in  hand^tbat  is,  in  toasting  all  oor  |;ood  friends,  whether  pre- 
sent or  absent,  and  emptying  sundry  bottles  of  wine,  to  the  edification  of  our- 
selves and  the  world  at  large.  We  are  of  tlic  old  Anacreontic  breed  ;  our  brains 
are  n-du!!.  stnle,  and  unprofitable  ixs  ditch  water,  until  wi^  have  been  revivified 
witii  sundry  bottles  uf  madeira,  the  most  gentlemanly  wine  in  existence,  and 
aid  port,  whidi,  spite  of  what  White's  club-men  say,  is  very  consolatory  to  the 
stomach,  irerygraeioas  to  the  digeatiTe  powers,  and  irery  strengthening  to  the 
mind.  Here,  bless  the  powers  above !  we  can  drink  as  much  as  we  please  ; 
thanks  to  the  well -replenished  cellars  and  capital  wines  Rpyhin?^  puhli«hpr! 
— and  in  thi  v,  "  ditler  very  materially  from  your  fi'.-liiounble  parties,  where 
the  cloth  is  wiiipped  off  the  table  before  you  huvt:  gargled  your  tliroat  with  a 
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few  initiatory  glasses  of  the  viiK  us  juice.  However,  in  order  that  you  may 
not/  or  the  future,  be  outwitted  when  in  fashionable  parties,  take  this  as  4 
rnte—Alimys  ask  e?ery  man  at  the  table  to  take  wjae  wiA  yon ;  and  after- 
iranls*  if  he  is  a  mair  of  breeding,  like  my  friend  CDoberty,  he  will  aak  yon 
to  take  a  glass  in  return.  Thus,  should  there  be  twelve  men  at  table,  you  con- 
trive at  oncp  to  get  twenty  fmir  good  glasses  of  wino  before  the  cloth  is  re- 
moved, ami  this  is  a  matter  worthy  of  remembrance. — 0'Dohert)%  put  it 
among  the  ne^t  batch  of  your  maxims.  Another  of  your  maxims  should  be— 

*  Si  bona  vina  cupis,  haec  quinque  probant^r  in  illis,  ^ 
Fortia,  formosa,  fragrantia,  frigida,  fHsca 

No  more  Latin,  however,  but  steadily  to  business.  When  I  took  up  my  glass* 
it  was  to  propose  a  heaJtb ;  bot  tlie  Standard-bearer  fixed  bit  len  eye  upoo 
me,  and,  when  he  does  so,  he  channs  me  into  talkmg  of  wine.— Come,  gen- 
tlemen, no  daylight  in  your  glasses,  and  no  heel-taps  when  once  they  are  to 
your  lips.  I  give  you  TU£  KIMG 1  Long  may  he  live  to  M  the  throne  which 
he  adorns  I" 

[Every  glass  U  emptied — Tvoehe-timeJt-iweke. — Smg,  '(  He 
stenmi'd  the  wa^ee,  a  valiant  tar/' 

Forito.— fin  up  again,  gentlemen  %  ibr  this  toast  cannot  follow  the  last  in 
too  speedy  measure.  It,  properly  speaking;,  ought  to  have  accompanied  it ; 
bnt  then  we  should  have  been  cheated  out  of  a  glass  of  wine,  and,  therefore, 

1  hope  Her  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Adelaide,  will  forgive  us  for  keejiinc  her 
for  a  second  l)umper.  Now,  my  lads,  up  with  it — Long  life  to  King  William's 
CoNSOAT,  our  beloved  Adelaide,  Queen  of  England  !" 

[Immense  chporing — Twelve-times-tteelve — The  glasses  dance 
Irish  Jigs  upon  the  table,  and  the  heavy  decanters  have  a  Sf#- 
to  oi  a  eatUkm, — Soma,  "  With  bent  as  pore  as  angela 
bear." 

ybr1»<— Ha.  ha,  ha!— Egad,  the  very  glasses  and  decanters  have  oangkt 
up  the  spirit  of  fan ! — Come,  Rogers,  my  raw-head-and-bloody-bones — ^my 

prince  of  bugaboos— open  your  peepers,  my  old  boy!  Tt'*»  an  insult  to  the 
company  to  be  shutting  your  blinkers  thus  early.  Come,  hll  up  your  glass, 
man ! 

Jtcyem.— I  was  jnst  then  beginning  to  dream  of  Italy.— 

"  I  thought  I  was  raoonting  the  Alps!— 
Who  first  beholds  those  everlasting  elands— 

Seed-time  and  harveitj  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

Still  where  they  were — steadfast,  immoveable; 
Those  nuglity  hilb,  so  shadowy,  so  sublime. 
As  ratiiei  to  belong  to  heaven  tix&n  earth  !— 
Bot  instantly  receives  into  his  soul 
A  sense,  a  Ming,  that  he  loses  not" 

IMt.— flfllki  I — stop ! — don't  give  us  the  whole  poem.  You  are  not  now 
at  Holland  House,  or  in  yonr  own  drawing-ioom.  I  wish  yon  would  * 

'*  Instantly  receive  into  your  moofh 
A  glass  of  wine,  whose  taste  yoo  shall  not  lose*''—- 

After  aU,  yoor  poetry,  Rogers,  is  beantiftd — say  what  they  will  against  yodiT 
ftce.   lliat,  however,  is  not  of  your  manufacture  ;  whereas  yonr  poetry  is. 

Your  volume  of  "  Italy'*  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  that  ever  crnrcfl  the  lite- 
rature of  I'  ri^larul — So  don  t  look  downcast^  man,  but  throw  a  smile  into 
your  ugly  mug,  and  lill  your  gia^. 

BogfTs. — Really,  Captain  Yorke,  yoo  haie  ao  bowda  of  compaaakui.  Yon 
think  every  body  can  drink  like  yourself  and  the  Comet.  I  am  oUiged  to 
be  cautious — ^if  1  were  not,  I  shooid  get  op  as  siok  as  a  dog  in  tlie  mommg^ 

Si  tibi  serntini  noceat  potatio  vini  : 
Iloru  mututma  rebibas,  et  erit  medicina." 

There's  comfort  for  you,  Sam. 
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Ho^Fert .-^Mercy  on  us,  Signifer ;  would  yoa  bave  me  gvt  dnmk  In  the  nonu 

ing  too? 

CtDoheriy. —  It's  only  curing  yourself  with  a  tooth  of  thr  dog  that  bit  you 
OTemight  Gentlemen,  replenish,  for  I  have  a  toast  vvhicii  will  make  your 
blood  thrUl  in  ecstasy  through  your  veins. 

Enitr^TfiVL  Campbell. 

Yorkf. — Hollo !  who  have  wc  here? — Tom  Campbell,  by  all  that  is  holy  ! 
Hang  the  fellow — 1  wish  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  Why  does 
he  come  here  to  bother  us  with  his  shrivelled  up  and  obstetrical  face.  One 
would  tiiink  that  after  the  drabbings  he  has  got  at  oar  hands,  he  wonhl  have 
kept  his  precious  carcase  fiir  as  the  Messed  antipodes  from  our  merciless 
fangs  [aside  to  Jesse].  Well,  Tom,  here  you  are — I  am  plad  to  see  yoti  ; 
although  they  told  mc  \  (ui  were  offended  at  our  sweet  mention  of  your  name. 

Campbell. — I  really  thought  it  very  unkind  of  you,  Yorke,  to  treat  me  in  the 
cruel  manner,  you  have  done.  Wlttt  injury  have  I  ever  been  guilty  of 
towards  yoa? 

ForJte,— Why,  Tom,  to  ine»  personally,  you  have  ever  been  the  gentlest/>f 
Cod's  animals  •,  but  whenever  I  write  in  Reyina,  I  forget  all  private  friend- 
ships and  partialities,  all  prejudices  and  antipathies ;  my  bosom  is  steeled 
against  all  the  undue  and  fatal  influences  of  every  passion  under  Heaven, 
being  big  with  the  lofty  idea,  iStuA  I  am  worldag  for  the  impravemcnt  of  the 
world  at  large,  and  of  that  countless  posterity,  yet  in  the  womb  of  time.  Sir, 
as  Editor  of  Regina,  I  am  the  conservator  of  En^lbh  literary  taste,  and  Eng- 
tish  literary  taste  is  srandalizcd  at  your  proceedings.  The  high -mettled  racer 
of  Parnassus  is  dwrndieU  down  into  the  tip-toe-sliding  hack  dandy  of  the 
drawing-ruum  ;  lie,  who  by  a  proper  cultivation  of  his  genius^,  had  been  a 
penon  above  all  thus  titled  and  wealthy  jackasses  of  the  metropolis,  is  tnraed 
mlD  a  slave  of  fiMhion,  a  sorry,  mouthing,  poor  time-server  to  men,  wlio» 
though  they  possess  titles  and  have  ducal  coronets,  arc  but  the  mere 
spawn  of  accident.    The  gloriher  of  the  muses — he,  who  once  in  soft  and 
beautifully  modulated  poems,  sung  of  the  beatific  and  blessed  affections  of 
the  heart— of  woman's  angeUc  chastity  and  excellence,  as  typified  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Gertmds— 4md  whose  blood  once  belled  in  tides  of  passion,  as  Iw 
recounted  the  glories  of  England,  and  the  martial  adiievements  of  the  world 
— is  dwindled  into  a  tapster  of  a  low  club  house,  a  companion  of  mawkish 
fashionables,  and  loves  to  spend  his  time  in  caiousmg  over  the  bottle,  and 
Uttering  jokes,  and  indulging  in  table  talk,  which  shall  not  be  mentioned  bv 
me  on  tins  occasion,  but  wiieh  grieves  me  to  the  very  heart,  when  1  iSmk 
tiiat  all,  all  of  which  I  have  aocnsed  yoo^  Tom  Campbell,  has  been  done  and 
uttered — is  daily  done  and  uttered  by  a  man  in  whose  power  it  mmoi  was  to 
have  bequeathed  to  future  times  as  pure  and  «»ww«yo?fft^  a  name  as  any  in 
the  whole  range  of  our  British  literature. 

Ckimpbell, — (Rmny  in  a  violeHi  pawion,)  Sir,  you  are  offensive — I  wUi  no 
longer  remain  here  to  listen  to  soch  msaking  language.  I  am  as  potent  in 
intellect  now  as  I  ever  wis  in  the  course  of  my  life — as  every  body  knows 
— that  is,  Henry  Colburn,  and  Patmore,  and  Lady  Charlotte  Bury,  and  Ed- 
ward Lytton  Bulwer,  bcrniise  they  respectively,  and  often  and  often  have  told 
mc,  that  I  was  and  am  the  hrst  nf  the  poets  of  England  ;  and  that  my  name 
will  be  remembered  when  those  of  ^uuthey,  Coleridge,  and  W  urdswui  tii,  are 
jof^goinen* 

[A  rodferoiis  h-.i  '.  lia  !  ha  1  from  the  whole  company.  Caniylx-U  l>ninirc$ 
about  the  room  for  sometime  like  a  parched  pea  upon  a  drum-kead-^ 
tten  tafoi  tip  kU  hat,  tmd  it  about  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat,  wkm 
Sk'MBrgmpiJbkmhttdtbfth^imb^fkUeoai.} 

Sir  Morgan. — Stop !  stop  !  my  prince  of  white-headed  boys.  By  holy 
Jove — aye,  by  the  brow  of  cloud-compelling  Jove  himself — you  shall  stop 
and  hear  your  praises  repeated  m  verse  and  song.  Pungent,  my  hne  fellow, 
give  OS  a  taste  of  your  quality. 
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Jtegina'fi  proat  king  is  Noll  Vorko,  the  sworn  foe 

Of  Irishman  Muorp  and  Tom  Cawinull  the  Sent; 
And  the  threat  ho  held  out  was  uot  swagger  and  shew, 

i'ur  the  lacing  hc'a  giv'n  us  shall  ne'er  be  forgot. 

Such  fortune  awaits  each  contemjitihle  wi^ht. 

Each  i^Tt  i)')ctiister,  each  sycophant  vile  ; 
Each  ui  cv -headed  dandy,  whose  genius  once  bright. 

Is  burnt  down  to  the  dregs— black  as  Jem  Scarlett's  bile. 

Then  why  shoulfl  wc  fail  to  apply  our  mastlx, 

To  tiie  shoulders  of  Cawmell,  of  Cockneys  the  prince. 

Who  apes  from  superiors  small  drawing-room  tricks  ?— 
Hien  lay  on,  Dnun-Major,  till  Tommy  aball  wince: 

Out  witli  him — who  his  lofty  Parnassian  glory 

Hath  bai  tercd  for  friendship  of  dandy  and  iiumy ;  ,  » 
And  (eager  to  emulate  Hellemc  atory,) 

Is  grey  •beaded  AdooU  to  Aphrodite  C 

ITic  harp  Uiat  of  yore  sung  the  song  of  the  bold. 

Of  the  seamen  of  £lngland,  and  of  warlike  Lodiiel, 
Is  nnstnmg,  and  tiie  breast  of  the  poet  is  cold 

To  the  language  of  passion— to  proud  glory's  tale.  ^ 

Inspiration  is  passed,  and  you  see  in  its  place. 

Of  vinoas  potations,  the  marks  deep  and  strong ; 
WhUe  in  form,  dress,  and  gestures,  the  dandy  you  trace. — 

Tbm  quick>  oar  Drum-Major,  and  spare  not  the  U^ong ! 

.  ll^rutii- Major,  obedient  to  orders — Thm  is  tied  up,  Ms  clothes  are  sii  tj)- 
ved  ^ff—und  ofttr  r^etmnff  five-timdred  his  hodjf  is  borne  off  to 
tie  MaspUtU.] 

yorite.— That  imperative  duty  to  public  having  been  thus  noUbly  per- 
formed^ iet  again  to  our  marrimant,  C^e,  Culpepper,  give  «b  a  soogt 
let  it  be  an  appendant  to  the  last. 

Chbbmer  ^There  if  pnly  one  oppezuUttt  to  Tom  Campbell,  and  that  is 
Cyrasftsadiiig.  So  here  goes- 
Long  Cyrub,  when  last  he  was  named  m  our  page. 
Mutter 'd  loudlv  hb  wrath,  and  bounc'd  up  ia  big  rage  ; 
A^  stalking  Uae  ranter  upon  a  play  stage, 
Saya  ^e.  "  to  chastise  tha^  Noll  Yorke,  1  engage." 
^  Derry  down,  down,  down,  dcrry  down. 

For  he,  the  vile  dog,  would  fain  have  soe  his  butt. 

Yet  ril  make  him  for  ever  his  brca^l-baskotshut — 
*  '         Then,  in  fury,  be  struck  with  his  list  hij>  caput. 

Which  was  hard  as  a  thick -rinded  tough  cocoa- nul 

Dcrry  down,  down,  down,  derry  down« 

And  the  head  gave  a  hollow  and  low  moaning  sound. 
Like  an  echo  in  vaults  that  are  deep  under  trround  ; 
And  a  tw  itch  at  hij»  heart  which  in  qnick-lime  rebouml. 
Was  thumping,  reminded  the  May-pole  of  hii  wound  ; — 

Derry  down,  down,  dowi^  derry  down. 

This  wound,  ?^!r?.  was  hidden  and  secret  and  sore, 
ivnd  n)!iiele(l  l>y  ("olhuin  the  puffer  and  bore. 
Who  lurn'd  oli  lank  (  yrus  sans  notice  before. 
For  the  Nt»  Momthlrf^  credit  got  lower  and  lower. 

•Derry  down,  down,  down,  derry  down. 
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Then  Ofna  mmim^  txf  tam  oewspaper  maa. 

And  penny-a-liiior,  ns  first  he  began 

JHis  famous  career ;  and,  says  he,  if  I  cnn, 

Frum  the  King's  faithi'ul  liegos  I'll  a  few  pence  trepan. 

Dtny  dowB»  dowa,  down,  derry  down. 

But  thia  new  scheme  was  bubblish,  aud  quickly  bhiw  up« 
And  now  Cyras'  sole  joy,  for  hia  liead  of  a  tup. 
Is  to  dine  in  his  club-room,  and  breakfast  and  sn^ 
And  tft  wine-bib  and  comfort  himself  with  his  cup.  . 

Derry  down*  down*  down,  deny  down* 

* 

Still*  howevar*  nating*  awearing,  and  vowing  vengeance  agiunat  KoU 
Yorke  and  tlie  peerleaa  Begina,  Queen  of  all  the  Magazines  in  the  Universe. 

A  great  hubbub  was  now  heard  in  the  outer  room. — Thmat  Wood  entoed 
and  all  his  retinue,  in  evidfnl-  cofifusion ;  and  after  a  frw  necessary  seconds 
for  taking  his  breatl^,  \Vm(mI  ;iniL<  unccd,  "  The  Kx-King  of  Frame!"  who 
entered  with  bowuij^  aud  miucm^  capera,  aud  proceeded  towardi»  Oliver. 
Oliver  rose  with  dignity,  and  met  lum*  stepping  out  wifli  bis  right  leg  foremost* 
"  Charles  Capet*  I  ant  happy  to  see  you,"  said  tlie  Editor  of  iZeytaa*  "  yuu 
gnvc  mc  a  kind  reception  at  your  Court  of  the  Tuilkries,  and  I  am  proud  of 
this  occasion  to  testify  to  you  my  grateful  rrc  lUection  of  limes  past.  This,  my 
friend,  is  as  it  should  be,  and  is  uo  muic  tliuu  is  due  to  the  parties.  I 
viaited  yon  at  your  capital,  and  now  you  come  to  return  us  the  con]|>linient 
in  our  own  den.  Thus  two  such  celebrated  characters,  as  we  are,  should  evef 
behave  one  to  the  other.  Take  a  seat,  my  old  cnrny,  at  our  rif^  hand.  I  lere. 
Wood,  clean  glaaocs  which  wine  will  you  take,  moa  oaetea  em — Port  oa 

Sherry?'* 

Charles. — Micii  ublig4,  mon  irh  cher  Olivier;  maisje  ne  voudrais  m  i'unni 
roalre. 

The  "  Man  wot  drives  the  Constitution  Wan"  here  ent^^ the  room,  and 
"  that,  if  tlie  Chairman  would  allow  him  to  share  in  the  festivities  of  the 
evening,  he'd  sing  a  song  to  earn  bis  grog."  **  Sit  down,  my  old  hero,"  was 
the  reply  ;  **  this  is  Liberty  Hall  on  the  present  Coccasion."  oachee  imme> 
diately  brought  himself  to  an  an(:hor,  and  without  any  coughing,  humming, 
or  any  of  the  humbag  generally  (ntrodaetory  to  a  song,  atnick  up  the  follow- 
ing atavc':-«- 

SoHff  ig  tke  Mm  voi  drhm  iho  Wmu 

**  Thong^  first  I  was  a  sorry  hade 
In  office,  now  I  lead  the  pack  ; 
Am  foremost  whip,  can  cut  a  lla?b,  , 
Can  guide  the  ribbon,  tip  the  lash 
So  well,  the  Master  of  the  Crown, 
Made  me  head  coQphman  here  in  town; 
And  so  witli  lots  of  qjuid  a  year, 
I'm  glad  of  this  my  sarvicc  here ; 
Since  most  confe^.s  that  Coachee  can 
Tool  with  liie  Coiiatitution  van. 

So— ya — ^hip — ^hcartios-r-ya — ^hip— liie— 
Coachee  '11  make  the  old  van  fiy. 

The  tits  are  thorough  bred,  and  pull 
The  rambling  wan  in  speed  so  full ; 
They  never  back,  nor  Ijolt,  nor  kick— 
If  so,  I'd  send  tbcin  to  old  Nick  ; 
Th^'re  real  good  uiis — thorough  British ; 
Qoiet  as  lambs,  and  never  skittish } 
The  nicest  creatures  ever  born ; 
Their  stomachs  stron^z; — they  eat  their  com  } 
Thanks  to  the  care  of  Tamworth  cad. 
And  Billy  Holme.*,  that  Irish  lad. 

So — yu — hij>— Jicurtica — ya — hi[i — iiic — 

Coacllee  'U  make  the  old  wan  fly. 
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Oliver.— \Vq]\  dom,  C(MStm,  ttt  dom,  cnd^tilw  ft  0au  of  tonifilliiii^ 

Punch  or  Port  ? 
Coachee. — Port. 

Oliver. — Short  enough ;  well,,  we  must  not  quarrel  with  your  brevity  of 
speech  now,  since  yon  are  our  goest   Hm't  your  liealfh.   [Cbsdlee  noA 

Coachee, — ^Wbom  have  we  here?  Hollo  !  da^  my  UmpttghtB.   Is  it?  Csa 

it  be?    Yes,  it  is  !    Old  Charles  Fx-Tuilleries. 

Charles. — Ne  me  parUz  pa* — Momeienr  Arihus — vou$  ver  bad  maH,  good  for 
noting.    Ne  me  regarded  pas — turn  your  eyes  away. 

GMH!Aef.^Ho11o  neigihmmr  gently,  and  not  sofast*«HUit  look  at  yon.  Dash 
my  buttons  now — a  cat  may  look  at  a  king.  Why,  hang  me,  if  crazy  GilKea 
Jiere — Basil  BarrtnTton,  he  has  styled  himself,  sha'n't  look  at  you.  Come, 
Basil,  leave  off  cramming  vour  fingers  down  your  thr<iat,  and  look  at  uld 
Ex-Tuilleries.  (He  places  (jiiiies'  face  between  /tw  kneos,  aud  turns  it  totcard* 
Charles.)   Now,  you  may  go,  Basil — ^Biteil  takes  the  hint 

C!lariev.-^L*Impertinent ! 

Coachee. — Come,  don't  call  names.  Who  gives  you  a  lodging  at  Holyrood, 
now  that  the  Cardinal  is  tired  of  you?  By  the  way,  my  covey,  you  must 
have  read  history  in  particularly  small  quantities,  for,  I  myself,  knowenfjui^h 
to  be  aware  of  the  proper  time  for  quartering  myself  on  a  churchman — 
ivhen  there's  something  to  be  gained  by  the  feUow.  Look  at  the  Dean-^>eg 
his  pardon,  the  Bishop. 

Charles. — Apropos  de  Uolyrood  House :  On  vit  bien  dans  ce  palais  Vk,  je 
ca-oi — I  believe. 

Coachee. — Not  a  place  for  a  worn  out  dynasty.  By  tiie  way,  Charley, 
they'll  make  Jnles  a  trifle  shorter,  Vre  a  notion. 

CSbrfef. — Miserable  1  him  has  be  kill  next  month. 

Coachee* — ^The  better — dead  men  tell  no  tales.  I  don*t  know  what  stupidity 
he  might  be  g^uilty  of  under  the  inflnence  of  hope,  or  fear.  He  who  lived 
like  an  ass,  will  die  like  a  fool. 

Chorlea. — Requiescat  in  pace  ! — ah,  monsieur,  il  n'y  a  point  de  cabaret  dans 
f  antra  monde.'  Puss  about  de  bovttielle.  I  sludl  sing  de  ^ong. 

Song  Ig  CbarlbV  Ex. 

Ah!  Monsieur  Yorke,  pardonnez  moi,  je  vous,  I  come  incog  o. 
For  to  demander  votre  conseil,  and.eat  some  of  yonr  prog  o ; 
On  m'a  beaucoup  dit,  vraiment  qpioique  you  love  not  frog  o, 
1  wish  ya  tell  me  how  to  kill  mon  cousin,  that  vile  dog  o. 

Ah  I  Moaaienr  Yorlte,  ce  cousin  vil  a  gagn^  ma  oonronne  o, 
Et  vat  yoa  calla  a  foolscap  he  ma  tite  a  mis  upon  o ; 

Et  quand  ce  mo«^chant  fr^re  of  mind  was  presqu6  mort  et  gone  0# 
He  also  say,  I  ixom  sottises  should  never  once  be  von  o.* 

Diea  me  pardonne,  and  i  Paris  on  me  portrait  desitnc  o, 

(Et  ma  famille)  en  von  grand  b^te  with  long  or^lles  and  lean  oif 

Vn  kne,  ass,  les  vilains  coquins  had  never  been  so  grrcn  n, 

I  vouid  have  trounc'd  them  veil  for  dis  if  i  in  France  had  been  o. 

But  now  a  miserable  homme,  1  wander  far  from  home  o. 

Once  proud  and  hnii[:hty  Comte  D'Artois,  now  Bourbon  old  andlameoi 

Thanks  to  Polic^nac  and  Cottu,  and  jeguits  hot  from  Rome  o, 

I  shot  my  subjects  a  i^aris — at  Lulworth  1  shot  game  o. 


•  We  suppose  the  Ex-King  alludes  to  wlmt  his  hrother  Louin  XVIII.  srtifi  of  hini, 
when  on  his  death-bed—"  HeloM^"  exclaimed  one  ol  the  courder^  "  que  Jera  k  CimtU 
4^Anabr*^Des  JShUUett"  was  Ihs  pithy  reply  of  the  expiring  moaaich.. 

t  This  must  be  a  onnphunt  sgafaMt  oat  of  the  hundred  aurieitnret  of  dw  Sfa^ 
n\s  fiunilyandhijnMlfarednwrnaiSMei,  sad  the  psrty  it  dsMribed  at  the  >Wb  At 
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"  Call  yoa  ^tiat  singing  V*  cried  Olhcf*  ^  tbfl  Moner  you're  off  for  Holv- 
rood  House  the  better,  I  think  it  was  a  great  mistake  in  my  friends  tne 
Liberales,  who  were  ready^as  I  told  you,  a  year  and  a  halt'  aj^o,  not  to  finish 
you  outright.  However,  tho*  a  great  bore,  you're  a  dead  shot.  So  spend 
your  time  to  your  own  health  and  our  advantage  when  you  get  to  the  laud 
of  fhe  heather  and  the  grouse.'* 

CAorlst.— Ah»  Bazil  Hall— big  Author !  let  me  have  de  vin — ^mais  non — je 
n'en  veux  pR^ — car  ce  vin  est  de  Portugal — et  Portugal  est  tout  pres  de 
rEspagiii,  dc  (]ul1  pays  auaai  vient  le  vin  de  Xeres  :  et  I'Kspagne  me  fait  sou- 
venir exploits  du  Trocadere  et  les  beaux  joum  de  ma  vie.  Mainteuant 
xne  voila  na  miserable  Tielliaxd — hai  par  tea  Fiancais  qui  m'onft  chass^  du 
trAnede  mes  aieux — les  orgulUenx  Bouxbona,  qni  ont,  pendant  tant  de  m^dM, 
gouvem^  lea  dcstin^  du  monde* 

tifo  wot  dMi}^  4|9wletf,  diril  IMis  1^ 

"What  are  you  snivelling  at?"  said  the  Chairman.  "Now  look  at  Ma« 
<dame  de  Berri,  who  la  joat  entering  in  a  Highland  kilt  She  eapporta  re- 
voraes  like  a  man.  But  somehow  all  the  men  of  your  mad  family  are  of  tht 
other  sex."  The  justice  of  this  remark  was  lost  on  the  company,  who  were 
all  admiring  the  Duchess  de  Berri's  pretty  supporters.  "  Slie  has  as  good  a 
le^i  as  Foote,"  said  O'Doherty.  "  Comment  I  cried  she^  did  you  ever  see  one 
Without  the  other  IT  not  knowmg  the  nature  of  the  gentleman's  alloaion. 
'"Madame/'  said  Oliver,  who  is  the  moet  polite  fellow  In  the  world,  aave 
Mtkd  except  Sir  C.  Wetherell,  **  advance ;  I  hope  your  highneea  is  satisfied 
with  the  proposed  residence  at  Holyrood  House."  "  Ah  !  cette  maudite  ville 
<1'Fdimburgh!  j'en  suis  de  retour  et  voici  tout  ce  que  je  trouve  supportable. 
Ihis  costume,  which  1  will  wear  while  it  :>uits  my  shape ;  but  never  will  i 
ffevtait  that  dnJI  emoke*hopw  more/'  "  You  apeak  English  like  an  angel«  Ma. 
•dame ; — i^wopos  des  bottes— what  think  you  of  Scotch  teels  ? "  "So  well/'  cried 
the  lively  one,  '*  that  if  his  Majesty,  qui  n'est  plus — and  Monsieur  \k  au  nes, 
will  join,  we'll  now  dance  one  k  mcrvcille,  ot  de  tout  mon  coeur."  The  Coachraaa 
pulled  old  Charley  with  him  in  an  instant,  joined  by  T.  DuncombL'.  Simul- 
taneously took  the  great  Oliver,  the  poker  and  shovel,  wliich  lie  uaed  hddie- 
wiae,  the  Dodhesa  preferring  that  concord  of  queer  sounda  to  the  national 
drone  of  the  bag-pipe.  So  delightfully  did  he  manage  his  part  of  the  buai- 
ness,  that  the  whole  room  began  footing  it,  like  the  very  deuce.  "  Can't  you 
dance  without  swearing,  Macauley  ?"  at  length  cried  Oliver,  "  liut  you've  sworn 
till  you're  black  m  the  face.  Come  come,  my  boys,  seats  again,  you'U  all  have 
enough  leeling  as  you  go  home.''  "Well,  now  it's  all  over>"  said  the  Mund-Har- 
monica  Ayrton,  "  that  is  shnply  the  atran^eat  mnaic  I  ever  h^d  m  my  life.  I 
think  it  hath  firigh^ned  away  the  French  personages  who  did  ua  the  honour  of 
sitting  nraong  us."  "  No,"  said  the  Duke,  *'they  did  not  honoiiriis,  and  were  not 
frie;titened.  Tliey're  ofl* — I  gave  Charley  the  only  thing  he  is  now  worthy  of— 
a  kick,  and  took  leave  of  the  Duchess — was  atraid  of  t^eir  jabbering.  By  the 
wav,  Jamea  Fraaer,  your  publication  la  dohig  aasasingly.  Ktng  is  highly 
delighted  with  the  handsome  manner  in  which  you  mentioned  him  at  your 
Election  Dinner,  and  hopes  always  to  merit  your  good  oj)inion.  Lady  tiug- 
hersh  told  me  the  other  day  that  she  was  glad  the  affair  at  Florence  was 
knocked  up,  if  only  for  the  delight  she  had  in  reading  your  Numbers  on  the 
day  of  publication.  And  also  the  late  Miss  Sheridan  was  telling  me  you 
intended  to  give  her,  among  your  literary  portraita ;  shall  be  gh&d  to  aee  it. 
Mrs.  Fox  Lane  is  eternally^  boring  me  to  mtroduce  her  to  you  peraooaUy» 
which  ril  do  some  of  those'  days.  And  1  beg  to  say,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Editor  and  Contributors  to  your  Mnt^'azine,  that  no  one  is  more  fen  cnt  in  his 
admiration  of  it  than  I.  Don't  you  leincmber  the  affair  of  the  letter?  Wasn't 
tliiit  civil  ?  True,  Uob  Peel  blundered  it,  as  he  does  every  thing,  when  I'm  not 
athia  elbow.  Weil,  long  life  to  you  all!  aay  I.  What  an  aaa  Blackwood  wta 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  Age,  complaining  of  their  giving  you  support  inatead 
of  him!  You  deserve  support,  my  boy;  and  as  far  as  my  influence  goes — 
which  is  not  small — you  shall  liave  success.**  llianks,  Coachee,"  crit  1 
Eraser  :  "  but  do  you  read  my  Magazine,  and  inform  your  mind  ;  and  never 
fear  oui  bucctis,  for  the  fact  is,  we're  too  successful."  *'  That  Second  Bttition  of  ^ 
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last  Xumbcr  looked  well,"  observed  th«  T>Wer.    "  Now  I  think  my  picture 
would  sell  you  sumo  thousand  co|)ies.    I  don't  care  a  straw  about  such  stuff; 
iretnialt  for  70U,  if  you  like.**    Thaak  yon-Jthaak  yoa/'  cried  att  auMkiiML 
Hm  the  Im]Mroriwtore  nmt  and  n»A-- 

Improtnsatare's  Speech. 

The  Dex'fl  lonsr  lay  on  his  brimstone  bed. 

And  tossed  himself  to  and  fro : 
For  the  cares  of  his  CciUing  wrack'd  his  head. 

And  stung  bis  heart  wim  woe. 
Men  were  {rett  ing  too  good,  he  thou^t, 

Kschewin^  tin-  vray^  of  cvii — 
And  ^nnls  vom  now  so  dearly  bought: 

Then  lie  laid  a  plot — the  Dtjvil: — 
Says  he,  I'll  forth  from  my  sulphurous  den, 

Assumuig  the  dress  of  a  friar ; 
And  *mongst  the  mischievous  sons  of  men, 

T*ll  choose  for  my  sen-ant  a  liar. — 
One  who  shnll  gainsay  his  well-known  creed, 

iVud  raulv  in  the  Protestant  Ciiuicii ; 
Who  shall  quickly  assume  the  cow!  and  bead. 

And  leave  his  Old  friends  in  the  lurch. 
Who  shall  basely  apostatise  from  his  (lod. 

And  his  bosom  'gainst  Tories  should  steel; 
And  following  of  villainous  mammon  the  nod. 

Hare  men's  contempt  like  Bob  Peel. 
So  in  guise  of  friar  he  slily  sped. 

To  the  bouse  of  Phil  pot  the  Dean  : 
As  o'er  a  pamphlet  he  ?cratch'd  his  head: 

"  To  tickle  this  Doctor,  I  mean," 
QuoLh  Satan — and  then,  as  the  hack  in  his  book. 

Thought  to  give  papists  a  piU, 
The  Devil  let  down  a  well  baited  hook. 

And  caught  the  sly  Dean  by  the  gill ; 
Then,  strange  to  say,  the  doctor  forgot 

'Gainst  the  harlot  of  Rome  his  ire. 
And  he  burn'd  his  .  political  pamphlet,  I  wot. 

And  his  hate  tnni'd  to  ardent  desire. 
And  now  all  good  people  a  warning  take. 

For  the  Dcvirs  a  devil  most  sly ; 
And  do  not  your  hearts  our  religion  forsake^ 

Or  your  former  opinions  deny. 
'  For  here  is  this  Fhtlpot,  whose  title  ye  keh. 

An  apostate,  and  traitor,  and  slave. 
Who  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  all  honest  men. 

Thnnfyh  to  Tories  once  honour  he  .gave — 
Who,  tiiough  of  Duke  Artiiur,  it  is  the  known  wish  of. 

To  exalt  him  higher  and  higher, 
Until  lie  become  great  Ledorer  Bischnff,* 

Will  be  known  a  political  liar. 
And  the  higher  he  rises — the  more  will  this  sample 

Of  deceit  unto  good  men  and  true. 
Be  known — so,  my  hearers,  hc^d  well  the  example. 

And  the  DcviVsz/ilf  pills  eschew ! — 

Oliver, — Enough,  my  old  boy,  of  such  horrible  trash — wliy,  zountiii,  man. 
you  wouM  go  on  for  ever — ^tbrgetting  all  the  while  that  there  is  such  stuff  as 
rifl^t  good  wine  upon  the  table— I  think  he  onghi  to  be  fined-4br  hia  for* 
gstfolness  of  tibe  bottle.   We  will,  however,  forgive  him  this  onoe. 


•  See  Black  LeUcr  in  the  British  MiMcum. 
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A  Reverend  gentlemmi,  who  had  been  looking  towards  heaven  with  great 
diUgence,  during  tlu-  Nvhole  evening,  here  l)cgge<l  to  sing  a  song,  observing 
HhBt  he  had  heard  so  much  grunting  and  bqualiiug.sin€e  he  came  in,  that  he 
saw  no  reason  for  despair,  and  woiild  therefore  endeavovr  to  vocalize,  if  an 
and  itor>'  were  to  be  fou  i  u  I .  "No  more  noiae  than  neoessary/'  cried  Oliver.— 
"  Silence  for  a  psalin  from  Father  IVaedrinte/' 

Father  Fh£edrixker*3  Song, 

When  Dublin  was  a  village, 

'I'here  dwelt  the  Quern  of  Sheba» 
A  miglity  wench  for  tillage. 
And  eke  for  bottle-fiUage, 
With  Foldeiol  l^neba. 
Tb^  sing,  brush  away  the  mountain  dsw^ 
Long  live  the  Queen  of  Sheba  I 

Th»  qneen  alie  had  an  tye>  air. 

Which  was  so  bri^t  to  view. 
It  made  a  body  sigh,  sir — 
And  sbnll  I  tell  you  why,  sir? 
To  thiiik  she  hadn't  two  I 
Thenaing,  bnuli  away  the  monntain  dew. 
Long  live  tlie  Qnieen  of  Slielia  I 

This  queen  she  had  a  nose,  sir, 

A  UeHh  on  one  side ; 
No  nobler  noae  now  blows,  sir. 
And,  as  you  may  suppose,  sir. 
The  point  was  purple  dyed  ! 
Then  sing,  brush  away  the  mountain  ikw. 
Long  live  the  Queen  of  Sheba ! 

This  queen  was  all  perfection. 

And,  as  a  man  of  tastfl^ 
If  I  attempt  dissection 
Of  beauty,  may  my  neck  shun, 
A  bottle  near  it  placed! 
Hien  aing,  brush  away  the  mountain  dew. 
Long  live  the  Queen  of  Shebal 

This  qneen  is  still  alive,  sir. 

And  dwells — I  shan't  say  where ; 
Because  you'd  wish  to  wive,  sir, 
(A  "wi-^b  that  wouldn't  thrive,  sir,) 
With  one  so  fat  and  fair! 
Then  sing,  brush  away  the  mountain  dew. 
Long  live  the  Queen  of  Shebal 

So  here's  the  Queen  of  Sheba ! 

And  here's  our  noble  selves  I 
And  here's  Folderol  Traeba, 
Who  loved  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
With  a  flame  like  tallow  twelves! 
Then  sing,  brush  away  the  mountain  dew. 
Long  live  the  Queen  of  Sheba ! 

A  big  brmfof  followed  this  beantiiul  ditty,  and  Yorice  inqairing  what  toast  was 

to  be  drunk.  Father  Freedrinker  gave  Uie  following :  "  May  the  present  mo- 
ment be  the  last  of  our  lives!"  I  object  to  that,"  said  the  Old  Whip  of  the 
Constitution."  "To  me,  it  is  all  one," said  Penny  the  poet,  "  I  have  nrhieved 
inmiortalit}',  and  am  readv  to  die."  "  Mend  your  toast,  Father,  '  b;iid  the 
Chairman.  "  Well,"  cntii  his  Reverence,  "May  the  prcsiint  moment  be  the 
fini  of  oar  lives !"   "  Sir,*'  observed  an  elderly  gentleman,  with  no  hair  on  / 
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hie  wig,  "it  is  clear  to  me  that  voir  wish  to  be  unintelligihie,  eo  t)ip  most 
civil  thing  1  have  to  *ay  i^,  I  doiv  t  undcrRtand  you.**  *'  Inti'lliijthtim  non,'* 
muttered  the  Father,  filling  his  %\m6.  Yorice  then  shouted,  "  Order,  you  noby 
rnflbuii/' and  iktali  to  my  song.  .  .  ' 

Farewell — but,  whenever  you  welcoiiie  the  boon. 
That  leave  not  a  leaf  on  ri  branch  in  the  bowers. 
Oh,  think  of  the  grog  that  Noll  Yorke  wont  to  brew, 
On  the  long  winter  nights,  ye  mad  rascals,  with  you  1 
The  Bights  will  retufn,  though  tliey  will  not  remain. 
For  the  sun,  like  It  dim,  pokes  his  nose  thro'  the  pane ; 
But  he  ne'er  can  prevent  that  rare  fun,  when  a  few 
JoUy  lads  thjcong  aroond  me»  mad  rascals,  like  yofU.'  ' 

And  long  be  the  cv*ning8,  when  each  otie  fills  up 
His  glass  withottt  heel-taps,  and  scorns  the  tea-Ctip, 

For  the  veriest  bore,  *mid  Hurh  jovial  do!ight» 
Is  joining  the  ladies  and  spoiling  tiu  ni^ht. 
For  what  arc  their  roses,  their  lilies,  and  lies. 
Their  singing,  and  dancing,  and  chatting,  and  anilcs« 
To  match  wiUi  the  gleesome  and  glorious  dieer. 
We  revel  in,  while  such  nure  fellows  are  here  i 

Let  Fortune  be  d— d !  for  we  make  our  own  joy. 
And  defy  the  old  hag,  such  bright  bliss  to  destroy  1 

Let  her  frown,  let  her  pinch,  yet  what  need  we  care, 

IIa\ing  hands  that  can  do,  and  proud  hearts  that  will  dare  ? 

Her  bitterest  cup  is  but  harmlessly  tilled. 

For  one  who  can  laugh  at  your  "  roses  distiiied 

She  ma)-  twitch,  she  may  twinge,  a  troe  trmnp  as  she  willr— 

Bat  the  glory  of  manhood  will  stick  to  him  stiU! 

Magniloquent  and  manifold  were  the  laudatory  phrases  poured  forth  in 
acknowledgment  of  this  song.  "  I  always  thought,"  cried  Jesse,  *'  that 
Moore  had  bunj^ed  the  bostness,  in  attempting  to  tack  meretricious  twaddle 
to  the  stirring  melodies  of  Ireland.  Now  I  have,  thank  Heaven!  heard  an 
off-hand  song  worthy  of  Dryden  himself.  Gentlemen,  it  is  usual  for  the 
("liairmau  to  loavp  tiie  room,  and  thus  i?ive  the  company  an  opportunity  for 
drinking  his  iicahli.  This,  our  Chiunuau  has  had  tire  firmness  not  to  do. 
I  therefore  propose  that  we  vote  him  absent,  and  drink  his  health  in  his  pre- 
sence V*  [umd  elief^rs.}   Mr,  Jesse  then,  pointing  with  a  very  polite  gesture 

tothe  CSbairman.  onid 

"  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glonous  summer  by  this  sun  of  Yorke." 

Health  and  long  life  to  Oliver  Yorke ! 
Drank  with  nine  times  nine,  and  three  cheers  more. 

The  great  Oliver  then  rose,  and  said — "Gentlemen,  that  was  prettily  pro- 
pOMMl  and  handsomely  drank.  May  3'ou  live  for  ( vor  !  I  beg  to  £?ive  our 
next  merry  meeting !"    Druniv  with  rapture — the  toast,  not  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  M'CuUoch  now  got  up,  and  begged  to  df  aw  the  attention  of  the  meet- 
ing to  the  question  of  Politiad  Economy  and---off  scampered  every  pair  of 
legs  present  but  his  own. 

[ilfiicA  eonfltiUm,  and  noi  macA  tteady  voulking—UMm  tyhtrawf 
glagws  Vtiverfid — irhif>  guMuffirom  cracked  deCttiUirt,  M  ffmflmg 
rmUei$  on  the  Ftrwkm  earpd,  ifc, 
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Escayt  on  Inttttfling  and  Useful  sub* 
jects ;  with  a  few  Introductory  Remarks 
on  English  Compotttioaj  designed  to  assist 
youth  In  the  SQrIe  and  snrBngemeiit  of 
Themes.  By  E,  JohnMm.  1  voL  ISmo. 
59.  6d.  bds. 

The  Elementt  of  Algebra,  dciiigned 
aa  an  IntvodncUMi  to  Blutd't  Algebraical 
Prolilenii,  By  Dr.  int&tmk,  I  toL  8vow 
7*.  bds. 

New  Theory  of  Astronomy.  Rudunentu 
of  the  Primary  Forces  of  Gravity,  Ifagne- 
tism,  and  Electricity,  in  their  Agency  on 
the  Heavenly  Bodies.  By  P.  Morphy*  Esq. 
In  Svo.  1G#. 

Lectures  on  the  Acta  of  the  ApoMlei. 
By  John  Brewster,  AM.  Second  Edi- 
tion.   1  vol.  8vo.  14s.  bds. 

Barrington  and  Kirk's  Faith  of  the 
CkthoKci.  INo.  I2«.  bds. 

Errors  r^gnding  Religion.  By  Jamee 
Douglas,  Esq.    1  vol.  8vo.  S«. 

The  Pulpit.   Vol  14.  is.  6d. 

A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Klng^s 
Most  Excellent  Miyesty,  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  St.  Jnnus'H,  on  Sunday,  July  4th, 
1830.  By  th«  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
4to.  Sc. 

Discourses  on  the  Millenium,  the  Doc- 
trine of  Election,  Justification  by  Faith, 
and  other  suhjecty.  By  the  Rev.  Michael 
Rvaiell,  LL.D.  ISrao.  9«.  M.  bda. 

The  Banipton  Lectures,  for  1830.  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  the  Angio- 
Saxon  Church;  in  8  Sermons,  preached 
-  befiwe  the  Unlverrfty  of  Oxford.  By  Henry 
8o«mea,  A.  M.  Sva  lU,  bda. 

MTSCELT.ANEOUS. 

Dcmonoiogy  and  Wttchcratl.    By  Sir 
-Walter Scott,  Bart   Being  No.  10  of  the 
Family  Library.    12mo.  5s. 

The  Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
containing  312  engravings.  Prints  43^ 
Ftooft  8SJL 

•  The  History  of  the  Netherlands,  from 

the  earliest  times  to  the  Battle  of  Water- 
loo. Being  No.  10  of  Lardner's  Cabinet 
Cydops^Ua.  9$, 

UtUity  of  Latin  diacussed.  By  loatloe 
Breniam.    Svo.  3  -. 

On  the  recent  iiuprovemcnts  in  the  art 
of  distinguishing  the  various  Diseaaes  of 
the  Heart;  being  the  Lumleyan  Lectures 
delivered  before  the  Royal  Colleije  of 
Physicians  in  1829.  By  John  ElUot&ou, 
Baq.  M.D.  F.R.S.   Fotto.  ILU. 

Several  Foreign  AntmUi,  ibr  1831,  have 
been  already  imported ;  among  which  are 
the  I'enelope,  Minerva,  Urania,  Novellen, 
Krans,  Prauentftschenbuch,  Taaehenbodi 
der  Liebe,  Cornelia  Taschenbuch,  Musen- 
altDanath,  Almanach,  Dramatisthcs  imd 
Politisches  Taschenbuch.  They  are  lor  the 
port  sold  at  lOt. 
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The  result  of  the  Genkrai.  Ei.tCTioN, 
or,  What  has  the  Duke  ot  VS  eilington  gain- 
ed by  the  Dbsoludonf  8i. 

An  Official  List  of  the  llentes  of  the 
New  Parliament  1*. 

Full  AuiiaU  of  the  French  Revolution 
In  Ill3b.   By  W.  Hone.  8vo.2t.6d: 

Government  witliout  Wh|gs,  being  an 
answer  to  "  the  Country  withont  a  Govern- 
ment," and  the    Edinburgh  Review."  2s. 

An  Exptanation  of  Moral  Rights,  hi  a 
pncttcal  view  of  the  subject,  and  as  op- 
posed to  the  erroneoiiH  Idcn  of  Kat\iral 
Rights.  By  George  G.  Viua.>nt.  8vo. 
7f .  bda. 

WORKS  OF  IMARINATIOK,  &C. 

Camden,  a  tale  of  the  South.   3  vols. 
12mo.  16s.  6d,  bds. 

-   The  Alexandrians,  an  Egyptian  Tale. 
Svola.  ISmo.    15«.  bds^ 

Partings  and  Meeting*^,  a  Tale  fiNinded 
on  fact    8vu.    7«.  doth  bds. 

The  Water  Witch ;  o*  the  SUmmer  of 
tlie  Seas.  By  the  Author  of"  Red  Rover," 
<*the  Borderers,"  dr.  ftc  3  vola.  poat 
8vo.    1/.  lis.  (W.  lids. 

The  Heiieas  of  Bruges,  a  Tale.  By 
T.  C.  Grattan,  Es<|.  4  vola.  poet  8fOw 
Hit, 

TUEOLOOY,  &C. 

The  Uleffary  May  of  the  Chnch  of 
Ronae  exhibited  in  an  account  of  her 

Damnatory  Catnlof^nej^  or  Indcxe*,  both 

Soliibitory  and  expurgatory,  with  various 
nstrative  extracts,  anecdotes,  and  re- 
mark.s.  By  the  Hev.  Jo.seph  Mcodhfenv 
M.  A.     1  vol.  Svo.     lOy.  nd.  bds. 

An  Essay  on  the  Creation  of  the  Uni- 
verse, and  the  Evidences  of  tiie  odatenae 
of  God.  By  Charles  Doyne  Sillery,  Au- 
thor (if    D;illery  "  &c.  &r.    lU.  Gd. 

iyemwns,  intended  to  shew  a  sober  ap- 
plication  of  Scriptvral  Principles  to  the 
Realities  of  Life.  By  John  Miller,  A.M. 
late  Fellow  of  Worcester  CoUqge»  Oxfiwd.. 
1  vol  8vo.    lis.  bds. 

POVTRY,  &C 

A  tUediluvian  Sketches,  and  other  poems. 

By  Kit-hard  Howitf.    i'-s.  ;nirill  Svn. 

Woman,  a  Satire,  and  other  poi;ui^  liy 
Wadham  Pembroke.    1  vol.  Svo.  5s.  b^. 

The  Arrow  and  die  Rose,  with  other 
poems.  By  V¥m.  Kennedy,  Author  of 
FitAii  Fancies.    1  vol.  Svo.    6s.  bds. 

MEDICINE  AND  SUROCRr. 
A  complete  practical   Treatise  on  the 
T>Krn<;r'-'  nf  the  ICye.     By  Wnu  Mackcnsic 
of  Uie  University  of  Glasgow.    1  voL  8vo. 
21«. 

The  Principles  of  Surgery.  By  John 
Bcvcns,  Rcgiu!»  Profeswr  of  Suigery  at 
Glas^w.    1  voU  Svo.    14«.  bd». 
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A  Musical  Annual,  entitled  "ApoIIo*s 
GUI,"  b  annuuoeed  to  be  ready  by  Cramer 
ft  Co.  cC  R«|g!ent  street  The  Wiiten 
and  Conqpoien  we  both  well  knoink  to 

the  piil>Hc. 

Miao  uiie  bv  (iouidiug  &  Co.,  entitled 
"the  Murical  RiJuu/'  which  wiD  be  ready 
«arly  in  November. 

RolH^rt  Dawson,  Esq.,  late  Chief  Agent 
of  the  Ausitralian  Agricultural  Company, 
hae  aimounced  hU  mteotiDa  of  puUbhing 
a  work  opon  that  countoy,  to  be  c^Ued 
Aiutndia  and  Emigration. 

Mr.  D.  TuinbaU  haa  announced  "  the 
FrtBck  Rerohukmof  I830,andtheSceaei 
by  which  it  was  accompaided.*' 

Mr.  Leitch  Rit  liie  h:ts  ntvirly  ready 
for  p^lication  tlie  Kouiantic  Annals  of 
Fnmoe,  fironi  the  thoe  of  Charlemagne  to 
the  reign  of  Louis  Ae  Fourteenth  inclu- 
sive ;  f  inmng  the  new  aeiiea  of  the  Ro- 
mance of  History. 

A  Manual  of  the  Rudiments  of  Theology, 
containing  an  Abridgment  of  Bishop  Tom- 
line's  Theolojj^-  ;  with  an  Analysis  of 
Faley's  Evidences,  Pearson  on  the  Creed, 
and  Burnet  on  die  Artides.  For  the  Use 
of  Students.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Smith, 
B.A.  Head-MiLster  of  Hornoistlc  Gram- 
uiar  School,  and  Hector  of  Solby  and  Barn- 
burgh.    In  12mo. 

Fourteen  Sermons  on  the  History  of 
our  Savionr.  By  the  Rev.  W,  NoRiiy 
Rector  of  Warblington,  HanU. 

A  Geographical  and  Topographical  Work 
on  the  Canaidas  and  the  other  Britbh  Nordi 
American  Provinces,  with  extenuve  Maps, 
by  LieuL-Col.  Bouchette,  the  Surveyor- 
General  of  Lower  Canada ;  is,  we  under-* 
•tend,  now  in  the  Presa,  anid  the  Ma|ia  tti* 
der  the  hands  of  eminent  cnj^ravers. 

Sermons  preached  in  St.  George's 
Church,  Everton,  by  the  Rev.  Matoon 
Vincent,  M.  A.  of  Univerrity  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  1  voi.  ISBMKt  wiU  ahortly  be 
published. 

The  Seocttid  Volume  of  Moore's  Byron 
ia  quite  flmahed,  and  will  Immediatdy  ap- 
pear. 

The  Adventures  of  Finati,  the  Guide  of 
Mr.  \Viiliam  Banker,  in  Uie  coun>e  of  his 
Eaatem  Journeys  and  Diaooveriea,  have 
been  annnged  Sat  publieadon  by  tliat  gen« 

tieman. 

Mr.  Hope,  the  Autlior  of  Anai>ta&iu&, 
haa  a  new  wodc  nearly  printed,  *  Om  ike 

Origin  and  Prosj^trls  of  ManJ' 

The  Biography  of  Lord  Rodmj/  is  near- 
ly ready.  The  Admiral's  son-in-law, 
Genoal  Mnndy,  iiaa  piepaied  it  ftom  &- 

mily  papers,  correspondence,  Sec. 

Popular  SpeciinetiN  of  the  Greek  Dm- 
Hidtiiila    uUvtrLiscd  fur  pubiicaiion. 


A  New  Journal,  do^otet!  to  Srirnre  and 
Natural  History,  luu  jwit  beeu  otarted, 
conducted  by  Fkmday,  Bnade^  Burnett, 
DanicU,  Utc,  and  oAer  diitiiB«iDabed 

names. 

Four  V(4umes  of  Mr.  Croker  a  Edition 
of  Boawell  are  printed.  The  wiiole  woik 

ia  not  to  exceed  5  vols. 

A  new  Edition  of  Montagu's  Ornitho- 
logical Dictionar}',  with  cansiderable  ad- 
ditions, &c.,  is  announced  tor  immfdinlt 
jiultlii';>;ii>n. 

J  lie  Kev.  W.  S.  G illy  will  soon  piibUith 
WaldeiUkian  liesearches,  during  a  iiecond 
Viiit  to  the  Waldensea. 

Professor  Jameson  is  preparing  n  mm 
edition  of  Wilsoifs  Amcritriii  Oniitholc^, 
which  win  be  published  in  Constahle'ii 
Miscellany. 

Sir  Wm.  Jardine,  Author  of  "  Illustra- 
tions of  OniitVi  lupry,"  has  ready  for  pub- 
lication, an  eUiliou  of  Wiiaon's  American 
Omidiology;  with  die  qonlinttafiim,  by 
C  LiK-ieu  Bonaparte. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  is  engaged  on  a  con- 
tinuation of  Talea  of  a  Grandfather.  The 
Hon.  Baronet  bat  also  announoed  a  new 
Romance,  wfaidk  ia  to  Ik  odled  Robert  of 
Paris. 

CapUiin  Basil  Hall  is  prepariug  for  the 
press,  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Tmida 
in  all  parti  of  tiie  World ;  a  work  de» 
dgned  for  young  peopiew   It  wiii  appear 

m  three  small  vols. 

The  Philosophy  of  Sleep.  By  Mr. 
Macknish,  is  nearly  ready. 

Thomas  Haynes  Bayley,  £sq.  announces 
a  Poem  on  the  French  Revolution  of  l&^O, 
illustrated  by  wood  cuts,  from  designs  by 
George  Cruik&lumlr. 

The  following  are  among  the  "  An- 
nuals" announced  for  publication  during 
the  present  month  t — the  Cameo,  or 
a  Miflange  of  Literature  and  the  Arts." 
**the  Comic  Annual."  "the  New  Connc 
Annual;  '  ''the  W inters  Wreath "  Le 
Keepsake  Fran^ais "  The  Literary  Sou- 
venir ;"  "  the  Gem;"  and  "the  New 
Year'.  Cid."  By  Mr.-.  WatL*.  "  Friend- 
ship UfiViring;"  the  Remembrancer;" 
"  the  Christmas  Box;"  "  the  Winters 
Wieadi  f*  **  the  I^wiicupe  Annual  ;** 
"  the  Amulet ;"  "  the  Keepsake  "  the 
Juvenile  Foiget  me  Not,"  "tite  Foq^et 
mc  Not." 

The  Bmm  of  Romaniim  traced  to  tliab 

origin  in  Human  Nature.  Rv  R.  W^hate- 
ly,  D.D.  Principal  of  Su  Albans  Hall, 
Oxford,  1^  m  the  preiis. 

The  Rev.  John  Keoridt  haa  just  com- 
pleted an  Ahridgjnenf.  which  will  shortly 
Im>  ]<nh!i^lH-d,  of  Ids  Tnuulatioo  of  Zuoipt * 
Latin  Gruuunar. 


tiunnctl  tuid  ithearman,  id,  Haiuuur^  .>yuare,  Landun, 
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ON  OSJiONOLOGT  AKD  WITCHCRAFT. 
BY  8Ui  WALTBR  SCOTT,  BART. — LOKO.  1830. 


The  annoiuiCLiaoiit  ol'  these  letters 
on  Witebcnft  and  Demonology  by 
Sir  Walter  Soott  excited  no  small 

interest  and  expectation.    On  this 

of  woiks  have  Ih'cii  proilucnl  within 
the  last  tluee  or  lour  centuries  ;  it 
has  been  tortured  and  speculated 
upon  almost  incessantly  during  the 
whole  of  that  time,  under  tlic  most 
varied  circumstances,  and  by  per- 
sons of  the  most  opposite  charac- 
ters and  opinions.  Yet  notwtth* 
atandin^  all  this,  the  author  of  Wa- 
ve rley.  It  was  supposed,  might  Still 
contrive  to  clothe  it  with  new  and 
unusual  attractions;  and  many  look- 
ed forward  with  enthusiasm  to  the 
pkasore  of  being  transported  back, 
in  such  company,  to  those  dark  and 
mysterious  times,  when  spirits  of 
good  and  of  evil  not  only  interested 
themselves  in  the  late  of  mortals, 
hut  came  to  have  immediate  inter- 
course  with  them,  and  even  to  share 
in  their  actions  and  passions. 

JBut  independently  of  the  allure- 
ments of  any  ^r^eat  n;inie,  the  sub- 
ject, we  aoprehend,  will  never  cease 
to  claim  tne  attention  of  men  in  all 
ages.  Even  in  this  nineteenlh  cen- 
tury, though  demons  and  witches, 
wlute.  black,  and  irrey,  w  ith  ail  thrir 
trumpery,  have  uuw  uUeily  forsaken 
this  nether  world,  and  left  us  in 
pe^eful  scepticism,  something  yet 
lingers  withio  us,  which,  if  it  merits 
not  the  name  of  belief,  at  least  mak  ^- 
us  feel  mcire  than  ordinary  intcrx-^c 
m  peruoiug  tiicu  story,  largely  niia- 
gled  as  it  is  with  horrors  and  cruelty. 

▼OL.  II.  no.  XI. 


The  belief  in  spirits,  and  in  their 
immediate  intercourse  with  men  for 
good  and  for  evU,  did  not  take  ita 
origin  in  the  woe-begone  frenzy  or 

delusion  of  superstitions  ages,  but 
seems  to  be  g:rou ruled  in  the  deepest 
principles  of  our  uaUue,  engraven 
within  onr  hearts  in  imperishable 
characters.  No  people  so  rude  as 
not  to  entertain  that  beUef !  In  some 
shape  or  other  it  has  pprend  over 
the  whole  earth,  among  the  most 
civilized  as  well  as  the  most  bar- 
barons  nation,  entering  not  only 
into  popular  fictions  and  traditions* 
but  silso  into  the  daily  business  of 
men's  lives.  We  shall  s»ce  it  was 
not  couhned  to  the  weak,  the  credu- 
lous, and  half-insane,  but  took  pos- 
session also  of  the  most  feai  less,  the 
strongest,  and  freest  mind^-. 

The  most  limited  and  hasty  ex- 
amination of  the  subject  before  u^ 
is  sufficient  to  show  its  vast  eitent ; 
and  make  us  aware  how  difficnlt  an 
undertaking  it  would  be  to  give  any 
thing  like  an  adequate  account  of 
the  origin,  pm  rrr-^j,  and  coniu  xions 
of  the  belief  lu  demons  and  witches. 
Under  some  form  or  other  it  was 
universal,  and  blended  itself  more  or 
less  iutiinarely  with  the  poetry,  re- 
ligion, and  philosophv  of  every  na- 
tiuu  where  it  prevailed — deriving 
from  tliese  sources  much  of  its  com- 
plexion and  character.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  any  satisfactory  explanation 
of  its  real  mcaninr^,  or  cnnnerted 
liiiitory  of  its  rise  uiul  decline,  ^vouKi 
requiic  a  depth  of  u  search  imd 
calmnesB  of  investigation  alto^cLher 
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tBcomiBtieiil  with  the  thumees  and 
saperfieiai  rapiditjr  wkich  «re  neces- 
sary in  a  popular  work,  desie;ned  for 
no  otlier  end  than  to  supply  the 
market  with  ware  that  may  be  ad- 
apted to  meet  tlie  demand  already 
eaisting.  The  artist  or  artiaan,  who 
undertakes  to  furnish  that  supply, 
might  justly  be  convicted  of  impro- 
vidence, were  he  to  attempt  to  in- 
troduce aught  that  might  require 
too  great  an  exertion  of  tfaong^t  on 
tlie  part  of  fhoae  to  whom  he  ad- 
drosses  himself,  or,  indeed,  to  do  any 
thinf^  more  than  minister  to  tliat 
vague,  indolent  craving  for  know- 
ledge of  tlie  shallowest  and  moat 
aoperficial  desoription — if  it  deserve 
the  name  at  all — ^whidi  is  so  cha- 
racteristic of  these  times  in  which 
we  live.  And,  farther,  we  should 
be  entitled  to  bring  a  verdict  of 
egregious  Iblly^  agunst  him,  were 
lie  to  attempt  advocating  any  LfUth, 
"however  precious,  that  might  be  un- 
welcome to  the  purchasers  of  his 
ware,  or  tend  to  diminish  their  self- 
lesteem,  which  it  is  the  very  secret 
of  his  occupatiott  to  promote  maA 
exah  by  all  the  means  in  his  power. 
Very  few  amongst  us  are  found  ca- 
pable of  relishing,  or  even  tolerating, 
any  thing  which  is  much  beyond 
imr  own  oepdi,  orin'which  we  can 
diseem  no  reflex  of  our  own  thoughts 
and  opinions.  This  "  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,"  however  im- 
perfect, may  well  be  the  subject  of 
sincere  and  legitimate  congratula- 
tion, and  we  heartily  wish  tinat  real 
Imowledge  were  a  flioosaiid  fold 
more  diffused  amongst  as ;  but  is 
"Biere  not,  we  may  be  allowed  to  ask, 
great  reason  to  apprehend  that  these 
"  popular  libraries"— which  profess 
to  commnnicate  aH  sorts  of  know- 
ledge  90  cheaply  and  easily,  and 
which,  in  truth,  very  frequently  do 
little  or  nothing,  but  confirm  the 
vanity  and  self-conceit  to  which  we 
are  aheady  too  prone,  by  making  us 
believe  we  know  many  tkiinga  tho- 
roughly, of  which  wo  know  next 
to  nothing — may  ultimately  take 
away  from  this  age  all  reverence, 
and  vHlb  it  all  capability  of  acquir- 
ing, or  even  seeking  for,  any  deep 
or  genuine  knowledge?  Nay,  have 
they  not  already,  in  some  measure, 
been  attended  with  this  mischievous 
efliMt?  Are  we  not  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  averse  to  aH  ierious 


study,  and  move  ineapaMe  of  Ming 
that  we  need  it?  These  ale  caniest 
considerations,  which,  however,  we 
can  only  hint  at  in  passing;  it  would 
be  out  of  place  to  dwell  upon  them 
at  present ;  but  we  coneeive  they 
are  such  as  wiU  oocnr  to  every  re- 
flecting mind  that  can  discern  the 
character  and  signs  of  these  times. 
We  may  recur  to  them  upon  some 
future  occasion.  Our  present  task 
is  of  a  hnmbier  aatore,  and  requirea 
that  we  should  proceed  to  give  some 
account  of  the  work  before  us. 

If  it  were  possible  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  respecting  these  Letters  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  from  the  echoes  of 
applause  vrith  which  they  have  been 
received  by  all  newspapers,  joumab, 
gazettes,  &c.  &c.  they  might  seem  to 
be  of  unparalleled  merit.  But  all  who 
are  accustomed  to  perceive  the  real 
dManhig  of  those  ccstasiea  of  admira- 
tion, into  which  oar  brother  scribblera 
contrive  to  elevate  themselves  on  such 
occasions,  will  most  likely  feel  dis- 
posed to  reserve  their  commendations 
until  they  have  made  the  woric  itaelf 
the  subject  of  their  eiamination ;  attd 
we  believe  Sir  Walter  Scott,  if  he 
could  possibly  care  any  thing  about 
these  newspuj)er  culoiiiums,  or  be 
tempted  to  take  any  notice  of  them, 
wolud  himself  be  the  very  first  to  ac- 
knowledge their  fulsomeness  and  im> 
propriety.  His  professed  object  was, 
to  "  assif^t  the  Family  Library"  with 
somepopular  account  of  Demonology 
and  Witchcraft,  and  we  think  he  has 
succeeded  in  attainmg  that  xAijetIi* 
which ,  i  n  deed,  he  coiikl  not  have  JUikd 
to  do,  by  putting  his  name  to  any 
work  on  such  a  subject.  Rut  thobo 
who  expect  to  find  in  it  any  rational 
or  connected  account  of  Demonology 
and  Witchcraft  will  be  grealiy  disap- 
pointed. This  would  have  required 
too  much  effort  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thor, and  might  have  been,  "  at  the 
present  time  of  day,  less  likely  to  suit 
the  pages  of  a  popular  miadellany." 
On  die  contrary,  those  who  look  for 
moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field — 
and  such  are  always  the  most  nume- 
rous class  of  readers — will  find  many 

narratives  cf  remarkable  cases,"  i«> 
lated,  of  course,  with  skUl  and  dex- 
terity, as  coming  from  the  pen  of  such 
an  experienced  hand.  These  narra- 
tives, we  apprehend,  give  the  work  its 
chief  interest  ;  making  it  really  enter* 
taining,  mid  very  reaSyMI  in  spite  of 
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the  iftbtiiM^ly  tooae^  tawdry  obacrvm- 

tioM,  w^idi     aemewhat  too  kuj^ 

ly  interspersed,  and  which  may,  m- 
dced,  g<j  far  to  render  the  whole  in- 
tolerable to  uiaoy  a  rtader.  lliu£, 
Ibr  example,  the  remarks  which  open 
tfce  woflrj  tlKHigh  fhey  ibiilitleit  con- 
tain  a  good  de«^  of  tratk,  are  wrtttaa 
in  a  st\'le  which  seeni'^  to  very  of- 
fensive, and  is  certamly  ultoijri  her 
unworthy  ot'  tlie  subject,  as  weii  as  of 
the— thor. 

"  i  he  general,  or,  it  may  be  termed,  tbe 
nrfverad  iMHeT  «r  Che  inhdbiliBte  of  the 

earth  in  the  existence  of  spirits,  separated 
from  the  incinnl»nince  incapacities  of 
the  body,  is  grounded  on  the  consciousness 
of  tfie  ovinl^  that  ■peaks  hi  ear  bofcms, 
and  dejnonst rates  to  all  men,  exrept  the 
few  wht)  are  hardened  to  the  eeiettinl  ^  oire, 
Uiat  there  is  within  us  a  portion  of  the  di- 
vine avAiBtance,  wfaieh  Is  not  tol^ect  to  fte 
law  of  death  and  dinj^olution,  Init  which, 
when  the  body  is  no  longer  fit  for  its  abode, 
shall  seek  it^  own  place,  as  a  sentinel  dia- 
missed  from  Mf  poat  UniUed  by  vevda- 
tion,  it  cannot  be  hoped  that  mere  earthly 
reason  should  be  able  to  fonn  any  mtioniil 
conjecture  concerning  the  destination  of  the 
eool  when  parted  fimn  the  iMdy ;  but  tho 
conviction  that  such  an  Indestructible  es- 
aence  exists — the  belief  expre^-ied  by  the 
poet  in  a  different  Hon  tnmm  mortar 
^innst  infer  tiic  edfteneo of  OMmy  millfolu 
of  spirits,  who  have  not  been  annihtlntrfl, 
though  they  have  become  invisible  lo  nior- 
tda ;  who  still  see,  hear,  and  perc^ve,  only 
by  means  of  the  imperfect  otgaBe  of  huraa- 
pity.  Prnb  iliility  may  lead  some  of  the 
liuist  reflectaii;  to  anticipate  a  state  of  future 
icivaida  and  punishments;  as  those  expe- 
rienced in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumti,  find  that  their  pupils,  even  while  ctit 
oti  frtmi  all  instruction  by  ordinary  means, 
haw  becii  tfbie  to  Ihnn,  out  of  their  own 
nnowiMed  conjectures,  some  ideas  of  the 
existence  of  a  l)citv,  nr  d  of  the  distinction 
between  the  soul  and  Uxiy — a  circumstance 
whldi  proves  how  natsially  Ihcte  tnrtho 
arise  in  the  human  mind.  The  piindple 
thnt  tlu  y  do  so  arise,  beln{?  tancrht  or  »i»tn- 
muuicated,  louis  to  further  couciusiuns. 

"  These  spirits,  in  a  eiale  of  oepome  ex- 
igence, bel^  admitted  to  esist,  are  not,  it 
may  he  supposed,  indifliTent  to  the  nffsir^ 
of  mortality — ^perhaps,  not  incapable  ol  m- 
flneaciny  Hiem.  It  is  tnie  llmt,  hi  a  nwre 
advanced  state  of  society,  the  pMtoaopher 
may  challenge  the  possibility  of  a  separate 
appeacance  of  a  disembodied  ^trit  unless  in 
the  cHe  of  a  dlieel  ndiade,  to  whith,  lie* 
ing  a  suspension  of  the  Inws  of  nature,  di- 
rectiy  wrought  l.y  tlie  Maker  of  these  laws 
for  some  expresii  purpose,  no  bound  or  re- 
straint can  possibly  be  assigned.  Bllt»  «»• 
tMi  fWRfHory  Bndtalien  and  oMepttoBt 


pUkMnhns  miglit  plausibly  a^uc,  thai; 
when  tSie  soul  is  divorced  from  the  body,  it 
loses  all  those  qualities  which  made  it,  when 
clothed  with  a  mortal  shape,  obvious  to  the 
organs  of  its  felhnr  men.  Tbe  alislract  idea 
ni  a  spirit  certainly  inlpHe^  that  it  liai  wd- 
ther  sutetence,  fonn,  nuqie.  Voice,  nor  any 
thing  which  can  render  its  prMence  visible 
ortendhleto  faunan  ftenldes.  Butthew 
sceptic  doubts  of  pMkMophcrs,  on  the  poe> 
sibility  of  the  appearance  of  such  separated 
i^^rits,  do  not  arise  till  a  certain  degree  of 
infcnnttion  his  dawned  upon  a  eonntry. 
and  even  then  only  reach  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  reflecting  and  better  informed 
members  of  society.  To  the  mulutude,  the 
indnbitBUe  fhct,  that  to  many  vdllions  of 
spirits  exist  around,  and  even  amongst  us, 
seems  siiftirient  to  support  the  beli^,  that 
they  are,  in  certaiu  instanoes  at  least,  by 

with  the  world  of  humanity.  The  more 
r»unirrnii-  part  of  mankind  cannot  form  in. 
tiiur  uuiiii  tiic  iilca  uf  tiic  spirit  of  tlie  do^ 
eoMod  eatefaii,  wldwnt  powiiriiy  or  ha- 

vin>;  the  power  to  assume  the  appearance 
wbieh  their  acqiiaintaf'c:-  f  (  rc  durint^  his 
life,  and  do  not  push  ilicir  rei»earciiej»  be- 
yond this  point." 

While  perusing  this  passage,  it  re- 
quired the  whole  ttoclt  of  that  Doteh 
virtue  of  perseverance  with  which  we 
arc  larpelv  lifted,  to  prevent  us  from 
castinG;  the  work  u.^ifk-  in  anger  and 
despair.  We  set  to  tui  iiing  over  the 
ieavee^  ia ondir to MoertmkiiUNr  loag 
our  aatlior  Mght  be  inclined  to  go  on 
in  the  same  style,  and,  finding  there 
was  some  prospect  of  tjetting  some- 
thing^ more  tolerable,  we  quietly  re- 
turned to  our  place  and  duty,  and 
Ibnnd  him  proceeding*  in  aaomewliat 
iMttar  spirit  and  style,  to  appily  the 
rcrnarks  wliicli  have  been  qiu)trd 
above  to  thfi  pro|>er  anhsject  id  the 
work : — 

**  Enthusiastic  feelings  of  an  impressive 
and  Hilenm  nature,'*  says  be,  **  oentr  both 
in  private  and  public  life,  which  seem  in 
add  ocular  testimony  to  an  intercourse  be- 
twixt eartii  and  the  worid  beyond  it  For 
example,  the  mm,  wiio  lias  been  hidy  de* 
prived  of  his  father,  feels  a  sndden  crisis 
approach  in  which  he  is  arixfous  to  have 
recourse  to  his  sagacious  advice ;  or  a  be- 
reaved hmAiand  eameitly  doiires  agsin  to 
behold  the  form  of  which  the  grave  has  de- 
prived him  for  ever ;  or,  to  u«.c  a  darker, 
yet  very  common  instance,  the  wretched 
man,  wlio  has  dipped  lushand  in  bit  ftllow* 
creature's  blood,  is  hatnifed  by  the  ijipre- 
hension,  that  the  phantom  of  the  slain  st  inda 
by  tlie  bedside  of  his  murderer.  In  all,  or 
any  of  thoM  cmcs,  ivho  dull  doubt  that 
himlnelhin,  ftvoured  by  drcnmotinew,  boa 
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power  to  fitimmon  up  to  the  orpnn  of  sight 
spectres,  which  only  exist  in  the  mind  of 
those  by  whom  their  spp«Htvm  seeott  to  be 

«'  Ifw,-  a  ll!,  that  s'.M  h  a  vision  may  take 
place  in  the  course  ot  one  of  those  lively 
dfeatns,  in  which  the  patient,  except  in  re- 
spect to  the  single  subject  of  t)ne  strong  im- 
pression, i-  or  seom*  'icn^ib^e  of  the  real 
particulars  of  the  scene  aruuntl  him — a  state 
of  slumber  which  often  oocuts.   If  he  ia  ao 
for  conscious,  for  exanipl^N  as  to  know  that 
he  19  lying  in  his  own  l>ed,  and  surrounded 
by  his  own  familiar  furniture,  at  the  time 
when  the  supposed  apparition  ia  manifested, 
it  becomes  almost  in  vain  to  arixne  with  the 
visionary  against  tlie  n  Aity  of  his  dream, 
since  the  spectre,  though  itself  purely  ha- 
€ifu1»  is  inserted  amidst  so  many  drciim- 
stances  which  he  fetU  must  he  tnie  !)eyond 
the  rrnch  of  doubt  or  question.  That  which 
is  undeniably  real,  becomes  in  a  manner  a 
wairant  for  the  reality  of  tlie  appearance  to 
which  doubt  would  have  been  otherwise  at- 
tached ;  and  if  any  event,  such  as  the  death 
^  the  person  dreamt  of,  chances  to  take 
^1ace»  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  nature 
and  the  time  of  the  apparition,  the  co-inci- 
dence— though  one  which  must  be  frequent, 
since  our  dreams  usually  refer  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  which  haunts  our 
minds  when  awake,  and  oft<  n  prc<<a«rc  tlie 
most  probable  events— seems  perfect,  and 
the  cliain  of  cireunstances,  touching  the 
eirfdence,  may  not  unreasooalily  be  consi- 
dcTod  as  roniplptp.    Siuli  a  roncntcnntion, 
we  repeat,  must  frequently  take  place,  when 
it  is  considered  of  what  stuff  dreams  are 
made— how  naturally  they  turn  upon  those 
who  ocrtipv  our  mind  wliile  awakp— and, 
when  a  soldier  is  exi>oscd  to  death  in  bat- 
tle, when  a  sailor  is  incurring  the  dangers 
of  the  sea,  when  a  beloved  wife  or  relative 
is  attacked  by  disease,  how  readily  our  sleep- 
ing imagination  rushes  to  the  very  pouit 
of  akrm,  which,  when  wakbig,  It  had  shud- 
dered to  anticipate.  The  mnnber  of  instan- 
ces in  wliirli  Mirh  lively  dreams  have  been 
quoted,  and  both  asserted  and  received  as 
spiritual  communications,  is  very  great  atall 
ftarioda— in  ignorant  times,  when  tlie  na- 
tuml  rausr  of  drenminrjis  nii<;tppr(  hended, 
and  confused  wiiii  ait  idta  of  mysiicism,  it 
ii  mudi  greater.  Yet,  perhaps,  eiwisidering 
the  many  thousancld  of  dreanjs  which  must, 
night  after  nighty  pass  through  the  imagina- 
tion of  individuals,  the  number  of  co-inci- 
disnoea  between  the  vision  and  real  event 
are  fewer  and  less  remarkable  th;m  a  fair 
calcuhition  of  chances  would  warrant  us  to 
expect.    But  in  countries  where  euch  pre- 
saging dreams  are  subjects  of  attention,  the 
number  of  those  which  Jiccmed  to  1*-  ( oni  lnl 
with  the  corrcspondinf;  issue,  \s  large  enough 
to  spread  a  very  general  belief  of  a  positfve 
eommuaic^ion  betwist  the  Jiving  vaA  the 
dead." 

We  pasa  over  the  "  Somoambu. 


lisTTi  and  ol!^er  nocturnal  deceptions/* 
which  our  autlior  remarks*  "fSre- 
quently  lend  their  aid  to  the  forma- 
tion of  such  phantasmata  as  are 
formed  in  this  middle  state  bctweea 
sleeping  and  wukina."  The  follow- 
ing observations  aie  necessai^',  in 
conneiion  with  iJioae  whtdi  we  have 
ilready  given,  to  acqoaint  our  readers 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  subject 
U  treated.  They  are  written  care- 
le.-.»lv  and  loosely,  but  on  the  whole 
in  Sir  Walter's  best  style ;  and  we 
quote  them  the  more  gladly  on  tbat 
account, 

"  But  it  is  not  only  private  Ufe  alone,  or 
tbattenor  of  thought  which  hius  been  de- 
pressed into  melaiKliolv  by  -louniy  antici- 
patioiis  respecting  the  futme,  whicli  disposes 
the  mind  to  mid-day  phantasies,  or  to  night- 
ly apparitions ;  a  state  of  t ai;<  r  anxiety,  or 
vxnl^il  vxcruon,  is  equally  tiavourable  to 
the  indulgence  of  such  supernatural  com- 
munications.  The  antidpalilm  of  a  dubi- 
ous battle,  with  all  the  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty of  its  event,  and  the  conviction  that 
it  must  involve  his  own  tate,  and  tlmt  of 
his  country,  was  powcrfid  enough  to  am- 
juie  up  to  the  anxious  eye  of  Brutus  the 
spectre  of  hi';  murdered  friend  Cvesnr,  re- 
specting whose  death  he  perliap*  thought 
himself  less  justified  than  at  the  Ides  of 
March ;  since,  instead  of  having  achieved  the 
freedom  of  Rome,  the  event  had  only  been 
the  renewal  of  civil  wars,  and  tlic  issue  might 
appear  most  likely  to  conclude  hi  the  total 
subjection  of  liberty.    1 1  is  not  miraculous, 
that  the  masculine  spirit  of  Marrtis  Brutus, 
surrounded  by  darkness  and  »v)hiude,  dis- 
tncted  probably  by  recollection  of  the 
kindness  and  favour  of  the  great  intlivIJual 
whom  he  had  put  to  death  to  avenge  tlie 
wrongs  of  his  country,  llmugh  by  the 
flkughter  of  his  own  fUend,  should  at  length 
place  b'  lori-  his  eves  in  person  the  appear- 
ance ^vbi.lt  trrnuil  itvf  ^f  his  eyU  genius, 
and  promised  again  to  meet  him  at  PU- 
lippL   Brutus's  own  intentions,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  military  art,  had  pro- 
liably  Ion;:  sii  ce  assured  him  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  civil  war  nuist  take  place  at 
or  near  fliat  place ;  and,  aUowing  that  bis 
ovm  imagination  supplied  that  p  »rt  of  his 
dialogue  with  the  spectre,  there  is  nothing 
eke  which  might  not  be  iashioned  m  a 
vivid  dream  ora  waking  reverie,  approach- 
ing, in  absorbing  and  rujTro-":  p  cb  inc- 
ters,  the  u^tal  nintter  of  whicli  dreams  coiv- 
s^L    That  Bruius,  well  acquainted  whh 
the  o^ons  of  the  IMatonists,  should  be 
disposed  to  receive  nithout  doul»t  the  uh:i 
that  he  hnd  svcn  a  real  apparition,  and 
iiot  likely  to  scrutiuize  very  ndnutely  me 
inppoaed  vinon,  may  be  naturally  (  uurciv- 
ed  ;  and  it  is  also  natural  to  tliink.  that,  al- 
though no  one  saw  the  figure  but  himself, 
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U»  ooDtemporariea  were  little  dltpmed  to 

examine  tlio  testimony  of  a  man  so  emi- 
nent, by  the  strict  rules  of  cross-exami na- 
tion and  oonflictinif  evidence,  whieh  dkey 
might  hnve  thought  applicable  to  another 
person,  and  a  less  (lii,'!iifiod  rusion. 

*•  Even  in  the  held  of  death,  and  amid 
tlie  mortal  tu^  of  comlMt  itseir,  strong  be- 
lief  ha8  wrought  the  same  wonder,  ivhidi 
ve  have  hitherto  mentioned  occurring 
in  solitude  and  amid  daxkue&s  ;  and  those 
who  %««re  themselref  on  tfie  tcige  of  the 
world  of  t>pirit5,  or  einployed  itt  divpatching 
others  to  tho!ie  gloomy  reifions,  conceived 
they  beheld  tlie  apparitions  of  those  being* 
whom  thdr  national  mythology  aieodated 
with  such  .scenes.  In  such  moments  of  on* 
deritlcd  battle,  amid  the  violence,  hurry, 
mid  confusion  of  ideo^i  incident  to  the  situa- 
tion, the  ancients  supposed  that  they  saw 
their  deities,  Castor  and  Pollux,  fighting  in 
the  war  for  their  cncotirntrctncnt ;  the  hea- 
then Scandiiiitvluus  beheld  tlie  choosers  of 
the  slain;  and  the  Cktboilcs  were  no  less 
easily  led  to  recognise  the  warlike  Saim 
George  or  Saint  James  in  the  very  front  of 
the  strife,  «hewiug  theui  the  way  to  con- 
quest.   Sudi  apparitioiis  being  generally 
visible  to  a  nmltitude,  have  in  all  tintes 
been  supported  hy  the  greatest  ^trens^th  of 
testimony.    When  the  conmion  teelitig  of 
danger,  and  the  animating  burst  of  en£u- 
si  i  rn,  ;ict  on  the  feelings  of  many  men  at 
once,  their  mind?  hold  n  natural  corres- 
pondence with  each  other,  as  it  is  said  b 
the  case  with  stringed  instnnnents  tuned 
to  the  s  me  pitch,  of  whieh.  when  one  is 
played,  the  cliords  of  the  othem  are  sup- 
posed to  vibrate  in  uuiaon  w^ith  the  tones 
produced.    If  an  artful  or  enthunastic  in- 
dividual exclaims  in  the  he.if  of  action,  that 
he  perceives  an  apparition  of  the  romantic 
kind  which  has  been  intimated,  his  com- 
panions catch  at'  the  idea  with  onulation, 
and  most  are  wilting  to  sacrifice  the  con- 
viction of  their  own  senses,  rather  than  al- 
low  that  they  did  not  witness  the  same  fa- 
vourable emblem,  from  which  all  draw 
confrrh-nrp  and  hope    One  warrior  catches 
the  idea  from  another ;  all  are  alike  eager 
to  acknowledge  the  present  miracle,  and 
the  battle  is  won  before  the  misbike  is  dis> 
covered.    In  such  ^.'l'^e^  th'  miinl'er  of  per- 
sons present,  which  would  otherwise  lead 
to  the  detection  of  the  &llacy,  becomes  the 
memns  of  strengthening  it." 

The  ncoount  whicb  ie  quoted  irom 
Peter  Walker's  lives,  of  on  appeamnes 

in  the  heavens  is  curiotis,  and  illus- 
trates well  the  tetHletiry  which  a  ttiu!- 
titudc  of  persons  u^ilected  toiiethcr, 
and  iu  a  »tate  of  «;xciteu,ient«  have  to 
•iifferjdieiiMeivea  to  bedeceived^  each 
one  trusting;  the  eyM  of  his  neighbour 
rather  tliau  his  own.  There  can  be 
HQ  doubt  of  die  hstiMsty.Ql  the  nai> 


rator,  whatever  vre  may  think  of  liis 
credulity,  as  indeed  wtU  abandantly 
appear  from  the  ^tory  itself.  ' 

**lxk  the  year  1686,  in  the  months  of 
Jane  and  July,"  says  the  honest  chroni- 
cler, "  many  yet  aUve  can  witness  that 
about  the  CionfbrdBottt»  two  miles  beneath 
Lanark,  especially  at  Mains,  on  the 
water  of  Clyde,  many  poopU*  frnthrred  to- 
gether for  several  ai'ternoons,  where  there 
were  showers  of  bonnets,  hat<,  guns,  and 
swords,  whidi  covered  the  trees  and  the 
ground  ;  eon!])!Uiies  of  men  inanns  niHrch- 
ing  iu  order  u|iOu  the  water  side ;  compa- 
nies meeting  companies,  going  all  throi^ 
others,  and  then  all  falling  to  the  ground 
and  disappearing ;  other  companies  imme- 
diately appearing,  marching  the  same 
way.  I  went  there  ^iree  afternoons  toge- 
ther,  and  as  I  observed  there  were  two- 
thirds  of  the  pen^de  that  were  tofrether 
saw,  and  a  limd  ihut  siiw  nut,  and  though 
I  toutd  see  mtld»g^  there  was  such  a  finght 
and  trembling  on  those  that  did  see,  that 
was  discernible  to  all  from  those  ih.u  saw 
not.  There  was  a  gentknum  standing 
next  to  roe,  who  qwke  as  too  many  gen- 
tlemen and  others  i^pcak,  who  said,  *  A 
pack  ofdainnrd  witt  hes  and  warlocks  that 
have  the  second  ;>ight !  the  devil  hn't  do  I 
see!'  And  immediately  there  was  a  discern- 
ible eh;uipe  in  hi>  countenance.  With  as 
nnich  tear  and  trembling  as  any  woman  I 
saw  there,  he  called  out,  '  All  you  that  do 
not  see,  say  nothing ;  for  1  persuade  you  it 
is  matter  of  fiut,  and  discernible  to  all 
that  is  not  stone  blind.'  And  those  who 
did  see  told  what  works  (locks)  the  guns 
had,  and  their  length  and  w  idi  uevs,  and 
what  handles  the  swor.ls  liad,  whether 
small  or  three-barred,  or  Highland  guardSi 
and  the  clofiing  knots  of  the  bonnets  black 
-  or  blue ;  and  tl>ose  who  did  see  them  there, 
whenever  they  went  abroad,  saw  a  bonnet 
and  a  sword  drop  iu  tlie  way." 

In  addition  to  these  modes,  by 
which  the  belief  in  apparitions  may 
be  acfitlired  or  confirmed,  there  arc 
various  diseased  conditions  of  body, 
which  every  experienced  physician 
must  have  had  fre<|uent  opportunities 
of  witncssincr.  find  which  lead  those 
who  are  atVected  with  such  disorders 
as  surely  to  the  same  result,  though 
with  this  difference,  that  die  belief  of 
these  latter  seldom  continues  any* 
longer  than  tilie  diseased  condition 
which  gives  rise  to  their  apparitions. 
The  remarks  of  Sir  Walter  on  this 
subject  must  not  pass  without  aui- 
madversion,  for  they  seem  to  us  to 
contain  an  important  error.  We  give 
the  passage  In  his  own  wokW,  to  pre- 
vent miscoaception.  The  illustration 
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is  amusing  and  well  totd*  but  thft 

couciusioa  fake: — 

"  This   friphtftil  disorder,"  says  h<*, 
speaking  oi  Uie  apparitiDU^  ahsiiig  from 
nilPliiT,  "  It  not  properly  insanity, 
Aough  it  is  mnnewliat  allied  to  that  most 
horrible  of  maladips,  and  may  in  mi\ny 
constitutions  be  tlie  meam  of  briuging  it 
OH,  and  although  such  haOttdaatiooa  an 
proper  to  both.    The  difference  I  con- 
ceive to  be,  that,  in  cases  of  insanity,  the 
nuad  ui'  the  patient  is  principally  affected, 
while  the  tcnaes,  or  argiuue  system,  oiRae  la 
vain  to  the  lunatic  their  decided  testimony 
against  the  phanfa«y  ofn  deranged  imagina- 
tion. Perliaps  the  luiiure  ot  Uiin  collision" 
lietwaen>dirtMrtiedlinagtawlHmMidfltBiM 
of  sense  possessed  of  their  usual  accuracy — 
cannot  hv  better  described  than  in  thr  rm- 
barraasmcut  expressed  by  an  iiuonc  patient 
coniiDcd  io  Che  kdliiMary  of  BdHnbaifli. 
Tlic  poor  man's  malady  had  taken  a  gay 
turn.    The  house  in  his  idea  was  his  own, 
and  he  contrived  to  account  ibc  all  tlmt 
■eemed  inrowittwit  nith  Ida  imgiiiaiy 
right  of  property  ; — there  were  many  pa- 
tients in  it,  but  that  was  owing  to  the  bene- 
volence of  his  nature,  wbidi  made  liim 
love  t«  aae  the  nlief  of  diilnn.   He  went 
litde,  or  rather  never  al)road — but  then 
his  habits  were  of  a  domestic  and  rather 
wdentary  character.  He  did  not  see  much 
company — bat  he  daily  reoaived  vialti  fiom 
the  first  characters  in  the  renowned  me- 
dical aohool  of  thia  dty,  and  1^  could  not 
Umcfiivehe  nmdi  ki  want  of  society.  With 
ae  nwDj  emppoted  comforts  around  him*- 
with  so  many  visions  of  u  t  ilth  and  s]ilon- 
dour,  one  thing  alone  disturbed  Uie  iiemoe 
of  the  poor  optimist,  and  would  indeed 
have  fonfiwinded  most  bons  vlmns — '  He 
was  CTirious*  he  saitK  *  ii^  his  table,  choice 
iu  his  selection  of  cuukin,  luul  every  day  a 
diimer  of  three  regular  couiaea  and  a  dce- 
eert;  end  yet,  somehow  or  other,  every 
tbinp  he      fa-iffrf  vf  porridgt.^    This  fli 
lemma  couiU  be  no  great  wonder  to  the 
Mend  to  whom  liie  poor  potient  eemnne 
nicatcd  it,  who  knew  the  lunatic  eat 
nothin>.r  hut  this  simple  aliment  at  any  of  his 
meak.    The  case  was  obvious ;  tlie  disease 
lay  fai  the  eztrame  vivadty  of  the  petienlf  § 
imagination,  deluded  in  other  instance*, 
yet  not  nhsohitcly  pow^'rful   enough  to 
voutead  with  the  lioue&t  evidence  of  his 
atoaoadi  and  palMe,  which,  like  Loid 
Peter's  brethren  in  the  Tak  of  a  Tub,  wef« 
indignant  at  the  attempt  to  import'  h(»ilcd 
oatmeal  upon  tiiem,  instead  ot   siu:h  a 
banquet  ai  Ude  would  have  displayed 
when  peers  were  to  partokc  of  it.  Here, 
therefore,  is  one  instance  of  actual  insa- 
nity, in  which  tlie  sense  of  taste  controlled 
and  attempted  to  rettiafai  the  Meai  hypo- 
thesis adopted  by  a  deranged  imagination. 
But  the  disorder  tn  ^vhicli  I  previously  a1- 
Jllded  U  entirely  ol  a  bodily  ciiaracltr,  and 


oomiits  priudpally  in  a  cbsease  of  tkt9 
visual  organs,  whidt  jHreseut  to  the  patient 
a  Nt  of  ipectres  or  appeanBGai^  lAWi 

have  no  nctnrt!  existence.  Tt  i*i  n  discruie 
of  the  same  nature,  wliich  renders  many 
men  iiMaq^le  of  distinguishing  coloun; 
aaly  the  petieiils  go  a  step  further,  and 
pervert  the  external  farm  of  objects.  Tn 
their  case,  theretore,  contrary  to  that  of  tite 
jDBiiiac,  it  is  not  the  aaind  or  rather  ibe 
Inaai^nation  which  impeeea  upon,  and  owct 
po^vcrs,  the  evidence  of  the  senses;  hxit 
the  sense  of  seeing  (or  hearing)  which 
betrays  its  duty,  and  ooMveys  fidte  ideas  to 
ft  MM  kuriloot." 

InstaaoM  <if  the  MBM  fbtm  of  In- 

^anitA'  here  «:pokcn  of,  moro  nr  less 
striking,  arc  frequently  observed  in 
asylums  for  the  insane.    Yet  we 
Ikave  no  reason  to  condnde  tnm 
faience  Uiat  tlicn  exists  any  sodi  dk* 
Unction  between  those  and  the  dis- 
orders in  which  apparition-  are  seen 
by  the  patients,  as  Sir  W  aiter  Scott 
accma  to  suppose,  wlieu  lie  sa^'s,  that 
m  tkt  OK  case,  "the  mind  ta  prfai* 
cipally  affected/'  and,  in  the  other, 
"  the  di=!nrder  is  entirely  of  a  bodily- 
character,  consisting  principally  in  a 
disease  of  the  visual  organs."  The 
mind  of  itself  is  never  diaeaaed  in 
any  case  of  inaenity ;  but  only  the 
bodily  instruments  it  has  to  wodk 
wiUi.    And  insane  per^ns  have  no 
leas  frequently  to  contLud  with  tlie 
"honest  evidence"  of  their  under* 
■feudiBg*  Aea  uMi  thit  of  tkeir  or* 
gans  of  senee,  in  regard  to  their  hal* 
lucinntions,  and  no  less  diffit  ultv  in 
reconciling  it  with  these  hallucina- 
tions.   It  is  well  known,  that  iilu- 
sione  whieh  bave  oolliiBg  to  do  tvith 
the  senses,  but  only  with  &e  "  mind 
or  imagination,"  are  dependent  upon 
obvious  physical  dpranErPTricnt  of  the 
brain  or  its  appendages,     i  lie  sub- 
ject is  of  impoitauce,  and  it  may  be 
woltli  widle  to  yiostrate  tliia  Act  by 
om  plain  instance.   The  insenity 
whirh  is  hrontrht  nn  hv  or  erosive 
drunkenness,  and  called  deiirmm  Ire- 
mens,  is  evidently  physical  in  its  ori- 
gin; and  when  it  proves  fatal,  as 
frequently  happens,  it  is  found  by 
dissection,  to  be  ph3rsical  also  in  its 
termination.    Now  the  mopt  con- 
stant symptom  attending  this  dis- 
ease, is  obstinate,  incorrigible  hallu- 
diMition»  geaeraUy  regarding  oae 
sia^  object  of  a  disagreeable 
tiiri?,  "whirh  kcrps  hnrn^nin?  the  pa- 
tM.'ijt  irK'o-^jiiitly,  sometinu.-->  {.irod'.^c- 
lug  an  entire  change  in  his  tcciingi) 
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and  «U  win  m  coKMclwl  wICbi  liiaii. 
Aid»  though  h»  eaii  gtnenlty  give 
rational  answers  to  questions  which 

are  put  to  him,  and  reason  upon 
other  things  in  a  way  to  show  tho 
absurdity  of  his  delusion,  he  stiil 
cleaves  to  it  in  apite  of  alt  the  '*ho- 
neat  evidence"  of  his  understanding. 
This  is  the  caso  with  all  lunatics 
whose  insanity  torus  upon  one  sub- 
ject ;  lor  they  frequently  reo^u  with 

The  matter  of  fiut  is,  in  the  one  case, 
the  bodily  diseaae  whieh  affects  ^e 

brain — rmilling  former  impressions 
with  a  distirictiu^is  which  makes 
them  seem  real — is  less  extensive 
than  in  the  other  caae,  where  not  only 
tlie.sc  impreniona  are  recalled,  but 
also  the  (jjicrntif)ns  nf  \\\v  minrl  are 
disturbed  aiui  |irL'\ cnti-d  Irnni  (li->ct-rn- 
ing  their  fallacy,  borne  of  our  readers  , 
amy  reoidlaat  Aa  andi  ridiottlad  da<> 
fmitioiit  which  one  of  the  physidans 
in  his  evidence  during  the  celebrated 
trial  of  the  tea-dealer  Davies,  is  said 
to  have  given  of  insanity,  namely, 
that  a  perauu  is  insane  who  will  uot 
admowlidflce  hinuelf  to  be  ao^  when 
hia  pkyaidana  teU  him  that  lie  is  in- 
snno.  Now,  if  we  conld  c^mie  at  the 
real  truth  of  the  matter,  which  it  is 
generally  imposaible  to  do,  through 
tha  naidiaai  of  newspapaia,  wa 
might,  perhapa*  ascertain  that  the 
physician  in  quasthm  had  merely 
said,  that  a  person  is  insane  who 
cannot  judge  aright  of  his  delusionfs, 
or  perceive  them  to  be  in  reality  dc- 
Inaiottk  Hie  aiere  ac«r  of  appari- 
tiona  moat  frequently  Icnows  them  to 
be  unreal ;  the  lunatic  is  unable  to 
do  thiH,  and  aicta  as  if  thay  were 
reaiiues. 

•  B«t  leaving  tibeae  diatindaeiia* 
which  are  beside  oar  preeent  plll^ 

pose,  we  would  commend  to  our 
readciTs  the  pas^ni^e  which  follows, 
regarding  the  cau^e  of  such  appari- 
tions 

"  The  most  frequent  source  of  the  nu- 
lady  i»  in  the  dishiputcd  and  intcnipennte 
habits  of  iIium.*  who,  by  a  cuuliuued  series 
of  Inloxicstion,  become  subject  to  what  b 
popularly  called  the  Blue  Devils,  instances 
of  which  mental  disorder  may  be  knowu 
tD  most  who  have  lived  for  any  period  of 
their  Wm  to  todstjp  where  iMvd  ditoktsg 
was  a  commnn  vice.  Tfu  jcfjoni.  visions 
suggested  hy  intntirritiuM,  \s'licfi  the  \\xh\t 
ii  finl  ac^uiicii,  m  luuc  dj^a^pcui,  auU 


a^e  supplied  by  irighUui  uupressions  and 
■onus,  wUch  destroy  ihe  Omnquillity  of 
the  unhappy  debauchee.  Apparitions  of 
the  moigt  unpleasant  appearance  are  his 
compaaiunit  in  twlitudci  aiid  intrude  even 
upon  hn  hours  of  todiety ;  tad  wlien,  bj 
an  alteration  of  habits,  the  mind  is  cleared 
of  these  frightful  idea*,  it  requires  but  the 
slightest  r4:iu.'wal  of  die  aAiociaiioii  tu  bring 
bacfc  the  full  tide  of  ndMry  trpoo  tha  ae- 
pentant  libertine. 

Of  this  the  following  instance  w<as  told 
the  author  by  ageutleiuaa  cuiaiected  with 
the  sufferer.  A  young  man  of  finrtuoe.  who 
had  led  what  is  called  a  gay  life,  so  as  con- 
siderably to  injure  his  health  and  fortune, 
was  at  length  obHged  to  consult  the  phy- 
sician upon  the  meaiM  of  rMtcHriiig  at  least 
the  fonner.  (hic  of  his  principal  coni- 
plawts  was  tiric  Irequent  presence  of  a  set 
of  apparitions,  leseutbliug  a  baud  of  figiur^ 
dressed  to  gimm,  who  perAfoed  in  his 
dr:i  wing-room  a  singular  dance,  to  which  be 
wm  compelled  to  bear  witness,  tliough  he 
knew,  to  his  great  annoyance,  that  the 
whole  corps  dc  ballet  existed  only  to  his 
own  imagination.  y\'<  physician  immp- 
diately  informed  hiui  that  lie  had  lived  upon 
town  too  long  and  too  fost  not  to  require  an 
enhaage  to  a  mora  healdiy  and  natural 
course  of  life.  He  therefore  pre-^rrihed  a 
gentle  course  of  medicine,  but  carucsUy 
lecommended  to  his  patient  to  retire  to  lUs 
earn  house  in  the  «ounlry»  olMcm  •  teas- 
perate  diet  and  early  hours,  ]^rnctising  re- 
gular exercise,  on  the  same  principle  avoid- 
ing latigue,  and  assured  him  ^at  by  so 
diing  he  w&i^  bid  adSen  to  Uaefc  spiriu 
and  white,  blue,  green,  rtnt!  ct'-v,  ^vitb 
their  trumpery.  The  patient  observed  tlie 
advice,  and  prospered.  The  physidan, 
after  the  interval  of  a  month,  received  a 
grateful  It-tler  from  hlin,  acknowledging 
the  success  of  his  regiuau.  The  green 
gobltot  iMd  (&pened,  and  with  them  die 
unpleasant  train  of  emotions  to  which  their 
visits  had  given  rise,  nnt^  the  pafient  had 
ordered  his  town  house  to  be  dishmui>hed 
and  sold,  while  the  fitffdCure  was  to  be  sent 
down  to  his  residence  in  the  country,  w  here 
he  was  determined  in  future  to  spend  his 
life,  without  exposiog  himself  to  the  temp* 
tatosoTtonn.  One  would  have  supposed 
this  a  wdl-devised  scheme  for  health.  But, 
alas  I  no  sooner  had  the  frirniturr  of  Uie 
London  draw mg- room  beeu  plact;d  in  order 
to  the  gallery  of  the  dd  nai»iwlMNise^  than 
the  warn  ddudon  returned  to  ftdlfiwoe! 
The  green  JiguremUsy  the  patient's 

depraved  imagination  liad  so  long  associ- 
ated with  thast  movesUes,  came  capering 
and  frisking  to  aoooDipaay  them,  exclaim- 
ing, with  great  glee,  as  if  die  sMffcrcr  should 
have  been  r^oiced  to  see  them,  '  Here  we 
allare— here  weallarer  ThevUonary, 
if  I  raooflcet  right,  was  so  much  shocked  at 
their  appeamncc,  that  herctiretl  tl'ro^nl,  in 
despair  that  any  part  of  Great    luuu  cuuid 
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sheHer  h:iii  from  the  dnly  peiseiattkm  of  • 

this  duinosuc  l>allt  t.'* 

Instances  of  tliis  disordered  state, 
the  consequeuce  of  diseipation*  are 
not  unfrequent,  and  we  could  adduce 
some  that  have  coqie  within  our  own 
knnv;!ed_:e.  Dut  we  conceive  it  would 
be  .suiH-riluoH-^  to  enter  into  any  de- 
tail oi  Liicm  iuere,  for  there  are  few 
individuals  who  have  not  observed, 
somewhat  similar  effects  from  habits 
of  int()>:ication  and  irregular  living. 
And,  '*  albeit,"  as  Berkeley  well  re- 
marks, "  there  is  in  every  town  or 
district  throughout  England,  some 
toug^  dram-drinker,  set  up  as  the 
Devil's  decoy,  to  draw  ui  proselytes  ;** 
yet  it  will  be  found  that  all  who  in- 
dulge in  such  hal)its,  and  have  great 
liveluiess  of  feelmgb  and  imagination, 
must  ultimately  expect  these  ■  Blue 
Devils  and  apparitions  in  some  shape 
or  other.  Let  us  leave  them  for  the 
present,  and  complete  in  "  brief 
summary"  our  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  Sir  Walter  ikott  has  taken 
up  this  subject  of  Demonology  and 
Witchcraft,  and  attempted  to  explain 
away,  the  bettef  in  donons  and 

witCal^. 

"  I  hnve  now  arrivrtl,"  sny=?  lie,  "  by  a 
deviiftw  path,  at  the  conciuMtoii  of  tliis  let- 
tcf ,  tfM  ulijeil  of  vrbh^  is  to  ihew,  from 
what  attributes  of  our  nature,  whether 
mental  or  corporeiil,  arises  that  prfdi^spo- 
nitioii  to  believe  in  supernatural  occurren- 
06S.  It  I  thfaiky  oondwive,  Ast  man- 
kind,  from  a  very  early  period,  have  their" 
minds  j»rcp;ired  for  such  events  hy  the  con- 
iidou£neii«i  of  the  existence  of  a  Kpiriiual 
wocUy  kifriih^f  in  Ae  i^enend  pfopoiition 
the  undeniable  truth,  that  each  man,  from 
the  monarch  to  the  hep^r,  who  has  once 
acted  hi«  part  on  die  stage,  continues  to 
isdslv  sad  may  sy^shit  even  fa  a  disemlxK' 
died  state,  ifsnrh  ist  tlie  pleasure  of  Heaven, 
for  aupht  that  wc  know  to  the  contrary, 
Im?  permitted  or  ordaiited  to  mingie  :uiioiigst 

fuam  who  ffill  remafai  fci  the  body.  The 

ab^rrrif  t  possibility  of  apparitions  mt»t  be 
adiiiiM i  ll  fsv  everyone  who  helieves  in  a 
Deny,  and  iiissuperintendmg  uninipotenre. 
Sot  fmsgjinBllsa  is  apt  to  totfUde  Its  ex- 
planations and  inference!!,  founded  on  ina- 
dequate evidence.  Sometinu  s  our  violent 
inordini^  passions,  originating  in  sorrow  tor 
SHT  ftfendtf  veuiuifls  fiir  our  cilneai  our* 
eagerness  of  patriotism,  or  our  deep  sense 
ef  devotion — these  or  other  violent  excite- 
moits  of  a  moral  character,  in  the  visions 
«f  die  night,  or  the  rapt  ecataay  of  the  day, 
persuade  us  that  we  witness,  with  our  eves 
and  ears,  an  actual  instance  of  that  stiper- 
notural  commuiiicadon,  die  potwibiliiy  of 

At  oHkt  titties' 


tl»  corporeal  orj^ans  impose  upon  the  mind,  < 
while  the  eye,  and  the  ear,  diseased,  de- 
ranged, or  ndded,  convey  6lae  inipica- 
iions  to  the  patient.  Very  often  both  the 
mental  dc-lu.>'.on  and  the  physical  dc-eption 
exist  at  die  same  time,  and  luen  ';^  belief  of 
the  phenomena  ^eaented  to  them,  how- 
ever erroneously,  by  die  senses,  is  the 
firmer  and  more  readily  ffmnted,  that  the 
physical  impression  corresponded  with  the 
mental  exotemeuL 

"  So  many  raoseascdivdma  upon  eadi 
other  in  various  dcpreefi,  or  sometime-*  «e- 
parutciy,  it  must  happen  in  the  iniancy  of 
every  i>ociety,  Uurt  tbne  dioald  occur  ma- 
ny appsrendy  well-authenticsted  instances 
of  supernatural  intercourse,  satisfactory 
enough  to  authenticate  peculiar  exainplei 
of  die  genend  propodiion  which  is  Im- 
pressed upon  us  by  belief  of  the  fanmor- 
tality  of  tlie  soul.  Thes*-  <  v  nnplrs  of  un- 
deniable apparitions  (for  (hey  are  appre- 
hended to  be  ineontrovertible)  fidi  Bke  the 
seed  of  the  husbandmen.  Into  fertile  aod 
prepared  soil,  and  are  usually  followed  by 
a  plentiful  crop  of  superstitious  tigments, 
which  derive  their  courcea  from  eiicum— 
stances  and  enactments  in  sairt'd  and  pro- 
fane history  hastily  adopted,  and  penroted 
Iroin  their  genuine  reading." 

Such  is  the  creed  of  the  author  of 
V\  aveiley,  and  such  the  views  with 
which  he  treats  the  suhject  belore 
US.  The  extracts  we  Imve  gtvaa 
fkom  his  work  will  enable  our  read- 
ers to  judge  of  its  merits;  though, 
being  selected,  they  may  perhaps 
excite  too  favourable  an  opinion. 
For  our  own  part,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  tile  correctness  of  these 
views,  we  could  have  wished  the 
subject  had  been  treated  in  any  other 
way,  rather  than  this,  by  .sucli  an 
author.  Our  limits  permit  us  not 
to  enter  at  large  upon  the  remainder 
of  the  work,  and,  indeed,  the  best- 
part  of  it  has,  we  believe,  been  al* 
ren  lv  repeatedly  brought  before  the 
pui)lic  in  newspapers.  &:r.  &c.  We 
shall  only  take  the  lioerty  of  sub- 
joining luks  account  of  the  Hebrew 
witches;  and  then  coadode  by  add- 
ing an  illustration  or  two  of  tne  in- 
fluence of  the  belief  m  demons  and 
witches  tipon  minds  of  opposite 
sorts,  which  are  interesting,  and  not 
generally,  if  at  all  known^  in  this 
countrj'. 

After  making  some  rnnarks  upon 
the  contest  of  Moses  with  tlie  Eg>"p- 
tian  magicians,  and  the  passage  in 
the  Law  of  Moses :  **  Thou  shah 
not  sniler  a  witch,  to  Uv^".  be  «t- 
tenptB  -to  ilMiw-tiiit  Ifae  " 
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or  witrlicraft  of  the  Old  Testament 
resolves  itself  into  a  trafficking  with 
idols,  and  asking  counsel  of  false- 
dei«ics  ;  in  other  words*  into  idola- 
try ;"  and  that  **  to  understand  the 
texts"  in  thp  Olfl  Testament,  where 
witchea,  iscc.  uie  &poken  of,  other- 
wise, seems  to  confound  the  mo- 
dern system  of  witchcraft,  with 
all  \u  'onnataral  and  improbable 
outrarres  on  coTiininn  scn«e,  with  the 
criim-  of  the  who,  in  classi- 

cal days,  consulted  the  oracle  of 
Apollo— a  capital  offence  in  a  Jew, 
but  snrely  a  venial  sin  in  an  igno- 
rant and  deluded  Pkigan/' 

"  To  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew 
^vit^1^  rind  her  pioiiiS'ifi'd  crhiiiiiiil  traffic," 
conuiiucs  he,  "  liioso  who  have  written  on 
dlis  sdl^ect-  have  ntttindly  dwelt  on  the 
interview  between  Saul  and  the  Witch  qf 
Endor,  the  only  detailed  and  particular 
account  of  such  a  transaction,  which  is 
fennd  In  the  Bible a  Ikct,  by  the  way, 
which  proves  tltat  the  crime  of  witchcndft 
(capitally  punished  m  it  was  when  dis- 
covered,) was  not  frequent  among  the 
chosen  people  who  enjoyed  nidi  peculiar 
mniiin->tadons  of  the  Almighty's  pmeaoe. 
Tht^  Srriptnrrs  socni  only  m  have  con- 
veyed to  uii  the  general  laci  (being  what 
b  ehieAy  ecBfymg)  of  the  foterriew  b»- 
ttticn  the  witch  and  the  king  of  Israel. 
They  inlbnn  us,  fhir  Saul,  di.Nhi-nrterH'd 
and  diitcuuruged  b)  ihc  general  detection 
of  fait  Mibjects,  and  the  eooMiouMieM  of 
his  own  unworthy  and  ungrateful  dis- 
obedience, de«?pr«lriii£f  of  obtainifiL'-  nil  an- 
swer from  die  utiended  Deity  wiio  iiad  pre- 
i1ou»Iy  conmmnioued  with  Mm  through 
his  prophets  at  leufjth  resolved,  in  his 
desperation,  to  go  to  a  divining  woman,  by 
which  course  he  involved  himself  in  the 
crime  of  the  fionNm  whom  he  dm*  oon- 
suited,  figainst  whom  the  law  denounced 
death — a  sentence  which  liad  been  often 
executed  by  Saul  himself  on  similar  of- 
fenders. Scripture  proceeds  to  give  us  Ae 
genern!  iMfnnnation,  that  the  krnic  directed 
Uie  wiieh  to  call  up^he  spirit  of  Sauiuel; 
tad  that  the  female  exclaimed,  that  gods 
had  arisen  out  of  the  eajth— that  Saul, 
more  particularly,  reqturing  a  description 
of  the  apparition  (wtiotn,  consequently, 
he  did  not  himself  see,)  she  described  it 
as  the  figure  of  an  old  man  with  a  niantie. 
In  this  figure  the  king  acknowledges  the 
icsembtance  of  Samuel,  and,  sinking  on 
hb  ftce,  hears  £rofu  the  apparition,  speak- 
ing hi  die  character  of  the  prophet,  the 
niflanrholy  piedicdon  of  his  own  delBat 
and  death. 

"  In  this  description,  though  all  is  told 
which  is  necessary  ts  confey  to  us  an 
awful  moral  testton,  yet  we  are  left  igno- 
rant of  the  aiiQutiaB  aHendiog  ibe-ai^i* 


tion,  which,  perhaps,  we  ought  to  accept 
Bs  a  sure  sign,  that  there  was  no  utility  in' 
oar  being  made  actinetnted  iHlfa  diem. 

It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  to  know  wiA 
certainty,  whether  Saul  «as  present  when 
the  woman  used  her  conjuration,  or  whe- 
ther he  himself  personally  ever  saw  the 
ap}>earaiice  which  the  Pythoness  described 
to  him.    It  i<  left  ^ti!1   nmre  donbrfnl, 
whether  any  thing  supernatural  wa:«  actu- 
ally evolced,  or  whether  the  Pythooeas 
and  her  assistant,  meant  to  practise  a  mere 
deception,  talking  their  cliancr  to  prophesy 
the  defeat  and  death  of  tiie  broiten-spirited 
VLngt  ae  an  event  which  the  cireumstanoea 
in  which  he  was  placed  rendered  highly 
probahli',  «>iurf'  he  wsis  surrounded  by  a 
superior  army  ui  i'hilistines,  and  his  cha- 
racter as  a  acd^r  rendered  ft  likely  that' 
he  would  not  survive  a  defeat,  which  must 
involve  the  Io<;^  of  ht«;  kitiploTn.    On  tlie 
other  hand,  adniitiing  tiutt  the  apparition 
had  reaHy  a  supemanind  chaiacier,  ft  re- 
mains equally  utu-ertain  what  was  its  iu»- 
ture,  or  by  what  powt  r  it  wa-i  compel  led 
to  an  a^ipearance,  unpkasiug  da  it  iiiti- 
mated,  suice  the  suppwed  spirit  of  Samuel 
aides  w  herefoi  e  lie  u  as  dlxjui^  ted  in  the 
grave.    Was  tiie  power  oi  the  witch  over 
the  invisible  world  so  great,  tliat,  Uke  the 
Bricthoof  the  heathen  poet,  she  eonld  die- 
tnrh  the  sleep  of  tlie  just,  and  espe<  iaily 
that  of  a  prophet  so  important  Vi9  Sairuiel ; 
and  are  we  to  suppose  that  he,  upon  whom 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  was  wont  to  descend* 
even  while  he  wasrlotlu  d         tniil  mor- 
tality, ^hotdd  be  subject  to  bi:  dii4(|uieted 
in  his  grave,  at  the  voice  of  a  vile  witch, 
and  the  command  of  an  apostate  |»rinoe  ? 
Did  the  true  H-  itv  rcfTi^e  Saul  the  re- 
sponse of  his  prophets,  and  could  a  witch 
compel  the  uctoal  spirit  of  Samuel  to  make 
answer  notwidntandaigf^ 

Tlie  author's  remacka  on  the  com- 
mon iolntiaa  of  thaaa  diHienltwv, 

"  wliich  suppoees  that  the  yt  \\\  of  the 
Almighty  substituted,  on  that  mc-. 
morahle  occasion,  for  the  phantas- 
magoriu  intended  by  the  witch,  the 
spirit  of  Samuel  in  hit  cnrthly  re- 
semblance— or,  if  the  reader  may 
think  this  more  lilcely,  ^mnc  good 
ijeiiig,  the  messenger  of  the  divine 
pleasure,  in  the  likeness  of  the  de- 
parted prophet — and  to  the  surpriae- 
of  the  Pythoaaaa  heneIC  eichangad 
the  jvgg^ng  &rce  of  sheer  deceit  or 
petty  sorcery  which  she  had  intended 
to  produce  for  a  deep  tragedy,  capa- 
ble of  ajjpallmg  tiie  heart  of  the  har- 
daned  tyrant,  and  fiimiahing  an  aw- 
ftd  Icaaon  to  fiitnre  thnea*"^ — we  can- 
not aiford  space  to  quote  at  length. 
The  result  ib  curious,  a'^  well  as  the 
whulc  strain  of  this  specuktiun. 
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The-witcli  of  l^ndor  was  a  mere  ibr" 
tBM-lciltr,  t»  vhoin^  in  dsspdr  of  ali 

aid  or  aoawer  from  the  AlmiRhty,  the  un- 
fortunate kinff  of  Israel  had  rccoume  iit 
bia  despair,  and  by  vvboiu,  iu  some  way 
arodMW,  be  oblaiiied  the  tmtai  eerteinty 
of  his  own  defeat  and  death.  She  was 
liable,  indeed  deservedly,  to  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  intruding  herself  upon 
the  talk  ef  the  nel  prophets,  bf  whom  the 
will  of  God  wiii,  in  tluit  time,  regularly 
made  knowiu  I3iit  her  existence  and  her 
crimes  cau  go  no  length  to  prove  the  pos- 
MSHtey  that  another  dasa  of  witdies,  no 
otherwise  resembling  lier  thaji  as  culled 
by  the  same  n!ime,  either  existed  at  a 
more  recent  period,  or  were  liable  to  Ae 
MBM  capital  paoidnnent  for  u  diflbient 
and  much  more  doubtful  cl  iv,  r  f  offences, 
which,  huwever  odious,  arc  nevertheless  to 
be  proved  possible  before  they  can  ht  n- 
eelved  «»  a  ofanfaiBl  fibHie." 

We  shall  not  stop  to  inTes^pte 
the  merits  of  these  discussions.  Tney 
have  been  quoted  only  for  the  par- 
pose  of  showing  how  loosely  and 
dexterou^y  Sir  Walter  Scott  can 
write  OB  sudi  "  dangeroos  aabjedB.** 
His  remarks  on  the  possessions  of 
devils  mentioned  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament arc  of  like  character.  But  in 
iUustration  of  this  aubject,  we  prefer 
aolniutting  the  fbltowmg  eitraonft- 
nary  epistle  of  "tke  revn«nd  Fatiier 
Surin,"  who  wrote  it  when  he  con- 
ceived himself  to  be  actually  pos- 
sessed of  devils.  It  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve tkat  ke  wa»  one  of  the  esordstB 
ip  the  Gikbrated  case  of  tba  nuns  of 
iMidnn*  We  may  briefly  state  the 
circumstances  of  tlnit  remarkable 
transaction,  whicii  tuok  place  during 
the  admmistratiuu  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu. 

Two  ytnrng  none  of  the  Ursolrae 

convent  of  that  city  were  seized  with 
strange  convulsions.  Their  confes- 
sor exorcised  them,  and  they  de- 
dared  that  devile  had  been  sent  to 
take  jpoeeceeion  of  them  by  one  Ur> 
ban  Grandicri  a  cnrate,  who  stood  in 
ill  report,  on  account  of  hi  -  agreeable 
manners,  gallantry,  and  liueral  opi- 
nions, lie  had  shortly  before  pro- 
posed hhaaself  aa  their  director ;  and 
their  confessor  or  exorci:it  had  been 
his  rival  candidate.  The  convulsions 
soon  spread  over  the  whole  town  and 
neighbourhood,  yet,  at  ftrst,  solely 
among  tke  yooii^  women.  TweWe 
judges  were  appointed,  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  to  try  Grandier.  The  trial 
lasted  eight  months,  the  nuns  per 
eiated  in  declaring  that  the  uniut  tu- 


nate  curate  had  aea*  dafya  W 
take  poeaeenoa  of  thcBD»  and  he  waa 

unanimously  condemned,  and  burnt 
alive  in  April,  1634,  about  two  yeftra 
after  he  had  fir?^t  lieen  accused. 

The  possessions  cout'mued  for  a 
CQoaiderable  time  after  Urban's  exe- 
ectioiv  Bid  the  more  ao«  aa  two  of 
the  confeeeors,  or  exordate*  Father 
Lactantius  and  Frith er  Tranquillv!'*. 
died  shortly  .alter,  m  the  firm  belief 
that  they  themselves  were  possesttCil 
with  the  same  dmla,  and  ahowing 
ail  the  symptoms  of  bemg  so  in  re- 
ality, ra^er  Surinwas  one  of  their 
successors  in  the  work  of  exorcising, 
and  wa-s  not  at  Loudun,  or  connect- 
ed With  tiiem  ill  any  way  wheu 
Ckandier  was  condemned.  At  tfaa 
time  then  when  he  thought  himself 
contending  with  hoBts  of  de¥ila»  ha 
writes  thus 

"  There  are  few  people  to  vrhom  I  feel 
pleasure  in  relating  my  adventures  except 
your  reverence,  who  listens  to  diem  wii- 
hogly,  and  beMaa  nekca  refleelioni  whidi 
wenid  wot  readily  occur  to  others  le^s  fanu- 
linrly  acquainted  with  nic.  Since  1  la>t 
wrote,  1  have  fallen  into  a  state  which  i 
mteryfhr  fteei  fcitieeing^  bat  whidi  is 
nest  conformable  with  the  providen<>c  of 
God  towards  my  soul.  I  niu  no  longer  at 
Marennes,  but  at  Loudun,  where  your  let- 
ter has  readied  me.  I  am  in  perpetaal 
oanversation  with  Devils  In  which  things 
ocrur  to  me  which  it  would  b«  too  long 
to  tell  you,  and  which  have  g^ven  me 
mo«e  neaoB  dian  ever  to  reragmse  and 
atoire  the  goodnes.n  of  God.  I  shall  tell 
you  sometliini?  of  them — and  more  would! 
tdl  you  if  you  v>  ere  more  retired  and  §•« 
erai   I  have  engaged  in  combat  with  fome 

Demons,  the  most  powerful  and  mnliriou^ 
gf  he!! — even  I,  whose  \veidiae&&  you  know 
6u  weii  i  Ood  iuis  permitted  the  fight  M 
be  iletee,  end  flw  onsets  so  frequenty 
that  the  lea.si  of  ray  warfare  lay  in  exor- 
df^fns  :  for  the  enemies  manifested  them- 
aeives  in  secret,  by  night  and  by  day,  in  a 
tilnniMiil  diflfarant  ways.  You  may  con- 
ceive what  delight  there  is  in  finding  one's 
self  nt  the  mercy  of  God  alone.  I  shall  say 
uo  more  to  you  respecting  this ;  I  Hi  as- 
tidied  if  yau,  knowh«  my  eooditiem  da 
pray  for  mc.  So  many  are  there,  that,  for 
the  last  three  months,  I  have  never  been 
without  a  Devil  beside  me,  to  keep  ne  at 
work.  Thhigs  have  come  to  such  a  paai^ 
tliat,  because  of  my  sius,  I  iliink  God  has 
permitted  the  Devil  duriug  the  exercise  of 
my  ministry — as  was,  perhaps,  nevet  be* 
ft>re  seen  in  the  Ciaaai-*-m  proceed  ftwn 
the  1  Kidy  of  the  person  po!i?rssed,  and  to  en- 
ter uune — assault,  and  overuun  me — shake 
me,  and  visibly  pass  thn>ug|i  me  i  ■teirim 
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with  an  Evil  spirit ! 

"  I  should  be  unable  to  explain  to  you 
what  panties  within  me  at  vuch  timot,  and 

iwwtiiacBfatpMt«DiiMicMirwitiiiiiyowii> 

without  depriving  me  of  the  cansciousnm 
or  freedom  nf  my  mind  ;  yet  rnnking  it^lf 
like  auutiter  mtfwlff  and  as  ii  1  iud  two 
■ooli — the  one  djappiaiMid  if  iti  b<dyt  WoA 
the  u.se  of  its  organs,  and  keeping  itself 
apart,  looking  at  tlic  doings  of  the  other  in- 
troduced into  it^  place.  The  two  spirits 
%ht  in  the  same  field,  which  is  the  body, 
and  the  soul  is  as  it  were  divided.  On  the 
one  hand  it  is  liubject  to  Uie  imprei$sioiis  of 
Devils ;  and  on  the  other,  to  its  own  mo- 
tions, or  those  which  Ood  gIvM  it  At  the 
snmr  thnr  I  fcrl  miirh  prnrc  nnrl  comfort, 
under  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  and  without 
knowing  whence  eoniM  diit  eztmne  fury 
andavendon  of liiin,wliidi  pmdneetfudi  iuk- 

pctuoua  offorts  to  ^epriritr  iny^flf  from  him, 
as  astonish  tho&e  who  witnestt  them.  Also,  do 
I  feel  much  joy  and  calnneta — and  on  Om 
odicr  band  aanow,  wUdi  manlftaft  itself  in 
tears  and  lamentarions  resembling  those  of 
demons.  1  feel  the  state  of  damnation,  and 
ditad  it ;  and  fed  myself  aa  It  were,  pierced 
witik  the  arrowi  of  detpiir  ia  diat  strange 
soul  which  seems  to  me  my  own  ; — and  the 
other  soul,  wliich  is  in  full  cooiidence,  mocks 
audi  ftdHngi,  and  vltli  all  Icenoa  coaai 
the  aonl  which  cantai  Aan.  1 M  tbat  tha 
lame  cries  which  proree<!  from  my  mouth 
equally  «Mne  firom  the^  two  souls,  and  am 
lb  dincttl^  Id  dSioeni  adiedief  it  be  glad> 
ness  wlddi  pioducM  them,  or  the  extreme 
fury  which  fiti-  me.    The  trrmhlinp<  which 
aeue  nie  when  about  to  take  the  holy  sacra- 
wmaik  eome  equaUy,  asltaeenw,  ftom  dread 
of  the  Prmnce,  which  b  inmpportabia, 
and  from  svfeet  cordial  veneration, — with- 
out my  kaowiug  to  which  of  the  souls  i 
dhanld  atfedbnia  dm,  jnd  widMnitils  b^ 
ing  in  my  power  to  restrain  them.  MTlieb 
one  of  these  souls  move»^  me  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cru^  upon  my  loouth,  the  other 
Coma  adde  my  hand  widi  great  qniekiieM, 
and  seizes  my  finger  with  die  teeth,  to  bite 
wir  in  it«?  fury.    I  never  find  prayer  more 
easy  and  calm  than  amid  these  agitations. 
irUte  nay  badjr  It  ndlii^  «•  iha  flromd, 
and  the  minLiters  of  the  diuich  speaking  to 
nic     to  n  Demon — loading  me  with  male- 
dictiuns — i  cannot  de:>chbe  to  you  the  Joy  I 
M  at  having  becomea  devOp-^aot  thnragb 
rebellion  nEr^iinvt  find,  but  through  the  ef- 
fects of  that  wolul  event ;  whirh  shew  me 
ckarly  the  Htate  to  whidt  liin  has  reduced 
■MB»  and  bow — fl{>propiiatkig  to  nqndlaU 
the  maledictions  which  are  laid  upon  me— 
I  feel  that  my  ft<ml  has  reason  to  be  ca^t 
down  into  nothingness.    When  the  otlters 
who  are  poMCMad  pCMive  me  bubat  dtna* 
tinn ,  i  t  is  a  pleasin-e  to  sec  how  they  triumph, 
and,  like  Devib,  mock  me,  saying,  '  Physi- 
dan,  heal  thyself— go,  now,  ascend  into  thy 
iMtl  Ho«r^.mttitbcftrhinitoyf«Mh, 


ha  bat 

tossed  «pon  the  ground  1*  Ttntmtenaii, 

mbsantrvemnt  me  nnh^nnatime ,  fremhterunt 
mper  me  denliijus  suis.  W  hat  reason  lor 
thanksghrlag  I-^  aea  om^  adf  Iba  eport 
of  devils,  and  to  find  the  justice  of  God  in 
this  world  requiring  account  for  my  sins  I 
What  luvour  it  is  to  experience  iirom  whi^ 
a  conditlen  JeaaaOhrid  baa  reeened  wb,  and 
to  feel  how  great  is  his  redemption — nnt  by 
hearsay,  but  bv  t!ie  impression  of  that  very 
condition !  and  how  good  it  is  to  have  at 
onee  the  cafaMlity  of  penetrMing  kato  Aat 
wretchedness,  and  of  thaiiking  the  pnod- 
ncf^s  whkh  has  released  us  with  so  great 
toil! 

<*  flhwh  ia  ny  dale  at  piuaeat,  as  k  is 

every  day.  fsrcnt  di';pTites  nre  orrasioned 
thereby — et  /actus  sum  magna  fumttio  • 
whether  there  is  a  possession  or  na  t  wha 
ther  if  can  be,  that  the  ministeia  af  the  go»- 
pel  fall  into  such  straits  ?  Some  say,  it  is 
the  chastisement  oi  Uod  upon  me,  in  po^ 
nishment  of  some  illusum ;  others  say  son** 
thing  else ;  and,  as  for  me,  I  eoofine  m^ 
self  tn  what  T  hnvc  felt; — and  I  would  ex- 
change my  Ibrtuae  for  no  other,  being  firm- 
ly persuaded  duit  th«a  k  Mtbing  be«dr 
than  to  be  reduced  ta  gPMt  aatnmMHL 
That  in  ^v}l!rh  I  am  now  is  such  ns  to  leave 
me  Httle  liberty  of  action.  W^en  I  wish  tP 
speak,  my  mouth  it  that  $  at  mase,  I  am 
•tapped  qoite  short ;  at  table,  I  cannot  carry 
a  morsel  to  my  mouth ;  at  confession,  f  sud- 
denly forget  my  sins,  and  I  feel  the  Devil 
eottUng  and  going  witUn  HM  aa  i»  Ide  vwa 
baaee.  As  soon  as  I  awake  he  is  there ; — at 

pmver,  he  'Tiatches  my  thotTt?hts  from  mc 
when  be  chooses : — when  the  heart  begins 
la  expand  ilidf  hiOad,be  tti  ttidlb  toy. 
Be  pala  me  asleep  when  1  wish  to  vemam 

nwnke  5  and  pnblirly.  by  (he  nmnth  of  the 
possessed  sisters,  he  boasts  iumseii  my  mas- 
ter'^ whicb  I  banv  aa  reply.  BndBdi« 
tba  repaoach  of  my  conscience,  and  having 

upon  my  head  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  ail  dinners,  I  must  submit,  and  rev«- 
veoee  the  ways  of  that  IXdaa  Ftoddeaea, 
to  which  every  creature  ought  to  be  sub- 
ject.— 'Tis  not  a  single  Demon  that  keeps 
me  at  work — there  are  usually  two  1  Ouo 
la  LadadM,  oppeeed  to  iba  My  Spirit, 
inasmnch  as  it  is  here  remarked,  that  in 
hell  ihere  ii  a  trinir%',  which  magicians 
worship — Luoier,  Beelzebub,  and  Levia- 
than, wb»  ii  tba  tfdid  pana»  of  heU  ;  aad 
this  some  authors  have  remarked  rind  writ- 
ten hen  toforr.    Hiil  the  operations  of  this 
^se  I'araciet  (Couitorter)  are  all  oontntry 
to  Oie  tnia,  and  imprint  within  my  soul  a 
desolation  which  it  i>  impossible  to  describe. 
Hr  i"  the  rhit  f  of  tlie  whole  troop  of  our 
deinoos ;  oiid  he  has  the  management  af 
iMa  wfaola  affldr,  wlilcb  is  one  of  dm 
strangest  perhaps  e%*er  seen.    In  this  same 
place  we  behold  paradiiie  and  hell ; — the 
nuns  who,  in  one  sense,  are  Illce  Urnilae, 
ha  aaolhar  and  wna  lame^  an  mod 
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fUpravcd  in  all  sorto  of  irregularities,  in- 
decencies, utui  l>hiqiheiiiici„Uid  fury  ! 

•*  If  ii  please  your  rcveri'nre,  I  (U^sire 
my  ictto:  may  not  be  made  pui)Uc.  You 
■re  the  only  person,  except  my  confa»s<» 
end  my  •upcriurs,  to  whom  I  thoiild  widi 
to  tell  so  niucli.  It  is  only  to  krrp  up  some 
commuiiication,  whkli  luay  SLUiiai  us  iu  glo^ 
rifying  God ;  in  whom  I  em, 

"  Your  very  humble  servant^ 

*'  JEAN-JoeSPU  SUBIM.  , 

"  1  hi-y:  you  to  oflfet  up  prayers  for  me, 
heviog  »>eed  of  them.  For  whole  w.  I 
for!  «o  «tiipitl  in  things  divine,  that  I  ^h(  iild 
beglud  if  :iomc  one  would  luake  mc  pray 
to  God  like  e  little  cbild,  and  explain  to.me 
the  Pater  Nwter.  The  Devil  hath  said,  '  I 
will  spoil  thi  L  ot^  every  tiling,  and  thou  shalt 
have  need  of  thy  faith  remaiuing — I  will 
atupify  diee.*  He  hoe  made  «  compact 
with  a  magician  to  prevent  me  from  speak- 
ing of  God,  and  to  have  the  power  of  keep- 
ing my  spirit  curbed — which  he  accompliiJi- 
ee  very  ftithfolly  as  he  promiaed ;  and  I  am 
constrained,  in  order  to  have  gome  idea, 
fr«<<|uent!y  to  hold  (lie  holy  '^arratiicnt 
over  uiy  head,  u^iiig  ihc  key  of  Da\id  to 

wilodL  my  namory."  • 

Such  is  die  effect  of  a  belief  in  de- 
mons upon  a  naturally  weak  but  sin- 
cere mind.  Tit  us  now  st'c  what  it 
could  do  witli  the  stronircst  and  bold- 
est  spirit  of  tho  bixtcenlli  ciMitury, 

"  In  the  year  1546,  while  Luther  was  at 
Eialeban,  he  lelaled  the  lUlowing  atory, 
how  the  davfl  had  Cnrtiund  bim  at  Wait- 
burg  — 

** '  Anno  1  j2  1,  aa  I  departed  from  Worms/ 
aaid  Luther,  *  and*  not  fiir  from  Eisenach, 

wa«  taken  prisoner,  I  was  Iodised  in  the 
castle  of  Wartburg  in  Patlimo,f  in  a  ctmm- 
ber  &r  from  people,  wliere  none  coiUd  have 
access  to  me  but  two  pages,  that,  twice 
in  the  day,  brought  me  meat  and  drink. — 
Now,  among  other  things,  they  brought 
me  hazel  nutit,  which  1  put  into  a  box, 
and  aonietimes  I  ui^d  to  cmdc  and  eat  of 
them.  In  thr  iii::1i'-rinu";.  iny  r>-rutleman 
ttte  devil  came,  aud  gut  tlic  nut£  out  of  the 
box,  and  cacacked  theni  against  one  ti»E 
bed-poets,  making  »very  great  noise  and  a 
mmhlin-r  ojiou  the  chamber  stiurs,  a<;  if 
many  empty  lui^shead^  and  barreU  Itad 
been  ttanUed  down ;  and  although  I  knew 
that  the  stain  were  suong^y  guai di'd  with 
iron  bars,  so  that  no  p'(--aL'('  wajs  either  up 
or  down,  yet  1  arose,  an  I  \'.  i  nf  tovv!ir(l'.  the 


■tair6  to  what  the  matter  was ;  but  finding 
the  door  fiut  shut,  I  said,  *  Art  thou  there  t 
so  be  there  still!'  I  committed  myself  to 
my  Lord  and  Saviour ;  of  whom  it  is  writf 
ten,  Ottvda  tubJecUii  pedibiu  (jus,  (Thou 
bast  put  ail  thinipi  under  his  feet,)  a.ul  then 
laid  me  down  to  rest  ntraiti.* — (\  ide  Lu- 
ther's SdtHtHtiiclu;  Sd^r\ftcu,  by  Waicb,  xxii 
Theil,p.  1129.)' 

Again,  in  another  passage,  he  tdls 
us : — 

"  *  The  Devil  is  hke  a  fo\vler :  those 
lnr(l>  wliitli  he  cutcheth,  the  lu  cks  of  the 
kamc  he  Mi  ingrth  in  sunder,  keepcth  very 
few  alive,  only  those  that  do  allure  odur 
birds  to  his  snare,  and  also  do  shig  die 
hoxx^  which  he  will  have,  the  fsnne  he  pnt- 
teth  into  a  cjge,  to  the  end  by  their  al- 
luring he  may  catdi  more.  Ail  the  rest 
must  go  to  the  pot,*  ftc.   '  The  Devil 

rrtn  nl'^o  stnl  rhiidren  awny,  n"»  <^)Mielime8 
withm  the  space  of  six  weeks  atter  their 
bitth  are  lost,  and  other  diildren,  called 
tuppontUii  or  Changelings,  hdd  in  their 
places.  Of  the  Sa\oii>  they  were  called 
luUcrops.  EiKht  years  since  1  did  see 
and  touch  such  a  child,  which  was  twelve 
years  of  age.  He  had  his  eyes  and  all  his 
nicnjlKT!  hke  another  i)iild.  He  did  no- 
tiiing  l)ut  feed ;  and  couid  eat  as  much  as 
two  clowns  or  threshers  were  aiile  to  eat. 
When  one  touched  it,  then  it  i  ried  out, 
When  any  evil  hnppejicd  in  riu-  house, 
then  it  laughed  and  wus  joyful.  But  when 
all  went  well,  then  it  cried  and  was  very 
sad.  I  told  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  that  if 
I  were  prinrc  of  that  mnntry,  so  woidd  I 
venture  homicidtnm  tiiereon,  and  would 

throw  it  into  ihe  fiver  Moldau.* — (Ibid. 
^  11710" 

Luther  was  prevented  by  the  Prinoe 
of  Anbalt  and  by  the  Elector  of  S?ix- 
ony,  who  was  al.s(j  jiro^jent  on  the 
occasion,  from  doing  homicidimm 
upon  the  nnhappy  changeling.  He 
hadprayeis  oftered  upinthe  churches, 
and,  to  Lis  satisfaction,  the  child  died 
shortly  afterwards.  Happy  would  it 
have  been  for  many  an  unfortunate 
wretch,  had  zeal  always  coofrned  it- 
self to  the  use  of  tudi  smiiib! 

It  was  our  purpose  to  bring  for- 
ward more  instances  of  a  similar  sort* 

but  we  have  already  gone  beyond  our 
limits,  and  tnust  take  leave  of  this 
subject  for  the  present.    In  parting, 


•  Lettre  du  Pere  SurtHf  JesuUctJUoraiU  dc*  ReUgkusc*  UnaUne*  de  Louduu,  ecriU 
a  un  sein  ami  Juuile.** 

t  "  In  my  Patmo>."  Contrary  to  our  purpose — for  we  h;id  marked  the  pa&>age«  in 
tlie  origiTinl — we  use  Bell'?  translation  of  Lutlier's^  Tahti-  Ttdk,  not  havin^'  'lie  oiit;iii  il  at 
liaod.  Of  thijk  translation  we  may  remark,  that  it  is  frequently  incorrect,  ^omeumes  lu- 
dicrotts,  and  always  tawdry  and  diluted.  Would  that  some  one  fitted  for  the  ta»k  gave  U4 
»  genuine  tran»ladon  oTthu  venerabJe  classic ! 
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we  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that 
W  L'  havi-  CArofully  and  conscientiously 
perused  these  letters  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  being  most  aniious  to  do  him 
ho  injustice,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ttf 
honour  and  reverence  him  if  it  were 
po<!sihle  on  this  ocrR«'inn.  Yet,  pre- 
possi'ssod  a.s  wo  'vvcrc  in  favour  of  this 
work,  we  rise  from  it  with  feelings 
of  disappointment  and  melancholy. 
He  has  not  treated  the  subject  in  the 
way  his  friends  would  have  wished. 
The  author  of  Waverlpv,  we  appre- 
hend, has  neither  the  patience  nor 
the  disposition  requisite  for  writing 
philosophicaliy  upon  any  subject. 
He  can  compose  romances  with  con- 
aummate  dexterity  and  effect ;  and 
though  he  has  ah  eady  perhaps*  some- 
what overstocked  us  with  that  com- 
modity, we  might,  in  consideration 


of  former  favour?,  thankftilly  receive 
more  al  his  liaj,d.  lJut  these  *'  His- 
tories," and  "  Lives,"  and  *'  Let- 
ters/' make  us  sick  at  heart,  they  aie 
so  tawdry  and  loncrwiaded,  so  un- 
worthy of  <uc]i  a  genius.  With  all 
his  splendid  talents,  be  might  surely 
find  some  better,  more  reverent,  task 
to  perform  than  this  of  ministering  to 
liie  paltry  appetite  of  the  "  reading 
poUic."  We  feel  much  affection 
towards  him  in  spite  of  all  his  faults, 
and  therefore  it  LTieves  ns  the  more 
deeply  to  see  him  niili  makint:  laer- 
chandise  of  those  high  gilts  ;  and  to 
perceive  how  sear  and  barren  his  old 
age  mnat  become,  and  how  the  forma 
of  IIf>pr,  and  Heauty,  ami  Love, 
which  have  peopled  lus  iniaiji nation, 
must  die  away  within  him,  amid 
such  tmwoithy  occupations . 


TBB  BXILb's  EBTUKN. 

Then  away  I  then  away !  I  have  listened. too  long 
To  the  music  of  laughter,  the  echo  of  song ; 
To  the  notes  which  endear  us  to  life,  and  to  love. 
Which  follow  our  footsteps  wherever  we  rove. 

*I  have  listened  to  these,  I  have  lingered  awhile. 
But  the  sigh  at  departure  has  banished  the  smile ; 
And  the  whispered  regret  in  the  distimce  is  hushed. 
And  the  hope  I  then  cheiished,  is  finally  crushed. 

I  watched,  as  the  shore  was  diminishing  fa>f. 
The  flutter  of  enil".  and  the  creak  of  the  nia^t, 
The  dash  of  the  billow,  the  howl  of  the  wind. 
And  I  yearned  for  tiie  hearts  I  left  beating  behind ! 

1  thought  of  my  father,  and  mother  so  old, 
And  1  thought  of  their  babe,  witli  his  ringlets  of  gold; 
But  mostly  of  Her  who  had  twined  round  my  heart. 
The  spell  of  a  dream  that  can  never  depart ! 

No  longer  an  exile,  I  flew  to  my  home, 

I  spied  the  tall  cltiT  o'er  the  breaker's  white  foam ; 

And  I  fancied  I  saw  on  the  precipice'  height. 

The  small  beckoning  hand,  and  tiie  smile  of  deiight. 

The  ship  neared  her  port,  and  I  spurned  the  last  wa.ve: 

I  asked  for  my  father — they  showed  me  his  grave ; 
My  mother  lay  hy  him — my  sister  wa*?  wed — 
Our  cottage  a  stranger's — my  brother  was  dead  I 

T  lookf  d  at  my  sister,  and  pjUe^tioned  in  fear- 
But  the  onlv  renlv  was  a  -r^riowl'ul  tear: 
Il£&  virtue  was  marred  by  tlie  tongue  of  deceit. 
And  the  flower  had  withered,  dcpnved  of  its  sweet. 

I  was  bora  on  the  cliff,  I  was  bred  on  the  shore — 
Of  the  world  I  know  little,  I'll  see  it  no  more : 
m  return  to  the  tempest,  Uie  breaker,  the  wind. 
And  ril  BODin  not  tne  home  I  am  leaving  behind. 

Au  Q. 
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Sia ; — On  the  meeting  which  wiui 
iMid  on  Wednesday,  the  90tii  October* 
at  the  London  Tavern  by  Mr.  Owen* 
and  on  the  doctrines  which  he  advanc> 
ed,  with  your  permission,  I  beg  to  offer 
ft  few  o1]«ervatiaus,  especially  as  this 
pretended  philanthropist — this  bril- 
Itint  hmlimry— this  reveller  cTft  ne«r 
ftlijgion,  which  is  to  make  the  oom- 
munit\'  of  man  l  irtnous  and  happy, 
left  no  opportunity  or  tinip  for  reply; 
and  as  his  self-wiiied  deluded  vota- 
tiee,  no  4crobt  from  wdl  aacertBioad 
evidence  of  the  ioMlibility  of  their 
t>racle,  would  listen  to  no  reply,  lest 
tht»  light  which  he  had  poured  on 
their  benighted  mmds,  should  be 
shewn  to  be  darkness  visible. 

In  all  that  Mr.  Owen  propagatee, 
it  is  clearly  implied,  that  he  is  the 
greatest  philanthropist  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  the  world.    That  he  is 
more  generous  and  dbinterested  than 
any  of  the  eona  ef  men*  That  1m 
has  larger  and  joatur  viewa  than  anf 
philosopher  of  ancient  or  modem 
times — that  he  is  the  most  honest,  if 
not  the  only  honest  man,  tliat  ever 
lived — that  he  is  the  only  person  that 
haa  discovered  the  path  to  nniveraal 
purity  and  felicity — that  the  whole 
world  are  now  in  darkness,  and  that 
light  exists  nowhere  but  in  his  mind, 
and  in  his  writings — that  he  has 
more  knowledge  and  eKperienoe  hi 
human  afiain  than  all  men  of  all  past 
ages  and  generations — that  the  light 
which  if  to  till  the  whole  universe 
with  Its  blaze,  is  to  burst  forth  to  the 
delight,  wonder,  and  admiration  of 
all  nations  in  his  next  lecture^  wh«a 
It  win  appear  that  all  men,  save  and 
except  Mr.  Owen,  arc  fonls,  iprnora 
muses,  nr  knaves — thiit  Bacon  xmd 
Newton,  and  Locke  and  Butlei^ 
that  all  ^  llhistrioiis  names  of  all 
nations,  have  been  either  weak,  blind 
enthusiasts,  or  united  and  leag;ned  to- 
gether to  kppp  the  world  in  ignorance, 
misery,  poverty,  vice,  and  crime. — 
Truly  this  gentleman  \&  excessively 
modest  in  his  pretensions!  Ibeyave 
there  is  some  trath  in  the  doc^ine 
Mr.  David  Hume,  that  nothing  is  so 
effectual  in  gaining  a  man  credit  in 
the  world  as  a  good  stock  of  assu- 
rance ;  I  do  not  mesa  the  assarance 
of  laith,  but  audacity  bottomed  as  it 
commonly    onignc^rnnrcDf  onc'sown 
selC  and  on  loathsome  vanity  and  self- 


conceit.  Mr.  Owen  toid  the  meet- 
ing that  ]m«bb,  if  not  the  only  prac- 
liod  ama  in  existence,  at  least  the 
most  practical,  his  whole  life  having 

been  tlirectedto  practice.  But  as  most 
boasters  in  practice,  Mr.  Owen  dis- 
cards all  theory,  system,  or  principle. 
His  lectnce  oonsisted  of  a  tissue  of 
loose,  iifccoherent  rhapsodies,  cement* 
ed  hyan  implacable  enmitv  to  rcH[::ion 
in  every  Jorm  m  which  it  liaa  yet 
Deared  in  the  world.  Destructiun 
beiag  tiie  end,  aim,  and  scope  of  all 
has  philanthropicai  labours,  he  may 
ven,"  properly  be  styled  Abaddon 
or  Apolyon,  that  is,  destroyer.  No 
good,  he  said,  again  and  again  could 
be  done,  until  religu>n,  which  he 
aalled  the  parent  of  all  the  misery, 
vice,  ignorance,  and  crime,  now,  or 
that  lias  ever  been  in  the  world,  were 
totally  and  for  ever  eradicated  and 
obliterated  Irum  the  mind  of  man. 
I%SB  tins  gresifc  master  builder  iato 
lay  tihe  fenndatkm  stone  of  a  new 
poWcn  HGre — a  millennium  surpassing 
ail  that  fabulist,  poet,  philosopher,  or 
prophet  has  predicted,  or  Qpnceived 
m  the  wildest  frenzies  of  enthusiasm, 
or  under  the  most  powerful  and  hap> 
py  inspiration. 

Mr.  Owen  told  the  meeting  he 
Iivt'd  for  the  world ;  that  whatever 
fortune  he  had  he  had  used  it  for  the 
world ;  and  that  all  which  fae  had  et:- 
pended  on  tile. world,  he  had  spent 
without  regret.  We  may  therefore 
look  for  the  records  of  this  gentle- 
man's benevolence  in  every  state, 
cit^,  villa^,  or  hamlet,  which  he  has 
visited.  Bttt  where  is  the  prisoner 
vrhom  he  has  rescued  from  his  dun- 
geon? Where  is  the  captive  that  he 
has  ran&omed  ?   Where  are  the  hun- 

Sry  that  he  has  fed,  the  nailed  that 
e  has  clothed,  Ihe  sick  to  whom 
he  has  ministered  ?  Mr.  Owen  may 
reply,  liis  ritorts  have  all  been  upon 
a  large  scale,  they  have  been  spread 
over  the  world ;  that  he  ha^s  spent 
his  ibrtone,  and  employed  his  time 
and  abilities  in  attempts  to  remove 
superstition'-^the  pviiicipal  if  not 
the  sole  impediment  to  universal  il- 
lumination and  haj)pirn'^s — that  he 
has  been  servingmankiud  in  the  must 
eomprAensive  mamier— -tiiat  he  haa 
not  dissipBtwi  his  energies  in  insu- 
lated attempts  to  benefit  individuals  ; 

bat  that  he  has  hitiierto  ki|)t  Steadily 
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in  Ills  e]F«  whole  teiitjr  of  wmu 
He  has  spent  fbvii  tfaeusand  poaiide 

in  puffing  hb  schemes  in  the  news- 
papers ;  hut  m  thp«e  stcbemes,  though 
practical,  have  not  been  reduced  to 
practice,  the  good  of  his  efforts  is 
to  come ;  end  as  he  openly  anywe  he 
can  do  no  good  till  religion,  as  hither- 
to taught  in  the  '\V(>rl<;!,  hns  been  hn- 
nished  from  the  t  arth,  ages,  or  mil- 
lions ul  age^j,  lua^'  intervene  before  a 
ebgle  indWidoal  m  this  dietrMted  or 
miserable  world  can  be  me  I  nil  d  and 
cheered  with  a  solitary  ray  of  the 
sun  of  philanthropy  that  arose  at 
New  Lanark,  m  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turv  of  the  Christian  era. 

In  theee  leeMrke  I  h«ve  no  per- 
sonaJ  feeling  agenet  Mr.  Owe^ 
whom  I  regard  as  a  weak,  wrll-mean- 
ing,  crazy  enthusiast,  that  would  do 
^od,  if  he  knew  how  to  set  about 
It;  bat  hie  e|iinione  being  so  mfaed 
up,  or  imfher  identified  wtth  hiitteelt 
it  is  necessary,  in  attaclcing  them,  to 
divest  them  of  all  extmneous  merit, 
to  detach  them  aa  much  as  possible 
frcMn  himself,  and  to  consider  them 
nbo  in  their  peaotioal  operetion  on 
his  efforts.  Besides,  it  is  the  coarM 
which  Mr.  Owen  hinr^elf  pursiio^ 
in  attacking?  Chfi'-itianity.  whirli  he 
classes  with  aii  the  impure  and  de- 
grading superetitione  fhet  have  ever 
appeerad  in  the  world ;  and  it  wae 
the  course  which  he  pursued  in  his 
discourse  or  sermon,  on  the  His- 
advaiitages  of  reiiLMous  instruction 
in  all  present  exisuug  forms,  deli- 
vered on  Wednesday.  Mth  October^ 
1830,  at  the  London  Tmin. 

I  have  read  it  '^omowherc,  thnt  if 
you  attack  a  man  lu  his  character, 
principles,  or  conduct,  yet  if  you  do 
not  name  him,  ihe  attack  is  miper- 
aonaL  Hue*  Iconftee,  leamotaee} 
nor  can  I  see  either  sin  or  impro- 
priety in  naming^  a  person  when  you 
assail  his  opinions;  nay,  I  am  con- 
vinced it  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to 
the  individaal  and  to  the  poblic,  te 
weigh  before  we  admit  his  lofty  pre- 
tension"  to  he  received  and  hailed  as 
the  illuminator  and  liberator  of  a 
benighted,  enthralled  universe.  Does 
Mr*  Owen  surpass  every  man  in 
tfvery  and  eoniitry  in  ooouMn 
•ense,  in  reach  end  loree  of  iwdaF* 
standing,  in  informfition  and  re- 
search, in  zeal  and  benevolence,  in 
honesty  and  mental  independence,  in 
iM.of  tntSk  mA  hi  km  of  hie 


Uad»  01  loMwledge  of  liiefatnre  and 
adenoe,  in  natnral  endawmeDti  and 

liberal  acquirements  ?  unless  this  be 
the  case,  lie  may  ))e  wrontr.  nnd  some 
other  man  who  does  not  thinlc  with 
him  may  be  right;  he  may,  as  all 
hie  predeoeMore  hi  tiw  woik  of  pfaiU 
anthropy,  be  wrong;  be  a  Mind 
pnific :  he  mnv  have  mistaken  his 
own  vain  imaginations  for  the  truth  ; 
~-he  may  be  as  far  from  the  right 
way  as  any  man  that  ewer  lived. 
What  evidence  has  the  puhlic,  that 
Mr.  Owen  is  right,  infallibly  right, 
and  that  all  who  are  not  of  his  opinion 
are  wrong  ?    They  have  Mr.  Owen's 
testimony,  to  be  sure ;  and  that  is  a 
thing  of  no  ordinary  Iciiid.  Hehaetoid 
tiie  public  that  he  is  right,  ead  that 
all  who  think  differently  arc  wrong. 
• — His  pretensions,  rnrirrover,  have 
been  weighed  in  the  scales  of  cock* 
neyism,  and  have  bam  aeceitained 
to  he  ftill  vreight;  of  which  the  cock- 
neys, the  beet  iitformed  animals,  and 
the  be«?t  jutle^eg  of  truth  in  thr  uni- 
verse, express,  at  all  Mr.  Owen's 
meetings,  their  unfeigned  assent  and 
ooneent,  by  rapping,  clapping,  endU 
iog»  hmghing,  shouting,  and  vocifer* 
ation,  to  cheer  him  on  his  way  to- 
wards the  emancipation  nnd  regene- 
ration of  the  world,  and  by  bawling 
and  noise  to  pravcnt  men  of  diflerent 
viewa  froae  expreasmg  their  senti* 
ments,  and  unmasking  the  sophie- 
try  and  pretensions  of  their  idol. 

Let  us  look  at  this  matter  in  an- 
other light.  It  is  a  doctrine  taught  by 
Mr.  OwHi,  whiflh  wae  alee  brottglit 
forward  at  the  meeting,  that  man  is 
not  accountable  for  his  belief;  that 
his  belief  is  the  result  of  his  opi- 
nions; and  that  his  opinions  are  the 
result  of  phyeieal  ori^Bkatlon.  All 
the  optnlone  of  men  on  every  eiAfeet 
are*  according  to  this  theory,  tiie  re- 
sult of  physical  orprnnization.  Now 
who  gave  man  hi^  phvf^iral  organiza- 
tion, wai»  it  nut  Uie  author ul  his  being? 

if-aman'b  optnione  on  any  ealir|cet 

are  WTOttg,  it  is  no  fault  of  hie ;  the 

fault  lies  with  tho  author  of  his  na- 
ture. If  the  qualities  of  moral  good 
or  evil  do  not  belong  to  a  man's  be- 
lief, they  do  not  belong  to  a  man'a 
IhDtegfala;  they  cannot  belong  to  n 
man's  organization  without  involving 
in  nil  the  hkme  the  former  of  this 
organization  ;  tor  it  the  machine  does 
not  go  accurately,  it  is  the  fault  of 

the  Mtar  f  Md  If  One  ii  M  eidl  hi 
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ttoii|^t»  tiiere'can  be  no  evil  in  bo- 
dily action,  of  whidi  diooghts  are  die 

index,  the  ex|>rF>->-ion,  and  the  ca^iae. 
Whatever  Mr.  Osven's  thoughts  are 
or  the  iUuminatioa  of  his  mind,  it  is 
all  the  result  of  physical  oiganixa- 
tioD.   He  is  the  oiilf  perfect  ma* 
chine  that  ever  has  been  constructed 
since  tlie  hcirinning;  of  the  world. 
"Why  the  autlior  of  nature  has  not 
leen  it  [)roper  tu  presentto^  world 
such  a  machiue  beforie,  must,  I  ima- 
gine»  be  classed  among  the  inscrut- 
able arcana  or  ravsteries  int<i  wiiich 
mortals  aie  not  permitted  to  l(jok. 
As  all  thoughts  are  the  result  of  or- 
ganization, and  as  all  the  errors  and 
delusions  in  the  world  are  thou2;hts, 
and  liMvehad  their  oriirln  in  thou'j^ht, 
theri?tore  physical  organization  is  the 
fountain  of  all  errors  and  delusions ; 
and  how  this  evil  can  be  remedied 
without  changing  the  organization  I 
leave  to  the  astounding  intellectof  Air, 
Owen  to  explain.    It  appears  to  me, 
that  if  Mr.  Owen  would  do  his  work 
efficiently,  he  should  begin  with  cor- 
recting the  evil  at  the  fountain  head; 
be  should  begin  with  the  j)hy.sical  or- 
ganization, and  instruct  the  autlior  of 
nature  in  the  construction  of  jierfect 
machines  ;  for  if  the  organization  is 
not  changed,  tiie  Oughts  cannot  be 
changed,  the  belief  cannot  be  changed} 
the  actions  of  man  cannot  be  changed. 
Whether  Mr, Owen  means  to  set  about 
the  re-constructinn  of  the  phyj^ical 
organization  of  man,  I  do  not  know ; 
though  I  think  he  hinted  at  something 
of  this  kind  when  he  spoke  of  making 
man  in  histhnuirhts,  feclint^s,  propen- 
sities^, oiifl  dcriires,  tratv^parent  as  crys- 
tal. One  tiling  is  certain,  inMr.Owen's 
theory ;  while  the  organization  con- 
tinues the  same,  no  improvement  can 
be  made  till  it  is  re-constructed  and 
adapted  to  a  new  and  perfect  order 
of  things,  such  as  Mr.  Owen  is  anx- 
ious to  realize;  the  world  must  go 
on  as  hitherto,  a  depraved  organiza* 
tion  being  the  only  impediment,  and 
one  that  is  invincible  to  tiniversal 
illumifiatioti  and  jierl'ect  ha))i);ae.'>s. 
—Mr.  Owen  lays  the  blame  of  all 
moral  physical  evils  to  the  ^arge  of 
religion,  hut  then  religion  resolves 
itself  into  thought,  and  thoi^ht  re* 
solves  itself  into  oriranization,  and 
organization  into  the  contrivance  and 
design  of  the  great  first,  cause.  Docs 
Mr.  Owen  think  he  could  instruct 
Uim  that  is  infinite  in  wisdom^  or 


that  he  could  have 'made  man  bet- 
ter than  the  Creator  of  all  things? 

— If  organization  be  the  measure  of 
■what  the  faculties  of  man  can  crive 
out,  iL  luuot  also  be  the  mea&ure  of 
what  they  can  take  in ;  so  that  by 
education  a  man  can  be  neither  bet- 
ter nor  worse.  His  thoughts  will 
always  be  as  his  omani/.ation.  What 

0 

is  education,  but  tlie  thoughts  of  some 
one  reduced  to  practice?  It  must, 
therefore,  be  the  result  of  physical 
organization  ;  and  if  the  thoughts  of 

one  man  be  disordered  for  a  time  by 
the  thoudits  of  another,  they  must 
recover  again  naturally  and  invo- 
luntarily their  former  standing,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  organization* 
If  all  thought  oriiiinate  in  orcrantza- 
tion,  tben  every  mode  of  religion 
must  have  its  origin  in  the  same 
source,  and  this  source  is  divine,  as 
God  is  the  author  of  organization. 
TTicrcfore  religion,  by  the  theory  of 
Mr.  Owen,  in  all  its  forms,  must 
be  divine  in  its  origin.    Both  these 
tlimgs  caunot  stand  :  that  religion  is 
tiie  source  of  all  evil,  .and  that  or- 
ganization is  the  source,  fount,  and 
t^^te  of  all  thought,  unless  religion 
itself  is  resolved  into  orf;ani7.at!on. 
I  have  hitherto  reasoned  on  tiiis  sub- 
ject, on  the  assumption  of  Mr.  Owen 
as  to  the  omnipotence  of  organiza- 
tion over  thought,  and  of  thou|^t 
over  belief.    I  now  call  in  question 
that  assumption,  and  maintain,  that 
man  IS  accountable  for  his  thoughts 
and  his  belief,  as  it  is  in  the  power 
of  man  to  conform  his  thoughts  to 
the  truth  hy  inquiry,  re^cnrch,  and 
examination.    It  is  as  much  in  the 
power  of  man  to  alter  his  thoughts 
on  religion  as  on  any  otiier  subject, 
and  by  the  very  ^me  process-^ 
careful  examination  of  fact.s.  Is  not 
religion  founded  on  facts  ?  and  are 
not  these  tact?^  as  su^ceplible  of  in- 
quiry lis  any  fact  in  nature  r  May  not 
a  jun'  err  criminally  in  their  opi- 
nion of  the  £uilt  or  innocence  of  a  de- 
fendant :  May  not  an  areountant  err 
criminally  in  liis  calculatiuii?  ?  May 
not  a  servant  err  criminaiiy  in  his  con- 
ceptions of  his  master's  orders  f  And 
where  does  the  criminality  in  these 
cases  lie,  but  in  indolence,  careless-. 
nesH,  inattention,  apathy,  or  con- 
tempt ?    If  a  man's  thoughts  on  reli- 
gion are  not  conformed  to  the  truth, 
and  if  this  want  of  conformity  be  ow- 
ing to  his  not  fttmining  the  tcutl^ 
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to  bia  disregard  uf  truth*  to  his 
aventoQ  to  t£e  troth*  to  hiB  enmity 
to  the  truth,  to  his  life  not  being  in 
accordance  with  the  truth,  or  to  self- 
sufficiency  or  self-conc  i  it,  then  is  the 
disconformity  of  hia  tJiougUts  to  the 
truth  culpable,  censurable,  and  pu- 
nishable. Mr.  Owen  says,  there  is  no 
merit  in  believing,  or  demerit  in  disbe- 
lieving. This  is  true  on  his  theory  of 
organization,  but  untnic  if  a  man's 
thougijts  may  be  approximated  to  the 
truth  by  inquiry ;  and  that  thought 
is  susceptible  of  change  by  inquiry  is 
a  fact  unquestionable.   Even  on  ^Tr. 
Owen's  theory,  there  is  as  uinrh  cri- 
minality or  iunocenrc,  merit  or  <lc- 
mcrit,  in  belief  or  disbelief,  as  in  any 
act  whatever.  If  all  be  the  result  of 
orgaaization,  there  is  neither  good 
nor  evil,  virtue  nor  vice,  in  the  world ; 
inasmuch  as  whatever  is  the  result  of 
organization  is  chargeable  on  the 
Creator.  Such  arc  the  legitimate  con- 
sequences of  this  absurd  and  irrational 
theory.  One  should  hardly  have  con- 
ceived it  possible  for  the  great  ilh  - 
minator  to  fall  into  such  notorious  tjr- 
rors.  All  religion,  said  Mr.  Owen,  is 
opposed  to  sea^e,  that  it.,  the  senses  of 
man.   Religion  is  not  only  different 
from  but  contrary  to  what  meets  the 
senses  ;  as  if  religion  required  men  to 
believe,  that  the  same  things  were 
altogether  opposite  to  what  they  ap- 
pear to  the  senses ;  as  much  so  as  if 
ne  must  believe,  that  what  was  tan- 
gible were  intangible,  or  wh;\t  i>  vi . 
sible  were  invisible,  or  what  is  hard 
were  ■>n\\,  or  that  what  appears  to 
the  eye  as  a  wul'er,  and  tastes  as  dough, 
-were' a  real  man.  I  undertake  the  de- 
fence of  no  religion  but  what  is  re- 
vealed in  tlie  Word  of  God,  which  re- 
ligion teaches  nothing  opposed  to  the 
senses.  Let  Mr.  Owen,  if  he  can,  lay 
his  hand  on  one  fact  in  the  Bible 
which  is  contradicted  hy  the  senses. 
C'hristianity,  as  taught  in  the  Bible, 
is  built  on  facts  addressed  to  the 
.senses — of  which  any  man  could  form 
an  accurate  opinion  by  his  senses.  Is 
not  revealed  religion  bottomed  on  two 
things^  miracles  and  prophecy  i  Mi- 
racles, it  has  been  said,  are  opposed  to 
the  !fpn9P9.    But  to  whose  senses  are 
they  opp(jsed  ?  Were  tliey  opposed  to 
tlie  senses  of  those  who  have  witnessetl 
them  ?  or  are  they  opposed  to  the  sen* 
ses  of  those  whodid  not  exist  till  ages 
after  they  were  performed  ?  Did  those 
in  whose  presence  miracles  are  record* 
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ed  to  have  been  wrought,  not  see  these 
miracles  ?  Did  they  not  see  the  dead 

raised,  the  eyes  of  the  blind  opened, 
the  lame  leap  as  a  hart,  and  hear  the 
tongue  of  the  dr.mb  smg  for  joy?  If 
they  saw  these  things,  then  they  were 
not  opposed  to  their  senses.  But  it 
may  be  said,  we  do  not  see  them. 
I  )oes  it  then  follow,  that  nothing  ever 
has  existed  but  what  we  have  seen  ? 
Are  our  senses  the  measure  of  all 
possible  existences; — But  miracles 
are  opposed  to  the  laws  of  nature.  To 
whtdi  I  answer,  if  nothing  could  hap- 
pen but  according  to,  or  as  the  rj^sult 
of,  some  law  of  nature,  then  there 
could  be  no  miracles. — But  what  is  a 
law  of  nature,  but  a  mode  in  which 
the  Deity  acts?  Now,  if  he  acts  In ' 
one  mode,  does  it  follow  that  he  can- 
not act  in  an  opposite  mode,  or  that 
he  can  act  only  in  one  mode  ?  If,  by 
one  law  of  nature,  iron  sinks  in  wa- 
ter, what  is  there  to  hinder  the  same 
Being,  who  made  the  law  of  gravity, 
to  suspend  that  law,  or  to  cause  the 
iron  to  swim  ?  Are  \hese  tv\'o  modes  of 
action  contradictory  ?  Are  thpy  such 
as  cuuld  not  be  performed  by  the  same 
power  ?  And  are  they  not  both  com- 

Ktible  with  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
)\tf}  Suppose  a  person,  who  hlid 
never  seen  the  application  of  steam  to 
machinery,  were  to  say,  "  I  cannot  be- 
lieve in  it,  it  is  contrai  y  to  my  senses." 
Contrary  to  your  senses  it  b  not.  It 
is  somethmg  which  you  have  not  seen, 
but  it  is  uncontradicted  by  any  fact 
that  ever  fell  under  yonr  observation. 
— In  like  manner,  were  a  person  to 
deny  that  iron  could,  by  miracle,  be 
made  to  swim : — ^He  might  say,  "  I 
have  never  seen  it.  Any  time  that  I 
have  seen  it  unsupported  in  water,  it 
has  sunk."  True,  it  has — but  that 
has  been  by  the  operation  of  the  law 
of  gravity.  But  when  we  say  that 
iron  was  made  to  swim,  we  ao  not 
say  it  was  by  the  law  of  gravity,  or  - 
by  the  ordinary  or  common  laws  of 
rritnrc.  hut  by  the  suspension  of  the 
law  ot  gravity.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
contrary  to  sense  to  say,  that  iron 
was  made  to  swim  by  the  law  of  gra- 
vity; but  not  contrary  to  sense  to 
say,  it  was  made  to  swim  by  a  sus- 
pension of  that  law. 

Another  class  of  facts,  on  which  re- 
vealed religion  is  based,  are  those 
which  have  been,  and  still  are,  the 
subjects  of  prophecy.  Many  of  these 
liwrts  are  already  matters  of  histor>  ; 
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and  some  of  them  are  matters  of  ob- 
servation and  every-day  experience — 
such  as  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews, 
and  their  continuing  a  separate  peo- 
ple, dwelling  alone,  and  not  reckoned 
with  the  nations ;  becoming  a  curse, 
a  bye-word,  and  a  reproach,  in  all 
countries  to  which  they  have  been 
driven.  Even  the  religion  of  nature,  of 
which  Mr.  Owen  is  the  minister  and 
interpreter,  is  not  opposed  to  the 
truths  of  divine  revelation.  Bishop 
Butler  has  shewn,  in  his  "  Analogy 
between  Natural  and  Revealed  Reli- 
gion," a  beautiful  and  striking  co- 
incidence and  harmony  between  the 
laws  of  nature  and  the  doctrines  of 
revealed  religion  ;  the  one  illustrating 
and  corroborating  the  other,  without 
the  slightest  jarring,  inconsistency, 
or  incongruity — indicating  a  common 
origin  and  author. 

To  religion  Mr.  Owen  referred  all 
the  ills  of  human  existence.  Now,  a 
religion  must  produce  evil — that  is, 
vice,  ignorance,  misery,  poverty,  des- 
titution, and  crime — through  the  ope- 
ration of  its  principles,  precepts,  and 
the  examples  which  it  holds  up  to 
imitation.  What,  then,  is  the  prin- 
ciple, precept,  or  example,  recorded 
for  imitation  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
to  which  evil,  either  moral  or  physi- 
cal, can  be  traced  ?  Let  Mr.  Owen, 
if  he  can,  mention  one  principle,  or 
one  precept,  or  one  model  of  virtuous 
conduct  in  the  Scriptures,  to  which 
evil  can  be  traced.  He  holds  reveal- 
ed religion  to  be  a  discipline  of  impu- 
rity, vice,  and  crime ;  let  him  deduce 
his  conclusions  logically  and  consist- 
ently from  tlie  principles  of  revealed 
truth,  instead  of  dealing  in  declama- 
tion, general  assertions,  vulgar  invec- 
tive, and  scurrilous  abuse.  The  prin- 
ciple of  love  to  God  and  man  runs 
through  the  whole  of  divine  revela- 
tion ;  and  all  the  virtues,  all  tlie 
dispositions  and  actions  which  it  in- 
culcates, are  but  so  many  forms 
of  this  great  principle.  Can  Mr. 
Owen  point  to  any  injunction  in 
scripture  incompatible  with  this 
principle  ?  He  had  even  the  au- 
dacity to  assert  that  religion  incul- 
cated vice.  What,  then,  is  the  vice 
taught  in  the  Bible  ?  Men,  he  said, 
were  taught  to  hate  one  another. 
Where  is  that  taught  ?  Does  not  the 
word  of  God  teach  us  to  love  our 
enemies,  to  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  us,  to  pray  for  them  that  des- 


pitefullyuse  us  and  persecute  us?  Are 
we  not  taught  to  ask  forgiveness  of 
God  as  we  forgive  others  ?  and  to  re- 
turn to  no  man  evil  for  evil,  but,  on 
the  contrary',  blessing?  If  any  teach 
persecution  and  hatred,  neither  i>er- 
secution  nor  hatred  are  taught  in  the 
Bible.  The  religion  which  it  teaches 
is  one  of  universal  charity.  We  are 
not,  indeed,  taught  to  regard  virtue 
and  vice  with  the  same  feelings ;  to 
hold  them  as  of  equal  value,  and 
worthy  of  the  same  esteem.  Neither 
are  we  taught  to  entertain  the  same 
respect  for  the  vicious  and  the  virtu- 
ous. We  owe  the  worthless  not  es- 
teem, but  compassion  ;  not  approba- 
tion, but  pity  ;  and  we  owe  to  vice,  in 
every  A)rm,  abhorrence  and  aversion. 

Mr.  Owen  ridiculed  the  idea  of  man 
being  either  virtuous  or  vicious  for 
his  belief  or  disbelief,  as  if  the  one 
and  the  other  had  no  connexion  with 
the  state  of  the  heart  or  the  character 
of  a  man's  actions.  If  a  man  reject 
the  truth,  because  the  truth  condemns 
his  conduct ;  because  it  demands  the 
abandonment  of  immoral  practices; 
then  disbelief  cannot  be  regarded  but 
as  odious  and  detestable ;  while  the 
unbeliever,  through  enmity  to  God, 
or  opposition  to  his  will,  must  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  the  virtuous  any  thing 
but  an  object  of  esteem.  And,  on  the 
contrary,  if  belief  be  inseparable  from 
virtuous  thought,  feeling,  and  action, 
and  if  it  be  actually  the  source,  the 
spring,  and  principle  of  universal 
charity,  of  love  to  God  and  man, 
then  it  must  be  an  object  of  the 
hi'jfhest  esteem,  in  which  esteem  the 
faithful  have  a  right  to  participate. 

A  community  of  goods,  in  which 
there  will  be  no  private  property,  Mr. 
Owen  informed  the  company,  waa 
to  be  a  feature  of  his  new  system. 
— .\  natural  consequence  of  a  com- 
munity of  goods,  as  men  are  now 
constituted,  would  be  a  relaxation  of 
the  springs  of  human  exertion ;  the 
fear  of  want,  a  desire  of  improving 
our  condition,  and  security  for  the 
exclusive  disposal  of  our  labour,  be- 
ing the  chief  incentives  to  industry. 
Who  would  labour  if  he  might  have 
his  wants  supplied  without  any  care 
or  exertion  on  his  part  ?  Who  would 
think  of  surpassing  others  in  skill, 
invention,  and  application,  if  the  fruit 
of  all  his  toil  were  to  be  divided  equally 
among  all  the  indolent,  vicious,  and 
abandoned?  or  were  no  increa&e  of 
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happiness,  comfort,  or  respectability 
to  aocnie  fit>iii  the  se^kms  discharge 
of  hu  daty,  from  enterprize,  pene> 

verance,  and  sacceasfUl  es^oa? — 
These  objections  to  n  community  of 
goodd,  Mr.  Owen  meets  with  a  de- 
daratioii,  that,  under  the  new  order  of 
tiungs  vtiich  he  it  to  intiodiioe,  idl 
men  will  be  peilbct  in  virtue,  eftdi 
stralninjr,  apart  from  all  selfish  views, 
his  powers  and  faculties  for  the  neal 
of  the  whole  community  of  man. — 
•This  ptrfeotion  of  TirtoA  is  to  remit 
from  stripping  man  of  all  relagion  as 
it  has  hitherto  been  taught,  and 
teaching  him,  under  Mr.  Owcn'tdlF- 
rection,  the  reliqion  of  nature. 
'  Uis  religion,  m  all  ita  parts,  Mr. 
<>«w  ii  to  ravtal  to  the  wofld  in  his 
next  public  exhibition.  Tbe  idigion 
of  nntiiT'c,  if  consistinff,  as  is  ccnc- 
rally  understood,  in  the  explication 
and  application  of  the  laws  of  the 
va^fmnk,"  might,  one  ehoold  haTe 
liiongh^  have  been  diaeomcdhy  Hie 
researches  of  the  sages  of  ancient  and 
modern  times.  But  ail  sages,  phUo- 
sopherb,  st.iti  sim  n,  divines,  and  le- 
giilatorti,  are  perfect  fools  compared 
to  Mr.  Owen.  Hit  head,  of  au  the 
heads  that  ever  have  beeen  formed,  is 
perfect  in  its  organization  :  hence  he 
is  such  a  prodigy  of  intelligence.  As 
he  is  acquamted  with  his  new  reli- 
gion, and  most  be  supposed  to  be  un- 
der its  complete  influence,  he  is  no 
doubt  as  perfect  in  virtue  as  he  is  in 

•  intellect— -a  nonpareil,  to  which  there 
is  not  on  earth  any  thing  par  aut 
aimile,  equal  or  similar.  I  had  ai- 
noet  said  there  is  not  any  who  haa  a 
spark  of  intelligenee*  or  n  single  grain 

•  ofunderstandineorcoTTinK)n  ;*ense,but 
himself ;  but  in  this  1  am  c  hcrked  by 
Mr.  Owen's  own  statement,  that  all 
ittteUigent  men  had  adopted  his  views ; 
that  all  who  had  raad,  hcani,  and  in- 
wardly digested  his  doctrines,  were 
wise  and  enlightened  ;  but  that  all 
Were  fools  t>esides  !  Such  n  statement 

•  is  certainly  highly  creditable  to  the 
.wisest,  'the  best,  and  the  most  en- 
lightened man  that  ever  appeared 
ou  the  stage  tifliunuin  life.    In  con- 
clusion, 1  may  just  notice  that  Mr. 


Owen  mformed  the  company  that 
in  Us  new  world,  or  new  order  of 
things,  they  should  neither  marry 

nor  be  given  in  marriage.  The 

company  naturally  ronrludcd  there 
was  to  ho  a  promiscuous  intprcoiir'^e 
— a  cutmuuuity  of  women  as  well  us 

a  eommnmty  of  goods.  But  Mr. 
Owen  imme^ately  set  them  right  in 

this  matter,  by  telling  them  tliat  the 
union  of  the  sexes  wnuld  be  in  ail 
cases  the  union  of  the  purest  affec- 
tion. Affection,  he  said,  constititfed 
4he  only  true  and  natornl  marriage  ( 
•and  that  when  affection  ceased,  mar- 
riage ceased.  Of  course  Tnen  should 
leave  their  wives  when  they  cease  to 
be  objects  of  atiection,  Mr.  Owen, 
with  his  chaTaiteristic  candonr  and 
discernment,  asraied  the  company 
that  marriages  without  affection, 
were  in  al!  ca<5p<^  the  effect  of  priest- 
craft, although  ail  the  world  hai% 
hithoto  tiio^t  that  prieHa  had 
little  to  do  with  marriages,  eroept 
performing  the  mere  ceremonial. 
— ^This  is,  no  doubt,  another  great 
discovery  !  Need  the  reader  be  in- 
formed that  these  details  were  lis- 
tened to  with  wonder,  admiration, 
and  delight,  by  an  immense  crowd  of 
cockneys,  and  even  hy  latiir^,  who 
cheered  tho  philantliiopi-t  through 
his  lecture  with  violent  clapping,  and 
all  the  usual  dononstrations  of  ap- 
>  planse.  It  may  jnst  be  stated,  that 
of  the  company  the  minority  were 
ladies,  as  ladies  in  peneral  are  foolish 
enough  to  believe  the  lill>le,  in  pre- 
ference to  Mr.  Ov^eu,  and  to  embrace 
the  religion  of  the  Son  of  God,  in 
preference  to  the  religion  of  the 
philanthropist  of  New  Lanark  ! — 
Men,  says  Mr.  Burke,  are  in  gene- 
ral right  in  their  feelings.  To  which 
I  may  add,  that  as  women  have  more 
Mingfhain  men,  thdr  sense  of  wluit 
is  wrong  must  be  more  acnte.  AM 
to  say  the  truth  of  the  ladies  present 
at  the  meeting  (if  ladies  they  may  be 
called,)  they  seemed  to  be  rather  of 
the  maacnlhie  than  linBsinine  gender. 

TmoPHiuis. 
.  Jb  Olit^  Ynrlce,  Stq, 
4rc.  Sfc,  Sfc. 
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STRANOB  LBTTBR  OF  A  LUNATIC. 

TO  MB.  J  AMU  BOOe,  OF  MOOMT  BBIfaBB. 

Snr;— you  seem  to  have  been  ceived  that  he  was  doing  the  same 

born  lor  the  purpos^c  of  colltctinti;  all  with  n  srard  to  me,    A  gentleman  on 

the  whimsical  aud  romantic  stories  his  Ici  1  hand,  asked  his  name,  that  he 

of  this  country,  I  haw  taken  the  might  drink  to  their  better  aa^oatnt* 

liuicy  of  sending  you  an  account  of  a  ance.    "  Beatman,  sir/'  eaid  tha 

most  painful  and  unaccountable  one  other:  "  James  Beatman, younger,  of 

tiiat  haj)pened  to  ni\  j>ell",  and  at  the  Drumloning,  at  your  t^ervice  ;  one 

same  lime  leave  y\>u.  at  liberty  to  who  will  never  fail  a  incnd  at  a 

'  make  what  use  of  it  you  i^ease.  An  dbeerful  glass." 

eifhuDationoftha  circumstances  from  "I  deny  the  premises,  principle 

you  wou Id  give  me  great  sattsfaction.  and  proposition,''  cried  I,  springing 

JLast  summer  in  June,  I  happened  up  attd  smiting  the  table  with  my 

to  be  in  Kdinburgb,  and  walking  very  closed  hand.     *'  James  Beatman, 

early  on  the  Caslle  Hill  one  luorning,  younger,  of  Drunilouiug,  you  canned 

I  perceived  a  stnmoe  looking  figure  be.   1  am  he.   I  am  the  rigki  Jaines 

of  an  old  man  watcning  all  my  mo*  Bealman,  and  I  appeal  to  the  parish 

tions,  a.H  if  anxious  to  introduce  him-  registers,  to  witnesses  innumerabk^ 

aelf  to  me,  yet  still  kej)t  at  the  sr.t.u'  to 

distance.    I  becktJiud  him  on,  ^viiicli  "Stop,  stop,  my  dear  fellow," 

he  came  waddling  briskjy  up,  and  cried  he,  "  this  is  no  place  to  settle 

taking  an  elegant  gold  snun-box,  set  a  matter  of  sodh  moment  as  th^  I 

with  jewels,  from  his  pocket,  be  of-  suppose  all  present  are  quite  satisfied 

fered  me  a  pinch.    I  accepted  of  it  with  regard  to  the  premises;  let  us 

most  readily,  and  then  without  i:«j)eak-  therefore  drop  the  subject,  if  yoU 

ing  a  word,  he  took  his  box.  again,  please." 

thrust  it  into  hb  pockets  and  went  "  O  yes,  yes,  drop  the  dbpute!'* 

away  chuckling  ana  landing  in  per-  resounded  from  ev^  part  of  the 

feet  ecstasy.    He  was  even  so  over-  table.    No  more  was  said  abt)ut  this 

joyed,  that,  in  hobblinp:  down  the  strange  coincidence  ;  but  I  remarked, 

platform,  lie  would  luap  from  the  that  no  one  present  knew  the  geutlc- 

ground,  clap  his  hands  on  lus  loins,  man,  exceuting  those  who  toSt  him 

and  laugh  immoderately.  for  me.  I  neardthem  addressing  him 

"  The  devil  I  am  sure  is  in  that  oflen  regarding  my  family  and  affairs, 

body,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  What  does  and  I  really  thought  the  fellow  an- 

he  mean?    Let  me  see.    I  wish  I  swered  as  sensibly  and  as  much  to  tiic 

may  be  well  enough !  I  feel  very  point  as  1  could  have  done  for  my 

rear  since  I  took  that  snuff  of  his."  life,  and  began  eerionsl^r  to  doubt 

stood  there  I  do  not  know  how  which  of  us  was  the  rigki  Jamca 

long,  like  one  who  had  been  knocked  Beatmnn. 

on  tlie  head,  until  I  thoiurbt  I  saw  "We  drank  long  and  deep,  for  the 

the  body  ueering  at  me  I'l  um  a  shady  sortg  and  the  glass  went  round,  and 

place  in  me  rock*   I  hasted  to  htm  $  the  greatest  hUarity  prevaUed ;  but 

but  on  going  up,  I  found  myself  at  length  the  gentleman  at  the  head 

standing  there.     Yes,  sir,  myself,  of  the  table  proposed  calling  the  bill. 

My  own  likeness  in  even"  respect.    I  nt  the  «Rme  time  remarking,  that 

was  turned  to  a  rigid  statue  at  once,  we  t^iiouki  find  it  a  swinging  one. 

but  the  unaccountable  being  went  "  George,  bnag  ihe  bill,  that  we  may 

downthe  hill  convulsed  with  hmghter.  see  what  is  to  pay." 

I  felt  very  uncomfortable  all  that  "  All's  paid,  sir." 

day,  and  at  night  having  adjourned  "  All  paid  ?    You  are  dreamin|^ 

from  the  theatre  with  a  party  to  a  George,  or  <!ruuk.    There  hn<  not  a 

celebrated  tavern  well  known  to  you,  farthing  been  paid  by  any  ot  us  heie." 

judge  of  my  astoniahmiBit  when  I  *'l  assure  yon  airs  paid,  howenrer, 

saw  another  me  sitting  at  the  other  sir.  And  there's  sa  of  daret  to  come 

end  of  the  table.  1  was  struck  speech-  in,  and  three  Glcn-Livat." 

less,  and  beg;ui  to  watch  this  unac-  *'  Come,  George,  let  us  understand 

countable  fellow's  motions,  and  per-  one  another.   Do  you  per«»i2>t  m  aft- 
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sertiog  that  uur  biil  is  pofiitively 

'*  Yeg,  certAialy,  sir.** 

"  By  whom  then  ?" 

"  By  this  good  gentleman  here, 
tapping  me  ou  the  shoulder." 
,  **  Oh,  Mr.  Beatman,  that's  un- 
fkirl  Tliafs  unfiur!  You  have  taken 
ua  at  a  disadvantage.  But  it  ia  ao  like 
yourself!" 

"  Is  it,  gentlemen  ?  Is  it  indeed  so 
like  myaelf  ?  Tm  aorry  for  it  then ; 
rU  take  a  bet  yon  raaeal  is  the  right 
James  Beatman  after  all.  For,  upon 
the  word  and  honour  of  a  gentleman^ 
I  did  not  pay  the  bill.  No,  not  a 
'  farthing  of  it." 

*'  Gie  awer,  lad,  an'  Imud  tlie  dai't 
tongue  o*  thee/'  cried  a  countryman 
from  the  other  end  of  the  table. 
"  Ye  hap  rouckle  to  flee  intil  a  rnpp 
abuut.  I  think  tlie  heat  thing  ye  can 
do  to  oblige  us  a'»  will  be  to  pouch 
the  affront;  or  I  sal  take  it  aff  thee 
bead  for  half  a  mutchkin ;  for  I  ken 
thou  \yast  out  twice,  and  stayed  a 
gay  bitty  while  baith  times.  Thou*rt 
fou.    Count  the  siller,  laiL" 

This  speech  set  them  in  a  roai  of 
laughter,  and»  convinced  that  the 
countryman  was  right,  and  that  I, 
their  liberal  entertainer,  was  quite 
drunk,  tlifv  all  rose  .<^iniultanc'OUt»iy, 
and  wishing  me  a  good  night,  left 
me  haranguing  them  on  the  Multf  of 
the  \vaiter*8  statement. 

The  next  morning  I  intended  to 
have  gone  with  the  Stirling  morninp; 
coaich,  but  airiviiig  a  few  minutes 
too  late,  I  went  into  the  ulhce,  and 
began  abusuig  the  bock-keeper  for 
letting  the  eaadk  go  off  too  soon. 
"  No,  no,  sir,  ynu  wrong:  me,"  said 
he  ;  "  the  coach  btnrtrd  at  the  very 
uuuute.  But  as  yutt  had  not  arrived, 
another  took,  your  place,  and  here  ia 
your  money  again." 

"  The  devil  it  is,"  said  I ;  "why,  air. 
I  gave  you  no  money,  therefore  mine 
it  cannot  possibly  be." 

•*  Is  not  your  name  Mr.  James 
Beatman  r' 

"  Yes,  to  he  sure  it  is.  But  bow 
came  vou  to  know  mv  name  ?" 

"  Because  I  have  it  in  liie  coach- 
book  here.  Sec  ! — Mr.  James  peat- 
man, paid  17t.  so  here  it 
ia." 

I  took  the  money,  fully  convinced 
that  I  was  under  the  power  of  some 
strange  enchantment.  And  ever  on 
these  occasiuub,  my  mind  reverted 


to  the  little  crooked  gentleman,  and 
the  gold  snuff-box. 

From  tbe  coach-office  I  hasted  to 
Newhaven,  to  catch  one  of  tbe  steam- 
boats going  up  the  Frith  ;  and  on  the 
quay  whom  should  I  meet  face  to  face 
Imt  my  whuusical  namesake  and 
second  selC  Mr.  James  Beatman.  I 
had  almost  Camted,  and  couI<l  only 
falter  out,  "  How  18  this  I  You  here 
again .'" 

•*  Yes,  here  I  am,"  said  he,  with 
perfect  frankness ;  "  I  lost  my  seat 
mtbe  Stirling  coach  by  sleepmg  a 
fewminutea  too  long;  but  toe  lad 

gave  me  my  money  a^rain,  though  I 
hail  quite  forgot  having  paid  it.  ;Vnd 
aji  1  must  be  at  Stirling  to-day  to 
meet  Mr.  Walker,  I  have  taken  my 
passage  in  the  Morning  Star  of 
Alloa,  and  from  thence  I  must  post  it 
to  Stirlmg." 

i  wasstupified,  bamboozled,  dumb- 
founded! And  could  do  nothing  but 
stand  and  gape,  for  I  bad  lost  sty  place 
in  the  coadi,  got  my  money  again, 
which  I  never  paid — had  taken  my 
pa.^sage  in  the  Morning  Star  of  Alloa, 
and  prai>osed  polling  it,  to  Stirling  to 
meet  Mr.  Walker.  It  must  have 
been  the  devil,  thought  I,  from  whom 
f  took  the  pincli  on  the  C'astle  Hill, 
for  I  am  eirher  heconie  two  people, 
else  I  am  not  the  right  James  Beat- 
man. 

I  took  my  seat  on  one  of  the  sofas 

in  the  elegant  cabin  of  the  Morning 
Star — Mr.  l^catnian  Kerundiu  placed 
himself  right  over  against  me.  I 
looked  at  him — he  at  me.  I  grinned 
•—he  did  the  same;  but  I  Uiou^ht 
there  w  as  a  sly  leer  in  his  eye  which 
I  could  not  ntluin,  though  I  was  con- 
.scious  ol"  havmp  In  en  uiasterof  it  once ; 
and  jubt  as  1  wa«>  cunsidering  who  of 
US  could  be  the  rigkt  James  Beatman. 
he  accosted  me  as  follows : — 

**  Yon  was  truly  a  clever  trick  you 
played  us  last  niirht,  though  rather  an 
expensive  one  to  yourself.  However, 
as  it  made  me  come  off  with  flying 
colours,  I  shall  take  care  to  requite 
it  in  some  way,  and  with  interest 
too?" 

'*  Do  vou  ?av  ?n  r"  said  I ;  **  vou 
are  a  hlruuge  wag,  and  1  wish  1  could 
comprehend  you  f  I  suppose  you  will 

be  talking  of  requiting  me  for  the 

Stirlinix  coarh  hire  next." 

"  \  ery  well  remembered,"  eried 
he  ;  "I  could  not  recollect  of  having 

paid  that  money,  but  1  now  see  tbe 
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trici.  Ton  arc  a  atrange  wag ;  bat 

here  is  the  sum  for  you  in  full." 

"  Thank  you,  kindly,  ?ir!  very 
much  obliged  to  you  indeed !  Five 
and  thirty  shillings  into  pocket! 
GkKMl!  Hal  ha!  ha!** 

Hal  ha  1  har  echoed  he ;  "  and 
iio"^v,  sir,  if  you  will  be  so  friendly 
and  afFable  as  t(i  acct  pi  the  one  half 
of  last  night's  bUl  Irom  me,  just  the 
half  J  wUI  take  it  kind,  and  BhaU  re. 
gard  that  business  as  seMed/* 

"  With  all  my  heart,  sir !  with  all 
my  heart,  sir  !**  said  I,  **  only  tell  me 
tins  simple  question.  Do  ymi  sup- 
pose that  1  am  not  the  light  James 
Beainan*  younger,  of  I^uinloidng  ? 
For  I  tell  you,  sir,  and  tremble  whOe 
I  do  so,  that  /  nm  the  right  James 
Beatman  and  saying  so,  I  gave  a 
tremendous  tramp  on  the  floor,  on 
which  the  captain  seized  me  hydie 
shoulder  behind,  saymg,  "  Who 
doubts  it,  sir  ?  No  one  I  am  sure 
can  He  mi'?taken  in  that.  Come  into 
the  hLarboard  chamber  here,  and  let 
\ks  have  something  to  drink/' 

I  went  with  all  my  heart;  hnt  at 
titat  moment  I  felt  my  mind  running 
on  the  old  warlnck  on  the  (^nstle 
Hiil ;  and  I  h;ul  no  sooner  taken  my 
seat,  than,  on  lifting  my  eyes,  there 
was  my  companion  sitting  opposite 
tn  me,  with  the  same  confoiraara  leer 
on  his  face  as  before.  However,  we 
began  our  potations  in  p;Tcat  good  hu- 
mour. Ginger  beer  and  brandy  mix- 
ed was  the  delicious  beverage,  and  we 
twigged'  at  it  till  I  fdt  the  far-fiuned 
Morning  Star  begin  to  twirl  roand 
with  me  like  a  tc-tottim.  Thinking 
"We  were  going  to  sink,  I  clambered 
above.  All  was  going  on  well,  but 
with  a  strong  head-wind,  and  the 
ladies  mortal  sick.  I  l^lt  quite  dizzy, 
and  the  roll  of  the  boat  rendered  it 
terribly  dilhcult  for  me  to  keep  my 
feet.  The  ladies  began  to  titter  and 
hmj^  at  me.  They  were  all  sitting 
on  two  forms,  the  one  row  close  be- 
hind the  other,  and  looking  misenhly 
bad*;  and  a?  one  freedom  courts  ano- 
ther. I  put  mv  hands  in  the  ]K)cketa 
of  uiy  Uouacrs,  and  steadying  myself 
right  in  front  of  them,  began  an  ad- 
dress, condoling  with  them  on  their 
dcploral)le  and  melancholy  faces,  and 
advising  them  to  go  down  below,  and 
drink  ginger  beer  mixed  witli  a  lerfle 
brandy,  and  tiiere  was  no  fear;  when, 
nnhicktly,  at  this  pomt  of  my  ha* 
nngne,  a  great  roll  of  the  vessel 


mining  my  ecpiipoise,  threw  me 
right  across  four  of  the  ladies,  who 
screamer!  horribly;  and  lAy  hands 
heintr  entangled  in  my  pockets,  niy 
head  tup  heavy,  and  my  ears  stunned 
with  female  shrieks,  aU  that  I  oonUI 
do  I  could  not  get  up:  but  my  efforts  • 
made  rn;itter«i  f-till  wnr=e.  The  Indies 
at  length,  by  a  joint  effort,  tumbled 
me  over,  but  it  was  only  to  throw 
me  upon  other  four  on  the  next  bench^ 
and  there  I  fiurly  overset.  Then  there 
was  fanning,  screaming,  clapping  of 
hand*,  and  loud  hurras,  all  mixed 
together,  for  every  person  on  board 
was  above  by  this  time.  I  never  was  , 
so  much  ashamed  in  my  life,  and  had 
no  otiier  resource,  but  to  haste  down 
once  more  to  the  brandy  and  ginger 
beer. 

We  drank  on  and  sung  until  we 
came  near  the  quay  at  Alloa.  There 
were  five  of  ns;  but  I  had  not  seen 

my  namesake  from  the  time  we  first 
entered,  for  he  never  molested  me, 
iinle9<^  -when  I  was  t[uite  doi>er.  But 
ou  caiiuig  the  steward,  and  enquiring 
what  was  to  pay,  he  told  us  all  was 
pidd for  our  party.  The  party  stared 
at  one  another,  and  I  at  the  steward  ; 
till  a  Mr.  Anderson  asked,  who  had 
the  kindness,  or  rather  the  insolence 
to  do  sndi  a  thing.  The  man  sMd  it 
was  I ;  but  I  bong  conscious  of 
having  done  no  sudi  thing,  denied  it 
■with  many  oaths.  Each  of  the  party, 
however,  flung  down  his  share,  which 
the  steward  obliged  me  to  pocket.  I 
felt  myself  m  a  strange  state  iadcnd, 
and  quite  uncertain  whether  I  was  tile 
ri(/hf  James  PeatTnnn  or  not. 

On  going  up  to  the  Tontme,  I  found 
dinner  and  a  chaise  for  Stirling  or- 
dered in  my  name ;  and,  though  feel- 
ing quite  as  if  In  a  dream,  I  sat  down 
witibi  the  rest  of  our  boat  part)-.  But 
scarcely  hnd  1  taken  my  seat,  ere  1 
was  desired  to  speak  with  one  in  ano- 
ther room,  lliere  I  found  the  captain, 
who  received  me  with  a  grave  faoe^ 
and  said,  "  This  is  a  very  disagree- 
able business,  Mr.  Beatman*** 

"  What  is  It,  sir?" 

"  About  this  young  lady  who  was 
im  board.  Her  brraer  wante  to 
dnlknge  yon ;  but  I  told  him  tfnt 
you  were  a  little  intoxicated,  else  you 
■were  quite  inrapablc  of  such  a  thing, 
and  I  was  sure  you  would  make  any 
apology." 

I  will,  indeed,  sir.  Iirmomke 
any  apology  that  shall  be  reqoind  s 
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for,  in  truth,  it  was  a  mere  accident, 
which  I  could  Qot  help,  aud  1  am  truly 
soiTV  for  it.    I  wiU  make  any  apo- 

He  tben  took  me  away  to  a  genteel 
house  out  of  the  town,  and  intro- 
duced me  to  a  most  beautiful  and  ele- 
g;ant  young  lady,  still  in  teena,  who 
eyed  me  with  a  moet  ungiaciooe  look* 
and  then  said,  "  Sir,  had  it  not  been 
fox  tike  dread  of  peril,  I  would  have 
scorned  an  apology  from  such  a  per- 
son; but  as  matters  stand  at  present, 
I  am  content  to  accept  of  one.  But 
I  mast  tell  yon,  that  if  yon  bad  not 
been  a  coward  and  a  poltroon,  you 
never  would  have  presumed  to  look 
me  again  in  the  face." 

"My  dear  madam,"  said  I,  "  there 
is  some  confounded  mistake  here ; 
Ibr,  on  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  I 
declare,  and  by  the  honour  of  man- 
hood, I  swear  tliat  I  never  till  this 
moment  beheld  that  lovely  face  of 
yours." 

Xbe  whole  party  uttered  exclama- 
taoos  of  astonislunent  and  abhor- 
lenoe  on  bearing  these  words,  and 
the  captfdn  said,  **  Good  G — ,  Mr. 
Beatmaii,  tli  l  vou  not  confess  it  to 
me,  saying  you  were  sorry  fur  it,  and 
tliat  yim  were  willing  to  make  any 
apology  ?" 

"  Because  I  thought  this  had  been 
one  of  the  ladies  whom  I  overthrew 
on  deck,"  said  1,  "  when  yon  un- 
mannerly wave  made  mc  lose  my 
equilibrium;  bat  on  honour  and  eon- 
science,  this  divine  creature  I  never 
saw  before.  AikI  if  I  had,  sooner 
than  have  utlcred  her  any  insult,  I 
would  have  cut  oii  my  right  hand." 

The  lady  declare^  I  was  the  per- 
son. Other  two  gentlemen  did  the 
same,  and  the  irritated  brother  had 
me  committed  for  a  criminal  assault, 
and  carried  to  prison,  wliich  I  liked 
very  ill.  But  un  bemg  conducted  off, 
'  I  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  ex- 
plain this  matter  to  you,  though  I 
understand  well  enough  who  is  the 
aggrcssc^r.  I  have  for  the  last  twenty - 
four  hours  been  struggling  with  an 
inextricable  phenomenon — plague  on 
the  old  Mow  with  tbe  gold  ennff- 
hox !  But  I  have  now  the  satisfaction 
of  knowmg  that  /  <m  the  right  James 
Beatman  after  all  I" 

There  was  1  given  over  to  the  con- 
Stables,  and  pnt  under  confinement 
till  I  could  hod  bail,  which  detained 
me  in  AUoa  tilt  next  day  al  noon ;  and 


ere  I  reached  Stirling,  Mr.  Walker 
had  gone  off  to  the  Highlands  with- 
out me,  at  which  I  was  greatly 
vexed,  as  he  was  to  have  taken  me 
with  him  in  his  gig  to  the  braes  of 
Girn-Orehy,  where  we  were  to  have 
shot  together.  1  asked  the  landlord 
when  Mr.  Walker  went  away,  and 
the  former  told  me  he  only  went  off 
that  day,  for  that  he  had  waited  four 
and  twenty  hours  on  a  companion  of 
his,  a  strange  fish,  who  had  got  into 
a  scrape  with  a  pretty  girl  about 
AUoa,  but  that  he  came  at  last,  and 
Walker  and  he  went  off  together : 
this  was  a  clinker.  Who  was  I  to 
think  was  the  riffhi  James  Beatman 
now  ? 

1  could  get  no  conveyance  for  two 
days,  and  at  length  I  reached  Inve- 
ramnn,  where  the  only  person  I 
fband  was  my  namesake,  who  once 
more  placed  himself  over  against  me, 
and  still  with  the  same  malicious  leer 
on  his  face.  I  accused  him  at  on^e 
of  the  msult  to  the  yonng  lady, 
whidi  was  like  to  cost  me  so  dear. 
He  shook  his  head  with  a  leering 
smile,  and  said,  *'  I  well  knew  it  was 
not  he  who  was  guilty,  but  myself ; 
for  saving  that  he  was  pit9hed  nead- 
long  right  upon  a  whole  tovey  of 
ladles,  when  he  was  tipsy  with 
ginger  beer  and  brandy,  he  had  never 
so  much  as  seen  a  lady  during  the 
passage.*' 

*•  You  sir,"  said  I.  "Do  you. 
presume  to  eay  that  wm  were  tipsy 
with  ginger  beer  and  brand  v,  and 
that  yon  w^erc  pitched  upon  tfic  two 
tiers  of  ladies  ?  Then,  sir,  let  me  tell 
you  that  you  arc  one  of  the  most  no- 
torious impostors  that  ever  lived.  A 
most  unaccountable  and  impslpable 
being,  who  has  taken  a  fancy  to  per- 
sonate me,  and  to  cross  and  confound 
me  in  every  relation  of  life.  I  will 
submit  to  tills  no  longer,  and  there- 
fore pray  favour  me  with  your  proper 
address."  He  gave  me  my  own,  on 
which  I  got  into  such  a  rage  at 
him,  that  I  believe  1  would  have 
pistoled  him  on  the  spot,  had  not 
IVfr.  Fletcher,  the  landlord,  at  that 
moment,  tapped  me  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  told  me  that  Mr.  Watten 
and  Mr.  Walker  wanted  me  in  the 
next  rof)in.  I  followed  him ;  but  in 
such  bad  iiumour  that  my  chagrm 
would  not  hide,  and  forthwith  accus- 
ed Mr.  Walker  of  leaving  me  behind, 
and  bringing  an  impostor  wgh^^by^y  ^.^^^j^ 
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He  blam^  raefor  such  an  unaccpunt- 

uble  joke,  a  mistake  it  could  not  he, 
for  I  «iirrly  ?iover  would  pretend  t(i 
say  that  I  did  not  come  along  with 
him.  Mr.  Watten,  an  Engliso  gen- 
tleman, then  asked  me  if  I  would 
likewise  deny  liavintr  wnn  a  bet  from 
him  at  untr'ang  of  five  pounds.  I 
iK'ggcd  his  pardon,  and  said,  1  recol- 
lected of  no  such  thing.  "  Well  then, 
to  assist  your  memory*  here  is  your 
money,"  said  he.  I  said,  "  I  would 
not  tukc  it,  but  run  double  or  quits 
with  him  for  the  fri  t  atent  nuTuber  of 
birds  bagged  ua  Uie  t'uilowing  day ; 
for  the  real  fact  was,  that  neither 
trout  nor  bait  had  1  taken  since  I  left 
Edinburgh.  Walker  and  he  stared  at 
one  annthLr,  and  bcc:ari  a  rcnsouing 
with  Hie,  but  I  lost  all  manner  of  tem- 
per at  tlieir  absurdity,  and  went  away 
to  my  bed. 

•Never  was  there  a  human  creature 
in  such  a  dilemma  as  I  now  found 
myself.  I  was  conscious  of  pos«i'««- 
ing  tlie  same  body  and  spirit  thai  I 
ever  did,  without  any  dereliction  of 
my  mental  faculties.  But  here  was 
nnotln  r  l)eini;  endowed  with  the  same 
j}ci>oiial  qualirications,  who  looked 
as  I  looked,  thought  as  I  thought, 
and  expressed  -what  1  would  have 
aaid ;  and  more  than  all  seemed  to  be 
engaged  in  every  transaction  along 
with  me,  or  did  what  1  .sliould  have 
done  and  left  nic  out.  What  was  T 
next  to  do,  for  in  this  state  I  could 
not  live  ?  I  had  become,  as  it  were, 
two  bodies,  with  tmly  one  soul  be- 
tween thern,  and  felt  that  some  de- 
cisive measures  behoved  to  be  resorted 
to  immediately,  for  1  would  much 
rather  be  oat  of  the  world  than  re- 
main in  it  on  such  terms. 

Overpowered  by  these  bewildering 
thnuglif  s,  I  fell  anlcep,  and  the  whole 
night  over  dreamed  ahi)ut  the  old  man 
and  the  gold  snufi-box,  who  told  me 
that  I  was  now  himself^  and  that  he 
had  transformed  his  own  nature  and 
spirit  into  my  shn]K'  and  form  ;  and 
so  stron;;  was  the  imprecision,  "that 
when  1  awoke,  1  was  quite  stupid. 
On  going  out  early  for  a  mouthful  of 
fresh  air,  my  second  was  immediately 
by  ray  side.  I  was  just  going  to  break 
out  in  a  rage  at  this  endle««  counter- 
feiting of  ray  person,  when  he  pre- 
vented me,  by  beginning  first. 

"  I  am  soiry  to  see  you  looking  so 
disturbed  this  morning,**  said  he, 
"  and  must  really  entreat  of  you  to 


give  up  this  foolery.  The  joke  is 
worn  quite  stale,  I  assure  yon.  For 
the  hrst  day  or  so  it  did  very  well, 
and  was  rather  puzzling ;  but  now  I 
cannot  help  pitying  you,  and  beg  that 
you  will  forthwith'  appear  in  your 
o"  11  character,  and  drt>|»  mine." 

"  Sir,  1  Iiave  nu  other  character  to 
appear  in,"  said  L  "  I  was  born, 
christened,  and  educated  as  James 
Beatman,  younger,  of  Dnimloning; 
and  that  designation  I  will  maintain 
againf  t  all  the  counterfeits  on  earth." 

"  Well,  your  perversity  cuufounds 
me,"  rejihcd  he ;  "  for  you  must  be 
perfectly  sensible  that  you  are  acting  a 
part  that  is  not  your  own.  That  you 
nre  either  a  rank  counterfeit,  or,  what 
1  ratiu  r  t)egin  to  suspect,  the  devii 
in  ray  likeness." 

'  These  words  overpowered  roe  so 
much,  that  I  fell  a  trembling,  for  I 

thought  of  the  vision  of  last  night, 
and  what  the  old  man  had  told  me  ; 
and  the  thoughts  of  havuig  become 
the  devil  in  my  own  likenes-s  was 
more  than  my  heart  could  brook,  and 
I  dar6  say  I  looked  fearfully  ill. 

"Oho!  old  (  loot?  ,  are  you  rnught?" 
cried  he,  jeerin^rly ;  "  well,  your  sub- 
lime majesty  will  choose  to  keep  your 
distance  in  hiture,  as  I  would  rather 
dispense  with  your  society." 

"  Sir,  I'll  let  you  know  that  I  am 
not  the  devil."  cried  I,  in  great  wrath, 
"  and  if  you  daro,  sir,  it  «hall  be 
tried  this  moment,  and  on  this  spot, 
who  is  the  counterfeit,  and  who  is 
the  right  James  Beatman,  yon  or  I/* 
"  T I -night  at  the  sun  cromc:  down, 
that  shall  be  tried  here,  if  you  change 
not  vour  purpose  before  that  time,** 
said  he.  "  In  the  meanwhile  let  ua 
hie  to  the  moors,  for  our  companions 
are  out.  and  I  have  a  bet  of  ten  gui- 
nea'^  with  that  Knglishman."  And 
fortliv\ith  he  halted  afti'r  tlie  other 
two,  ami  lelt  me  in  dreadful  per- 
plexity, whether  I  was  the  devil  or 
James  Beatman.  I  followed  to  the 
mriors — those  dark  and  Intenrunahle 
nmors  of  Buravnrich — hut  not  one 
bird  could  I  get.  They  would  scarcely 
let  me  come  in  view  of  them ;  and, 
moreover,  my  dog  seemed  to  be  in  a 
dream  as  well  as  myself.  He  would 
do  nothim:  hut  stare  about  him  like  a 
crazed  beast,  as  if  rnn«itantlv  in  a  state 
of  terror.  At  the  croak  of  the  ravcu 
hetnrned  up  bis  nose,  as  if  making  a 
dead  jHiint  at  heaven,  and  at  the  yell 
of  the  eagle  be  took  his  tuyitbsfewje^ogle 
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his  lezs  and  ran.  I  lost  heart  and 
gave  up  the  sport,  convinced  that  ail 
was  not  right  with  ma.  How  could 
a  person  shoot  game  whik  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty  whether  he  was  the 
devil  or  not  ? 

I  returned  to  Inverouran,  and  at 
night-fall  Mr.  Watten  came  in,  but 
no  more.  He  was  no  sooner  scaited 
tiian  be  began  to  congratulate  me  on 
my  surro<^,  Mfknowledging  that  ha 
was  aijain  lairly  hfnt. 

**  And  pray  how  do  you  know  that 
I  have       you  V  said  I. 

"  Why,  what  means  thu  perver- 
aity  ?"  ^aid  he;  "  did  we  not  meet  at 
six  o'clock  a«^  aL'nvM?,  and  count  our 
birds,  and  lx>und  that  vou  had  a 
brace  luore  ?  You  cauuut  iiave  forgot 
that." 

**  Very  well,  my  dear  sir/*  said  I, 

"  as  I  do  not  choose  to  give  a  gentle- 
man the  He.  aGrainst  my  own  interest, 
I'll  thank  you  lor  my  monev,  and  then 
I'll  tell  you  what  /  Buppo^e  to  be  ibe 
truth.''  He  paid  it.  "  And  now/' 
continued  I,  "  the.d — 1  a  burd  did  I 
count  with  yon  or  any  other  person 
to-day.  for  the  best  of  reasons,  I  had 
not  one  to  count." 

At  the  setting  of  the  gun  I  loaded 
my  pistols  and  attended  at  the  ap- 
pointed place,  wbicli  was  in  a  little 
concealed  dell  near  the  corner  of  the 
lake.  My  enemy  nut  me.  We  fired 
at  six  paceis  distance,  and  1  fell.  Ra- 
ther a  sure  sign  that  I  wot  the  right 
James  Beatman,  but  which  of  the  Fa 
it  was  that  fell  I  never  kn«w  till  this 
day,  nor  ever  ran. 

Tiitt&e,  su,  arc  all  the  incidents 
that  1  recollect  rtilaling  to  thb  strange 
adventure.  When  I  next  came  a  little 
to  myself,  I  found  myself  in  this  luna* 
tic  asylum,  with  my  head  shaven, 
and  my  wounds  dressed,  and  waited 
upon  by  a  great  buily  vulgar  fellow, 
who  rduses  to  open  his  moutii  iu 
answer  to  any  question  of  mine.  I 
h  i  1.  11  frequently  visited  by  my 
fatlier,  and  by  several  surireons  ;  but 
thev,  too,  preserve  toward  me  looks 
of  the  most  superb  mystery,  and  often 
lay  their  fingers  on  their  lips.  .  One 
day  I  teazed  my  keeper  so  much,  that 
he  lost  patience,  and  said,  "  Whoy, 
8ur,  un  you  woo  11  knaw  the  treuth, 
you  have  droonken  awav  vnur  seven 
senses.  That's  all,  eo  never  mind." 

Now,  sir,  this  vile  hint  has  cut 
me  to  the  heart.  It  is  manifest  that 
T  have  been  in  a  State  of  denugement ; 


but  instca<l  of  having  been  driven  to 
it  by  dritkkmg,  it  hu^  been  solely 
caused  by  my  wound,  and  hy  having 
been  turned  mto  two  men,  acting  on 
various  and  distinct  principles,  yet 
still  conscious  of  an  idiosyncracy. — 
The?e  circumstances,  as  they  affected 
me,  were  enough  to  overset  the  mind 
of  any  one,  and  though  to  myself 
quite  unintelligible,  I  send  them  to 
you,  in  hopes  that,  hy  puhlt^hing 
them,  v'Mi  may  induce  an  inquiry, 
which  may  tend  to  the  solution  of 
this  mystery  that  hangs  over  my  fate. 

I  remain,  sir,  your  perplexed,  but 
very  humble  servant. 

Jambs  BaATNAif. 

This  letter  punled  me  exceedingly, 
and  certainly  I  would  have  regarded 
it  altogether  as  the  dream  of  a  luna- 
tic, had  it  not  been  for  two  circum- 
stances. These  were  his  being  left 
behind  at  Stirling,  and  posting  the 
rest  of  the  road  himseir;  and  the 
duel,  and  wound  at  the  last.  These 
I  could  not  identify  with  the  visio?iH 
of  a  disordereil  ima^!:^nation,  if  tlu  ic 
were  any  proofs  abiding.  And  hav- 
ing once  met  with  Mr.  Walker,  of 
Crowell,  at  the  hoiise  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Stein,  the  distiller,  I  wrote  to 
him,  requesting  an  explanation  of 
the«»e  circumstances,  aiid  all  others 
relating  to  the  unfortimate  catastro- 
phe, which  came  under  his  obeenra^ 
tion.  His  answer  was  as  follows : — 

Sir; — I  feel  timt  I  cannot  exphun  the 
drctunstanoea  rdsdng    to  my  young 

friend's  misfomme  to  your  satisfacdon,  and 
for  the  sake  of  his  family  who  arrmy  wat 
relatives,  I  dare  not  tell  you  what  i  ihink, 
beesttM  these  thoainhts  will  not  cotifiirm  to 
human  reason.  This  thing  is  certain, 
that  neither  Mr.  Watten  nor  I  ever  saw 
more  than  one  person,  i  took  lum  (torn 
Stirling  to  Intrerour^  on  the  Black  Mount 
with  me  in  my  own  gig :  yet  strange  to  say, 
a  chaise  arrive(i  vt  the  \nn  nijrht  but  one 
after  our  arrival  wuh  the  hume  gentleman, 
as  we  supposed,  who  blsoMd  me  iMttnly 
fur  leaving  him  behind.  The  chaise  came 
after  dark.  Mr.  Beatman  had  been  with 
us  on  die  prcviouit  evening,  and  we  had 
not  seen  him  subsequently  till  be  stepped 
out  of  the  carriage.  The.ic  are  the  fact*, 
reconrilc  thf'tn  if  yof(  »'an.  Mr.  Beatm.'urs 
lialiuciaauuns  were  first  manifested  liiut 
night.  Tbe  laadloid  came  into  us,  and 
said,  *  I  wat  pe  te  mhotter  with  te  prave 
shentlenian'  in  tc  oter  rhooiu  ?  IIu  !  she 
pe  cot  into  creat  pig  tanmution  twarvel 
with  her  own  ael£  She  pe  eiter  tnmk  or  ^' 
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**  I  ieut  ibr  iuax  and  he  ounc  uu  the  ia- 
atant,  butlMMl  mndi  dfiiturlwil.  Ob  the 

12th  be  shot  as  well  us  I  ever  saw  him  do, 
and  was  excellent  company ;  but  that  night 
he  wa«  shot,  as  he  alfirim  in  a  duel,  aiid 
ctnied  fai  dangonraily  wonnds^  in  a  ftate 
of  utter  Insenxibility,  In  wkkh  h«  tiOMl- 
nuecl  for  six  weeks. 

**  Thi^  duel,i»  of  all  thiags  I  ever  heard  of, 
the  BMt  mysterioiH.  He  ww  ttcn  go  b j 
himself  Into  the  little  d  H  -it  the  head  of 
the  loch.  I  niyseir  heard  the  two  shots, 
yet  there  was  no  other  nun  tlvcce  that  any 
ftemm  knew  ol^  and  still  it  was  qaite  im> 
possible  that  the  pistol  could  have  been 
fired  by  his  own  hand.   The  ball  had 


struck  hiiu  on  the  right  side  of  the  head, 
leaving  «  oouriderable  fracture,  cut  the  top 

of  his  right  ear,  anrl  I  cl^t  1  in  his  shoul- 
der ;  so  tliat  it  mu&t  either  have  been  fired 
at  him  while  in  a  stooping  posture,  or  from 
the  air  alni(^  above  him.    Both  the  pit- 

tols  fvvrv  tinir.d  di'-rharged,  and  lying  very 
near  one  another.  This  is  ail  tiiat  1  or  any 
mortal  man  luiow  of  the  matter,  save  hhn* 
self ;  and  though  he  is  now  nearly  well 
and  quite  collected,  he  if  tdU  perfectly  io- 
ci^tereDt  about  that 

"  I  remain,  sir,  yours  truly, 

"  Alf.xandbr  WAI.KKK. 

"  Crowel^,  Nov.  6,  ia27." 


8TANZAJS  TO  AN  EARLY  FRIMNO, 
BY  UMM,  OPftlfWVtL  BAftON  VILSOIT. 

Doit  tlioa  lemember,  ev^iy  cloting  year, 
Wc  promised  to  loolc  back  upoB  A  paat } 

To  muse  on  gone-by  hours,  to  memon,'  dear. 
That  were  too  brij^ht,  too  beautiful  to  last^ 
True  to  my  promise,  as  tlie  pealing  bells 
Proclaim  the  dying  year,  at  length  set  free^ 
Hie  lamp  of  mem  r}'  burns ;  awt  fney  dwells» 
Upon  those  honrs  of  happintas  wd  thbb  I 

Ahl  since  ihti  SsBBOn  t  many  a  mingled  thread 

ilath  Kate  enwoven  in  my  web  of  life! 
And  oltcii  has  my  heart  with  [uiguish  bled, 
Crusb'd,  worn,  and  wearied  m  tliis  mortal  strife  ! 
Aad  when  art  tbou  ?  lias  Time,  on  zephyr's  wing, 
Pass'd  gently  0*erThee»  in  his  restless  flight? 
Or,  like  the  sweeping  simoom,  did  he  bring. 
To  mark  bis  onward  progress,  storm  and  blight  ? 

Ah !  doubtless  Time  hath  bent  his  brows  on  Thee, 
And  ^hed  his  snow-flakes  ; — wherefore  do  I  ask  I 
Since  tliou  must  share  the  common  destiny 
Of  all  who  wear  Life's  motley  garb  and  mask ! 
The  world's  wide  path  hath  led  us  diifreat  ways. 
Amid  this  busy  labyrinth  of  BMB  ^ 
And  since  3'outh's  cloudle^is  hours  nnH  stainless  daya» 
We  ne'er  have  met ; — nor  e'er  Mhail  meet  again ! 

Yot  nov  r  does  the  closing  year  depart. 
But  faithful  Memory,  with  her  golden  key. 
Opens  the  secret  casket  of  my  hieart, 
Vhme  many  a  tTsasared  tfaoo^t  is  stored  of  tobbI 
And  while  the  cwiet  asd  bitter  cud  I  chew. 
Of  musing  Fancy, — by  Time's  shroud  oVrcast; 
I  laugh  at  Fate — and  nl!  her  pow'r  can  do. 
Since  nought  can  rob  me  of  the  cherish'd  past! 

I  murmur  not  at  Life's  swifl-^liding  hours. 

Nor  would  the  rapid  wuig  of  i  ime  Arrest 

Alike  to  me  ifei  •BBahine^  or'  its  shDW*cs,-^ 

Siaoe  "  come  what  may,  I  haYe— I  have  Ifeen  biMfcl" 

To-night,  1*1!  pledge  the  croblet  to  a  name 

Ne'er  !>y  niy  lips  pronounc'd — or  heart  forgot! 

Some  wiusperer  asks,  "  Will  he,  too,  do  the  same  V* 

Aad  my  true  heart  still  answertt*  "  Doubt  it  not !"  ^ 
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aSMARKS  ON  MA.  UOBHOUSB  AND  MR.  OALT's  CORRRAPOinaBICS  BBefRCT- 

iifo  AT«oerfu»  tir  ram  un  or  lord  byron. 


I>EAR  Youke; — I  cannot  ypf  say,  like 
Lord  Byruu^  that  "  I  awoke  oae 
mornuig  and  found  myself  fuaooB/* 
but  I  have  found  myself  at  the  same 
time  attacked  by  Cobbett ;  Professor 
"Wilson,  alias  Christopher  North,  (of 
Kdinburgh) ;  and  "  a  letter  signed"  J. 
C.  Hobhouse,  m  the  last  number  of 
the  New  MindkhMapatmB,   Of  the 
t-wo  former,     Goblins  damn'd,"  I 
shall  say  nothing  at  present,  my  bu- 
siness is  with  the  least  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Westminater }  but  be- 
fore proceeding  to  Hie  marrow  of  the 
matter,  I  muit  eiplain  to  those 
fHeoda  who  may  be  surprised  that  I 
should  have  kept  cf)pies  of  mv  Iptters, 
that  an  instinctive  appi  rliension  of 
some  ciiaracters  makes  uic  occasion- 
ally take  odd  precootions.  Hie  coarse 
and  vulgar  vituperations  of  Mr.  Hob- 
house  were  no  doubt  indulged  in,  by 
supposing  I  should  not  havr  thr  for- 
titude to  publish  thera.    He  will  see 
that  the  craftiest — in  his  own  con- 
oeife-Hnay  aometimes  be  mistaken. 

One  day  I  had  occasion  to  call  fot 
a  gcntlpTiinn  at  the  Hon>r  of  Com- 
mons, anti  while  waiting  in  the  lobby, 
Mr.  Hobhouse  came  in.  I  spoke  to 
him  of  the  Life  qf  Buron,  wbidi  I 
was  then  writing;  and  mentioned  I 
would  probably  call  on  him  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  Among  other 
things,  I  ex  J I  Hissed  mv  surprise  that 
he  hud  nut  wrilteu  a  Lil'e  of  his 
fHeiid«  This  I  said  in  perfect  sin- 
cerity; for  my  task  had  but  little  re- 
ference to  those  daily  habits  which 
constitute  the  peculiarities  of  modem 
biography.  Accordingly,  some  time 
after,  I  did  call  at  his  house  \  and  as 
be  was  fhna  homc^  I  sent,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  a  note  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect 

**^WiJuhj,  IS 30. 

Dear  Ma.  Hobhouse; — After  look- 
lag  at  sll  the  prm  and  eontef  Locd  B.'s 

separedon,  I  have  resolved  not  to  lonch  it, 
otbenvisc  than  incidentally.  But,  it  \h  suid, 

that  he  left  the  Countess  O         in  de^u- 

tale  chvuimriancct,  aflsr  having  prondssd 
to  leave  2,000/.  for  her  ttie»  till  he  should 
send  for  her.  I  wish  you  to  eusUo  me  to 
contradict  diis. 

Genodving  your  tine  to  be  much  en- 


gaged at  present,  I  write  in  the  hope 
you  amy  he  aide  to  send  me  a  note  la 
leply.  RespeetfliDy  youis, 

"  John  Galt* 
««/.  C.  Hohhouse,  Esq.,  M.  Pr 

There  may  have  been  some  verbal 
differences  in  the  note  sent,  from  &e 
foregoing.   Mr.  Hobhoose's  answer' 
was — 

28,  18 SO. 
**  21,  Chark$  Street 
<*Ht  niAm  8ia; — happm  to  luioif 
that  Loid  Byron  offered  to  give  the  Gruic- 
doli  a  sum  of  money  mitright,  or  to  leave 
it  to  her  by  his  wilL  1  also  happen  to 
know,  tiMt  lbs  lady  wooid  not  bsar  of  sny 
such  present  or  provision ;  for  I  have  a 
letter  in  which  Lord  B.  extols  her  dis- 
interestedness ;  and  mentions,  that  he  had 
met  witii  a  similar  reAissl  ftom  anotiwr 
fonale.  As  to  the  G.  being  in  destitute 
drcumstances,  I  cannot  believe  it;  fin- 
Count  Gamba,  her  brotheri  whom  I  knew 
well  slier  Lord  B.*s  deatik  noter 
made  any  complaint  or  mention  of  such  a 
fiict — add  ro  which,  that  I  knew  a  main- 
toaaoee  was  provided  for  her  by  her  hot- 
hand,  in  coossquenoe  of  a  lawproesaibo- 
ibrs  the  death  of  Lord  Byron. 

I  am,  as  you  say,  rather  in  a  bustle  at 
tiUs  HMHuent,  being  the  Chairman  of  Mr. 
Hume's  Conumittee,  snd  having  the  pros- 
pect  of  a  llttie  work  of  my  own  for  Satur- 
day next  in  Covent  Garden — but  I  do  not 
faitend  a  second  dme  to  tit  for  the  portrait 
drawn  by  the  wscAy  anther  of  tiw  Afr^ 
tiWie  Xtgrttsi.   Very  truly  yours, 

"    C.  UoaaovSB, 

♦«  John  GaJl,  Esq:* 

This  letter  was  clear  enough ;  but 
friend  from  whom  I  reodved  my 
informatioii  of  the  matter  aUnded  to, 

still  por^i=ited  in  his  story. — As  the 
great  (jtijcct  of  my  fAfeqf  Byron  was 
to  shew  the  features  of  his  Lordship's 
diaractexv  could  this  be  dune  without 
edilliiliai^  bis  otmdact  in  a  tnmsao* 
tion  BO  hnporlant  as  to  be  only  infe- 
rior to  the  separation  from  his  lady  ? 
My  note  to  Mr.  Hobhouse  was,  ob- 
viously, for  a  public  purpose;  and 
hi»  exphcit  reply  was  so  couched,  as 
plainly  to  indicate  that  be  was  aiwaM 
of  that; — ^no  injury  has  arisen  to 
himself,  and  rcrtainlv  none  to  Lord 
B.,  from  the  publication  of  his  state- 
ment. However,  I  explained  the  di- 
lemma I  was  plaoad  in  by  thms  - 
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words  in  tlie  pnhee "  It  will  be 

seen  by  a  note  relative  to  a  circum- 
stance which  took  plaro  in  T.nrd  By- 
ron's conduct  towards  the  Countess 
Guiccioli,  that  Mr.  Hobhouse  has 
enabled  me  to  give  two  versions  of 
an  affair  not  regarded  by  some  of 
that  lady's  relations  as  having  ho^n 
marked  by  generosity;  but  I 
not  expui^e  what  i  had  stated,  hav- 
ing no  reason  to  doubt  the  nutlten- 
ticity  of  my  information.  The  reader 
is  enabled  to  form  his  own  opuiion 
on  the  subject." 

In  correcting  for  a  second  edition, 
finding  that  Mr.  Hobhouse  tenderly 
felt  himself  injured  by  the  publica- 
tion of  his  mote,  U  waa  amiiUd,  and 
a  fuller  account  of  the  transaction 
inserted  ;  but  a  new  edition  waa 
sooner  wanted  lliun  1  expected,  it  w^as 
necessary  to  supply  the  demand  be- 
fore I  waa  ready  with  my  revision ; 
and  I  was  not  apprised  nf  the  second 
edition  being;  printcrl,  till  I  received 
the  pr(»of  or  the  preface  marked  for 
the  third.  Whether,  alter  a  sale  of 
many  thousand  copies,  it  was  worth 
while  to  make  any  change,  seems 
doubtful.  Hut  without  substracting 
from  the  evidence  in  my  possession  a 
very  strong  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  the  opinion  that  Lord  Byron  was 
precarious  in  his  attachments  or  (what 
was  quite  of  as  much  importance) 
seeming  tf)  doubt  the  integrity  of 
my  own  friend,  I  could  do  no  less 
than  I  did. 

As  to  my  letter  to  the  editor  of 
fihe  Nao  Monthly  Magazine^  permit 
me  to  say,  that,  in  deviating;  from 
a  rule  constantly  adhered  to,  uanic- 
Iv,  not  to  amtcer  the  observations 
of  the  Rmnewen  on  my  works,  I  have 
been  only  the  more  convinced  of  its 
propriety.  When  Mr.  Hobhouse 
complained  that  I  did  him  injustice, 
I  at  once,  with  the  rcauiiie.na  ilue  to 
a  man  who  conceived  himself  in- 
jured, not  only  expressed  my  regret 
for  tile  eiTor,  but,  hesidt^s  eorrwHng, 

nf  rours^",  the  work,  1  even,  out  of 
consideration  for  the  deference  due  to 
his  notorious  station,  determined  to 
acknowledge  that  error  publicly  be* 
fore  a  new  edition  was  likely  to  be 
required.  Our  correspondence  will 
show  both  the  feeling  in  which  I 
received  his  strictures*  and  my  sur- 
prise, that  he  should  have  deemed 
my  sketch  of  Lord  Byron  drawn  in 
a  dispaiKgmg  spirit. 


"  Eastbourn,  Styf.  2,  1830. 

"  Di  \n  Sir; — Amongst  tJic  agreeable 
tilings  which  you  say  of  me  ia  your  life  of 
Lord  B3rron,  you  conjecture  tint  I  *  con- 
demned' Childe  Harold  previously  to  its 
publication.  There  is  not  die  flip;hte«t 
foundation  for  this  tupposiuon — nor  is  it 
true  as  you  state,  '  that  I  was  die  only 
])crson  who  had  seen  the  poem  in  manu- 
script, as  I  was  witli  Lord  TJyrnn  whilst 
he  waa  writing  it.'  1  had  left  ImiCl  Byron 
beibfehe  had  finished  the  twocsnt4»,  and, 
excepting  a  few  ftsgments,  I  had  never 
seen  them  until  they  were  printed.  My 
ovm  persuasion  is,  that  the  story  told  in 
Dallas**  RtctUseHmts  of  some  person,  n«ne 
unknown,  having  dissuaded  Lord  Bjfiun 
from  puldishiiig  Chifde  Hnm/il,  is  a  mere 
fabrication,  for  it  ia  at  complete  variance 
widi  all  Lord  Byron  Idmself  told  me  on 
the  aubject  At  any  rate,  I  was  not  that 
perfM>n  ;  if  I  had  born,  it  \n  not  very  Hkcly 
that  the  poem  which  I  had  endeavoured  to 
vdfle  in  its  birth,  should,  hi  its  complete,  or, 
a.<t  Lord  Byron  says,  in  its  '  concluded 
state,*  be  deilimtt-d  to  mc.  I  mtist,  there- 
fore, request  you  will  take  the  earlieiit  op- 
portimity  of  relieving  me  from  this  iaipu« 
tation,  which,  so  far  as  a  man  can  be  writ- 
ten down  by  any  other  author  than  him- 
self, cannot  tail  to  produce  a  very  prejudi- 
cial e0^ct,  and  to  give  me  more  uneasineai 
than  I  think  it  can  he  your  wish  to  inflict 
on  any  man  who  has  never  friven  you  pro- 
vocadon  or  excuse  tor  injustice. 

'<  You  have  ftllen  into  numy  other  etrocs 

both  as  to  facts  and  inference,  chiefly  as  it 
appears  to  me  from  rel\  in<;  too  implicitly 
on  the  catch-penny  cuuipilauaus  uf  your 
predecessors,  some  of  whom  you  know  to 

be  very  {zood-for-notliiii;;  fi Hows.  Lord 
Byron  had  his  fanUs— ni.my  limits  cer- 
tainly—but  he  WHS  not  the  mean,  tricky 
creature  you  have  represented  him  to  have 
been,  nor  can  fho-.e  foibles  which  yon  re- 
marked in  him  when  a  Itoy,  and  iiave 
thought  fit  to  expose,  be  fairly  regarded 
as  a  oonttiment  part  of  that  imtutt  and 
rharartrr  by  wliich  alone  any  man  Oqght 
in  conunoH  cuiidour  to  be  judged. 

**  1  am  glad  to  find  my  college  stories 
administered  relief  to  } our  nerves,  when 
we  were  toirctlier  in  the  Malta  packet  <ome 
one  and  twenty  years  ago;  and  I  am  not 
sorry  that  my  wearing  a  red  coat  at  Ca^- 
ari,  and  cutting  my  finger  in  the  quaniea 
of  Pentclicus,  should  iira  e  fnnn^hcd  ma- 
terials for  your  presint  volume;  but  to 
repay  me  for  having  .-applied  these  tfaaety 
episodea,  as  well  as  for  yoiu-  copious  ex- 
tracts from  my  travels  in  .\Ibania,  and 
also  for  inserting  my  note  about  Madame 
OuiedoU  widtottt  my  leave,  you  must  pa- 
siUvely  canodthe  passage  respecdng  Ckiidg 
Ifiirnfd  m  page  1^>1  of  your  httk*  volume, 
if  you  bad  wrirtcn  in  quarto  1  should  not 
be  so  desirous  to  infimn  you  of  your  errar, 
and  to  ask  for  a  oottectioo  of  it;  batastha 
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jilander  is  portable,  I  have  a  right  to  en- 
irvHt  that  you  will  lose  no  timo  in  coiu- 
plying  with  my  request. 

**  I  rem^  truly  yoan> 

'<  JouN  C.  HoaoovfE. 
«  Johi  GaU,  Esq:' 

X  make  no  other  comment  on  tbis, 
than  it  will  peihaps  strike  the  reader 
that  the  use  of  the  word  "  >landcr  " 
in  the  last  seatecce,  might  Luvc  jus- 
tified a  aharper  reply  than  the  follow- 

«  29,  Half  Moon  Street, 
3d  Sept,  1S;U). 
•*  Dear  Sir  ; — Your  letter  of  yesterday 
reached  nic  just  as  I  was  preparing  to  go 
out  of  town,  and  I  hasten  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt,  lest  you  should  suppose,  by  the 
necesi»ary  delay,  that  I  did  not  pay  it  suffi- 
cient attention. 

It  so  happens  that  I  have  not  a  copy 
of  T?yron'8  Life,  but  1  will  jrct  one.  Of  this 
I  am  certain,  that  I  said  nothing  of  you,  or 
of  him,  httt  what  Imeant  at  least  should  be 
Undly  considered.  We  fbrm  different  es- 
timates of  tlio  same  thin? ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  are  actuated  by  unworthy 
modres,  and  I'do  notlmag^  thatyoo  sua- 
pect  me  of  that  Tliis  much  I  do  krniw, 
that  the  recollection  of  our  voyages  h;i>  al- 
ways been  agreeable ;  and,  in  condemning 
Byron  for  his  conduct  to  Hunt,  I  did  so  up- 
on his  own  shewing,  for  I  had  not  lAaa  seen 
Uunt'i^  work. 

I  will  correc^-^  the  tthortest  and  mo5t 
general  mode  of  effecting  it— »4n  the  Ntw 
Monthly  Magazine  the  mistake  you  men- 
tion ;  and  if  you  will  point  out  any  other,  I 
will,  at  the  same  time,  make  a  dean  breast  • 
of  all  imputable  errors,  ordefend  them.  I  be- 
llevtt  1  ba?e  written  n  fair,  though  not  a  full 
nccomit  of  Byron;  and  I  shoiiM  crroatly  re- 
pine at  the  idea,  of  being  in  any  way  aiding 
to  the  prupagation  of  any  thing  to  his  dis- 
advantage. Do,  pray,  let  me  know  in  what 
I  have  erred  any  time  before  tltt-  20th. 
ThuugU  1  laugh  sometimes  at  tite  loihieH  of 
my  friends,  and  tiiose  whom  I  respect,  in 
aU  such  things  we  aie  reciprocal.  I  diiak, 
in  fairness,  you  cannot  say  I  have  rcprr- 
siented  your  friend  as  tricky ;  for,  on  the 
the  contrary,  I  always  said  he  was  much 
more  a  thing  of  impulses,  than  guided  by 
any  conclusion  of  his  uodontanding^^Be- 
Uevc  me,  dear  air, 

"  Truly  yours, 

Joaw  Galt. 
a  Hohtiouxe^  Eaq.t  M,  P., 

I  think  there  was  a  note  suhjolned, 
suggesting  that  Mr.  Hobhuuse  should 
write  a  life  of  Lord  Byron. 

The  reply  to  lldB  letter  dUiged  me 


to  assume  a  reaohitioa  not  to  be  of- 
fended:— 

"  Easthottm,  Sept.  8,  1830. 
**  Dear  Sir; — The  correcti<mofyour  mis- 
take in  die  JVeio  JMbolHy  Magazine  aeema 
to  me  but  a  poor  expedient.  If,  however,  it 
is  too  late  to  cancel  the  page  in  the  present 
edition,  I  must  sufier  you  to  do  as  you  pro- 
pose. Indeed,  a  more  attentive  perusal  of 
your  book  convinces  me,  thatnodiin^whhdl 
it  contains  is  Ukely  to  affect  me  or  anybody 
else  permanently.  You  may,  for  aught  i 
know,  have  written  yonr  Life  of  Myrom 
with  the  good  intentions  professed  in  your 
Ictf  cr  to  me  ;  hut  I  am  sure  that  any  one 
would  suspect  fh)m  the  work,  that  you  care 
not  what  3rou  say ;  and  your  letter  con- 
fesses, that  you  know  not  what  you  say. 

"  '  It  is  from  mrelessness  of  truth,  rattier 
than  hrom  dci^rate  lying,  that  the  world 
is  so  lull  of  fidsehood.*  So  sdd  Dr.  John- 
son, and  so  I  believe,  i  wonder  that  even 
common  policy  <Xu\  not  inchice  you  to  be 
more  cautious  m  uiaking  statements  which 
might  be  so  eidly  lUsproved,  and  which 
have,  indeed,  been  aheedyincoutroveitibly 
refuted.  The  very  conver^^ation,  which  you 
have  judiciously  selected  trum  Medwin,  as 
one  of  those  parts  of  his  trumpery  iNiok  to 
the  truth  of  which  you  can  speak,  I  know 
to  he  a  lie  ;  for  I  never  went  the  tour  of  tile 
lake  of  Geneva  with  Lord  Byron. 

'*  Still  more  surprised  am  I,  that  yen 
should  ddnk  it  posnble  that  your  mode  of 
treating  your  subject  should  be  *  kindly 
cotuideredt'  and  r^arded  as  a  proof  of  a 
pleasing  recollection  of  former  intercoone, 
i  ithcr  hy  myaelf»  or  by  any  real  friend  of 
Lord  Byron. 

**  You  tell  me  that  your  wish  has  been 
to  i^ve  only  an  outiine  of  his  inteilectusl 
clutracter.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  your  gossip  ahout  him.and  me,  and  the 
silly  anecdotes  you  have  oipied  from  very 
dbcredltidile  autiiotMes,  can  be  said  to  be 
fairiy  comprised  in  such  an  ootfine.  But 
your  plan  ortght  certainly  to  ha%e  compelled 
you  to  make  yourself  tlioroughly  acquaint* 
ed  widi  his  poetry,  and  to  quote  him  just 
as  lie  wrote.  Nevertheless,  you  have  mis- 
represented him  at  least  nine  thnes  in  the 
ten  stanzas  of  that  poem  which  you  adl 
the  last,  and  which  was  fiof  the  last,  he  ever 
wrote.  Oh,  for  shame  !  stidt  to  yonr  ac- 
knowledged fictions — there  yoti  are  safe- — 
you  may  deal  with  Leddy  Grippy  and 
Laurie  Todd  m  you  please,  but  not  wtdi 
those  who  havo  really  lived,  or  who  are  still 
alive. 

"  As  you  have  discussed  me  publicly, 
you  must  submit  to  tlus  lecture,  wMdl  is 
one  of  the  disagreeable  consequences  of 
trading  in  the  biography  of  those  who  are 
not  dead.  The  task  which  you  so  humour- 
ously asrign  roe  of  mending  your  perfonn- 


•  A  phrase  used  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  one  of  bis  admirable  novels. — Ed. 
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vnce  any  time  between  thi.^  date  :mu1  the 
20th  ul'  OcUiltcr,  would,  I  leiw,  kavc  it 
niaeh in^hc  tame  state  ai  Ar  Ma  Cvt» 
Icr's  stockings.  It  woulH  nnt  l>e  a  labour 
of  love,  and  1  cannot  iindertuke  it.  But 
fihuuld  we  happen  to  maet,  I  iliouid  have 
DO  objadion  to  ncotSan  to  yoa  two  orthiia 
of  yonr  grosser  blunderit ;  for,  in  spite  uf 
your  ill  I  would  wbh  to  part  in 

peace.  "  Your«,  truly, 

"  h  C.  UoanooiiL 
Mm  €hU,  Eaq:* 

To  those  who  are  anacqiiimted 
with  Mr.  Hobhou8€,  this  letter  mxf 
justly  excite  surprise,  but  as  he  was  so 
evidently  offend wl,  and  houl  not  been 
appealed  by  wiial  1  Iiad  explained  of 
my  inteBtion*  «ad  tlw  regret  I  bad 
frit  for  having  givtn  him  (at  he  lA» 
timated)  a  ]u9>t  cause  of  vexatioo^  I 
Kturaed  the  foUowtng  answer 

**  29,  Half-Moau  Street, 
9th  Sejd,  1830. 
DSA&StR ; — I  must  oonfeM  myidf  sur- 

|ndaed  at  your  note.  All  I  can  say  is,  tliat 
yoi!  attrilmte  1o  tne  ferlhifi^^  I  Jinvf  not  felt, 
and  w  hich  nobody  but  your»eU  lia&  dlKera- 
ed.  You  auMt  have  been  anrvM  diak  I 
ooald  have  no  control  over  the  first  editkm 
of  Byron's  life,  having  the  book  in  your 

,  ova  haad^ ;  and  you  have  evidently  »een 
that  all  my  ■fmnwnts  are  feondod  on  tho 
works  and  reports  of  otlieis,  except  when  I 
fipeak  from  my  own  knowledge.  There 
Ytm  u  list  printed  of  all  tlie  books  used  in 
compiling  the  Life  of  Byrou,  and  it  was, 
by  the  publisher's  with,  cancelled  It  may 
l>c  tnie,  thaf  my  c^refiM  for  Byron  nnd 
yaumeli',  wom  not  an  aduruuou  great  lur 
ddier  as  you  eould  have  wished;  hut  still 
at  is  '  good  respect,'  and  the  book  does  jus- 

.  tier  to  !>oth,  for  it  reflects  my  opinion.  But 
you  tay  it  is  Ui-U)«age.  if  you  reaiiy  Uiink 
m,  I  xnust  xegret  it,  bat  it  was  not  so  in- 
tended. You  must  know  that  I  cannot  be 
rc*:poii-nilc  fur  tin-  uine  printer's  cn*(»is  in 
llic 6lau£Ui>  u  hicii,  rcportaays,  were liyiou's 
iMt,  and  you  eumot  imtftine  me  to  have 
been  so  aJj^urd  as  to  nwike  tlu-m  inten- 
tipc^ally.  But  are  you  aware  that  yuu  are 
in  print  rufuti^d*  in  upwaid*  of  iifty  utate- 
Minis  made  in  a  puhfioition  of  wblch  you 
are  supposed  to  be  the  authery  .ott  the  een- 
veniatious  of  your  friend. 

1  itoi  not  »ure  liiiil  1  ought  to  take 
eono  of  your  MfaiBents  quite  so  civiUjf 
but  I  believe  you  to  be  inrajuihle  of  inten- 
tional odeiif  e,  and  I  ^ee  you  write  under 
lithie  iiuprtsikjuiu.  1  have  looked  into  the 
b«ok»  not  over  it  all,  finr  I  have  not  had 
time,  aiwl  I  still  thii3k  yon  in;ike  more  ado 
about  it  than  you  ougiit ;  and  1  am  sure 
you  did  liot  iiiteud  to  b«;  so  nuie  as  you 


"  1  h  ive  only  to  repe  it,  ihnt  I  bolicve 
wimi  i  have  saul  of  Byron,  aud  1  am  sure 
I  have  attributed  Iho  heat  ftelinf  ho  ht4 
in  his  motives.  Moreover,  I  have  said  no« 
th'mff  thia  has  net  been  deliberately  conii- 
dcred. 

"  I  em  obliged  hy  joor  eridcfam  on  mj 

works;  but  it  is  not  original.  You  haw 
one  imitator  in  the  Literary  Gazette. 

"  I  have  never  naid  o^  die  living  or  of  the 
dead  one  word  that  I  ought  to  r^ent,  mm 
made  a  statemriiT  that  I  would  retract  but 
nt)  Ifetter  authority  than  that  on  which  the 
btaiement  was  made.  What  I  propoj^ed  to 
do  I  tiieught  6ir.  I  can  have  no  dodre 
but  to  make  my  corrections  effectual ;  and 
in  saying  thiii,  you  must  be  sensible  that  I 
am  anxious  to  oblige  you,  and  to  evince 
BijMipecttelniths  hiwUehAeibi^  bo* 
JlefO  nob  always, 

**  Faalhfiilly  yours 

"  JouN  Galt. 

'« A  C  Abttenas,  Em^  ML  P." 

I  thought  the  correspondence  now 
elided^  fiv Idid  ooC  expect,  as  he  waa 
evidently  not  in  the  best  of  tempers, 
that  he  would  acknowledge  himself 

satisfied  with  such  mingled  contrition 
and  barcasin  ;  but  I  was  disappointed 
by  the  following  reply  : 

**  Lastbouru,  Sept,  10,  1830. 
**DBAa  SIR^-I  should  not  thhA  it 

necessary  to  reply  to  your  last  letter,  dU 
y(»u  !i(it  ask  me  whether  I  am  aware  that 
1  have,  '  in  print,  been  refuted  in  upwarda 
of  flft^  statamenti  made  in  a  ptddicBtion, 
of  which  I  am  supposed  to  be  the  audior, 
(III  the  convers:ations  of  my  friend.'  The 
pubiu;ation  to  which  yuu  allude,  1  presume 
to  be  that  artide  in  the  Wulmhultr  MU- 
view,  which,  contrary  to  all  literary  usage, 
you  have,  in  your  iJ/r  of  Huron,  •li-clared 
to  be  mine ;  at  the  :»ame  tune  that  you 
quote  the  impostor  wliom  it  expotce  ae 
heinc;:  entitled  to  your  belief,  and  con- 
lirmed  by  your  testimony.  Such  a  de- 
ci4on  against  mc,  upon  iactj»,  where  I 
spoke  fimra  my  own  knowledge,  was,  of 
cour>!e,  syflScicnUy  o8eu!)ive ;  but  you 
now  make  it  still  more  ;i^reeablc,  if,  as  I 
suppose  to  be  die  cabe,  you  refer  to  a 
pamphlet  written  and  printed  by  due 
Mcdwin,  but  suppressed  by  Mr.  Colbum, 
in  which  pamphlet  you  tell  me  *  I  am 
refuted  in  upwards  of  fiAy  statements.* 
In  answer  then  to  your  question,  I  eay 
that  I  could  not  be  aware  of  the  contents 
of  what  you  knew.  I  bad  never  seen, 
and  I  also  add,  that  not  one  of  all  the 
t^tatements  contained  in  the  article  in  the 
Wt'stminstrr  Heview  is  cap;iblc  of  reihla- 
tion.  Coutradicted  they  may  be,  ibr  the 
man  who  utters  one  ftiliehood  hm,  of 
couieB»  anodier  at  hand  to  'a«^|MK  IL  If 


•  The  word  shoiad  hant  Uccu  **  cctautie^" 
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91m  hiid  really  believed  tliat  I  Inul  Bttdfc 

iipwnnls  uf  fifty  Juistatetnents,  which  vrctt 
such  a  peraou  &s  Med  win  could  refiite,  in 
one  alKfft  etwy,  u  to  iintten  of  liiet  enii> 
nected  witfi  L<'id  Ryrun,  kverylQniy 
fh'it  you  would  Imve  applied  to  me  to  a«- 
tabt  your  undertaking  in  the  first  instance, 
or  dmt,  in  your  teller  oilier  day,  you 
Would  have  exhorted  ine  to  twtHft  a  me- 
moir of  Lord  Byron,  and  toTd  mp  tliat  the 
world  expected  it  of  me  ?  No,  no,  you  db 
not  ttlak  1 1»ve  been  refbted;  tod,  had  I 
been  yon,  I  would  not  have  said  so. 

"Yon  innst  not  be  allowed  to  ride  off 
on  the  poor  printer  an  excuse  for  the 
nuuiy  tnbqinititiont  of  Ihe  autlfor  whom 
you  profess  to  criddie.  It  la  not  the 
printer,  it  is  you  who  are  responsible  for 
those  errors ;  and  although  it  is,  as  you 
say,  very  true,  that  I  do  not  imagine  you 
to  be  <  so  abenrd  as  to  make  diem  inten- 
fioimTlv  ypt  I  repeat,  that  an  author  ad- 
mitting tiuch  gross  inaocmncies  into  his 
books  cannot  fhlrly  pretend  to  bave  ghren 
fh€  intellectual  character  of  the  subject  of 
his  enquiries.  As  to  the  stanzas  on  his 
birthday,  which  you  all^,  report  says, 
were  Ids  test,  you  might  htevt  seen  In 
Colonel  Stanhope's  book,  which  yoo  are 
so  merry  witlMl :  fhat  these  verses  were 
not  llic  last  wntttu  by  Lord  Byron.  The 
mistake  is  unimportant,  but  it  is  a  mis- 
take. 

"  Yon  justify  what  yoti  say  of  mc  in 
your  book  in  a  manner  that  convinces  me 
ill  renMNwtnmee  nnat  ba  ttnown  away 
ii|»on  you.  Wbat  gtoiuid,  wbat  possUde 
pretext  can  you  have  for  the  assertion, 
that  I  wished  for  adoration  lur  Lord  Byron 
or  myself  t  This  Is  but  a  poor  recrimina- 
tion in  reply  to  the  diaige  of  absolute 
msstntements  respcetinp  both.  In  f.ut, 
it  is  one  misrepresentation  more,  and 
diews  the  spirit  in  which  your  book  was 
-written.  But  the  drollest  part  of  yotir 
justifiratiou  is  that  in  which  you  say,  *  my 
book  does  ju&tice  to  both  of  you,  for  it 
reflects  my  opinion.'  There  may  have 
'been  holbve  your  tfane  many  men  with 
the  same  happy  cortfirlpTirc  in  their  own 
in&Uibility,  but  those  who  have  been  un- 
'wary  enough  to  prodidm  it,  have  generally 
been  laughed  at  for  their  pains.  Who 
was  &e  modest  man  who  said 

"  The  image  in  that  glxsii  is  fldr« 
For  it  refleetsmy  &ce." 

"  Smre,  however,  you  admit  of  no  other 
appeal  from  your  opinion,  except  to  your 
opinion,  I  am  but  wasting  your  time  as 
as  my  own,  in  continuing  a  eorre- 
spondcnce  which  will  not  improve  your 
character  nor  my  temper.  1  feel  a  just 
r^ntment  at  the  manner  in  which  my 
name  has  been  introduced  in  your  If 
Itord  Byron,  It  was  not  your  unfiivdur- 
able  opinions  to  which  i  olyected.  In  some 


IWdtaMit'pfMllf  b  BO  1es.<>  imperiinent  ftfli 
blame.    It  was  «n«i!lecl  fc  r,  and,  therc^ 
ibre,  discnnrteous  to  make  ray  comparison 
'between  Lord  Byren  and  myself,  audi  at 
ycm  itst  awwus  in  extrone  yonth.  Still 
more  wanton  was  it  to  rqire^ent  him  as 
being  less  cordial  to  me  at  one  time  than 
'asuMier;  and,  as  you  'HuieAnMiy  eall  it, 
'''playing  the  captain  grand.'    A  man  who 
writes  these  things,  and  seriously  thirties 
that  he  is  fu^thng  the  useful  and  honour- 
able dtttlcs  of  biography  by  so  triflNg  iHtb 
tin  fame  of  the  dead  mnd  the  feelfaigs  ol* 
the  living,  is  past  all  cure  or  correction . 
and  as  for  being  rude  to  such  a  person, 
^hich  you  senn  to  tldnk  It  possible  1 
might  mean  to  be  to  you,  that  Is  quite  oat 
of  the  (juestion.    At  any  rate,  after  whnt 
you  have  said  of  me,  you  would  nwer  be 
able,  justly,  to  eott|dafai  of  any  tfafng  I 
said  to  you.    If  you  had  let  me  aloni^  I 
never  should  have  Inteifisred  arith  your 
honest  calling. 

"  I  reuuiii  youR  tnriy, 

J.  C.  HOBHOW. 

**        GoUt  £$q." 

It  aptpeared  by  this  note,  that  the 
tables  were  turned,  and  that  Mr. 
Hobhmisc,  fn»iu  being  the  aggrieved 
party,  was  becoming  the  o0euder. 
Bat  rtiU,  «0  iM  onaxmi  I  htA  m^ 
jored  him,  in  deflmtt  to  Ina  af- 
flicted feelings,  I  returned  the  fol- 
lowing answ^er.  I  could  not,  how- 
ever, entirely  suppress  my  own. 
Whether  I  ou^ht  to  have  felt  at  all, 
may  be  a  qaeatioii ;  b«t  dM  ktfear  w 
evidence  that  I  did  feel,  and  I  ftink- 
ly  acknowledge  tliat  T  nm  so  much 
of  an  egoist  as  to  conceive  myself  to 
iiave  been  quite  enough  juattfied  in 
iha  aaiUMr  oIlL 

"  1 1  Sept,  1830. 

"  Dear  Sir  ;~T  regret  to  have  offended 
you  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  my  assur- 
ances have  not  laid  their  proper  eflbctj 
and  that,  whatever  others  think,  you  seem 
resolved  to  attribute  te  me  motives  I  do 
not  feel ;  nor  you,  after  what  has  been  said, 
•hbv<e  reoMNi  to  adhere  Co. 

"  I  shall  be  obliged  by  every  communi- 
ration  you  Atvotir  me  witfi,  until  the  20th 
imtaiit,  vviicn  tite  IkctA  you  may  possibty 
make  ont^l  be  duly  adnntfead  awl  thaia 
you  ascribe,  but  do  not,  vrill  be  answered. 

"  I  have  not  ronntiitfeH  nnv  indeconmi 
in  ascribing  to  you  Uie  article  in  the  Weat- 
aawtfw  JlndsMT.  It  haa  been  hmg  pub- 
licly spoken  of  as  yours;  and,  moreover, 
as  your  n!\n>e  was  on -the  paoqphla^ -1 
could  not  but  notice  iL 

**  In  what  way  eoald  I  deiannine,  aot 
having  the  MS.,about  cmHsln  the  printed 
versions  of  Byron's  poens.  .  I  copied  fiwn 
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a  printed  copy.  \S  hicb  printed  copy  is  the 
right  one  ? 

"  Of  Capt  Medwin  I  know  nothing. 
Except  in  som^  things,  (only  ieveral  of 
hia)  do  i  admit  his  authority,  and  these 
iritii  a  qualification — see  p.  211. 

As  to  '  adoration,'  I  used  it  because  I 
felt  no  anger,  and  to  i^ive  our  correspond- 
ence the  appearaiicc  ul*  let^  asperity  than 
miglkt  be  aicribed  to  it 

I  can  only  repeat  that,  being  desirous 
to  stand  well  with  you,  and  every  body 
who  hasi  any  claim  upon  me — and  I  have 
at  onoe  adraitted  yoon — I  can  have  bnt 
one  wish, — to  make  any  corrections  neces- 
sary, t  irLrtual.  Bnt  it  would  be  bettor  to 
dust;  uur  pcrsunul  correspondence,  as  tiiere 
it  cto  tlie  one  aide  aa  evidence  <tf  more 
feeUng  than  the  other  thinks  the  case  re- 
quires. Yet  I  "would  be  happy  to  aulH 
scribe  myscll'  at  ull  times, 

*(  FaithfUOy  yours^ 

"  John  Galt. 

«/.  C.  HoUuftue,  Esq,,  M.P^' 

It  is  probable  that  my  letter  totbe 
Editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine was  a  little  more  severe  in  it.s 
fityle  thaii  it  would  have  been,  but 
for  the  two  last  letters  of  Mr.  Hob- 
house.  At  all  events,  I  should  not, 
but  for  them  hrc'c  been  in  it  so  anx- 
ious to  show  tliat  I  was  not  tlic  only 
person  who  considered  it  probable 
tliAt  ha  was  the  "  good  critic/'  who 
condemned  CWde  HaroU,  Whedier 
the  groiinds  which  led  me  to  offer 
a  conjecture  rendered  important  by 
the  merits  of  the  poem,  were  or  were 
nut  buch  as  to  ju:>tii'y  the  probability 
Iexpreflaed»tfae  reader  can  determuie 
Ibr  himself,  but  it  Was  natural  ,  where 
so  much  trrievance  was  felt,  tliat  I 
should  endeavour  to  show  that  iny 
fault  waa  not  very  heinous. 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Moathly  Ma- 
gazine. 

"  Sir  ; — It  has  been  a  rule  witli  me  not 
to  notice  pubKdy  either  fitvomable,  igno- 

rant,  or  inaliciom  criticism,  but  only  when 
error  has  been  pointed  out,  to  make  the 
necessary  corrections.  On  the  present 
ooeMion  I  am  lodtteed  to  deviate  fromtUe 
rule,  out  of  persona]  consideration  for 
Mr.  Hnhhonsf,  the  Mctnbcr  for  Westmin- 
ster, and  ilic  triend  oi  Lord  ByroO)  and 
amndingly  I  request  a  plaee  in  your 
journal  for  the  following  remarks : — Mr. 
Hobhomie  Ikis  infomied  me  that  I  have 
done  him  wrung,  in  eotyecturing  that  he 
was  pn»bal}ly  die  cridc  who  oppoted  the 
first  publication  of  ChUdt;  Harohi.  (See 
I*ife,  p.  161.)  The  rcmif'rt'nrr  wns  fmmd- 
ed  in  beUeving  hiui  tu  have  been  in  the 


entire  cunlideuce  of  iu;>  Lordsliip.  Lord 
Byron  toU  me  Mmse1(  at  Athens,  that  he 

had  not  then  shown  the  manuiicript  !<>  :iny 
person.  Mr  Ilobhouse  says  that  he  had 
left  i..ord  iiyrun  before  he  XvxA  finished  the 
two  cantoe,  and,  exeeptinfir  ■  few  fhig- 
ments,  he  had  rn  wr  seen  thctn  until  they 
were  printed.  Au  inscription  on  the  ma- 
nuscript has  been  prcj>crved,  and  in  his 
Lordship*s  handwriting,  via. — *  Byron,  Jo- 
annina,  in  Albania,  begun  Ocrol)i.r  31, 
1809,  concluded  Canto  II.,  Smyrn.i, 
March  2 S,  1810.  liyron.'  Mr.Hobhouse 
was  with  hb  Lordship  long  after  the  latter 
dale. 

"  At  pajie  212,  I  liave  quoted  from 
Medwin,  liiat  Mr.  liubhouae  was  with 
Lord  Byron  and  Shelly  in  a  boat,  (kc  It 
seemn  Mr.  Hobhouse  wri>  not  tln-Tc:  his 
name,  Uierefore,  should  li.ivx-  brcn  omitted 
by  Captain  Medwiu.  At  page  211,1  have 
stated  what  I  think  of  Capttdn  Medwin*s 
work,  and,  in  my  preface,  have  alluded  to 
a  suppressed  prunjihl  -f  which  v^  m  not 
seen  by  me  until  alter  my  upiiiiun  luid 
been  printed. 

"  Mr.  Ilolihouse  says,  that  the  verses 
which  have  always  been  considered  as  tiie 
\mi  iHjrd  Byron  ever  wrote,  were  not  so, 
and  that  my  version  of  them  is  not  correct 
in  nine  different  words.  To  this  I  can  only 
answer,  that  Uiey  were  copied  from  a 
printed  eopy,  havii^  no  other,  ^I  believe 
the  Pariuan  edition  of  Byron's  worlts,) 
and  that  I  still  cannot  say  what  correnions 
should  be  made.  If  Mr.  Hobhouse  be  en- 
gaged on  any  illustration  of  Byron,  he  mil 
of  course  mention  wliat  edidon  shimld  be 
preferred. 

1  take  leave  on  tlie  present  occasion 
to  say,  that,  having  long  considered  Lord 
Byron  as  a  public  man,  in  writing  lus  lift^ 
it  seemed  to  nie  that  I  shoidd  confine  my- 
self to  what  had  been  already  given  to  the 
world  concerning  him,  authenticated  with 
so  much  of  wlwt  I  Icnew  myself  to  be 
correct,  as  would  enable  me  to  furnish  the 
grounds  on  which  I  formed  my  notion  of 
his  Lordship's  character.  By  adhering  to 
this  principle,  notlung  improper  could  be 
done  to  his  memory. 

**  A  public  chiu^cter,  like  public  events, 
can  never  be  justly  descaribed  by  eontem- 
poraries.  The  only  ooitfse  that  contem- 
poraries ran  lair'v  pursue,  and  I  have  en- 
deavoiu'cd  to  do  »o,  is  to  add  their  per- 
sonal knowledge  to  that  of  othen.  From 
the  materials  thus  accumulated,  posterity 
alone  can  be  able  to  construct  the  proper 
work.  It  was  no  part  of  my  plan  to  con- 
trovert the  statement  of  others,  but  only 
to  take  such  of  them  as  were  either  gene- 
mil  y  ubnitted,  or  were  not  satisfiuiottly 
disproved.  **  I  am,  &c. 

•*JoiiN  Galt. 
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**  N.B.  Since  the  forgoing  waa  sent  to 
the  printtn,  it  hst  been  cug^sted  to  mSf 

that  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has  done 
Mr.  Hobhouse  the  injustice  to  •■uppose 
tliat  he  wa^i  the  critic  whu  cuiidcmuud 
CSUOb  Barold^  and  die  following  words 
h.i\o  been  laid  before  me  asoldas  1826: — 

*  C'ritirs,'  says  Lord  Byron,  '  are  all  ready 
made,  ^nd  how  early  Mr.  iiob)iuui>e  was 
qtialiaed  Ihr  Clie  trade*  will  appear  Awu  bis 
having'  advised  Lord  Byioo  not  to  puUidi 
Ch  iUU-  Harold:  " 

Thia  did  not  please  Mr.  Hob- 
house  ;  and,  in  consequence^  he  trou- 
bled the  Editor  wifh  a  letter,  which 
has  been  published  in  the  last  Ntun- 
ber  of  the  New  Monfkkf,  and  of  which 
I  will  give  a  copy : 

•  * 

ZMt. 

Y  I.  Sir  ; — In  your  October  Magazine  I 
obierve  a  letter,  addreseed  to  you,  rigned 

•  John  Gait/  written — so  it  is  said — out 
of  personal  consideration  tor  me,  nlrhough 
the  author  is  not  in  the  habit,  a&  he  like- 
wise tells  you,  of  pnbfidy  noddng  either 
favourable,  ignorant,  or  malicious  cridcitfin. 
Now,  notvithxtanilinfj  this  sirifmlar  coinpli- 
meat'conviuces  cue  lUat  it  u  not  unusual 
fur  MiC  GNJt  to  mean  one  ddng  and  say 
another,  yet  there  arc  parts  of  his  letter  to 
which,  althrntjh  tbcv  nre  of  e<timlly  doubt- 
ful Inipott,  1  cannot  attach  &o  innoceti^  an 
tnteipretation ;  and  whldi  eompel  mo)  Imw- 
evcr  unwillingly,  to  offer  an  explanatory 
comment  o»i  that  very  ^trange  epistle, 

"  2.  A  short  time  jircviouiily  to  ttu;  pubii- 
cation  of  hb  Life  of  Lord  Byrmt,  Kr. 
John  Gait  wrote  to  me,  requeating  roe  to 
enable  him  to  contradict  mmours  wbirh 
had  reached  him  prejudicial  to  LordByrou. 
I  did  10 ;  and  Mr*  Gait  not  only  published 
a  part  of  my  answ  er  w  ithout  my  leave,  hut, 
by  introducing  the  story  in  question  into 
his  narrative,  and  stating  that  he  hud  no 
reason  to  doubt  tfao  antfaentidty  of  his  in- 
formation, not  only  did  more  injury  to  the 
cliaractaer  of  Lord  IJyron  than  if  he  had  re- 
peated the  iM:andal  witliout  any  contradic- 
tion, but  placed  me  in  tibe  not  very  credits 
able  [losition,  of  an  incompetent  and  incon- 
clusive defender  ofrtiy  illustrious  friend. 

**3.  I. scarcely  need  state,  that  if  51  r.  Gait 
did  noidiink  my  denial  of  the  truth' of  his 
rumour  satlsnutory,  he  had  but  one  course 
to  pursue  ;  namely,  not  to  notice  it  at  all— 
at  lea&t  not  without  that  special  permhision 
which  I  shoold  mosteertaiaiy  have  wilhhdd 
frou]  him,  having  no  ambition  to  appear  as 
a  witness  in  nnv  rr^use  of  whicll  Mr.  Gait 
Qan  pretend  to  be  the  judge. 

"  4.  This  eondncty  and  the  genml4enor 
of  his  Lift  of  Lord  Ryron,  ought  to  have 
deterred  me  from  any  farther  cornnninira- 
tlon  with  Mr.  Gait,  who,  by  some  strange 
misoooreption  of  his  privileges  as  an  author, 
serms  to  think,  that  the  Mags  «f  the  Uv- 
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ing^  no  less  than  the  fame  of  the  dead,  ouglit 
to  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  engaged  in 
the  noble  art  of  bookmaking.  Nevefthe- 

less  I  did  venttire,  when  his  volume  ap- 
peared, to  remonstrate  with  him,  by  letter, 
for  ha^ng,  amongst  other  agreeable  things, 
said'of  me,  tfiat  1  probably  was  the  critic 
who  condetntjed  Childe  Harold  previously 
to  its  publication.  Mr.  Gait  replied,  *  1 
vrlll  correct  [as  the  shortest  and  most  gene- 
ral mude  of  effecdng  it]  in  the  Nem  Month- 
It/  \ffiLarh:>\  the  mistake  yon  mention  ;* 
and  witi)  this  promise,  repeated,  alWr  some 
eorre^ondenoe,  in  his  last  letter,  I  was  ob- 
liged to  be  saiiifled.  But  I  now  find,  on 
reading  h\s  letter  to  yon,  that,  instead  of 
correcting  his  mistake,  he  has  only  noticed 
that  I  hi4  oon^lained  of  it,  and  au  made 
just  so  mudi  use  of  my  private  correspond- 
ence as  may  divert  your  attention  from  his 
own  published  error,  to  what  h^  wishes  to 
pass  for  an  inaccurate  statement  conti4<^  ^ 
one  of  my  letters  to  him.  He  has,  moreover^ 
been  plfvi-^'  d  to  declare,  tliat  hi-^  cnnjccture 
was  ibunded  on  his  beUef  of  *  an  entire  con- 
fidence' subsisting  between  Lord  Byron  and 
.myaeif;  and  thus  leavea  yonr  readers  to 
draw  an  inference  as  to  that  confidence, 
which  I  shall  not  certainly  discuss  with  Mr. 
GalL  I  am  therefore  compelled,  however 
unwillingly,  and,  I  believe,  u  n  aceusUmed,  to 
obtrude  any  Httic  personal  grit  vrtnce  upon 
])ublic  notice,  to  assure  your  readers,  that  I 
assured  Mr.  Gait,  that  there  is  not  the* 
sKghteSt  foundation  for  the  conjecture,  thitt 
I  (lis  iMilcd  Lord  Byron  from  publishing 
Childc  Harold.  Had  1  done  so,  indeed, 
It  is  not  very  hkcly  that  he  would  have  de- 
feated that  noMe  poem  to  mysel£  1  may. 
also  add,  that  the  story  told  of  hi.s  hesita- 
tu  Ti  in  piibliithinpit,  is  at  complete  variance 
With  all  he  repeatedly  mentioned  to  me  on 
the  stthject.  As  to  the  precise  thae  at  whicli 
Lord  Byron  finished  the  two  fir^t  can'o*;  of 
ChiMc  H<trold,  it  is  true  that  a  note  in 
his  handwriting,  and  recorded  at  the  time, 
mentions  that  he  conduded  them  at  Smyr- ' 
na;  but  any  one  who  read»  these  cantee 
with  more  attention  than  Mr.  Gait,  will 
perceive  tliat  several  stanzas  were  added 
after  that  tfane ;  so  that  Mr.  Gait's  attempt 
to  refute  a  private  statement  of  mine  by  a 
public  reference  to  my  friend's  autograph 
menioranduio,  will,  I  (ru^i,  hardly  change 
the  Opinion  which  may  be  entortaiaed  as 
to  our  rcspertive  authority  on  matters  con- 
nected with  Lord  B\ron. 

5.  I  now  come  to  the  uuie  appended  to 
Mr.  Galfs*  letter,  in  which  he  states,  that 
some  one  has  suggested  that  he  was  not  the 
first  to  do  me  the  iTlju^ti^e  to  suppose  i  had 
condemned  CUilde  HarM.  An  associate 
in  sorrow  has  often  been  thought  an  ad- 
vantage; but  it  is  reserved  for  Mr.  Gait  to 
rnn'M>lc  himself  by  div<  r>\i  rini;  a  predeces- 
sor in  misconduct.  .^Ir.  (laU  has,  how- 
ever, abstrfned  from  informing  your  read- 
ers iHio  tliat  predecessor  was,  and  I  ^  f 
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,add  to  hw  autlmiity,  noi  has  Mr.  GaU  uf- 
. firmed  that  he  saw  thr^  injnrions  supposi- 
.ti«n  in  any  pubUshed  work,    hurcly,  he 
have  quoted  tbe  duurge  ftom  a 
.JMinphlet  written  by  a  person  tailed  Med- 
win,  which  he  himself  tells  us  was  judici- 
ously suppre^ed.    It'  lie  lias,  I  regret  ipuch 
that' he  fhoiild  condescend  to  employ  eo 
niuch  dtxtfrity  merely  to  evade  a  promise, 
the  biniple  performance  of  which  would 

*  have  saved  nie  the  trouble  of  writing  this 
letler»  and  your  readers  the  consideration 

.of  a  -nhjrt  t  in  which,  I  am  well  aware,  they 
can  have  no  coDcern»  and  must  £eel  very 

'  little  interest. 

*'  I  hegtonnainyoiurobedieDtyhiuiible 
•ervMil^ 

J.  C.  HOBUOUSB. 

"  October,  1830.*' 

I  think  it  will  readily  be  conceded 
that  this  epistle  calls  for  some  re- 
mark. 

I  cortainly  did»  "  oat  of  pertonal 

oonnderation"  for  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
deviate  from  n  nile  roTT^tantly  ad- 

■  hered  to,  by  publishing  tbe  letter  in 
'  the  New  Monthly  Magazine.  The  cliief 

caute  was  this,  I  was  chaived  with 

*  having  ilUnaed  him.  Upon  his  com- 
plaint, I  became  anxious  to  repair  the 
evil;  and,  not  expert  ins  a  second 
edition  of  my  work  would  be  the 
speediest  means  of  evincing  my  re- 

.gret,  I  chose  the  magazine.  Mr. 
-Hobhouse  is  certainly  at  liberty  to 

■  consider  the  stop  as  a  "  singular  com- 
pliment/* or  not.  But  I  do  now  regret 

'  that  I  ever  considered  his  complaint 
as  deserving  so  much  consideration. 

.  I  should  better  have  consulted  what 
was  due  to  myself,  had  I  lieen  less 
anxious  to  mollify  him. 

The  third  paragraph  of  Mr.  Ilob- 
house's  letter  has  been  noticed  al- 
nadyf  in  speaking  of  his  €nt  note. 
The  reader  has,  in  the  actual  transac- 
tion, a  specimen  of  the  canclmir  which 
distinguishes  that  gentleman,  it  was 
obviously  to  avoid  being  "  a  judge" 
in  the  matter,  that  I  quoted  his  letter ; 
and  it  is  in  my  power  now  to  say, 
without  imputing  to  Mr.  Hobhouse 
any  intentional  suppression  of  a  fact, 
that,  instead  of  two  coses,  there  are 
three  in  that  business ;  for,  after  the 
death  of  Lotd  Byron,  the  Countess 
Guiccioli  was*  I  am  informed,  in  des- 
titute circumstances,  and  obliired  to 
return  to  her  old  husband,  from 
whom  she  subsequently  obtained,  b^ 
the  mediation  of  tiie  I^>pe,  an  addi- 
ftioii  to  dovble  the  amoimt  of  the  ^> 
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dowanaa  aha  htd  daring  Loffd  Byron's 

lifetime. 

Tlie  fourth  paragraph,  in  which  the^c 
words  are  included,  '*  Mr.  Gait  seems 
to  think  that  the  feelings  of  the  liv- 
ing, no  less  thnn  the  fiune  of  the 
dead/*  Ice  This  diarge  I  throw  hack 
upon  the  author : 

1st.  Because  it  nwght  not  to  have 
been,  in  any  circumstances,  made  by 
one  who  had  assisted  in  composing 
English  Berdt  md  Se^tck  JBMmiffn^ 
It  is  true  that  the  Itnea  of  Mr. 
Hobhouse  were  in  the  second  edition 
.of  that  satire,  expunged  by  Lord  By- 
ron^  but  not  in  consequence  ol  any 
penitence  on  his  part. — fid.  Becaaae 
he  libelled  the  assembled  gentlemen 
of  England  in'  the  House  of  Com- 
nvnTs,  for  which  he  was  ignomini- 
ously  pujii!?hed;  3d,  because  there 
was  a  mysterious  i-umour  concerning 
him,  owing  to  something  detractive 
to  {he  character  of  the  late  Mr.  Can- 
ning ;  4th,  becnti^e  the  part  he  has 
assumed  in  being  a  member  of  par- 
liament, is  proicssedly  to  disregard 
the  foeKngs'of  gentlemen  .engaged  in 
Ihe  service  of  their  country ;  and  Sth^ 
because  his  attempts  to  translate 
some  of  the  classics  might  justly  be 
considered  as  evincing  no  respect  for 
"  the  fame  of  the  dead  /'  but  he  may 
plead  that  he  did  his  best  in  thait  ool- 
rage . 

'I'hen,  as  to  his  seeking  still  cauSiS 
of  offence  in  the  manner  of  mv  ap- 

S rising  the  public,  by  the  New  MouthUf 
fagazine,  of  the  wrong  d(&ie  to  him. 
I  cannot  condescend  to  enter  mto 
farthor  explanation  ;  hut  as  light 
things  indicate  the  currents  of  the 
air,  the  motive  by  vvbicii  I  was  ac- 
tuated will  appear,  by  the  simple  fact, 
that,  while  i  acknowledged  I  had,  as 
he  said,  done  him  wronf^  1  went  no 
farther  than  what  wjis  requisite  to 
lighten  the  enormity  of  my  own  vast 
offence  for  the  passage  quoted  in  ex- 
tenuation was,  "  'Critics,'  says  Lord 
Byron,  '  are  all  ready  made and 
hov^  I  Illy  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  quali- 
fied for  the  trade,  will  appear  from 
his  having  advised  l^ord  Byron  not 
to  publish  Clulde  Harold,  and  endeO" 
vomptd  i9  ptinuad§,  kim  Ikid  k  kadm 
merit,  he  no  iaknt  or  poetry/*  -I 
oTnitt<  d  the  words  in  italics,  because 
tboy  would  be  otTensive  to  Mr.  Hob- 
house, and  maiie  nothing  jbr  me. 
This  shews  the  spirit  by  whicl^  I  was 
actttatcd,  even  aiftcr  hts  correspoa* 
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dMwe ;  but  i  mmt  now  chuige.  my 
tbne. 

'  1  have,  since  the  appearance  of  his 
letter  in  the  New  Monthly  Maya- 
jrltMj  re-namined  tte  gronads  on 

.which  I  threw  out  the  conjecture 
that  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  "  the  good 
critic,"  and  1  solicit  the  attenrinn 
of  the  reader  to  what  follows. — 
Od  the  day  after  Lord  Byron's  arrival 
from  Gnece  in  London,  Mr.  Dallas 
breakfasted  wit1(  him,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  manuscript  of  Childe  Ha- 
rnh!.  Mr.  Moore  quotes  from  Mr. 
Dallas.  He  took  it  from  a  small 
trunk,  vritii  a  nmnber  of  verses.  He 
said  they  had  been  read  but  by  one 

.  person,  who  had  found  very  little  to 
commend,  and  much  to  condemn: 
that  he  himself  was  ot  that  opinion, 
ai)d  he  was  sure  I  should  be  so  too.'* 
»Vol.  i.  p.  260.  iVurtber,  Mr. 
Moore  says,  from  Dallas,  "Attentive 
as  he  had  hitherto  been  to  my  opi- 
nions and  suggestion*^,  and  natural 
as  it  was  that  he  should  be  swayed 

SBQCfh  decided  praise,  I  was  snrpris- 
to  find  that  (1  did)  not  at  first  ob- 
tain  credit  with  him  for  my  judg- 
ment on  Cliifdf*  HarohVsf  Pihjrimage. 
It  was  any  thing  but  poetry — it  had 
been  condemned  by  a  good  critic- 
had  I  not  myself  seen  Uie  sentences 
on  the  margins  of  the  manuscript?*' 
—Vol.  i.  p.  261. 

Now  observe,  Mr.  Moore  docs  not 
conjecture  who  "  the  good  critic" 
iras,  bat  as  the  ctrcnmstance  is  in- 
teres  ting,  I  attempted  to  do  so,  and 
said  it  was  "  probably  Mr.  Ilob- 
hon«p."  'nUs  is  my  ntfcnce,  and  1 
Stated  chegrouuds  on  which  idid  so, 
namely,  in  believing  that  an  entire 
confidence  snbsisted  between  him  and 
Lord  Byron.  When  Mr.  Hobhouse 
informed  mo  that  I  had  done  him 
wrong  \]\  the  conjecture,  I  rectified 
the  error,  as  already  stated;  but, 
bad  I  thonght  be  was  capable  of 
writing  such  a  letter  tLA  he  has  done 
to  the  editor  of  the  AW  Monthly,  un- 
doubtedly I  should  hn\v  hesitated — 
for  either  iA)rd  iiyron  spukctoo  lightly 
to  Mr.  Dallas,  or  Mr.  Dallss  has  pab- 
lisbcd  an  nntnttb,  or  Mr.  Hobhouse 
lias  wandered  from  the  fact^  -for  Mr. 
Dalla'*,  ns  quoted  by  Mr.  Moore,  says, 
that  the  potru.s  given  to  him  with  the 
manuscript  of  Chiide  Harold,  *'  had 
been  read  bat  by  one  person and 
Mr.  HobhoQse  acknowledges  in  his 
letter  «f  9d  of  September,  that  be  had 
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seen  the  poem.  But  the  whole  qu coi- 
tion is  one  that  may  yet  be  suscoptilile 
of  proof.  Lord  Bynin  in  giving  the 
MS.  to  Mr.  Dallas,  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  maiginal  notes.  '  These 
"  sentences"  Were,  as  the  statement 
implies,  in  fhr  writinc^  of  the  **  good 
critic."  it,  therefore,^  the  MS.  has 
been  preserved,  the  question  as  to 
who  was  the  "  good  critic"  may  ea- 
sily be  determmed  by  referring  to  the 
writing  ot  the  marginal  notes.  Mr. 
Hobhouse  must  excuse  me  for  saying, 
that,  until  this  be  done,  his  docla- 
ration  will  not  be  satisfactory  to  the 
public ;  nor  can  the  circumstance  of 
the  dedication  of  the  poem  to  him  in 
its  coiicludcil  state,  be  regarth-d  as 
any  proof  that  he  was  not  tne  "  good 
critic."  Lord  Byron  himself,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Dallas,  quoted  by. 
Mr.  Moore,  thought  the  poem  "  was 
any  Hiing  but  poetry."  If,  by  its 
success,  he  was  led  afterwards  to 
think  differently,  and  fu>.  a  mark  of 
his  regard  for  Mr.  iiubhuuse,  in~ 
scribed  it  to  him,  thai  would  prove 
nothing  ;  for  from  the  nature  of  his 
Lordship,  it  wa.s  tlie  very  thing  he 
was  most  IiIvlIv  to  rlo,  in  revenge  tor 
his  companion  having  condemned 
it.  And  if  his  Lordship  still  retained 
||is  original  opinion,  that  it  was  **  any 
thxni^  but  poetry,"  he  might,  in  the 
caprice  of  playful  malice,  prohj^hly 
regard  Mr.  Hobhouse  as  the  httest 
person  to  be  so  distiuguished  by 
a  work  which  had  Itumbueged  the 
age ;  but,  jocularity  apart,  mis  is  not 
my  sincere  opinion,  and  therefore  let 
me  nnt  be  misundt  r^tood.  Mr.  Hob- 
house has  denied  tiie  charge,  and 
that  is  enough. 

With  respect  to  the  fifth  pain* 
g^ph  of  Mr.  Hobhouse's  letter,  there 
is  e'vidence  of  tho  natural  confusion 
of  l)is  mind,  and  the  agitation  arising 
iioia  passion.  I  did  uot  form  my 
opinion,  as  is  quite  evident,  from  the 
ihcts  adduced  from  the  pamphlet, 
which  Mr.  Hobliouse  supposes,  be- 
cause I  had  not  si  pn  that  parapiilet 
till  after  the  work  was  completed. 
My  coiyecture  was  founded  on  what 
Mr.  Moore  has  stated  in  his  vol.  i. 
pp.  360  and  2C1 ;  and  this  Mr.  Hob- 
nouse  should  have  JImiowa  while  he 
was  writinp^. 

Of  the  acrimony  with  which  he 
speaks  of  Medwin,  I  have  nothing  to 
do.    He  knows  best  the  cansej  but 
1  hare  said  of  that  gentleman  in  my 
2  Q  2 
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xxxii  chapter,  what  I  really  thought, 
and  have  as  yet  seen  nothing  to 
change  one  word  of  what  is  there 
stated. 

But,  to  end  this  Pot  and  Kettle 

jostle,  I  will  state  my  opinion  of 
Captain  Mcdwin's  Conversations  in 
another  form.  I  believe  much  of 
what  he  states,  to  have  been  actoally 
said  to  him  by  Lord  Byron ;  but  hu 
Lordship  took  such  pleasure  in  mys* 
tifiration,  that  it  i?  probable  he  in- 
tentionally distorted  and  magnified 
many  of  the  things  he  related,  ap- 
prebendinj^  they  were  likely  to  be 
made  puMic. 

To  conclude. — In  the  forof?:oing 
narrative,  with  the  illustrative  docu. 
ments,  it  must  be  clear  to  the  reader, 

IM'-ThaX  I  readily  made  repam- 
tkm  Ibr  an  unintentional  wrong. 

Second — Tliat  the  inflicted  arro- 
gance changed  my  regret  into  resent- 
ment. 

7Atnj— That  Mr.  Hobhouse's  let- 
ter to  the  Neie  MmMjf  is  calculated* 


by  its  mis^tatpments,  to  mblcad  the 
public  both  with  respect  to  me  and 
my  dispositions. 

JPb«r<A— That  there  are  curcum- 
stances  in  the  facts  stated,  which 
may  affect  Mr.  Hobhouse's  denial  of 
being  the  "  good  critic,'*  even  thocfgh 
I  put  entire  faith  in  it. 

i^V^A— That  the  Ufe  of  Byron 
being  before  the  public,  the  reader  is 
the  only  judge  whether  it  has  been 
written  in  a  detractive  spirit  towards 
his  Lordship  or  others.  For  myseii, 
I  still  say,  that  although  it  is  not  a 
lull  narrative  of  Lord  Byron's  private 
nfe,  it  is  fair  in  all  that  I  have  said 
— was  dictated  under  that  varying 
feelino:  ^vhich  no  one  can  write  of 
his  Lurdahip  without  experiencing; 

and  that  I  have  neither  seen  nor 
heard  of  any  remark  made  on  the 

work  which  induces  me  to  fear  that 
I  have  received  from  himself,  an 
erroneous  impression  of  his  cha- 
racter. John  Galt. 


WOB's  8BCRET  CHORD. 
BY  TBB  AUTHOR  OP  "  OBRALDINB  OP  OBSKOND." 

'i  iii::  Lvii£,  whose  notes  breathe  peace  and  joy. 
May  have  cm  chord  of  dark  alloy  ; 
One  sad  complaining  chord,  that  tells 
Of  Love  or  Friendship's  broken  spells  I 

And  sure,  no  hand  should  touch  that  lyre. 
To  waken  slumb'ring  notes  of  fire. 
Or  strains  of  bliss,  save  those  that  know 
IVhere  Kes  that  chord  of  secret  woe  I 

That  o'er  it  they  may  lightly  sweep. 

Nor  wake  its  notes  of  love  to  wce[) ;  • 

But  while  they  strike  some  peaceful  atr» 
Pass  it — a&  it  had  not  been  there  1 

Bnt  should  a  stranger  muse  like  mine* 

Attempt  to  wnke  a  thrill  divine. 
And  toucii  that  one  sad  chord  as  deep 
As  those  o'er  which  her  hngers  sweep ; 

Against  that  muse  how  shall  the  Lyre 

Expre??.  its  spirit-kindled  ire  > 

*T^^  ill  mite:  in  strains  that  breatlie  of  Heaven, 

"  Th)  guiilicas  error — is  forgiven!" 
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TUX  A 

Wbbn  Malimoiid  ben  Ares  ben 
Momlim  ben  Daoud  ben  Ali  Fittti 
Shah  (the  last  Persian  hero  who  sate 

cross-legged  on  the  royal  cushions  of 
Delhi,}  heard  that  his  son  Abbas 
was  inconsolable,  because  the  usual 
crop  of  water-melons  had  fkited  in 
hiB gardens  onthebanksof  the  Jumna* 
he  beat  out  the  ashes  of  his  pipe, 
clapped  his  hands  for  a  squadron  of 
his  irregulars,  and  galloped  to  his 
relief  without  delay.  "  Abbas,  my 
man,"  quoth  the  wiseMahmood, after 
the  prince  had  saluted  with  his  fore- 
head that  part  of  the  monarch's  pa- 
poushcs  in  which  thr  toe  is  supposed, 
by  philosophers,  to  inhabit — ' '  Abbas, 
my  fine  fellow,  what  is  all  this  that 
I  hear  about  thee?  Seriously,  my 
firiend,  I  shall  be  ashamed  of  thee. 
Why,  lm(^?t  thnn  lost  a  battle,  or 
thy  last  liatch  of  I  hirk-eyed  girls 
from  Georgia,  thou  couidst  not  take 
it  more  to  heart.  But  amdim!  a 
pumpkin!  a  .  Come,  come! 

let  us  have  a  pipe  and  a  cup  of  eoffee« 
and  talk  over  the  matter  like  men  of 
sense."  Accordingly,  a  pijie  as  long 
as  a  rattle-snake,  and  a  china  Liamble 
set  in  fillagree  and  filled  with  cofiee 
appeared,  the  contents  of  both  of 
which  were  consumed  with  oriental 
crrnvity.  To  these  the  dutiful  Abbas 
added  a  couple  of  glasses  of  smug- 
gled brandy  (veritable  Cogniac) ;  after 
which  the  Commander  of  the  ftdthlul 
of  Delhi  resumed  the  conference  in 
these  words  : — **  My  son,  sorrow 
a  sickly  plant,  which  never  requitcth 
our  care.  What  says  the  sage  Aboui- 
fafaros  BegonduU  Car  Schemsdied- 
din  ?  '  Too  much  care  whiteneth  the 
young  man's  beard/  Cheer  up, 
t  he  re  fo  re .  Take  con  n  s  el  of  thy  father, 
and  prosi)er.  Toss  oil*  a  bumper  of 
brandy — [stay  I  you  may  liii  my 
glass  again] — and  throw  care  to  the 
dogs.  If  a  glass  will  not  serve  thy 
turn,  O  Abbas  !  why  try — a  second. 
If  a  second  fail  thee,  thou  must  even 
proceed  to  the  third  bumper,  and  so 
on,  till  thy  mind  be  lightened  of  its 
burthen,  or  thou  findest  that  thou 
hast  finished  the  flask." 

Prince  Abbas  wn^:  not  a  savage ; 
he  was  not  unfilial  ;  he  was  not  deaf 
to  good  advice.  His  ears  drank  in 
the  counsel  of  his  father,  and  his 
body  absorbed  the'  brandy.  Six 


bumpers  of  the  '  water  of  life,'  put 
him  m  a  condition  to  hear  reason^ 

and  Mahmoud  reasoned  so  eloquent- 
ly and  with  stirh  perseverance  for 
four  hours  and  twenty  minutes, 
(quoting  sevend  chapters  of  the 
KDran,  and  some  hundreds  of  Yenes 
from  Hafiz  and  Ferdousi,)  that  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period.  Abbas 
his  son  was  eating  water-melons  by 
bushels  in  the  land  of  dreams.  When 
he  awoke,  he  was  a  "  wiser,"  but 
luckily  not  a  "  sadder"  man.  On  the 
contrary  he  laughed,  and  sang,  and 
danced  outright,  flourishing  his  Da- 
mascus blade  to  the  utter  dismay  of 
his  whole  hareui,  and  cutting  such 
capers  as  were  never  cut  before  nor 
nnce,  beneath  the  sign  of  the  Moor- 
ish crescent.  *'The  words  of  my  fa^ 
ther  are  good,"  said  Abbas,  "  and 
shall  sink  into  my  heart.  It  is  true, 
that  if  the  south  quarter  of  my  warden 
will  not  produce  melons,  why 'm  odds 
but  the  northern  may.  Inshallah  I 
I  will  maJce  the  attempt.  I  will  plant 
melons  there.  T  will  lead  the  waters 
of  the  sacred  river  round  their  beds ; 
so  that,  as  my  father  saith,  whatever 
may  be  &e  fate  of  the  plants,  I  shall 
at  ul  events  have  plen^  of  fish.  Let 
me  treasure  up  his  very  words  ;  for 
they  are  the  children  of  wisdom.  7^ 
earth,  O  my  sou,  is  never  sterile.  If 
one  part  fail  thee  for  a  season,  another 
will  grow  dtnuhly  fruitful,  Thu  mm 
which  droumeth  the  crops  of  the  valleys^ 
frrfili-rfh  fh^  mm  that  sprinyi'lh  on 
tlip  sundy  kilU.  Be  sathjied  in  thy 
heart  the  bounty  of  nature.  iVhat 
It  eelf  lih-day,  may  shine  Uke  a  bkaiing 
to-mnrow.  If  the  antelopes  be  sickly 
in  the  kingdom  of  Delhi,  the  herds  qf 
huffa!f}fs  may  be  strong  ovd  nnmeroUM 
in  (hp  distant  regions  of  Huhar." 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  wise 
Mahmoud  ben  Ares  ben  Mooxelim 
ben  Daoud  ben  Ali  Futti  Shah,  the 
last  Persian  hero  who  sate  cross- 
legged  on  the  royal  cushions  of 
Delhi!  We  have  repeated  them  at 
some  length ;  for  we  could  not  re- 
sist it;  indeedf  ^  rather  look  for 
the  approbation  than  the  censare  of 
our  readers  for  so  doing.  Tlie  words 
may  still  be  seen  inscribed,  in  seve- 
ral places,  on  the  walls  of  the  palace 
of  Mooniehansherabady  od  llie  banks 
of  tibe  /umna.  TTwy  ■»  tbeg^^iti||Q  by  Google 
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deed,  in  the  origioal  Penic;  but 

through  the  kindness  of  our  friend, 
tlie  Reverend  Abraliam  Buckskins, 
■who  went  out  as  a  missionary  to 
India,  (and  died,  poor  fellow,  whilst 
moralizing  over  a  large  dish  of  stew- 
ed mutton  and  mushrooms,  at  Pat- 
;^a!)  we  are  enabled  to  irive  the  En- 
glish reader  our  present  spirited 
translation. 

•  •  *  Thus  far  we  have  trod 
merely  the  groond  of  history.  But  the 

use  of  history  is  to  shew  its  applica- 
tion;  and,  accordinjly,  descending 
from  our  high  retr()s|>rct  of  kings 
anc)  princes,  we  turn  oui  looks  upon 
the  humble  present ;  and  for  the  satis- 
ifaction  of  our  friends  and  readers, 
inany  of  whom  have  been  lamenting 
ibr  these  twelve  montlis  past,  that 
the  stock  of  Annuals  mu^l  necessarily 
fful,  we  beg  to  assure  them  ttat  the 
ground  is  cultivated*  if  nut  as  care- 
■fully,  at  least  by  as  many  labourers 
as  before,  and  that  there  is  seriously 
no  danger  of  periodicals  faihng,  un- 
less the  wit  crops  should  turn  out 
every  where  ill.   If  one  of  the  year- 
lings fail  (in  the  words  of  the  wise 
Mahmoud)  anotl^-r  will  'spring  up  in 
its  j)lacc,  so  that  ihei  e  need  never  be 
caus>e  for  despair.    The  hrst  time  we 
ever  had  occasion  to  relate  the  fore- 
going history,  was  to  a  friend  of 
burs,  a  furious  utilitarian,  who,  when 
some  of  the  little  •vvcekly  publica- 
.tions  failed  a  few  years  smce,  fell  into 
^considerable  distress  of  mind  lest  die 
March  of  Intellect"  should  perform 
]a  retrograde  movement.  But  we  bade 
him  be  of  good  heart.    We  assured 
him  that  his  fears  were  unfounded. 
AVe  ventured  to  prophesy,  that  if 
many  failed  more  would  start  up ; 
and  that  we  should  still  have  pe- 
riodicals with  our  toast  and  coffee; 
duilv.  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly, 
or  uunually,  so  long  as  we  had  ink 
to  blacken  our  aumor'a  fingers,  or 
rags  to  translate  into  paper.  This 
assurance  of  ours,  (added  to  a  rump- 
steak  and  a  pint  of  port  daily,  which 
his  physician  prescribed,)   set  our 
poor  utilitarian  friend  at  eaae.  It 
'  cured  him,  in  fact*  of  a  serious  fit  of 
hypochondriasis  or  incipient  atrophy ; 
and  he  may  now  be  seen,  weighing 
'  out  l>acon  and  lard  in  Fleet  Street, 
as  ruddy  and  able-bodied  a  philoso- 
pher as  ever  scooped  out  It  'taste'  of 
Stilton,  or  cut  deep  into  a  Yorkshire 
gammon. 


How  fully  our  prophecy  has  been 
accomplished,  time  has  shewn.  The 
frround  lay  fallow  and  dry  for  a  few 
months,  indeed,  but  then  what  a 
change — what  a  deluge  I  Then  came 
down  upon  us,  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  year  after  year,  a  multi- 
tude of  the  little  children  of  letters-* 

«  (A  multitude— 4ike  which  At  pspolvw 

North 

Poured  never  frcMU  her  frozefi  toinSy.lS 
paw 

Rh^e  or  the  Danaw,  when  hor  bar- 
barous sons 
Came  like  a  deluge  on  the  Souili," — ) 

So  that  now  we  have,  in  truth,  a 
most  plentiful  supply.  There  is 
ib»  Furgti  me  Nut,  a  pretty  book 
with  a  pretty  name;  the  Souvemr, 
which  is  also  a  pretty  book,  and  is 
under  the  command  of  the  renowned 

Mb.  Alaric  Attjul  Watts. 

T\\Q  Jmulet,  vih\rh  one  may  read 
when  one  is  well,  and  press  close  to 
our  heart,  m  sickness  ?  the  /ru 
formed  upon  the  plan  of  Amkkt, 
but  infifcrior  to  it,  we  think,  and  with- 
out original  illustrations;  Friend- 
ship's Offering,  worthy  to  pass  from  ' 
friend  to  friend  ;  the  Winter's 
Wreath;  the  Bijou,  the  first  number 

of  which  was  a  jewel,  and  the  last  a 

stone  of  great  value ;  the  Landscape 
Annual,  a  burthen  which  is  supp<^rted 
solely  by  the  small  but  strong  shoul- 
ders of  little  Sam  Prout;  the  Gem, 
a  mineral  of  moderate  pretensions ; 
and  finally  tiie  Kttfsdin,  which  is- 
sues once  a  year  from  the  copper  and 
steel  manufactory  of  Mr.  Charles 
Heath,  and  whicn  is  remarkable  for 
having  the  best  plates  and  the  worst 
contributions  of  any  annual  of  them 
all.  Of  tile  other  yearlings,  saving 
only  the  comic  Annual  of  the  "  ryghte 
raerrie  Maister  Thomas  Hoode," 
^which  regularly  splits  the  sides  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  seriously 
disposed  persons,)  we  have  little  or 
nothing  to  say.  We,  in  fact,  at  this 
moment^  recollect  but  few  of  their 
name?.  They  are  flourishing  m  an 
atmosphere  into  which  our  optics, 
keen  as  they  are,  will  not  enable  ua 
to  j)enetrate. 

if  the  truth  must  be  confessed,  we 
arc  not  outrat^eous  admirers  of  these 
Annuals.  Could  we  preserve  two 
or  three  of  them,  and  put  an  extin- 
guisher 6n  the  rest,  we  would  do  so 
without  hesitation.  We  wxpliM^rtlboogle 
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ever,  keep  t'.vo  f»r  fliroo  ov.  (^^q^  ;  inas- 
much as  thuy  torn  I  [H{'*'\-  prr-^ciits  for 
Christmas,  ajid,  indeed,  when  w*^ll 
.  condttcted,  (that  is  to  aay,  when  the 
Hterar}'  pc^rt  is  not  ntt^rfy  neglected 
for  the  sake  of  the  prints,)  they  arc 
rational  little  books  enoui^h.  We 
would, for  instance,  keep  alive  FViend- 
9fiip*a  Offering  and  the  Amulet,  (tlie 
one  addressed  to  all  classes,  and  the 
other  to  tha  serious  portion  of  ' the 
publit,)  bccnu^e  they  combine  sen- 
sible writing  with  clever  prints.  We 
Would  retain  Hood's  Annual  as  a  re- 
medy against  the  spleen ;  and 
'flihjnild  also  he  well  satisfied  to  see 
•Mft  Watts's  Souvenir  kept  up,  if 
Mr.  Watts  will  ho  content  with  dne 
book,  and  conduct  it  as  well  as  he 
has  conducted  the  Souvenir  previ- 
ously fo  the  present  y^.  But  Mr, 
Heath  and  his  Keepsake,  and  the 
others,  (we  do  not  speak  of  the  Ju- 
TPnlh  Annuals,  apainst  whicK  nothing 
can  be  said,)  we  would  abolish  at  a 
blow.  They  are  undoubtedly  very 
injurious  to  art,  and  not  faronr- 
able  to  literature.  The  character  of 
a  painting  is  quite  lost  in  the  little 
morsels  of  prints  which  they  contain. 
These  are  curiosities,  no  doubt — raar- 
Wis,  if  you  please ;  but  they  do  not, 
and  they  tmnot  give  yon  fhe  troe 
effect  of  a  picture.  We  ought  not  to 
be  in  a  statr  to  require  macmirvinor 
glasses  biiore  we  can  see  the  work 
of  the  engraver.  That  is  not  the  ob- 
ject of  art  The  use  of  an  engraving 
is  to  oftultiply  truhj  -.w  A  extensively 
pictures  of  merit.  If  we  reduce  the 
head  to  one-»tenth  of  the  size  'of  a' 
silver  twopence,  this  cannot  be  ac- 
eomglished.   Instead  of  a  face  fnU 

'  of  expression,  we  see  a  little  blot, 
whidi  we  arc  told  is  the  '  human 
Ibee  divine;'  and,  on  the  niAgnlfier 
being  produced,  sure  enough  there  t* 
a  head,  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  all  1 
T^e  only  wonder  is  how  t^e  artisfs 
eyes  efer  enabled  him*  to  engrave  it. 

.  In.  conclnsidn,  we  are  told  lhat  ^r. 
This  or  Mr.  That,  hurt  his  eyes  so 
much  in  the  course  of  the  work,  that 
he  has  been  obliged  to  go  tor  three 
months  to  Brighton,,  in  order  to  re- 
coviet  the  use  of  the  organs,^  This 
is  clearly  no  <>atisfaction  to  us  ;  and 
we  should  think,  that  it  would  not 
spread  to  apy  unrecusonable  extent 
the  glory  of  the  engraver.  He  is 
hfiad,  and  we  an  bothered:  this 


seetns  to  be  the  sole  result.  We  more 

for  a  reform.  * 

Even  in  regard  to  the  literary  por- 
tion, l&e  main  end  that  has  been  ae<. 
comptished,  has  been  .to  obtain  for 

some  young  gentlemen  and  1adi» 
fresh  from  boarding-school,  an  op- 
portunity of  tagging  a  few  rhymes 
together,  or  *'  doing"  a  little  exercise 
in  prose.  But  why  not  let  such  im* 
mature  young  gentlemen,  and  sudl 
voiiMg  ladies  dyino'  tf)  be  blue,  have 
recourse  to  the  natural  outlet  for 
such  productions — *'  the  poet's  cor- 
ner" of  a  newspaper,  or  the  GwU*- 
maa'f  Magasme  f  ilie  editors  of  Lon* 
don  and  country  papers  have  gener- 
ous  moods  :  and  in  the  lack  of  adver- 
tisements, do  not  disdain  to  fill  up 
an  occasional  corner  with  "  stanzas," 
and  charades,"  and  "acrostics,'' 
which  set  all  the  ancient  country- 
gentlemen  guessing  for  a  week,  and 
writing  letters  of  discovery  to  the 
news-offices,  with  the  signal  res  of 
*'  Juvenis,"  and  **  Horatio,"  and 
''Mbrdaunt/'  and  so  forth.  These 
letters  are  admitted  in  their  turn; 
the  countr}'-gentlemen  arc  stimulated 
by  the  puzzle  and  delighted  with  ap- 
pearing in  print ; — and  so  the  sum  of 
human  enjovment  is  increased.  We 
are' huge  aomirers  of  all  this;  but 
we  do  not  like  to  see  these  little  An- 
nuals affecting  to  advance  literature 
and  art  so  much,  while,  in  fact,  they 
supemede  works  of  less  pretension, 
but  of  infinitely  more  importance. 
People  have  only  a  certain  portion  of 
money  to  spend  in  books,  and  we 
think  that  it  wonM  be  much  better, 
if,  instead  of  filling  their  tables  with 
"  these  pretty  Annuals,"  our  idlers, 
and  amateurs,  and  connoisseurs,  col- 
lected really  fine  engraTings,  and 
purchased  a  volume  or  two  of  un- 
doubted value,  and  thus  stocked  their 
shelves  with  standard  specimens  of 
art,  and  their  craniums  with  a  little 
useful  knowledge. 

It  is  but  fiur,  however,  to  confess 
that,  although  we  have,  (as  we  flat- 
ter ourselves,)  the  majority  of  rea- 
sonable people  on  our  side,  yet  that 
we  are  not  without  opponents.  Every 
young  lady  who  is  worth  an  aUnua. 
18  decidedly  of  a  contrary  way  of 
thinking.  *'  Why  are  not  annuals 
ftiennials,  mama?  or  /rtcnnials;  or 
rather  perpetual*— evergreens  ?"  ex- 
claimed a  young  iady,  whoi^iSiblF  Google 
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8«stMiei  at^ving-R  bemtilbl  copy  of 
the  ■  presented  to  her :  "  Wby^? 
My  dear  Jemima/'  said  her  mother 

pravrly,  "  1  lament  to  see  that  your 
xiaturi:  is  i>till  so  saaguine.  Check 
yoursclC  my  love.  Look  at  me.  I 
am.  sanguine*  aboat  nothiog..  If  there 
were  to  be  no  annuals,  Jemima,  I 
should  be  perfectly  resigned.  And 
theii,  as  to  their  living  for  ev-er  I  you 
uiuat  read  the  adventures  of  Count 
Regfaiald  Saint  Leon^-mydear,  ^ose 
life,  (although  I  by  no  means  ap- 
prove all  Mr.  Godwin's  books,)  will 
shew  you  why  even  human  beings 
should  not  live  so  long.    The'  life 

man — "  but  here  we  must  beg.  to 
be  excused  following  tbe  cnrrent  of 
tile  old  lady's  discourse,  the  more 
especially  as  the  whole  of  it  may  be 
found  in  one  of  the  late  numbers  of 
the  Preacher,  a  worJv,  which  u  se- 
riously dispoeed  young  friend  of  ours 
asserts,  (andwe^aie  not  disposed  to 
doubt  him,)  contains  more  orthodox 
doctrine  and  soimd  practical  morality 
than  any  other  small  pamphlet  which 
the  present  prolific  age  has  produced. 

An^  now  it  is  time  to  look  At  .the 
little  literary  growths  of  the.  year 

Before,  however,  we  comuMmce 
our  investigation,  there  is  one  which 
requires  especial  notice.  This  is.6ie 
Nfcw  Comic  Anmulf  published  by 
Messrs.  Hurst  and  Chance.  Jt  is 
ood  for  notliins:  ;  while  it  is  .  a 
at  imitation  of  Hood's.  Its- object 
is  the  same,  its  cuts  of  /he  same 
species,  (only  worse,)  and  its  very 
title  the  same,  with  the  sole  app«»u 
dage  of  the  word  "  New  !"  We  con- 
fess* that  we  do  not  like  this.  We 
do  not  know  that  it  is  absolute  pi- 
racy ;  we  believe^  indeed,  that  it  is 
not  so,  according  to  law.  But  that 
it  is  a  flagrant  invasion  of  coj)yright 
in  the  opinion  of  fair  dealers  ;  tliat 
it  is  un  insidious  and  obvious  attempt 
to  iuvcigle  anotiier  man's  laughers 
away,  t£era  can  be  but  little  doQl>t. 
It  is  lucky  for  Hood,  (who  is. a  wag 
of  the  first  water,)  that  his  humour 
is  an  essence  too  subtle  to  he  cauiiht 
and  corked  up  in  the  clurasybottlcfk 
of  the  imw  Cbmtc  AfoHui.  We^tnist 
that  the  nbw  Comic AtmnalvixW  ne\'cr 
live  to  become  the  old  Coanir  Annml» 
We  recommend  that  its  parents  dis- 
roi^  all  natural  vanity  and  affection, 
ana  knock  it  ou .  the  head  without 


delay.  If  not,  we  thmk  that  It  is  . 
jnst  one  of  those  monsters  wBidi  • 
should  be  smothered  bv  the  press. 
Gravely  speaking,  ("r  repeating,  if 
the  reader  insists  on  it,)  we  detest 
these  little  cunning  attempts  to  a^ 
propriate  another  man's  wit.'  Let  " 
erery  man  stand. upon  his  own  head  ; 
we  shall  then  know  what  think 
of  him — Ant  Parshc  an/  us  the 

classic  hath  it.    But  such  unnatural 
hirthe  as  the  nbw  dmh  AmmmL 
puzzle  us  without  giving  us  any  pl«i^. 
sure.    By  the  wav,  who  is  Brown  ? 
tlie  inventor  r    the   designer We 
never  heard  of  Bromi  til]  this  morn-. 
ing,^when  he  came  before  us  in  com-, 
pany  wMi  as  handsome  a  fdg  'as 
erer^lBtinguished  the'month  of  No- 
vember. .  We  do  not  know  who  he 
I*;  but  it  is  quite  clear  who  he  is 
not.    He  is  certainly  not  blue;  and 
as-assaredly  not  deep  rtd,  (read) — 
pechapa.  he  is  green  f  Whoever  he* 
may  be,  we  will  give  him  good  coun- 
sel,'-  Let  him  turn  his  coat  as  spee- 
dily P.S  he  can  ;  and  if  he  comes  be- 
fore, us  again  in  original  coIours,.(in-. 
stead  of  Hood's,)  we  will  promise  • 
him  our  good  word — if  he  deserve  it. 

But  our  friends,  the  yearlingis, 
must  be  impatient.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, bel'ore  our  space  is  run  out, 
lift  a  few  of  ih«m  up.  in  our  sturBy 
fists,  \9B  Nurse  Glumdalclftch  did  the 
famous  Mr.  Lemuel  Gulliver,-)  and 
take  an  honest  survey  of  their  beau-  ■ 
ty  and  proportions. 

We  will  begin  with  the  Fhrgei  mo 
Noi,  which  is  the  oldest,  we  believe^ 
of  the  family.  This  Annual  is  con- 
ducted respectably  and  ably  by  Mr. 
Shoherl.  He  is  almost  always  the 
first  in  the  field.  If  the  plates  are 
not  equal  to  one  or  two.  others,  that  ' 
is  not  his  fault.'  The  volume  Ibf 
thjs  year,  howeVer,  comprehends  one 
or  two  very  clever  enpravinjrs,  par- 
ticularly the  "  Japanese  Palace  at 
Dresden,"' which  is  one  of  Prout's 
vay*  hiippiest  hits.  We  certainly 
think  that  so  much  was  ne^  er  mM4^. ' 
of  the  side  of  a  building  before. 
The  literary  portion  of  the  book  is 
made  up  of  contributions,  by  '*  Der- 
went  Conway,''  tkfi  " 
Seltcyn/*  (both  very -agraiwiitivaae 
writers,)  Mr.  lliomson.  Miss  Lan- 
don.  Miss  Mitford,  the  Comical  Mr. 
Thomas  Hood,  the  Ettrick  Shephcy-d, 

and  others.  -  W^c  dare  not  prondunoe. 
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au  upiniuu  as  to  who  is  th»  best 
adpong  the  /air  writera  of  verae,  for 
we  mm  of*  old  that  the  mildetft  of 

them  are  Tnalicious  ;  but  of  the  prose 
pieces  -^vhirh  this  Annual  coutains. 
we  thiuik  the  "  Haunted  Hogshead" 
about  the  best.  It  is  an  Ajmerican 
*  tale  or  legend,  and  has  a  pretty  par- 
ticular deal  of  the  true  Yanliee  cut 
.about  it,  we  calculate. 

The   Ji'iii(pr'§  H'reath  presents  a 
fu imidable  frontis|)iece.    It  is  called 

thie  English  flower,"  but  we  think 
^at  we  have  seen  prettier  ones. 
Apropos,  what  flower  is  it  ?  Is  it  a 
ca«/t-flmver? — La  Huprfana  do  fj'on 
is  very  nearly  being  elegant,  but 
the  arms  of  the  lady  are  too  meagre 
jBod  angular  for  the  line  of  beauty. 
There  is,  in  fact*  not  much  to  be 
said  respecting  the  prints  of  the 
.H'intcr's  IVrrnlh  \  but  it  contains 
several  agrceai^ie.  stories — particu- 
larly" Green  Stockings."  by  the  au- 
thor of  Seliryn ;  tlie  "  Sky  Leapers," 
by  — ;  and  the  "  Pass  of  the  Abruzzi," 
by  Mr.  Moir.  TTiere  arc  also  some 
exceedingly  good  sonnets  by  Hartley 
Coleridge,  and  an  inimitable  piece  of 
absurdity,  by  a  certain  John  Merritt, 
Ksq.,  on  the  styles  of  Johnson  and 
Burke.  Mr.  Merritt  is  of  opinion 
that  Dr.  Johnson  has  reached  Uie 
summit  of  perfection  in  prose  com- 
fvosition;  a  faet  which  we  should 
never  have  imagined,  had  not  we 
jacked  it  out  of  the  Winter's  fVreaih. 

The  Gem  has  a  coii]>1p  of  striking 
eogravipgs  after  Coupe y,  called  the 

filood^hpuud/'  and  the  "  Standard 
Bearer.V  The  merit  of  this  artist* 
however,  rests  solely  on  his  animals. 
His  fiETMres  on  two  feet  fire  but  indif- 
ferent piodurtions.  There  is  also  a 
little  print  aiter  Collins,  entitled,  the 
.  'Young  Crab.catcher/*  which  is 
pretty  enough,  but  like  all  other 
things  of  this  painter.  A  couple  of 
children,  a  brart-  of  lolister?,  and  a 
slice  of  the  scu  shore — and,  lo  !  you 
have  a  picture  of  Mr.  Collins.  He  is 
a  man  with  one  idea. 
.  Hie  Irts  contains  several  stories  of 
some  merit,  but  they  are  all  of  so 
dismal  a  i)ue,  that  we  are  glad  to  dis- 
miss them  from  our  recollection  as 
speedily  as  possible.  '  There- is  some 
power  m Judith/*  the  "Dream." 
the  "  Curse  of  Property,"  (even  Mrs. 
Hall  is  infected  a  little  by  tlie  prc- 
N uiiinfT  plooni,)  nnd  the  "  Kccollec- 
tiona  of  a  Muideici but  wc  would 


41^  soon  sit  down  to  a  ^ork-pi^  as  read 
the  volume  over  again  (as  we  once 
did,)  at  bed-time.  We  lameat  to  say 

that  we  assassinated  sixteen  of  our 
best  friends,  with  a  bare  bodkin, 
before  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  committed  suicide  in  our  second 
sleep.  We  were  afterwards  buried 
m  across-road  by  the  side ^  Ftatc^ 
the  murderer,  and  rose  to  a  very  in- 
difl^rcnt  l)n'Bkfu«t  at  niid-dav. 

-We  think  tiie  Amulet  (which  is 
of.  a  serious  cast,  as  well  as  tha 
Iris,)  incomparably  more  agreeable. 
It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  rery  best  of 
the  Annuals,  which  the  present  year 
has  put  forth.  The  frontispiece,"  Lady 
Gowerand  Child,"  after  Lawrence;  is 
very  beautilul,  and  there  is  an  es- 
ceedingly  pretty  plate-  after  Boadei^ 
called,  "  Ilie  Village  Queen,"  be- 
sides others,  which  arc  good,  after 
Pickersgill,  &c.  We  must  except  one 
print  from  our  eulogy,  namely,  "Anne 
Page/'  after  Smirke.  It  is  an  indif- 
ferent engraving,  after  a  poor  design, 
and  should  have  been  cast  out  to  one 
of  the  inferior  Annuals.  There  are 
some  exceedingly  good  pieces  (mrin- 
cipally  in  pcose,)  in  the  AmmH% — 
There  is,  for  instance*  1^  ^ndian 
Motlier,"  hy  Mrs.  Jameson,  a  sweet 
and  iniietd  almost  too  touching  a  sto- 
ry ;  tlie  "  Roman  Merciiant,"  a  strik- 
ing tale,  by  Mr.  Banim ;  a  very  agrees 
able  paper  by  Mr.  Carne  ;  the  **  Poor 
Man's  Death  bed,"  by  Miss  Caroline 
Bowles;  .L!ui  though  last  not  least, 
the  "  Dispensation,"  an  excellent 
Irbh  story,  by  Mrs.  Hall,  the  wife  of 
the  Editor.  We  are  tem)^  into  steal- 
ing a  long  slip  fromMffs.  HalPs  story, 
hut  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  eflfect  of 
a  prose  narrative  in  a  short  extract. 
The  subject  is  the  abduction  and  re- 
covery of  a  young  girl  (traced  with  a 
very  delicate  pen,)  from  the  hands  of 
a^  priest's  nephew,  by  name  Stephen 
Comiack,  who  wished  to  force  her  to 
marry  him. 

"  The  inmates  of  the  Bleacli  House  had 
long  lelirsd  ts  ntt^  whoi  MiSr-  SnQNiii 
started  from  her  sleep,  itiul  shakinf^  her 
husband  violently,  askeil  him  if  he  had 
not  heard  a  bcreatn.  Before  he  could  r^ly, 
'  Father  !-i-Falherr  was  shrieked^  with  afl 
tbo  wililnc;"^  of  dr^'palr,  and  ki  Mary's  vofco. 
lie  rushed  to  room  door*  tuid  tendeS'- 
voured  to  force  it  open,  bdt  he  strained 
every  nerve  hi  nun.  LiWe  many  doors  in 
Irish  cahins,  it  opened  frc»ni  the  outride  ; 
and  it  was  evident  that  lieavv 
had  iHTcn  resorted  to,  lo  prcvem 
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pushed  forward.  Agsin,  the  mournful  wail, 
'Father! — Fiitlurl'  burst  upon  his  ear. 
He  iiU>n(ietl  in  uupoteut  rage — be  cun- 
jured  thoM  witliMit,  bf  everf  boly  wad 
sacred  tie,  to  let  him  go  forth.  He  then 
betliought  hini  of  the  little  \^inclow  th;it 
opened  on  tiie  thatch. — Alusi  his  head 
could  hardly  pm  througb  the  tpniufe. 
With  frenzied  eagerness  he  endeavoured 
to  tear  ont  the  cnsenient,  even  as  a  maniac 
attempts  to  rive  his  ietterti.  At  length  he 
Mooeeded;  and  Um  mod  wall  cnuubted 
beneath  liis  hands.  He  listened— the  af- 
fecting words  were  not  repeated :  within, 
tlte  sound  of  footsteps  had  ceased,  but 
andd«iily  without  all  was  bustie ;  and  m 
he  renewed  his  exertions  the  tramp  of 
horsemen  came  heavily  upon  the  ear. 
Again  he  flew  to  the  door;  it  was  un- 
iutened :  extended  on  the  earthen  floor 
of  the  kitchen»  he  beheld  Jessie  in  s'nte 
.of  insensibility;  he  rushed  to  the  lore- 
court — even  the  sound  of  the  hortat' 
hoofs  httd  died  in  the  distance;  he  fpcd  te 
bis  brother's  hottte — they  were  not  long 
ill  coming  to  his  assistaocet  and  accom- 
fuied  bhn,  speedily,  to  the  phudeied 
neat  His  wife's  state  of  mind  may  l>e 
hetter  conceived  than  de<irrihed  ;  and  the 
only  account  Jessie  could  give  of  the  out- 
rage  was,  that  the  was  rotutd  from  her 
sleep  by  masked  and  armed  men  entering 
^eir  chamber,  and  that,  drspitr  her  etTorts, 
ibey  rolled  a  horseman's  cloak  round  her 
jCWirfWj  voA  dragged  hnr  ftrdk 

"  To  rouse  the  neighbours — saddle,  spiVi 
and  away  aflt  r  the  lawless  plunderers,  wjis 
the  univexaiil  rebolve.  It  may  readily  be 
Iwlieved  diat  AHck  was  foremost  in  exer> 
tlon ;  but  tlie  rufRans  had  anticipated  pur- 
■nit.  The  saildles  in  the  shrds',  d!r:nified 
by  tile  name  of  stables,  at  both  houses, 
were  rat  to  pieces  t  end  a  toown  fiurm* 
horse,  with  the  exception  of  AUck's  pony 
the  only  good  roadster  in  tiieir  poseeMien» 
waa  cruelly  ouamed. 

*'  *aht  if  Watty  had  been  here,  this 
could  not  have  happened !'  ihey  exclaim- 
ed ;  '  he  \\m  the  ear  of  a  hare,  the  foot  of 
a  hound,  and  ih«  eye  of  au  eagle ;'  but  it 
WIS  vain.  And  the  grey  morning  bad 
almost  dawned,  before  a  party,  consisting 
of  seven  tolerfiUly  well-mounted  and  wcll- 
vorraed  men,  sallied  forth  in  pursuit  of  the 
lest  treesiire.  Verions  were  the  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  probable  authors  of  the  ab- 
duction, and  the  course  the  miscreants  had 
pursued.  The  SuUivans  were  silent  on 
dM  ftnncr  tspie,  but  seemed  to  o|^  tbeft 
Mary  had  been  carried  towards  the  very 
lawle^  neighbourhood  of  KeenT^han's  ivood. 

**  The  crime  of  conveying  the  daugh- 
teis  of  Kspeetafale  fiumecs  from  tfieir  own 
homes,  and  forrinj;:  them  to  marry,  fre- 
quently personiS  whom  tiiey  had  never 
e^n,  was  at  one  time  not  at  all  uucouunon 
b  InriMid;  even  in  my  «wn  qnietdbrtlicty 
i  nmenbeiy  about  siities  ywn  iigo^  a 


circtimsuuice  tf  the  kind  that  made  a 
ymvvcrfu!  impression  on  my  youthful  mind, 
although  tkmc  whlh  much  less  of  villainy 
about  it  dum  diaracterized  '  the  lifting'  it 
M  n  y  Sitllivan.  Unfortunately,  the  friends 
oj  ihp  rpf trators,  on  such  occasions, 
seem  tu  ajTgue  themselves  into  the  belief 
that  when  ancb  aAirs' terminate  in  wmr- 
ria^f,  no  evil  has  been  committed. 

"  The  parties  agreed  to  separate — four 
to  pursue  tlie  by-roads,  leading  to  a  wild 
distruA  oi  morass  and  IriU,  celled  Keeo^ 
ban's  wood ;  and  llircc,  tbr  more  direct 
and  better  known  yfny,  to  the  same  place, 
in  another  direction..  The  neighbourhood 
of  Keenaban's  wood  had  been  famed  as  tbe 
residence  of  a  sort  of  Catholic  Gretna -green 
Irish  priest — a  jovial  out-cast  friar,  who 
laughed,  and  poached,  and  married.  Al- 
though none  of  the  regular  clergy  assodated 
with  him,  he  concluded  ail  sorts  of  rnn- 
away  and  forced  matches ;  it  waii,  there- 
fore, natural  to  suppose  that  Mary  liod 
been  borne  in  that  direction.  AUdtf  Ui 
father,  and  two  friends,  took  the  former 
road;  and  Coroey  Sullivan,  and  two  otbeis» 
tbe  latter.  As  they  passed  CormadtTs 
bouse,  Alick  looked  fixedly  at  it ;  and  his  fr> 
thcrahnost  iti voluntarily  exchanged  glances 
with  him,  when  they  perceived  a  head, 
wbidi  cDidd  not  be  miMaken»  wiAdimwii 
from  one  of  the  windows^  and  aa  ope» 
sbntter  closed. 

** '  Father  Neddy's  early  at  his  devo- 
Hoii,'  observed  AHdc,  fai  a  low  and  btear 
lone. 

"  '  I  wonder  what  he  thinks  of  seeing  so 
many  of  us  astir  in  tiie  dim  o'  the  moan- 
ing,' replied  liie  odier.  ^ 

"  '  May-be  be  knows  by  inspiration,* 
continued  the  youth,  with  inrrcasing  bit- 
temes3 ;  '  but  if  H  k  as  I  think,  i'U  drive, 
and  tear,  and  threw  open  ay,  Uie  ircrj 
altar  ;  and  I'll  have  justice  and  revenge  be- 
fore I  lay  side  on  a  bed,  or  taste  dibib 
stronger  nor  water.' 

««Wldsbt!  tMrmeiey*e  sdu,  wbishtr 
exclaimed  the  father:  '  wait  awUk.  and 
.  don't  be  so  msh.' 

Thej  btopped  at  every  hamlet— they 
questioned  every  indlfidual,  bit  Ibr  many 
miles  received  no  intelligence.  At  last,  a 
befrtrar-woman  who  had  slc]<r  under  shelter  . 
of  a  ditch-during  the  night,  and  was,  to  use 
ber  own  pbrnse,  *  getting  ,  die  cbil^en  t* 
rights, and  making  them  comfortable,'  said, 
that  about  two  hours  before,  three  men 
had  gone  that  way — she  bad  looked  up, 
upon  hearing  them  pnas  ^  Ibey  were  m> 
i^g  aby,'  aiid  one  of  them  carried  a  slight 
woman  before  him  on  the  horse,  '  which 
struck  her,  strange,'  as  she  lay  more  like  a 
dead  than  a  living  fiang.  They  took  olf 
the  high  road  across  the  bog,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Kcenahan's  wf»od  ;  '  and  she  soon 
lust  siglu  of  'cm,  as  day-light  wasn't  dane 
iiw' 
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of,  and  heard  ajrs?n  from  BOmC  txvrf  darop- 
ert  that  the  »aiue  party  had  passed  them 
■IboiitMilioiurlwApe*  TbsfaiftnnAlioQilMiw^ 
ever,  did  not  appear  to  faiaea&6  the  dunce 
f>f  their  search  boinj;  crowned  by  success. 
In  the  direction  pouued  out  by  the  turt- 
cntteit  all  tniee  of  rood  was  lost;  Ae 
ground  was  uneven,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  lend  their  hors«>s.  Scrubby,  and  often 
gigantic  lurze,  thickened  on  the  borders  of 
the  wood,  so  as  to  present  almost  a  posi- 
tive barrier  to  ^iMr  progress ;  while  every 
tiow  and  then  a  deep  pit-fall,  or  a  treacher- 
ous shaking  b<^,  impeded  tlieir  course ; 
and  it  required  all  dwir  strength  and  dex- 
terity to  extricate  themselfos  from  ^ 
dajmf  thickness  of  the  soil. 

*'Keenahan'8  wood  shewed  darkly  in 
th«  distance*  as  It  oept  up  the  S&vaedi 
mountain,  whose  craggy  top  frowned  amid 
the  thin  and  fleecy  rlonds. 

**  *  There  can  be  no  harm,'  observed  tiie 
dder  SoQivan,  <  in  going  to  Friar  Lcaiy't  i 
aorra'  a  job  of  the  kind  done  that  he  hadn't 
a  hand  in!  and  ^oiiiLthing  tells  me  we 
shall  soon  find  out  our  lust  iuxnb.* 

*'  It  vras  agreed  that  one  of  ttie  puty 
shonM  take  charge  of  the  horses,  while  the 
others  proceeded  slowly  and  cautiously  on 
loot,  under  cover  of  the  wood.  They  coiUd 
not  expect  any  information  from  the  beings 
who  inhabited  the  dreary  and  dangcrnn ; 
district  they  now  entered,  as  they  were 
generaJly  believed  to  subsist  by  plunder ; 
ftr  In  tinea  of  national  tumult,  suspicious 
persons  always  foTind  shelter  in  fh'-  fast- 
nesses of  Slivoath,  and  many  bloody  act&  of 
violence  had  been  perpetrated  under  the 
dense  trees. 

•'The  few  half-naked  urchins  whom  they 
met,  either  pretended  total  ign<Hrance  of  the 
frfar's  dwelflng,  or,  as  they  afterwards  dis- 
covered, invariably  set  them  wrong.  Thus, 
fatigued  in  body  and  mind,  they  ••fningled 

through  the  tangled  brushwood ;  and  al- 
though the  sun  waa  high  ki  the  haataaa,  Ita 
laya  eoiild  liardly  penetrate  the  deep  tUck- 

nesa  of  the  matted  tree*. 

**  A  brood  and  brawling  stream,  occa- 
sionaOy  bubbling  and  frothing  over  Ae  Im- 
pediments tliat  huge  stones  and  ledges  pre- 
sented to  its  impetuosity,  divided  the  path, 
(if  the  course  they  had  pursued  might  be 
so  eaUed,)  and  fmned  an  opening,  wlme 
the  air,  relieved  iVom  ita  weariaome  con- 
finement, ni$<hed  in  a  swift,  pure  current 
over  the  waters.    Tlie  banks,  on  the  op- 

Sirite  sidOf  were  steep  and  dangerous* 
uge  masses  of  the  mountain  rock,  round 
whose  >>ase  thf*  stream  meandered,  rose  ib- 
fuptly  troiu  the  surface :  some  were  fring- 
ed by  the  thorny  drapery  of  tlie  wild  briar 
and  ragged  nettle ;  others  %verc  bleak  and 
barren,  and  the  sunbeams  glittered  oti  flints, 
and  portions  ot  red  granite,  that,  like  nuui^ 
ef  the  wm^y,  basked  in  the  aan  of  paoa* 

penty,  anrl  yirlded  nntliiiigin  rotiim, 

"  Tlie  party  foiiowed  tiw  coane  of  liie 


mhnfc  river,  snd  the  mountain  grew  higjber 
and  higber  as  they  proceeded.  The  depth 
«f  the  water,  too,  had  eeldendy  increased  i 
probably  owing  to  the  late  raina;  lor  It 

washed  over  n  niHtir  bridge,  well  known  in 
the  district  by  the  name  of  '  the  Friar'a 
]Ph8s,'  and  wliich,  they  rightly  coi^eetQ»sd« 
led  to  the  abcde  of '  the  Irish  Friar  Tuck/ 

*♦  Above  this  simple  stnictnre,  that  con- 
fisted  of  two  huge  trees  tied  together,  a  por- 
tion of  the  nnountaln  jutted,  and  formed  a 
aemi-arch  of  wfld  and  sin^lar  beauty.  Its 
Stmimit  was  thickly  imbedded  in  bright  and 
shining  moss,  and  its  giutenng  greeuery 
was  a  deHghtftd  reHcf  to  the  eye  dial  had 
ae  long  dwelt  on  noiaoBM  weeds  and 
ged  rocks. 

"  While  tl»e  little  party  were  gazing  on 
tibe  fidry  spot,  a  loud  shout  thnndeied  eii 
their  ears :  for  a  moment  they  were  pctri- 
fic<]  ;  and  then  involuntarily  rushed  to  cross 
the  bridge.  Their  progress,  however,  waa 
anerted  by  the  socne  dutt  pieaaoted  lissl( 
in  what,  as  they  gazed  for  a  moment 
upon  it,  appeared  mid-air :  Walter  Sul- 
livan— his  black  hair  ;»txeanung  like  a 
pennon  on  the  bteese— in  eager  pursuit  ef 
Stephen  Connack,  who  sennrd  anxious 
to  gain  the  patli  that  descended  to  the 
stream ;  but  with  another  shout,  or  rather 
bowl,  Watty  sprang  on  hhn,  as  the  eagle 
would  on  the  hawk,  and  both  engaged  in  a 
fierce  and  desperate  stru^le.  Neither 
were  armed,  but  the  fearful  efRirt  far  ex- 
istence gave  strength  to  Stephen's  emo- 
tions. With  Thr  fTocity  of  tigers  they 
clutched  each  other's  throats,  and  as  lliey 
neared  the  edge  the  half-maniac  redonblad 
his  exertions  to  throw  his  weaker  anta- 
gonist over  it.  Alick  and  lii'^  father  flew 
up  the  cUtf ;  nothing  but  the  superoatund 
energy  with  which  Walter  wes  fanbued 
could  have  saved  Cormack^  life.  He  had 
succeeded  in  loosening  the  hold  upon  his 
throat,  and  then,  taking  him  round  the 
waist  as  if  he  had  been  an  iidknt,  upheld 
him,  for  a  moment,  over  the  abgFai*  and 
hurled  him  forward ;  had  he  been-  pushed 
over,  his  doom  must  have  been  instant 
death;  the  pointed  reoka  would  have  men- 
gled  him  into  a  thousand  pieces;  but  the 
crime  that  would  have  attached  to  the  hi- 
therto '  harmless  innocent,'  was  providen- 
tially prevented,  and  Stephen  Ml  hMO  IIm 
atieanL" 

The  reader  will  agree  with  ua,  we 
bope,  in  tlunking  thaA  liicre  ia  a  good 
deal  of  picturesque  power  and  ge- 
neral excellence  in  the  above  extrai^ 
As  an  evidence  of  Mrs.  Hall's  parti- 
cular merit,  however,  we  ought  lo 
have  taken  some  paragraphs,  espe- 
cially ilhiatratlTeof  <'Onen  £rin/'  ita 
UQCtuouB  asy  characters,  and  its  rich 
inimiti\blc  bro^e  :  but  we  can  spare 
hernomore  room  m  thia  ^"g^^^^. 
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may  endeavour  to  sum  up  her  accom- 
plishments as  a  writer  on  a  fiittirp 
occasion.  At  present,  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  saying,  that  she 
is  a  capital  Irishman ! 

On  a  level  with  the  Amulet,  and  in- 
deed with  any  Annual  of  the  present 
year,  stands  Fri^nHship's  Offering  ;  a 
work  ably  conducted,  and  une  in 
.whidi  the  engraver  is  not  permitted 
to  play  the  extingnisher  upon  the 
author.  To  speak  more  plainly — (the 
reader  will  sec  that  we  are  irresistibly 
given  to  lofty  flights,  and  will  forgive 
iia)— die  Editor  does  not  expend  all 
his  wit  and  money  upon  the  plates 
alone ;  he  does  not  get  up  and  boast, 
after  the  small  fashion  of  Captain 
Bohadii,  that  he  ha55  an  army  of 
scribbling  lor(h  and  ladieHj  buch  as 
'never  before  met  together^  in  order  to 
excuse  the  poverty  of  his  contribu- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  he  would, 
we  believe,  put  up  with  wit,  though 
it  came  from  the  garret,  and  good 
sense  from  any  source  whatever. 
To  be 

<*  The  tenth  tnnniutcer  of  a  IboUsh  ftee," 

is  not  of  itself  a  sufficient  recommen- 
dation to  the  editor  of  JPWendkAqff't 
Offering,  lie  looks  out  for  other 
qualifications  ;  and,  accordingly,  there 
is  an  integrity  of  purpose  and  weight 
of  matter,  without  dnlness,  in  his 
little  volume,  that  cannot  be  too  much 
commended.  It  is  the  first  of  the 
toy,  as  the  Amnhf  is  the  first  of  the 
serious  (or  pcchifuisticar  Annuals  ;  al- 
though we  are  perhaps  doiug  injus- 
tice to  the  latter  book  to  call  it  by  so 
"  limitary"  a  title,  when,  in  fact,  it 
it  adapted  to  all  clssses.   It  is  rather 


moral  than  ecclesia^^ticnl.  nnd  quite 
as  agreeable  as  moral.  Friendship's 
Offering  reckons,  among  other  per- 
sons, as  its  Contibutors,  Miss  Mit* 
ford,  Mrs.  Bowdlch,  Mrs.  Hall,  Mr. 
Banim,  Mr.  Gait,  Mr.  Pringle,  Allan 
Cunningham,  Barry  Cornwall,  Leitch 
Ritchie,  Mr.  St.  John,  Messrs.  Bow- 
ring,  Harvey,  D.  Conway,  Mac  Far- 
lane,Kenneay,Thoma8  Haynesfiayly, 
and  various  odiers,  besides  one  of  the 
illustrious  name  of — Fra'^er  !  T\\\% 
name  alone  would  carry  a  charm  to 
our  hearts ;  but  it  lias  something  more 
than  a  merenameto  recommend  it:  for 
it  is  borne  by — (beside  our  friend  of 
B/egina) — the  author  of  the  KuzzHhash^ 
one  of  tho  vory  bc^t  ptories  that  have 
isstied  fn  1)11  tiie  press  during  the  late 
yearii.  ii  there  be  one  of  our  readers 
who  has  not  read  the  "  Red  Cap"  (for 
that  is  the  translation  of  tile  torn 
*'  Ku7:7.ilbash,")  let  him  order  coffee, 
a  cou[)le  of  wax-candies,  hot  water, 
a  brace  of  lemons,  and  a  bottle  of 
whiskey,  and  commence  his  laboun 
without  ado.    He  may  rely  on  it, 
that  he  will  finish  them  all  before  he 
goes  to  sleep.    We  had  marked  half 
a  dozen  pieces  for  the  purj)ode  of  ex- 
tracting ;  but  our  limits  will  not  per- 
mit us.  We  notice^  however,  two 
exceedingly  pleasant  pieces  by  Mr. 
Pringle,  and  one  or  two  of  great  merit 
by  ("wc  think)  Mr.  Croly  ;  bnt  we 
pass  all,  in  order  to  quote,  with  true 
editorial  impartiality,  a  short  poen 
from  a  gentleman,  who  occasionally 
sends  a  few  verses  to  the  best  maga- 
zine in  the  world — namely,  to  our 
mtH,    The  author  (Mr.  ikthel)  en- 
titles the  following—"  The  Sea 


T. 

•*  The  Sea, — the  Sea, — the  open  sea  ! 
The  blue,  the  ftesh,  the  ever  fVee! 
Without  a  mark—- Nvithntit  a  hound. 
It  mmif'fli  fhf  earfli''?  wide  region''  round: 
ItpUy.s  with  the  cloud* i — ^it  mockn  the  skies; 
Or, likea  cradled  ereatufe  Ues! 

II, 

Vm  on  the  sea !  I'm  on  tlic  sea  ! 

I  am  where  I  would  ever  be ; 

With  ths  blue  above  and  the  blue  below* 

And  silence  wheresoe'er  I  go : — 

If  a  storm  should  come  and  a^nkc  the  deep. 

What  matter, — /  stiU  shall  ride  tuid  sleep. 

in. 

I  love — Oh  !  kow  I  love  to  ride 
.    Ou  ihe  fierce  foaming  Uunliug  tide,  .  Digitized  by  Google 
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When  evcTf  mad  www  drownt  the  bmnmi. 

Or  whistles  aloft  hi-  tempest  tune, 
And  trll-:  how  gocili  tliL  world  below. 
And  wiiy  ibu  &uu'-wcst  biosts  do  blow. 

IV. 

I  never  was  on  die  dttll  tame  abore* 

But  I  loved  the  great  sea  more  and  raore ; 
And  backwardit  flew  to  her  billowy  breast* 
Like  a  bird  that  seeketh  its  mother's  nest ; 
And  a  mother  the  was  and  b  to  me ; 
For  I  WBi  htfn  on  the  ofcn  aeal 

V. 

The  waves  were  white,  and  red  Uic  uxorn. 
In  the  noisy  hour  when  I  was  bom  ; 
And  tlie  whale  it  wliistled,  the  porpoise  roUed^ 
Anil  the  dolphins  bared  their  bucks  ofgoldj 
And  never  was  heard  such  outcry  wild, 
Aa  welcomed  to  life  the  ocean-cUld. 

VI. 

I  have  tivedf  ifaloe  tten,  in  calm  and  itriftf 

Fall  fifty  summers  a  rover's  life, 
Witlt  wealth  to  spend,  and  a  power  to  range, 
*.  But  never  ham  aou^t  or  sighed  Anr  diange ; 
And  Dcadit  whenerer  be  come  to  me. 
Shall  eome.on  the  wild  nnbouoded  aea  \" 


[On  the  proof  of  this  article  cfuiuug 
before  us,  we  are  so  struck  with  our 
iifMithiiffm  in  puffing,  or  ratherpropa- 
galiiiC  the  verses  of  one  of  our  own 
contributors ;  that^  in  order  to  make 
amends,  we  will  give  the  reader  mno- 


ther  extract  or  two.  First,  here  is  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  Fringie's  patriotic 
ehisions.  It  is  called,  "  Spaniavds, 
yield  not  to  despair and  ia^  very 
spirited,  we  tbink.] 


'*  Spunwrds,  yield  not  to  de&pair ! 
Sink  not»  Pertngneee,  fartoml 

Winfry  nights  are  worst  to  hmr 
Just  before  the  break  of  mom. 

Though  down-trampled  in  the  dttit 

f^y  the  traitor's  cniel  heel, 
Freedont's  cause  ye  hold  in  trust-^ 
Falter  not  for  rack  or  wheel. 

Hunted  from  your  native  strand 

By  the  blood-hounds  Hate  and  Fear, 

Sink  not  yet,  high-hearted  band, 
Retribution's  hour  Is  near. 

Lo  !  yon  perjured  caitiflT  slaves, 

While  they  cUncb  their  country's  chain,  , 
Tremble  even  amidst  the  graves 

Of  the  victims  they  have  slain. 

Let  tbem  tremble  !^diey  have  eattse 
Loudest  when  diey  rant  and  benit; 

Freedoiu  on  her  march  nay  paase« 
But  her  battle  ne'er  Is  lost. 

Though  the  servile*s  bitter  tsont 

Sling  you  like  «  viper  foul. 
Though  Despite  and  Famine  gaunt 
Uhc  by*nas  ivwid  you  howl— 
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'  Thov^  your  deftTMt  blood  iMjr^Miy 

On  the  scaffold  or  tbe  y»lnin. 
Though,  your  bravest  be  liud  low 
Ere  Uwk  ooontry  riw  •gain-* 

Ne'er  in  vain  the  patriot  dies: 

Pours  he  not  lile's  fountain  free 
Servile  millions  to  baptize 

Apotelytef  of  LnBETTT 

Hie   following  Btnking  stanzas^     prehend,  from  die  pen  of  the  Bev. 
form  part  of  a  poem,  on  the  "  De-    Geqige  Croiy: — 
struction  of  Troy/'  and  are,  we  ap- 

Broad  Bghti  wen  In  the  Tyrlan  halU 

♦      Frdm  golden  urns  the  perfumes  breathed; 
Round  silken  couch  and  broidered  pall 
The  Tyrian  rose  and  lily  wreathed ; 
•  '  And  bidden  music  stole  betwetn 

The  love-flighi  of      Tyiian  qtKen. 

■ 

And  toand  the  royal  hanqoet  lay 
Troy's  martial  aona^  with  gadanda  crowned; 

SnrvivMK  of  the  mighty  fray, 

When,  with  a  iniduight  tiger's  bound, 
Sprang  the  ficfce  Greek  on  Ilhm't  liir» 
But  fiNUkd  the  wakened  lion  thaca. 

The  teal  was  past,  the  h&TOc  done, 

The  4ree  of  ruin  bhued  no  miare  \ 
No  more  on  llion's  portaU  chonp 
The  baniwr  vkct  with  Grecian  gore  ; 
Nor  w^or's  b  ump  nor  cheiigef'i  liaad 
Mbi)ed  the  nienoe  of  the  dead. 

No  more  at  mom,  her  glittering  power 
Ruehed  Uke  a  torrent  to  the  field ; 

Ko  more  at  eve,  the  royal  bower 
Welcomed  the  hf^arors  of  the  shield : 
Now  moaned  the  melancholy  wave 
The  only  dirge  obewe  the  bravib 

Yet  unborn  nations  to  that  (traad 

Shall  send  the  homage  of  the  soul ; 
There  heroes  consecrate  the  brand, 

There  bnrf^s  devote  t?ie  deathless  scroU| 
There  glory's  richest  pinions  sweep 
O'er  silent  plain  and  lonely  stet^p. 

8e  may  the  spot  to  time's  la  t  hour 

Be  hallowed  where  the  gionuuj>  bleed. 
fkmn  with  the  oiles  of  pride  and  power, 

\M.  dust  to  viler  dust  succeed  ; 

Let  Scorn  sit  scoffing  on  tlie  grave 
Where  rots  the  tyrant  with  the  tiU^ 

But  where  has  flatbed  the  patriot  swoidt 

Be  deathless  honour  to  the  soil ; 
Though  tliieie  may  ride  die  Anh  horde 

These  eweep  the  Turkman  to  the  spoil, 

There  clai.h  the  Greek  and  Gothic  spear— 
Stdl  Fame  shall  build  her  temple  there." 


llie  XiAiirBry  Aween^  ktt  for  se. 

veral  years  been  well  condHded  by 

Mr.  Aitiric  WattR.  We  are  of  opi- 
nt(in,  however,  that  the  volume  lor 
the  piesent  year  is  decidedly  inferior 


to  its  predecessors.  Neither  the  cea* 

tributions  nor  the  plates  are  so  good 
a?  forniprlv.  In  enquiring:  info  the 
rea.son  fur  tliih,  we  are  s-Li  uck  a  lUlle 
by  the  apirit-uf  monopoly  wlttditip- 
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Mtn  to  potseu  tht  editof.-  We 

"lave— Ut,  the  Literary  Souv^ir,  by 
Mr.  Watts!  2ndly,  the  Talisman, 
hy  Mrs.  Watts  ! !  3rdly,  Lt  Keepsake 
Francais^  u  ith  the  mvMt  illudtrationa 
as'the  TU^mMHi!!!  and  4t]ily,  and 
finally,  the  Ntm  Year's  Gift,  by  Mrs. 
Alaric  A.  Watts  ! !  I !  We  confess 
that  we  do  not  like  this.  Mr, 
Watts  is,  we  really  believe,  as 
competent  as  any  body  to  get  up  a 
good  Annual.  He  has  bad  ezperi* 
ence,  and  is  a  man  of  some  talent. 
But,  with  several  competitors  as  able 
as  himself,  and  cjiiito  as  willing  to 
pay  good  prices,  wc  apprehend  that 
lie  must  necttsarily  foil  when  he  at- 
tempts to  overwhelm  them,  merely 
"by  throwing  treble  the  number  of  his 
"hooks  into  the  market.  He  can  have 
at  Ins  disposal  onlvn  limited  portion 
.  of  time,  moucy,  or  ability,  and  only 
a  certain  quantity  of  interest  with 
cotemporary  writers  and  artists ;  and 
if  he  dhfribuies  these,  each  of  his 
-works  must  suffer.  We  recommend 
liim  to  concentrate  bis  forces,  and 
strike  as  boldly  as  he  can ;  in  which 
case  we  promise  him  our  good  word* 
and  the  good  word  of  ever)'  other  im- 
partial critic.  His  work  hitherto  (as 
a  book)  has  been  worth  a  do;^en  of 
Mr.  Charles  Heath's,  and  mdeed  su- 
perior to  all,  except  F\rknd9hip*9 
Offering  and  the  AmmUt,  which  may 
obw  fairly  claim  to  be  at  least  his  su- 
periors. Why  does  he  notpnrsne  his 
old  course  and  prosper?  Before  we 
quit  tlie  Souvenir,  we  should  state, 

uiat  the  frontispiece  is  very  finely 
(almost  too  finely)  engraved;  that 

the  *'  Toorkmau's  Tale"  is  very  good; 
and  also  the  verses  at  p.  244. 

Of  Mr.  Heath's  Keepsake  we  are 
ahle  to  speak  only  as  to  the  engrav- 
ings, which  are  as  good  and  as  neait 
as  in  former  years — neater  indeed 
than  those  of  most  other  AnnusJs. 

*'  Of  Alobso  we^ve  enly  this  little  to  my— 
His  bootii  were  much  netUer  then  those  ef 
Pisarro." 

Mn  Heath  is  a  sort  of  a  monopolist 

also,  we  believe,  and  secures  to  liim- 
self  the  services  of  sonje  of  the  best 
engravers.  Does  he  require  them  to 
work  9oie^  for  him  or  not?  We 
shall  be  glad  to  know  this  .fact.  If 
we  can  ascertain  this  satis&ctorily, 
wc  shall  have  somethinp  to  say  to 
this  practice  in  a  futurr  nuial^cr.  Wc 
shall  u«c  no  tirtumioLUtion,  but  shall 


yeak  e»cecdi»gly  phunly  on  the  sub- 
jecl»  at  the  risk  eten  of  not  seei«g 

the  next  Keepsake.  Before  we  quit 
Mr.  Heath,  may  w^e  ask  why  he  is 
so  proud — or  why  is  Mr.  ManseJ 
Reynolds  (upon  whom  his  father's 
mantle  has  wi  descended,^  so  terri^ 
bl^  proud  of  having  his  pages  fiUed 
with  ftoblf  immos?  Did  he  never  hear 
of  songs  by  "  ladies  of  quality  r"  Did 
he  never  hear  of  a  man  being  "  as 
dull  as  a  lord We  suppose  not; 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  perse- 
vered 80  obstinately  in  his  attempts 
to  corroborate  the  proverbs. 

Next  comes  the  Cameo,  being  a  ri- 
facciumeiUo  from  the  best  portions  of 
the  three  numbers  of  the  Bijou, 
which  if  it  boast  not  much  of  ooveltyf 
is  decidedly  the  cheapest  voJ^me  of 
them  all.  The  following  is  a  li^^t  of 
the  embellishments,  af^er  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence: — 1.  Duke  of  Reichstadt, 
son  of  Napoleon ;  8.  Miss  Murray, 
Child  and  Flowers ;  3.  Hon.  Charles 
Lambton;  4.  Master  Lock,  Boy  and 
Dog;  5.  Ada,  Portrait  of  a  Child; 
6.  Miss'lliayer  ;  7-  Mrs.  Arbuthnot ; 
8.  Lady  WalUcourt;  9*  King  George 
the  Fourth,  after  Mr.  Wilkie;  10. 
Family  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  11 .  Tht 
Bag-piper,  after  Stothard;  12.  Sans 
bouci,  after  Bonmgton ;  13.  The  Afri- 
can Daughter,  ailei  Pickersgill;  14. 
The  Oriental  Love  Letter,  aAer  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds;  16.  Portrait  of  a 
Child.  This  voluine  is  as  worthy  of 
the  title  of  Com  po,  as  the  fir^t  was 
of  that  of  Bijou,  and  greater  }> raise 
we  caunot  bestow  upon  any  work. 

We  have  now  mentioned  all  the 
principal  Annuals  that  occur  to  us, 
excepting  only  the  "  CormeAmmal  of 
Thomas  Hoon."  That  is  yet  in  the 
shell.  We  have  heard,  however,  scime 
cackling  respecting  it,  and  sve  aie 
told  that  .there  is  at  least  one  "Odd 
Bird"  in  it,  totibhed  off  to  a  feather ; 
besides  an  infinite  quantity  of  infi- 
nitely merry  matter.  One  of  the 
subjects,  **  The  Parish  Revolution/* 
has  (as  we'  are  credibly  informed  by 
the  three  and  twentieth  cousin  of  one 
of  the  pressmen,)  caused  a  consider* 
able  mortality  at  Mr.  Davison's  or 
Mr.  Moyes's  offices  ;  it  having  killed 
a  "  compositor"  outright,  injured  the 
eyesight  of  two  or  three  "  readers," 
and  put  a  squadron  of  (hlua)  "devils" 
to  flight.  F(mrteen  times,  we  hear, 
did  the  unfortunate  compositor  put 
up  the  types,  and,  fourteen  times 
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tiifow  tliem  down,  in  tn  agony  of 
Iraghttr.  At  hst,  his  friends  intcr- 
po«ed,  and  sent  for  Mr.  Saint  John 

Long,  who  rubbed  him  on  the  cachin- 
natiiry  muscles,  and  caused  him  to 
iuhale.  But  all  wouldn't  do !  Toor 
-iitUe  Micapica!  he  went  olF  with  a 


[Dec. 

pnn  In  hit  mmiih  on  the  tiiirteentli 

of  Norember,  about  two  o'clock  in 

the  morning,  and  has  left  a  wife  anr^ 
nineteen  children,  besides  three  young 
poets,  (with  their  productions  stUl  in 
tlie  press,}  to  lament  hb  loss  I 


Postscript.  We  are  exceedingly  sorry  tn  say,  in  answer  to  so  rt»«!pectable 
a  body  of  individuals  the  priiiter's  devils  at  Mr.  Moves's,  that  we  are 
unable  to  allord  room  lur  the  "  Dramatic  Scene"  \viiica  they  have  sent  us. 
We  were  exceedingly  strack  with  several  parts  of  it*  and  consider  that  it  re- 
flects infinite  credit  on  them,  as  a  first  attempt.  The  dance  about  the  canU 
dron,  with  cigars  of  sulphur  in  their  mouths,  must,  we  should  think,  be  very 
effective  on  the  stage  ;  and  we  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  using  our  interest 
with  Mr.  Yates,  of  the  Adelphi,  if  the  young  autliors  entertain  any  serious 
thoughts  of  bringing  it  out.  It  ought  to  be  generally  known  that  Mr.  Yatea 
is  the  rad  protector  and  patron  of  rising  merit.  The  cauldron  dioms  opens 
thna:— 

"  Oh !  the  first  of  all  kings  is  King  BiUy, 

The  hearty,  the  honest,  the  good! 

The  first  of  all  soldiers  was  Tilly  ; 
The  first  of  all  jokers  is — Hood. 

Who's  he  can  make  picture  and  poem  ? 

Cut  jokes  upon  copper  and  wood. 
Till  we  pull  in  our  horns  ? — why,  you  know  him : 

Tls — ^Thomas  Democritua  Hood  I"  

[But  friend  Oliver  will  not  allow  us  tan  inch  more  space — we  mii?t.  there- 
fore, break  off  abruptly,  and  postpone  the  rest  of  the  chorus  uii  a  future 
number.] 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

RoiTSB,  rouse,  ye  swains ;  the  sun  is  np  t 

The  lark,  the  harbinger  of  day, 
On  de^^'  pinions  cleaves  the  8ky» 

Shrilly  trilling  all  the  way. 
Then  np»  salute  the  mom,  bdiold 

What  opening  glories  gild  the  Tpew  s 
The  forest  vast,  the  verdant  lawn. 

Glittering  and  bright  with  early  dew  I 

The  hunter's  bugle-note  is  heard. 

Whose  echo  rings  o'er  hill  and  plain ; 
The  tenants  of  the  w^ood  rejoice 

In  nature's  simplest,  sweetest  strain. 
Shake  off  dull  sleep  and  banish  sloth. 

Your  orisons  to  nature  pay. 
And  join,  with  heart  and  vuice,  to  sing 

The  glories  of  the  rismg  day. 
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"  THB  QALLBRT  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  LITMRART  CRARACTBR8." 

No.  VIL 

lORN  OALT,  B8Q. 

The  "  author  of  a  Life  of  Byron"  stands  with  hia  back  to  the  fire — a  posture, 
we  perceive,  ridiculed  with  great  justice  by  the  author  of  Maxwell — viz. 
llieodore  Hook;  bat  which  posture  is  in  great  request  nevertheless.  It  is,  for 
eiample,  the  favourite  attitude  of  Lord  Nugent ;  and  as  he  Is  not  only  a  real 
Lord,  but  a  Lord  of  the  TVeasury  to  boot,  we  think  that  Theodore  ought  not 
to  dispara^  a  custom  practi*«cd  by  an  anthority  which  must  he  oomideicd 
very  large  mdeed  upon  such  a  point. 

We  see  that  Gait  turns  lus  back  also  upon  Canada,  which  we  hope  is  by 
no  means  typical  of  an  mtention  never  to  turn  again  towaids  the  colony 
he  has  created,  and  the  towns  he  has  raised.  If  he  has  been  at  war  witu 
the  Canada  Company,  a  thing  of  his  own  maJcing,  it  is  no  more  than  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  nature  of  all  human  assemblies,  which  are  but  too  happy 
to  kick  down  the  ladder  bv  which  thev  are  raised  ;  and  if  he  fret  at  their  in- 
gratituu  ,  it  only  shows  iiiut  he  is  more  iguoraiit  of  tlic  world  than  is  be- 
oomiiig  in  a  man  of  his  spectadcs.  As  for  his  Life  of  Byron,  we  find  that 
it  has  been  sufficiently  belabonrad  by  various  individuals,  amt  qf  whom 
might  iff!/  havf  ht  it  alonp,  and  perceiving;,  on  tossing  over  our  proof- 
sheets  that  jt  ha-s  been  amply  defcntlcd  by  himself  in  this  very  Xiiraber  of 
OUB  Magazine,  we  thiuk  it  quite  supererogatory  to  say  any  thing  about  it  here. 
However,  as  Gait  is  a  friend,  and  as  we  have  a  considerable  alfeetion  for  Col- 
bum  and  Bentiey,  though  we  do  give  them  a  slight  rub  every  now  and  then, 
we  may  mention  that,  whether  the  book  is  good,  bad,  or  indiffMtnt,  its  fouflii 
edition  is  now  publishing;  or  being  published,  whichever  form  of  czpresnon  is 
more  consolatory  to  our  readers. 

But  if  we  were  Gait,  we  should  not  have  chosen,  if  we  had  a  voice  in  the 
business,  to  be  characterized  s<^ly  as  the  "  au^or  of  the  L{fe  of  Byron"  except  . 
that  the  youngest  bairn  is  the  favourite,  as  usual.  Where  were  the  Ayrshire 
I-egatces,  with  the  honest  Doctor,  and  the  inimitable  Mr.  Pringle? — where  Sir 
Andrew  Wylie,  the  hpcu  ithnl  of  Scotchmen? — where  Lcddy  Grippy,whoni  both 
Scott  ami  Byron  pronounced  the  lirst  of  heroines? — where  the  Provost,  who, 
to  our  mind,  is  tlie  first  of  heroes  I  True  it  is  that  we  consider  the  Life  of 
Bjfrom  by  Gait  to  be  the  best  and  most  honest  history  of  tiie  waywaid  ooaraa 
of  that  dlustrious  Childe— but  Byron  was  no  bantling  of  his  own  bndn—not 
thero  be^rutten  like  the  progeny  we  have  enumerated  above. 

'io  ix'  sure  it  is  a  matter  of  iio  impfirtaTicp — so  we  have  tile  man.  Gait 
stands  six  feet  three,  with  a  stoop  la  his  shoulders.  The  face  opposite  is 
like— bat  vre  think  that  our  Rembrandt  has  cfrinced  a  Dntchman-like  libem- 
llty  in  the  article  of  trowsers.  We  do  not  believe  that  Gait  procures  his 
pantaloons  firom  the  most  sdentilic  of  Schneiders ;  but  unless  the  garment  in 
which  he  is  represented  be  one  which  he  has  !)rought  with  him  ready  manu- 
factured by  the  axe  or  saw  of  a  Canadian  backwoods  man,  we  know  not  where 
Ise  be  could  have  seuuced  a  carpenter  to  have  fashioned  any  thing  like  the 
uctber  int^gnment  in  which  he  is  here  depicted. 

Ihese  biographical  sketches  of  onrs  being  confined  rigorously  to  a  page, 
and  our  laws  eiceedtog  in  punctuality  of  enforcement  the  derrt  c'^  of  the 
Modes  and  the  Persians,  we  must  stop  short.  All  we  have  to  say  m  conclu- 
sion is  that  we 

Hope  long,  in  wine,  (jr  tnr^  iy,  or  in  malt, 

To  toast  Uikfi  shrewd  Scots  humour  of  John  Gait. 
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8BCON0  LSTTIB  VKOII  JOHN  OAtT,  MQ. 


WITH  PRELIMINARY  OUiiluliS ATIOSH,  BY  Oi-iVEU  YOHKE. 


Some  of  the   statements  in  our 
v.orthv  friend's  last  letter  have  not, 
we  understand,  been  relished  by  the 
f^^ieads  of  B*yma.     We,  iiuwevez; 
laiMt  allow  Mr.  Gait  to  tak«  bis  owd 
csancw   We  entered  the  field  of  die- 
cussion  on  West  Indian  matters  from 
conviction  ;  and  if  our  frionds,  and 
those  fur  whom  vve  have  been  ad- 
vocating, will  allow  us  to  proceed  in 
ovr  own  way,  we  have  Ittde  donlit 
tal  we  will,  in  time,  eo  esnoee  the 
ipnorance  and  absurdity  of  the  noisy 
abolitionists,   that    all    men  shall 
see  tiieur  true  character,  and  laugh 
lilieiii  tx>  qltvr  confiitkMi*  If  any  of 
OMT  Madera  be  of  opinion  that  our 
arguments  might  be  more  forcibly 
pot,  let  them  send  us  a  written  noti- 
fication, and  we  will,  with  all  due 
diligence,  reconsider  the  matter.  Al- 
tv  Mc.  Qalt  aball  Uve  fintdicd  ius 
•dnirablt  letters*  we  my  make  a 
few  obsorvations  upon  them.  That 
the  question  of  our  Colonial  Policy 
vill  be  hotly  discussed  during  the 
present  session  of  Fteliament  is  most 
certain.     The  tables  of  the  two 
Houses  arc  groaning  under  their  re- 
spective loads  of  fxititions  ;  and  well 
they  may,  for  one  member  comes 
Ccdnvard  with  two  hundred,  another 
with  fire,  another  with  seven*  and 
another  witli  nine  hui^ied  or  a 
thonsand.    This,  doubtless,  sounds 
very  grand  in  the  newspapers,  at«d 
has  an  imposing  appearance  in  the 
eyas  of  old-  dowagers,  simpering, 
soft-hearted   girls,    and  ooimtry 
bumpkins  ;  but  if  the  matter  were 
to  be  for  one  moment  sifted  by  any 
reflective  mind,  the  humbug  of  the 
thing  wonld  immediately  appear.  For 
whairmrmay  be  the  fores  of  the  ar- 
guments  on  the  part  of  the  idwli- 

tionistp.  true  it  is,  tliat  pverv  ques- 
tion has  t^^'o  sides,  and  audi  uUei-am 
partem  is  as  applicable  here  as  on 
mcf  other  oooasion.  Tho  aholition- 
iste,  howcw,  will  not  admit  of  such 
a  monstrous  principle.  "  What  other 
side/*  say  they,  "  can  there  be  in  a 
question  which  involves  the  liberty 
of  man.  There  caxmot  be,  there  shall 
not  be — "  and  so  their  agents,  aul 
the  bawling  philanthropists  of  their 
party  go  akirmishiiig  ths  oountry,  to 


paint  in  colours  of  gratuitous  horror 
the  abominations  of  slavery  ,  to  star- 
tle the  nerves  of  old  women,  who, 
fearful  that  they  may  see  the  raw- 
head  and  bloody  bones  of  a  nigger 
at  the  bottom  of  ucfa-  tea-cup,  eaoMV 
West  Indian  sugar,  while  the  young 
damsels  of  the  place,  where  the  phi- 
lantliropist  may  be  ranting,  become 
membera  of  some  Anti-Slavery  As- 
sociation, and  at  the  cod  of  the  year 
send  up  the  sum  of  ninetssn  ihiluBp 
nnd  sixpence  hnlfprnny  to  the  mother 
society  in  London.    The  colonists 
have  most  un£ur  odds  to  contend 
against.  Their  ensraies  are  alwm 
appealing  to  the  ibelings  of  poopm^ 
and  feelings  too,  which,  in  nli^c  cases 
out  of  ten,  are  ill  regulated — whereas 
tft^  must,  iu  ail  cases,  direct  their 
arguments  to  the  reason  of  mankind. 
Every  twaddler,  Immiikw,  boor,  miy 
idiot,  whether  of  the  mascoKne  atr 
feminine  pender,  bon«(ts  of  posspssmg 
feel  in  ?r*,  wbcrcxs.  although  of  reit^ou 
they  may  boast  the  ponsessiou,  still, 
all  the  boMtiag  in  the  world  is  mt^ 
less  nakss  evidences  of  its  enitwict 
be  given  in  arguments  and  arts. 
Next,  abolitionists  proceed  on  one 
grand  principle,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
the  granite  stone  of  all  their  rh^»- 
sodiod  eibsioiiSi>-»'*  Th«t  mmr  oaaowt 
be  the  property  of  man."   This,  m 
abstract  morals,  i?  true,  and  if  so- 
ciety were   to  be   beortin — an  De*^ 
Cartes  would  have  beguu  pkiiu^u- 
phy~^  floss,  we  might  Isaven  tho 
world  with  such  abstractions,  and 
create  civil  and  political  associations 
according  to  the  most  npprovrd  the 
ories.     But  the  world,  alas  for  ail 
philanthropists !  existed  long  before 
their  birth,  and  they  most  foUow  m 
the  wake  of  present  institntions. 
since  destroy  them  they  cannot,  to 
give  being  to  their  own  c  t  iuk  and 
ill-dig»ted  conceptions.    1  he  Colo- 
nists, however,  hsve  to  urge  their 
argoments  rtlaiivehf  to  tfas  state  of 
affairs  and  institntions,    and  thu?, 
whereas  the  former  class  rest  on 
naked  point-blank  assertions,  which 
captivate  their  ignorant  hessers  hy 
their  plansihility,  the  fertter  have  not 
only  to  entar  into  a  negative  proof, 
but  most  needs  obtain  an  inteUifnt 
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nd  iMioiiiag  •nditory,  who 
not  judge  of  Uiings  by  their  svifiiee* 

but  enter  somewhat  into  an  exami- 
naUon  of  thru  internal  structure  and 
ftrrangemeut,  unU  by  patient  invea* 
tigatioii«  compwiioii*  ud  dediictioii» 
be  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  sane  aad 
wholesome  conclusion.  The  number 
of  these  is  but  araall— accorrlinc:!}', 
the  friends  of  the  Colonial  sy&icm  ure 
fnr  wlian  bfovgfat  to  bear  against  the 


Mbble  iwrt  of  tiawf,  ttaMM  clnr« 
lUkans  and  boastfol  philanthropistfi, 
who  thrnng  tlie  arena  on  tin  Mllaitf 

the  factious  abolitionists. 

To  illustrate  this  argament,  the 
fiiUoiviig  my  perlMpft  suffice; '  A 
BMUl*  at  an  Anti-Skverv  meeting, 
gets  up,  and  in  a  long,  ovll  speech, 
full  of  the  dullest  platitudes,  he  i 
forth  the  following  lines  : — 


SlavM  cannot  breathe  in  Cqgland !  if  their  lung* 
our  av,  tbat'iBMneiit  they  are  free ; 

eooatry,  and  their  shackles  fldl. 

wbyatoMdr* 


They  toneb 
WeiiMt  M 


•t 


.  Hiis  cmiiiciatkMi  wiU  be  followed 
Irf  lond  yelps  of  applause  from  the 
Qongregated  phihmthropists.  Why? 
because  the  fsentimcnts  contained  in 
the  lines  are  beautiful  and  self-evi. 
dflttt  as  tnitbs.  To  it  tbcn  go  tb^^^y, 
with  tha  ckpiiiiig  of  hands  aiid  read- 
ing shouts,  until  the  very  atmos- 
phere i?*  rendered  A  tid.  To  reply  to 
those  Imes,  the  Colonist  must  en- 
ter into  a  long  atgument  to  expose 
the  ftJlMics  which  they  eontMs. 
He  must  shew  hmo  slaves  cauiot 
breath p  in  England,  and  how  the 
air  of  Ihi'iland  came  to  enjoy  the 
glorious  privilege  of  iiupartiug  eman- 
dpttioii.  H«  most  enter  into  the 
history  of  our  ctvil  institufcbns*  the 
origin  of  our  political  histor\' :  the 
ways  and  mean*;  ))y  which  the  pso> 
pie  worked  out  their  freedom,  Arid 
destroyed  the  system  of  vassalage. 
He  most  next  demonstnte  the  dif- 
ference bctNMLrt  a  peifect  state  of 
society,  liki  that  in  England,  and  an 
imperfect  one  like  that  of  our  West 
lodia  pofiaeiMiioiis,  strengthening  their 
pnaeat  yo«tev  in  fesf«ct  to  slavery, 
fay  a^dieannive  ^riew  of  slavery  and 
vassalage  in  other  portions  of  the 
globe ;  lastly,  he  must  endeavour 
to  define  the  word  slavery,  and  give 
it  its  true"  signification,  and  shew 
that  it»  in  the  present  da^,  is  ^ery 
different  in  its  state  of  euslence^  to 
what  it  was  in  tiroes  past  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  rvnr  in  Europe  ; 
aiMl  that  il  uidividuai  happiness  is 
qui  itinned,  the  alave  now  is  by  fur 
•  .happier  person,  than  even  the 
cnmmonaltv  in  Frnnrr,  so  late  down 
as  1789  ;  tlian  arc  th(;  cornmoualty 
now  in  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary, 
Torlcey,  Spain,  Naples ;  than  are  the 
rtaaaiitry  even  in  onr  own  oonntry. 
Flfsl^  let  Ae  aboliticmist  prove  that 


riavery  48  ay  nonynovs  wlHi  iadbidMd 
misery^  heme  ]^e  calls  on  ue  lor  oar 

commiseration.  But  it  will  be  seen, 
thnt  «lavrrv  is  an  abstract  tti  in,  ca- 

Eabic  of  any  and  every  .appUcation. 
a  tunes  peat  it  was  indieatiee  ef 
cruelty  ;  in  times  present,  of  nMcy 
and  kind  heartedneas.  In  times  past, 
of  arbitrary'  power  and  tyranny ;  in 
times  present,  of  expediency  and  ne- 
cessity. All  this,  however,  is  diffi- 
cnit  of  explanatioB  to  a  Wtfjt  aoA 
mixed  auditory ;  and  if  it  were-^ia 
still  too  difficult  of  comprehension, 
by  the  ignorant  and  vulgar.  The 
only  way  in  which  the  Colonists  can 
preosed,  is  by  addieesittg  the  ttiid»» 
stsnding  and  res^on  of  individaals^ 
through  publications ;  bat  then  these 
publication.s  rec^uiretimeto  rend,  and 
trouble  to  digest ;  whereas  to  answer 
the  call  of  the  abolitionist  requires 
neitherdMOttB  northe other;  all  thai; 
they  wast  of  thdr  awditory,  irthair 
/ef>/i»(7 ;  and  feeling  is  so  very  nalml* 
that  every  IhjUv  can  do  that  without 
the  waste  of  time  or  trouble.  Thus 
the  star  of  Jhtrtt^  the  Mint,  gaun 
the  ascendant.  And  if  theCotMial 
dare,  in  his  presumptif.n.  to  rjnction 
the  rertitiideof  the  riu'an-<,b\-  which 
that  actual  elcvauun  has  been  attain- 
ed ;  he  k  (mlied  to  silence,  b^  having 
cast  at  his  head,  however  high  aMiy 
he  his  standing  in  the  world,  or  hoi* 
nourable  and  purp  his  nnmp,  everv 
vile,  contunn'l i<ju-  p[iit}jet,  whicli  the 
^nts  have  caieiuUy  (>ut  together  ibr 
their  own  eapedal  pnrpoeee,  in  their 
vocaboiary  of  abuse. 

As  our  frinnd  Jnhn  Halt  hns  ta- 
ken up  so  much  room  with  his  second 
vtjry  excellent  letter,  we  cannot  our- 
selves eKinr  so  Adly  imo  thedlaena- 
sioa  of  one  or  two  mailers  as  we 
conld  with.  Tint,  we  istre  dMiroBa 
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the  Ailaiitic?^Ii  not  the  state  of 
morab  in  En^aad  sufficiently  Am- 

grant — the  vices  of  society  black  "v^'ith 
depravity,  and  crying  aloud  for  re- 
tributive justice,  and,  consequently, 
employment  enough  for  the  most  en- 
tiiusia^tic  of  ministers,  without  di- 
recting the  attention  of  his  con^rr- 
gation  to  the  black  population  of  the 
Western  Colonies,  and  awaken iug 
false  pity,  by  misrepresenting  thcir 
actiial  condition?  Besides,  matters 
of  worldly  policy — ^politiad  expe- 
diency—can hcive  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  heart  of  the  relicious 
man — so  we  have  heard  Mr.  WiIj*ou 
speak  more  than  once  from  the  pul- 
pit. How  can  he  now  gainsay  his  for- 
mer doctrines,  by  recommending  a 
contrary  course  ?  Yet,  so  it  is,  the 
wisest  and  best  of  us  lose  all  judg- 
ment and  reason,  when  they  allow 
tiieur  feelings  to  be  over  excited. 
Then  breaking  down  the  barriers  of 
common  sense>  they  biir<t  forth  into 
the  actions  of  mad  riihusiiasts. 

The  following  are  some  extracts 
from  Mr.  Wilson's  sermon 


of  notietBg  an  admirtble  pamphlet  by 

Mr,  Wilniot  Ilorton,  in  the  shape  <m 
a  Letter  to  Mr.  Brougham's  Electors 
in  the  County  of  Yorkshire  ;  second- 
ly-, Mr.  Stephen's  Slmery  Deliae- 
ated:  thirdly.  No.  70  olthe  AnH* 
BloKiy  Reporter,  which  cahmlg  eim- 
tiders — "  Wliat  will  be  the  probable 
consequences  affecting  the  public 
peace  of  the  colonies  and  the  well- 
BBiNo  of  the  slaves  themselves,  of  an 
early  and  entire  extinction  of  colo- 
nial slavery,  by  an  Act  of  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament?"  The  discussion, 
"however,  would  lead  far  beyond  any 
reasonable  length,  and  we  must 
waive  it  until  our  next  Number.  But 
we  cannot  so  easily  pass  over  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Wilson's  Sermon,  "  On 
the  Guilt  of  forbearing  to  deliver  our 
British  Colonial  Slaves ;  "  and  which, 
itt  the  title-page  informs  us,  has  been 
preached  at  the  Parish  Church 
of  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire,  on 
Wednesday,  October  7th  ;  at  the  Pa- 
rish Church  of  8t.  Mary,  Islington, 
on  Wednesday,  October  28th;  and 
at  St.  John's  Chapel,  Bedford  Row, 
London,  on  Sunday,  October  31st, 
1830."  Not  satisfied  with  this  re- 
petition, the  gentleman  has  printed 
It ;  and,  like  every  thing  which  he  has 
publbhed,  the  pamphlet  has  had  an 
eztmsive  circulation.  Mr.  Wilson  is 
a  most  amiable  and  religious  man  in 
private  Hfe,  although  there  are  srmie 
thmgi  in  his  public  which  we  cannot 
absolutely  admire ;  although  we  have 
frequently  listened  to  his  powerful 
and  soul-stirring  appeals  from  the 
pulpit,  and  tor-T'^ttcn  all  sublunary 
matters  in  the  deep  considerations 
into  which  his  eloquence  has  led  us. 
Wdl  knowing,  therefore,  from  expe- 
rience, the  effect  he  can  at  aU  times 
produce  upon  his  auditory,  it  was 
with  feelings  of  deep  sorrow  that  we 
perused  his  Sermon  upon  Slavery, 
for,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
it  is  a  tissue  of  misrepresentation. 
This  we  cannot  suppose  to  have  been 
wilful.  We  think  that  he  really  be- 
lieved in  the  truth  of  everv  word 
that  he  was  uttering.  So  much  the 
more  dangerous,  therefore,  is  it  forthe 
cante  of  n  li  Lu  n— so  much  the  more 
difficult  for  the  poor  C'olonists  to 
cbtaiii  an  impartial  hearinji  Are 
'  tiiere  not  sins  enough  at  home  for 
Mr.  Wilson  to  expose  to  his  pari- 
shioners, widurat  leading  their  at- 
tentioB  across  the  wide  walers  of 


"Thecrisb  is  arrived.   The  Chrittiaa 

minister  is  bound  to  look  the  evil  full  in 
the  face,  and  to  tlctcrt  that  selfishness 
of  the  human  heart,  which  leads  a  great 
nadon  to  dirfak  ftom  the  tawAle  sod  b- 
convenienQe  of  doing  juidoe  to  the  «p- 
prened. 


Can  any  terras  desodbe  more  graphi- 
cally the  condition  of  our  a^lonial  slaves  f 
They  are  scizorl  und  dragged  away  to  pu- 
nisihments  wluch  are  the  precursor!  of 
death;  they  are  oppreased  eondnitslly; 
they  are  silenUy,  but  systematically,  worn 
down  by  a  slow  and  lingering  exhaustion, 
which  too  often  ends  in  a  premature  grave. 
Thdr  oottdition  b  inoooiislBat  wUh  soy 
due  rcpard  to  their  well-being  either  here  or 
hereat^t'r.  The  {innriplcs  of  animal,  rati- 
onal, domesUc,  tipiiitual  ha|){»ueiu  witber. 
The  lawsof  eternal  jtisliee  are  revemd; 
the  moral  government  of  rational  bein^rs  is 
exchantred  for  force  and  terror;  the  lijr^it 
and  grace  of  Christiauily  arc  almost  ut- 
terly excluded;  our  brediren,  nearly  a 
million  of  our  brLMhron,  arc  ♦  drawn  unto 
death,  and  ready  to  be  slain.'  The  wa:>tc 
of  human  life  is  going  on  by  sure  and  un- 
erring laws,  under  a  servitiide.ftinided  in 
injustice,  embittered  with  scorti,  and  work- 
ing with  tlie  Iktal,  though  imidious,  wea- 
pons of  over'labour,  disease,  insufficient 
food,  liceniiousness,  and  tlie  oiImt  fiUll 
effects  of  oppression  and  despair. 

The  calamity  is  extreme,  is  urgent, 
ought  not  (o  be  fbr  an  instant  neglected. 
Individual  caiei  of  humanity  dednet  Hnlt 
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from  the  mass  of  evil — slight  and  local 
improvements  in  suburdinate  points  tell 
Mlhiiif  againit  the  aggregate  anMHiRt — 
the  more  slow  and  silent  progress  of  the 
poison  in  certain  «.pnts.  i<  unobserved 
amidst  the  general  moral  pestilence.  Un- 
Jint  eiamy  with  Ita  deadly  tooeb  tiHghta 
the  hope  of  man,  shortens  human  exist- 
ence, embitters  social  enjoyments,  imposes 
a  burden  which  man  caitnot,  and  ought 
net,  to  sustain,  places  him  at  Ae  ariiitrary 
will  of  tii-;  fellov.. 

*•  Are  many  w^rds  necessary  to  recall 
to  your  memory  the  facts  on  which  this 
chaige  rests,  or  to  establish  our  criminality 
in  forbcarin*;  to  put  a  .stop  to  them  ?  I 
speak  of  no  doubtful  case.  1  take  the 
ikcts  avowed  by  friends  and  by  foes.  1  go 
to  the  evidence  published  by  order  of 
Parliament.  I  take  the  history  and  apo- 
logy of  the  colonists  themselves.  I  appeal 
to  the  journals  appearing  daily  in  the  is- 
lands. I  sttie  only  the  necessary  fruits  of 
Ruch  a  syf;tcm,  considcriTV'  v.h;it  human 
nature  is,  and  what  all  experience  has 
proved  it  to  be.  Yes,  snch  a  system,  under 
•udi  dieumtlMiees,  operating  on  a  friend- 
less race,  at  a  disr-wn  >  from  tlie  mother 
country,  must  produce  such  kind  of  tti'ectsi. 

**  1.  The  Brldah  colonial  skrery,  then, 

ii  AN  UNJUOT  TOKB  IMPOOBD  UPON  THB 

mtOCBNT  A<;\rN8T  TBE  FUN  DAM  CUT  AT. 
LAWS  OF  THE  ALineHTY.     I  spodl  not 

of  ottwr  fpedes  at  bondage,  in  other 
■iget,  and  under  dispensations  of  religion, 
or  forms  of  heathenism  which  place  them 
in  t3tally  ditferent  circumstances.  I  enter 
not  upon  the  alMtroGt  question  whedier  all 
peivonal  bondage  be,  under  all  modes  of 
government,  a  violation  of  natural  justice. 
That  it  is  in  all  cases,  except  as  the  punish- 
ment of  crinOf  contrary  to  the  epixit  of 

duiitiaoity  io  self-evident. 

•      •      •       •  • 

2.  it  is  thus  with  our  colonial  slavery. 
It  bos  Involved  ftoa  its  commenoenient, 

and  involves  now,  a  constant  tenor 

OF  OPPRKSSION,  ARBITRARY  POWER  AND 
CRUELTY,  ARI8INO  FROM  ITS  VERY  NA- 
TOEB,  AffD  mCAPABLB  OP  BPPBGTlVfe 
IMPAOVBIIENT   WHILST    IT  CONTINUES. 

It  Is  made  up  of  these  evils :  they  are  the 
elements  of  Us  existence ;  they  form  the 
diAnitioa  of  colonial  slavery.  Han,  urged 

by  his  fellow- man  to  the  utmost  efforts 
which  despotic  power  and  a  cool  calcvi!.Ttinn 
of  immediate  iuterest  may  dictate — man, 
Ibteed  to  labour  by  the  ailHitrBry  will  of  his 
fellow,  without  compensation  for  his  toil, 
without  adequate  protection  for  hi.>  person, 
witliout  an  unpartial  justice  to  detenuiae 
nposi  Us  cvtmes  or  their  ptinishmrnt — 
man,  the  sport  of  the  selfishness,  caprice, 
irritated  {xassions,  blunted  feelings  of  his 
lellow — man,  handed  over  from  his  first 
pgointetof,  to  attorneys,  and  managers,  and 
overseers,  nnd  rhivrr  \vi;h  the  same  des- 
potism delegated  to  the  hired  employers — 


man,  leased  out  and  farmed  with  the  es- 
tate on  which  he  vegetates,  to  the  first  ad- 
venturer-Hnan,  bought  and  sold  In  the 

market  with  the  horse,  and  ox,  and  sheept 
and  farminp^  utensils,  amonjrst  which  he  is 
classed;  seized,  levied  upon,  sold,  be- 
qneadied,  as  other  goods  and  diiMdi; 
liable  to  be  forced  into  a  jobbing  gang,  or 
condemned  to  n  prison  called  r  workhouse, 
at  the  wiii  ol  hii>  lord — auin,  in  short, 
placed  at  the  nerey  of  man  for  food,  fiir 
clothing,  for  labour,  for  medicine,  for  abode, 
for  domestic  conitbrf,  for  religious  instruc- 
tion, for  all  tlie  primary  necessities  of  his 
being  t—and  all  tiUs  machinery  of  Injus- 
tice set  in  morion  hy  ;t  h  ih-,  degrading, 
and  adventuring  spirit  ot  merchandize, 
which  in\iht  bring  out  an  amount  of  profit 
in  an  inverse  ratio  with  the  comfbrts  and 
just  rights  of  the  slave.  What — what  is 
all  thid,  but  a  system  of  oppression,  of  cru- 
elties more  or  less  severe,  of  a  secret  waste 
of  human  life  ?  And  what  is  sugar  island 
slavery  but  all  (hi  >  ?  Divested,  indeed,  of 
its  torture,  and  mutilation,  and  chains,  and 
first  atrodtics,  by  the  force  of  British  in- 
fhience  and  die  voice  of  the  British  Oo- 
vemment— but  r-^m  tinin^;  stil!  thr  •;:imc  in 
its  essential  properties,  and  working  all  its 
essential  misdde& 

"  But  even  suppomng  religion  wofO 
taught  in  theory,  what  can  it  be  in  prac- 
tice i  WiU  slavery  allow  the  devetope- 
ment  of  its  holy  principles  f  Tou  teadi 
the  slave  Christianity;  but  will  you  allow 
him  to  keep  cither  the  first  table  of  the 
law,  or  the  second  ?  Can  he  live  in  the 
love  of  God  and  man  t  No.  Yon  forbid 
him  the  fourth  commandment;  and  you 
leave  him  to  live  in  the  violation  of  the 
seventh.  Where  is  the  Holy  Sabbath 
for  the  rest,  and  celebiatlon  of  the  worship 
of  God?  Where  the  law  of  marriagb 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  domestic  virtue* 
and  the  bringing  up  of  the  next  generation 
in  the  foar  of  God  t  Tou  deny  him  both 
—you  compel  him  to  work  on  the  Lord^s 
dnv — yaw  open  the  Sunday  market — you 
otier  iiim  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath, 
or  starvation.   Thus  you  make  the  first 

table  of  the  law  impossible  by  blotting  out 
the  day  of  holiness,  of  repose,  of  intellec- 
tual iniproveuicnt,  of  religious  meditation, 
of  the  public  and  private  worship  of  God. 
And  next  you  discoanige  the  sacred  insti- 
tution of  marriage,  the  spring  and  fountain 
of  tlie  virtuouii  aliection&,  the  bund  of  the 
second  table  of  the  law,  the  b«rier  igainst 
licentiousness,  with  all  its  mTi^fquc  nt  vices. 
And  you  call  tliis  meagre,  detruncated  car- 
case of  religion,  Christianity. 

*'  But  know,  again,  that  all  hope  of  de- 
livrmnfe  of  our  injured  hrcthrrn  from  the 
coloiual  assemblies  and  the  West  Indilk 
slave-farmers  and  proprietors  is  vain.  It 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  vicious  system  to 

cure  itself.     The  very  habits  of"  rtrhitrary 

power  incapacitate  the  task-masters  irom 
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coiwiitnuiag  voA'tttamg  liii  cepiive. 
Th»  b  t»  totthftBoa  Ifgiiht*  far  the  larob. 

There  h  no  FAF.rt  TORY  power,  a*  Mr. 
Burke  long  since  oUierved.    The  colonists 
have  Mi^er  th«  will  nor  the  imtnmifnli, 
.  ibr  ameliorating  the  systev»    It  work*  ki 
direful  elfects  by  the  immutable  laws  of 
,Ood's  judicial  govenuneat.    Fouaded  .in 
,  crimci  fustaiiied  by  tlie  coatteiied  violaliio 
of  the  fondamcutal  rules  of  Jusdoe,  ootihing 
can  ameud  it     And  hat  of  all  can  those 
^who  are  inllictiug  the  injury,  repair  it 
'There  is  an  infrtufttioQ  wliich  is  the  ini«- 
riable  result  of  arbitrary  pONver,  of  con- 
tempt of  our  Itnither,  of  cruelty,  Hcenti- 
ousneas  and  iant  of  fpiin,  when  long  cwiti- 
nmd  in  and  wraugbt  into  die  iMbil,  wliloli 
afpreads  a  contagion  nmnnd  the  slave-pro- 
fuxy  and.  ike  aiaTt-vnner,  and,  Uke  the 


'janhdiced  eye,  prefWtiniiyjt  fltwinU 
being  tahen  of  tlw  ol||ect  imnndhMly  hi- 

i'orv  It.   We  might  jur  well  e-qwt  the  pope 
to  make  iypain  proteMant,       the  West 
'IndhmelDindcetiieriates  happy  and  fine** 

Mr.  Wilson  is  wofuliy  oblivio-us  for 
a  scholar  of  the  state  of  ancient  sla- 
very, for  he  ia  constantly  conflinBg 
past  and  present  times.  Fonnerly» 
indeed,  the  slave  was  little  better 
than  a  cat  or  doc: — ho  was  scourged 
and  crucified  with  as  little  compunc- 
tion as,  to  use  the  words  of  FaUtaff, 
we  would  in  the  pmseat  day  throw 
n  litter  of  blind  puppks  into  the 
ITiam^a.  Take,  for  instance,  the  W- 
lowing  passage  from  iuveonl 


"  Pone  crucem  serro.    Meruit  quo  crimine  servus 
Rtij)pliciimi  ?  qu5«5  testis  adesl  ?  qiib  detiilit?  audi; 
Nulla  unquain  de  nu»rte  houitiiis  cunctatio  longa  e»t. 
Odenens!  its  servns  homo  est?  niHeeeriifSslst 
Hoe  volOf  sic jnbeo;  stet  pro  ntione  voluntas. 

Juv.  Sat,vi.  219. 

•«  *  Co.  crucify  that  slave  V    'For  what  oifencet 
Who  the  accuser  ?  where  the  eridence i 
Pov  when  the  Hl^  of  shbi  h  in  debate. 
No  time  can  he  too  long,  no  care  too  preat ; 
Hear  all,  weigh  mII  with  cnntion.  I  advise' — ' 

•  Thou  driveller  i  is  a  slave  a  nuui  V  she  cries— 

*  He'a  humntt  be*t  so;— 'ds  my  csnmsnd, 
My  wiU:  tot lha%  Sir»  far  a  tnasso  stMid.' 

Oiproao." 


Perhaps  Mr.  Wilson's  ooiij'v('a:a- 
tion  nwy  consider  the  Bishops  oi  Ja- 
maica and  Barbados  as  good  evidence 
•s  their  own  pMtor,  who  can  fMWSibly 
know  nothing  of  the  Colonies  except 
through  the  taiTited  medium  of  the 
abohtioaists.  Here  are  two  of  their 
letters : — 

Jamaica^  Vllh  March,  IS'2S. 
**  *  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  assure 
your  lordship,  that  a  very  general  wUi 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves, 
and  to  instruct  tliem  in  Uic  principles  of 
the  established  church,  seems  to  pervade 
the  gteat  ninss  of  proprietors  ;  and  SWiy 
facility  is  aiibrded  me  of  viaiting  the  seve* 
lai  plautatioiis.' 

Jamaica,  \m  Sept.,  182d. 
*'  *  I  have  the  highest  satis&ction  in 
being  dde  Is  assure  your  lordships  tlist 

the  simt-  ^oou  ft'tling,  whirh  I  had  the 
l^leasure  to  communicate  upon  a  former 
oeesdmi  with  regard  to  Kingston,  con- 
tinues to  animate  every  part  of  the  islnd 
which  I  have  hithrrtn  vivitcH  I  hnvf 
Jast  completed  a  progress  through  all  the 
parishes,  except  two. 
(Sigted)  Omusforma  JssAiaa.* 


Tlie  next  pieces  of  testimony  are 
from  Mr.  Owen,  an  unwilling  witness, 
(  u  e  have  already  given  this.  No.  VII. 
p.  70^  and  Mr.  Coleridge  inhiaSur 
ifoalAs  M  lAt  Wstt  /ndsM. 

*•  *  I  was,  after  this  visit,  (to  Jacmel, 
St.  Domingo,)  anxious  to  &ee  the  slate  of 
slavery  hi  Jamaica,  which  1  had  an  op- 
portmiky  of  wHnssdny  two  days  aAv- 
^^nrds  at  KingiJton,  the  packet  hanng  to 
rt  mail  there.  And  al\er  convtrsing 
with  several  of  the  domestic  slaves,  and 
ssehijir  (he  prsesedtqgs  if  a  large  annAer 
hi  the  market-plare  for  two  hour«,  anf! 
meeting  great  numbers  coming  from  the 
DHMtntaias  and  other  parts  of  the  country, 
ai  I  was  gobig  »  the  adadrnTs  s«d  If- 
shop's  re>iidence«,  some  di?tancr  in  the 
interior,"  ([where  Mr.  Owen  spent  sMpverai 
days,]  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  most 
disdnclly,  that  their  condition,  with  As 

exception  fif  tht'  trrm  slavrrv,  i-,  in  rnr"!t 
respects,  better  than  that  oi  our  workii^ 
classes :  and  tluit  a  very  brge  portisa  sf 
oar  operatives  and  labourers  would  s«* 
change  situations  with  them.'"* — OWEW. 

"  *  From  the  general  and  prominsnt 
^rge  of  cnielty,  active  ec  penalMlni^ 
thesis^  1»  iir  sne^  aaiidl  Aa 


*  Thf'  Printer,  hv  mii«tnkc,  hn«  oitiitted  to  uuert  the  ffshop  of  Barhsdos's  letter.  It 

«  to  be  ,rm  in  p.  21,  Brim  Colouia!  Sktrrg.  Digitized  by  Google 
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plantM    t  htM  bMa  In  twclv*  of  At 

British  colonies:  I  have  ^ne  round  and 
mero^^  many  of  them,  and  have  resided 
fome  months  in  the  most  papulous  one 
6r  its  sise  in  Ae  whole  worid.  I  hat* 
observed  with  diligence,  I  have  enquired 
of  nil  sorts  of  people,  and  hnvc  mixed 
consuuiUy  witli  the  coloured  iiiluiuitoitU 
of  nil  hues  and  of  eirery  oonditxn.  I  an 
fure  I  have  seen  thiiij^  as  they  arc,  and 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  bias  on  my 
mind,  except  that  which  may  be  caused 
by  a  native  hatred  of  Injustice,  and  a  co»* 
tempt  and  a  dlsHiin  of  cant  and  hypocrisy. 

'*  *  It  iti  a  certain  truth,  that  the  slave!* 
in  general  do  labour  much  less,  do  eat 
and  drink  nradi  motet  have  aoncb  mora 
rrridy  money,  dress  murh  more  gaily,  and 
are  treated  with  more  kindness  and  at- 
teotioo,  when  sick,  than  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  onder  the 
condition  of  tradeflmen«  fittmen>  and  do* 
mastic  servants. 

*  I  suspect  that  if  it  were  generally 
hiiown  that  the  slaves  ate,  drank,  and 
slept  well,  and  were  beyond  all  coropari- 
r>on  a  gayer,  unarter,  and  more  fiimiliar 
race  than  the  poor  of  this  kingdom,  the 
drenmstances  of  their  labour  being  cma<t 
pulsory,  and  in  some  niea'-nrf  of  their 
receiving  no  wages  for  it,  would  not  very 
painfully  afiect  the  sympathies  of  tiw 
ladies  attd  gentlemen  of  the  Anti^Slavery 
Society.  I  !«ay,  in  some  nien«;tire  the 
slaves  receive  no  wsgeSf  because  no  money 
is  paid  to  them  on  that  score;  but  they 
possess  advantages  which  the  ordinary 
wages  of  labour  in  England  doubled 
a>uld  not  purchase.  The  slaves  are  so 
well  awaie  of  the  oomibrti  which  they 
mj/of  under  a  master's  purveyance  that 
they  not  itnfrcqiicntly  forego  freedom  ra- 
ther tlian  be  deprived  of  theou .  A  slavoi 
beyond  the  prime  of  lUe,  wlB  berilate 
to  accept  maniimisiion  Many  negroes 
in  Barbados,  Greniul  i,  and  Antigua,  have 
reiused  fir^dom  when  otfered  to  them: 
*.What  fbr  me  want  freef  me  have  gopd 
mawr,  good  country,  plenty  to  eat,  ^nd 
when  me  sick,  ma^^'^rt's  lioctor  physic  me  ; 
me  uo  want  Dree,  no  not  at  all.'  A  very 
ftne  eoloured  woman  in  Antigua,  wlu> 
had  been  manumitted  UNNn  bar  youth, 
came  to  Criptnin  T.yons,  on  whose  estate 
she  had  tornicrly  been  a  slave,  and  en- 

■aniiwliiiiwii  and  reodve  her  i^dn  as  a 

slave.  •  Me  n<\  lonpsr  young,  «r;  and 
have  a  daughter  to  maintain  V  This  wo- 
man Imd  alwnye  Hvnd  by  a  psoAarien 
which  usually  indisposes  for  labour,  and 
yet  she  was  importunate  to  return  to 
slavery.  Surely  she  must  have  known 
the  nature  of  mat  stale  and  the  oontin> 
gencies  to  which  she  exposed  herself  by 
rrfnmine-  to  it,  at  Isait  as  wdl  as  any 
gcntjeman  in  England. 
<"Svrry  ene  wlie  has  been  In  iar* 


bedos  Icnows,  as  I  haive  said^  haiwc^  dnK^' 
many  qf  the  wretched  whites  live  e»  like 

charit'i  nf  thf  s/nrt'f,  and  few  people 
wouid  institute  a  comparison  on  the  re« 
ipeelability  of  the  two  elaisw  "* 

We  have  not  apoce  to  go  tlirough 
the  colonics  uf  .Tauiaica*  Barbados. 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Dominica,  St. 
Christophor,  Nevis,  Virgin  Islands, 
liahaniua,  Tobago,  Bermuda,  Anti- 
gua, £>eineraim  aod  Eaaequibo,  Ber* 
bice,  Trinidad,  and  St.  Lucia.  The 
most  salutary  laws  have  been  herein 
respecti%'ely  passod  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  slaves,  and  the  statement 
of  their  number  gives  a  flat  denial  to 
Mr.  Wilson.  Seetlie^H/MAOnMal 
Slm  oiy,  pnbliAod  by  Ridgway,  pp. 
27.  &c. 

The  following  ia  alao  firom  the  same 
pamphlet : — 

**  Dr.  Shuttleworth,  in  his  *  Paraphrase 
ef  the  Apofltdical  Epistles,*  has  occasion 

to  advert  to  the  topic  of  slavery;  and  he 
entertains  it  in  a  Christian  spirit,  which 
may  have  been  heightened  by  his  recent 
labonrs  on  St  PianI ;  and  which  both  the 
writer  an  !  rb  >  commentalnr  derbo  from  a 
higher  Ma.stcr.  ^ 

■*  The  reader  is  not  to  coneeive  that  Dr. 
Shuttleworth  te  an  adMcatt  tn  slavery,  in 
it<«  exi'^ting  state,  or  under  any  possible  mo- 
diflcation.  He  regards  it  as  *  a  blemish, 
deprecated  even  by  those  aitiongst  whom, 
bj  an  vahappy  combination  of  ciremn- 
Stances,  it  is  unwillingly  retained.' 

But,  in  h»  oonunent  on  the  epistle  to 
FhllMMNi,  he  makes  the  (bllo  wing  judlcioaa 
and  striking  observations : — 

"  ♦  St.  Paul/  wiys  Dr.  Shuttleworth, 
'  appears  to  consider  slavery  rather  as  an 
aboie  wMeh  die  then  estsbmhed  order  of 
society  had  rendered  necessary,  than  as  an 
abomination  at  all  events  and  at  any  price 
to  be  inexorably  rooted  up.  .  .  It  be 
came  die  neessmiy  duty  of  an  apostle, 
anyiews  rather  for  the  promotion  of  sub- 
stantial good,  than  (or  show  y  Bnd  plau- 
«ible  systems  of  refiurm,  to  tulcrate  what 
neidiir  himself  nor  the  party  addrewed 
had  the  power  to  prevent.  .  .  From  the 
feeling  manner  in  which  this  perplexing 
topic  is  discussed  in  the  epistle  bciore  us, 
one  truly  important  lesson  Is,  at  all  events* 
to  be  derived ;  namely,  with  whi^  libera- 
lify  of  charitable  rnn  dour  a  Christian  may 
hold  his  commumngs  with  society  in  his 
passage  through  a  wottd,  many  ef  whose 
usages  he  disapproves,  yet  where  no  ne- 
re^snry  reason  exists  for  attributing  inrpro- 
per  motives  to  the  particular  individuals 
vriiese  osndnet  may  accidentally  diibr  frsm 
his  own.  In  expostulating  with  df Tibcr.-ife 
and  calculadng  vice,  t\w  i  rotrst  of  a 
Christian  minister  cannot  perhaps  be  too 
oiplieitiy  dcebred{  but  a  vast  multitnda 
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of  cases  may,  and  do,  undoubtedly  exist, 
in  which  a  candid  and  pious  temper  will 
tuggest  much  to  palliate  what  our  first  lm> 
pube  might  tndine  iu  to  dbafiprove,  whcft 
a  ftemer,  though  intrtiisicallv  l-ss  p\tre, 
system  of  philosophy  would  tind  only  the 
materials  fur  angry  declamation  and  un> 
oompromislng  eeiuiure.' 

"  We  %vill  not  weaken  these  profound 
and  excellent  fLinarks  liy  any  comraenia 
of  our  own  ;  but  we  would  impress  upon 
the  Kader^t  nund  that  the  alatery  which 
existed  in  the  apostle's  day  was  what  has 
been  already  faintly  described — a  galling 
and  oppressive  yoke,  of  which  no  language 
can  give  an  adequate  conceptiofi ;  and  so 
widely  dissimilar  from  that  system  \s]urh 
at  present  prevails  in  our  West  India  co- 
lonies, thut  its  ameUoration  could  <liily 
liave  been  the  remtt  of  that  purifying  in- 
fluence, whii  Vi,  to  use  the  lan^jtmpc  of  Dr. 
Shuttleworth,  has  attended  '  the  gradual 
adoption  of  better  and  hoHcr  prindplM  of 
morals.' 

"  ITpon  the  epistle  it«;clt;  however,  which 
the  learned  commentator  has  thus  ably 
elucidated,  we  may  ofibrone  remark.  How 
widely  different  is  the  spirit  in  which  St. 
Paul  has  treated  the  omiition  of  slavery, 
frightful  M  it  was  in  lu»  lime,  compared 
witlt  that  acrimoniottfl  hostility  with  whidi 
every  enthusiastic  declaimcr  permitfj  hini- 
self  to  denounre  t1;e  tar  milder  servitude 
of  our  own.  iiow  striking  a  contrast  is 
exhibited,  between  the  tone  of  his  appeal 
to  Philemon*  as  master  of  the  slave  One- 
6imu9,  and  that  employed  towar<U  the 
masters  of  slaves  in  the  present  day,  by 
men  didming  to  be  animated  by  a  no  lesa 
Christian  spirit. 

"  Philf^nuir.  tlio\iph  apparently  a  harsh 
master,  t>uicc  lugitive  dreaded  to  re- 
turn to  him  without  St  Paurs  intercession, 
is  thus,  nevertheless,  afibctiOQattely  ad- 
dressed by  the  Apo«tie : 

"  *  Paul,  to  our  beloved  and  frUow-la- 
bourcr,  Philemon,  grace  be  to  you,  and 
peace  from  God  our  Father. 

■(  •  I  sincerely  Aank  God  in  my  fsontinual 
renienihrance  of  you  in  my  prayers,  for 
all  that  I  liave  heard  of  your  love  and 
faith,  as  n'anifested  in  your  IdndmM  to  Ilia 
holy  servants. 

Wr  liave  all  of  us  great  muse  forself- 
congratulation  and  cotnfort  in  witnessing 
your  Christian  idndness,  and  yonr  many 
Mia  of  beneficence,  my  beloved  brother,  to 
our  neeeidtotts  oonverti.' 

"  Such  is  the  tone  and  temper  in  which 
the  chief  of  tlie  apostles  repnrded  and  ad- 
dressed one,  in  whom,  as  iu  the  present 
day,  the  established  oonditbn  of  things 
had  invested  a  right  to  the  aervioes  and 

potsciiition  of  ^laveii. 

**  Ut  the  apostle's  admission  of  such  a 
right  on  llic  part  of  the  master,  the  sub- 
jomed  passages,  In  continuation  of  the 


epistle,  aifurd  evideoM  whkik  no  maa 

hastily  dispute  • 

** '  Let  me  then,'  says  tlie  apostle,  *  en- 
mat  yoa  to  wktm  conyassion  to  Oncsimna» 
one  whom  during  my  captivity,  I  have 
succppiH  rd  in  converting  to  our  fiuth  j 
whom,  unprofitable  as  his  service  baa  beea 
to  yott  thus  fiur,  you  will,  I  trust,  now  find 
a  good  and  an  altered  character.  I  have 
therefore  ventured  to  send  him  l»ck  to 
you.  Receive  him  th.n  lundly,  I  beseccil 
you — I  should  indeed  have  been  glad  to 
have  retained  him  with  me  In  Rome  for 
some  longer  time;  I  did  not  however  veu> 
ture  to  do  so  without  yonr  oonaent,  espe- 
cially as  1  wished  such  a  finvoor  to  originate 
from  yourself,  and  not  to  be  eitoTted  firom 
you  by  any  act  of  mine* 

•*  *  in  the  name  then  of  our  intfanacy  of 
aflbction,  I  entreat  you  to  receive  hhu  widi 
as  much  kinthn  -hat  with  wliich  you 
would  receive  my)»cl!  :  aiid,  if  you  have 
suffered  any  loss  or  injury  by  him,  to  con- 
sider me  as  your  debtor  to  that  amount. 
In  order  that  you  may  be  warranted  in 
requiring  the  compensation  from  myself^ 
be  It  what  it  may,  I  write  this  danae  spe- 
cially wtdi  my  own  hand,  as  a  full  aic« 
knowledgemcnt  of  tlie  debt.' 

"  Again,  in  the  first  Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy, SU  Paul  says: 

•  Let  every  bdievmg  brother  who  is  a 
slave,  pay  all  becoming  honour  and  respect 
to  the  master  who  ha«  a  leirtil  claim  to  his 
services,  tliat  the  name  of  Ciod  and  of  tl»e 
Gospel  be  not  calumniated  as  incompatible 
with  the  usages  of  society;  tmd  in  c:i>.es 
where  the  master  is  himself  a  Christian, 
let  not  the  slave  on  that  account  relax  his 
attention  to  his  master's  intereeta,  on  the 
plea  that  all  Christians  are  brethren  to  one 
another,  and  equal  in  the  sipht  of  God  ; 
but  let  him  rather  do  his  duty  the  more 
earnestly  on  that  very  aecountv  making  the 
tic  of  mutual  love  and  kindness  on!y  ano- 
ther motive  to  stimulate  his  industry.  Im- 
press this  precept  to  the  utnwwt  of  your 
power  upon  those  yon  are  called  to  in- 
struct.' 

"  Upon  which  important  passage  Dr* 

Shuttleworth  retnarks  : 

'  The  admonition  here  inculcated  by  the 
apostle  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  hia 
deep  insight  into  human  nature.  How 
often  since  his  day  has  the  spiritual  equa- 
lity of  Christians  been  ad\'attced  by  the 
enthusiastic  and  fanatical  as  a  plea  for  fai- 
suborditmtion,  and  an  argument  for  the 
abolition  of  the  civil  distinctiona  of  so- 
ciety.* 

As  to  Mr.  Wilson's  rhapsody  about 
the  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  slaves, 
"we  have  already  given  a  aufficient  an- 
swer in  the  words  of  Mr.  Douglas,  as 
spoken  in  the  Mouse  of  Cotrimnn?  on 
Mr»  Brougham's  motion  in  the  last 
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Mwion  of  the  lut  Parliament.  Tliey 

are  to  be  found  in  p.  73  of  our  No.  VII ; 
])ut,  k'st  tlu-  nvitlLT  shoulJ  not  have 
that  uuiuber  at  hand,  liere  it  is  again 
for  his  edification : — 

'*  T  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement  1  ba^e 
extracted  from  Returns  Udd  oa  the  Table 

of  iin-  Huiisc  f )r  five  years,  nnd  generally 
cuding  in  1826;  by  which  it  appears,  that 
7,640  persons  ha^e  been  manumitted,  not 
including  T'>)):tcra,  during  that  time,  or 
that  tht  ri'  h  ive  been  about  1,500  mnnu- 
nii&!Uonii  annually.  The  ratio,  I  have  the 
best  reasons  for  belicvinp,  is  on  the  in- 
crease; and  I  hare  to-night  moved  for  ad* 
ditional  rctnrn't  to  the  latest  pfriod,  whirh 
^l,  I  believe,  cstabiuth  this  expectation. 
During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  in  Ja- 
maica, the  nnmber  of  free  black  and  co- 
loured pcTsori=;  has  iiirre  isi  d  from  20,000 
to  10,000,  principally  by  meaiu  of  mami- 
vlsrion. 

"  My  honourable  and  learned  friend  has 
said  nmrh  of  t!iL'  (nminishing  population 
in  many  of  the  colonies  \  but  he  says  be 
excepts  Barbadoes  flom  Iris  ealculation. 
Now,  I  complain  of  this  being  a  most  un- 
fair way  for  a  prr<:on  so  mimitLly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  bearings  ot  such  a  question  to 
deal  widi  it.  He  knows  that  Barfaedoce 
it  our  oldest  established  colony  ;  and  that 
the  Creole  populatiun  are  of  uklc<;t  growth 
there,  and  time  that  population  is  increased 
and  increasing,  greatly  to  the  inconTO- 
nlence  of  its  inhabitants  in  that  colony. 
In  the  ir»-»tnnres  to  whicli  rf'fl-rs.  he 
speaks  of  colonies  wltere  there  is  still  a 
large  portion  ti  Afliceiui  lenu^ng,  im- 


ported previous  to  the  abolition  of  the 

slave-trade;  and  where  there  is,  conse- 
quently, a  much  larger  proportion  of  moles 
to  females  than  ought  to  exist  in  a  more 
st'tded  state  of  society.  But  in  such  co- 
lonics, as  the  old  people  die  off,  and  the 
young  grow  up,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
inerease  of  numbers  which  appears  in  Bar* 
badoes,  will  extend  to  our  other  colonii». 
In  respect  of  the  diminution  of  the  number 
of  slaves,  it  is  ai>o  to  be  ob:»crved,  that 
manumissions  are  aooounled  as  deaths,  for 
they  are  merely  returned  as  a  diminution 
of  the  slave  population  ;  «o  that  rra-oning 
on  this  suhject  is  often  founded  on  very 
wrong  grounds." 

Here  we  must  conclude  for  the 
present.  We  were  very  de.sirous  of 
saying  a  few  words  on  tlie  meeting 
of  abolitionists  which  took  place  at 
Bristol,  and  seemed  more  like  a  com- 
mon bear-garden  than  a  convention 
of  cool-headed  philosophers  met  for 
the  purpose  of  philanthrophising  tlie 
bUicks.  Our  readers,  however,  will 
be  delighted,  and  vastly  instmcted  if 
tliey  will  look  into  those  proceedings 
as  detailed  in  F<  Ux  Farley's  Journal 
of  the  1  :nh  November.  For  otiraelves, 
we  muyt  desist,  for  the  printer's  de- 
vil is  twitching  tts  at  the  elbow,  and 
warning  us  to  give  place  to  our  wor- 
thy friend,  John  Gait,  who  is  impa- 
tient to  be  heard, 

O.  Y. 


urmuis  ON  wbst  ikoian  slavsrt, — by     oaj^t,  xs^. 


TO  OLIVXR  YOnKB,  ESQ. 

Lbtter  it. 


Sir, 

In  my  last  letter,  I  stated  some  of  the 
points  which  on^t  to  lie  adjusted  be- 
fore entering  noon  the  question  of 

Kmaneipation.  It  was  then  made  suf- 
ticieutiy  plain,  that  1  am  not  oppo-ierl 
to  the  abrogation  of  the  negroes'  aia- 
very.  In  asking  Ibr  a  previous  inves- 
tigatipn  of  the  drctnnstanoes  of  their 
condition,  I  best  shew  my  respect  for 
their  rights.  Mitre,  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  providiiiL:  U)r  them,  cannot  well 
be  urged ;  and  no  denial  can  impair 
the  jntt  force  of  the  argtunents  em- 
fdoyed.'  But  there  is  another  preli- 
minary point  which  otitrht  to  be  scri- 
oimlv  and  without  delay  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  West  Indians, 
and  which  1  only  slightly  alluded  to 


in  con<lemning  tlieir  supineness  with 
regard  to  their  own  interest,  com- 
pared to  the  activity  of  their  oppo- 
nents. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  for  rt  lonij 
period,  niiik  r  ihe  pretext  ol  jtlnluu- 
thropy,  there  has  existed  in  this  coun- 
try an  unconscious  conspiracy  against 
tiie  lives  and  properties  of  the  West 
Indians ;  and  that,  withoutoonsidcring 
what  may  be  the  conserjuenccs  of 
their  f)i  «  t  \  (m1  policy,  those  who  have 
embraced  iL,  pertmaciously  proceed  in 
a  strat^  fkirward  course  to  their 
goal.  Did  the^  only  do  so  by  ordip 
nary  means  their  j)hantasy  of  benevo- 
lence would  be  comparatively  inno- 
cent ;  but  we  have  seen,  that  they 
have  made  wide  strides  to  political  in* 
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fluencc,  in  order  to  effect  the  comple- 
tion of  their  y)bil?\nthropic  but  mis- 
diievous  purpobcii.  i  siiaU  consider 
no  fiuiher,  however,  their  deugos  at 
this  time,  than  simply  allude  to  the 
election  of  Mr.  Brougham  for  York- 
sliire.  That  single  event  is  the  key 
and  index  of.  their  proceedings ;  and 
there  is  a  boastfulness  in  what  he  pro- 
poses to  do,  that  should  rouse  the 
West  ladians  to  a  bolder  deftnee  of 
their  own  cattse  than  they  have  yet 
undertaken. 

-  It  is  manifest  that  the  piuianthro- 
pists  are  resohite ;  and,  in  their  cham- 
pion, liicy-have  engaged  one. of  the 
most  powerful  and  fearless  orators  of 
the  age.  In  all  this  time  of  thicken- 
ing dangers,  what  are  the  West  Indians 
doing  ?  They  arc  putting  forth  pam- 
phlets and  publications,  which  are 
never  read  but  by  their  own  friends, 
who  have  no  need  of  such  stimulants. 
Their  antai^onists  go  into  Parliament ; 
they  astonish  the  legislature  with 
their  eloquence,  and  terrify  the  De 
Goverleys  of  the  House  with  their 
anathemas.  Tlic  pulpit,  too,  long  no- 
torious) v  ignorant  of  the  true  merits 
of  the  case,  has  become  claniurous 
on  their  side ;  and  it  seems  a  pUui- 
sjible  theme  there  that  the  law  of 
God  is  at  war  with  slavery — which  it 
is  not.  It  is  only  at  war  with  that  po- 
veity  and  affliction  \vhich  emancipa- 
tion, to  a  moral,  certainly  wiU  entaiL 
The  press,  too,  groans ;  and,  know- 
ing the  catching  nature  of  libebtt 
vaunted  in  dedaination,  the  stage  is 
also  put  in  requisition  for  their  cause. 
All  this  is  actively  administered,  and 
the  West  Indians' have  not  collective 
enogy  enough  to  raise'a  finger  against 
it,  and  yet  all  ihey  possess  is  a 
stake.  'Hie  fact  cannot  be  disputed  ; 
but  tlie  cause  ol"  their  appaient  apa- 
thy is  not  easily  uuderstooil.  I'er- 
hsLps  ft  ' is  shame  and  basUulncss, 
worked  upon  t'lcm  by  Aeir  adversa- 
ries. If  it  be,  tlicn  tbrv  ^nfTor  in  tv.-n 
ways — both  as  men  in  tiicir  charac- 
ters, and  by  putting  their  property  to 
haaaid.  Unfeas  ttiey  look  at  tlie 
world,  and  contemplate  the  tendency 
of  things — unless  they  feel,  that  the 
philanthrnpists  have  fairly  declared 
waragamst  them,  and  are  |)rosecuting 
it  with  vigour — they  must  be  ruined. 
If,  however,  they  would  take  a  rig^ 
view  of  their  own  situation,  and  man- 
fully meet  the  cncmv,  thcv  might  yet 
be  matters  of  the  ficid.  But  it  is  not 


by  meeting  in  committee^,  and  send- 
ing deputations  to  the  iinn  inter  to  re- 
present their  woeful  condition— nor 
swsa  by  fring  off  the  pen-gana  of  an 

occasional  clever  pamphlet,  readon- 
ly by  themselves — that  they  are  to 
achieve  tliis.  They  must  rertrrf  that 
they  are  attacked  by  public  opmion> 
which  the  Government  itself  is  com- 
pelled to  obey,  and  their  exeftiona 
should  be  directed  towards  it.  They 
must  enlist  the  church,  and  the 
senate,  and  the  theatre,  in  tht^ir 
cause — cause  tha*^  has  notliiaj^,  to 
fear  firom  invent igution,  and  stiU  leaa 
from  piety .  I  f  a  bold  and  high  ground 
of  this  kind  be  not  tnkrn,  the  philan- 
thropists will  so  far  prevail,  that  it 
will  be  NO<»n  too  late  to  think  of  re- 
pressing their  dangerous  arrogance* 

"  But  in  what  way,"  say  the  West 
Indians,  "  is  tliis  to  be  done  ?" — ^Thc 
nnswer  i.^  short — the  danger  does  not 
admit  of  me;isurin^;  words.  The  West 
Indians  mu^t  act  as  men  of  the  ^  urld, 
and  bravely  and  0]>e  nly  units 

No  time  should  be  loot  in  forming 
themselves  into  an  inror])orati(>n  ;  the 
first  objeit  of  which  should  be  to 
raise  money,  in  order  to  constitute  a 
fund,  iuikpendent  of  individui^  muni- 
ficence. They  must  literally  begin  by 
subscribing,  in  as  great  numbeia  aa 
they  can  iis-icnible,  iis  larec  a  sum  as 
they  are  able ;  and  the  application  of  it 
must  be  widely  and  freely  made.  They 
most  have  Parliamentary  infiuence. 
Thev  are  weak  there,  and  they  must 
make  theinsi^lves  strong.  This  is  not 
to  be  (lone,  as  the  vulgar  suppose,  by 
any  thing  analogous  to  bribery ;  but 
they  must  pay  Sie  service  of  talent. 
I  do  not  venture  to  say,  that  any  ca- 
pital they  n.ay  {ralher  would  he  ade- 
quate to  purclia.^e  the  integrity  of  Mr. 
Brouphani ;  but  there  are  able  men  in 
the  world  who  think  diflcrentiy  from 
him,  and  in  these  thev  aheitld 
the  means  of  tirlvocatin^  their  causa 
in  Parlianu  iit.  and  in  all  scenes  and 
on  all  occasions  where  truth  may 
be  delivered,  aud  plain  ^poakin^  re- 


At  this  hour,  there  Is  not  a  aingla 
member  in  the  Hwise  of  Commons, 
detarhei'  fVfi' '  V.i=^  nvti  nr-": f^n"*!  inte- 
I  .  stv,  tliat  can  be  saicl  to  be  publichr 
cunuccted  with  the  West  India  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  vastintciest,  and  vat  it 
is  unre})resented.  To  provide,  thara- 
fore,  eflcctivc  influence  in  the  House 
of  Goniaons  money,  must  be  .pro- 
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dared ;  imd  wi^nrat  rach  iofloMe, 

the  Wf^t  India  cause,  as  it  has  hi- 
thn  to  n  maaacod.  mnst  perish — 
aud  perish  deservedly — lur  the  means 
of  tahration  have  hitherto  beta  ao 
used  aa  if  they  were  not. 

To  send  sufficient  advocates  into 
tlie  Hnii-r  wri!  require  a  large  sum; 
but  It  the  West  Indians  had  no  more 
than  one  manful  member,  whose 
dvty  it  was  ts  look  alttr  their  in- 
ternrtf  It  would  still  do  some  good ; 
and  he  would  not  be  long  there  until 
the  benefit  of  hi*  siervices  were  found 
to  have  been  cheaply  purchased. 

Nor  woold  Ae  ome  be  onbecooi- 
ing  of  high  TirtoM.  The  magaitaile 
of  the  interest  is  worthy  of  ambiliOD, 
and  the  protection  of  a  helpless  peo- 
ple from  the  vif^ionary  reveries  of  mis- 
taken benevolence  i»  a  noble  cause, 
llie  advocacy  most  be  Ibiraded  on  the 
justice,  the  policy,  and  the  Christian- 
ity of  the  case  ;  and  in  each  of  these 
respects  he  wouhi  ftnd  himself  on  the 
vantage  ground,  before  any  antago- 
nist that  the  philanthropists,  with 
alt  their  length  of  pvtae  aiid>ihce, 
could  send  against  him.  In  a  word, 
the  first  duty  of  the  West  Indians  is 
to  unite  themselves  iuto  an  effective 
incorporation,  with  adequate  means — 
ami  to  have  cOcicnt  membeta  in  Par- 
liaaMnt,  carefully  selected  and  chosen, 
expressly  for  the  purpose  af  defe&d- 
mg  their  interests  there. 

I  am  aware,  that  certain  conscien- 
tious persons  will  be  somewhat  alarm- 
ed at  the  idea  of  openly  retaraiiig 
gentlemen  to  Parliament  to  guard  ihit 
interest??  oi  n  body  of  men  who  have 
no  legal  right  to  be  represented  at 
all.  But  the  question  now  is  alto- 
gether one  of  a  practical  nature,  and 
II  most  be  viewed  with  worldly  eyee. 
A  strong  expe<tte»t,  amooBting  al» 
most  to  a  neces-'if^',  is  imposed  upon 
the  West  Indians  ;  rmd  it  cannot  be 
Questioned,  that,  in  defence  of  their 
Bves  and  property,  they  httva  a  right 
to  employ  all  the  means  m  tlMir 
power ;  while  it  is  no  less  true,  that 
their  adversaries  have  no  nntnrnl 
nor  political  right  whatever  to  do  as 
ikitj  have  done,  and  are  doing,  save 
teuf  a  tagna  fNting  of  phUsiittmjiy* 
When*  then,  it  is  coaeideted.  that 

many  boronfrbs-  nre  privnto  proprrtv, 
nnf!  their  in i  inhi  i  s  but  the  political 
agents  of  this  property,  there  can  exist 
do  valid  objection  to  the  purchasing 
of  snch  boroughs  bya  West  Indian  So- 


ciety,  and  to  the  sending  of  such  mem- 
bers for  them  as,  the  Sifiripty  conceives, 
may  host  defend  its  rights,  ludied, 
there  would  be  a  practical  improve- 
ment In  the  House  of  Coaunons  to 
the  cstent  this  might  be  done,  inas- 
much  as  boroughs  would  unquestion- 
ablv  br  iM'tter  in  the  bauds  of  a  pub- 
lic :^ociety  than  in  those  of  private 
persons.  They  would  be  better,  too, 
m  anoUier  respect ;  as,  mstead  of  be- 
tng  the  means  of  furnishing  oonse- 
quence  to  more  ■wealth,  thev  would 
be  elevated  to  tin-  dit^nity  of  furnish- 
ing places  to  superior  talent — for  the 
Society  would  only  choose  men  of 
that  description. 

I  would,  however,  go  much  farther 
than  this  ;  it  U  only  in  nome  public 
profession  that  the  niea  lit  lor  the  ob- 
ject in  view  are  to  be  found;  and  to 
{my  doe  attention  to  the  West  Indian 
eanse,  they  must,  to  ^certain  extent  s(t 
leasts  sacrifice  their  professional  emo- 
luments. Now  it  is  not  prnhable,  that 
men  capable  of  being  effective  in  the 
West  India  cause,  would  for  the  mexe 
honour  of  being  advocates  of  it  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  make  sndi 
a  sTicrifice.  T\n-y  must  be  remune* 
rate<i  for  the  sacritice.  They  must 
be  paid. 

But  Hie  idea  of  Members  of  Plv«> 
liament  being  paid  is-greatly  contrary 

to  long-established  usage.  It  may 
he  ^f>.  hnt  it  is  not  just ;  and,  after  all, 
the  present  custom  in  practically  but 
a  device  to  keep  the  representation  in 
tiie  hands  of  ridi  men  and  gnat 
families.  It  is  true,  that  the  prin* 
ciple  of  the  constitution,  by  requir- 
UiC.  qualifiratifin'*  in  property,  as- 
sumes that  property  is  the  criterion 
of  wisdom  and  capacity ;  and  so  it 
would  be,  were  property  left  6oafc> 
ing ;  hat  it  is  tmmmelled  by  so  many 
laws  and  usages,  that  its  natural 
effect  on  sociify  is  iu)t  allowed  in 
consequence  to  take  place. 

Independently,  howeiwr,  of  tim 
mere  usage  of  the  thing,  it  should  be 
recollected,  in  considering  this  i)oint, 
thnt  it  is  not  so  very  ancient,  since 
laenilHTH  were  considered  for  their  at- 
tendance on  Parliament ;  that,  in  the 
exAoeM  kgistatares,  they  are  paid 
still ;  and,  in  timt  paradise  of  all  the 
sweets  of  libertv.  tbr  T'nittd  States, 
they  are  also  paid  ;  why  then  siiould 
they  not  be  paid  here — is  there  any 
thing  either  morally  or  poUtioaily 
wrong  in  the  payment  of  memhcmof  * 
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Paxliameut  r  In  what  does  it  differ 
from  employiog  counsel  at  the  bar  ? 
and  if  the  West  Indians  cannot  find 
men  so  wedded  to  their  interests  who 
will  work  for  them  without  payment, 
why  should  they  not  pay  those  who 
will?  It  sounds  no  doubt  very  noble 
and  mighty,  Roman-like  to  have  le- 
gislators that  will  act  without  pay. 
But  it  is  a  doctrine  that  the  people 
shoulH  not  much  respect,  for  it  limits 
their  rliuice  of  Icri -viators  to  a  cer- 
taui  narrow  claab  aird  circle,  and  that 
not  the  most  distinguished  for  know- 
ledge and  talent.  This  is  a  point  of 
view  in  which  the  subject  has  not 
been  much  regarded,  but  neverthe- 
less it  is  a  true  and  a  jubt  one ;  but 
it  trenches  too  directly  on  the  ques- 
tion of  parliamentary  reform  to  he 
discussed  in  this  subsidiary  manner, 
especially  as  I  liave  said  enough  to 
ju^ilify  the  iiropriety  of  the  West 
Indians  purchasing  what  are  called 
rotten  boroughs,  and  paying  mem- 
bers to  represent  the  West  Indian 
interest. 

Is'ow,  if  we  sujjposc  the  West  In- 
dian interest  represented  by  fit  and 
discreet  persons,  and  fairly  orga- 
nized by  incorporation  into  a  simnl* 
taneous  body  against  the  philanthro- 
pists, the  next  point  to  be  considered 
is  the  course  of  policy  they  slumld 
adopt.  It  is  quite  manifest,  from 
what  I  have  said  in  n|y  former  letter, 
that  this  will  not  be  to  resist  the  ab- 
rogation of  slavery,  but  only  to  see 
that  before  the  West  India  i)roperty 
is  rendered  a  nullity,  sufficient  com- 
pensation for  what  b  proposed  to  be 
annihilated,  will  be  granted  to  the 
proprietors,  and  sufficient  provision 
made  for  the  slaves,  to  prevent  them 
from  sinking  into  the  condition  of  the 
paupers  of  Europe  ;  a  policy  founded 
on  these  principles  should  gbvem  the 
legislative  conduct  of  the  friends  of 
the  West  Indies,  for  without  it  ruin 
must  ensue  to  the  pruprietorsi  and 
wretchedness  to  the  slaves. 

At  present  the  sVaves  are  in  better 
circumstances  than  the  labourers  of 
England.  By  giving  them  freedom 
thpy  will  be  reduced  to  equal  cir- 
cumiitances.  It  is  not  in  the  power 
of  enactment  to  do  more.  The  slave, 
therefore,  will,  in  a  certain  degree, 
be  deteriorated  in  his  condition  by 
what  tlie  ])hi]anthropi8ts  are  endea- 
vouring to  accomplish,  and  in  this 
lies  much  of  the  force  of  wiiat  may  be 


ImUoh  Sigvely.  [Dec. 

addressed  to  the  world  in  answer  to 
the  idle  declamation  about  the  ab- 
stract thing  whidi  they  call  freedom. 
True  freedom  is  secnnty  against  d» 
evils  incident  to  human  society,  and 
it  h  an  assumed  dogma,  which  has 
no  existence  in  nature,  to  suppose 
that  fences  can  be  raised  without 
abridging  natural  liberty.   It  la  this 
fact  which  makes  the  several  condi- 
tions of  mankind  not  entirely  good 
in  themselves,  but  comparatively  so 
with  one  another.  Liberty,  as  it  is 
vulgarly  understood,  implies  the  ab- 
sence of  !  -1  raint  or  of  law  ;  but 
under    the  forms  of  freedom,  it  i$ 
not  ditiicuit  to  conceive  a  despotism 
established  by  law,  that  shall  be  as 
grievous  as  absolute  tyranny.  Coiu 
siderations  of  this  kind  are  closely 
interwoven  with  the  West  Indian 
que.stion,  and  must  be  looked  at  in 
ail  their  bearinjrs,  and  carefully  too, 
before  any  ultimate  opinion  can  Ix 
well  formed.  I  say,  can  be,  becanae 
the  philanthropists  have  unfortu- 
nately inoculated  the  negroes  with 
their  theories,  and  tbnt  ■^implr  peo- 
ple imagine  that  what  i:»  called  eman- 
cipation, will  make  them  at  once 
masters.   They  are  like  the  poor 
child,  who,  on  being  asked  of  what 
profession  he  intended  to  be,  said, 
'*  a  gentleman  !'*  and  why?  "  because 
they  walk  about  with  sticks, as  if 
Bouiing  more  went  to  establish  the 
profession  than  that  innocent  proee- 
dure.    You  must  treat  the  negro  as 
the  child,  to  make  hun  understand 
the  actual  condition  m  which  he 
will  be  placed  vi^n  he  gets  his  pa* 
nacea,  emancipation,  theboon  intend- 
ed to  be  given.   The  advocates  of 
gradual  emancipation  contemplate 
something  of  the  kind — of  previously 
informing  tlie  negroes — though  as  yet. 
they  have  held  the  world  in  darkness- 
as  to  what  it  is  they  contemplate. 
They  must  come  forward  with  tlieir 
specific  plan,  if  they  have  any,  and 
take  opinion  on  the  subject  before 
they  hazard  the  declaration  of  any 
legislative  resolution :  this  they  should 
be  obliged  to  do.    Consideriug  the 
state  of  the  parties  interested,  and 
tliat  the  tendency  of  their  endeavours 
is  nothing  less  than  to  desolate  the 
West  Indies*-a  probable  efed  that' 
cannot  be  often  enough  held  up  to 
view,  but  which  the  philanthropists 
in  their  zeal  to  attain  their  hazardtmsx 
end,  carefully  conceal.  ,^  ^ 
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It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  those 
who  opposi*  the  phllanthropiftts  to  of- 
fer any  ptan»  even  while  they  contend 

that  the  process  of  emancipation  can 
only  bp  nc(*omplished  by  intellectual 
itiiprovenient.  Their  business  is  sim- 
ply to  criticise  the  schemes  of  their 
opponents ;  for  the  moral  purification, 
ue  welling  of  the  mind,  is  going  on 
as  fast  as  circumstances  warrant 
among  the  negroes.  It  i?.  onlv  those 
who  think  ollierwise,  and  dcaire  to 
aee  it  refining  faster,  that  can  enter- 
tain  any  project  for  hastening  the  pro* 
cess. 

Rut  it  is  a  project  which  we  want 
to  see.  Place  it  before  us,  and  let  us 
judge  of  it,  bt  lure  we  give  you  leave 
to  introdoce  it;  fbr  it  wilt  affect  ns 
and  ours,  but  will  in  no  degree  touch, 
you,  or  aught  of  yours.  This  distinc- 
tion between  ours  and  yours  is  all  we 
wish  you  to  consider.  It  may  be  fine 
amusement  to  you  to  play  with  the 
rights  of  man,  as  yon  call  them ;  but 
if  yon  make  ns  furnish  the  halls, 
you  commence  with  an  usurpation 
at  our  expense,  and  equality  is  de- 
strojjred  between  us.  We  have  no  ob- 
jection to  your  game  ;  hot  yon  have 
no  right  nor  authority  to  make  ns 
supply  you  with  the  means  of  play- 
ing it. 

The  case  stands  })recisely  thus  : — 
The  West  Indians  say — and  they 
speak  from  actual  knowledge  of 
case— til  at  the  negroes  at  present  en- 
joy a  positive  quantity  of  happiness, 
which  the  planters  are  averse  to  see 
put  to  the  hazard  of  diminution.  The 
philanthropists,  on  the  contrary,  say, 
that  they  will  put  entirely  aside  this 
species  of  happiness,  and  substitute  a 
new  coiulilion  of  n-lationsbip  ;  by 
which  more  of  another  kind  of  happi- 
ness (political)  will  accrue  :  but  they 
have  only  speculative  opinion  to  al- 
lege against  undeniable  fact.  The 
whole  question,  therefore,  is— shldl 
the  change  be  hn/nr  led  ? 

I  have  myself  heard  it  often  alleged, 
that,  granting  that  the  West  Indians 
w  in  justice  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion,  and  the  negroes  to  a  provision 
for  FPttinn^  them  free,  such  is  the 
amount  of  the  sum  which  would  be 
requisite  to  etfect  this  that  it  could 
not  be  raised,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
useless  to  think  of  it.  The  ne- 
gtoes  will  make  themscUr-  free — the 
plantations  will  he  disolated — the 
planters  will  be  ruined— oil  the  fieets 


of  ships  in  the  West  India  trade  will 
rot  in  the  harbours  unempIoyed-^1 
the  many  thousands  of  sailors  that 
formerly  sailed  in  them  will  be  sent 
adrift  to  bess^ary,  nr  to  the  navies  of 
adverse  naiit^ns — the  car})enters  in  tl)o 
dock-yards  will  also  be  driven  to  mi- 
sery— the  mortgagees  ofthe  West  In- 
dies will  be  made  bankrupt — ^their 
counting- hou=eH  he  shut  up — the 
enormous  warehouses,  and  stupend- 
ous docks,  become  heaps  of  ruins — 
the  ropemakers  and  the  sailmakers 
be  cast  into  poverty — the  count- 
less crowds  of  labourers  and  arti- 
sans, which  the  West  India  trade  em- 
ploys, will  all  be  tumbled  head- 
long into  idleness  and  ci  inie.  All  this 
will  be  the  effect  of  emancipation ; 
and  shall  we  not  put  our  hands  Into 
our  pockets  to  iry  if  we  can  prevent 
it — ])ecaiise  the  value  of  the  British 
West  Indies  and  their  eiLrht  hundred 
thousand  slaves,  cannot  be  estimated 
in  value  at  less  than  a  hundred  mil- 
lions sterling,  and  that  sum  Great 
Britain  cannot  afford  to  raise? 

But  this  cannot  be  alloNvcd ;  for 
even  if  the  sum  requisite  were  correct- 
ly estimated  at  one  hundred  mUliona 
sterling,  it  is  not  such  an  unattainable 
amount  as  the  friends  of  compensa- 
tion imagine.  In  fact,  it  might  easily 
be  etfccted  thus  : — 

Without  treating  with  the  West  In- 
dians at  all,  let  the  estimated  amount 
of  compensation  be  created  stock  in 
the  names  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  redemption  of  the  national  debt, 
to  be  held  by  them  in  trust  for  the 
West  Indian  interest. 

From  this  stock,  appropriations 
may  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  West  Indian  proprietors,  as  the 
value  of  their  slaves  is  ascertained,  as 
it  must  be,  by  commissioners.  Taking 
the  compensation  at  the  supposed  sum 
of  one  hundred  millions,  the  amouut 
would  be  added  to  the  national  debt. 
But  Government  would  have  to  pro- 
vide only  for  the  interest,  wliich,  at 
three  per  cent,  would  amount  to  no 
more  man  three  millions  a  year. 

There  is  now  paid  between  two 
and  three  millions  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  national  debt :  and  this, 
in  jilace  of  redeeming  the  debt, 
might  be  applied  to  pay  the  dividends 
on  the  new  stock. 

It  aid  there  is  to  be  atednction 
of  the  taxes  to  the  amount  of  three 
millions  a  year.     But   uibtead  of 
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making  this  reduction,  the  taxes 
might  be  continued,  and  the  proceeds 
specially  applied  to  pay  the  divi- 
deuds.  It  is  not  overstating  the  ge- 
nerosity of  the  Britiah  public  to  say, 
that  it  would  cheerfully  bear  twice 
that  amount,  to  be  free  of  the  ques- 
tion and  stigma  of  slavery. 

By  this  it  will  be  seen,  that  com- 
pensation may  be  easily  found  with- 
<Hit  increasing  the  taxes,  or  disturbing 
llie  existing  order  of  things. 

But  the  subject  admits  of  a  nmrh 
more  moderate  view — even  practical 
as  the  preceding  plan  may  beem. 
The  philanthropists  say,  that  eman- 
dpation  will  not  bring  any  material 
change  upon  the  West  Indies,  and 
that  com]>ensation  will  not  be  re- 
quired, bu  much  the  better — but  still 
I  WDuM  only  provide  for  the  probaUe 
consequence.  Let  Government  only 
say  to  the  lefrislature,  your  benevo* 
jenro  will  perhaps  cost  the  West  In- 
diaos  ail  their  property,  which  they 
value  at  so  much  ;  now,  we  have  no 
objectioii  tomdulge  your  philanlhro- 
pical.  visions ;  but  before  we  ran  in 
justice  and  equity  do  so,  put  it  in  our 
power  to  nmke  coni|ipii.-iation,  when 
It  sluiil  be  requued,aud  Lo  theaiuuunt 
that  may  be  found  necessary.  In 
asicing  you  to  create  a  new  stock  of 
one  hundred  millions  in  trust  with 
the  rf)mmij»aioners  for  the  redemption 
of  the  uational  debt,  or  rather  to  put 
Into  their  hands  for  that  ])urpase  the 
sum  of  three  millions  a  year,  we  do 
not  say  that  when  you  have  done  so, 
we  shall  begin  immediately  to  Day 
the  West  Indians.  No :  we  snaU 
keep  the  bum  untU  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained what  losses  are  occasioned  to 
them  by  your  philanthropy;  and  if 
it  is  not  wanted,  thr  nation  will  have 
all  this  stock  in  readiness  for  any 
other  contingent,  it  may  be  a  sacred 
treasure,  reserved  fur  wars  with  the 
Gaul — you  will  be  none  the  poorer 
by  the  appropriation ;  but  let  us  see 
by  making  it,  that  you  are  willing  to 
assure  the  Wr.st  Indians  that  their 
interests  arc  duly  appreciated  in  your 
schemes  of  philanuuropy.  As  a  fire, 
liminary  thnrefore  to  the  discussion, 
of  the  question  of  emancipation, 
you  should  make  the  fund  of  mdem- 
nification,  aud  when  that  is  done, 
then  proceed  with  jour  schemes  of 
amaHcipation<  whether  these  be  for 
an  immediate  or  a  gradual  abolition  : 
no  impediment  can  then  he  made 


even  to  the  wildest.  But  before  yon 
take  any  step  for  precipitating;  tlie. 
"  sleek  and  fatted"  negro  mto  work- 
house poverty  and  parochial  pinch^. 
ing,  provide  that  his  oondidon  shall 
not  be  made  worse  than  it  is. 

J'he  vast  value  of  the  West  Indies 
to  the  general  empire  and  to  many 
home  interests  is  not  disputed,  and 
I  have  just  shown  that  in  their  ex-, 
tremest  estimate  it  may  he  practically 
and  easily  considered ;  hut  there  is 
an  insidious  afiument  employed  by. 
the  phiianllirnpists,  calculated  to  turn, 
the  public  attention  aside  from  die 
contemplation  of  compensation,  or  to 
make  it  be  regarded  as  a  very  trivial, 
thing.  It  is  this — tlie  W^est  Indian 
trade  has  now  been  for  many  years 
in  a  Itmgiiishing  condition.  Every 
session  of  Parliament  the  meccfaaBts 
have  been  soliciting  a  remission  of 
duties,  and  every  year  the  doors  of 
the  treasury  have  been  besieged  with 
the  tales  of  their  grievances.  This, 
the  philanthropists  say,  is  a  proof 
that  West  Indian  property  cannot 
be  of  that  great  value  now  that  it 
oncp  was ;  and  that,,  grantimr  tlie 
proprietor-i  nrr  entitled  to  comj)eii- 
satiun,  tlie  amuuuL  cannot  be  a  large 
sum;  nor  can  it  be  pretended  that 
the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  their 
property  has  been  caused  by  the  en- 
deavours of  tlie  benevolent  to  assuage 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor  negroes — 
No  doubt  this  is  exceedingly  planai- 
ble ;  it  is  seemingly  conclusive,  mbA 
is  intended  to  impress  Government 
and  the  country  with  an  idea  that 
emancipation  may  be  granted,  even 
uilowiug  compensation,  without  great 
expense.  But  let  us  examine  the 
argument  a  little  narrowly. 

It  jiresents,  I  think,  a  two  fnM 
character  ;  first,  the  depreciation  ari- 
sing from  causes  extraneous  tu  the 
existing  slavery  ;  and  aicead,  the  de- 
preciation arising  from  the  donbta 
which  have  been  started  by  calling- 
in  question  the  validity  of  the  tenures 
and  titles  by  which  tlie  property  is. 
held.  Without  the  argument  be  thus 
separated  it  cannot  he  properly  in* 
vestigated;  and  it  cannot  be  faiiiy 
f.tuted  but  in  this  divided  form.  Now 
lei  us  consider  it  accordingly. 

Witli  relation  to  the  first  divisiou,. 
it  is  not  deiriedk  diat  although  the. 
consumption  of  West  Indian  pro-» 
duce  has  increased  since  the  aboli- 
tioQ  of  the  slave  trade  to  our  island^ 
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still  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the 
islaods  has  diminished.    During  the 
discussions  of  the  slave-tratie  ques- 
tioo,  it  was  oftea  enough  alleged, 
that  the  abrogation  of  the  trade 
mold  have  the  efieet  of  increasmg 
the  value  of  their  property  to  the 
West  Tndirins.  and  yet  nothing  can 
\>t)   inme  true  thau  that  it  ha.s  had 
quite  ikc  opputiiLe  ud'ect.    In  no  far 
then  the  advocatea  of  that  mttrast« 
tag  measure  have  proved  false  pro- 
phets.    And  whv  ?   Simi)ly  because 
in  abolishing  the  trade  among  rmr- 
selves  we  threw  it  into  the  hands 
of  othaia^  vrho  have  made  use  of  it 
to  enlarge  the  cultivation  of  their 
plantations.    We,  by  abolishing  the 
tradp,  hfivp  raised  against  ourselves 
compttitoi>i,  and  the  value  of  our 
West  Inihan  produce  has  been  less- 
aaad  m  the  marketa  of  thevrorld  hf 
the  ability  which  we  conferred  upon 
our  rivals  in  them.    Can  this  fact 
be  denied?  and  can  it  be  disputed 
that  this  is  not  one  of  those  e^tra- 
aaons  caneea  whtdi  have  brought 
on  the  depreciation  so  mudi  Mt? 
Our  West  Indies  have  now  compe- 
titors to  a  Tnuch  larger  extent  than 
they  ever  had  before.   Their  produce 
may  be  said  to  be  of  limited,  tliough 
of  faiiend  eonsomption^  and  more  of 
the  same  kind  is  now  manufactured 
than  at  any  former  periud,  arising 
entirelv  from  our  having  made  no 
effectual  effort  to  induce  other  na- 
tioM  to  aboliah  fh»  elave  trade  vhea 
wa  did  k  ourselves.    There  was  a 
gross  error  in  the  policy  in  which 
we   abolished  the  trade,  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  a  secomi  be 
not  agaiu  committed.    The  con»eut 
of  all  Europe  ahoold  have  been  ob> 
tained  in  the  fuwt  instance  to  the 
abolitinti  ;  and  that  should  hnvr  het»n 
^tabiiahed  as  a  prelimiiuu y,  which 
afterwards  cost  us  so  much  trouble 
to  aeoomplieh  by  treatiea,  and  which 
have  not  yet  been  effectual.  Now 
the  depreciation  which  has  arisen 
from  this  error  is  clearly  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  benevolent  machina- 
tions of  the  philanthropists,  and  a 
mromid  of  compensation  might  be 
rounded  on  that  fact. 

But  the  additional  cultivation  in 
the  foreign  rolnnies,  arisine;  from 
the  advantages  thrown  into  them  by 
•a  r  aboUtkm  of  tba  alave  trade « b  not 
Ikt  4iaiY  canae  of  thai  depreciatiou 


wh  lc  li  SO  materially  affects  the  valae 
of  West  Indian  produce.  We  have 
not  onl  V  rii:if)lefl  the  Ibreicrn  colonics 
to  cultivate  more  them  formerly,  but 
we  have  diaabled  oor  own  iaiands 
Hmm  cultivating  so  much.  We  have 
placed  the  difference  between  what 
our  own  islands  raised  at  one  time 
and  what  they  n(jw  raise,  in  the  hands 
of  tkeir  adversaries  ;  besides  the  ad- 
ditional quantity  which  has  arisen 
from  the  extended  cultivation  of  the 
latter.  This  cannot  be  denied,  and 
it  constitutes  another  ground  foT 
claiming  compensation. 

Independently,  however,  of  these 
two  indispatahle  consequences,  of  the 
impolitic  manner  into  which  the 
Jcincdoni  was  hurried  to  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  tin  it  in  another 
quite  as  striking.  By  that  measure 
we,  in  one  way,  increased  the  value 
of  West  Indian  property  in  oor  colo- 
nies,  and  in  so  far  may  be  said  to 
have  realized  the  false  predictions  of 
the  philantiirupists — but  we  only, 
and,  in  fact,  made  it  more  costly  to 
raise  the  produce  than  it  was  pre- 
viously. We  rendered  cultivation 
more  expensive,  hnt  (which  would 
have  been  the  true  realization  of  the 
prophecy,)  we  did  not  increase  the 
value  of  the  produce.  West  Indian 
estates  were  in  consequence  dimi- 
nished in  value ,  because  the  expense 
of  cultivating:  tlum  was  increased; 
so  that,  had  tiie  prices  continued  the 
same,  there  would  sdU  have  been 
a  depreciation  proceeding  from  that 
cause ;  but  the  prices  continued  to 
dcclim',  and  therefore  a  just  ^ound 
of  compensation  lies  in  this  e.Kpense 
of  cultivation,  as  well  as  in  the  two 
other  causes. 

It  thus  appeaia  very  obvious,  that 
causes  arc  ni  operation  which  have 
depreciated  the  value  of  West  India 
|>roperty — extraneous  causes ;  and  it 
IS  equally  obvious,  that  these  causes 
have  originated  in  the  measures  of 
the  philanthropists,  who  therefore 
ran  with  no  fairness,  nor  show  of  anv 
justice,  maintain  that,  on  account  of 
these  extraneous  causes,  the  West 
Indians  havo  not  a  just  pretence  to 
claim  indemnification,  or  on  that  ac- 
count to  have  it  cot^^idered  in  their 
ciami  iiereafter  for  compensation.  Uu 
the  contrary,  thf;y  have  even  now 
a  good  dans  for  fsdemniication, 
wiUkOttt  icfereace  to  what  may  take 
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place  in  the  future;  in  ao  much  as 
tlu  y  iilone  have  been  made  to  bear 
thi'  whole  expense  of  tlip  abolitiori, 
the  cost  of  the  boon  given  to  huma- 
nity, b^  ending  the  slave  trade. 

HATiBg  thus  ahown  that,  in  th/t 
first  division  of  the  plausible  argu- 
rnont  of  the  philanthropist  against 
coiupensation,  there  really  eKistn  a 
very  strong  ground  for  it  indeed,  I 
shall  now  take  up  the  Vecond  divi- 
sion, touching  the  doubts  they  have 
started,  relative  to  the  validity  of 
West  Indian  tenures  and  titles  to 
property. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the 
whole  hearings  of  the  question  of 
slavery  have  had  the  eflfect  of  dimi- 
nishiiif^tlie  vidiK'  of  prnporty.  of  what- 
soever kind,  in  the  West  Indies.  'Hie 
time  wa.s,  when  the  right  to  property* 
in  the  slave  was  so  perfectly  admit- 
ted, that  mortgages  on  that  species 
of  property  conld  be  easily  obtained, 
and  were  obtained.  What  man  in  his 
scnr'cs  would  now  lend  money  on  any 
such  security  r  What  man  who  has 
knt  it,  is  not  anxious  to  obtain  re- 
payment even  at  a  considerable  sacri- 
fice ?  Is  there  then  no  depreciation 
arising  from  this  cnnse  ?  and  is  not 
this  cause  the  tir»t  of  the  attacks 
liiade  by  the  philantliropists,  under 
t]ie  pretence  of  abrogating  an  evil, 
<if  which  there  is  roucfa  reason  in 
doubting  the  existence.  The  land- 
lord has  been  rt  duced  to  be  a  tenant 
at  will — inheritance  has  been  de- 
stroyed, and  yet  we  are  told,  that 
tikis'  diminishes  the  amount  of  the 
claim  for  compensation ! 

Tt  is  not,  however,  the  property  in 
the  slavef*  only  that  should  be  consi- 
dered. Witlmut  the  negroes,  the  land 
M  literally  worth  nothing ;  and,  there- 
fore, just  in  the  same  pro|>ortion  as 
the  slave  ha-i  been  renderetl  valueless 
to  his  master,  the  estate  on  whi(  h  he 
laboured  is  made  equally  so.  Would 
any  man,  under  the  agitations  of  Mr. 
Brougham  and  his  friends,  invest 
money  from  this  country  in  the 
West  Indies  ?  Will  it  not,  therefore, 
be  at  once  admitted,  that  lirom  as 
sound  a  tenure  and  title  to  their  es- 
tates as  the  gentlemen  of  England 
possess  to  theirs,  the  philanthropists 
nave  rendered  the  holding  of  the 
planters  dangerously  precarious?  I 
»av  not,  that  "  the  violation  of  the 
security  of  one  description  of  pro- 


petty  ia  generally  and  qaiddy  fol- 
lowed by  an  unceremonious  destruc- 
tion of  all,"  because  f  really  hope 
it  is  not  necessary  ;  and  yet,  in  e\'ery 
discussion  of  the  slave  question  in 
Parliament,  the  very  foundntiottB  of 
individual  property  are  openly  assail- 
ed, and  li5tene<l  to  with  a  complacen- 
cy that  deserves  no  other  epithet  than 
infatuation.  The  title*)  and  the  te- 
nures of  West  Indian  property  are  ab> 
soluteiy  destroyed  for  all  practical 
purposes.  No  West  Indian  can  now 
bequeath,  with  satisfaction  to  his  fa- 
mily, any  property  at  all.  He  rosy 
give  the  name  in  the  will,  and  mention 
tiiere  tiie  thousands  of  poumls  tiiat 
be  has,  under  the  law,  invested  in  ne- 
grocs  ;  hut  how  is  it  ever  again  to  be 
converted  into  money  ?  Surely  th(»se 
rash  and  pious  zealotb,  who  endeavour 
so  assiduously  to  cast  their  fellow- 
subjects,  the  West  Indian  proprietots* 
into  absolute  poverty,  do  not  oonn- 
der  how  much  they  impair  the  strong- 
holds  of  their  own  weight  in  the  state 
— how  much  they  injure  their  own 
charters  and  title-de^a  when  they 
talk  of  all  men  being  equal  in  rights  1 
Good  God !  are  not  all  men  also  equal 
in  property  ?  Is  there  anv  law  of  na- 
ture, anv  authority,  but  tlic  nece«?arv 

•  "  *  * 

institutions  uf  society,  which  cousti- 
tates  property  ?  Does  not  every  in- 
dividual  bom  upon  the  globe  inherit 
as  the  blrthritrht  of  his  being,  a  claim 
to  an  e(]ual  share  with  his  fellows  of 
the  eai  th  ?  and  yet  do  we  not  see,  that 
the  majority  of  mankind  are  allowed 
by  society  to  daim  only  their  graves, 
while  "  lords  and  gentlemen"  are 
protected  by  the  \r\\v<.  uk\  the  wi^t- 
dom,  and  the  expeneuce  of  a^res.  m 
the  possession  of  vast  domaiiis?— 
What  is  the  diflerence  between  the 
natural  right  to  property  and  the 
natural  rights  of  man  ?  The  one  is 
Lniod  as  the  other.  They  are  in- 
deed one  ;  and  it  is  only  by  shutting 
the  eyes  of  the  understanding,  and 
assuming  that  tfaera  is  some  difler- 
ence,  that  the  radical  discussion  of 
the  West  Indian  servitude  is  at  all 
tolerated. 

But  my  present  purpose  lies  not  in 
such  topics.  All  I  contend  Ibr  is. 
that  West  Indian  property  has  some 
value  by  the  iong-acknowledg»d  vali- 
dity of  tennre•^  and  titles  ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  tliese  are  dtprectiited  m 
value,  by  cttUi(e»  to  which  the  pro- 
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{Mrietors  are  naturally  and  legally  op*  tiie  aignmfiit,  onAdily  alleged  by  the 

posed,  compensation  should  be  grant-  philaathropiste^  etK&gthena  tbis  <^i- 

0d.    In  a  word,  the  conclusion,  both  nion* 

firom  the  first  aod  second  division  of  J.  G. 

•  N.  B.  I  have  just  been  informed,  that  two  or  three  of  the  West  Indian  Cora- 
laittee  of  Ltteratore-^jod  ea^e  the  mark !— West  Indies  and  Lheratore  !f ! 

are  mightily  displeased  at  some  of  the  observations  in  my  last  letter.  They 

are  at  full  liberty  to  he  sn— but  it  shnll  not  deter  nie  from  accomplishing  the 
task  which  early  connexions  aud  (  id  atiSociatiunH  have  induced  me  oo^n- 
iariljf  to  undertake.    1  write  but  to  uupress,  if  I  can,  the  public. 

Siooe  your  last  pahlteation,  tbere  has  been  an  anta-slave  meeting  at 
Bristol ;  at  which  die  Broad-brimmed  spoilers  of  others  were,  in  argument, 
completely  defeated.  At  Glasgow,  where  reciprocity  i  i  appreciated — there 
has  also  been  another  Rssemb!as:c,  where  "  corks  attempted  to  be  as  free  of 
horse  corn" — ^but  the  number,  1  hear,  did  not  txceed  three  hundred — 
perhaps  there  may  have  been  three  hundred  and  au  old  lady.  The  petition 
mm.  Edinbargh,  for  granting  mmifdiah  mannmtssion  to  the  negroes  was 
signed  by  twenty-five  thonsuid  persons — (how  many  were  school-boys?) 
But  as  the  Apostle  Pan!  <5ays,  prophetically  of  tlie  inhabitnnts — "All  the 
Athenians  and  sti  angers  there,  spend  their  time  in  nothing  else  but  either 
to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing,"  and  an  anti-slavery  meeting  was  as 
good  finr  a  forenoon's  amusement,  at  an  elephant  for  an  evening  show* 


BPIORAMt  9BOM  THB  VUmOB. 

The  following  Epigram,  by  Clement  Mar6t»  is  a  very  beantifol  imitation 
of  Martial's  Bella  Es, 

Thou  art  very  fair,  in  truth, 
?lnntl( Tctli  ]\v  who  doth  deny  it. 
I'hou  art  very  rich,  I  see- 
Hast  thou  need  to  conquer  by  it? 

Thou  art  very  good  and  gentle. 

To  deny  it  who  shall  dare  ? 

But,  when  thine  own  praiie  flum  singest. 

Thou  art  not  good,  nor  rich,  nor  lairl 

Monstrcull  was  bom  at  Paris  in  lfj20,  and  afterwards  bcrrLmc  Secretary  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Aix.  His  poetry  is  distinguished  by  much  grace  and 
elegance  of  expression. 

I  am  not  pure  enough  to  claim 

The  love-glance  of  thine  eye  ; 
But  my  heart  hath  grief  suthcient, 
Phillis,  to  deserve  thy  sigh. 

In  my  tears,  'twere  too  much  glory, 
Vur  tiiee,  in  sooth,  to  take  a  part; 
lu  thy  memory  1  may  linger. 
If  I  am  not  in  thy  heart. 

Tho*  the  favour  be  most  precious, 
Hope  hath  lit  her  dying  ember — 
CHi !  Phillis,  ia  it  not  the  same. 
To  lose  and  to  restesifterf 
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TBS  BVENIN09  IN  KBNT,  AND  THB  STATE  OF  TBS  LABOUBING  CLAS8B8. 


T^BBB  has  been  a  vast  profusion  of 

oratory,  and  more  than  an  average 
crop  of  ingenious  theories,  and  a 
plentiful  lack  of  common  sense  fruit- 
lessly expended  on  this  subject  in 
Parbamenty  and  elsewhere.  Efforts 
have  been  made*  from  what  motives 
we  enquire  not,  to  t^ivc  to  the  fires  in 
Kent  aiid  otlu-r  places  a  mysterious 
origin— to  veil  the  authorii — to  hide 
the  causes — ^to  distort  plain  and  in- 
controvertible facts,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal as  much  as  possible  from  public 
view,  what  in  our  apiniheusion, 
should  not  be  concealed  for  one  mo- 
ment, if  it  be  desirable  that  proper 
.  and  efficient  remedies  should  be  ap- 
.  plied.  Every  where  we  see  sedate 
gentlemen  indul^inc;  in  dark  sur- 
mises— in  "Nvhispir^.  which  it  wouM 
be  treason  to  opeuk  uluud  in  Uuwu- 
-ing  Street— in  hints  of  walking  hu* 
man  phosphorus  boxes,  accoutred 
as  the  retailers  of  religious  tracts,  or 
the  agents  of  the  Anti-Slavery  So- 
.  ciety  ;  of  pyrotechnic  trooper^,  riding 
about  the  country,  loaded  widi  com- 
buetibtm,  and  attired  sometlme&like 
a  London  attoi  la  y,  going  the  home 
circviif,  or  an  lioncst  tea-dealer  seek- 
ing  orders  :  all  this  we  hear  whimper- 
ed and  insinuated  in  u  thuusaad  dif- 
ferent ways«  accompanied  with  the 
usual  pertinent  looks,  sober  grimaces, 
and  all  the  other  outward  signs  of 
confidence  and  constt  rnalion. 

It  is  not  the  honebt  labourers  of 
,  Kpnt,"  says  one  noble  friend ;  *'  it  is 
!  not  the  ^oorfmen  of  Kent  J'  exclaims 
'  Sir  Somebody;  "it  is  not  my  te- 
nantry who  are  implirntrd."  rjacni- 
lute>  a  third  party  ;  *'  uoi  jr*  it  mine," 
say  a  fuurtii  and  iifth ;  "no,  no," 
strikes  in  another^  "  I  am  confident 
that  neither  the  yeomanry,  nor  the 
labourer?,  nor  even  those  whom  we 
might  term  the  paupers  of  the  county, 
in  which  I  have  the  houour  to  reside, 
have  any  yuilttf  knowledge  of  these 
infiunous  outrages."  This  ia  -the 
language  we  hear  from  persons  whom 
wc  are  bound  to  respect,  but  which 
lieveitlieless  we  cannot  hut  regret, 
inasmuch  us  it  proves  either  too 
much  or  too  little ;  for  if  the  la- 
bourecs  be  npt  the  authors  of  these 
burnings,  then  we  have  nothin;^  to 
eaz  in  a  naticmal  poiint  of  view»  and 


■ 

there  is  no  reason  for  exciting  any 
'great  alarm ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
if  they  be  the  authors  and  abettors 
of  them,  the  truth  should  be  spoken 
out  unreser\-edly,  and  the  most 
searching  enquiry  made  into  the  mo- 
ral and  physicai'causes,  which,  in- 
vertinc:  and  perverting  all  the  natural 
byrii|>;itl!ies  of  the  cottager  or  la- 
bout  cr,  ai  ui  him  against  his  employer 
and  protector,  and  drive  him  to  acta 
of  crime,  of  which  unless  checked, 
either  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law, 
or  a  change  in  his  condition,  he  will 
be  the  first  victim. 

If  we  could,  upon  any  rational 
grounds,  arrive  at  the  oonclusioa^ 
that  these  incendiary  proceedings  ace 
not  the  acts  of  the  labourers,  or 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  the 
unwilling  and  insenscd  witnesses  of 
their  progress ;  if  we  could  consci- 
entiously acquit  them  of  all  know- 
h  dee  of  the  authors,  of  any  partici- 
jKition  in  the  crime,  or  of  any  latent 
dissatisfaction  on  their  part,  leading 
to  a  violation  oi'  Uic  law,  and  an  in- 
.  clination  to  secretly  promote  audi  a 
change  as  would  drag  to  their  level* 
in  thi.'  scale  of  society,  cxerv  order 
that  is  above  thtrn,  iuiafiiniii!?  that 
iu  this  confusion  and  commxiigiing 
of  classes,  their  oonditioa  would  be 
am^orated,  or  that  a  nearer  equality 
of  castes  and  circumstances  wouUl  he 
prtHhued  ;  if  w  c  could  acquit  them 
of  any  such  wi&h  or  intention,  we 
should  feel  unfeigned  hapninesa  in 
discharging  from  our  m  indthesaa- 
picioDS  that  ding  to  it.  But  it  b 
l)ecau«e  w  e  can,  after  the  most  ma- 
ture (lelibL ration,  come  to  no  such 
cuuclusiou  ;  because  the  facts  arc  too 
clear  and  overwhelming  oo  the  cm* 
poaite  side;  because  we  sec  in  the 
present  proceedings,  the  workinirs  of 
a  pernicious  system,  which  wc  have 
long  watched  and  decried — which 
we  have  exposed  and  condemned  iu 
vain  i  that  vre  must  adopt  a  different 
theory,  and  fortify  it  by  arguments, 
and  by  evidence,  which  it  may  be 
painful  to  promuleafe,  but  which  the 
state  of  the  ctmiiLiy,  and  ihe  unmiti- 
gated wretchedness  of  the  lower 
classes,  render  an  imperious  duty. 

Lord  Wilton  at  the  feast  of  the 
rail 'Way,  in  Manchester,  but  with 
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more  arrogance  than  Ue  h^ul  any 
vicht  to  'aMvme^'disdosed  some  facte 

which  are  intimately  connected  with 
this  subject.  He  stated  that  for  some 
considerable  tiniL',  tlie  working  classes 
have  cherished  a  lamentable  distrust 
of  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic  or- 
der, to  -which  his  lordship  belongs. 
'l[%ty  had,  he   said,   undergone  « 
change  of  fteling:;   had  cooled  in 
their  attachuieat  to  their  superiors; 
had  uprooted  that  re8|>t;ct  wiiicii  the 
yeoman*  in  &e  best  days  of  oar  his- 
tory, bore  towards  his  lord,  and  the 
mechanic   towards    his  employer ; 
]ia(l  h^'jj^im  to  inculcate  the  absurd 
notions  of  equality,  and  look  upon 
themselves  as  aggrieved,  uiercly  be- 
cause providence  had  cast  their  lot 
in  a  poorer  or  more  obscure  station 
thrtn  that  of  the  aristocracy,  lliis 
unhappy  est!af)i;i.meut  of  afu'ctinn, 
his  lordship  wa:>  pleased  to  ascribe 
to  the  anarch  of  education,  to  the 
■aiignp  nostmms  of  the  schoolmaster, 
to  the  spurious  morality  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  the  dangerous  influence 
of  Mr.  Henry,  now  Lord  Brougham^ 
and  cheap  iiuraries. 
•  How  fkr  Lord  Wilton  once  advo- 
cated the  extension  of  this  sort  of 
education  hhnself,  or  how  often  he 
enact''<l  t]ie  empiric,  when  it  suited 
his  purposes,  or  the  objects  of  a  fac- 
tion, we  shall  not  stop  to  enquire. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  his  lord- 
ship either  was  ignorant  of,  or  he  in- 
tentionally misrepresented  the  causes 
of  that  alienation  which  he  lament- 
ed*.  We  Ireely  give  his  lordship  the 
ehoioe  of  the  alternative— his  igno- 
imnce  or  his  maievolence — the  sub- 
terfuge.of  the  tool  or  the  blockhead. 
Tlie  estrangement  which  he  deplores ; 
tlie  jarring  preten-^iotis  which  he  de- 
precates and   po:3:3ibly  dreads;  are 
not  isaosed  by  the  progress  of  ednca- 
tion,  but  the'  march  of  poverty'— not 
'by  cheap  tracts,  but  by  poor  fare — 
not  by  information,  but  the  want  of 
eraplo^nnent,  and  inadequate  suste- 
nance.   It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that 
Ibr  saveral  years,  the  htboorers  of 
England  have  been  declining  towards 
the  unhappy  condition  of  the  pea- 
santry of  Ireland.    Since  1823,  the 
increase  of  crime  is  truly  alarming, 
being  from  16,000  committals,  to 
nearly  26,000 ;  and  yet  this  increase, 
terrific  tliougb  it  be,  is' by  no  means 
eqiial  to  the  deterioration  in  the  cir- 
cunuftances  of  the  labourer,  and  the 


rapid  increase  of  pauperism.  The 
rate  of  aliment,  doled  out  hj  the 

overseer,  has  been  reduced  in  the  ra- 
tio of  the  fail  in  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions, im<\  various  articles  of  clo- 
thing ;  uutwithdtanaing  which  the 
actual  and  nominal  assessments,  un- 
der the  poor  Uws,  have  increased 
from  five  millions  and  a  half^  to 
upwards  of  eipht  millions.  The 
number  of  those  who  pay  poor  rates, 
has  been  reduced  considerably  by  the 
depression  of  times,  and  the  re- 
verses of  trade,  while  the  number 
of  paupers  has  increased ;  and  those 
who  were  once  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, and  earned  adequate 
wages,  are  now  reduced  to  a  state  of 
privation,  bordering  on  absolnte  pan- 
perism.  In  Kent  a^one  there  are 
not  less  than  thirty  thou-^nnd  persons, 
who  do  not  earn  niorr  than  ume- 
pence  a  day.  There  are  hundreds  of 
families,  consisting  of  hnsband,  wife, 
and  from  two  to  six  children,  who 
do  not  divide  among  them  on  the 
average,  mf>rc  than  seven  shillings 
and  sixpen;  I  H  week,  being  about 
two-pence  haifpcnny  per  day,  to  each 
indimual,  young  and  old.  In  Sossez, 
the  condition  of  the  labonrers  is  si- 
milar ;  he  is  a  fortunate  w^rctch,  who 
receives  twelve-pence  a  day,  for  toil- 
ing upon  the  roads,  from  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  six  at  night.  •  In 
Bedfordshire,  thing*  are  mnefa  in  the 
same  state ;  and  as  regards  the  ac- 
tual paupers,  who  arc  numerous, 
their  tieatment  is  revoitin^r  to  hu- 
manity. There  are  not  oniy  pmched 
upon  the  lowest  possible  quantity  of 
sustenance,  but  uiey  are  enctosed  in 
pens,  driven  from  place  to  place,  like 
cattle,  sold  upon  a  term  to  the  high- 
est bidtlcr,  under  conditions  that 
would  make  a  slave  blush  in  the 
West  Indies.  * 

Every  moral  feeling  is  outraged ; 
every  tie  dear  to  poverty''  and  mis- 
fortune is  torn  asunder;  the  pauper 
is  treated  like  a  locomotive  machine, 
as  if  he  had  neither  feelings  nor  at- 
tadiments,  nor  any  scns^  of  human 
life  or  animal  indolences.  In  Buck- 
inghamshire the  pressure  of  the  trixe:*, 
tithes,  poor-rates,  and  othe  r  iinj»n-ts, 
is  so  enormous,  that  large  portiouis 
of  land  cannot  be  let.  Thousands  of 
acres  have  been  thrown  upon  the 
hands  of  the  proprietors.  The  poor 
are  so  numerous,  that  any  quantity 
of  field  or  road  labour  may  be  obi 
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taioed  fn^dhk-bodied  meafJat  tttm 

li.  to  \}t.  3r/.  per  day.  Young  men* 
from  fil^en  to  eighteen  years  of  age, 
are  eamloyed  in  sifting  gravel,  and 
am  fmd  no  moie  tlm  Mmtipenm  a 
i±f.  In  Camhrtdgeshiic  the  labcm* 
rer  is  no  better  situated.  Sometimet 
9d.,  and  in  many  cases  not  more 
than  6d.,  a  day  arc  the  wagos  of  a 
digger  of  gravel,  or  a  breaker  of 
•toncB.  Tlwre  is  •  cue  before  w» 
rdatiTe  to  diat  ooanty,  where  a  pas- 
per,  v:ho  was  employed  di firing  gra- 
vel, foi  3s.  Gd.  a  week,  happeiiod  to 
keep  a  pig  at  his  cottage.  The  pig 
produced  a  titter ;  and  as  if  t&ia  nad 
been  a  windfidl,  like  Bome  of  those 
\vhicb  drop  like  manna  on  the  head 
of  Bishop  filomfield,  hf  ^rm?  dismissed 
from  his  employment,  ami  told  he  could 
have  no  more  employment  till  he  had 
oM  kU  yovng  pigs  m  Me  Morftel,  and 
"Expended  the  proceeds  in  his  subsis- 
Uaseal  This  is  a  well  anthpntirrtterl 
fact.  Under  this  mode  of  nianaLrin^? 
the  poor,  how  is  it  posaibie  for  any 
labourer,  who  has  once  oonui  under 
the  regime  of  the  ofefveer,  ever  ta 
better  his  condition  ? 

Similar  treatment  has  been,  and 
still  is,  pursued  in  iiainpi>i\ire*  And 
it  did  not  commence  yesterday.  The 
craeltiea  ive  speak  of  were  not  in- 
Tented  in  1830.  Three  or  four  yeais 
ago  the  maE;istratea  of  that  county 
had  a  mectintr,  in  order  to  strike  the 
rate  of  wages  fur  tlie  poor.  Over 
tbis  meeting,  if  we  mistake  not.  Sir 
Francis  Baring,  that  eminent  Wh% 
|)hriantlirnpist  and  liberal  politician, 
presided.  It  was  then  and  there 
fixed,  that  the  wa^  of  a  labourer 
■|Mm  the  roads,  dunng  winter,  should 
beMC|Maepa  ilsy/  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  no  more  was  paid.  Neoes« 
sity  forced  the  unprotected  pauper 
to  starve  upon  this  miserable  and 
degrading  pittance.  And  this  was 
Aa  aaicainiinit  of  the  magistrafts^ 
not  tbe  rate  fixed  by  the  "  rapacioas" 
overseer — l)ut  by  the  landowners  and 
gentlemen  of  England  1  But  it  is 
not  to  Hampshire,  or  Cambridge* 
shire,  or  Snaaex,  or  Kent;,  or  Bed* 
Ibrdilika,  or  Berkshire,  or  Bucking* 
baaMtune*  tbat  this  state  of  things 
is  rmifinod.  It  pervades  all  the 
southern  and  many  of  the  middle 
connties  of  England.  The  proprie- 
tors  of  the.  aofl  bpe  acted  witb  a 
total  disregard  of  tbe  consequepoes, 
abaolateiy  Jika  iasane  aeor  tbe 


IpbDiirer  has  been  dfivtn  to  distrac^k 

tion.  He  is  everv  where  treated!  like 
a  beast  of  burthen.  As  to  the  unioa 
of  the  sexes,  Mr.  P.  Macc^ueen  well 
obeerres*  tbat  matrimony  is  etridif 
|irabiblted  and  prevented,  esoept  Ik 
those  cases,  where  the  bridegroom 
ha«  no  alternative  between  wedlock 
and  the  treadiuill.  In  order  to  save 
the  sum  of  hve  pounds  many  an  un«- 
fortnnate  male  devil  is  compelled 
amrry  and  attach  himself  to  a  parisb 
prostitute  for  hffv  Dfmie^^tic  indus- 
try is  not  encoura-iil.  but  actually 
r^tramed.  The  natural  habits  of 
Ibe  poor  are  bverted ;  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  a  poor,  ema* 
dated,  slender  girl  assisting  her  fa* 
ther  in  the  rou0:b  work  of  breaking 
stones  by  the  road  sides  of  Engiaud. 
No  ]K>rtiou  of  the  soil  is  given  to 
tbe  poor  fta  dooMStic  eoltoare.  He 
must  not  grow  a  potato,  or  n  ethH 

bago,  or  r  turnip,  for  his  own  use, 
even  tliimgh  the  land  be  waste,  and 
yielding  no  revenue,  and  he  livmg 
m  idt^ess  at  tbe  eipense  of  Aa 
parish.  Machinery  has  driven  tbe 
distaff  into  oblivion.  Spinning  and 
knitting  by  the  winter  fire-side  arc 
now  almost  unknown.  The  cottage 
wheel  now  never  turns  to  the  h^>py 
song,  nor  is  tbe  cottager  ever  beiwd 
to  whistle  over  the  osiers  wbicb  bt 
iririkcs  into  baskets.  Nothing  \% 
heard  but  tbt'  phiint  of  poverty,  the 
murmur  of  deep  soirow,  the  mut- 
tering tbreat  of  indignation  and  ven* 
geance.  To  this,  oh,  <3od !  wn  bava 
come  at  last !  The  common  people 
are  reduced  to  the  minimum  of  en- 
durable existence,  and  despair  die* 
tates  acts  at  which  their  hearts  re- 
volt. Tliere  is  m  tbe  natare  of  mali 
a  spirit  of  retaliation^  and  it  m  tbii 
spirit  which  is  nojy  warring  with 
the  property  of  those  whose  fathers 
were  their  (Mrokecturs.  :  .  . .  f 

niisberagtbe  lamentable  elifee  «f 
tbe  lower  orders  in  England,  let  wk 
contrast  it  with  that  of  the  liighet 
classes,  Tlie  chanj^e  eft'ected  in  th* 
currency  by  Peel's  bill  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  tjvo  paramouiit  evils  work- 
ing in  opposite- dnaetima.  Ik  \m 
embalrrassed  6ie  Improving  Iafid-> 
owner—the  farmer  of  inadequate  ca- 
pital, and  w!\o,  in  many  instances, 
depended  upon  the  credit  of  some 
neighbouring*  baidMv<«d|ka^imall  nm* 
nu^Mldier.  at ui  tbi  nspectabla  ilMf« 
ioMMeiif  i^^ti  tbmesttkinis  buva  ittAn^ 
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pectedly  beto  plunged  into  difficul- 
ties, many  of  them  onoonscioiis  cl 

the  quarter  whence  the  blow  came. 
The  landlord  who  had  borrowed 
niLxu  y  for  the  laudafile  purpose  of 
kuproviiig  his  estate,  and  which 
moey,  w)iU0  he  eipended  it,  gave 
fOIVli^rmeat  to  nnmeroiiB  workmen, 
whose  labour  so  directed,  was  a  na- 
tional benefit — such  a  man  is  half 
beggared.  The  mortgagee,  were  he 
to  foreclose,  could  take  from  him  al- 
«ost  his  laet-  acre.  When  the  in- 
yestment  was  made,  one- third  of  the 
ftntal  of  tho  estate  paid  the  interest 
due  to  the  lender.  Now,  however, 
this  interest,  along  wiiix  increased 
poor  ratee  and  other  baithens,  vwal- 
lows  up  two-thirda  or  more  of  the 
whnif  rental.  How  can  such  a  pro- 
prietor  expend  am  iiat  tof  his  income 
in  agricultural  improvements  i  How 
can  he  atbidto  employ  laboorm^ 
|Ie  can  Karoe  maintain  his  fkmily, 
and  pay  the  taxes.  The  wood  upon 
his  estate  is  almo^^t  unsaleabK'— the 
iron  not  worth  the  tligging — ins  pais- 
ture  land  will  bcarcely  let  except  to 
tome  itinerant  drom,  who»  in  aU 
prt^bability,  will  cheat  him-^Hind  aa 
for  his  arrihle  f;\nd,  is  in  a  great 
measure  thrown  upon  his  haiK^n — 
his  late  industrious  tenants  hav  ing 
•aoU  off  tiieii  stock,  and  embarked  for 
Canada  or  New  South  Wales. 

The  opposite  evil,  caused  by  Peel's 
bill,  affectii  a  different  class  of  per- 
sons in  a  very  did'erent  manner. 
While  it  has  impoverished  the  small 
trader,  and  the  landowner  entirely^ 
dqiendaat  upon  the  produce  of  the 
soil — while  it  has  omhnrrassed  the 
village  tradesman  uikI  manufacturer, 
and  deprived  the  labourer  of  em> 
ploymentr— it  has  throtm  the  capital 
of  the  country  into  a  few  hands ; 
giving,  as  it  were,  a  monopoly  to  the 
holder  of  stock  and  ready  money ; 
(^oul)ling  the  value  of  this  money  ; 
doubling  the  value  of  all  fixed  aala- 
fioB,  aamtitiea,  and  panaiona  $  do«b- 
ling  the  presswo  of  the  taxes  Aid  all 
local  burthens  ;  and  enriching  to  an 
enormous  extent  all  the  loan  brokers 
and  contractors,  all  the  lenders  of 
Mney,  and  all  the  oUprincipled  job* 
hain'  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  at  the 
expense  of  the  nation  at  large,  but 
principally  of  the  most  industrious 
portion  of  the  population.  It  has 
enriched  the  Barings,  Uie  Peels,  the 
lUp«4MUihc  people  iof  the  tribe  of 


Lopez  and  Manasaeh,  the  Roths- 
dwda,  the  Moitisona,  and  tiif  kina. 
mm  of  Ikey  Solomons,  and  all  the 
enormous  and  overgrown  capitalists. 

This,  we  submit,  is  a  grievous  evil. 
It  has  placed  the  resources  of  the 
tonntry  entirely  under  the  control 
of  those  who  have  the  leaat  interest 
in  its  welfare  ;  who  have  no  syrapa- 
tliies  in  common  with  the  labourer  or 
the  operative ;  who  luxuriate  in  low 
prices  while  the  farmer  is  starving ; 
and  glory  in  cheap  cottons,  while  the 
weaver  is  feasting  upon  parish  soap, 
or  rocking  his  hungry  child  upon  a 
cold  hearth  without  a  coat  or  n  ^.hnc 
These  men  care  no  more  for  the  mis- 
Ibrtunea  of  the  nnhappy  workmen, 
who  are  their  dupes  and  their  vie* 
tims,  than  his  Grace  the  Conqueror  of 
Napoleon  did  for  the  cries  of  the  5  ,000 
Hindoos  whom  be  sent  to  tiieir  ac- 
eonnt  in  the  waters  of  the  Bfal- 
purba. 

If  it  be  true,  then,  as  Lord  Wilton 
allege?,  which  we  fear  it  is,  that  the 
democracy  have  begun  to  look  with 
an  eye  of  distrust  upon  the  aristo<- 
craey,  this  fiaeling  has  its  origin  in 
the  rapacity  of  these  swelling  up* 
starts  who  havinn-  too  long  an  unfor- 
tunate, and  we  ivdv  a  fatal  influence 
ilk  the  councils  of  tiic  nation,  have  dic- 
tated the  meannea  which  have  aU 
but  ruined  the  country,  Theae  la- 
bourers are  too  shrewd  not  to  per- 
ceive that  every  measure  of  the  suc- 
cessive adramistrations  which  have 
ruled  £ngland  sinc^  1833,  has  tended 
to  enrich  the  Ibw  at  the'  aipense  of 
the  many ;  and  while  it  has  made 
bofTTnrs  fords,  and  swindlers  honovr- 
aJil<'  ficnrlcmen,  has  beggared  the  real 
nobility,  and, converted  into  mendi- 
oaotB  and  eiaves  a  great  portion  of 
the  productive  dasses.  They  eanaoC 
but  look  with  an  eve  of  jealousy  on 
these  irt on.  Every  horrid  imaj^e,  and 
every  trait  of  long  concealed  resent- 
ment, must  start  up  at  the  bare  men- 
tion of  their  names.  They  see  tbo 
eonntry  laid  waste,  and  fast  retro- 
grading towacd^^  its  original  sterility, 
in  order  that  the  political  nostrums 
of  these  quacks  may  be  carried  into 
eflbct,  and  that  the  foreign  speculator 
may  amass  a  fortune  upon  the  roina 

of  domestir  inrlustrv.  TTiP"\'  pop  that, 
as  their  v^  a;:i  s  luwe  fallen,  the  profits 
of  these  specuiaton — these  lords  of 
cotton  and  ofhullion— of  bank  bond* 
nod  American  mines*' ef  Dan^ 
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corn  and  Baltic  ships— ^have  propor- 
tionally increased.  No  sympathy  did 
they  ever  experience  at  their  hands. 
Their  vampire  speediei  in  parlia- 
ment were  merely  intended  to  de- 
ceive the  credaloms,  and  suck  the  life- 
blood  of  the  poor.     The  boasted 
predictions  of  that  political  millen- 
nium, when  a  capon  was  to  be  in 
every  labcnirer's  pot,  and  a  sove- 
reign in  his  pocket,  were  obviously 
attempts   at    fraud — an  ingenious 
prc*ext   for   robbing   and  pillaging 
With  impunity.    The  labourer  now 
sees  through  all  thb»  and  tbe  indig- 
nant blood  of  his  ancestors  boils  in 
his  veins.    His  eyes  are  now  opened 
to  the  scheme  which  had  hi«  de?rra- 
dation  for  its  object.     He  under- 
stands thi-  luitui'c  and  the  purport  of 
all  the  tempting  projecto  of  emigra- 
tion and  baniiAiment.     He  knows 
that  the  tax-eaters  and  the  loan-job- 
bers would,  if  they  could,  keep  Knp- 
iand  exclusively  to  themselves — that 
they  -would  maike  it  avast  workshop, 
even  thongb  1}iey  should  convert  it 
into 'a  desert;  and  that,  to  promote 
their  own  base  interests,  they  would 
sanction  laws  ni^aiiif^t  freedom,  that 
would  render  our  country  more  en- 
idaved  than  Tripoli  or  Algiers.  In 
tile  executive  government  and  its 
pensioners  and  dependants,  he  per- 
ceives nothing  but  venabty  and  cor- 
ruption, treachery  being  deemed  the 
mark  of  talent,  and  dishonestv  and 
subserviency  the  avenues  to  power. 
In  the  church  be  sees  tbe  priest  de- 
dicated to  tbe  service  of  the  Most 
High,    n  mere  needy  and  despic- 
able worshipper  of  Mammon — the 
merits  which  gun  a  mitre  being 
apostacy — and  the  ambition  of  a 
(  hii  tinii  !)islu)[)  having   no  !nf\ier 
aim  than  the  enjoyment  of  pluralities. 
In  the  legal  profession  he  sees  a  re- 
creant Whig,  and  a  pretended  friend 
of  the  people,  ministering  to  the 
frantic  ambition  of  an  infatuated  mi- 
nister, and  seekiTig  preferment,  even 
to  the  seat  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  by  acts  ol  luui  persecution, 
and  by  trampling  on  Uie  liberties  of 
his  country.  Among  die  literary  men 
of  England,  he  perceives  ifiat  one 
best  re^vnrded  who  is  the  supple-^t  in 
hih  principles,  who  can  cringe  most 
adroitly  and  fawnmgly  at  the  foot- 
stool of  power,  and  can  sell  his 
rpinions  and  hi^  consistency  a.s  a- 
mock  ^tifier  of  bail  sells  his  oath 


tin  Kent;  '  [Decl 

to  the  greatest  knavte  for  the  best 

price. 

Seeing  all  this— feeling  the  shame 
and  the  abaisement'iif  aU  Ihis  ace-1 
ing  that  despair  cad  alone  be  en> 

gendered  by  a  longer  endurance  of 
the  present  system — seeing  that  their 
interests  are  sacrificed  to  foreign 
trade — that  the  minister  is  unprin- 
cipled, die  lawyer  profligate,  and  liie 
churchman  corrupt — seeing  that  nine* 
tenths  of  their   ancient  guardians, 
the  proj)rietors  of  the  snil,  are  either 
pensioners,  j)olitical  economists,  or, 
like  themselves,  the  victims  of  m 
debasing  and'  meretricious  petcose,- 
founded  upon  fallacies,  and  leading 
to  demoralization  and  penury — is  it 
surprising  that  they  should  hold  in 
contempt,  or  view  with  su«ipicion  or 
inimtcni  feeling,  that  order  of  men, 
of  whom  Lord  Wilton  would  wish 
to  he  the  organ  ?    T1\ey  wo\dd  in- 
deed  be    far    more   morally  than 
they  are  physically  degraded,  if  they 
felt  otherwise.    It  b  no  love  of  an* 
arcby-^o  'abstraction  baaed  in  le- 
publicanism — no   estrangement  of 
lovaltv — no  altered   sentimn.t-  to- 
wards the  tbrtme  or  the  person  of 
our  revered  monarch,  that  impel  diem  ^ 
to  a  course  repugnant  to  law,  and 
destructive  of  private  property;  bltft' 
a  deep-rooted  fear  that   no   other ' 
nieans  are  left  them    of  bettering 
their  condition,  or  arresting  in  their 
favour  the  attention  and  tbe  justice 
of  tile  consetvators  of  the  peace, 
and  the  legitimate  guardians  of  their 
w  l  "irr     They  are  in  .such  a  forlorn 
juul  hopeless  condition  that  no  possi- 
ble combination  of  circumstances,  or 
any  inventive  acts  of  tyranny  or  op- 
pression, can  render  them  worse. 
TTie  felon  in  the  gaol  is  better  fed— 
the  lingering  inmate  of  the  peniten- 
tiar)"^  is  better  providetl  for  in  health, 
and  more  careftilly  attended  to  if  in- 
disposed.—Bridewell  has  no  terron, 
for  its  victims  are  subjected  to  less 
toil,  and  exposed  to  fewer  casualties 
— the  Ppirit  of  indrpendent^e  has  lo=;t 
its  charm,  for  they  are  all  equally 
dependent  and  degraded — religion 
has  no  influence,  for  they  are  aliens 
to  its  consolations — morality  has  no 
impressive    voice,     for    they  have 
violated  its  covenants,  and  from  the 
presbure  of  want  have  long  since 
tnunpled  npoo  its  maxims-*in  Act 
tiify  arr  poach ern  upon  thedecBloguc 
and  the  lord  of  the  nfattor  at  the 
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rather  as  a  reward  than  a  punish- 
ment, and  perpetrating  crime  as  if 
they  acted  under  the  impulses  of 
Ytrtue  md  the  inspirations  of  pro- 
vidence. 

Tl)at  the  labourers,  the  dopradecl 
labourers,  of  K>^nf  and  other  coun- 
ties, are  the  authors  of  those  burn- 
ings that  are  devastating  the  coun> 
try,  we  would,  in  the  absence  of  all 
ocalar  proof,  infer  from  the  facts  we 
havo  stntcd,  and  from  that  hnplrss 
coiulitidii  v.'hirh  nil  must  himent. 
even  il  tins  hypothesis  were  not  in- 
dnbltaAily  establuhed  by  the  bccnr- 
lenoes'  or  the  last  few  days.  It  is  in 
evidence  that  they  assemble  in  large 
ntimbers  more  openly  thnn  has  yet 
occurred  in  any  of  the  Hockitt'  coun- 
ties of  Ireland.  That  they  warn  tlie 
fiurmer  to  employ  at  his  peril  thresh- 
ing madunes.  They  intimate,  in  no 
equivocal  terms,  their  resolution  to 
destroy  these  machines  in  case  he 
should  contravene  their  inhibition. 
They  require  clergymen,  overseers, 
and  others,  to  subscribe  to  their  in- 
jvnctioos,  and  engage  to  pay  such  a 
rate  of  waces  a«^  tltev  decree.  Thev 

m  m 

eNliaust  and  gratify  old  resentmoi.ts 
against  those  who,  as  former  guar- 
&m  of  the  poor,  had  incurred  their 
displeasure.  Tliey  walk  in  proces- 
sion through  the  towns,  intimidating 
the  weak ,  and  alarming  the  nervous  ; 
they  state  tlu-ir  grievances  undis- 
guisedly,  propound  their  terms,  exact 
ueir  conditions,  dictate  the  reme^ 
dial;  and.  in  order  to  evince  their 
hatred  of  the  py^^tcm  "vvliich  has  do- 
ba'^cd  llimi  ♦hey  openly  attack  work- 
houses auU  farm  yards,  and  sack  and 
bum  without  molestation  either  from 
the  military,  the  yeomanry,  or  any 
other  force.  These  exhibitions  of 
physical  strength,  these  displays  of 
onranized  rt  licHioii.  these  astounding 
musterings,  march tug6,  and  maraud- 
ings of  the  discontented  are  not  con- 
fined  to  Kent.  They  have  occurred 
in  Middlesex,  in  Essex,  in  Surrey,  in 
Sussex,  in  Berkshire,  in  Hampshire, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  in  Norfolk,  and 
in  other  counties,  llic  proceedings 
are  deliberate  and  systematical.  No 
•  correspondence  is  carried  on  by  writ- 
injr.  Tlic  Post-office  is  ncU  the  hearpr 
of  the  protocols.  There  are  no  cor- 
resjHHiding  societies — no  secretaries 
inditing  dcftpatcheswith  a^-ulgarpcn 
•—no  memorials  ur  general  orders  for 


» 

iater^ption— no  prey,  no  game  for 

spies — no  [>rotitable  traffic  for  the 
emissaries  oi  the  Home  Office.  The 
old  tactics  of  Jack  Cade  seem  to  be 
revived  by  the  men  of  Kent.  They 
act  from  a  pervading  impulse,  and 
the  mouth  of  some  one  who  is  dumb 
is  their  only  parliament.  The  man 
who  talks,  or  writes,  or  attempts  ora- 
tory after  the  style  of  Horace  Twias, 
or  Tom  Macauley,  is  only  worthy  of 
being  burned  or  hanged.  The  Irnave 
who  quotes  Latin  is,  by  prescription, 
an  informer,  and  of  course  is  not  per 
niitted  to  live.  A  fcilow  in  top  booU, 
who  rides  his  blood  mare,  and  uses 
a  four-horse-power  threshing  ma- 
chine, is  an  enemy  of  the  public  wel- 
fare, and  by  induction  is  a  capitalist 
and  a  scoundrel.  He  who  reads  long 
prayers,  antl  is  a  member  of  tlie  se- 
lect vestry,  is  deemed  an  extortioner 
in  the  highest  degree.  He  is  a  man 
in  whom  there  h  murk  iruile,  for  he 
is  contaminated  v.  i'h  tl>e  odour  of 
titlies.  The  vicar  who  abstracts  three 
hundred  a  year  is  instructed  that 
two  hundred  is  more  than  enough. 
The  rector  who  has  five  hundred  is 
told  to  be  content  with  throe.  Tlic 
lay  impropriator  is  niTiiruled  that, 
as  the  church  was  pluuuered  to  enrich 
him,  he  in  his  turn  will  be  plundered 
to  benefit  the  fleet  who  want  head. 
As  for  the  exciseman,  the  revenue 
officer,  and  the  tax-gatherer,  they 
are  by  a  community  of  feeling  con- 
sidered persons  w  hu  have  no  right  to 
exist. 

In  establishing  our  proposition 

that  this  war  aerainst  ta.xos  and  ma- 
chinery is  the  result  of  a  vicious  po- 
licy, which  has  impoverished,  degrad- 
ed, and  exasperated  the  labourer-^ 
which  has  engendered  a  conspiracy 
deep-rooted  and  extensively  ramified ; 
it  is,  we  prp<5UTnp,  unnecessary  to  di- 
late upon  the  facts  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  every  news- 
paper. .  These  are  accessible  to  all, 
and  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  every  reader.  Tlie  wi<le  extent  of 
country  over  which  these  incendiary 
proceedings  have  spieoil,  autl  the  nu- 
merical force  of  the  numerous  bands 
which  traverse  the  country,  enforcing 
a  reduction  of  tithes  and  a  higher 
rate  of  waprs,  are  of  tlu  nisclves  in- 
contestable pidofs  of  wliat  we  have 
asserted.  The  flemaud  of  these  men 
is,  that  their  wages  shall  not  be  Ickv 
than  2«.  3cf.  per  day  in  winter,  and 
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2s.  6d.  in  summer.  Tkia  is  the  ob- 
ject of  contentiun  at  present.  How 
hx  ihey  would  be  satisfied,  or  wher 
iihBt,  like  the  honeBt  and  loyal  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland,  they  would  advance 
their  claims,  if  this  tlicir  first  demand 
were  conceded,  we  shall  not  here 
sptfctrlate  upon.  The  mure  pres&iug. 
^eatioii  ia-^an  their  demands  be 
acceded  to?  The  demand  may  be 
reasonable  enough  in  itself,  so  far  as 
the  iKTcssitics  of  the  claimants  are 
concen^cii.  But  is  the  farmer,  taking 
into  view  the  various  burthens  that 
I»re88  upon  bim  in  the  shape  of  taxes^ 
tithea»  and  local  imposts,  exclusive  of 
rent,  in  a  condition  to  afford  it  ?  We 
apprehend  he  is  not.  He  is  already 
in  embajrassed  circumstances^ — his 
credit  is  destroved — ^bis  sources  of 
auxiliary  capital  are  dried  up  by 
the  ptTn:cious  operation  of  the  cur- 
rency bill — a  large  portion  of  his 
stock  has  already  disappeared  in  or- 
der to  fuliii  his  engagements,  and 
even  at  tlie  present  low  rate  of  the 
price  of  labour,  he  is  in  declining  cir« 
Curast!it)ce8. 

But  waiving  this  point,  nre  ^\•^^  to 
have  two  prices  of  labour  lu  Eugiaud 
*-«n  artificial  and  a  natural  one? 
We  should  bear  in  mind,  that  by 
means  of  steam  navif^atior-i,  we  have 
con  trncted  a  bridge  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  The  price  of  la- 
bour in  the  sister  island,  according 
to  Mr.  George  Dawson,  is  from  l^d» 
to  8<l.  a  day.  The  Irish  labourer  is 
transported  to  our  shores  almost  pas- 
sage free.  The  !\Tavnr  nnd  Coi  pora- 
tioii  of  Cork  havi  ;v  luud  which  they 
employ  in  convey  Uig  to  England  the 
pauper  hibourere  of  that  country. 
From  nelfa?;t  to  Glasgow  tlie  fare  is 
often  n'^  low  as  6d.  From  Dublin 
to  Liverpool,  and  from  Cork  to  Bris- 
tol, it  is  literally  gratis.  A  potatoe 
excavator,  two  yards  in  lengrtb,  with 
half  a  ^'hirt  and  no  shoc^.  who  out  of 
9d.  a  day  could  save  id.  and  vet  live 
more  sumptuou-ily  tljan  lii.s  father, 
grandfather,  ur  grcat-grandiktherever 
did»  is  landed  free,  and  eiiters  into 
competition  with  the  free«bom  work- 
householder  of  Kent,  to  whom,  under 
the  terror  of  being  burnt  alive,  we 
pay  2*.  CJ^  a  day.  How  is  this  sort 
of  competition  to  be  adjusted?  U 
the  farmer  of  Somersetshire  to  have 
his  labour  dune  for  49.  a  week,  while 
he  of  Kent  is  called  upon  to  pay  I5s. 
a  week:    It.  is  possible  to  exclude 


tiw  Irish  labourer  from  Kent,  Sussex, 
Surrey,  and  some  of  tlie  aouthera 
and  middle  omnties;  but  what  is 
to  protect  Somerset,  0evQBB]iiiie«: 
Cheshuce,  Lancashii^^  and  all  thAr 
western  and  nortliern  counties  ? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  ditficultiea 
which  wt  leave  Mr.  Wiimot  Jkiurtoa 
and  Mr.  Spring  Rice  to  reeonclle  mA 
surmount.  In  our  apprehensioi^  it 
is  impossible  to  have  high  wac;es  5n 
Enf^land,  and  low  wages  in  Iniand^ 
unless  we  either  destroy  the  brid^e^ 
or  interdict  the  importation  of  these 
legions  of  dit  "  fintet  pcMHif  v 
tl^  world."  An  unpoitatioa  eC 
cheap  labour  into  Sompr?<»t»hfre, 
must  cause  an  influx  <>l  Kn;;lish  la- 
bourers into  Devoiibiiire,  from  Devon 

mto  Dorset^  from  Doiset  into  Hsa^ 
shire,  from  Hampshire  into  Susses, 

Surrey,  Kent,  and  even  the  middle 
province*^.  Every  attempt  to  mise 
tlie  wages  of  labour  by  artificial 
means,  must  in  the  end  prove  abor* 
tive.  If  fear>  or  charity,  or  distne- 
tion,  or  a  sense  of  justiee,  impels  tha. 
proprietors  and  farmers  of  Kent  to 
yield  to  the  demands  of  their  labour- 
ers, the  triumph  which  the  latter 
seek  will  be  i^aed,  and  the  ssim 
claims  will  be  advanced  fr  un  Berk^ 
shire  to  Cumberland,  and  from  Nor- 
thumberland to  Essex.  The  stnifftile 
will  be  between  the  English  and  the 
Irish  labourer  virtually,  but  between 
the  indigenous  pauper  and  tlit  IhmU 
owner  of  England  in  reality. 

For  these  reasons,  and  seeing  the 
combustible  materials  which  are 
brought  into  operation,  the  infatu* 
ated  spirit  with  which  the  nosdmns 
of  liberalism  are  enforced,  the  deter- 
mination to  persevere  in  a  system  of 
commerce  and  currency,  only  appli- 
cable to  such  a  place  as  Hamburg  j 
and  seeing,  moreover,  the  desire  to 
render  the  sources  of  agricultural 
wealth  subservient  to  tho  encourage* 
ment  and  nionojioly  of  manufactures, 
we  utterly  <ii  sn;iir  of  any  satisfactory 
adjusUnent  of  the  claims  of  the  Eut 
gwh  labourer.  The  aristocracy  of 
the  spinners  and  weavers  is  now  too 
powerful  against  that  of  the  land- 
owners. To  reduce  wages  and  prices 
to  the  continental  level,  is  one  of  the 
favourite,  but  most  erroneous  and 
suicidal  maxima  of  the  present  day* 
The  experience,  even  of  the  last  seven 
years,  ought  to  convince  us  that  tliis 
object,  conaidcriqg  our  habits*  owr 
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stitutions,  is  absdltitely  impoatible* 

without  tearinf^  the  church  from  the 
t^i'AU-,  expunging  the  civil  list  and  the 
dead  weight,  aqd  vLoiatixig  all  our 
engagemttits  willi  flie  paUte  creditor. 
We  cannot  move  one  step  towards 
this  imaginary  level,  which  subsides 
the  nearer  we  approach  it,  without 
augmenting  the  elements  of  that  ex- 
plosion, which,  by  makins  the  pro- 
perty of  the  eicliisives  uie  prey  of 
the  poor,  and  the  investments  of  the 
capitalist  the  firebrands  of  thp  dis- 
contented, must  eventualiy  piccipi- 
tate  us  into  ail  the  horrors  of  anarchy 
md  eivil  war.  Hie  lAboarer  is  con- 
tending for  an  inorease  of  wigee,  or, 
Ib  other  words,  for  an  adequate  re- 
myneratioQ  for  his  labour ;  but  the 
(il)jt-ct  contended  for,  involves  a  prin- 
ciple subversive  of  the  natural  opera- 
tioii  of  tile  law  of  supply  and  de- 
llMind.  He  not  only  seeks  a  forced 
price,  far  above  the  nntiirnl  price, 
but  br  ks  it  in  ;i  spirit  of  dicta- 
tion, maiiLing  his  employer  the  slave 
of  bis  authority^  and  tb«  timid  irictiiii 
of  his  tttfora  and  lus  eiactioiB.  Ijet 
tliis  authority  be  lyut  once  obey^i, 
and  the  labourer  taught  in  what 
manner  lie  can  rule  and  coerce  his 
employer,  ami  there  is  at  uuce  an 
and  to  «U  eoeial  coBtmcts,  to  ail  re- 
'gnd  for  the  law,  all  obedience  to 
superiors,  all  equitable  participation 
in  adveiM!  circumstances,  uaforeeeen 
ca^uallies,  or  bad  seasons. 

Here  then  is  an  uifortimale  di» 
Vmmm,  inlo  which  we  have  been  led 
b^tbe  unnatural  poliey  of  the  last 
ifo  years.  The  Government  have 
bet'ii  incessantly  propellin?^  ns  to- 
wards tile  contmental  level  oi  prices, 

ftom  an  erroneooa  notion  that  the 
nearer  we  reached  it,  the  better  would 

we  be  enabled  to  compete  with  the 
foreig;ner.  and  the  greater  tncoutat^e- 
nient  would  be  given  to  trade  and 
mayifactaret.  But  it  seems  never 
onoe  to  have  occurred  to  tiieir  iiinda 
that  a  fall  of  price*  in  ISn^and  moil 
inevitably  produce  a  proportionate 
fall  ot  prices  on  the  continent.  Wlule, 
therefore,  they  were  pursuing  a  phan- 
tom, ihey  were  inflicting  nmiMriled 
eofferings  on  the  wmteig  Haeeee, 
sapping  those  ver}'  foundations  of 
trade  which  they  desired  to  render 
more  secure,  and  calling  down  from 
Heaven,  apparently  against  the  will 
ofHcnven*  nnhenrd^  calmitioa  on 


the  Qoartry«  Thfey  wnw'MHidcnd' 
for  n  aiBpi  akonwnt,  that  a  fall  ia 

wftfjes,  prices,  and  profits,  without  an 
equal  i'al]  in  the  taxes,  tithes,  poor- 
rates,  and  other  burthens,  would  b« 
proctoctito  flf  aerione  eviia*  Wii^nd 
la  BOR  heavily  taxed  tinn  any  other 
nation  on  the  foce  of  the  earth,  and 
the  comforts  which  she  "had  previous- 
ly enjoved  were  the  reward  of  inge- 
nuity pushed  to  the  utmost  stretch, 
and  indotcioBs,  patient,  andperae- 
ming  hdbitb,  perfortly  matchless  in 
any  other  conntrv.  The  time  haj«  at 
length  come  when  the  eti'ects  of  t\\m 
policy  are  to  be  put  to  the  test.  We 
have  reduced  the  middle  daeaea  to 
poverty,  Md  Hie  labOnring  claaeea  to 
panperiem ;  and  the  dresudful  conse* 
quenccs  now  stare  us  in  the  face.  We 
have  gone  so  far  in  our  experimental 
measures,  that  we  are  brought  to  a 
dead  atand^tOl*  trembling  at  onr 
own  position,  unable  to  advance,  and 
afraid,  and  perha|>s  ashamed  to  turn 
back.  And  yet  move  on  we  must. 
There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  oa 
the  mind  of  any  mtelligent  mhn,  who 
has  given  a  moment's  consideration 
to  tte  Bolgectp  a»d  has  reflected  on 

the  conseqwenceg  of  continuing  or 
perpetuating  the  prc-ient  vi  retched 
condition  of  the  labour eis  already 
bordering  on  ttinrreellon»  aa  to  what 
10  new  tM  dnty  of  the  executive  go- 
vernment. To  adjust  the  differenrei? 
between  the  pa^^ers  and  the  receivers 
of  the  taxes — between  the  national 
debtor  and  creditor — by  any  compro- 
miee  allectuue  the  vahie  of  ^  pre* 
cious  metals  is  not  an  easy,  if  a  prac- 
ticable task.  To  return  to  our  for- 
mer policy  is  much  easier.  To  Lrive 
the  people  the  beucht  of  a  wholesome 
and  vreB-ni^dnfeed  paper  cnmnqr» 
partly  gnaranteed  by  the  tnes  and 
inconvertible,  is  of  facile  accomplish- 
ment. Tt  might  be  done  without 
causing  aii)'  derangement  in  the  mo- 
ney market,  or  trenching  upon  any 
Otter  intereals  tfmn  thoee  appertain- 
ing  to  the  stockholder,  tim  penaioaer* 
the  fixed  annuitant,  the  mort^gee, 
the  stipendiaries'  of  the  state. 
'  By  increasing  the  Quantity  of  money* 
and  plnci^  It  withb  the  readh  of  tte 
former,  ^  amall  manufoetnrer,  and 
others  who  have  not  the  means  of 
either  makin?:  improvements  or  em- 
ploying BO  many  labourers  as  they 
were  enabled  to  do  in  beMer  timea* 
An  OHiditkm  oftUa  fan^  daaa  of 
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men  wouIdlifeHUterially  amdionted* 

and  their  wages  rendered  more  equal 
to  til  pi  r  want«  hv  the  increased  de- 
mand iur  labour.  It  is  only  by  some 
such  metmm  as  Hiis*  that  we  can 
aifieit  the  gathetiDg  storm,  or  arrest 
the  conflagrations  which  are  deraa- 
tating  propertv'  and  carrying  terror 
into  the  bosoms  of  peaceful  families. 
It  is  vain  to  think  that  \vc  can,  by 
any  rate  of  oompiUsory  wages  relieve 
the  prevailing  distress,  or  allay  those 
feelings  which  have  their  origin  in 
misery  and  desperation,  It  is  vain 
to  think  that  any  reduction  of  rent 
can  raise  tiie  average  rate  of  wages ; 
and  it  is  madness  to  imagine  that 
high  compulsory  wages  c»sx  be  paid 
by  the  half-ruined  farmer.  We  must 
bt  lu  tit  hoth  j)artics,  and  all  parties, 
at  tlit  expense  of  those  who  have  no 
claim  on  oar  compassion,  and  who, 
under  any  circumstances,  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  jiroposed  reduction 
of  their  incomes  to  the  extent  of  one 
fiuthing  more  than  the  justice  of  th& 
case  demands. 

Whether  the  new  mmsstryof  Iiord 
Grey  will  enter  into  tlnse  views,  or 
make  any  effort  to  rescue  the  nation 
from  theerabarra«!sment«  which  alllict 
it,  and  the  convulsion  which  impends 
mm  it,  we  may  not  co^ioctore.  That 
his  Lorddiip  is,  to  a  certahi  extent, 
favourable  to  some  of  our  remedies, 
we  liave  the  saiir'Lion  nf  "hi^  5!ne('ches 
in  i^'arliament  lor  aftii  ming  ;  and  if 
his  ministij  is  to  stand  1^  its  me- 
rits, or  hy  Its  vahwUe  services,  and 
not  he  beaten  down  once  more  by 
the  voice  of  the  people,  and  the  loud 
dissatisfaction  of  all  parties,  he  has 
not  a  dav  to  lose  in  sounding  a  re- 
treat, and  enconntering  Ae  difllcal- 
tics  manfully,  and  at  all  hazards.  If 
he  persist  in  the  rash  policy  of  Mr. 
fanning,  or  ^hv\*or  himself  behind 
the  dognia-s  ot  Mr  Robert  l*eei,  or  the 
ignorance,  and  camp  discipline,  and 
nilitary  mannenvrcs  of  the  Dnke  of 
Wellington,  he  is  a  lost  man.  The 
same  melnnrhfdy  fate  will  await  him 
as  befell  his  predecessor.  His  minis- 
try will  not  be  tolerated  fur  a  single 
year.  For,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  his  situation  is  beset  witii  more 
appalling  obstacles,  lie  come?  at  a 
later  hour  to  p;rf>«fi  with  accumulated 
embarraa&nuuits,  with  not  the  saroe 
parliamentary'  force  to  back  him 
withal,  and  with  an  excited  popula- 
lion,  driven  to  extremities,  caiUni; 


for  redrtsa  '  and  relief  from  every 

quarter  of  the  empire.     One  false  ^ 
step — one  word  of  (lisanpomtment— ' 
any  profession  of  homage  to  the  vi- 
dote  principles  of  liberalism — any 
menace  of  coercion  not  justified  by 
imperioQS  duty,  or  not  palliated  by 
some  soothing  alterative,  or  some 
stimulant  to  industry — any  thing  of 
this  kind,  and  his  ministry  is  shat- 
tered in  the  first  breeze,  and  ship- 
wrecked in  the  first  storm.    He  1ms 
been  called  to  the  helm  in  a  tern- 
prs^nous  season,  such  as  he  never 
wiuicssed  during  his  long  life.  All 
eyes  are  npon  him,  and  every  heart 
beating  with  a  thonsand  anxietiea, 
and  conjuring  up  at  every  sound  of 
tumult,  and  every  deam  thnt  tinges 
the  horizon  of  a  tiark  night,  the  hi- 
deous fears  of  revolution  and  civil 
vrar.   He  has  an  Augean  enterprise 
l)i  fore  him.   In  every  public  office 
he  will  have  to  remove  the  hrnbcr 
of  former  ailministi  :irmn^.     lii  will 
find  the  finance  accounts  unaudited 
Itor  several  years-^Very  public  ledger 
mystified  by  nnintelligihle  figures — 
every  document  intentionally  made 
inexplica!)le — every  subordinate  clerk 
or  accountant  utterly  incompetent  or 
unwilling  to  explain  [tant  transac- 
tiona-^CMtatioii  in  one  quarter, 
equivocation  in  another — hardy  and 
stolid  ignorance  in  all.    He  should 
recollect  that  the  per«?(»ns  who  fill 
tlici^e   inferior   departments  of  the 
public  offices,  have  been  ennred  to. a 
system  of  mystification,  wedded  to 
forms  which  no- man,  not  even  them- 
selvefi,  fully  comprehend,  and  inva- 
rial)Iy  transactinj^  the  public  busio 
riess  as  if  they  were  the  masters,  and 
not  the  servants  of  ^ir  employers. 
Every  new  minister,  as  Mr.  Canning 
cxnerienced,  and  as  Lord  (io<l<  rich 
can  tell,  suffers  much   (»l)str uction 
from  these  buiall  functionaries.  But 
Lord  Grey,  we  trust,  will  not  fiUI 
into  the  errors  of  his  predecessors; 
but  the  only  way  to  avoid  this,  is  to 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  chambers 
of  Downing  Street  and  Whitehall,  of 
.Somerset  House  and  Pall  iMall,  and 
of  every  department  where  there  is  a 
remnant  of  the  «dd  leaven.    By  rid- 
dine;  himself  of  all  this  at  the  outset, 
hp  \v'\\[  get  ri'l  of  much  annoyance 
and  many  molestations,  of  which  it 
luas  never  yet  entered  into  Ae  heart 
of  any  man  bot  tile  first  miaisterof 
the  crown  to  conceive. 
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fiut  although  it  is  the  first  duty  of 
the  new  minister  to  (Icvho  some  re- 
medies for  the  existing  distress  among 
the  agricultural  labourers,  and  some 
dRcient'ineans  of  allaying  thote  dis- 
contents which  are  breaking  OQt  in 
overt  nct^  f)f  rebellion,  still  we  mnst 
be  plain  to  tell  him,  that  he  c  umot 
eradicate  the  troubles  of  thit  part  oi 
theUnitfd  K  i  ngdom ,  wiUioiit  fint  im» 
pnmng  the  condition  of  the  peMan« 
try  of  Ireland.    To  give  employment 
nnd  adequate  waffes  to  the  English  la- 
bourer, while  Ireland  can  send  her  rail- 
lion  of  pauperis  to  perform  the  labour 
of  our  paupers,  is  literally  impossible. 
It  is  monstrous  injustice  that  the  soil 
of  Kn^laiul  should  he  tnrxed  to  sup- 
port Irish  lahourrr«,  or,  which  if*  the 
same  thing,  to  sup})urt  those  claim-i 
ants  oil  obr  parish  fonds»  whom  these 
imli  drivft  out  of  employment— it  is 
monstrous  injustice,  we  say,  that  our 
laws  j»hould  he  a  hounty  in  favour  of 
tlie  Irish  landowner.    There  must  be 
poor  laws  in  Ireland,  or  there  must 
be  none  here.    There  is  no  reason 
■whatever,  now  that  Ireland  partici- 
pates in  all  our  political  rights  and 
commercial    advantagt^s,    why  she 
should  not  bear  the  .«anie  burthens, 
be  exposed  to  the  same  imposts,  and 
assimilated  with  ns  in  ber  costomSk 
stamps,  excise  and  pauper  establish- 
ments.   In  fact  the  rea<5on  aiirl  jus- 
tice of  Knghind  loudly  demami  this, 
and  Kari  Grey  will  not  do  his  duty  to 
Ilis  oaontr)%  if -be  hesitate  a  moment 
in  completing  such  assimilation.  If 
the  landowners  of  Ireland«w^re  com- 
pelled by  hw  t(y  maintain  the  pau- 
pers oa  their  estates,  we  slmuUl  have 
less  emigration  towards  England,  less 
money  spent  by  profligate  absenteM 
in  JHiris  and  Boulogne,  more  resident 
proprietors  in  tliiit  ffi  scried  island, 
more  exertion  made  to  [irocure  em- 
ployment,  and  more  money  expended 
upon  roads,  canals,  and  agricultural 


■ 

■ 


iraprovements.  Such  ameasure  would 
be  an  act  of  grace  and  merry — an  act 
of  charity  and  justice — to  the  Irish 
as  well  as  the  English  labourer.  It 
would  make  tlie  sun  shine  and  tha 
com  grew  on  many  a'dreary  waste. 
It  would  coin  ort-  the  dark  swamp  in- 
to a  trreeu  licid — make  industry  the 
handmaid  of  providence^— dissipate 
the  ignorance  that  degrades,  and  ani- 
mate the  bdustry  which  would  ren- 
der  independent  and  contented  the 
oppressed  and  demoralized  peasant  of 
Ireland.  It  would  be  a  light  from 
heaven  and  a  blessing  from  emth  at 
the  same  time.  It  would  be  a  shd* 
ter  from  penury,  and  a  death-blow  to 
idleness  and  superstition.  It  would 
he  the  great^ef^t  act  of  conservative 
policy  that  any  minister  ever  effected 
finr  tlie  benefit  of  his  couolry.  Ta. 
impvove  the  condition  and  tmnqnil* 
lise  the  teelings  of  the  English  labour- 
er, we  must  rttiM  prices  — to  improve 
and  pacify  Ireland,  we  must  mtro« 
duce  Poor  Laws,' 

If  neither  of  these  important  msa- 
sures  come  within  the  policy  of  Earl 
Grev.  in  whom  we  have  thr  ntm<ist 
contidence,  an<l  to  whose  conduct  we 
look  forward  with  the  deepest  anxiety, 
the  consequences,  we  wnture  to  pre- 
dict, wiU  be  fearloi.  Hie  sal^vatioar 
even  of  the  mcmafchf,  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  measure**  of  the  next  few 
vtari*.  An  honest  d*'tri  imruition  to 
lay  aside  all  prejudices,  and  govern 
more  by  the  dictates  of  cxperienee, 
than  by  the  rules  of  a  muddled  and 
fallacious  science,  will  enahlc  the  mi- 
nister to  estalili^h  the  land-marks, 
gain  the  contidence,  and  revive  the 
prosperity  of  his  country.  If,  how- 
ever, we  aife  still  to  be  governed  by 
the  blocliheads  who  call  themselves 
pf»litical  econom'st^:.  adieu  to  all  that 
we  most  value,  atui  tin-  last  days  of 
the  Cirey  admiiustratiou  wiii  be  worse 
tbanthrfint 
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86MB  PAftBACUM  Ut  tBM  .UWM  OV  JJI  UMiMU 

^  Aj— Mier!  1  have  h«d  those  «arthly  vhAom 
And  nobk  ■■ppailqin  hi  my  youtht 
To  make  my  own  the  mind  of  other  men. 
The  enlightener  of  uatioas}  and  to  rise 
I  kiwir  not  whither— it  ndgfat  be  to  JUL 
«      •      •      #  • 

My  thoughts  mistook  themselves. 
jwouMt  AIM  wsemon  ■v* 

JfiKfjftwidL   I  could  not  tame  mj  Mtnre  down ;  Itrfct 
Must  scr^e,  who  fain  would  sway— and  sn{>the  aad 
—And  watch  all  time — and  pry.  intp  all  pi*(3e — 
And  ba  a  Bfiag  lia— 4vlia  mnild  bacewa 
A  wlglily  Hiiag  amongst  the  mattti  and  nidi 


The 


tNTRODUCTORT  NOnCM. 


At  the  cbfloiaeiicement  of  last  spring, 
t  retmned  to  ay  native  home  in  a 
femotc  Irish  county,  after  an  absence 

of  several  years  ;  it  was  ray  first  long 
absence;  and  certainly  never  did  1 
experience  purer  happiness  than  at 
the  mbintot  I  again  fimnd  myself 
tinder  the  patcroid  roof,  sorraonded 
by  my  family,  and  looking  forth  upon 
the  scene  of  all  my  early  xecolfec* 

tiOQS. 

The  entire  week,  too,  that  followed, 
was  delightfol;  I  was  an  olqect  of 
admiration  to  many — of  solidtnde  to 

all.  My  rl{irr  rrlntivf?  wt-rc  satis- 
fied, that  ti!iii'  ti  ;Lvrl  Iiad  \'. TOUght 
a  wondrous  improvement  in  me ; — 
xuf  little  btolhers  and  sisters  regard* 
ed  me  as  a  perfect  hero. 

The  second  week  was  little  inferior 
to  its  predecessor.  I  had  much  to 
tell,  anti  everv  hoclv  sermfvl  proud  to 
listen ;  I  had  luucix  tu  hear,  and 
every  body  was  anxious  t6  relate. 

Tho  third  week  tripped  along  very 
lightly.  I  ascertained  how  many  of 
my  fricntis  A'tnr  rlciid — how  many 
married — how  many  siugle.  I  sighed 
forth  a  brief  valedictory  culogium 
a|>on  the  first— condoled  with  the 
second — congratulated  die  tiiiid.  I 
soaght  after  the  fair  foces  which*— 

"  Had  made 
The  ctacwlight  of  my  boyhood  :"— 

complimented  those  who  had  "bound 
th^  mselvpfi  in  matrimonial  ties,  with 
having  (Inni-*  well — ^those  who  re- 
mained yet  free,  with  having  done 
better.  )  flirted  equally  with  both. 

The  fourth  week  passed  mostmer- 
rity.   I  rode  abroad  to  morn  visits 


and  partake  of  hospitalities ;  and  my 
spirit  rejoiced  in  the  wild  sccdm 
amidst  which  it  bad  been  reared ;  I 

gazed  exrltinffly  upon  our  vu^t  lake^ 
—our  migiitv  rivers — om  5>lupendous 
mountains— our  glorious  ocean  ;  and 
I  revelled' m  the  breeze  that  swept 
ti^em  with  the  abandonment  of  one 
who,  in  dbtance,  in  sickness,  and  ia 
sorrow,  had  always  ant  ici  pated  health , 
strength^  and  rapture  from  its  em- 
brace. 

The  fifth  week  was  not  like  tha 

preceding,  replete  with  pleasmc;  I 
had  told  all  the  stories  touchinp  my 
adventures  in  foreign  parts,  which  1 
either  cared  to  tell  or  would  have 
haply  beea  mteUigibte  to  mj  aiidil-> 
ory*  I  had  heard  every  Dung  that 
was  woith  hearing-  I  began  to  sigh 
for  some  accustomed  pleasures  which 
were  n^t  within  my  reach.  There 
was  no  Itaiiuu  o|}era — no  goiree  i*m*- 
siMlt,  at  which  the  idolised  of  En- 
rope  charmed  the  breathless  mhu — 
no  com^iazione  in  which  distin- 
guished men  and  lovely  women  took 
a  part. 

I  ftrand  leisure  to  discover  specks 
in  many  things,  w^ch  before  appear- 
ed all  brilliancy. 

Tlie  wonH'n  were  not  the  fascinat- 
ing crriiiun  -^  in  whoso  society  the 
later  yi  ai.>  of  luy  iile  liad  glided  so 
deliciously  away.  They  had  not  tiie 
beauty  and  confiding  gentieness  of 
the  Englii^h  girl — the  grace  and  ta- 
lent of  the  Franc;aise — the  thoughtful  • 
tenderness  of  the  Italian — nor  the 
peerless  form  and  inexhaustible  ver- 
satility of  enchsntmeiit  which  bo 
pre-eminently  mark  the  Sptniaid. 
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Theo  they  were  never  hwii  mist's,  and 
DCYer,  oh!  never,  hicB  chaumeet*^ 
These  were  the  ladies.  Aa  for  the 
ftmale  peasantry,  they  were  coaiaa 
and  cold,  and  spoke  no  inteUigtble 
Inncniage  ;  so  that  ordinary  gallantry 
was  reduced  to  mere  hie  fit  hac  work. 

I  began  to  hnd  I  could  not  take 
mj  pleamva  at  home  as  I  icouU/'iti 
mina  own  ma."  I  was  complied  to 
enjoy  my  meerschaum  in  the  open 
air — sub  Jove  frigido — nor  could  the 
beauty  of  its  sculptured  bole,  where- 
on Leda  was  caressing  the  too  happy 
awan-rnor  the  splendour  of  its  tai- 
Belled  cherry-stidE  and  amber  tixNitii<* 
piece,  secure  it  an  undisputed  piaca 
even  in  my  own  bed-cliaiiiber. 

1  began  Lu  perceive  that  my  attri- 
buted perfection  snffered  by  oonti- 
niied  and-aiinnte  inspectkm.  Thoa 
my  knowledge  of  languages  was  ren- 
dered ^nmrv.'hnt  nporrvpbnl  hv  my 

*not  being  able  to  sustain  a  conver- 
sadon,  either  in  French  or  Italian, 
with  Miss  O'Driscoll,  forbad  laldj 
arrived  from  "  a  finishing  school"  m 
Dublin  ;  and  my  taste  in  music  was 
deemed  question n hi f«   from   inv  not 

.  having  been  suthciently  enraptured 
wilh  her  performance  of  th»  Batik 
"  9f  Prague;  or  her  execution  of  IH 
ianti  Palpiti; — my  ftme  iToT  vifadty 
and  a^reeahility  was  ranch  Impaired 

-by  my  deciiiiing  to  dance  jig::*,  eweii 
t{fier  supper  J — my  talent  was  some- 
flung  doubted  consequence  of  one 
of  my  aants  having  lost  three  six* 
pences  at  whist,  T  being  her  partner  ; 
• — my  courtesy  and  ?f>od  breedintr  fell 
in  the  general  esteem,  because  1  gave 
"  the  glorious  memorjf "  one  evening 
at  my  lather's  table*  m  the  presence 
of  a  liberal  Protestsnt  $  alftmi^  afteiw 

wards,  npon  lenrning  mv  transtrres- 
sion,  1  offered  bim  batisSactiun  in  any 
degree  he  jooight  fancy,  from  piiitols 
to  Mt-pieces my  religious  fervoor 
was  lated  ratber  low,  from  my  leflis^ 
ing  to  go  to  church  to  hear  one  of 
two  sermons  which  had  already  vexed 
my  ears  a  hundred  times,  the  rever- 
end preacher  having  been,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  unable  to  trust  bis  eyes 
or  memory  witb  a  new  discourse ; — 
my  orthodnxv  wns  rendcrod  suf'pi- 
cious,  liy  inv  puUiiif^  clfiwn  a  noto- 
rious blockhead  who  had  turned  po- 
pular preacbar,  and  wbo  fof«ed  an 
asgnment  on  me  arMb  tbe  pkiuA  view 
ef  proving  I  Has  little  better  than 
one  of  tbe  ungodly my  good  tem- 


per was  positively  put  amongst  the 
things  gone  by,  in  consequence  of  my 
having  given  my  little  brother  a  ktca 
iik  tbe  i&er-iiart,  for  breaking*  unce^ 
remonioualy*  upon  my  privacy;  — 
and,  finally,  my  moral  character  and 
the  reputation  of  a  waiting-woman* 
were  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  little 
urebms  wandering  from  tbe  recced  in 
his  complaint  against  my  ciuelty* 

The  sixth  week  was  once  more  de- 
lightful. I  went  abrnnd  in  search  of 
pleasure  aa  I  -wm  wont  to  do  in  my 
warm  youth,  and  sought  out  some 
old  oompamons  to  luom  I  knew 
borne  was  once  irksome*  and  migbt 
be  so  at  present. 

There  were  ten  of  us  schoolmates 
and  fellow  collegians,  who,  during 
our  vacations,  used  ttf  meet  of  nights 
at  an  humble  house  of  entertainment, 
rejoicing  in  the  title  of  the  sack  of 
water  and  civil  u*<as?e.  There  did  we 
steal  many  and  raany  a  joyous  hour 
from  the  vigilance  of  parents  and 
guatdians,  eating  oysters  or  lobster^ 
as  it  might  happen ;  drinking  potheen 
punch,  Find  pinyinp  spoil-five,  braB^, 
blind-hooky,  or  some  other  game  of 
card^  in  which  Hoyic  and  Horaa 
were  equally  un  respected. 

I  proposed  that  we  should  renew 
these  nodes  cctnaqne  deum  with  the 
accustomed  secrecy,  and  in  the  old 
quiet  way.  A  muster-roli  was  called  ; 
but,  alas !  all  did  nut  answer  to  their 
names.  Two  were  no  more;  each 
bad  died  gaDantly  after  his  own  fa- 
shion. Ono  was  shot  at  the  head  of 
his  company  in  the  attack  upon  a 
Burmese  stockade — the  other  broke 
his  neck  in  the  attempt  to  save  a  foK 
at  tbe  dose  of  a  nqUe  run»  by  riduig 
from  a  phmi^ed  fidd  at  a  five-foot 
wall.  Another  was  worse  than  dead  ; 
he  had  In  t  n  struck  evanirelicfil  ;  and 
in  his  rage  for  preaching  and  pruse.- 
lytlsnig  had  rendsred  bimself  the  peal 
and  firebrand  of  the  entire  eoonty. 
Another  (one  of  the  best  fellows  by 
the  bve  that  ever  brcath<>d,)  had  been 
seized  with  the  opposite  mama  ;  lie 
had  become  an  agitator,  knight-libe- 
rator, and  sn  forth,  and  swaMpad 
About  tbe  country  in  a  green  unifona^ 
and  made  speeches  to  brcrrhless  bog- 
trotters,  in  a  language  which  they 
could  not  understand.  There  was  yet 
another  absent  in  body,  bat  nut,  we 
flattered  ourselves,  in  spirit ;  he  waa 
an  M.  P.,  and  a  barrister  high  in  prac- 
tice at  tile  Sn^Mrbar?  ttRtrononivi 
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tuiti  osteemed  of  Brouglmm.  and  the 
hatc  ti  and  feared  of  Scarlett.  Five  still 
remaiacd ;  oi  these,  three  were  mar- 
ried ;  all  had  eiitcv?d  nptm  the  har- 
ness of  life,  and  all  seemed  to  have 
sufficiently  well  sck'cted  their  pur- 
suits, with  the  excejitifin  of  \Valter 
Blaiiey,  a  surpassing  singer  of  Bac- 
chanalian lyrics— a  feUow  of  infinite 
jest— the  very  prince  of  boon-corn^ 
panions — but  one  who  never  willingly* 
read  a  hundred  passes  of  any  volume  ; 
not,  however,  tl)nt  he  was  by  any 
means  an  babituai  iiiier,  for  I  remem- 
ber he  once  took  his  wateh  to  pieces, 
threw  the  component  parts  into  cun- 
Ibfiion — and  fin&lly  reunited  them 
himself  after  six  months  time,  durnia; 
which  he  laboured  at  the  rate  ol  six 
hours  a  day,  lie  was  now  a  lawyer. 
With  the  freedom  of  an  old  friend,  I 
questioned  him  touching  tlie  reasons 
that  swavcd  with  him  in  his  chfiir<« 
of  a  profession ;  tlif  v  were  unim- 
peachable* His  fauiiiy  was  enpiged 
in  a  Chancery-suit,  which  had  afiready 
lasted  ten  years,  and  was  likely  to  last 
ten  more  ;  during  the  which  period^ 
and  in  the  which  cause  he  was  sure 
to  belli  a  brief,  and  thereby  put  some 
fifty  pounds  a  year  into  his  pocket, 
'ivhich  would  otherwbe  find  its  way 
-elsewhere* 

•Well,  we  met ;  and  the  night  was 
one  of  those  rare  pa.s.->ages  of  bumun 
life  wherein  there  was  a  perfect  free- 
dom from  core.  All  the  kindlier  feel- 
ings of  our  nature  were  conjured  up ; 
all  the  sweets  of  the  pa^t  and  present 
fantastically  blended  to  minister  to 
our  delight.  We  rejoiced  tliut  our  in- 
fant friendship  was  uutired  aud  un- 
changed by  tip[ie,  while  we  revert-' 
ad  with  Uie  utmnat  gaiety  of  heart  to 
the  adventures  of  our  youth.  We  told 
of  boxin?  matches  and  barrings-out 
at  scliool,  aud  of  revelries,  loves,  aiid 
battles  at  the  Uoivereity.  We  n^sus- 
eitated  old  jokes ;  sayinir  ^«  on^ 
night  blew  up-the  venerable  pump  in 
Botany  Bay,*  tliereby  making;  old 
Trinity  rock  agam— how,  on  another 
occasion,  we  removed  all  the  lamps 
within  the  walls  from,  their  high 
idaoes.  and  ^cast  them  into  "  thai 


bourne  from  which  no  traveller  re- 
turns"— how,  when  one  of  us  was 
made  a  moderator,  he,  instead  of  ex- 
tracting money  ii>Mn  the  poekets  of 
uiUy  freshmen,  as  was  usual,  fined 
his  half  dozen  of  the  fellows  them- 
selves fur  various  infractions  of  the 
statutes  ;  as,  for  instance.  Doctor 
Jacky  Barrett,  V.P.,  for  convertiog 
his  stall  in  the  chapel  into  a  dbnni- 
tory;  Thomas  Phippa,  LL.D.,  for 
we;irinT  hoots;  J.  Sintr^r,  D.D.,  for 
keeping  a  horse  ;  CoddieWall,  D.D., 
for  keeping  singing- birds  ;  Jame» 
Kennedy,  F.T.C.D.,  the  unsrepie- 
senter  of  Homer,  for  strutting  una- 
cadcmically  through  the  courts  ;f  and 
finally,  the  Dv^.n  him«elf,  for  not  sett- 
ing that  the  skips  spi^ke  Latin. — 
Then,  apropos  to  deans,  we  remem- 
bered how  Wat  accounted  for  the  mi- 
raoie  of  his  not  being  called  out  for 
any  fine  at  corrections  the  fir-t  Tu- 
day  his  tutor,  Tom  Gamon,  held  the 
othce  of  Dean,  by  observing,  **  A«»r 
went  repuU  jipolL ,  "  and  bow,  when 
the  aforesaid  Tom  was  at  fettd  with 
the  the{itrical  observer  boys^mid  Jerry 
the  badgeman  yet  held  h(>r>^e=  at  tito 
collpgc-gate,  the  brats  useti  to  an- 
nouucv  a  popular  enicrtuiurueut,  un- 
der the  tiUe  of  ^  Tom  M  Dtoan.  aal 
Jerry  the  Badgeman  and  how, 
when  the  aforesaid  James'  Kennedy 
succeeded  to  Tom's  office,  he  passed 
an  edict,  excluding  oysters  aud  all 
Other  shell-^sh  what^ever  (rum  the 
University^  **  as  tending  to  encuurag^ 
the  Aphrodisiac  propensities  of  the 
students,"  together  witli  a  thousand 
other  tliines  of  the  like  nature. 

But  ail  pleasures  must  have  an  end 
as  a  begponiog,  so  at  leagdi  we 
parted— not,  however,  without  int 
agrei  in::  on  an  early  meeting. 

We  did  meet  again,  and  of  rnunif 
with  high-wrought  expectations  of 
enjoyment ;  they  were  disappointed  ; 
there  was  now  a  trail  of  eartfaliaem 
on  ■OB'  hilarity ;  we  had  aoooi  ex- 
hausted our  reminiscences,  axkl 
thenceforth  every  man  began  to  speak 
u|>ou  topics  personally  intetebttn^  io 
hmtself,  and  little  short  at  tiresome 
io  the  oom|Mmy#  Thedifcenti 


*  The  newest  and  bc^t  of  the  college  squares,  so  christened  on  Account  efhs ' 
ntdve  remoteness  from  somctliin!? — I  nt-vcr  co»h\  evactly  discover  v^hat. 

f  The  rvHMiu  wam  dnu  given  in  Laun,  "  ^uiu  iuceum  ad  tuUicam  pumpam  cmmjmni. 
It  k  bttt  fair  to  add,  the  rtveiend  gendeman  wis  hiaaelf  eeoieiooftof  due  i 
pcrfecrion  in  hia  gait ;  for  he  once  proclaimed  i|  hia  iuMBliOB  to  letfU  J 
of  takii\g  the  dasUcity  outo^bia  toss. 
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and  societies  in  which  we  had 
moved,  and  the  tliflcrcnt  objects  and 
pursuits  wo  had  in  tliose  vears  past 
ie&rued  to  chei  bh,  had  left  us  nosvm- 
IMiOiy  upon  abstract  matters ;  tfiere 
was  uo  neutral  ground  on  which 
our  sjiii  itu  could  disport ;  we  conse- 
quently laboured  to  be  morry,  and 
beinponly  clamorous,  got  prematurely 
4runk,  and  separated  without  speak- 
.ing  of  another  party.  No  one  ven- 
tured to  breathe,  though  probably 
nl!  had  felt  that  albeit  our  affection 
might  be  undiminished,  wo  could 
only  meet  in  happy  revelry  alter  the 
expiration  of  another  lustrum. 

The  seventh  week  came,  and  found 
me  a  per^^exed  and  melancholy  man ; 
spite  of  myself  1  was  pettinfr  involved 
in  family  disputes  and  ^county  poli- 
tics, and  I  ^va^  desperately  tmnuye, 
•deeply  disgusted  with  the  pettiness 
of  all  the  circumstances  by  which  I 
was  surrounded.  'J'hus  it  came  to 
.  p!i:5s,  iiiv  (lavs  dragi^ed  on  in  alterua- 
tious  ut'Iretl  uluess  and  mental  torpor. 
Had  I  existed  through  anothiar  week 
.alUr  the  same  ftahion,  misanthropy 
.or  hypochondriasis  was  inevitable! 
But  fortunately  the  arrival  of  the 
judges  of  assize  on  the  Saturday 
.threw  the  whole  county  into  cummu- 
.tion,  and  aasemUed  all  its  gentry 
.within  the  .narrow  precinets  of  the 
capital.  I  hate  crowds;  **  for  (as 
Lord  Bacon  so  beautifully  expresses 
it,)  a  crowd  is  not  compauy,  and 
facas  &re  but  a  gallery  of  pictures, 
and  talk  bat  a  tinkling  cymbal  where 
there,  is  no  Jove;"  hot  now  the  ex- 
cite^ment  was  above  ]vrice.  T  accord- 
ingly found  myself  seatt  fl  at  the  hos- 
pitable board  of  l^euderiueru  Park, 
with  some  twenty  other  gentlemen* 
and  the  two  ladies  of  the  house,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  assizes,  listening 
to  the  topics  usually  disc  ussed  at  such 
re-uni(jns — the  promise  of  the  crops 
—the  price  of  pi^ti — the  btate  of  the 
oountry-*-the  weight  of  the  calendar^ 
and  the  politics  of  the  contracts  for 
high  roads  ^nd  bridt^es. 

All  |)re-ent  were  known  to  me  but 
one,  and  him  1  had  never  seen  before; 
my  attention  was  strangely  attracted 
towards  him ;  so  it  would  have  been 
let  me  have  met  him  where  I  might ; 
but  here  it  was  especially,  from  his 
btjing  tiirowu  forth  into  such  i^troug 
relief  by  the  gruup  around. 

There  was  an  aristocratic  simpli> 
city  in  every  thing  about  him,  which 


could  not  fail  of  noti^.    He  w«l 

dressed  in  a  black  coat,  black  necker- 
.chief,  white  waistcoat,  and  white 
trowsers^  that  all  sat  upon  him  in 
their  perfect  plainness^  so  as  to  dis- 
play his  form  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  announce  to  the  experiraced  eye 
the  man  of  highest  fashion. 

lie  was  in  the  prime  of  iile  ;  the 
bluom  of  youth,  it  in  true,  had  passed 
away;  his  cheek  was  colourless,  save 
from  the  scorching  of  a  more  potent 
sun  than  shines  within  these  lati- 
tude'? ;  hut  time  had  impressed  no 
wriukie  on  liis  brow,  and  he  might 
accordingly  have  been  named  of  any 
age  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five. 
His  head  was  nobly  set  upon  his 
shoulders — hi^  fnrrlu  ad  fair — oh,  de- 
licati'ly  fair,  and  e.\quisitely  moulfled, 
termiuauug  in  eye-brows  dark,  lull, 
smooth,  and  far  asunder,  from  be- 
tween the  which  there  extended  a 
nose  perfectly  Phidiaq.  In  youth  his 
face  must  have  been  femininely  beau- 
tiful ;  the  features  were  so  perfect  in 
themselves,  so  harmoniously  drawn 
in  concert;  hut  now  thought,  and 
care,  and  passion,  had  wrought  on 
their  expression — making  it  str.nie- 
like,  cold,  very  cold,  not  inmi  tiie 
absence  of  feeling,,  but  from  pride. 
Still,  however,  it  was  one  of  those 
face^  which  artists  love  to  paint,  and 
ladies  love  to  lo«k  upon ;  for,  cast 
after  the  finest  Attic  model,  it  taxed 
not  the  flattery  of  the  pencd,  and 
haughty  and  something  stern  withal, 
it  could  only  inspire  woman  with  that 
passion  tinged  with  awe,  which  is  the 
purest,  the  faithfuUest,  And  the  fond- 
est of  which  her  nature  is  capable.  I 
could  scarcely  turn  my  eyes  away 
from  him.  I  felt  that,iiotwithstand. 
ing  hb  grace  and  betiuty,  there  was 
a  degree  of  repulsiveness  in  his  look 
.and  hearing,  which  could  not  but  be 
palling  to  the  million.  There  was 
that  complete  ease  and  self-possession 
in  every  tiling  he  said  and  did,  which 
the  vulgar  and  ignorant  imagine  can 
arise  only  from  the  consciousness  of 
superiority,  mental  and  conventional. 
And  then  I  &ucied,  and  could  nut 
shake  myself  fiwe  of  the  fimcy ,  thoo^ 
I  was  vexed  at  entertaining  it,  that 
there  was  something  ot  the  gladiator 
in  his  eye,  showinfT  if  he  had  cham- 
pioned human  fears,  and  harboured 
few  human  sympathies.  And  lastly, 
,thei:e  was .  an.  air  of  separafceness 
about  him,  proclaiming  to  tho^e 
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around,  thnt  thov^  vrifth  tkim#  lit 

was  not  of  tliem. 

*  I  asked  my  nei^boor,  Walter 
BlaMy,  who  he  was.  "  What!  that 
Bon  of  afeUownpthere?"  aMdWaetf 
*'  Oh!  thHt  !•  Sir  ficgittaJd  8t 

Senane." 

"  What  sort  of  fellow  is  he  V*  con- 
tinued I. 

''OhI  adeTUkhgoodfeUowmhis 
way,  but  not  exactly  that  sort  of  fel- 
low IM  borrow  money  to  drink  with," 
was  the  cliaracteristic  reply.  "  He 
is  a  worthy  of  seven  or  eight  thou- 
aanda  year ;  that  gives  half-a-dozra 
Iprand  entertBinmettti  m  the  ooane  of 
It,  but  except  OB  these  occasions,  no- 
body  efer  •  aeee  the  bead  of  his 
noggin." 

**  No ;  but  seriously  ?** 

"  Oh  ihcB»  aerioQily,  he  it  &  w3u^ 
Itf  and  a  gentleman,  and  the  only 
lK)ttest  papist  \  ever  knefw." 

"  Is  he  a  papist  ?" 

*•  He  says  he  is,  but  nobody  be- 
lieves him ;  for  he  eats  meat  on  a 
Mtey-o-eeehewB  the  SMM-hoiiae — 
and  abominates  the  cat- '  aai"  'and  aO 
iielonging  to  it." 

"  'Qad!  1  must  get  introdu^  to 
him.*' 

**  Do.  By  Jove !  yoall  ami  very 
well ;  for  he  ia  a  |Nirfez-«Mt  hkeyovr- 
self,  and  was  twice  as  long  away  from 

home." 

"  Indeed  ! — Why  the  deuce,  thetf, 
docs  he  live  here  V* 

Partly  to  ftdfll  his  daties  as  a 
landlord, — though,  by  the  bye,  he 

docH  not  take  murh  pride  out  of  his 
tcnanti\'  nrnv,  for  they  all  voted 
against  him  at  the  last  election, — and 
paxtly,  it  is  thought,  because  he  can- 
nothdpit"* 
"  How  is  that?" 

"  Oh,  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  con- 
ditions on  which  hi««  uncle,  old  Dick 
Senane,  left  him  the  e^^tate;  but  he 
makes  an  cscajpade  every  now  and 
then  in  his  yacht  to  France  or  Italy. 
Do  you  remember  the  undo?" 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  said  1;  "  and  a 
queer  feiiow  he  was." 

**  Why,  then,  I  can  teU  you.  That 
diap  there— -calmr  and  grave,  «m1 
stoical  as  be  looks — ^has  done  queerer 
liltngs  than  ever  the  uncle  did." 

**  But  not  in  the  ???ime  way  surely  ?** 

**  Oh,  no ;  quite  the  contrary.— 
Dick's  was  a  waywardness  of  the 
hsad— hii  nephew's  of  the  teft"  . 
•  Ucrsaottsbody  bitdceiavpattow 


CSttver^afiori,  and  there  was  an  end  of 
h.  Sir  Ilcgniaid  left  the  table  earlr. 
I  remained  for  half  an  hour  longer, 
in  compUanoe  with  Wat's  earnest  ci^ 
treaty  to  discuss  the  other  botHe) 
and  doubtless  the  Bonrdeatix  was  so* 
pcrexcellent. 

On  cnterinff  th'^  dm  wing-room,  I 
found  it  crowded  with  ladies  ea  yronde 
tmrn,  and  all  the  youth,  tammtilfn^ 
of  the  neighbonting  town.  Sir  Regi- 
nald was  seated  near  my  little  friend, 
Gerald ine  Fitr  jcrald,  talking  in  a  low 
but  very  animated  tone;  while  she 
seemed  to  be  listening  wiUi  her  whole 
soul.  Oh  1  it  was  qnite  endsnt  her 
heart  was  gone ;  for,  as  he  spoke,  she 
did  not  dare  to  raise  her  eyes  to  hint, 
but  there  was  a  ners'ous  motion  oi 
the  half-closed  eyelids,  which  shewed 
they  were  snAiasdwidi  a  pleaanve  so  • 
great  that  it  was  almost  pain.  I  ra- 
ther thought,  too,  that  ho  -w.-ore  the 
aspect  of  a  lover,  and  I  w^ls  at  first 
surprised  ;  for  Geraldinc  was  only  a 
pretty,  gentle,  delicate  ^irl,  possess- 
ing few  of  tiHooe  qnalities  which  es- 
cite  cnHinsiastic  admiration ;  but  I 
soon  recollect et?,  that,  in  middle  a^, 
the  huart  has  gencralJy  ceased  to  bo 
ambitious,  and  looks  only  for  affection 
and  repose.  We  Hwn,  aoeotding  ta 
our  great  philosopher,  seek  a  compa 
nion  in  a  wife,  and  certainly  it  is  a  sea- 
son at  which  hiost  men  need  one  ;  for 
time  or  change,  or  distance  or  deMh, 
have  m  great  part  severed  our  youth- 
ful ties,  and  i^icted  vs  with  *a  seoae 
of  loneliness— and  pleasure,  wooed 
and  won  in  every  form,  has  clayed 
us  with  possession,  and,  fading  .mto 
something  new,  has  become,  if  not 
wiadoBSp  aft  least  a  creation  equally 
cold  and  real.  The  mind,  OereAwe, 
can  no  more  be  duped  into  adora- 
tion of  its  own  phantasma.  The  salt 
[^lond,  iniiddening  through  our  vein*, 
uo  longer  falsities  our  vision  like  the 
laery  ointment*  making  us  see  every 
beauty  of  our  own  imaginaftiOB  In  a 
faultv,  or  frail,  or  worthies*',  or  false 
piece  of  humanity! — for  such,  alas  I 
are  almost  always  our  hrst  loves,  if 
-diey  have  not  beoi  known  ftom  di3d- 
hood!--aud  now  vi^  dream  not  of 
rapture  or  perfection,  but  long  only 
for  freedom  from  pain,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  that  which  lh  positively  bad. 

The  company  was  separated  into 
knoCSf  as  is  usual  before  tha  danot, 
and"  I  fluttered  along  the  various'par- 
taiMs  of  heasty«  lilos-ilic  busy  bae  af 
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Btory-  book  celebrity,  to  cather  some- 
thing useful  from  each  fair  flower.  In 
more  homely  language^  I  made  iaqui- 
riea  of  tbe  ladiea  abmit  tbe  object  of 
my  curiosity ;  and,  with  liiem,  I  found 
Sir  Reginald  was  universally  a  favour* 
ite.  All  concurred  in  praismghis  ge- 
nius, manners,  and  appearance,  and 
in  lamenting  the  melancholy  which 
opprewed  him,  and  which*-or  I  was 
much  mistaken — each  fair  dame  or 
dam«?el  would  have  bien  delighted  to 
assuage.  Now  this  struck  me  for  a 
moment  as  being  verv  strange;  but 
I  afterwards  found,  that  all  I  have 
marked  as,  for  the  most  party-  repul> 
sive  about  him  in  the  eye  of  man,  was 
subdued  into  a  kind  of  proud  humili- 
ty in  his  intercourse  with  women. 
And  then  he  possessed  uameuiid  fame, 
atkd  that  romantic  bravely  which,  la- 
dies Jove  so  well,  especially  when,  as 
by  him,  it  bad  been  frequently  dis- 
played on  their  account — to  win,  to 
justify,  or  to  secure  their  favours; 
•nd  oe  had  eloqaence  and  enthu- 
•usm ;  and.  above  all,  the  real  art  of 
raising  for  tbe  moment  the  mind  and 
feelings  of  her  with  whom  he  con- 
ver!5ed  to  a  level  with  his  own,  and  so 
creating  a  passion  for  himat  il,  in  gra- 
titude, as  it  were»  for  developing  pow- 
en  in  his  compaJiionB  of  which  they 
were  before  unconscious,  and  thus 
awakening  in  thorn  a  new  and  in- 
creased admiration  of  themselves. . 

Aiter  this  fashion  I  came  to  learn 
some  few  particolara  of  his  atory. 
They  were  such  as  exceedingly  to 
encrease  the  interest  that,  from  the 
first,  he  excited  m  my  mind.  He 
had,  it  appeared,  left  home  in  his 

voath,  (I  waa.then  at  school  in  Eug- 
nadj  and  he  had  left  it  In  conse- 

qnencc  of  some  unfortunate  circum- 
stances whi(  h  wil!  f)e  found  detailed 
hereafter  by  a  worLiiier  hand.  He 
remained  ten  years  abroad,  which, 
to  my  fair  informants,  was  nearly  a 
blank.  There  were  scmie  vague  allu- 
sions to  loves  and  misfortune*,  and 
bloodshed,  and  so  forth;  but  there 
waa  aLarcely  even  a  scene  assigned 
to  them.   The  fact  was,  they  knew^ 
he  had  vi>ite(]  many  countries,  and 
resided  for  \on^  in  Spain  ;  but  how, 
or  in  what  pursuits  he  had  spent  his. 
time,   none  knew ;    and  being  one , 
of  the  least,  communicative  persons 
breathing,  all  hofl  long  since  ceased . 
to  hope  for  any  eKplanatipn  from 
himself.  This  was  the  more  provok- ' 
vuL.  II.  :«o.  ai. 


ing.  to  the  mahy,  because  it  was  a 
matter  of  wonderment  how  he  had 
been  enabled  to  support  existence 
during  the  greater  portion  of  his  ab- 
sence; for  he  had  followed  no  profes- 
sion, and  while  he  was  yet  ainty. 
his  father  died,  leavinp:  an  accumu- 
lated amount  of  debt  nearly  equal  in 
value  to  the  family  estate.  I  rue  it 
was  not  incumbent  on  Sir  R^na^ 
to  pay  these  debts,  but  having  loved 
his  father  vcrv"  (harh,  lie  would 
suffer  no  reproacli  to  rest  upon  his 
memory ;  and  accordingly  had  the 
property  at  once  put  up  for  sale. 
The  purchaser,  strange  to  say.  was 
his  own  uncle — his  father's  elder 
brother,  who  had  been  absent  for 
thirty  years,  and  repijitcd  dead. 
Now  this  pricked  my  curiosity  in 
the  most  lively  manner;  for,  in  my 
boyhood.  >  I  knew  the  old^entleman 
well,  and  he  was  then  considered  the 
greatest  oddity  in  a  place  vfrv  fer- 
tile in  sucli  commodities.  Fiom  the 
sorry  plight  in  which  he  had  left  the 
countiy,  he  had  dropped  the  hono- 
rary prefix  to  his  name,  arid  from 
pique  to  his  family  he  would  never 
resume  it.  So  tliat  to  the  hist  he 
inbibted  on  being  called  Mr.  Senanc ; 
in  which|  when  pjresent.  he  was 
ways  indnlged';  but  in  his  absence, 
he  Wtis  faj-  more  frcqucnth-  alluded 
to  under  the  souhriquf^t  of  Trinco- 
malee — conferred  in  consideration  of 
some  long  stories  he  loved  to  tell, 
and  which  referred  Jto  this  Indian 
city  for  their  localities.  His  outer 
man  was  not  less  singular,  than  I 
have  hinted,  was  the  constitution  of 
bib  mind.  He  was  little  mure  tlian 
five  fbet  high,  with  a  hiige  head  and 
an  immense  trunk,  supported  by 
limbs  utterly  shai)eless,  one  might 
almost  say  fleshless,  for  they  decid- 
edly exhibited  UtUe  more  bulk  than 
the  extremities  of  a  skeleton.  The. 
face  was  precisely  of  that  order.* 
which  the  popular  superstition  attri- 
butes to  elves  or  fi\iries — flat  and 
l)ony,  with  all  the  features  latitudi- 
nal ly  exaggerated  into  ugliness — 
great  round  eyes,  protruding  from 
their  sockets — vast  mouth,  and  ter- 
ribly distended  int-itrlls.  Ilovr  the 
descendant  of  a  family,  remaikable 
for  beauty,  came  to  wear  such  fea- 
tures, it  18  diffienlt  to  conceive,  un- 
less some  elfish  gallant  had  become - 
enamoured  of  his  nH)thf  r.  Rut  so  it 
was  not;  for  an  old  bcggarman  ihho 
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could  lay  claim  to  precisely  the  .same 
Torm  and  phpiognomT,  used  w  pe- 
rambulate the  streetH  of  the  county 
town,  stimulating  the  charity  of  the 
inhabitants  in  summer,  by  the  eja- 
'culation — **  GodAlmiyhtij/put  iiitUo 
mrme  Ckriiiim'9  heart  to  yire  me  aUi 
to  aate  or  a  hapenny  to  buy  it.  I  pray 
the  Lord  Gndr — an<i  in  winter,  with 
— **  God  Almighty,  j)ut  it  into  some 
Christian's  heart  to  give  me  a  ha* 
penny  to  buy  a  dkudeen  tf  a  pipe; 
far,  God  knoM/9,  Vm  couU?*  And  he 
'was  the  innoront  cause  of  poor  Hir  k 
Senanc's  deformity.  Lady  St.  He- 
nane,  or,  to  give  her  her  local  title, 
the  Madam,  irwt  one  day  seated  in 
"her  carriage  at  the  door  of  ft  haber- 
dasher's shop  in  the  town,  viewing 
some  merchandize,  when  the  fright- 
ful form  of  Shaneen  Dim  obtruded 
itself  through  the  open  door  of  the 
carriage^  and  begged  for  charity  in 
lui  nsoal  broken  and  terribly  dis- 
cordant accents.  The  lady  shrieked, 
and  clasped  her  hands  over  her  eyes, 
to  shut  out  the  horrible  vision — but 
without  avail.  She  was  at  the  time 
Ar  gone  in  pregnancy,  and  terror 
brought  on  premature  labour,  which 
was  difficult  to  the  ntmn?t  peril  of 
her  life.  She,  however,  survived  it ; 
and  in  the  first  moment  of  returning 
sensation,  demanded  to  see  her  child. 
Fear  that  any  opposition  might  oc- 
casion a  fatal  excitement,  indnred 
the  attendants  rclurtantly  to  c<aiii)ly 
with  her  commands.  She  fainted 
flie  instant  'she  recognised  the  fu- 
tures, and  fit  folloi;^  fit»  with  a 
violence  and  rapidity  of  succession, 
which  seemed  to  forbid  all  hope  of 
her  recovery.  Youth,  and  a  good 
constitution,  notwithstanding  pre- 
vailed ;  hot  she  was  unable  to  leave 
her  bed  for  months ;  and  though  she 
lingered  on  many  years  after,  in  va- 
I'iable  health,  and  bore  another  son. 
She  never  recovered  the  shock  of  that 
iOness,  nor  could  she  ever  endure  to 
look  upon  that  child.  He,  poor  ur- 
chin, was  first  sent  to  nurse  in  the 
nionntnin,  nnd  then  transferred  to  a 
boarding  scliool  in  the  town,  where 
he  was  so  utterly  neglected  of  his 
fttmily,  that  the  mistress  was  even 
itaffiered  to  rear  him  in  her  own  reli- 
gious  pcrsTin^ion ;  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened, that  while  his  brothers  pro- 
fessed the  uident  faith,  for  which 
his  ancestoia^had  fought  and  Med  ht 
the  Holy  Land,  he  was  taught  to  be> 


[Dec 

Iteve  that  popery  and  i|l4alatry.were 

'correlative  terms,  and,  consequently, 
that  there  was  no  salvation  for  the 

papist. 

At  length  his  mother  died,  auii  he 
was  broudit  home  at  the  commence- 
'ment  of  ULt  following  vacation .  H  ere, 
as  he  was  one  day  playing  with  liis 
brothers  in  the  stable-\ard,  an  acci- 
dent occurred,  which  for  ever  alica- 
ated  the  little  regard  that  might  have 
been  entertained  for  him  by  his  fiu 
mily.  The  boys  were  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  and  engaged  in 
shonting  at  a  mark  affixed  to  the 
pump. 

Reginald,  the  eldest,  (there  were 
three  ui  all,)  upon  some  occasion  ran 

np  to  arrange  the  mark,  and  while 
his  hand  was  yet  on  it,  Richard  let 
fly  his  arrow,  whether  maliciously 
or  not,  heaven  only  knows ! 

llie  arrow  lodged  in  his  brother^s 
hand,  and  made  a  small  puncture  in 
the  fleshy  part  near  the  thumb.  The 
boys  concealed  the  accident  ;  firstly, 
because  the  wound  did  not  appear  to 
them  of  any  consequence,  there  hav- 
ing scarcely  been  a  drop  of  blood; 
and,  secondly,  because  thcv  knew 
poor  Richard  had  little  mercy  to  ex- 
pect, if  it  was  discovered  by  his 
father. 

It  was,  however,  &ta] ;  the  hand 

swelled  —  festered  —  mortified  j  and 
before  the  end  of  the  fourth  day,  the 
eldest  and  favourite  child  of  the 
mily  was  no  more. 

Richard  was  forthwith  sent  awiy 
from  Inchicronan  House,  withoot  a 
word  of  reproach ;  but  it  was  not 
intended  that  he  ever  should  return. 
He  was  boarded  at  a  grammar- 
school  in  Cork,  where  he  passed  se- 
veral vTretched  years,  for  his  misfor- 
tune was  per|>etually  kept  before  hsoi 
by  the  malice  or  dislike  of  his  com- 
panions. "  Hal  fairy-face  thai  ktiU 
etl  his  brother/*  rung  in  his  ears  on 
the  occasion  of  every  triHtng  contra- 
diction, or  school-boy  squabble.  So 
that  when  he  reached  his  eighteenth 
year,  hv  resolved  to  leave  his  rr.ii!i- 
try  and  seek  tranquillity  in  some 
distant  realm  where  his  name  and 
his  misfortunes  were  alike  unknown- 
'  There  was  only  one  being  in  the 
world  w)l()  loved  him,  and  that  was 
theold  schoolmistre«s  by  Avhomhehad 
been  reared.  She  alone  therefore  was 
made  acquahifted  wltii  Ids  intention, 
■nd  she  it  was  that  supplied  him 
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^itii  the  means  of  putting  it  in  exe* 

ciition. 

Through  the  interest  of  a  relative 
of  In  IT.  v,-}io  had   nnmssetl  a  for- 
tune m  the  India  company's  service, 
filed  settled  m  London,  he 


waA 

taooeeM  in  getthtg  out  to  India, 
•where  it  was  supposed  he  died,  hav- 
ing  caught  the  marah.fever  shortly 

after  landing. 

On  the  contrary,  he  lived  and  pros- 
pered ;  and  had  returned  to  England 

^itli' i  ni  nu'nse  wealth,andheen  already 

in  I  iidon  tor  some  tirno,  when  the 
Camiiy  estate  was  advertised  for  sale. 
He  at  once  concluded  the  purchase 
with  the  agent  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but 
would  neitiier  see  nor  hoM  any  com- 
munication whatsoever  with  his  ne- 
phew. "  He  would  never,"  he  ^aid. 
**  have  disturbed  the  vouiiLr  man  in 
Itm  possession  of  the  property,  had  he 
thought  proper  to  retain  it»  though 
of  right  all  belonged  to  him;  and 
even  now,  he  felt  happy  in  paying 
the  full  value  for  it;  but  he  never 
could  be  brought  to  forget  the  treat- 
ment he  had  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  his  family." 

Soon  after  he  returned  home,  and 
"was  welcomed  as  the  rich  are  always 
welcoroed.  Bnt  lie  at  lirst  declined 
all  the  proffered  hospitalities.  After- 

.wards^  however^  he  relaxed  some- 
thing in  this  respect — made  morning 
visits  and  went  to  evening  parties, 
but  would  accept  no  dinner  invita- 
tion, lest  he  might  be  expected  to 
malce  a  return. 

Neither  would  he  live  in  the  &- 
mtly  mansion,  considering  that  that 
would  he  attended  with  too  much  ex- 
pense, and  declarintj  it  was  too  large 
and  solitary  for  a  single  man.  No ; 
he  took  a  small  house  in  the  county- 
town,  and  announced  his  intention 
of  selecting  a  wife  firom  the  fair  vir- 
frinitie^s  of  the  place,  and  leading  hcr 
in  triunijjh  to  Inchicronan. 

Maiiy  an  uufortunate  girl  was  in 
consequence  compelled  to  look  pleased 

"with  Dick's  grote.^que  and  antiquated 
attentions;  hut  all  in  vain,  for  he 
was  a-j  fickle,  though  not  so  licen- 
tious, as  a  Don  Giovanni,  and  years 
loUed  00,  still,  finding  him  abachelor. 
'  Meantime  his  occupations  and 

'  amusements  proceeded  in  one  unva- 
ryinsT  round.  He  kept  a  noble  stud, 
(thoujrh  he  seldom  crossed  a  horse, 
and  was  invariably  maltreated  by  the 

^animal  ui  aone  way  or  other  when 


he  did,)  and  he  used  to  sit  m  an  attic 

window,  where  he  had  fixed  his 
studv,  and  watch  tlie  horses  as  thev 
were  led  out  to  exercise  by  his  crrnoms. 

Again,  he  had  a  large  collection  of 
eoata  of  aU  datea  and  shades  of 
colour,  (though  he  never  exhibited 
any  thing  but  a  pepper-and-salt  co- 
lonrcfl  pinp-le-brcasted  jacket  on  his 
proper  }n  r<rin,)  and  these  he  used  to 
take  especial  pleasure  in  examining, 
and  foldhag,  and  turning  over  m 
divers  ways. 

Then  he  used  to  dabble  in  chemis- 
trv',  or  as  the  superstitious  and 
uncharitable  declared,  in  alchemy, 
spending  whole  days  amidst  furnaces, 
retorts,  and  blow-pipes. 

And  then  he  used  to  lounge  about 
the  streets  and  into  the  news-room, 
and  join  some  of  the  various  groups 
of  idlers — briefless  barristers — pa- 
tientless  physicians^Hinfrocked  par- 
sons— ^half-pay  officers^— e^  hoe  gtwu 
omne — in  which,  from  the  cheapness 
of  provisions,  the  town  abounds  ;  and 
while  they  were  secretly  laughing  at 
his  every  look  and  gesture,  indulge 
them  withthread-bare  jokes  and  thou* 
sand  times  told  stories  of  Trinooma- 
lee. 

Now  in  these  companies  he  never 
failed  to  hint  obscurely  at  his  admi- 
ration of  the  reigning  belle  of  the 
county,  whoever  slic  might  be,  and, 
at  his  own  determination  to  alter  his 
condition,  whereof,  thonr-h ,  T>M'li(  ve, 
he  never  had  any  serious  intenlion  ; 
for  it  was  observed,  that  whenever 
parental  authority  hiad  nearly  forced 
any  of  his  flirtations  to  a  consumma- . 
tion,  he  invariably  shyed  off,  and,  in 
the  language  of  the  prize- rins:,  never 
could  be  brought  to  the  scratch  again. 

Now  tiiis  liiquently  observed,  gave 
rise  to  an  itt-mtured  opinion  which 
prevailed  pretty  widely — and  to  the 
effect  that  Dick  misdoubted  his  capa- 
bility of  administering  what  the  apos- 
tle i'aul  deiiomiuates  "  the  due  be- 
nevolence.'' It  might  have  been  so ; 
but  candour  would  acknowledge,  that 
throwinc:  such  a  deficiency  aside, 
there  weie  other  reasons  siifnriently 
cogent  to  prevent  his  marrying; 
while  it  must  be  at  the  same  thne 
confessnl,  that  the  belief  gained  some 
colour  from  the  delight  w^herewith  he 
was  wont  to  dilate  upon  "  love  pla- 
tonic,"  nnd  upon  the  hricht^  irania- 
culule,  unmixed,  disinterested,  and 
pure  aflbction  of  the  young  lady  who 
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eloped  from  Limerick  with  Tanducci, 
a  person  of  g;rcat  celebrity  in  his  day. 

Once,  however,  in  spite  of  doubts 
and  difficulties,  Dick  was  all  but  cap- 
tured; this  made  a  most  important 
era  in  his  exifltence. 

He  had  proceeded  happily  with 
a  young  lady  of  a  neighhourijig  vil- 
lage^ that  he  was  in  the  haba  u(  ieml- 
ing  his  horses  to  her  brotber — (a 
common  rvte  of  his  by  the  bye) — had 
dined  several  times  at  her  father's 
table,  and,  in  fine,  agreed  to  sleep 
at  his  house  one  rainy  night. 

**  But  morn,  and  with  it  cool  reilection. 

He  arose  very  little  after  the  "  di- 
vine dawn/*  and,  utterly  terrified  at 
his  own  success,  he  abstracted  his 
liorse  from  the  stable,  saddled  htm 
himself,  and  rode  away  like  the 
false  knight  in  llu'  balhul.  Nor  (!id 
he  stop  in  the  town  ;  no,  by  George, 
as  he  would  say  himself,  he  never 
piojled  bridle  tiU  he  found  himself 
within  the  demesne  walls  of  Incbi- 
cronan.  There  he  remained  lost  to 
the  world  for  upwards  of  a  month  ; 
and  there  he  fixed  liii  btaff  during 
the  remainder  of  his  mortal  pilgri- 
mage. 

Abating  some  aistomary  enjoy- 
ments,  his  day^  glided  away  much  as 
usual.    His  stud,  biii  wardrobe,  and 
his  laboratory  were  kept  up  on  the 
same  grand  scale  as  before,  and  he 
bad  now,  in  addition  to  bis  other  oc- 
cupations, taken  upon  himself  the 
management  of  hia  demesne,  which 
was  the  most  beautiful  and  extensive 
in  the  county.    The  chaiactcr  of  his 
.  administration,  however*  was  ratber 
singular ;  he  would  neidicr  suffer  any 
OTir  fif  the  hea.st8,norany  portionof  the 
pro(}uce  of  the  land  to  be  sokl.  He 
kept  horses  in  paddocks  till  they  died 
of  old  age,  having  been  for  yean  un- 
conscious of  any  riders,  except  tbe 
whiteboys,  who  were  occauonally 
obliging  enouach  to  exercise  them  in 
their  niithii^ht  forays;  anil  he  had 
huHocks  in  ^taiU,  and  bheep  in  tur. 
nip -fields,  till  tbey  severally  died  of 
fat ;  and  be  had  pigs  in  marshes  till 
'  tbcy  ran  niad  witli  re])letion. 

And  tlieii  his  corn  was  kept  in 
barns,  and  his  potatos  in  l)ed8  till  the 
vital  priucipleonce  more  waxed  strong 
within  them,  and  they  grew  again : 
and.  to  complete  the  cSalogue,  be 
had  his  hay  arranged  in  venerable 


reeks,  that  towered  in  dusky  ernndeur 
for  many  a  year,  and,  at  length,  like 
the  Israelitish  prophet,  disappeared 
frmn  eardi  in  a  blaze  of  fire.  The 
same  abhorrence  too,  of  all  cbauj^ 
of  condition  had,  in  like  manner,  ex- 
tended itself  to  his  proper  person ; 
he  never  undertook  another  matri- 
monial adventure. 

Accordingly,  when  be  aeeertuned 
that  he  was  in  all  probability  booked 
for  an  early  journey  to  the  shades,  and 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  chance 
of  a  ciiiid's  springing  irum  his  loins, 
be  bethought  nim  of  his  nephew,  and* 
ailer  much  negociation,  succeeded  in 
inducing  him  to  return,  which  he  did 
a  few  days  before  the  uncle's  death. 

A  private  conterence  of  very  long 
duration  took  place  between  diem, 
and  the  whole  property  was  be- 
queathed to  the  nephew,  upon  certain 
conditions,  which  never  clearly  tran- 
sjiired;  and  which  each  narrator  fa- 
shioned alter  a  manner  of  his  own. 

And  inow  great  joy  prevdled  tbe 
whole  county  at  tbe  accession  of  Sir 
Reginald  to  the  neglected  title  and 
estates  of  his  ancestors.  For  a  time 
his  popularity  was  excessive,  but  be- 
fore the  end  of  tlie  hrbt  year  the  tide 
of  opinion  which  set  so  strongly  in 
his  favour,  ehlied  as  rapidly,  and  left 
him  in  wtll-nipih  the  same  loiieliness 
of  heart  in  which  he  hud  returned. 

This  can  be  easilv  uuder&tood ;  he 
was  feared  and  disliked  by  the  zealots 
of  all  parties  in  politics  and  religioii, 
and  stron^y  loved  of  none.  From  a 
desire  to  preserve  the  peace  amongst 
his  tenantry,  he  was  forced  into  hos- 
tiiities  wiLii  Lhc  tv^o  classes,  who, 
from  tbe  most  sordid  motives*  con- 
trive to  keep  Ireland  in  a  perpetual 
ferrnent.  I  mean  the  catholic  ai:ita- 
tors  and  the  evangelical  missionaries, 
than  whom  greater  curses  were  never 
yet  inflicted  on  an  tmfortunate  coun- 
try. 

To  tbis  deecription  there  are  of 
course  exceptions  in  the  persons  of 
some  who  do  mi-chief  under  the  con- 
scientious excitemeat  of  an  ili-direct- 
ed  patriotism,  or  a  misguided  zeal ; 
but  in  both  parties  sudi  men  exist  in 
very  small  number. 

Sir  Reginald,  I  ^^aid,  was  opposed 
to  both  ;  he  did  his  duty  as  a  magis- 
trate with  stem  determination,  and 
with  a  sovereign  contempt  for  that 
spurious  popidarity  wbidi  of  late 
years  is  courted  by  too  many  timorous 
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or  unreflecting  gentlemen.  In  proof 
of  this,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to 

cite  two  instances,  flp  had  one  of 
his  own  servants  tr  ansported  for  join- 
ing in  some  uutrsige  on  the  property 
of  an  Orangeman,  and  he  actually 
caused  a  methodist  preacher,  who 
rrratcd  a  di.stiiil)aiice  in  the  villa£rp  of 
inthicronan,  to  be  put  in  the  stocks, 
where  he  remained  for  several  hours 
■Inging  "  O,  be  joyful,"  and  divers 
other  psalms,  to  the  infinite  merri- 
ment of  the  people. 

This  act  earned  him  nTnonG:?t  **  the 
cl^ct,"  the  re|)utatiou  of  a  cruel  per- 
secutor and  blood-thirsty  tyrant ;  but 
he  cared  little,  for  he  held  the  whole 
tribe  in  ntter  contem))t  and  aversion ; 
nbt  frmn  bipntry,  for  he  was  in- 
different to  religious  forms,  but  be- 
cause he  considered  that  they,  with- 
out addressing  one  noble  or  generous 
incentive  to  the  human  heart,  sought 
to  scatter  a  cold  superstition  sjul 
a  restless  and  unsocial  hypocrisy 
throughout  the  land. 

He  consequently  mixed  little  in  the 
society  which  his  county  afforded; 
but  led  at  once  a  splendid  and  soli- 
tary life.  His  establishment  at  In- 
chicronan  House  was  kept  up  on  a 
scale  of  positive  nrngiiiticence  ;  his 
cook  was  a  first-rate  artiste ;  his 
table  glowed  with  every  luxury  ;  his 
cellars  contained  the  choicest  wines ; 
his  dogs  and  horses  were  of  ihv  f)(.-t 
and  most  heantifiil  hrceds  ;  his  library 
would  have  done  honour  to  a  crowned 
head ;  but,  according  to  the  parable 
of  Pythagoras,  he  was  preying  upon 
his  own  heart.  His  hours  were  for 
the  most  part  passed  either  among^it 
his  hooks,  or  in  unattended  rambles  or 
excursions  ;  he  seldom  &aw  a  human 
being  except  the  members  of  his  own 
household,  and  witli  these  he  hardly 
exchanficd  words.  He  had  no  friend  ; 
such,  however,  1  became  to  him  be- 
fore long ;  a  true  friend,  as  described 
by  my  Lord  Bacon,  "  to  whom  you 
may  impart  griefs,  joys,  fears,  hopes. 


suspicions,  counsels,  and  whatsoever 

licth  on  the  heart  to  oppress  it,  in  a 
kind  of  civil  shrift  or  confo»sif)n." 
A  secret  sympathy  drew  us  together; 
like  him  1  had  many  mispeat  hours 
to  lament ;  and  in  my  bosom,  as  in 
his,  the  spirit  of  ambition  was  ex- 
tinct. !  ]iad  abandoned  my  profes- 
sion^ in  \\  Inch  I  considered  the  re- 
wards unworthy  the  toil  and  trouble, 
and  sacrifice  of  feeling  and  indepen- 
dence, and  determined  to.  content 
myself  with  an  obscure  condition,  and . 
ray  patrimonial  pittance.  Amongst 
those  who  loved  me,  this  gave  rise  to 
much  repmmg,  especially  when  they 
saw  my  contemporaries  (whom  in  the 
race  for  honours  at  school  and  college 
T  had  left  far  behind.)  now  raising 
themselves  to  rank  and  fortune  ;  and 
the  many,  in  speaking  of  me,  were 
wont  to  shake  their  heads,  while  they 
alluded  to  me  as  a  melancholy  exam- 
ple of  the  uselessness  of  talent  and 
education,  without  common  sense. 
But  Sir  Ketrinald  could  appreciate  my 
motives,  va\ii  thought  the  better  of 
me  for  that  which  had  given  me  theap- 
pearance  of  folly  in  the  eyes  of  othets. 
Before  the  end  of  the  week  we  were  ac- 
quainted. I  accompanied  him  home, 
and  from  that  hour  to  the  day  of  his 
death  we  were  well-nigh  inseparable. 
He  spoke  to  me  with  the  utmost 
freedom  of  all  things  relating  to  him- 
^cir  nnd  bequeathed  to  my  care  a 
memoir  of  hi'^  life,  from  his  childhood 
up  to  the  period  of  his  return  to  Ire- 
land. It  bore  the  ^e  and  motto  1 
have  given  it.  He  wished  it  to  be 
published  ;  but  referred  the  time  and 
manner  to  my  discretion.  T  am  now 
at  liberty  to  fulfil' hfs  desires.  I  pro- 
pose, however,  to  preface  the  evtntful 
passages  he  has  himself  detailed,  with 
a  brief  notice  of  Uie  happy  months  I 
spent  in  his  company,  and  some  ac- 
count of  his  fleath,  which  wa^  sud- 
den and  vioieut,  and  accompanied 
with  circumstances  of  inuch  sorrow. 
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THB  WXLLINOTON.  ADMIKISTftATIOll  DIFVNCT. 


The  Duke  of  "WeliinLtnn  has  fallen 
from  the  throne  of  Dawning  Street, 
toad  Earl  Grey  reigns  in  his  rtead.* 
To  fSttme  who  had  observed  tile  pre- 
carious tenure  of  his  Grace's  power, 
during  the  last  session,  and  had  mark- 
ed not  only  the  results  of  the  elec- 
tion, but  the  tone  and  feeling  which 
prersiled  tbtmifihoat  eU  pairtt  of  the 
country,  -where  public  opinion  had  a 
chance  of  beinij:  heard,  the  over- 
throw of  the  Duke  was  a  matter  of 
the  highest  probability ;  his  conduct 
floon  uie  commencem^t  of  the  pre- 
sent session,  savoured  to  strong  of 
^e  insanity  which  he  had  himself 
Jfomicrly  picdicted  would  characte- 


rize the  acts  of  his  premieratup,  as 
to  render  it  inevitable. 

It  b  a  common  obaemftioo  of  aH 
historians,  who  have  to  atigmatise 
the  conclusion  of  the  career  of  kings 
or  statesmen,  that  its  coromenccmt'nt 
was  popular  and  ausj>ici(>u.s.  'lliis 
ma^'  boutetimes  be  attributed  to  a  rhe- 
toncal  fancy  t  sometimes  may  haiva  its 
ibnndatlon  in  that  feeling  of  our  na- 
trrc.  v.  hich  leada  us  to  si  ek  for  some- 
thiiig  to  rcilrrni  in  the  character  of 
those  whom  we  iuui»t  condemn; 
sometimes,  however,  it  is  true.  In 
the  case  of  die  Duke  of  Weliington, 
no  administration  ever  came  to  the 
helm  of  stata»  with  ao  many  imdia- 


'  *  At  As  nMmory  c^mSaistyrs  paases  away  with  great  rapidity,  it  may  be  cxm\ 
ftr  Hhose  who  may  heresfter  nsd  these  pfss,  to  set  down  the  past  sod  piufwt  mlnlsllj 
hi  a  noes.  At  the  tfaas  w  write,  we  are  not  sfiainof  awaesf  Che  new  appointinents. 

Ptnt  Lord  ef  Ike  IVtunqf     •   .  Dake  oTWelliagton  Rari  Orey 

Lord  C/ut»rf{lor  Lord  Lyndhiiiit  I^ord  Brougliara 

President  nf  (Its  CotmtU     •    .    .  Earl  Bathtir»t  Marqiiis  of  I^wdswaS 

Lf^d  Privy  Seal  Eari  ot  Rastslyn  Lord  Durfaam 

Smrrciarics  S        DepQrtmmt   .  Sir  Rokert  Peel  Uord  VisomBtt  Mdboame 

for  the    ^  ^  f"'^'}'^'    •   .   .    .  Earl  of  Aberde«si  Loid  PabiMntoa 

^     ^*     (  Colofiial    .    .    .    .Sir  George  Mumy  Viscount  (Io;?enrh 

ChaactUor  qf  the  Exchequer    .    .  Mr.  Goulburo  Lord  V  ucouiti  Aithoipe 

FMtttHtftheAMraiU^  •   .  Lord  M^viUe  Sir  James  Graham 
Vastrr  of  the  Mint,  and  Pr$Mmt 

9f  the  Board  of  Trade    .    .    .  l^Ir.  lU  rn'cfl  Lord  Auckland 

Prtmdtnt  of  tin-  Hoard  (4  Control,  Lord  EUenboroai^  C.  Grant 

Gbaeattor  of  Duchy  of  imetuttr.  Mr.  Asbmhntt  Lord  Hollaiid 

Cabinet  Minister  uitluntt  Office    .  Karl  of  Carlisle 

Master'  Geiiernl  of  the  Ordnance  .  Visooont  Loresford  fir  W>  QoniOQ 

Secretarg  mt  Wear  Lord  F.  L.  (iower 

lardCkaaAtrkim  EsrlofJetsey 

Xitrd  Steward  •    .  Duke  of  Buckingham  Marqula  of  Wellesley 

Mnsf*^  rf  the  ITor*e  Duke  of  Loi'ds  £arl  of  Albamsils 

Orootu  oj  lltc  Stoic    .   •   *   •   .  Maruuiii  of  Wjacheater 

Faiftiiaet^r  ajTMe  Fiareee    ,   .   .Mr.  Cildsft  Lord  loha.Rvsidl 

Woods  amd Forests  Lord  Lowthcr  Hon.  Mr.  A.  Ellis 

l%fr-1»rcfi^rnf  rf  Bqard  of  IVade  T.  P.  Courtney,  Esq.  C.  P.  Thonuon,  Esq. 

Fosiyuuter-Uemrul  ,   .    •   •   .  Duke  of  Manchetler  Duke  of  Richntond 

Lsvd  &  Bomstist  AboHsbcA 
•  .  .  Mtght  Hen.  J.  W.Grttar  Hon.  G.  Elliot 

Attomey-Geneml     <    ....  Sir  .lames  Scarlett  Sir  Thomas  Deni 

SoUdinr-Gcneral  Sir  li.  B.  Sugdea  Sir  W.  Home 
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poring  ciimmstances  in  its  favour. 
A  year  of  the  low  intrigue  and 
treacherous  chicanery  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning ;  of  the  helpless  imhecilitv  and 
ifdicalmiB  squabbles  of  tlie  Goderidi 
cabinet;  bad  wearied  and  disgusted 
the  nation.  We  were  heartily  tired 
of  great  orators  and  sac^arious  theo- 
rista ;  we  were  nauseated  with  trick 
okt aehemiikg  in  high  places;  and 
we  liailM  the  accession  or  a  pnietical 
statesman,  and  of  a  nan  ivnose  nn- 
disputed  fame  appeared  to  ns  a  c:im- 
rantee  for  his  honour.  His  having 
sacrificed  office  sooner  than  cuinpro- 
mtse  hia  principles,  was  an  additional 
pledge  that  he  would  not  do  anything 
to  tarnish  his  illustrious  reputation, 
by  having  recourse  to  the  shifting 
practices  of  ordinary  placeholders. 
The  **imlowanr  battle  of  Naira- 
rino,  (ontoward  we  mean  as  to  ite] 
policy:  in  other  respects,  a  naval' 
victory  is  the  tme  heritage  of  Kng- 
land,  and  need  never  be  regretted,) 
had  laid  the  foundations  for  a  general 
war  in  Enropc  ;  and  to  whom  could' 
we  look  with  more  confidence,  than 
to  him  who  had  had  the  destinies  of 
Europe  so  long  in  his  hands  ?  At 
home  we  felt  that  the  fatal  philoso- 
phy of  the  free-traders  had  under- 
mined the  mosperity  of  England,  in 
every  branoi,  and  we  relied  upon  the 
well-known  hostility  of  the  Duke, 
to  (juackery  of  every  kind,  to  put 
down  the  mischievous  system  of  his 
pamphleteering  predecessors.  The 
Tory  party,  at  all  times,  even  now 
divided  and  scattered  as  it  is,  the 
great  party  of  the  country  looked  up- 
on the  Duke  as  their  chief ;  in  >vhom 
their  trust  might  be  as  firm  as  "  Aii- 
oa's  rockr  and,  thoop^  the  Whin 
laised  their  voices  against  him,  their 
cry  was  but  one  of  factious  clamour, 
in  which  the  nation  did  not  sympa- 
thize. Thus  supported,  thus  cheer- 
ed, thus  trusted,  thus  honoured,  he 
.  began  his  administration  in  1828 ; 
he  has  so  managed  as  to  resign  it  in 
1830,  amid  something  more  closely 
approaching  to  unanimous  dislike,  ri- 
dicule, distrust,  and  coutcmut,  thau 
is  ordinarily  tiie  lot  of  any  ftllen  mi- 
nister, or  that  we  could  possibly  have 
conceived  to  have  become  the  por- 
tion of  one,  whose  claims  to  honour 
in  another  most  lofty  and  glorious 
department  of  public  service,  are  so 
high  and  indi^tBhle. 
We  ftar,  Iwweiir,  that  tese  very 


qualities  which  contributed  to  his  re- 
nown in  war,  are  those  which  dis- 
qualified him  for  the  civil  administra- 
ti^  j||f  a  country  which  considers  it- 
^«  b^  free.  TK^  fUat  duty  of  a 
soldibr  is  obedience— 4hifc  inhetot' 
right,  therefore,  in  a  general,  is  per- 
emptory command.  He  must  not 
be  reasoned  with,  but  obeyed,  lie 
actif  tbr  tU*  interei«  oT  tfia  whole' 
ard(^  ^byditbed  to  )SM  charge,  but 
he  must  not  allow  them  to  question 
v^'hat  may  be  the  measures  most  re- 
quisite to  promote  those  intercdts. 
His  designs  cannot  be  communi- 
cmted  to  any  one— they  must  often 
li^db  masked,  as  to  be  carried  by 
means  such  as  to  make  all  others 
think  they  were  the  very  reverse  of 
what  lie  intended.  All  great  gene- 
rals are  therefore  hanghtv,  feaervod|»| 
ilelf-diependlng,  careleai  or  indlvidnol 
interests,  cold,  crafty,  and  deceptions, 
vhfii  htislnpss  is  to  bf  (lone.  Their 
individual  temperament  may,  in  idler 
hours,  make  them  lay  aside  thc^e 
qualities  of  their  prolbssiaii:  they; 
may  be  "  in  the  ball-room  gaj,  OOi^ 
in  the  battle  brave;" — they  may  be 
"  gallant  in  a  lady's  bower,"  fond 
of  festivity,  generous,  acconii)Iished, 
witty,  humane  i  but  when  (/u/v  again 
calls  tiiem  to  fill  an  oftce  at'i^i^'^  > 
mand,  the  profesnonal  ftotuta 
appear.  From  such  materials  a  fit 
minister  of  a  free  country  cannot  be 
expected. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  flwaoi^ 
remarlLs  are  intended  to  afironl  the. 
military  character,  or  to  attribute 
such  unamiable  qualities  to  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  in  general.  There  is 
no  profession  in  which  all  the  higher 
and  more  hononroble  emotiona  of  the 
•onl  «f«  so  constantly  displayed— > 
none,  in  v.hirh  there  is  more  room 
for  the  display  of  noble,  generous, 
and  manly  feelings.  The  gallant 
soldier,  who  fighto  from  the  impubea 
of  honour,  or  courage,  or  patriv>tism, . 
has  been  in  all  ages  and  countries  an 
object  of  just  admiration ;  but  his 
ardour  and  bravery  are  no  more  than 
macliiues  in  the  hands  of  the  cool 
and  calculating  general.  The  Napo- 
leons  of  the  world  sneer  at  the 
Murats.  They  may  allow  them  to 
be  as  brave,  but  they  consider  them 
as  stupid,  as  their  own  swords.  The 
great  stf^oteust  |nd  tactician  de- 
•pisei  fl^tm  cannot  disoemble. 

In  «(MlltHes  Where  the  pqng|(||yi^ 
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irere-slKves,  and  the  gentry  exdii- 
sively  of  the  Boldier  caster  the  ar- 

bitran'  government  of  a  ^Ttat  gene- 
ral was  not  objectionable.  In  the 
d^ys  of  the  Alexanders,  and  iianiii- 
bals«  and  CKsars,  thete  was  little 
distinctioii  between  the  maxims  of 
the  camp  and  the  cabinet,  and  these 
famous  warriors  managed  both  avow- 
edly on  the  sanie  principle.  They 
had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  military 
renom,  and  mi&tary  nations  wil- 
lingly awarded  to  them  sopremacy 
as  a  matter  of  right.  In  cn'=p'^  also  of 
civil  war,  the  victorious  general  na- 
turally ascends  the  seat  of  power, 
and  backed  as  he  is  of  necessity  by 
a  faction  breathing  nothing  but  war, 
the  Cromwell  of  the  day  continues 
while  he  reigns  (always  a  «^hort  pe- 
riod) to  be  noticing  more  than  the 
head  of  a  military  faction.  But  in 
times  of  peace,  in  oonntries  where 
freedom  is  the  inheritance  of  all 
classes;  where  the  soldier's  frcling 
is  but  slightly  ililVuiied  through  the 
nation;  where  ail  men  have  rights 
wliich  they  are  determined  to  main- 
tain ;  and  where  they  have  been  train- 
ed to  expect  diat  they  are  to  have 
some  voice  in  public  affairs,  Pome 
light  that  the  measures  of  their  go- 
verning powers  bbould  be  explained 
and  canvassed — in  snch  times  and 
countries  he,  whose  nature  and  ha- 
bits have  criven  him  the  superiority 
in  a  camj)aign,  is,  if  he  have  not 
genius  sufficient  to  control  sucii  na- 
ture and  habits,  no  more  in  his, 
place  as  a  minister,  than  a  roll  of 
drums,  or  a  file  of  musqueteers  in  a 
deliberative  LSsembTv. 

Thv  Duke  of  li tiL'tnn  firts-c>hcd 
no  such  controilaig  geuiua,  iiia  poli- 
cy in  tike  cabinet  was  that  of  a  cam- 
paigner. HiscoUeagueswerenomore 
than  aides-de-camps  or  nrdi'illts,  to 
be  dismissed  for  the  slightest  mis- 
understanding of  his  orders.  The 
|Mople  at  laree  were  just  like  an 
army«  which  the  prime  minister  had 
to  manage  for  their  g<-.u'ra!  advan- 
tage, according  to  the  best  of  his 
ideas,  without  consulting  ilmrs.  ()p- 
posmp;  parties  were  to  be  met  as 
enemies  in  the  field,  to  be  out-ma- 
noeuvred. A  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  or  Lords  was  a  battle, 
which  was  to  be  fouglit  in  tlie  face 
of  day,  but  ail  the  preliminary  move- 
ments were  matters  of  the  most  pro- 
found secrecy.   So  that  the  enemy 


was  beaten,  it  was  no  matter  ..kow». 

whether  by  force  or  by  fraud,  in 
open  combat  nr  by  underhand  strata- 
gem. As  duriiiL;  all  his  carapaiirns 
he  never  valued  tiie  opinion  oi  & 
eouncil  of  war,  (we  believe,  indeed, 
he  never  called  one,  but  in  bia  ad-. 
ministration  he  could  not  pursue  the 
analog)'  so  closely,)  so  during  his 
premiership  he  paid  no  attention  to 
the  opinions  of  his  cabinet  couociL 
Confidence  in  his  own  resoQvoes,  aad 
no  inocmsiderable  portion  of  personal 
vanity,  swelled  by  the  continual  sy- 
cophaiicv  of  the  fawning;  parasites  by 
whom  lie  was  surrounded,  (axui  iu> 
man  was  ever  mm  infested  by  sodi 
pernicious  creatures,)  led  him  gradu- 
ally to  remove,  by  means  the  least 
scrupulous,  every  person  who  could, 
by  his  rank,  indueuce,  talents,  or 
connexions,  interfere  with  his  soli- 
tary government.  At  the  first  pre- 
tence of  opportunity  Huskissoa  was 
removed,  \vith  a  promptitude  of 
punishment,  for  tiaiiiiu:  to  have  an 
opinion  of  his  own  on  the  most 
trifling  matter,  whldi  would  have 
done  honour  to  a  drum-head  oonit 
martial.  The  influence,  real  or 
supposed,  of  Messrs.  Grant  and 
Wynne,  of  Lords  Palmerstoo  and 
Dudley,  insured  their  exclusion ; 
and  for  a  similar  reason  the  Duka 
of  Clarence,  the  present  King,  was 
depri\od  of  tlie  office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral,  with  a  precipitunry  which, 
when  we  look  to  his  exalted  rank, 
was  bold  enough.  His  Royal  High- 
ness was  too  in  birth  and  rank, 
and  too  independent  in  his  notions 
to  perve  at  the  beck  of  the  Duke, 
and  his  place  wa*  more  suitably 
tilled  by  the  supple  aad  ioiig  traiut-d 
servility  of  Lord  Melville,  "nie  Mar- 
quis of  Angleeea  showed  some  symp- 
toms of  acting  on  his  own  account 
in  Ireland — his  dismissnl  instantly 
followed,  and  the  wealthy  duiness 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  was 
substituted.  Here^  too,  the  tactics 
of  tiie  Duke  were  peculiarly  appa- 
rent. The  nlleijed  cause  for  the 
Marquis's  diHiw-al  wa?.  his  having 
written  a  letter  to  an  Insii  Koman 
Catholic  Archbishu]!,  in  which  ha 
ventured  to  argue  on  the  propriety 
of  carrying  Roman  Catholic  eman- 
cipation— the  date  of  tlie  Marquis's 
communicution  being  December  23d, 
1828,  just  six  weeks  before  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  himsdf  reoommend- 
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ed  tlie  oieaaare  offickUy  to  Parlj»-« 
mtni. 

The  coQieqiieDce  of  this  immola- 
tion of  men  of  independence  or 
weight,  was  the  creation  of  a  cabinet 
of  cyphers.  "  The  infant  as|K.'Ct  uf 
the  weUington  administration/'  said 
a  political  writer  of  the  day,  "  bore  a 
mixed  resemblance  to  both  its  pa- 
rents— the  (it -ul  Liberal  [Mr.  Can- 
ning,  of  whose  cabinet  Lord  Dudley, 
Mr.  HuskisftoQ,  &c.,  so  onceremo- 
nioiisly  ejected  by  the>  Doke,  were 
prominent  members,]  and  to  the  sur- 
viving Tor)'.  As  the  child  grew, 
however,  the  complcxiori  betrayed  a 
mournful  change  ;  lur  a  negro  bant- 
ling will  show  at  its  birth  no  more 
than  a  slight  shade  of  dinginess,  not 
blackening  thoroughly  but  with  time 
and  exposure."  We  do  not  hap[)en  to 
feel  tiie  same  respect  for  the  retainers 
of  Mr.  Canning  as  the  writer  of  the 
■hove  passage;  bat  we  should  do 
them  infinite  injustice  if  we  were  to 
^mpare  them  either  for  talent  or 
honesty  with  those  who  succeeded  to 
their  places.  It  was  the  principle 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  not  to 
employ  in  hb  ministry  any  gentleman 
whom  he-  could  not  turn  off  at  a 
moment's  notice,  without  exciting 
any  displeasure  or  astonishment,  and 
whose  services  he  could  not  be  sure 
of,  either  from  their  natural  syco- 
phancy, or  their  habitual  dependance 
upon  him. 

The  most  r»pectabie  person  of  these 


qnderKng  ministers,  was  Sir  George 
Murray ;  but  Sir  George  felt  as  an 

inferior  officer  does  to  his  old  com- 
mander. The  Quarter -master  Gene- 
ral could  not  think  of  mutinying 
against  his  Geueralisbimo.  His  was 
the  cabinet  administration  of  the  Co* 
lonies ;  their  government  In  detail, 
India.  (  :m,ula,  the  West  Indies,  al! 
was  carcluUy  committed  to  military 
men  pledged  to  the  Duke.  Sir  George's 
allegiance,  and  that  of  the  Governors 
of  the  Colonies,  was  fairly  under- 
stood— it  was  the  obedience  of  sol- 
diers to  their  ir«  iiorn!.  Colonel  Na- 
pier, in  the  dedication  of  his  work  on 
tlie  Spanish  Campaigns,  takes  espe- 
cial care  to  hint  that  nia  haTing  sanr^ 
ed  under  the  Duke  had  tanght  him 
why  the  Tenth  Legion  was  attached  to 
Cfe?ar.  As  Colonel  Najiieris  a  l^hrral, 
it  is  highly  proi)aijle  that  he  is  wholly 
ignorant  of  all  political  history ;  it  is 
indeed  evident  that  he  b  altogether 
disqualified  from  writing  wiw  tbe 
slightest  approach  to  profound  or  ex- 
tended views  uf)on  general  polity,  a 
misfortune  which  he  shares  with  his 
party  in  general — and  we  may,  there- 
ibre,  perhaps,  excuse  him,  by  hia 
want  of  knowledge  how  that  legion 
served  their  master,  for  the  insinua- 
tion which  this  sentence  conveys. 
Lucan  can  suggest  to  him  what  were 
the  feelings  of  LkIius,  and  we  must 
leave  it  to  Colonel  Napier  to  decide 
whether  they  cnincide  with  liis  own.* 
It  is  certain  that  neither  Sir  George 


•  The  pssasge  we  refer  to  ii  the  following  spirited  iqpeech  ef  Ijelius : — 

**  Si  licet,  exclamnt,  Rotnanl  maximc  rector 

Komtnis,  ct  fas  est  vcras  expronie'-c  voces; 

dudd  tam  leiiUt  tuaat  tenuit  paiituua  vue«, 

C^nqnerimur;  deenUne  tUu  fidnda  nostri  7 

Dum  mo\et  hac  calidiu  spirantta  ooq)or:i  sangnigif 

Et  dum  1)11.1  vak'iit  fortes  torqut-rc  laccrti, 

Dtgenerent  patiere  togain,  regituinque  senatus ! 

Uiqne  sdeo  mltenim  estdviii  vinoere  betlef 

Due  n;^  per  Scythiae  populos,  per  inliospita  Syrti^ 

Litora,  per  calidas  Libys  sitientl^  harciuis. 

il^c  nianus,  ut  victum  postterga  relinqueret  orbeiDt 
>  Ocean!  tiunldas  remo  oompescttit  luidst; 
)  Fregit  ct  Arctoo  spuinantcra  vertice  Rhenuni. 

Jussa  sequi  taiii  posse  mihi,  qu4m  vclle,  nccesae  eat 

Nec  civit  mem  etlf  in  quern  tua  classica^  Catar, 

AuMiro,  Per  tIgiM  deem/Hieim  ewfrw, 

Perqfte  tuosjuro  quocumquc  ex  hosle  triumphos ; 
Pectore  si/ratru  giadium^juguloque  parentis^ 
Condere  mejubeas,  pleweqtte  in  viscera  partu 
Cor^ugis,  imritd  perugmm  tamem  &mida  dextrA, 

Si  spr>fiarr  Deos,  ignemqtte  itmlttere  templis, 
Nigmina  iidsceHi  coitrcnsisfiamma  MomUe : 
Castra  super  Tusci  siponcn  Tibridis  undas, 
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Murray,  nor  any  others  of  the  military 
men  preramedf  to  oppose  wbatever 
wish  might  be  entertained  by  tlie 
Duke.    Sir  George,  indcpd,  surren- 
dered some  of  his  political  opinions. 

There  was  another  GeneraL  in  the 
Cabinet,  namely,  the  Earl  of  Roeslyn, 
nfbo  combined  in  Mi  omi  person 
•ome  of  d&e  most  ineongmone  si- 


tuations. Through  the  faToor 
Lord  Chancellor  Lon^iborongli,  he 
ik  n  director  in  the  Scottish  Chan- 
cery— by  his  own  merits  in  the  field, 
we  presume,  he  is  a  Lieutenant-ge- 
neral in  the  army,  and  a  Colonel  of 
the  12t]|  Dragoons.  We  say,  "  m 
presume/'  for  it  has  not  been  our 
good  fortune  ever  to  liscve  beard  of 


Hfsperioi  mdnr  ueniam  metmtor  iu  agros, 

Tu  qufKtrnm'ftii'  m/e^  in  planum  ejfnudere  Wtltntf 

His  ctrtes  actus  dtsperget  taxa  Uuiartis  f 

The  following  U  N.  Rowe't  transUdon ;  and  it  may  serve  to  gift  some  idea,  though 
Indssrt  a  weak  one»  of  the  original.  We  recommend  it,  such  u  it  it»  to  the  LibMd  0S» 
kinsl*  who  kaovn  how  and  why  dM  Taadi-L^gkm  sdmind  (Tmst  : — 

"  If  against  thee  (he  cried)  I  may  exiclafan» 
Thou  greatest  len«ler  of  the  Roman  name; 
If  truth  for  injured  honour  may  be  bold| 
Wbatttn^ring  padenos  dost  diy  arm  wMhholdt 
Canst  thow  dirtrast  oar  fidth  so  often  tried  ? 
In  thy  long  wars  not  shrinking  from  thy  side! 
yrhiLe  in  my  veiiiti  thu  vital  torrent  ftows, 
This  heaving  breath  iddua  my  boiom  blows ; 
While  yet  these  armi  suffldent  vigoiu*  yield 
To  dart  the  javelin,  and  to  lift  the  shield  ; 
While  these  remain,  my  general,  wilt  thuu  own 
The  vile  dominion  of  the  laky  gtnrn  f 
Wilt  thou  the  lordly  senate  choose  to  beaff 
Rather  than  conquer  in  a  civil  war  ' 
With  thee  the  Scythian  mlds  we'll  wander  o'er, 
Widi  thee  dM  banning  Lyblan  wndt  explore, 
And  tread  the  Syrt's  inhospitable  shore. 
Behold !  this  hand,  to  nobler  Ijilioiirs  train'd» 
For  thee  the  servile  oar  has  nut  disdam  d, 
For  thee  the  swelling  teas  were  ts^jbt  to  plough, 
Through  the  Rhine's  whirling  stream  to  force  thy  prow. 
That  all  t)u»  vanqnish'd  vviirld  to  thrc  n light  bOW. 
Each  tacuity,  each  power,  thy  will  obey. 
And  indinadon  evef  Seeds  the  way. 
No  friend,  no  fellow-citizen  I  know, 
Whom  Cnvsar's  tnimpct  once  prnrlninv;  n  foe, 
By  the  long  labours  of  the  sword,  i  ;iwear, 
By  all  thy  fiune  aeqtiir'd  in  ten  yesn  war. 

By  thy  past  triumphs,  and  by  thos>c  to  rouii', 

(Nonintfrr  vdipre  the  vanquish'd  be,  or  whom} 

Bid  Die  to  iitrikc  niy  dearetit  brother  dead, 

To  brhiir  my  sged  ftther'i  hoery  head. 

Or  stab  (Vie  prcjjnant  partner  of  my  bed  ; 

Thou<;!i  nature  plead,  and  5top  my  trciubliog  hand, 

I  swear  to  execute  thy  dread  command. 

Dost  dioa  dettght  to  spoM  the  weeidiy  gods, 

And  sontter  flames  tlirou^rh  all  thoir  proufi  ^.hndasf 

Sec  tlirough  thy  camp  our  ready  torches  bum, 

Moncta  soon  her  linking  fane  shall  mourn. 

Wilt  thou  yon  haughty  fiMlioiis  senate  brave. 

And  awe  the  Tuscan  river's  yellow  wave? 

On  Til)er's  banks  tiiy  ensigns  shall  be  plac'd, 

And  thy  bold  soldier  lay  Hesperia  waste. 

Dost  thou  devote  some  hosdle  dty**  walls? 

Beneath  our  tViu;  i  lcnng  rams  the  ruifi  fill  - : 

She  falls,  cv'n  though  thy  wrathful  M^ntencc  doom 

The  world's  imperial  mistress,  mighty  Rtnne. 
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fun  deeds  of  anus,  except  on  the  oc- 
casioQ  that  he  acted  the  part  of  se- 
cond to  a  Mr.  James  Stoarty  of  Dun- 
leam,  a  Scotch  attorney,  in  a  dael  in 

which  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  was 
shot.    Great  thus  in  sttoationa  of 

peace  ass  of  war. 

Great  ill  ihc  bi  iuh  as  in  tlio  saddle, 
Who  could  as  well  bind  o'er  vls  swaddle." 

it  seemed  crnnrl  tn  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  ;i[iji(iiiit  the  (^rnToon 
director  of  chauccrv,  a  Lieutenant- 
general  Lord  PHvy  Seal.  As  he  that 
made  could  onnifuce,  as,  always  aba- 
ting the  duel  aforesaid,  nobody  what- 
ever knew  an\'thinG;  about  bi'*  Lord- 
ship, and  as  except  sitliug  in  a 
very  ow^l-like  ap|)earance,  occasion- 
ally on  the  woolsack,  as  Lord  Com- 
missioner, the  Lord  Privy  did  no- 
thing ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that 
he  was  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
prime  minister.  If  he  did  not  obey, 
the  door  was  open,  and  nobody  could 
tell  whether  he  passed  out  of  it  or 
not. 

A  simHar  indiffrrrnre  would  have 
prevailed  on  the  part  i  f  the  public, 
had  it  pleased  his  Grace  to  have  got 
rid  of  Lords  Aberdeen,  Bathnrst,  or 
Mehrille,  by  any  process  whatever, 
even  the  most  summary.  The  first 
of  these  peers  will  figure  in  our  lite- 
rature as  loQg  as  **  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers"  is  read,  but  pos- 
terity will  not  know  enough  of  the 
history  of  the  worthy  President  c^tiie 
Antiquaries — the  legitimate  monarch 
of  the  A.  S.  S.'es — to  tell  whether 
Lord  Byrou'n  sarcasms  arejustor  not. 
Some  inquirers,  as  industrious  in  tri- 
fles as  the  gentlemen  who  compose 
the  body  over  which  he  sheds  the 
light  of  his  star,  on  Thursday  even- 
ings, may  discover,  that  he  wiis  ge- 
nerally reputtni  to  be  an  excessively 
dull  man,  who  had  the  sense  to  hidie 
his  want  of  ideas,  under  the  mask  of 
taciturnity — that  he  professed  to  ad- 
mire the  principles  of  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  and  luul,  by  diliiient  study, 
come  so  far  towanis  imitating  that 
minister,  as  to  know  how  to  fbid, 
seal,  and  send  off  a  despatch  in  the 
most  approved  and  diplomatic  man- 
ner—  and  that  he  had  the  necessary 
merit  of  duly  appreciating  his  dis- 
tance from  the  great  man  of  the  state. 
'  FVnther  inqniriee,  if  socoessAiI,  may 
reveal  the  fact,  that  ttmit  great  man, 
with  his  ttsnal  kindness  ami  oonde-' 


scensi  on,  took  the  trouble  of  the  fo- 
reign othce  entirely  otf  the  hands  of 
Ae  nobleman,  whom  he  permitted  to 
bear  Hie  nickname  of  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, whose  functions  were  reduced 
to  putting:  into  shape  and  tolerablv 
grammatical  language,  the  ideas  whicfi 
his  Grace  (to  whom  all  foreign  com- 
mnnications  were,  in  the  first  |rface, 
uniformly  ccjnsigned,)  desired  to  have 
transmit'  tl  to  courts  abroad.  This 
task  being  ckily  executed,  his  Lord- 
ship conveyed  his  handy  work  to  be 
Copied  by  a  clerk  in  the  next  dc^;ree 
inferior  to  himself,  with  as  mndi  so- 
lemnity as  if  he  had  performed  some 
most  weighty  fnnction  of  the  haufc 
diplomat i(iiie.  As  Sir  ITioiiias  Law- 
rence's pictures  will  outlast  the  fame 
of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  it  will  puz- 
zle the  future  collector  to  devise,  why 
the  painter  chose  to  dress  out  in  the 
clothes  of  a  gentleman  and  the  ri- 
band of  a  knight,  a  person  whom  he 
depicted  with  \he  countenance  of  a 
aheep-steal^r. 

Lord  Bathurst,  idle,  indolent,  dull 
ant!  pood  f  >r  nothing,  is  merrly  no- 
tai  ious  for  being  one  of  the  fattest 
w^ceds  upon  the  Lethe  bank  of  office. 
Adherence  to  his  party,  and  Ihe  sort 
of  family  claim  npon  official  rank, 
which  more  than  a  century  of  con- 
nexion with  public  business  hfifl  jriven 
the  representative  of  the  Hathursts, 
put  him  and  kept  him  in  place. 
When  at  the  end  of  a  long  political 
career,  he  cast  off  his  pnrty,  and  vio« 
lated,  without  a  moment's  scruple  or 
notice,  all  the  poHtiral  tenets  of  his 
family,  there  was  nothmg  between 
him  and  universal  rejection,  but  the 
favour  of  the  minister,  to  whom  his 
friendly  assure  us,  that  his  poverty 
but  not  his  will  had  sold  him.  'Ilie 
remain ini;  peer  of  the  trio.  Lord  Mel- 
ville, was  sure  to  cling  to  the  Duke, 
because  nobody  else  woaki  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  him. 

In  a  pamphlet,  generally  attributed 
to  the  pen  of  Lord  Ellenborouprh, 
that  noble  person  is  described  ns  he- 
in^  one  of  the  mam  uniuuiuuts  of  the 
mmistry,  as  having  Vieen  the  chief 
glory  of  the  Wliir*^,  as  long^bechose 
to  continue  in  their  camp,  as  beint^ 
distinguished  for  wit,  ehxpience.  n  a- 
soniug,  and  strong  powers  of  satire. 
The  public  opinion  differs  so  far  from 
this  his  lordship^s  appreciation  of 
himself,  as  to  set  him  doA^Ti  one 
of  the  mn*  sign*!  dingrMe^.^^  Google 
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most  dMgnceAil  of  mmtttnes.  Uis 

•  speecHes,  void  of  taleut  or  informa- 
tion,  were  conspicuous  onlv  for  flip- 
pant impertincFicc.  Hit'  only  state 
paper  that  wc  have  been  favouretl  with 
ironi  his  pen  wn  that  which  has 
added  a  etandiiig  joke  to  our  Ian* 
guage — a  state  |>aper  which  hud  the 
extraordinary  merit  of  rccomntciuhup 
a  judge  from  his  resemblaiico  to  a 
tame  elephant,  and  consigning  a 
bishop  upon  India  in  a  postscript  as 
per  margin.  In  the  parnplilct  to 
which  we  have  above  ahudrd,  the 
author,  whom  wc  suppoj-e  to  be  his 
lords^iip  ia  perMjn,  imagined  himself 
penonaUy  odious  to  the  opposition, 
but  can  find  no  ground  for  their 
entertaining  any  such  feeling  to- 
w^ards  him,  except  that  they  are 
afraid  of  his  talents,  and  tiemble 
before  his  satire.  Agreeing  with  hia 
lord&hip,  that  he  is  looked  upon 
with  a  peculiar  feeling,  which  we 
do  not  know  how  to  dcscrihe,  nnt 
only  hv  the  fip;Hwitif)n .  but  \}\  fM>ry 
gentk man  aud  man  ot  honour  in  the 
country,  we  most  iafotmhimthatha 
roost  lamentably  mistates  the  cause. 
Small  indeed  must  the  creature  be  to 
whom  L(jrd  FJIenhnraugh  could  ap- 
pear rt'doubt?ible — hut  when  he  re- 
collects the  di^^gusting  exhibition  of 
his  domestic  concerns,  and  the  con- 
temptible disclosures  dragged  before 
a  nauseated  jiublic,  he  will  ho  able 
to  trace  to  ir~  rral  source  the  sen- 
sation whicii  the  mention  of  his 
name  exdtes-Huid  need  not  wonder 
that  the  abuae  of  the  power  of  a  ca- 
binet, exerted  In  favour  of  one  of  its 
members,  over  a  dissraccd  House  of 
CominonH,  to  cjutrage  all  the  feelinErs 
and  tieci'iities  of  private  life,  by  a 
proceeding  never  paralleled  In  the 
history  of  any  body  pretending  to 
the  character  of  a  legislature,  plung- 
ed the  late  adtninir-tration  into  a 
depth  of  especial  disgrace,  in  which 
no  act  of  mere  political  basenciis  or 
infamy  could  have  involved  them. 

Our  list  is  ahnost  done — the  Wei 
lington  menagerie  nearly  exhausted. 
Goulburn  !  dear  animal !  would  we 
had.! lie  peii  of  bterne  to  describe 
thee»  g\oTy  as  thou  art  of  the  ill 
treated  race,  whose  unmerited  suffer- 
inp  roused  the  sjnnpathies  of  the 
sentimeut^d  traveller !  Thy  name, 
0  Goulburn,  is  a  jest  1 — the  mention 
of  thy  labours  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  enough  to  excite  a  ruU 


of  laughter  iaextinguiafa»hle.  Yet 

peace  be  to  thee !  lliou  hadst  in 
thy  days  of  office,  two  eminent 
merits.  It  was  thy  fate  to  be  the 
sole  in  the  hi2»tory  of  ministers,  to 
whom  augmented  unpopularity  was 
the  result  of  taking  off  a  tax ;  and  it 
was  thy  supcrcxcellent  bungling  and 
blundering  in  the  civil  list,  that 
gave  the  coupde  yrace  to  the  adminis- 
stration  in  which  thy  ears  were  so 
proudly  erected.  Never  shall  we 
look  upon  thy  like  again  in  the  lobe 
of  the  Exchequer ;  for  never  will 
there  be  found  combined  in  owv  and 
the  f>aiue  person,  the  outrageous  iuily 
of  thy  master*  in  thinking  that  he 
could  carry  on  financial  aiBUrs  by 
tliine  agency,  and  his  ultramulish 
oH^rinary  in  peri^isting  in  retaining 
tueui  when  the  ultra-asinine  stupidity 
was  evident  to  all  mankind. 

Herries,  who  was  a  decent  clerk, 
luid  who  has  made  an  immense  for- 
tune, may  be  safely  passed  over  with- 
out any  observation.  Thereare  buttwo 
names  left,  to  whom  talent  w^as  ever 
attributed — and  tiwae  the  stratagem 
of  the  Duke  placed  at  hia  disposal 
as  completely  as  tliose  others  among 
tlu'Tn,  to  whom  nothing  much  above 
idiucy  was  ever  iiscribed  by  the  most 
liattering  admirei'6  ut*  their  character. 
Copley,  a  sharp,  intelligent  iaw3rcr» 
possessed  of  ^reat acute nesh  and  readi- 
ness of  mind  ;  a  man  of  little  principle, 
but  mo.st  graceful  and  commanding 
eloquence,  and  still  more  considerable 
shrewdness,  had  run  the  round  from 
decided  Radicalism  to  aa  decided 
Toryism*  never  ia  the  course  of  hia 
career  having:  scrupled  to  advocate 
tlie  extreme  doctrines  of  any  party 
Willi  which  he  acted.  At  last,  m  the 
easy  reign  of  Lord  Liverpool,  hia 
talents  in  the  defence  of  TIdstle- 
wood,  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  the  Government,  then  heinously 
ill  provideii  with  rising  lawyers,  and 
his  clever  management  in  the  case  <^ 
the  Queen,  led  him  to  the  office  of 
Attorney  General.  The  politics  of 
his  youth  w*ere  easily  forg:otten,  and 
he  might  safelv  «mi!<^  at  the  snee  rs 
of  his  i^uondam  iricnd.  Hone,  and. 
his  nickname,  (destined  to  be  re- 
vived) of  Rat  Copley.  The  pros- 
perous lawyer  soon  made  his  way  to 
the  Knll>,  but  his  talf  nts  in  Parlia- 
ment were  more  conj-pjcuoua  than 
hid  knowledge,  or  his  diligence  ia  hia 
court.   One  speech  of  his  made  « 
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wondcffibl  imprcMjon — it  was  hit 
reply,  in  1827,  to  Mr.  CaniiiBg*  on 

Roman  Catholic  question,  which 
at  that  time  appeared  to  every  body, 
except  tliuse  interested,  to  be  cuu- 
TiQcing  against  the  Irish  petitions; 
aor  was  ita  effect  mach  diminished, 
thon^  the  originality  of  the  speaker 
was  somewhat  damaged,  ))y  the  fact 
that  the  staple  of  its  argumeut  was 
borrowed  ti ora  what  Canning  called 
the  stinging  pamphlet  of  Dr.  PhiU- 
potts.  We  have  since  seen,  timt  boUi 
the  authorand  the  orator  were  playing 
the  game,  one  of  a  pamphleteer,  the 
other  of  a  counsel,  and  shook  oflf 
Uieir  facts  and  arguments,  whenever 
they  found  it  unnecessary  to  act  a 
part  any  longer. 

The  retirement  of  Lord  Eldon 
placed  Copliv — fdute  ({>'  niifu.r — oti 
the  woolsack.  Canning  aud^he  having, 
like  Peaduun  and  Loclcet,*  easily  re- 
conciled dieir  honest  variances.  He 
chose  the  poetical  name  of  Lynd- 
hiirst,  arifl  spoke  vnrioiis  fine  speeches, 
but  did  no  business.  Tlie  precarious 
and  rickety  slate  of  llie  L  aniiing  and 
Goderidi  administration,  gave  AiU 
oem|Mition  to  all  his  powers  of  trim- 
mmfr,  but  he  played  Ills  cards  well 
enough  to  outlive  both,  and  enlist 
himself  in  the  Wellington  detach- 
ment* Hate  he  was  soon  trained  to 
obedience,  hy  the  daily  sacrifices 
w^hich  he  saw  of  the  mutineers;  and 
when  the  time  came  for  ratting  again, 
the  keeper  of  the  King'.s  conscience 
found  his  own  peilectiy  ready  for 

any  change  that  was  requisite  to  keep 
him  in  place.   On  the  10th  of  June, 

IS  jq,  lie  was  as  strcnnou'?  a  no-po- 
pery man  as  ever.  On  the  5th  of 
Febniarj',  1829,  he  delivered  the 
royal  speech,  conceding  much  more 
than  ever  was  demanded,  when  he 
opposed  even  the  consideration  of  a 
concession.  After  this  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  he  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Duke.  An  iue^cient  chan- 
cellor— a  blundering  law  reformer, 
in- spite  of  his  loudly  vaunted  pro* 
mines — an  idle  and  dilatory  functi- 
onary, ha<l  no  hold  u]Mm  the  nation. 
Lord  Lklun,  againat  whuia  a  factious 
and  ungenerous  clamour  had  been 
raised,  was  remembered  with  great 
disparagement  to  his  successor.  The 
work  of  the  old  chancellor  might 
have  been  slow,  hut  it  wa^s  stiro; 
when  he  decided,  he  decided  jiriHci' 

fif9k  I>e  work  of  the  new  dian- 


cellor  was  rather  slower,  'hut  nabody 

depended  upon  it.  In  fact,  upon 
aminiition,  it  would  be  found  that 
in  the  three  years  that  Co  pic  v  had 
the  Ideals,  he  ha9  dune  lebo  than  any 
man  whatever  Ln  the  same  period 
of  time,  and  that  nothing  which  he 
has  attempted,  has  given  satisfac* 
tion.  It  would  be  most  unfair,  even 
paM.>ine;  the  unfairness  of  a  political 
antagonist,  to  ucuy  him  the  prali^c  of 
aclevemeaa  and  a  clearness  which 
occasionally  detected  the  strong  dr  the 
weak  points  of  the  case  brought  before 
him,  hut  his  original  ignorance  of 
the  prinei[iles  and  pratlice  of  our 
Courts  of  Ltiuily,  and  the  increasing 
idleness  and  distraction  of  his  habita, 
incapacitated  him  from  being  under 
any  cirairastances  a  chancellor,  who 
could  venture  to  deliver  a  decisive 
opinion,  or  in  whom,  if  such  was 
delivered,  any  body  would  confide. 
In  this  point  of  view  he  was  but  a 
sorry  successor  of  the  Earl  of  Eldon. 

WV'  have  lingered  over  Copley  lon- 
ger than  WL-  had  intended,  but  wc 
have  much  more  to  say  of  him,  \f 
we  no  pictwed,  before  we  were  done. 
The  insinuations,  said  to  have  been 
made,  about  the  "  uncleanncss  of 
his  han<ls"  we  disbelieve — if  we  be- 
lieved them  we  shouJd  have  no  scru- 
ple to  give  our  opinion  distinct  ut- 
terance. Bat  without  insinuating 
any  thin!;  of  the  kind,  we  must  say, 
that  nothiT)£r  can  he  more  unhappy 
than  the  appointment  of  a  poor  and 
expensive  man  to  the  oflice  of  Lord 
Chancellor.  It  is  impotsible  to  check 
the  blatant  beast,  the  public,  from 
bellowing  or  frrnntin;z  forth  charges 
founded  in  nothin^^  turther  th^i^  the 
necessities  of  the  head  of  tlic  law, 
the  guardian  of  the  wards,  the  great 
trustee  of  minors  and  lunatics,  and 
the  aicfaninistratorof  ecclesiastical  pa- 
tronage to  an  immense  amount,  which 
are  unpleasant  to  hear.  Rrouc;ham 
is  now  ciiuucedor — he  foriuerly  used 
to  abuse  Copley,  among  other  mat* 
ters,  for  never  having  in  his  life  held 
a  chancery  brief — we  think  that  his 
new  lordship  may  be  open  to  some 
of  the  reproaches  which  lie  formerly 
let  loose  against  Lyndburst. 

Sir  Robert  Peel.— When  this  gen- 
tlemen resigned  office,  because  he 
could  not  consent  that  Mr.  Can- 
n'm'i  should  form  a  ministry,  in 
which  a  desire  to  carry  the  Catholic 
^Relief  Bill  was  the  feeling  of  the 
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majority,  nrtcd,  wiBely  or  un- 
wisely, according  as  the  reader  may 
feel,  but  he  acteti  in  accordance 
wiCh  his  dedaitd  principles.  WheA 
ht  proDooneed  e&dleBs  ^  ar  against 
Canning,  because  that  theatrical  per- 
son was  willing  to  compromise  the 
question,  "  so  as  to  alibrd  a  trium])li 
to  neither  party,"  he  then,  too,  acted 
according  to  lus  declaffed  principled. 
When  he  accepted  office  on  the  dis- 
ftohition  of  the  ;ihs;ird  cabinet  of 
Lord  Godcricli,  ua  the  cx(Mt'ssed  and 
implied  condition  of  supporting  the 
old  domestic  policy  of  JSngiand,  then, 
too,  kk  declared  priadples  were 
adher^  to.  Tliat  was  the  sole  con- 
dition of  his  political  existence  ;  but 
for  his  Protestantism  he  xvas  nothing 
—absolutely  nothing.  We  shall  now 
liftve  it  in  proof.  He  csme  iMtclr, 
supported  by  die  weight  of  the  Pro- 
testant party,  which,  in  the  belief 
thirt  he  Wfis  staunch  and  honest, 
tolerated  his  acknowledged  medi- 
•ocrtty,  or  if  the  true  word  must  be 
spohcft  St  last^  Jus  decent  stupidity. 
Of  upper  clerks  tfafe  most  excellent, 
nobody  could  ever  reproach  him  -wnth 
any  want  of  the  wisdom  to  be  learnt 
in  olhces.  Bent  with  his  large  mind 
upon  reform*  the  indinstion  which 
tiMit  miglkty  Intellect  has  taken,  b  to 
slay  statutes  already  defunct,  or  to 
puzzle  by  !eg:islatfn<]^  upon  matters 
long  since  ctmsrgned  to  the  tomb  of 
all  the  Capulets.  Expansive  in  ge- 
Ri«8^  it  is  to  Itim  we  owe  tbe  rejMd 
of  Isws  sgainft  witchcraft,  or  com- 
panions with  gypsies,  and  to  him 
also  we  are  indebted  for  several  im- 
portant improvements,  as  to  the  mode 
of  ssying  guilty  or  not  guilty.  Vsln- 
nble  matters  these!  Let  the  glory 
that  attends  their  deviser  await 
liim  for  ever  1  What  he  has  done  in 
the  criminal  law  ronid  have  been  ef- 
fected by  any  attorney 's  clerk  ;  it  had 
been*  (etcept  the  misdhievous  parts,) 
effected  for  at  least  two  hondred 
years  in  practice  His  consolidation 
of  the  statutes  cannot  rank  liini 
higher  in  the  scale  ot  intellect  than 
an  index  malier ;  and  if  in  ^  task 
Ibr  wbidi  his  friends  give  him  so 
much  praise,  any  thing  really  indi- 
cating knowlpd2;p,  or  anv  ray  of  ta- 
lent be  observable,  it  must  always 
be  attributed  to  his  inferior  coadju- 
tors, whom,  for  doing  all  the  work 
on  whidkhis  fame  rests,  and  raising 
htm  to  the  rank  of  a  iegi8lator«  such 


BB  he  is,  he,  with  his  appmprmti 
and  usual  liberalit\%  rewarded  by 
quartering  them  upon  the  pohUc. 

By  common  consent,  and  by  hfk 
own  dalm,  these  law-tinkering  la- 
bours are  his  greatest  merit.  In  tlie 
House  of  Cnrrimnns  he  is  a  dull,  but, 
we  admit,  a  usetul  debater.  Charles 
II.  used  to  describe  a  Bbhop  whom 
he  had  appointed  mm^  to  the  gene- 
ral astonishment,  as  a  person  very 
lit  f(jr  Uie  flock  over  whom  ho  had 
set  him,  **  because  his  nc^n^cnse 
suited  their  nonsense."  On  the  same 
principle,  Sir  Robert  Ped  is  a  nsefol 
debater  in  such  an  assembly  as  th^ 
House  of  Commons  was — we  speak 
seriously  when  we  say,  that  tlMre 
is  an  appearance  of  improvemem  in 
the  present  House.  His  is  the  very 
bean  idesl  of  offidal  doqneoe«,  a 
perfect  mastery  over  common  places, 
and  an  iinrcproachcd  knowleJ;:;^  rflf 
regulated  forms  and  set  evasions, 
which  pass  as  arguments  and  rea- 
soning among  our  legislators.  No 
man  can  better  say,  that  this  is  not 
the  time  for  explaining — that  it  h 
too  late,  or  too  early — that  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  an  honoui  able  gen- 
tleman's alienee — that  it  is  incon- 
venient to  the  public  seHrice  to  dis- 
close, &c.  Szc.  None  can  better  stand 
upon  his  honour,  or  fling  himself 
upon  the  strength  of  his  character 
for  the  favourable  consideration  of 
sji  assembly  ready  to  admire  the  cha- 
raeter,  and  to  believe  in  fiio  honoor 
of  a  secretary  of  state.  Bnt  m  his 
speeches — except  upon  that  one  ques- 
tion, on  wjiich  he  v.  as  always  pre- 
pared, and  wiiich  he  has  since  aban- 
doned— yon  would  search  in  -vain  fbr 
a  sentence  wor&y  Of  being  remem- 
bered, lor  an  expanded  reflection,  a 
general  principle,  a  flash  of  thnn^ht. 
a  gleam  of  I'ancy.  The  mere  fact  of 
hit  being  considered  any  thing  be* 
yond  a  common  place  proser,  proves 
that  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  was  in- 
contestubly  right,  who  maintained 
that  the  last  Hon^^e  ol' C  ommons  was 
iuhnitely  below  the  intellect  of  the 
conntrf  .  No  one  knew  tins  better 
Uian  Sir  Robert  himself,  and  no  one 
more  strenuously  wished  to  conceal 
it  from  the  observation  of  the  public. 
He  could  not  look  beyond  the  walb 
of  the  House  without  witnessing  the 
pr«>g|ress  of  pcditieal  blinking  sad 
writing ;  he  could  sot  cast  his  ey» 
beyond  the  benches^  with  which  he 
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was  surrounded,  without  seeiag  that^ 
whatever  w(is  the  talent  there,  it  was 
Bot  eqoal  to  the  talent  outside,  wfaick 
supported  tike  party — but  he  chose  to 
pretend  ignornnre  of  the  fact,  r\nd  to 
describe  the  House  of  ('miHuons  as 
containing  all  the  risen  and  ri&iug 
genius  of  the  day.  Dread  of  any  too 
Ticdent  iikftiBionof  abilities,  that  might 
com])ote  wiUi  him  for  supremacy 
amid  his  own  set,  is  at  the  bottom 
of  his  hostility  to  reform — aii  hus- 
tiiity  wliich  is  bh&red  by  the  various 
small  persons,  whom  the  narrow, 
and  desk-bred  policy  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool, has  thrust  upon  the  puhlic 
offices. 

While  he  remained  aa  the  leader 
4|f  the  Protestant  party  their  support 
ooTsnd  his  defects  from  exposure. 
On  this  peculiar  question  his  speech- 
es, thanks  to  the  tuition  of  Oxforf! 
doctors  and  Irish  Orangemen,  could 
boast  of  research,  and  were  delivered 
widi  a  aeal  whicli  we  once  ooosidersd 
lieaL  One  or  two  these  efforts 
in  a  session,  floated  the  lumber  of 
the  remaining  speeches.  In  an  evil 
hour  he  was  seduced  by  the  Duke  to 
give  up  his  only  passport  to  fame  or 
honour.  What  weit  the  arguments 
thatma^e  him,  as  he  afterwards  said* 
in  a  quotation  fiNun  0ryden, 

Vrdoome  inftmy,  and  lasting;  shame, 
Contempt,  and  loss  of  Mends,  and  tar- 

we  can  onlr  coniecture.  Desire  of 
place,  and  the  clamours  of  his  dc- 
pendauts  crying  out  fur  their  &au- 
port,.  whicii  would  be  gone  if  he 
lost  office,  were  the  principal  mo- 
tives, nnd  the  contagious  example  of 
the  ready  obedience  of  Phillpotts, 
Dawson,  the  Beresfords,  &c.  per- 
haps led  him  to  believe  that  As  had 
bnt  to  change,  to  bring  all  the  Tory 
party  with  him.  Nor  must  we 
leave  out  of  the  question  that  the 
gradual  sacrifice  inade  by  the  Duke 
of  the  principal  ministerial  speakers, 
Messrs.  Huskisson,  Grant,  Wyim, 
Palmerston,  who  thongh  all  pro- po- 
pery men,  yet  spared  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  their  speeches — a  toleration 
which  he  could  not  then  expect — left 
him  open  and  unprotected  to  more 
fierce  cpposition  than  any  which  he 
had  before  experienced.  Whstever 
the  motive?  might  have  been,  we 
may  be  sure  that  they  were  creeping 
and  cowardly. 
Noir,  far  the  fint  time/he  will  be 


tried,  lie  has  lost  oihce,  and  there- 
by, mncli  of  the  qwmtenance  of  tfaa 
House.    He  is  psst  off  by  the  true 

Tory  party  for  ever.  The  Whigs, 
now  triumphant,  despise  him;  and 
none  remain  but  that  very  poor  and 
wretched  horde,  the  turned  off  place- 
men, men  inferior  in  rank,  talent, 
and  character,  even  to  himself.  We 
shall  soon  be  able  to  learn  what  it 
was  Peel  felt  in  himself  which  he 
thought  entitled  him  to  appreciate 
where  ^e  intellect  of  the  oountry  lay* 
All  gUmumr  about  him  is  gooef  and 
the  man  stands  naked  before  us.  A 
short  time  will  suffice  to  shew  what  he 
is.  He,  of  courbe,  fell  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who  had  long  had  hum 
at  his  mercy.  When  his  Grace  had 
disjoined  Peel  from  his  part)',  his 
days  of  office  were  numbered  at  the 
Premier's  pica -urp.  A  dozen  times 
at  least,  and  every  time  with  such  a 
grin  as  we  may  suppose  iUumlnated 
the  features  of  the  devil,  when  he 
laughed  in  the  face  of  the  undone 
Santon  Barsisa,  did  the  iron-hearted 
master  inform  the  country  that  Mr. 
Peel  had  bAciuFicED  his  political 
existence:  and  had  not  the  ruined 
Secretary  continued  to  ply  at  his  toil 
unmurmuring;  at  whatever  mandates 
came  from  head-quarters,  he  would 
l^ve  been  dung  forth,  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  a  general  conducting  a 
campaign,  would  flmg  forth  from 
his  tent  a  deserter  from  the  opposite 
camp,  af^er  he  had  made  the  rcqui- 
site  use  of  him,  and  had  occasion  for 
hispreseuce  no  longer. 

Tims  have  we  briefly  sketched  the 
individuals  of  the  late  ministry,  and 
shewn  that  there  was  not  one  among 
them  who  could  consider  himself  as 
any  thing  but  a  tool  of  the  Duke. 
He  reigned  alone.  He  broke  the 
usual  parties  of  the  state  bv  his  tac- 
tics, in  cairying  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion, principally  to  destroy  the  pow- 
er of  any  party  efficiently  to  oppose 
him.  He  let  loose  Scarlett  upon  the 
press,  to  browbeat  public  opinion. 
He  projected  the  gradual  overthrow 
of  all  local  authorities,  to  sweep  all 
the  power  and  patron  ntrp  of  the 
country  into  his  own  hands — the  es- 
tablishment of  the  new  police  was 
^e  ftnt  step  towards  effecting  this 
ol^Mt.  Abroad  he  fostered  the  sys- 
tem of  Prince  Pcliji^nnc  in  France — 
of  Van  Maanen  in  the  Netherlands. 
But,  as  they  failed,  so  has  he.  The 
consequences  of  his  Hdhire  are  less 
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marked  and  lifts  disastrous  tbtti 
theirs,  because,  in  England,  no  one 
as  yet  dnres  attempt  to  violate  the 
forms,  however  they  might  outrage 
the  substance  of  fre^om.  We  were 
coming,  however,  niider  the  gMme^ 
of  the  Duke,  to  a  period  when  we 
should  have  been  found  more  ma- 
nageable. 

His  ministry  had  been  one  of  trick 
waA  expedient,  and  when  he  eoold 
tridc  no  one  else,  he  fell.  The  tena- 
city with  which  he  clung  to  office 
was  remarkable.  It  micrht  we!!  b<» 
said  of  him,  as  of  his  antagonist,  that 
**  From  his  reluctant  haiui 
The  thundctbok  ww  wrung." 

Qf  indeed  it  ib  not  caricatore  to  nee 

the  word  thunderbolt  on  such  an 
occasion);  and  if  the  fall  from  a  joint- 
stool  be  le:*8  terrible  than  frora  a 
throne,  it  is  more  laughable,  iii  fact, 
tte  last  actions  of  the  Dake's  career 
were  merely  ridicnlons.  His  proces- 
sions to  the  country,  in  order  to  say 
wothing,  were  caricatures  even  upon 
Sheridan's  caricature  of  Lord  Burgh- 
ley.  The  lionsensical  speech  which 
he  pot  into  the  mouth  of  the  King ; 
the  uncalled  declaration  against  re- 
form, which  seemed  to  he  uttered  out 
of  verv  scorn  tor  the  people,  at  a 
moment  when  even  those  classes  hi- 
therto opposed  to  the  measnrp,  were 
demanding  it;  the  inciedible  plot  of 
the  Donkeys  to  blow  up  the  royal 
procession  into  the  city,  which  made 
liis  Ornre  draw  armies  about  London, 
fortiiy  tiie  Tower,  frighten  the  metro- 
polis, cheat  the  citizens,  and  hazard 
the  popularity  of  the  King;  tiic  bun- 
gling Civil  List;  every  thiuji,  in 
short,  shewed  that  the  man's  part 
in  the  ministry  was  done.  He  fell 
when  he  had  become  an  object  of 
laughter  to  the  veriest  asses  in  crea- 
tion :  when  the  hero  of  Waterloo,  the 

**  Victor  (tf  .\ss;iye's  Rnstern  plain  ; 
Victor  of  all  tlic  fitUls  in  Spntn  ; 
Victor  of  France's  dettput  rtign  ; 
Immortal  Wdliagton  I 


had  become'  the  dope  of  a  couple  of 
fnt  hrn  lrt!  huflfoons,  and  the  victim 
of  that  inordinate  ^elf-conrcit,  that 
led  him  to  imagine  that  his  name 
woold  suffice  to  corer  the  doings  of 
a  Gooltmm,  or  the  odionsiiesa  <^  an 
Ellenbornu^'h. 

He  has  left  the  country  in  n  ^tate 
of  something  a|)proaching  to  a  jar. 
querie,  with  funds  »inkiug,  revenue 
declining,  and  a  population  disalfect- 
ed.  He  promised  to  bind  Ireland 
closer  to  the  KngHsh  crown ;  the  last 
days  of  his  admin  titration  are  mark- 
ed by  a  propu^iiiion,  for  the  first 
time  brought  forward  in  a  tangible 
shape,  for  the  repeal  of  the  UnioB. 
Of  the  complete  derangement  of  fo- 
reign affairs  (thank;*  probably  to  his 
own  Holy  Alliance  policy^  of  tiie 
disjointed  state  of  Europe,  it  is  need- 
less to  speak.  And  yet,  after  all 
these  proofs  of  his  incapadtf  to  go- 
vern,  he  entertains,  we  understand, 
the  idea  tliat  he  may  yet  return. 
By  whose  means,  then  ?  By  means 
of  the  Peeb  and  the  Dawiions,  the 
clerks  and  the  traiton?  No,  their 
reign  is  passed.  The  tnpe'^ 
school  (on  which,  by  the  way,  we 
shall  shortly  have  an  i-^say)  has 
passed.  The  Liberab,  or  Radicals  ? 
Scarcely.  The  Whigs?  Ahwl  thqr 
are  themselves  in  power,  and  it. 
would  be  hard  to  persuade  them  to 
share  it  with  one  whose  expected 
portion  would  be  that  of  the  lion.  The 
Tories  ?  Oh !  no.  Let  him  not  lay 
the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul.  He 
cheated,  deceived,  and  insulted  them. 
By  fhp  Tories  all  connexion  with 
him  must  he  avoided,  as  if  it  con- 
veyed the  plague.  He  most  be  ud- 
teuched  and  nntovehable.  Once  he 
betrayed  them — he  sliall  nem  be- 
tray them  ae;nin.  The  answer  bis 
ofii!*?sary  deserves  from  any  Tory 
whom  he  endeavours  to  tempt,  is 
already  written  in  ^e  indignant  re- 
ply of  Achilles 


OTilE  Tl  01  BOTilAZ  ZYM^PAZZOMAl  OTAE  M£N  EPTON' 
fj»  ya^  ti  fM  dTrirntri  naX  JiXtrw  ov  V  a>  tr  imtf 
l^awi^UT  isrffrvi**  aXi;  H  et-    AAAA  EKHAO£ 
EFPirn.    In  ykf  tu  ttyfrv  /utnrtkm  Zauc. 

Wc  have  no  translation  at  hand  but  that  of  Po]>e,  which,  qa  usual,  m'mri 
the  meaning  of  the  original ;  let  ns,  therefore,  paraphrase  the  passage  for  or- 
dinary readers : — 


**  However  thamelen  be  the  tyrant  Dttks, 
Let  Mm  not  dare  upon  siy  ftee  to  look. 
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Song,    By  Anna  Maria  Porter, 


NtT«r  again  shall  I  hif  eoiindUs  join^ 

with  him  in  nrt  or  thoupht  combine. 
Once  he  deceived  and  wronijed  me — 'tis  in  vain^ 
He  hopes  to  cheat  me  by  his  vows  again.  *   •  * 

Let  once  siiifice  him— fi>r  hb  coone  najr  be 

To  headlong  ruin,  all  untouched  by  me. 

That  &te  alone,  the  traitor's  lot,  remains, 

Since  righteous  Heaven  has  reil  him  of  his  brains." 


Of  the  New  Ministry  we  do  not 

yet  pretend  to  judge. 

There  is  some  laughing  at  the  idea 
of  Lordship  of  Brougham ;  and  the 
Whigs  will  find  it  bard  to  aqtiare 
their  necessary  practice  in  place,  with 
their  professions  out  of  it ;  but  we 
willingly  wait  another  month  before 
we  give  oMr  opinion  on  their  merits. 
In  the  mean  time  one  victory  ib  won, 
in  fhe  expulsion  of  the  Duke  of  Wei- ' 
lington ;  for,  nnttl  that  incnbns  was 
got  rid  of,  there  was  no  hope.  An- 
other victor)',  scarct'ly  less  import- 
ant, is  the  smoking  out  of  the  vermin. 
Need  we  explain,  that  we  thereby 
mean  the  flinging  forth  of  Twias, 
Croker,  Planta,  Holmes — incredible 
to  relate,  the  AMiippor-Tn  i^  ^vhipucd 
ont — and  all  the  other  scent  animals, 
who  thought  themselves  tixtures  in 
the  offices  they  held.  TheDnndases^^ 
Peels,  Bathurstft— and  other  niini8te<-' 
rial  fmHim,  also  are  gone.  The 


Government  of  the  country  is  no 

longer  considered  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  mere  club  of  Boroughmongers, 
and  parasitical  clerks.    In  this  point 
of  view  we  rejoice  at  the  promotion 
of  Broni^iam.   ife  has  kept  himself 
aloof  firom  the  contemotiMe  under- 
lings now  destrdvod ,  nnd  hence  arises 
the  paltrv-  venom     (  i oker,  displayed, 
against  hmi  a  lew  mghts  ago  in  such, 
a  manner  as  to  sink  mat  petty  pereoa' 
still  lower  than  ever.  A  meaner  or. 
more  cowardly  attempt  at  sarca.sm — 
a  poorer  or  more  beggarly  effort  at  a 
factious  opposition  never  was  exhi-^ 
bited— and  Croker's  occupation  is» 

Sone.  Even  the  Ctmrier  despised 
imi 

Next  month  wc  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  of  the  new  Ministers ; 
and  if  we  do  not  like  them,  we  shall, 
make  no  difficulty  in  presenting  them ' 
wilh  a  new  year  s  gift.'. 


BT  AHNA  MABIA  POBTIB, 

T 

TO  A  LADY,   WITH  A  N06KUAY   OF  MYRTLES,  GERAXIUMS,  &C.  ' 
« 

SvHMBB^s  frail  tribes  are  gone* 

These  modest  flowers  alone  [ 

Remain  to  ofFer  on  a  bridal  mom— 
Oh  !  may  their  beaut^'  prove. 
Types  of  thy  wedded  love, 

Beanty  uncoupled  with  the  dreaded  thorn  1 

And,  ah!  unlike  the  rose. 
Which,  ere  a  .hinc  day  close, 

Sheds  on  the  dewy  earth  its  blushing  showers. 
May  your  twined  loves  be  seen. 
Like  myrtles,  ever  green. 

Blooming  all  freuily  through  long  winter's  boon. 


▼Ot.  II.  NO-  XI. 
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BBLQIUM.  BT  AK  KY£-^VITNB8S. 


OX  POTTBB»— «01fOBB«8.- 


IBPABATIOK  OB  HOtXAKO  AND  BBIAHTM. — 
TNTBR^BimOlf. 

DB  POTTBB. 


I  TRAVELLED  in  file  diligence  from 
Gand  to  Bruxelleh  with  one  ot  the 
most  distinguibhed  deputies  ut  iltc 
todUiein  provinces  to  the  Ststes  Ge- 
nenl:  it  was  Bhortly  after  the  brok- 
ing out  of  the  rpvolution,  and  he  was 
proceeding:  at  the  summons  of  the 
king  to  assist  at  the  opening  of  that 
Assembly.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
had  jntt  Ibft  Bnuelles*  and  the  idea 
of  die  BeparatfoD  had  only  then 
struck  upon  the  ringleaders  of  the 
affair  as  a  panacea  for  all  grievances. 
He  remarked,  that  a  similar  demand 
for  a  disfloltttiotk  of  the  Union  be* 
•  tween  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was 
in  agitation  :  I  answered,  by  a  faction 
only.  **  Aye,  aye/*  replied  he,  "  by 
O'Connell,  Brougham,  and  all  that 
set.'*  So  much  for  this  gentleman's 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  parties  in 
England  and  Ireland.  However,  I 
bclirve  we  know  quite  as  little  of 
them  as  they  do  of  us.  One  of  the 
principal  English  daily  papers  called 
be  Potter,  the  former  ^editor  of  the 
Courier  Poj^Bat,  ancl  he  has  more 
than  once,  in  our  presence,  been 
named  as  a  devilish  clever  little  fel- 
low for  a  bookseller. 

De  Potter  is  a  native  of  Bruges, 
and  the  head  of  a  noble  family  of 
eompetent  fortune.  He  is  about  forty 
years  of  age,  short  in  stature,  dry  in 
tempf  rnment,  perfectly  bald,  with  an 
acute  expression  of  countenance.  His 
yooth  has  been  a  stadiona  one:  dnr- 
mg  Napoleon's  iron  reign,  he  spent 
his  time  in  Italy — at  Rome  chiefly,' 
where  he  hnd  free  admission  to  the 
records  of  the  Vatican.  He  has  since, 
in  his  History  of  the  Church,  and  in 
his  life  of  Sdpio  de  Ried  (translated, 
by  Mr.  T.  Roscoe,  and  published  by 
Colbnrn,  *)  made  such  a  ii^e  of  these 
rcsearclit's,  as  to  subject  him  to  the 
charge  of  untairnesti.  The  friends  of 
tile  chnrdi  have  urged,  he  would 
never  have  been  permitted  to  peruse 
and  copy  the  documents  he  has 
availed  himself  of,  had  he  nnt  given 
the  Court  of  Rome  to  understand 
that  his  views  were  friendly.  His 


reputation  at  Rome  stood  deservedly 
high:  in  the  absence  of  the  Belgian 
ambassador,  his  friend,  he  officiated 
in  his  place,  and  altogether,  from 
his  birth,  fortune,  talents,  and  lean- 
ing,  bore  B  hij^  consideration  at 
Rome. 

On  his  return  home,  imdcr  the 
reign  of  a  constitational  monarch»  he 
seems  to  have  abandoned  theology 
and  history  for  politics,  and  to  have 

ene:afred  warmly  in  the  controversies 
of  the  day.  Belpium  was  a  com 
plainant :  it  had  never  ceased  tu  be 
so  under  the  present  king  from  the 
time  he  was  imposed  upon  fhem  by 
the  allies.  Her  grievances  were 
not  serious,  but  they  were  vexa- 
tious, and  above  all,  the  Belgian:^ 
felt  that  Holland  was  preferr^  bv 
the  Dutch  king,  and  that  a  fm 
measure  of  justice  was  not  dealt  out 
to  it.  The  Belgians  are  a  jealous  and 
irritable  race,  and  it  was  ai?  unlucky 
measure  to  couple  them  with  a  rivu 
people,  under  an  alien  sovereign,  and 
what  is  more,  a  heretic.  De  Potter* 
took  up  the  cause  of  his  countrymen, 
and  all  that  man  could  do  by  pam- 
phlet  and  ut  wspaper  he  did.  He 
may  be  ^d  to  have  been  an  agitator, 
but  he  took  none  of  the  measures  of 
the  great  Irish  diaturbei ;  he  neither 
made  speeches  i  jrwent  on  mi'^'^ions, 
bat  at  last  he  proposed  a  rent,  and 
was  banished  for  it.  Certain  members 
of  the  States,  w}io  had  voted  against 
ministers,  were  tnmed  out  oX  the 
posts  they  Qlled,  and  some  were  de- 
prived of  pension*.  Or  Potter  pro- 
posed, that  a  tuiui  'iujuld  be  esta* 
blished  to  indemnuy  ^1  perbons  who 
suffered  for  patcimm'a  sake:  he 
was  already  in  prison  for  a  libd  oa 
the  coverninertt,  and  he  v'as  now 
brought  out  to  be  tried  for,  ;i  c  inspi- 
zacy  and  hi^  treason.  In  less  than 
three  months  after  his  condemnation, 
he  etid  hie  two  .adnaUee  were  ike 
chiefs  of  thp  provisiemal  govemmeKi, 
estaWished  on  t?ip  mins  of  the  au- 
thority that  prr.-cciU^d  hira.  'i'hia 
circuuibtiixice  alunt'      a  strung  indi> 


t  But  Mdl^  nratilstetL  Ep, 
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cation  of  the  iinmodiate  causes  of  the 
revolution  in  Belgium. 

The  history  of  the  rmoie  emaet  ii 
long  and  tedious*  and  we  fed  confi- 
dent in  saying,  that  though  some 
grounds  p\i«t»-'d  for  complaint-,  there 
were  none  to  justify  ii  revolution,  and 
none  which  woukluf  Uieiuselves  have 
roused  the  oountry  to  resistance. 
The  proximate  causes  were  of  a  more 
inflammatory  nature  :  tliev  aro«?e  out 
of  the  tyranny  and  injustice  useil  to- 
wards the  press.  The  press  is  a  ter- 
rible enemy,  for  it  Uvea  upon  its 
griefs :  the  very  strokes  of  arbitrary 
powerwhidi  shake  it  in  one  direction, 
in  another  ?e!)<e  afford  it  tlie  most 
animating  and  exciting  sustenance. 

The  first  overt  act  cuiumitced  a- 
gaiast  the  press,  by  the  govermnent, 
was  the  sending  two  Frnichmen  oat 
of  tlie  country  for  a  squib  or  satire  of 
Fomr  kind.  The  iniquity  of  this 
measure  was  pointed  out  in  very 
strong  terms,  by  Ducpetiaux  and  i)e 
Potter*  in  the  different  journals  of  the 
day ;  tJicy  wete  tried  and  imprisoned 
for  it.  They  were  cf)nvicted  by  a 
law  ttcain:5t  sedition,  which  Avas  pro- 
mulgaled  on  Napoleon's  return  Irom 
EUba,  and  which  had  been  intended 
to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  in  those 
dangerous  times.  De  Potter  was 
utterly  unaffected  by  imprisonment ; 
on  t}\p  contrary,  it  left  him  time  for 
uuuiturrupted  labours.  He  became 
rren  still  more  assiduous  in  his  Toca* 
tien.  The  persecution  of  the  liberato, 
and  the  discontent  of  the  priests, 
under  restrictions  imposed  hv  a  pro- 
tcstant  court,  suggested  a  union — 
an  alliance  oHensivc  and  defensive 
between  the  two  great  factions. 
The  party  thus  united  became  so 
strong  both  in  the  States  and  in  the 
country,  and  the  war  of  the  journals 
80  severe  upon  the  obnoxious  minis- 
ters, that  it  was  determined  by  the 
government  to  employ  a  sort  of  eottp 
d' ^lat,  and  put  down  the  organ  of 
these  discontffits,  conceiving  that 
when  the  niouih- piece  hud  h<»en  ta- 
ken away,  the  complaints  them- 
selves would  sink  into  silence.  They 
availed  themselves  of  the  very  first 
pretext,  and  brought  the  chief  scribe, 
De  Potfer,  to  trial  for  conspiracy  and 
high  treason,  and  with  a  view  to  sow 
disunion  in  a  party  alread]^'  too  strong 
they  seized  upon  his  private  corres-* 
pondence,  upon  that  of  his  intimale 
friend  Tliileflians,and  published  them. 


De  Potter  was  no  sooner  con- 
demned, than  the  ministers  conti- 
med  the  prosecutiott  of  tiie  journals ; 
in  thirty  days  a  Hbel  per  dtm  waa 
attacked,  these  ItbeU  were  contained 
in  seven  different  newspapers.  It 
was  no\\\  while  these  affair^  were 
peadiug,  liiuL  the  French  ie\uiuUon 
broke  out.  Can  it  be  doubted  that 
the  public  mind*  inflamed  by  the  at- 
tacks on  the  press,  waa  in  a  fit  state 
to  rert'ivr  any  violent  impression ' 
The  newspapers,  in  expectation  of 
fine,  imprbonments,  and  destruction, 
were  naturally  prepared  to  push  the 
people  to  any  step  wliich  might 
screen  themselves,  and  produce  an 
amendment  of  the  law  under  wliich 
they  wrote.  The  intiammabiiity  oi  the 
public  feeling  was,  however,  only  skin 
deep ;  it  had  no  profound  or  press- 
ing causes ;  and  the  country  enjoyed 
all  essential  aflvantaa:es,  it  had  never 
been  in  au  *;cpiul  state  of  prosperity  ; 
trade,  commerce,  and  the  arts  were 
flonriahing,  and  the  improvement  in 
the  means  and  manner  of  living* 
within  the  last  five  years,  has  been 
extraordinary.  At  the  r^anie  time,  the 
clumsy  policy  of  the  government  had 
left  grievances,  great  In  name*  sad  in 
soond*  which  amused  the  ear  and 
served  the  purposes  of  watch- words.  ^ 
The  pcojth*  c<»ifinlaiTicd  loudly  of 
taxes,  of  being  coiupclleil  to  use  tl:« 
Dutch  language,  of  an  unequal  par- 
tition of  phuxs ;  whereas,  in  point  of 
Ikct*  they  were  simply  in  a  very  bad 
humour  at  the  treatment  of  their 
newspapent,  which  had  naturally 
enough  identified  their  own  cause 
with  that  of  the  national  liberty  and 
independence.  Thus  tiie  Belgian  re- 
volution is  a  newspaper  revolution* 
as  wa.«i  that  of  Paris. 

It  never,  however,  could  have 
come  to  any  thing,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  extreme  iblly  and  mismanage- 
ment of  the  government*  who  actu- 
ally enticed  and  tantalized  the  Bel- 
gians on  to  revolt. 

The  beginning  was  a  mob  or  not 
after  the  play :  the  house  of  Van 
Maanen^  uie  prime  minister*  was 
burnt  sind  puUed  down ;  and  the 
house  of  the  prime  minister's  devil, 
I^bry  Bagnano,  the  editor  of  the 
National,  and  a  printer.  The  re- 
spectable citti^ns  at  length  succeeded 
^  in  quelling  the  viAleoce  of  the  mob* 
*  «nd  vrith  arms  in  their  hands — those 


606  Bekfiunu — By  un  ILye-  fViincss. 


tiicy  began  to  treat  wiLii  tlie  govern- 
Hient  RBpecting  the  grievaooes  al- 
leged to  Aftve  laid  the  foundation  of 

the  popular  rommotion.  Tlie  king 
listftird  with  apparent  attention, 
temporised,  and  shuffled.  He  ex- 
hibited both  his  fear  and  his  obsti- 
nacy. The  Prince  of  Orange  arrived 
in  Bruielles,  avowedly  to  inquire  in- 
to the  complaints  of  the  people,  and 
to  assist  in  remt-clying  them.  He 
grew  alarmed,  and,  under  pretext  of 
bearing  a  message  to  his  father,  de- 
camped. The  people  were  again  Icfl 
to  themselves;  with  arms  in  tluir 
hnmis,  and  a  mob  ready  to  rise  into 
viuknce,  the  very  first  moment  of 
encouragement.  The  municipal  au- 
thorities perceiving  the  royal  govern- 
ment too  weak  to  protect  them,  de* 
serted  their  posts,  and  tho  ritlzens 
were  driven  to  erect  temporary  go- 
vernments, and  to  other  revolution- 
ary acts,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  main- 
taining order,  and  carrying  on  the 
business  of  the  country.  At  the  first 
unequivocal  siirnal  of  nn  lioncst  in- 
tention to  meot  the  complaihU  of  Uie 

Seople,  their  arms  would  have  been 
lid  down.  No  such  sign  was  giv- 
en :  all  was  palaoer*  Tliough  tired 
to  drritli  of  inilitarv  rmiilovmcut,  the 
citizens  would  hrr.  f  been  too  glad  to 
resign  their  weapons  on  the  slightest 
pretext :  they  conld  not  do  it  In  very 
shame.  The  king  would  not  afford 
them  an  excuse.  All  his  talk  was  tji 
the  fundamental  law  and  the  States- 
General  :tlu"  jU'0}t]c  wi  II  knew  llu  y  iiad 
nothing  to  luok  to  but  the  monarch's 
will.  If  the  design  had  been  to  tire 
out  the  bour(feois,  who  were  neglect- 
ing their  InisinfsB,  lo<iln£;  their  time, 
and  occupied  in  disagreeable  duties, 
there  might  have  been  some  wisflom 
in  the  plan.  But  the  king  neither 
would  disband  these  rebels  by 
promptness,  nor  weary  them  oot  by 
Gclay  :  he  neither  riTd  cli  mency  nor 
Severity,  l)ut  s/<iily  .shaUinl  between 
the  two,  till  he  iiad  absolutely  driven 

even  the  best-intentioned  into  re- 
bellion.  He  then,  when  it  was  too 

late,  and  while  he  was  still  pretend- 
in  to  defer  the  question  to  the  States 
assembled,  secretly  marched  an  ar- 
my to  the  siege  of  Bruxelles.  While 
the  States  were  ddiberating  upoo  the 
demands  of  the  complainants,  the 
army  nf  Prince  Frerlerirk  wa?  ctitting; 
them  in  pieces  in  the  streets  of  the 
capital. 


[Dec: 

The  success  of  the  citizens  of 
Brussels,  in  dietr  opposition  to  tiie 
Dutch  troops,  is  almost  unaccount- 
able. It  rcq^iirrd  cowardice  and  in- 
capability of  the  most  eminent  de- 
gree, to  insure  a  failure  of  the  enter- 
prize.  In  the  first  place,  they  were 
scarcely  opposed  at  all;  they  were 
stopped  simply  because  they  dared 
not  proceed,  and  when  they  were 
opposed,  it  was  because  they  in  a 
manner  invited  the  attack  :  it  was  a 
kind  of  rising  to  crush  a  fetreating, 
trembling  monster,  that  while  it 
grinned  and  shewed  its  teeth,  was 
evidently  bent  upon  taking  to  its 
heels  on  the  first  opening  that  pre- 
sented itself,  lliere  is  perhaps  an  • 
inaptitude  in  both  Dutch  and  Bel- 
gians to  military  command  :  the  com- 
mander? of  the  kinc:  exhibited  the 
extronu'st  ignorance  and  imhecilitv. 
and  tile  commanders  that  sprung  up 
on  the  popular  side  were  foreignm : 
Van  Halen,  a  Spaniard,  and  Melli- 
net,  a  Frenchman  ;  and  subsequent- 
ly Duvives  and  Ponti  coulant,  both, 
we  believe,  natives  of  i'rance,  or  at 
least  born  of  French  parents.  Vis- 
count Pontecoulant  commands  in 
West  Flanders ;  and  I,  who  was  a 
witnp«:s  of  hi?i  prnrreding-.  ■^*a«? 
struck  with  the  soldierly  air,  and  the 
familiaritv  and  mastery  he  appeared 
to  have  m  all  military  and  adminis- 
trative functions  over  the  Belgians 
actin::  vltli  liim,  many  of  whom  bad 
had  i-ciual  opportunity  for  acquiring: 
warlike  experience. 

The  lo^^  experienced  on  both  sides 
in  Bruxelles  was  certainly  consider- 
able, but  it  has  been  greatly  exagge- 
rated. I'he  forces  broukdit  airninst 
Bruxelles  anidunted  jirobably  to 
or  8,000 ;  though  as  many  more 
might  be  approaching,  to  join  die 
forces  under  the  command  of  the 
Prince.  Of  tltelr  loss  it  is  diffioUt 
to  form  a  calculation.  The  people 
had  killed  400  or  r»no  :  1,500  more 
were  wounded,  uud.  a  coujsiderable 
proportion  ^ed  of  tiieir  wounds-* 
perhaps  300. 

Persons  at  home,  who  formed 
their  opinions  through  the  exagge- 
rating medium  of  the  newspapers, 
whose  correspondents  probably  vrrote 
in  great  haste,  and  in  some  con- 
fusion, have  imagined  the  picture  of 
an  infnnated  population  fallincr  noon 
a  numerous  army  in  the  act  oi  taking 

their  city  by  storm.    Nothing,  how- 
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ever,  that  was  warlUie,  could  be  more 

peaceable  than  was  the  fight  of  Bru- 
xellcs.  It  was  a  sct-tn  at  pt>j>-f/ontf>, 
which  lasted  four  days,  ihe  hvnors, 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much, 
began  when  the  anny  was  in  the  act 
of  bebg  driven  out :  it  was  tlun  that 
the   atrocities,    tlie   liumings,  the 

^rapes,?'.nd  the  plunderings  were  com- 
menced :  perhaps  the  Hying  army 
did  its  smure;  but  it  was  the  eo- 
Mtttfr  of  Broxelles,  sallying  forth  from 
lane  and  hovel,  garret  and  cillar, 
that  perpetrated  far  more  thaii  half 
the  mischief.  Tliis  has  never  \)vvn 
said  iu  iJruxeIle»,  for  a  very  good 
reason:  nobody  dare  say  it.  From 
the  time  of  the  victory  up  till  very 
lately,  the  mob  has  always  bean  at 
least  dreaded. 

The  appartnt  stand  against  the 
king  had  been  made  by  the  hour- 
gr^i*,  the  respectable  tradespeople, 
who,  with  muskets  in  their  hands, 
had  treated  with  the  king,  n.nr!  hnd 
been  represented  by  the  Cummittte 
of  Safety,  and  by  their  Commander 
in  Chief.  It  was  they  who  treated* 
bntitwasDottibey  who  fought.  When 
the  troops  approached,  they  gladly 
let  the  mob  take  llieir  arms,  while 
they  ran  away  to  tiieir  cellars  and 
hiding-holea.  This  was  called  being 
disarmed  by  an  insurrection  of  the 
mob  :  the  authorities  of  the  bourgeois 
took  this  favourable  occasion  to  dis- 
appear. So  tluit  wilt  n  the  army  ar- 
rived, the  talking  aiui  treating  revo- 
lotionists  had  disappeared :  the  chief 
part  of  the  tradespeople  and  their 
families  joyluliy  made  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  prince  and  his  troops,  for 
revolutions  are  bad  for  trade,  and  it 
was  universally  expected,  that  the 
army  would  enter  and  take  posses- 
sion of  the  city.  But  the  army  seemed 
to  think  twice  about  the  matter.  They 
came  in  shuffling  and  looking  behind 
them ;  they  were  evidently  in  a 
dreadful  taking ;  this  encouraged  a 
few  of  the  mob— ^y  who  had  picked 
up  the  arms  of  the  bourgeois  guard:— 
to  fire  :  they  fired,  and  fired, — up  a 

.  lane  and  from  the  bottom  of  an  alley, 
or  the  top  of  the  house,  or  out  of  a 
garret  wmdow, — bat  the  attack  was 
perfectly  despicable.  The  town  had 
neither  spirit,  leaders,  nor  ammuni- 
tion, and  on  the  field  no  force  at  all. 
The  passiveneas  of  the  Dutch,  how- 
ever, soon  brought  evefj'body  upon 
them*  JDeiay  ttoouraged^  the  pea- 


sants flocked  in,  and  ftt  last  a  very 

a)n8iderable  crowd  was  collected ; 

muskets  peeped  out  of  every  door, 
lane,  arid  window,  from  beliind  every 
lamp-post,  balcony  and  buttress,  till 
at  last  they  all  took  courage ;  a  man 
with  a  wooden  leg  trundled  a  field- 
piece  fm  avant,  the  ma^?  shouted,  and 
followed,  an  explosion  took  place, 
and  the  Dutch  army  retreated  :  night 
fell,  and  when  morning  came,  ho 
enemy  was  to  be  found.  The  com- 
batants were  out  of  work ;  for  it  is 
odd  enough,  as  they  were  almost  all 
labourers  and  artisans,  so  did  they 
keep  workmaniike  hours,  they  went 
to  uietr  meals  with  wonderfUl  regu- 
larity. As  soon  as  the  customary 
hour  was  ended,  and  nature  satis- 
lied,  they  returned  to  their  occu- 
pation of  popping.  The  greatest 
slaughter  took  place  among  the  milk 
people,  who  made  a  point  of  supply- 
ing their  customers,  as  usual ;  and  in 
order  to  do  this  with  security,  they 
delivered  their  milk  at  a  very  early 
hour,  before  the  fighting  began.  But 
many,  not  sufficiently  a^ve«  or  auf- 
fii  iently  early,  were  caught  by  the 
Dutch  bullets  in  the  street  before 
all  ihc'iT  prafiqup  wa.*  supplied.  ' 

We  would  not  wish  to  riilieule  an 
event  which  is  likely  to  be  produc- 
tive of  great  consequences,  and  whidi 
certainly  was  accompanied  by  mudi 
sufTeriu^  ;  hut  the  blame  must  lie  at 
tlie  door  of  those  who  |)ulT  the  cou- 
rageous exploits  of  the  brave  Bruxel- 
lois,  and  compare  the  battle  to  that 
of  Paris. 

When  the  victory  was  decided; 

nay,  indeed,  when  it  appeared  proba- 
ble that  it  would  turn  in  favour  of 
the  people,  the  authorities,  the  or- 
gans of  the  revolatioD,  made  their 
appearance.'  A  Provisional  Govern- 
ment was  immediately  patched  up, 
and  as  soon  as  the  arrival  of  the 
news  at  Paris  informed  M.  De  Pot- 
ter of  the  state  of  things,  he  lost  not 
a  moment  in  returning  to  the  coun- 
try whence  he  had  been  so  nnjusUy 
banished.  He  was  immediately  co- 
optated  by  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, since  which  time  he  has  been 
its  soul,  the  spring  on  which  it 
moved,  its  oracle,  and  its  guide. 

The  situation  of  the  Provisional 
Government  w;u=t  one  of  extreme  dif- 
ficulty ;  the  interval  between  the 
victory  of  Bruxelles  and  the  assem- 
bling of  Cong  r CSS/  of  extreme  danger. 
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All  the  strong  places  of  ^  country 
"were  filled  with  Dutch  troops ;  luck- 
ily, however,  mixed  with  Belgians. 
A  war  was  to  be  carried  on  without 
funds,  and  a  starving  and  excited 
people  to  be  kept  in  order  without  m 
police*  with  scarcely  a  single  exiet- 
mg  municipal  authority.  Tmops 
were,  however,  set  on  foot,  ami  tlie 
war  successfully  maintained,  and  the 
people,  with  a  ftw  cxceplioiii,  that 
of  Binges  for  instance,  hindered 
from  breaking  out  into  open  sacking 
and  plunder! TIT.  In  most  towns 
there  was  noUiinsr  whatever  to  pre- 
vent the  numerous  poor  from  rising 
upon  the  fewer  rich»  except  theLr 
own  notions  of  and  wrong, 

and  also  the  conciliatory  precautions 
taken  by  the  wealthy,  who  were  well 
aware  of  their  danger.  All  this  was 
done  amidst  the  intrigues  of  the 
Datch  court,  and  the  apprehensions 
of  foreign  intervention.  Besides 
which,  the  Government  found  leisure 
greatly  to  amelioiate  the  existing 
laws,  aiiU  by  several  popular  and 
liberal  enactasents  secured  the  Ikvonr 


{p9^ 

of  the  coimtr^.  Tlwy  also  orgaaiisd 

the  assemblmg  of  a  Congress  of 
Notable'',  by  which  the  form  and 
princii»lts  oi  the  native  constitution 
of  tlie  independent  state  should  be 
decided  upon.  Up  to  the  very  meet- 
ing of  ttiis  assembly,  the  Ck>verament 
appears  to  have  pone  on  with  unity 
of  purpose,  and  in  harmony  of  feel- 
ing. The  course  of  procedure  to  be 
a&pted  by  tbe  PhMsional  Govern- 
ment, as  respected  the  form  of  ac- 
knowledging the  authority  of  the 
Congress,  became  a  matter  of  <l!«- 
cussion,  and  De  Potter  seem**  to  liave 
been  left  in  a  minority  of  one.  The 
hnmediate  consequence  has  been  bis 
retirement  altogether  t;  m  li  ma- 
nagement of  aflairs  :  what  the  tiiture 
consequences  of  his  secession  may 
be,  it  is  more  difficult  to  say.  De 
Potter  may  now  be  considered 
bead  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
the  fact  of  that  active  and  zealous 
faction  being  able  to  j)lace  at  their 
head  so  <li«ti!itz;uished  a  chief  as  De 
Potter,  may  posuibly  verjr  seriously 
afibct  the  fortunes  of  Belgmm. 


THB  CONORBSS. 


The  Congress  of  Notables  is  u 
much  more  aristocratic  body  than 
might  have  been  ejLpccied  from  the 
conrplexion  of  the  revolution.  Hie 
qualification  for  voting  is  consider- 
able, and  does  not  include  more  than 
one  in  every  thirty-six.  1  he  depu- 
ties  to  the  states  have  almost  all 
been  re-elected  to  serve  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  from  their  familiarit\'  with 
public  business,  and  their  weight  in 
the  country,  they  will  probably  in  a 
great  measure  and  for  a  time  manage 
uie  constitueBt  assembly.  The  pre- 
sident, Surlet  de  Chokier,  has  always 
been  distinguished  in  the  States  for 
the  inde[)en{lenee  of  his  character, 
and  the  iiberaiit}'  of  his  views.  The 
inaptitude  for  public  busfaiess  among  ' 
the  Belgians  is  almost  as  great  as 
their  iiut|)titu(le  for  military  com- 
mand. A  club,  which  was  said  in 
Bmxelles  to  unite  the  talent  of  the 
place,  and  which  cexlainly  made  it- 
self very  remarkable  for  the  violence 
of  its  doctrines,  may  be  considered 
as  a  specimen  of  their  wretched 
powers  of  oratory,  and  tlicir  extreme 
ignorance  of  general  politics.  This 
club  was  called  the  Re-tmiwt  Cmdrah, 
and  was  said  to  possess  as  mmh 


power  as  the  Provisional  Government 
itself.  Branch  clubs  are  established ; 
and  being  established  fai  evetytown 
of  Belgium,  I  should  not  be  wait' 
prised  to  find  that  they  will  present 
the  most  formidable  onj>osit5nn  to  the 
measures  of  Congress,  should  they 
not  prove  of  a  kind  sufficiently  popu- 
lar, or  should  they  exhibit  aiiy  lean- 
ing to  the  House  of  Nassau.  The 
Congress  has  a  most  difficult  part  to 
play  :  the  princi{>al  members  of  it, 
such  as  De  Meuleuacre,  Stoasart,  and 
De  Sermys  are  not  men  of  mndi 
moral  cotttage,  and,  in  case  of  a  po- 
lltiral  storni,  would  be  the  first  to 
retreat.  The  dejvitie^  f<  r  tlie  south- 
ern provinces  have  already  in  one 
great  emergency  exhibited  a  total 
want  of  courage  and  political  saga- 
city.  When  after  the  breaking  out 
of  the  revoUition — after  the  vi'.ir  of 
the  Prince  of  Orr\n?-e,  and  the  }> re  po- 
sition ofascuaiutiuu  between  the  two 
countries,  tne  king  summoned  tlM 
states,  it  a|ypeared  clear  in  the  ac- 
tual state  of  men's  minds,  that  there 
could  bp  no  calm  and  independent 
delibi:rution  at  the  Hague  in  the 
midst  of  \he  exasperated  Dutch, 
•aad  it  im  ssoieofrer  one  of  the 
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mlmikted  to  the  king,  that  Bel- 
gium was  unfairly  and  imperfectly 
represented  in  the  Stntrs.  Under 
these  circumBtances,  the  deputi^  of 
the  southern  stiites  came  to  a  reeo- 
YaSoum  aot  to- go  to  the  Hague*  bat 
to  aaeeoible  at  BnixeUes*  and  there 
deliberate  upon  the  steps  that  it 
might  seem  advisable  to  take.  'Phis 
refioiutiuu  was  printed  and  placard- 
ed, and  approved  by  every  body — 
the  depntiea  ivare  gathering  together 
at  Bruxelles,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
one  evening,  they  took  the  dilif^ence 
and  .started  fur  HoUaiid.  The  world 
of  Bruxeiles  was  mightily  astonished, 
•od  though  the  utinoet  hannonv  had 
always  subsisted  between  the  depu- 
ties and  their  ronstitucnts,  tlie  coun- 
try was  well  uigli  disposed  to  cen- 
eure.  However,  they  were  supposed 
to  have  good  reasons,  and  the  matter 
was  looked  over  for  a  time. 

The- truth  iij  that  disobedience  to 
thf"  rovnl  •summons  htmI  a  factious 
as^emblniif  m  the  discontented  capital 
was  too  bold  a  step  for  these  gentle- 


mm:  they  grew  afraid  of  thtir  owtt 
act,  and  ran  away  and  left  it.  And 

yet  had  they  had  the  courage  to  ad- 
here to  it,  it  would  have  «^aved  the 
bloodshed,  it  would  have  stcjpped  the 
«i/ire  separation  of  the  two  coun- 
triea»  it  would  have  praecrved  tiia 
dynasty  of  Nsssao.  In  short,  it 
would  have  brought  matters  to  a 
rr/v/Vf  at  a  time  when  they  were  not 
irremediable.  There  could  have  been 
no  Mom'  debates  at  the  Hague,  no 
more  hypocritical  references  to  the 
States  General,  and  the  fundamental 
law ;  and  with  the  deputif"?  at  thoir 
head,  the  resolution  could  luither 
have  been  so  misinterpreted,  nor 
eonld  they  have  pretended  so  ihr  to 
misunderstand  it,  as  to  send  an  army 
against  Rruxelles.  If  similar  cases 
of  difficulty  occur,  it  is  to  he  feared 
that  the  same  men  will  act  with  si- 
milar indecision  and  want  of  cou- 
rage. They  are,  however^  now  joined 
with  from  a  hundred  and  forty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  other  Notables, 
who  \\\  timp  will  j»rohahlv  regain  their 
due  luduencc  m  the  assembly. 


TBB  SBFAaATION  OF  HOLLaiCD  AND  BBL8IUM. 


It  is  a  question  yyix  easily  settled, 
whether  Belgium  and  Hoiiaud  ought 
ever  to  have  been  united ;  but  the 
expediency  d  a  aepBration  is  not  so 
BHUB  a  case.  Such  progress  had 
Been  made  in  irlmtifyinp:  the  interests 
of  the  two  count  !  ipH,  that  a  separa- 
tion must  be  attended  wiiii  gical 
mflbring  to  Belgium  at  least.  The 
advantages  of  the  union  accrued  ra- 
ther to  the  dynasty,  than  to  Holland; 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  the  latter 
country  pained  by  it,  excepting  |>er- 
haps  in  some  increase  of  national 
dignity,  and  in  being  relieved  of  a 
part  of  its  debt,  for  which,  however, 
she  paid  ample  inhTc-^r  in  the  pro- 
tortion  Erivcn  to  Belgian  produce 
and  manutactures.  In  tlie  rise  and 
growth  of  Antwerp,  as  a  great  oolo- 
1^  port.  Amsteidam  was  deeply 
wOBlMfld,  and  no  countervailing  ad- 
vantage arf)flo  to  Holland  The  co- 
lonies of  Holland,  and  Holland  her- 
self, were  constrained  to  use  Bel« 
gian  mannfaf^tures,  at  a  time  when 
cheaper  and  })etter  markets  existed 
elsewhere.  Under  this  protection, 
the  arts  m  }U  I;.MUTn  «inon  flourished 
most  surprisingly,  and  the  capital  of 
the  country  has  probably,  inereaitd 


three-fold,  in  the  course  of  seven  or 
eight  years.  The  consumption  of 
Belgian  coal  by  Holland  was  im- 
mense, and  the  separation  neonsa- 
rily  throws  out  of  employment  in- 
dividuals to  fin  fimomit  which  few 
people  at  present  are  prtparrd  tr> 
iuippose.  It  is  very  possible  that  all 
these  advantages  arising  from  Ihe 
union,  may  soon  be  compensated  by 
favourable  commercial  engagements 
with  other  countries,  but  in  the  in- 
terval, vast  distress  must  be  suffered. 
Hoff  the  trade  9f  the  oeita/ry  muei  ae- 
«eiBflr%  he  hanknmt,  Holland  witt 
fuffer  more  indtvidually  than  nati- 
onally, by  the  separation.  Dutch 
capitalists  have  great  stake's  in  many 
of  tlie  establishments  oi  iiei^ium,  and 
in  case  of  fidlure,  their  toss  must 
necessarOy  he  considerable.  Of  these 
capitalists,  the  king  is  the  chief:  he 
is  thought  to  be  the  rirhest  monarch 
in  Europe,  he  has  always  been  an 
economist.  He  is  allowed  by  the 
fiudamental  law,  for  personal  ex. 
penditnre,  upwards  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pnund«  sterling  a  3^ear;  of 
which  he  spends  only  a  small  part, 
and  the  possessions  which  were  made 
ovar  to  hkn  as  royal  dooudi^  aia  cx« 
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jceedingly  extensive. .  Their  bare  spftp 
cificatiuns  fill  a  large  and  thick  oc- 
tavo vohinie,  printed  in  a  large  type, 
jrhese  are  of  course  lost  to  huii,  aud 
me  capital  wliich  he  had  mvested  in 
different  mercantile  establishmentiy 
was  declared,  by  the  Provisional  Go- 
vernment, confi-^oated.  Among  these, 
was  the  great  |jrintiag  establishment* 
called  the  Im^rimerie  NormaU. 
,  Hiere  ean  be  no  doubt  that  Williain 
haa  been  a  benefactor  to  the  country 
he  was  called  to  govern,  and  that, 
troncraliy  speaking,  the  views  of  his 
administration  were  enlightened.  But 
people  will  not  be  ever  happy  against 
their  wiU*  The  Dutdi  king  was  ini> 
posed  upon  them  gfeatlv  to  their  dis- 
taste, by  the  Congress  oi  Vienna;  and 
the  unfortunate  issue  of  tlie  arrange- 
ment is  one  of  the  btrougest  proofs 
that  can  be  given  of  tJie  absurdity,  as 
well  aa  the  injustice  of  parcelling  out 
countries  without  consulting  those 
on  the  point  who  are  chit  fly  con- 
cerned. If  a  people  will  not  bear  a 
good  king  on  these  conditions,  much 
less  will  they  tolerate  a  bad  one. 
However,  it  is  most  probable  that 
had  William  been  not  only  a  well- 
disposed,  but  also  an  adroit  niler, 
he  might  have  retained  his  power. 
He  has  lost  Belgium,  rather  by  a 
want  of  tact  in  managing  llie  pre- 
judices of  the  people,  than  by  any 
acts  of  misgovemment.  He  never 
knew  where  to  yield,  and  he  has 
4^orced  his  plans,  good  and  enlightened 
though  they  might  be,  incautiously 


and  in  too  great  a  bnn^.  Hie  wy 

same  thing  happened  in  the  case  of 
Joseph  II. — William's  hatred  to  the 
press  arose  out  of  the  idea  that  it 
was  opposing  the  true  interests  of 
the  Qoontry. — ^Though  it  may  be 
true  that  the  Belgians  have  fou^t 
but  poorly  for  their  revolution,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  ia  not  the 
unanimous  act  of  the  nation.  No 
people  in  the  world  ever  joined  more 
heartily  in  wishing  for  an  emancijia- 
tinn  frofu  the  government  of  tho 
Dutch  kind,  than  they  do ;  but  they 
are  not  a  people  either  to  ahed  blood 
or  spend  money  without  very  good 
cause   or  v«ry  long  suffering. 

I  fear  that  io  this  matter,  there  is 
a  solemn  truth  to  be  told  solemn, 
because  it  involves  consideration.^  of 
a  sacred  kind,  and  which,  iii  another 
sense;,  nearly  affects  our  owninlcr- 
eets.  It  is  to  be  apprehended  that 
no  Protestant  yovemment  can  rule  a 
Catholic  one  in  perfect  quiet.  The 
priests  have  had  much  to  do  with 
this  revolution,  and  they  wdl  have 
more.-  There  are  thuty  or  forty  of 
them  in  the  new  Congress.  It  is 
odd  to  find  a  flock  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic clerg)*men  heading  a  republican 
party — nevertheless,  such  things  have 
been.  We  fed  confident,  tiiat  if  the 
dynasty  of  Nassau  should  be  final- 
ly sent  adrift,  the  priests  will  have 
been  greatly  concerned  in  the  mea- 
mre,  and  that  simply  because  he  is 
a  Pi  ote^taiU, 


imnvsNnoif. 


Tuis  is  a  word  that  has  been  in 
great  use  of  late,  respecting  Belgic 
affurs.   It  means  that  great  boys 

do  not  like  to  see  little  boys  fight, 
and,  in  (^rtU  r  to  put  down  noise  and 
create  jieiu  o,  they  rush  in  between 
them,  give  each  a  punch  on  the  head, 
or  at  least  him  who  seems  the  moat 
uproarious,  and  all  is  then  expected 
to  be  right.  But  even  had  a  similar 
measure  been  taken  as  regard?^  Bel- 
gium, unless  that  country  had  been 
cut  into  little  pie<^,  and  given  in 
morsels  to  by«8tanders,  what  good 
could  have  been  eflfected?  If  the 
Dutch  king  could  not  rule  his  peo- 
Ijle  when  they  had  no  great  com- 
•  j)laints  to  make  against  him,  how  is 
it  likely  that  he  would  be  aUc  to 
rule  them  after  he  had  coosed  them 


to  be  hurried  and  worried  by  foreign 
armies.  The  Belgians  are  a  very 
peculiar  people:  they  are  not  ea« 
ceedingly  irritable,  but  they  never 

forget  nn  injury.  They  are  a  dtfRmIt 
folk  to  deal  with,  'i'hey  are  kick'il4e 
to  a  certain  point,  but,  allcr  that, 
the  biain  gets  charged,  they  are 
bitUiih,  tiiey  are  unmanageable.  Nii^ 
dictive,  and  irreconcdeable.  They 
are  like  the  Tri>jh  in  the  more  savage 
parts  of  the  dreen  laiaud  character, 
but  not  equal  to  them  in  their  fancy 
and  vivacitv ;  nor  in  their  Mbs- 
mt>,  their  heartiness,  uieir  hospi- 
tality, and  thoughtlessness,  which, 
though  a  had  quality  for  a  citizen, 
is  still  an  amiable  individual  quality, 
fiv  it  unplies  dtsinterestedneas.  The 
Belgian  character  is  different  fima 
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that  of  every  otlier  European  iiatioii« 
and  well  it  nmy  l)e  so.  Their  e£» 
perience  has  been  dreadful.  Their 

territory  has  been  fousrht  over  inch 
by  luch.  Their  pupulation  has  been 
uwaaaered,  their  crops  destroyed, 
consumed,  or  trampled  upon— from 
time  immemorial  they  have  been 
kicked  till,  ius  Hudibras  says,  they 
know  Spaiiisli  from  neats  (f.  e.) 
Dutch  leather.  Look  at  a  boy  at 
BGhaol  wIk)  happens  to  be  the  third 
usher's  eiercise  post :  ^e  boy,  whose 
hair  is  torn,  whnsp  cars  are  pulled, 
whose  head  is  banged — what  is  his 
character?  Is  he  not  stupid  and 
scowling } — ia  he  not  dull  and  vin- 
dictive ?  Such  b  the  Belgian.  But 
look  at  the  reverse  treat  him  well, 
he  is  indu  ♦riows,  savintr.  contented, 
not  enU'i  pri.-infr,  ^>ut  pefjcvfri?"!?, 
steady,  cautious,  and  accumuiaUse  ; 
hot,  amiable,  but  respectable;  a 
good  citizen,  but  a  poor  friend;  su- 
perstitious always,  hut  ready  to  pay 
proper  refspect  to  authorities.  'J'hc 
Beigiaub  wtll  never  be  the  fashion  la 
Europe,  like  the  French  or  the  Ita- 
lians, but  they  may  be  a  happy, 
wealthy,  and  respectable  nation. 

Thrir  population  is  small,  their 
country  is  rich  and  well  situated. 
They  have  one,  and  only  one,  good 
port;  and  if  they  are  not  molrated 
they  may  prosper.  The  danger  is« 
that  since  the  nations  of  Europe 
arc  not  ton  wise  to  quarrel,  they 
may  go  to  war,  and  then  most  as- 
suredly the  arena  will  be  Belgium .  It 
is  o|ien  to  all,  and  ready  to  subsist  the 
hostile  amies  that  may  be  engaged. 


It  is  poBstble  that  if  a  republic  wen 
established,    neighbouring  powers 

might  ask  permission  to  enter  the 
territory,  but  tliey  would  nevertlie- 
less  stay  in  it  when  they  were  there, 
and,  as  itahrays  has  been,  make  tt  a 
great  European  abattoir. 

The  true  mode  of  disposing  of  Bel- 
gium, is  to  add  it  to  Frniir«».  The 
measure  may  he  unpaUtahie,  \mt  it 
is  the  only  one  which  will  insure  the 
peace  of  Europe.  It  is  diiBcnlt  to 
suppose  what  rational  objection  could 
be  ureed  to  the  measure,  beyond  the 
vuitrar  idea  that  addition  of  territory 
is  addition  of  power,  and  that  power 
concentrated  in  any  partknlar  stats 
is  dangerous  to  aU  surrounding  ones. 
France,  however,  would  simply  re- 
move her  frontiers  ;  whnt  '•he  gained 
in  extent,  she  would  \osv  in  compact- 
ncas  :  a  feeling  of  security  which 
would  be  given  by  the  Jboundary  of 
the  Sdieldt,  would  make  her  less 
quarrelsome,  as  a  feeHntr  of  semrity 
a!'.vn\  s  does.  Tlie  peo|)le  are  not  un- 
willing, though  they  are  now  dream- 
ing of  an  independent  state ;  they  are, 
however,  well  disposed  to  the  French, 
and  it  would  be  happy  for  them  were 
thfv  joined  to  it.  Tiie  difference  of 
lantniacre  in  sonir  of  the  provinces 
may  be  supposed  an  objection :  it  is 
not,  however,  so  great  as  existed  in 
the  province  of  Alsace,  when  it  was 
joined  to  France,  and  whidi,  though 
it  remain  in  force  to  this  (h\y,  has 
never  in  the  slightest  degree  impeded 
or  stood  in  the  wa^  of  Uie  thorough 
union  of  that  pnmnce  with'the  main 
body  of  the  French  Empire. 
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TaBr>Miir  Govenment  Iim  pledgied 
HieniBehrflBto  bring  forward  a^easure 

of  reform.  What  the  nature  of  that 
reforra  is  iikelyto  be,  it  is  impossible 
to  conjecture,  for  Lord  Grey  himself 
Mens  to  be  involved  in  great  doabt 
uponthe  snbjeot  The  ecneme  wbkh 
shall  emanate  from  that  learned 
head,  may  possibly  be  a  very  wise 
one ;  but  unfortunately  for  Whig 
statesmen,  the  country,  that  is,  the 
really  enlightened  portion  of  it,  is 
aot  indined  to  look  with  indulgence 
on  any  measure  of  reform  which 
bears  upon  it  the  impress  of  a  Whig 
administration.  Reform  with  them 
•macks  too  much  of  innovation;  and 
tkere  h,  onihappily,  in  the  present 
cabinet,  none  of  that  leaven  of  Tor\^- 
ism  whirh  we  expected  to  firvl,  and 
which  would  have  satisfied  the  pub- 
lic that  no  evil  could  be  intended. 
.  For  ttiese  reasons,  and  aiso  know- 
ing, as  we  do,  that  the  Whigs  never 
thouirht  much  nf  the  people,  except 
when  inoppn^^ition.we  confess  that  we 
have  but  little  hope  for  rational  re- 
Ibrm  at-tiieir  hands.  Blher,  on  the 
one  hand,  tiie  power  of  a  bonMi|^o 
mongering  aristocracy  will  render 
the  measure  merely  ilhisive,  or,  on 
the  other,  ttmcntx'  and  r;i>lmess, 
which  accompany  real  timidity  and 
indecision,  as  impndeBce  does  bash- 
ftilnsBS,  witt  carry  them  into  mea- 
sures more  calculated  to  awaken  the 
alarms  of  the  biirher  orders,  than  to 
allay  the  agitation  of  the  lower. 

I^it  not  be  supposed,  that  be- 
cinse  we  advocate  reform,  we  are 
enemies  to  the  Institiitions  of  our 
country.  When  we  call  for  eco- 
nomy, we  do  not  desire  to  obtain  it 
by  the  duwui'aii  of  the  throne,  and 
the  nprootlng  of  the  roval  stem  which 
is  planted  in  onr  soil.  When  we 
demand  the  free  exercise  of  popular 
rights,  we  do  not  wish  to  mn found 
the  ranks  of  society,  or  to  hurl  the 
aristocracy  from  that  eminence  on 
which  they  justly  stand.  And  yrhai 
we  raise  our  voice  for  reform,  we  do 
not  mean  innovation.  We  wmiM 
guard  the  throne,  we  %v(mld  u[)hc)l(l 
the  aristocracy,  and,  above  ail,  we 
would  cherish  the  real  principles  of 
OV  eonstitation;  and  therefore  it  is 


that  we  endeavour  to  arrest  attentien 
to  Ihe  absolnle  necessity  whiA  en- 

i^ta  for  making  some  change  in  the 
present  st»te  of  the  representation. 
We  say  the  present  state,  because  we 
an  aboot  to  provo  that  Ihat  state  is 
■otnowwhiit  it  once  was,  but  that 
the  principles  of  the  constit^ition,  if 
properly  administered,  are  sutficient 
to  bring  back  to  the  people  that 
share  in  the  representation  to  which 
iJiey  are  jnstly  entitled,  lliatit  has 
become  what  it  now  is,  is  owing  ts 
nsurpatioif^  pnrcessfully  carried  on 
under  the  connivance  ol  successive 
governmeats,  and  vigorously  main- 
tained, nnder  the  inflnemoe  or  aelfish 
and  sordid  motives. 

The  aristocracy  and  the  corpora- 
tions are  those  who  are  inclined  to 
maintain  the  monopoly ;  and  the 
necessity  of  giving  up  their  ill-acqoir- 
ed  wealtii,  is  a  imnl  morsel  for  diam 
to  digest.  FVomthe  latter,  we  confess 
that  we  have  no  hopes  of  a  voluntary 
surrender;  they  have  but  slender 
staices  in  the  country ;  they  have 
hot  little  to  loee  by  cml  connisioo  ( 
and  evenif  they  had,  their  sordid  and 
grovelling  minds  arenroof  against  any 
considerations  but  mose  of  pa!paMe 
and  immediate  pay.  They  there rnn- 
mxLAt  be  made  to  disgorge.  From 
the  aristocracy,  however,  we  hsne 
better  hopes  ;  their  very  oonstitotiDB 
has  minfrled  thera  too  much  with 
their  humbler  brethren,  to  make  thent 
wliolly  insensible  to  their  interests ; 
they  have  large  possessionB,  which 
force  cannot  guard  against  the  eias- 
peration  of  a  disappointed  people: 
thev  have  educated  and  cnlitrhtened 
minds  to  see  the  ncccnsitv  ot  bowing 
before  the  coming  storm ;  they  will 
not  risk  their  immense  eatite  for 
the  patronage  of  a  rotten  borougli  ; 
they  will  not  run  the  danger  of  civil 
strife,  and  the  downfall  of  their  or- 
der, for  the  sake  of  pruiongmg  lor  a 
little  while  tiie  oyoyment  of  an  nn- 
oonstitntional  privilege. 

To  them  therefore  we  appeal,  and 
we  tell  them,  that  the  force  of 
l»(j](ul;u  opinion,  which  is  making 
i^ucii  ra^id  strides  m  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, Will  not  lag  hdiind  inEngland; 
that  the  progress  of  mind  cauuiibe 
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ehtcked  in  ite  mid  and  trinmplumfc 
career;  that  the  tower  ordem  will  not 

rpiimln  contented  in  ignnranre  and 
(larkness,  th;it  Lord  Wilton  may  still 
have  the  satistactiun  of  seeing  light 
aad  knowledge  flowing  fimiitt»  high- 
er nmlcs.  Wetell them,  that  tfiiey 
would  still  maintun  tibe  vantiga 
ground,  they  must  even  gird  up  their 
loins  and  run  for  it,  that  the  equili- 
brium of  society  will  sooaer  or  later 
be  adjosted*  and  Hie  great  ones  of 
the  land  become  in  fact,  what  they 
have  long  been  in  theory,  tnutees  foc 
the  beneht  of  the  people. 

Unless  they  widen  the  channel, 
through  which  the  great  stream  of 
popular  opinion  flows,  it  will  soon 
break  its  banks  andoovertbe  land  with 
desolation.  The  people  know  their 
rights,  and»  we  speak  advisedly  when 
we  sav,  that  even  now,  a  r^ort  to 
force  18  not  beyond  the  oontemph»- 
tion  Off  the  inlmbitants  in  many  of 
those  towns  whose  privilegea  havv 
been  usurped. 

What  then  are  we  to  do?  We  must 
recur  to  the  constitution  itself,  and 
remoTe  the  obstades  which  oppose 
the  force  of  that  adjusting  power  by 
which  our  institutions  have,  in  other 
respects,  conformed  themselves  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  We  will  point 
tmt  how  this  may  be  cfl^cled« 

With  respect  to  the  right  of  wytbg 
in  counties,  there  seems  to  be  no  com- 
plaint, except  from  those  who  would 
establish  universal  suffraee  and  the 
Yote  by  ballot}  a  cla&a  of  meu  too  un- 
important in  pmnt  of  nnmbers  orin- 
taUigenGe«  too  visionary  in  their  view* 
to  make  any  arguments  against  tliem 
neetlful  or  {)rofitnblp. 

All  persons  iivitig  in  a  country, 
conforming  to  its  laws,  and  contri- 
buting to  its  resoni€ei>  have  a  natu* 
lalri^  to  the  protection  of  those 
lawa,  nnd  the  repose  and  security 
re-iilnn:;  iVoiti  a  state  of  bociety  ; 
but  further  their  right  does  not  ex- 
lend;  the  mere  conforming  to  the 
laws,  the  mere  contributing  to  the 
revenue,  do  not  of  themselves  give 
title  to  take  part  in  friiming  tho«?e 
laws,  or  in  the  distribution  of  that 
revenue.  If  they  did,  society  could 
■ot  hold  long  togedier.  Ttie  eoub- 
dls  of  the  wise  wonid  be  brolran  in 
upon  by  the  clairour  of  the  many, 
and  the  plans  of  tlio.^t  who  had  the 
interest  of  the  state  really  at  heart, 
would  be  baffled  by  those,  who,  hav- 


mg  tittle  to  loae  ty  cAiange,  wonld 

not  be  anxious  to  avoid  it,  and  to 

whom  turhnlpTice  and  anarchy  v,-nnld 
hold  out  many  apparent  advantages. 
Ii^  buch  a  state  of  things,  the  rights 
of  property  and  the  gradations  of 
nook  mytmevitabljir  give  way ;  and 
the  oviOsation,  wluim  owes  its  ori» 
gin,  its  continuance,  and  it?  progrrens 
to  their  influence,  be  banisiied  from 
the  earth.  The  power  which  one 
man  has  of  rising  above  hia  fellow 
men  in  wealth,  influence,  and  stition, 
is  the  grand  incentive  to  those  exer- 
tions on  which  civilization  depends ; 
and,  therefore,  the  state  of  things, 
which  would  deprive  mankiiui 
that  incentive,  woold  soon  rednoe 
them  to  original  ignorance  and  bar- 
barity. Accordingly,  we  find  that 
ia  no  couiitrv  of  any  extent,  with  the 
history  of  which  we  are  acquainted, 

did' all  the  people  partake  in  the  le- 
^lative  motion.  In  some  of  the 
Grecian  states,  the  right  of  voting 

was  rertninly  very  extensive,  but 
whatever  glory  was  attached  to  the 
liistory  of  those  states,  they  do  not 
•present  a  pietore  of  society  whidi 
we  would  wish  t(»  see  realized  at  the 
present  (hi\ .  I  hey  in  fact  stand  as 
memorable  example'?  of  the  danger 
to  social  security,  uublic  peace,  and 
national  justice,  wnidi  lesolts  fimn 
sttck  an  otder  of  things.  The  qnali- 
fications  necessary  for  an  elector  are 
those  whirh  afford  a  fair  presumption 
oi  his  h,< mur  gifted  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  intelligence,  and  a  rational 
seearity  tiiat  he  will  have  the  inteceat 
of  the  state  at  heart. 

Though  all  men  contribute  intti- 
rertlv  to  the  revenue,  there  are  few 
who  contribute  directly,  who  are  not 
in  that  cUss  of  life  where  both  these 
ciicomstaaces  may  be  presomed,  and 
therdbre  oar  constitution  in  many 
cases  provides,  that  the  payment  of 
certain  imprests  s}iall  be  a  criterion 
of  qualihcatiuu  ;  but  by  the  common 
law  the  possession  of  immoveable 
property  is  in  all  cases  necessary. 
In  counties  this  qualification  consists 
in  freehold  property  of  the  vahie  of 
forty  feluliings.  When  this  amount 
was  first  established,  it  had  the  cftct 
of  confirmfaig  the  right  to  a  very  email 
nnmber,  bot  at  that  thne  there  were 
very  few  per'»on8  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient intelligence  to  enable  them  to 
make  a  wise  choice,  aod  these  few 
wire  moat  likely  to  be  found  among 
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the  persons  who  win  pimMud  of 

some  wealth.  Hnwovor,  it  would  be 
very  unjust  if  at  the  present  day  the 
etective  Irauchise  were  confined  to 
tiie  nine  daiB  of  penons  w  thooe 
who  then  exclusively  enjoyed  it,  and 
if  the  law  induced  8uch  a  conse- 
quence no  power  could  prevent  its 
repeal.  But  as  intelligence  dtiM;end- 
ed  and  spread  amongst  a  lower  class 
pf  societyp  so  did  the  elective  fnn^ 
dkiee,  and  the  qualification  being  es- 
timated by  the  nominal  value,  and 
not  the  quantity  of  tlie  land,  wa.s  gra- 
dually diffused  aumiigst  a  larger  num- 
ber; as  the  intelligence  of  ^e  people 
increased,  the  vAhie  of  money  fdU^and 
though  at  the  same  time,  the  amount 
of  the  pledge  which  each  voter  is  re- 
quired to  offer  for  the  intepi  ity  of  his 
choice  is  diminished,  tlie  necebbity 
fat  that  pledge  is  diminished  also. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  right  of 
election  in  counties  is  concerned,  the 
elastic  princijile  of  the  constitution 
has  had  full  effect.  But  it  may  well 
be  objected,  by  those  vho  look  upon 
tiie  present  state  of  the  franchise  in 
boroughs,  that  in  that  m(^  impor- 
tant department,  so  far  from  their 
being  any  power  of  adjustment  dis- 
cernible, it  ap|>eai'i»  to  have  been  in- 
wted  -from  tiie  beginning  with  a 
character  of  unchangeablenees,  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  principle  ior 
which  we  are  contendincr. 

To  t^is  objection,  however,  we  are 
by  no  means  disposed  to  assent.  We 
are  quite  convinced,  that,  in  odier 
times,  the  right  of  voting  in  boroughs 
wns  analogous  to  that  in  counties ; 
that  tlie  qualifications  which  we 
have  described  as  being  necessary  to 
all  electors,  and  which  we  have  seen 
to  have  beoi  kept  in  view  as  far  as 
the  latter  were  concerned,  were  not 
lost  sight  of  when  extending  the 
franchise  to  the  lormer.  It  is  true, 
that  the  possession  of  land  was  oot 
required,  where  no  land  existed;  but 
the  holcUn^  of<  a  house  afforded  the 
same  secunty  ;  and  the  contributing 
to  the  local  and  parochial  imposts, 
was  a  warrant  for  the  voters  being 
of  a  rank  of  life  from  which  snffi* 
cient  intelligence  might  be  expected. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  com- 
mon law  right  nf  vnti!,fr  for  ljurgesses 
is,  "  in  the  inhabitants  householders 
and  residents  ;within  the  borough." 
(See  Glanville,  107,141— 2,  Journals 
lo^-^oumals  70.)  To  whkh  tmt^ 


ment  of  liM'  right  is  sometimsf  adtl> 

ed,  "  paying  scot  and  lot." 

Til  is  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
have  been  the  original  common  law 
right,  and  if  it  had  been  allowed  to 
cootinne,  no  argument  is  necessar|r 
to  show,  that  the  franchise  would 
dittuse  itself  as  rapidly  as  intelligence, 
aiid  that  as  each  person  in  the  towns 
became  capable  of  making  a  good  use 
of  such  a  privile^,  he  would  find 
himself  invested  with  it. 

We  are  now,  however,  far  from  that 
desirable  state  of  liiings.  In  a  great 
majorit)'  of  our  boruuglis,  so  far  from 
the  riglit  being  exercised  by  those  to 
whom  the  constitution  originally  con- 
fided it,  and  who  are  most  likely  to 
make  a  proper  use  of  it,  it  is  taken 
from  the  inhabitants,  who  have  a 
stake  in  their  houses  and  their  trade* 
and  given  to  the  members,  even  the 
non-resident  members,  of  a  local  cor- 
poration.  These  non-resident  free- 
men arc  the  very  iittest  engines  of 
corruption  and  monopoly  that  could 
possibly  be  discovered.  They  are 
generally  of  the  very  lowest  order, 
and  are  distributed  by  the  patrons  of 
the  corporation,  in  different  town?  at 
a  distance  from  (me  another.  \^\^  this 
means,  they  aie  prevented  from  com- 
hining  together  Uat  any  common  ob- 
ject, they  are  without  the  incentives 
to  politieal  integrity,  that  might  arise 
from  emulation  among  tliemsclves; 
and  they  have  no  interest  whatever, 
in  the  place  for  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  choose  a  representative.  Un- 
der  these  circumstances,  the  patron 
finds  it  easy  to  deal  with  each  indivi- 
dual, and  is  not  long  in  making  an 
arrangement.  .They  are  mustered 
from  all  quarters  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion, they  are  kept  in  a  st^  of  ei> 
citement  during  the  progress  of  the 
poll,  and,  like  a  predatory  anny  of 
Ijarbarians,  they  are  dispersed  tlie 
very  moment  that  they  have  overrun 
the  place,  and  msolted  over  the  die- 
ftanchised  mhabitants. 

Tliese  thing-^  rrmimt  Inst.  The 
rights  of  the  inhalntuuts  must  be  re- 
stored ;  and  without  resorting  to  vio- 
lent raeaauies  or  ill-advised  changes, 
this  great  object  may  be  effected,  by 
subjecting  the  right  of  voting  in  the 
boroughs,  to  a  rigid  and  scarchinsr 
scrutiny  ;  by  calling  on  all  thot§c,  who 
claim  an  exclusive  right  to  thi^  which 
naturally  belonga  to  all,  to  strictly 
provf .  dat  rights  -woA,  whcuevar  a 
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corporation  fafls  m  to  doin^,  -when- 
ever  any  groonds  appear  for  believ- 

in<r  th(^\r  f^rercisc  of  the  frartfhi^e  to 
have  been  a  iisurj)ation,  falling  back 
OQ  the  original  rights,  and  adjudging 
the  ftanchise  to  in  lliose*  in  w&m 
fivour  vre  are  bound,  by  the  rules  of 
law,  to  make  every  potaible  presnmp- 
tion. 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  "wnv 
of  bringing  back  the  state  of  the 
repreeentation  to  its  ancient  and  con- 
stitutional form,  is  that  presented  bry 

thp  law.  which  makes  a  last  (letrr- 
iiiination  of  a  Coniniittcc  liiial  as  to 
the  right  of  voting  in  each  particular 
case. 

By  the  2nd  George  II.  c.  24,  which 

passed  in  the  year  1729,  it  was  en- 
acted, "  that  <vj'h  votes  imiy  shall 
be  (k'cnu*<l  u>  be  legal  which  have 
been  no  declared  by  a  last  determi- 
nation in  the  House  of  Cdnunons, 
which  last  determination  concerning 
any  county,  city,  shire,  cinque  port, 
or  plare.  shall  be  final  to  all  intent's 
and  purposes  whatsoever,  any  usap-e 
or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." 

litis  act  only  applied  to  tiiose 
cases  in  wlii(  ]i  there  had  been  a  pre- 
vitni-  (leteriiiination  ol'  the  right,  as 
it  contained  no  clause  to  extend  its 
operation  to  snbsequeut  determina- 
tions. 

By  the  statute,  however,  of  28th 
Creorge  III.  c.  r)2,  after  regulating 
the  trial  of  conte.->ted  elections,  and 
authorising  Committees,  appointed 
nnder  that  act,  to  decide  the  right, 
and  alter  giving  liberty  to  dispute 
such  dr^rision  within  a  limited  time, 
it  is  enru  ted,  *'  that  if  no  such  peti- 
tion shall  be  so  presented  within  the 
time  above  limited  for  presenting  the 
same,  the  said  judgment  of  such 
Coinniittee  on  such  questioner  ques- 
tions slia!l  be  held  antl  taken  to  be 
final  and  conrliissivc  in  tdl  sub''ef|uent 
elections  of  iVl embers  of  Parliament 
for  that  place  to  which  the  same 
shall  relate,  and  to  all  intents  azid 
purposes  whatsoever,  any  usage  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding."  When- 
ever the  decision  is  disputed,  the  case 
h  directed  to  be  referred  to  anotlier 
Committee,  and  it  is  enacted  that 
their  decision  shall  be  final. 


•The  effect  of  these  enactntnts  is, 
that  in  all  placet  concerning  which 

there  was  a  dptcrmination  of  th« 
House  of  Commons  j)  rev  ions  to  the 
2nd  Gtorge  II.,  the  right  is  bound 
by  that  dt^rminatkm,  and  with  re- 
spect to  all  others,  the  right  is  bound 
by  the  determination  of  the  Com- 
mit»^ee  who  shall  have  first  decided 
the  (jueslion  subsequent  to  the  2Sth 
George  III.  Those  decisions  which 
have  been  made  between  1/29  and 
1788  have  no  sndi  oondosive  ope- 
ration, and  arc,  tiierefore,  still  open 
to  discussion. 

Now  it  appears  to  us  that  the  law, 
as  established  by  those  two  statutes, 
is  so  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
universal  justice,  and  so  opposed  to 
the  wisest  maxims  of  our  common 
law,  that  it  ought  not  to  bp  allowed 
to  remain  in  force  for  a  single  8es« 
sion.  We  verily  believe,  mat  its 
abolition  would  effect  more  for  the 
cause  of  moderate  and  rational  rc- 
f(Trin,than  the  most  in2:eiiious  theory 
that  can  |>ossibly  be  brought  for- 
ward. 

It  is  a  welt  established  princi])lc 
of  our  common  law,*  that  a  transac- 
tion between  two  jiarties,  in  jiuiicial 
proceedings,  (ui^ht  not  to  be  iiiiKHng 
on  a  third ;  but  by  the  eifect  ui  tiiese 
statutes,  a  determination  on  a  point 
dlspnted  between  two  persona  ia 
made  final  and  conclusive  evidence, 
with  rci^pect  to  that  point,  asrainst 
those  who  are  utter  strangers  to  the 
cause,  in  which  the  determinuttuu 
was  made.  Committees,f  previous 
to  1729,  refused  upon  thi.s  ground 
to  admit  the  minutes  of  a  former 
committee  as  evidence,  deeming  it 
to  be,  as  it  most  certainly  was,  lies 
iiUer  dluu  acta,  the  record  of  a  trial 
between  other  parties ;  and  it  would 
appear  that  Mr.  Grenville  had  the 
same  principle  in  view,  when,  by  his 
ju>flv  crlfbrated  bill, J  he  made  the 
detcrminaiion  of  a  committee  final 
between  the  purHa  tmUf. 

The  rule  of  law  is  no  doubt  wise, 
which  says,  "  that  the  judgment^  of 
the  sariH'  (-((iirt,  or  of  ac(»nrt  of  con- 
cui  ii'iit  jui  isibction  directly  upon  the 
point,  is  conclusive  between  the  same 
parties  upon  the  same  matter  diiectiy 
in  question."    "  But,"  My»  Mr. 


•  See  11  State  Triids.  211.  P.  r  b  r  1  Chief  Juttlse  Grey, 
t  Sec  1  Peck,  375  and  376,  268. 
;  10  George  Ul.  \  U  StatcTriaU,  ik 
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Peakp,  in  his  excellent  work  upon 
evidence,  "  It  must  always  he  re- 
membered that  it  16  aguxuiit  the  party 
to  an  action,  m  one  claining  under 
him  only — that  a  judgment  is  evi- 
deoce ;  against  third  persons,  a  ver- 
dict or  juclg:ir.eiit  in  a  civil  casr  is 
no  evidence  whatjiocvcr,  fur  tlic  first 
principles  of  natural  justice  require, 
that  a  man  should  be  heard  before  his 
cause  is  decided,  and  if  he  were  to 
bp  hfmnti  in  the  least  degree,  or  even 
prejudiced  by  a  verdict,  where  hv 
had  no  opportunity  of  crobii-examin- 
ing  the  witnesaes,  it  would  id  effect 
be  overturning  the  most  s<iUitary  rule 
of  jurisprudence."  And,  though  in 
case»  where  public  rights  arc  con- 
cerned, a  judgment  affects  all  persons 
standing  iu  the  same  t»ituation  as  the 
parties,  and  is  evidence  to  support  of 
defeat  the  right  claimed,  yet  it  b 
not  ro?tchs{vp  cvidenre,  and  the  fact 
established  by  it  may  be  disputed. 
There  is  a  very  wide  distinction  be- 
tween jwisMi  /aeie  and  eenelMw  evi* 
denee. — The  first  forms  a  groood  for 
believing  the  fact  in  support  of  which 
it  \<i  nddiirod,  but  mnv  be  rebutted 
or  tli  nied  by  other  ( \  ult nee  ;  the  last 
so  luiiy  establijihe^  die  fact,  that  its 
tnilii  cannot  be  denied,  and  the  law 
allows  no  evidence  to  contradict  or 
rebut  it.  For  example,  if  it  be  dis- 
putefl  whether  A  had  lea'^cd  certain 
lands  to  B,  the  evidence  ol  one  who 
heard  him  make  a  paroi-lease,  would 
be  ^rimn  faim  wvtdemce  o£  ikaX  tut, 
which,  if  it  remained  nncontmdicted, 
miffht  afford  a  jury  sufficient  ground 
for  hnding  that  the  lands  in  question 
were  leased;  but  other  witnesses, 
who  were  present  at  the  tnuisa(etion» 
mif^  be  odled  to  deny  the  fibct,  or 
circumstances  might  be  proved  to 
shew,  that  those  land could  not  have 
been  included ;  and  from  these  the 
jury  might  be  induced  to  find  against 
the  lease.  But  on  the  other  hand* 
if  a  deed,  admittedly  sealed  by  A, 
were  produced,  in  which  was  oon- 
taincd  a  lease  of  the  lands  in  ques* 
tioD,  this  would  be  concUuive  emdetux 
of  the  &ct,  and  the  law  would  not 
hear  of  any  thing  to  contmdict  it. 
The  evidence  of  the  witnesses  would 
be  prima  farif — of  the  deed  covrfff-five. 
In  like  manner,  li  there  be  a  dispute 
between  A  and  B,  as  to  the  existence 
•  of  a  public  right  of  way,  a  judgment 


in  a  former  action  between  A  and  H, 
as  to  the  same  n^h*  i  f  way,  would 
be  f^ncliuiive  evidcucc,  and  admit  of 
no  oontiadiction,  but  a  judgment  in 
an  action  on  the  same  right  of  way 
between  other  parties  would  be  only 
prima  facie  evidence,  which  might  be 
entitled  to  very  little  credit,  and 
would  be  open  to  contradiction.^ 

In  this  latter  case,  die  right  in 
dispute  is  a  public  right,  in  which 
many  are  interested,  and  rtf  v.  hich 
all  are  supposed  to  i)e  coEfnizant; 
the  evidence  of  ^uch  a  i  ight  is  com- 
mon reputation  and  usage,  and  the 
verdict  of  a  former  jury  with  respect 
to  that  right,  is  received  in  evidence, 
not  so  much  as  a  judicial  decision,  as 
an  evidence  of  common  reputation, 
a  solemn  declaration  on  oath  of 
twelve  men,  that  such  was  the  com- 
mon reputation  at  the  time  their  ver- 
dict was  given. 

Now,  it  appears  to  us,  that  there 
is  a  strong  analogy  between  the  case 
Just  mentkmed,  and  that  of  the  last 
determinations  of  a  Committee,  and 
both  ought  to  be  governed  by  tiie 
same  rules  of  evideiict-. 

At  all  times  it  was  comjieleiit  lor  a 
Committee  appointed  to  try  a  con- 
tested ri{|^t  oif  election,  to  a^mit  evi- 
dence of  the  decisions  of  a  former 
Committee  on  the  same  right,  but 
thev  were  not  to  be  iibsnbitc]v  ffo- 
verued  by  those  decisions,  and  m  la^, 
freauently  decided  in  contradiction 
to  tnem ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  East  Orinstead,  where  a  Conmiit- 
tee  in  1679  and  another  in  1689,  de- 
cided "  that  the  inhabitants  as  well 
fx^  Inirghagc-holders  of  the  said  bo- 
rough had  a  rig^t  to  vote,'*  and  yet 
a  third  Committee  in  1695,  deter- 
mined the  rifrht  of  election  to  be  in 
"  the  burghage -holders  (»nly." 

After  the  2nd  Geo.  ll.C  24,  the 
last  determination  of  the  House  was 
made  eoaeismw  evidence  ofthe  right 
then  decided,  in  all  cases,  in  whiiA  a 
decision  had  been  made  urevimis  to 
the  pas.«»ing  oftluit  act.  \\  itli  i\  .-[H  ct 
to  these,  the  evidence  from  beuig 
prima  fade,  was  made  ooaeJiitne.  Now 
here,  as  in  the  case  of  a  public  right 
of  way,  the  question  in  dispute  is 
of  a  public  right,  and  therefore  it  is 
very  fit  tiiat  common  reputation  and 
general  usage,  should  be  admitted  as 
evidence  to  prove  that  n^t*  and  coo- 


•  1  Bsslfs  Reports,  MA. 
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sequently,  that  a  former  decision, 
which  is  virtually  the  evidence  of  a 
former  Committee  as  to  the  reputa- 
tion or  usage,  should  also  be  aamit- 
ted  in  proof,  and  have  its  proper, 
weight  with  the  subsequent  Com- 
mittee. But  it  should  be  admitted 
on  the  same  grounds  as  a  vr Kiict  is 
admitted  in  thu  former  case,  that  is, 
as  a  testinumy  to  the  fact,  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  which  tt  tends»  not  as 
a  judicial  decision  upon  it;  as  prima 
^acie,  not  as  conclusive  evidence. 

This  distinction  seems  to  have  been 
Attended  to  in  the  Grenville  Act  be- 
fere  menti(Hied,  by  which  a  determi- 
nation oY  a  Committee  is  made  final 
between  the  parties,  Hnt  is  nllowcd 
no  such  force  with  respect  to  those 
who  are  not  parties. 

In  this  state  of  the  law,  therefore, 
there  were  two  different  rules  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  former  deci- 
sions. As  far  as  concerned  those 
places,  in  v^hicli  tlic  ri^ht  had  been 
decided  previous  to  1729,  &  former 
decision  was  conclusive  against  all 
the  world ;  but  with  respect  to  all 
other  places,  a  former  decision  was 
conclusive  only  against  the  same  par- 
ties. This  latter  rule  being  in  ac- 
cordance with  t^e  general  principles 
of  our  common  law,  it  woold  have 
been  natural  to  suppose  that  its  ope- 
ration  would  have  been  extended  ;  but 
so  far  from  this  was  the  fact,  that  in 
about  eighteen  years  after,  an  act  wad 
passed,  establishing  I3ie  fake  rule  hi 
all  cases,  and*whqUy  overlooking  the 
tlistinction  which  our  courts  of  law 
universally  recognized  and  which  had 
been  kept  in  Y^ew  by  the  Grenvdle 
Act 

It  is  in  vain  to  assert,  that  the  dis- 
pute as  to  the  right  of  voting  in  the 

same  place,  is  a  dispute  between  the 
same  parties.  There  are  only  three 
cases  in  which  our  law  recognizes 
the  identity  of  the  parties,  so  as  to 
admit  the  evidence  to  whidi  we  have 
been  alluding  as  eombtsive;  those  are, 
first,  where  the  pprsons  ace  the  fame  ; 
second,  where  they  are  privies  in 
Mw)rf;  and  tl^ird,  where  tliey  are  jpri- 
viit  w  etlole  to  the  persons  between 
whom  the  point  was  previously  dis. 
pnted.  And,  though  there  are  also 
what  are  called  privies  in  law,  yet 
with  respect  to  them,  such  evidence, 
though  admissible,  is  not  conclusive, 
degiee  of  privity  is  necessary^ 


to  make  the  evidence  admissible  at 
all,  a-i  in  ihi'  cnse  of  a  public  way,  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  but  it  must 
be  modi  stronger  to  malcc  that  evi- 
dence condusive. 

Befi>re  the  Qrenville  act  no  peti- 
tions were  receive"  Ibut  from  electors 
or  caniiitiates,  the  per><>ns  petitioning 
and  those  petitioned  agaiiibl  were  the 
fwrties  to  the  dedston,  and  that  de- 
cision ought  not  to  have  been  made 
conclusive  with  respect  to  another 
petition,  where  the  parties  rnis-ht  ho 
altogether  different.  Petitions  might 
be  presented  for  the  very  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  decision  oo  the  point, 
wluch  vrottld  have  the  effect '  of 
changing  the  right  of  voting  altoge- 
ther; true  evidence  might  be  wil- 
fully held  back,  and  false  evidence 
might  be  brooglht  forward  withoot 
detection ;  and  thus,  by  the  conspi- 
racy of  a  few  interested  persons,  a 
whole  community  would  be  deprived 
of  their  constitutional  and  imiiiemo- 
rial  rights.  The  persons  having  a 
right  to  vote  are  not  necessarily  par- 
ties to  a  decision ;  we  have  seen  that 
they  were  not  so  considered  by  the 
Committees  in  the  Oakhampton  and 
Great  Grimsby  cases,  and  that  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  persons  having  a 
common  right  of  way  are  not  sneh 
parties  to  a  dedsion  respecting  such 
right  of  way  as  to  make  that  de- 
cision conclusive  evidence  against 
them.  And,  indeed,  it  is  contrary  to 
reason  and  common  sense  to  say, 
that  the  inbabitaiils  <tf  a  certain  dis- 
trict in  the  year  1830,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered the  same  party  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  tile  same  district  in  1729, 
where  be  it  remembered  the  right 
disputed  is  not  a  right  of  property 
affecting  the  land  which  they  noldj 
and  which  might  therefore  be  sup- 
posed to  nftect  that  land  into  whoso- 
ever hands  it  came.  The  right  may 
have  been  in  inhabitants,  several  of 
these  may  have  been  absent  at  the 
time  of  election,  and  therefore  not 
come  under  the  description  of  per- 
sons claiming  to  have  had  a  riarht  to 
vote,  these  would  have  Lad  au  nght 
to  dispute  the  return ;  and  again  of 
those  who  were  present,  many  might 
have  been  in  favour  of  the  canditlnte 
whose  return  ^va>  opposed  to  tl-iir 
own  right  of  voting,  and  therelure 
could  not  be  parties  in  favour  of  that 
right  against  the  person  for  whom 
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ih^y  had  voted.*  That  a  (ieri^-an, 
made  under  these  circumstances, 
should  be  conclusive  against  such 
penons,  or  IliiMe  who  tSood  in  a  si- 
iQilar  situatioi^  is  contrary  to  all 
rules  of  evidence,  and  all  principles 
of  justice. 

Many  more  instances  mi?ht  hp 
brought  forward  where  a  similar  m- 
jnatioe  woold  take  place,  where  men 
might  be  onsted  of  their  pii?ilege  by 
the  connivance  of  their  tenants,  by 
the  ignorance  of  their  predrrcssors, 
by  the  consent  or  indifference  of  per- 
aons,  with  whom  they  had  no  poe- 
iible  connexion,  no  common  inter- 
est, but  the  enjoyment  of  the  right 
which  had  heen  sacrificed ;  but 
enough  has  been  shown  to  prove  to 
every  unbiassed  understanding,  that 
the  law  of  evidence,  as  establ'ished 
by  Ihose  statutes  with  respect  to 
contested  rip:hts  of  voting,  is  directly 
opposed  to  that  wholesome  and  salu- 
tary maxim,  which  our  common  law 
bos  adopted  from  the  universal  prin> 
dplea  of  common  sense  and  coomion 
justice. 

But  even  puttinp;  the  niles  of  com- 
mon law  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  is  equally  clear  that  the  law, 
as  established  by  these  statutes,  is 
calculated  to  produce  the  grcEitest 
possible  injustice.  Even  admitting 
that  all  the  inhabit  a  T<t>;  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  privieis,  we  ask,  if  a  Com- 
mittee is  so  analogous  in  its  forma- 
tion to  a  conrt  of  law,  as  to  render 
it  wise  that  their  decision  should  be 
final.  In  courts  of  law  the  judges 
are  uninterested  and  impartial,  at 
least  in  civil  suits,  and  the  interest 
of  partlcuhur  individuals,  so  insignifi- 
cant when  compared  with  the  gene- 
ral interest  and  repose  of  society, 
that  it  is  not  tof»  much  to  purchase 
that  rej)()se  and  security  to  those 
general  interests  even  at  the  remote 
risk  of  sometimes  inflicting  injustice 
on  individuals.  But  the  interest  of 
e^-ery  body  of  men  claiming  a  right 
to  vote  is  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  for  the  very  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution  are  involved 
in  the  decision,  and  on  its  justice  or 
ti^Qafcice  may  depend  (as  the  world 
now  goes,)  the  continuance  of  the 
present  order  of  thinjzs.  There  ar^ 
no  considcraLtuub   Lherefoie  strong 


enough  to  warrant  the  risk  of  inj'K 
tice  with  respect  to  them.  AK;ajn, 
the  tribunal  to  which  the  d^ision  is 
referred  is  not  necessarily  iminter- 
ested  or  impartial ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  in  it  fearful  odds  a^inst 
any  one  who  grounds  his  claim  on 
the  more  extended  right.  It  was  long 
ago  admitted,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons itself  was  a  partial  tribanal ;  it 
was  the  conviction  of  this  which  called 
for  the  passing  of  the  Grenvillc  act. 
Yet  from  this  House,  thus  confes.->edly 
partial,  a  Committee  is  chosen  by 
Imllot,  and,  of  course,  as  there  is  no 
means  to  purgs  it  of  the  objectionable 
quality  wnich  belongs  to  tlie  House, 
the  chances  are,  that  it  will  be  par- 
tial too.  If  out  of  658  persons,  the 
majority  of  whom  arc  pai  tiai,  49  be 
taken  at  random,  the  chances  are 
great  that  the  majority  of  the  49  will 
be  partial  also.  We  place  but  little 
account  on  the  povs-pr  wh.irli  each  pe- 
titioner haa  of  btnkiug  oti  names,  as 
tiUs  power  being  equally  exercised  on 
both  sides  is  in  effect  neutralized. 

Here  we  see  that,  even  on  the 
supposition  that  the  whole  of  the 
members  were  present,  the  chances 
are,  that  the  Committee  would  be 
paitial.  But  it  will  he  perceived 
that  these  chances  aie  much  greater, 
wlien  we  consider  that  the  whole  of 
the  members  never  do  attend  at  a 
ballot.  The  duties  of  an  Election 
Committee  are  very  laborious,  and 
most  persons  endeavour  to  avoid  be- 
ing named  on  them,  lliere  aie,  to 
their  shame  be  it  Bpnl:en.  very  few 
who,  from  fi  sense  of  public  duty, 
will  devote  tliemselves  to  a  cumpul- 
Bory  attendance  for  four  hontv  a  day 
for  an  unlimited  period,  parttcnlariy 
when  their  services  are  to  be  be- 
stowed in  secret,  and  hidden  from 
the  observation  of  tlieir  constitueots. 
The  consequence  is,  that  very  few 
voluntarily  attend  tiie  ballot,  and 
the  requisite  number  is  brought  to- 
gether bv  the  commands  of  the  mi- 
nister, or  the  scarcely  le«=-s  urgent 
requisition  of  the  East  India  House, 
or  the  Bank  of  England.  Here  it  is 
that  the  advocate  <^  popular  ri^* 
feels  that  his  cause  is  at  a  tribunal 
far  different  from  thr-  onb nary  rourts, 
where  the  law  lends  its  p<jwer  to 
supply  impartial  judges,  even  where 
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interests  of  the  CTOwn  are  con- 
cerned.   With  the  utmost  ejjertions 
amongst  Iiis  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, and  alter  battling  with  the 
indolence  of  onc^  the  iiidifference  ol' 
another^  and  the  prejudices  of  a  thirds 
he  r\vA\  be  able  to  briog  together 
some  half  dozen,  who  are  not  abso- 
lutely predisposed  against  him,  and 
then  he  must  take  his  chance,  his 
▼ery  slander  chance,  of  one  or  two 
of  these  being  chosen  on  his  Com- 
mittee. We  have  said  that  the  great- 
est part  of  t^o  number  present  at  a 
ballot  is  brouglit  together   bv  the 
exertions  of  Governiucnt,  ilic  Lsx&t 
India  and  Bank  proprietors^  and  it 
IB  rumoured*  diat  all  the  borough- 
mongers   of  every  party  have  re- 
solved that  their  nominees  shall  be 
also  present  on  these  occasions.  We 
have  had  as  yet  no  Government 
friendly  to  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise.   The  Kast  India  proprietors 
and  the  Bank  being,   in  fact,  the 
patrons  of  close  })or<)nrrh>:,  arc  equal- 
ly, with  the  inuu  iduai  borough-mon- 
gers, interested  in  opposing  any  ex* 
tension  of  the  firanchise.    So  that, 
taking  the  most  favourable  view  of 
the  case,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one 
afj:ainst  any  petitioner  who  grounds 
his  claim  on  the  extension  of  popu- 
lar right. 

There  is  another  strong  objection 
to  the  present  state  of  the  law.  The 
j$k.ct  of  2d  CJeortre  IT.  is  an  ex  post 
facto  law.    It  was  admitted,  at  the 
time  the  GrenviUe  Act  passed,  that 
vhole  House  was  a  partial  and 
improper  tribpnal,  and  yet  the  deci- 
sions  of  this  condemned  tribunal, 
where  any  have  been  made  previt)us 
to  1729,  are  declared  to  be  final  and 
concltisive.  The^  are  so  declared, 
not  by  a  law  previously  passed,  when 
the  parties,  aware  of  the  immense 
importance  attached  to  those  deci- 
sions, might  have  been  stimulated  to 
greater  exertions,  or  the  judges  them- 
selves, struck  wi^  the  ma^iiude  of 
the  duty  committed  to  their  hands, 
mitrh*:  have  been  rendered  more  scm- 
puluuii  and  conscientious  in  the  dis- 
charge of  it ;  but  by  a  subsequent 
statute,  which  gave  perpetuity  to 
dtcteeB,  made  for  particular  purposes ' 
only,         in  the  wantonness  of  par- 
ty spirit,  unattended  by  the  careful 
con J^i deration  or  solemnity  of  deci- 
sion which  should  always  accom- 
VOJU.  II.  NO.  ZI. 


pany  the  estaUishment  of  a  perpe- 
tual law. 

There  are  somewhat  more  than 
130  places,  in  which  the  riglit  of 
election  is  fixed  by  tliis  ex  post  facto 
law.  In  most  of  them  the  last  is  at 
variance  with  many  previous  deci- 
sions, and  with  tlie  general  presump- 
tion of  law  ;  and  yet,  to  spare  the 
sitting  members  some  trouble,  and 
prolHmly,  in  the  event  of  another 
election,  some  expense,  the  rights  of 
the  people  were  deci^d  in  a  manner, 
as  purely  hazardous,  as  if  they  de- 
pended on  a  cast  of  the  dice. 

No  good  reason  can  be  given,  wbjT 
the  last  decision  should  liave  been 
more  just  than  many  others  pre- 
viously made,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  indeed  the  chances  are 
considerably  agaiubt  the  later  deci- 
sions, because  they  were  generally 
made'  at  a  time,  when  the  dinunutton 
of  the '  prerogative  had  rendered  th^ 
exertion  of  niioisterial  influence  much 
more  important. 

If  it  were  necessary,  we  could 
bring  forward  numerous  instances^ 
in  which,  on  the  very  same  evidencej^ 
one  committee  has  come  to  a  decision 
directly  at  variance  with  a  former 
determination  of  another,  and  many 
also,  in  which  the  determination  of 
the  House,  was  isgainst  the  persons, 
in  whose  favour  the  committee  of 
privile<:e.s  had  established  the  right ; 
but  surely  enough  has  been  done  to 
prove,  how  utterly  unjust  it  is,  that 
persons,  conscious  of  their  rightSy 
should  be  debarred  from  asserting 
them  by  a  law  so  iniquitous  and 
absurd. 

Our  first  position,  then,  is,  that 
die  law  which  makes  a  laat  detei  mi- 
nation  of  the  House  conclusive  of 
thi  I  ii:ht,  should  be  repealed. 

\Ve  arc  no  innovators,    we  are 
not  what  are  called  radical  reformers, 
nor  arc  we  disposed  to  reject  any 
improvement,  because  we  cannot 
have  things  all  in  our  own  way ;  and» , 
therefore,  although  we  conceive  that, 
the  mere  enacting  that  all  petitioners, 
against  a  last  determination  should, 
in  the  event  of  defeat,  be  liable  to 
pay  their  adversaries'  costs,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  vexatious  and  frivolous 
petition,   would  sufficiently  guard 
against  the  evil  of  too  frequent  dis- 
cussion; we  will  say,  if  it  be  consi- 
dci  ed  that  the  final  settling  of  eleo* 
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tion  rights  be  of  such  immense  Im- 
portance— it'  it  be  deemed  that  there 
IS  some  peculiar  cbarm,  some  re- 
deeming virtue  in  die  committees 
appointed  according  to  Mr.  Grcn- 
ville's  plan — if  it  be  insisted  that  the 
right  of  appeal  given  by  the  28th  Geo. 
III.  obviates  the  objections  we  have 

Urged  against  the  system — in  the 
name  of  peace  let  that  statute  have 

its  full  prospective  force — let  deter- 
minations made  since  its  enactment 
be  considered  final ;  but,  in  the 
name  of  justice,  let  all  those  deter- 
minations which  were  made  previous 
to  1729«  under  circumstances  such 
as  we  have  pointed  out,  and  by  a 
tribunal  admittedly  unfair,  be  open 
to  discussion — let  the  2nd  Geo.  II. 
he  repealed. 

Should,  however,  the  attempt  to 
have  this  statute  repealed  fail,  there 
is  still  one  resource  left,  by  which 
much  good  may  be  effected.  Our 
courts  of  law  have,  in  a  variety  of 
hkstances,  so  moulded  or  evaded  the 
terns  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  as  to 
mrilio  til  PHI  conformable  to  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  without  rendering  ne- 
cessary a  resort  to  the  legislature ; 
and  whatever  maybe  objected  against 
diis  assumption  of  power,  it  is  un- 
deulable  that  it  has  effected  much 
good,  and  that  it  has  derived  a  very 
considerable  authorit\'  from  the  uni- 
versal soDse  of  its  having  been  ex- 
ercised with  sound  discretion^  and 
Ibr  worthy  purposes. 

In  like  manner,  Committees  have 
frequently  admitted  evidence  to  ex- 
plun  the  meaning  of  a  last  determi- 
nation, and  have,  though  still  adher> 
lug  to  the  terms,  frequently  departed 
iitogether  from  the  spirit  f)f  the  pro- 
po«?ition  by  which  the  right  of  elec- 
tion was  clefini'd.  In  fact,  the  rule 
to  be  collected  from  a  vaiiety  of 
cases,  in  which  &e  admissibility  of 
such  evidence  has  been  discussed,  is 
that  whenever  the  right  sought  to  be 
established  h  not  incompatible  with 
the  terms  of  the  la^t  determination, 
evidence  in  support  of  that  right  is 
sidmissible.  In  the  case  of  New  Rad- 
nor, *'  Btirgesses"  was  explained  to 
mean  "  Burgp?scs  inhabitants  ;"  and 
in  the  case  of  Seaford,  "  Populacy*' 
was  held  to  extend  only  to  "  inhabi- 
tants housekeepers  paying  soot  and 
lot."  In  thb  last  case^  part  of  the 
evidence  produced  to  explain  the 


meaning  of  a  deterrniuation  made  ia 
1670,  was  the  origiual  roll  talen 
at  the  selection  in  1747,  which  shows 
dutt  the  Committee  directed  their  in- 
quiry, not  to  what  the  framers  of  die 
determination  intended  by  the  words 
they  em})love(l.  but  to  whatmcaniDg 
applicable  tu  the  terms  was  Uiosl 
consistent  with  the  right. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  determi- 
nation Is  such  that  its  terms  can  be 
applied  by  any  means  to  different 
rights,  the  Committee  are  bound  to 
receive  all  evidence  tending  to  show 
which  of  these  is  the  real  nght»  and 
to  decide  according  to  that  evidence* 
For  instance,  when  the  words  lur. 
gesaes  or  freemen  occur  in  a  determi- 
nation, inasmuch  as  it  is  a  plain 
truth,  that  by  these  terms  were  an- 
ciently understood  the  free  inhabi- 
tants  of  a  borough,  as  well  as  the 
admitted  members  of  a  local  corpo- 
ration, the  Committee  arc  at  liberty 
at  once  to  enter  into  the  question 
between  the  corporation  and  the  in- 
habitants. 

The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a 
Committee  coming  to  a  coustitu- 
tional  decision,  is  the  facility  with 
which  they  allow  their  judgments  to 
be  misled  and  trammelled  by  the 
technicalities  of  law.  The  eoui- 
sel  who  attend  before  them  impo«p 
certain  rules  of  evidence,  certain 
presumptions  of  our  lawyers  as  prin- 
ciples, by  which  they  must  be  giul- 
ed ;  and  the  members,  for  the  moet 
part,  urdearned  in  that  abstruse  and 
complicated  science,  too  readily  sub- 
mit to  the  diclatiou,  and  accept  that 
doctrine  as  sound,  of  which  they  can- 
not clearly  perceive  the  foundations 

Upon  a  constitutional  i^uestioii 
historvis  certainly  a  grmd  <rnidc,  and 
yet  tlu'ie  is  scarcely  an  insta;;.i-,  m 
which  the  testimony  of  history 
not  sacrificed  to  mere  legal  fictloDS* 
and  the  undoubted  rights  of  the 
people  denied,  rather  tlian  that  the 
theories  of  Littleton  or  Coke,  or 
Holt  sliould  be  impugned.  On  p^unts 
merely  constitutional,  we  cauuot  pos- 
sibly Imagine  more  qjuestionable  aoo 
thority  than  those  learnedy  lawyci% 
who  were  wholly  engrossed  by  the 
abstruse  en(|Uii  ic3  of  a  profession  to 
which  they  were  devoted,  and  which 
ai  the  time  they  lived,  never  enlarpd 
ito  views  to  thf  oonsidcFatioii  of  otf- 
leaming. 
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Lawyers  preaume,  in  mtmberlaaa 
cases*  that  oorporatiofis  have  exiateil 

Time  out  of  mind,  or  as  the  saving 
is,  hv  jiroscription,  when  it  is  one  of 
the  bvst  e&labiishcd  facts  of  English 
histoiy,  that  though  we  had  in  very 
early  times,  ecdeaiaatical,  imlitary, 
and  trading  corporationa,  diere  was  no 
auch  thing  ns  a  lay  corporation  known 
tfti  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV. 

Now  where  the  right  of  electing 
members  for  a  borough  is  disputed, 
the  contest  is  generally  between  the 
members  of  the  local  corporation, 
and  the  inhabitant  householders  of 
the  place  ;  aud  the  reluruiug  officer 
being  in  ahnoat  all  instances  as  wi^ 
the  head  of  the  corporation,  as  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  borouph,  the 
question  is,  in  which  capacity  he 
made  the  retnm. 

We  have  already  shown,  that  th§ 
wigkud  eamnum  Una  right  is  in  the 
inhabitant  householders^  and  reai- 
dents  within  the  place.  TIip  mean- 
ing of  calling  it  Me  onqiiKil  rfifurnon 
hw  riykt  is,  that  it  is  that  right  which 
is  most  conformable  to  the  prmciplee 
of  the  oonatitatioD,  that  right  which 
the  law  presumes  to  have  existed  in 
all  casc"^  v  hrr'^  the  contrary  cannot 
be  clearly  shown.  It  is,  in  fact, 
pre-eminently  the  sight,  and  what- 
ever evidence  goes  to  establish  a  con* 
trary  claim,  ought  to  be  received  with 
all  the  caution  and  relnrtance,  with 
which  our  courts  of  common  law  en- 
tertain evidence  that  tends  to  defeat 
a  right. 

When  a  general  right  is  once  clearly 
established,  the  law  will  presume 
evorv  thin^  thiit  it  can  presume  to 
support  that  ritj;ht,  and  it  will  not 
only  not  allow  any  presumption  to  be 
made  against  it»  Imt  will  require  the 
strictest  passible  evidence  to  defeat 
it. 

The  common  law  right  fl^  rof t  re 
being  admitted,  the  imm  probauUi  is 
thrown  npon  those  who  attempt  to 
tmpogn  that  right,  and  they  are 
bound  to  make  out  their  case  by 
strict  and  positive  evidence,  without 
having  recourse  to  any  implication 
or  presumptiou  whatsoever. 

It  itf  particularly  neeeasary  to  bear 
tUsinmind,  beoaoae  it  ia  frequtatly 
a  question  in  those  cases,  at  what 
time  a  corporation  began  to  exist, 
and  it  is  endeavoured  to  be  proved  at 
a  time  in  which  we  have  no  positive 


evidence  of  Hs  existence,  by  shewing 
that  certain  acts  were  done,  certain 
rights  were  exercised,  and  certain 

names  were  employed,  which  are 
consi?.tcnt  with  .such  n  supposition; 
and  then  committees  are  called  upon 
to  presume  from  these  circumstancea* 
that  a  corporation  did  actually  ex- 
ist. We  will  hcrcftf^cr  shew  that 
these  circumstances  are  equally  con- 
sistent with  the  supposition  that  a 
corporation  did  not  exist,  but  oujr 
business  at  present  is  to  point  out 
the  Impropriety  of  making  such  a 
presumption  under  any  circnm  stances 
where  the  right  of  election  is  con- 
cerned. 

It  is  continually  dinned  into  the 
cars  of  committees,   that  the  law 
presumes  omnia  riir  acta,  until  the 
contrary  is  shewn,  and  tiiat  m  such 
cases  our  courts   of  common  law 
would  presume  a  corporation  to  have 
existed ;  but  it  must  be  recoHected» 
that  our  courts  are  bound  by  tile 
decisions  of  former  times,  that  those 
decisions  were  made  in  cases  where 
such  a  presumption  went  to  support, 
and  not  to  defeat  a  right,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  persons  from  the 
consequences  of  acts,  which,  unless 
done  in  a  corporate  capacity,  would 
have  been  illegal.    Almost  all  the 
decisions  relative  to  corporations  in 
our  old  law  books,  inwdve  a  ri^ht  to 
land;  in  ancient  times  the  inhabitanta 
of  divers  places  held  lands  in  per- 
petual succession,  or,  in  other  words, 
had  therein  an  estate  equivalent  to 
an  estate  of  inheritance.  But  about 
the  reign  of  Henry  TV.,  an  idea 
sprung  up,  that  inhabitants  as  such 
were  incapable  of  taking  or  holding 
an  estate  of  inlieritance  ;    this  idea 
rested  on  a  uewly  established  doctriue 
of  law,  which  was  the  more  readily 
assented  to,  as  it  tended  to  oppose, 
what  was  then  considered  a  irrcat 
evil,  namely  the  preventing  the  free 
alienation  of  lands,  by  vesting  them 
in  public  bodie^   The  principle  of 
law  having  been  once  established,  it 
was  strictly  enforced,  as  far  as  tiie 
subsequent  taking  of  lands  was  con- 
cerned, and  all  public  bodies  who 
desired  to  purchase  were  anxious  to 
become  hivested  with  a  corporate 
capacity.    But  when  this  new  prin- 
ciple was  directed  ag.iinst  tho  rights 
of  those  who  had  j^reviovsly  acquired 
lands,  the  law,  in  its   uizietv  to 
support  a  right,  refiuad  to  lend  itself 
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to  mich  an  attack,  nA,  thotagh  it  did 

not  go  so  fitr  to  impugn  its  own 
adopted  tiklmui,  it  ypt  aviitid  its 
evil  eiiectii  by  declaring,  tliat,  al- 
though none  bnt  corporations  could 
hold  lands,  yet,  where  lands  had  been 
actimlly  holdcn  for  a  length  of  time 
by  inliabitants  or  bodies  of  men,  it 
would  presume,  from  that  circum- 
stance Uxat  they  were  for  that  pur- 
pose, a  corporation.  Hence,  it  ia 
quite  clear,  tiiat  it  would  he  contrary 
to  the  principle  of  all  those  decisions, 
to  use  tlie  presumption  in  favour  of 
a  corporation,  which  is  established 
by  tliem,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
a  right  e^en  more  sacred  and  far  more 
Important  than  that,  in  favour  of 
which  sucli  presumption  was  origi- 
nally established.  As  wc  said  before, 
it  is  pretty  clearly  established  that 
lay-corporations  did  not  begin  to 
enist  till  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  tlic  Fourth;  and  there- 
fore in  those  places,  from  which  re- 
presentatives were  sent  previous  to 
that  period,  the  right  could  not  have 
been  vested  in  a  corporation.  We 
arc  aware,  that  in  some  cases  the 
contrarv  luus  been  hi  Itl,  bnt  it  has 
been  so  held  in  couheijuence  of  a 
corporation  having  been  presumed 
irom  the  circnnstancea  already  al- 
luded to,  and  we  have  shewn  that 
Buch  a  presumption  ought  not  to  have 
been  niaile. 

Now,  il  the  right,  wlicn  first  es- 
tablished, was  not  vested  in  a  cor- 
poration, and  nothing  appears  to 
shew  by  whom  it  was  exercised,  we 
must  recur  to  the  t)riginal  CDrninon 
law  right,  and  presume  that  it  was 
exercised  by  the  inhabitants,  house^ 
koUen,  and  residmts  tPt/Ata  tht  place, 
and  if  the  right  was  once  vested  in 
them,  it  never  could  be  afterwards 
divested.*  "The  King  has  no  power 
to  alter  or  control  it,  the  parties 
themselves  cannot  surrender  it  by 
agreement  or  covenant,  and  it  can- 
not be  lost  bv  non-use,  or  bv  any 
circumstances  whicli  can  occur." 
With  rcapect,  therefore,  to  all  those 
boroughs,  f^om  whence  members 
were  returned  prevbus  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.,  we  cannot  conceive 
how  any  rational  mind,  unfettered 
by  [)rofessional  prejudices,  and  un- 
trammelled by  ie^ai  technicalities,  can 
come  to  the  oondusion,  that  the  right 


of  votmg  is  vested  ui  the  monbcra 

of  a  corporation. 

With  respect  to  the  oilier  bo- 
roughs a  question  may  very  fairly 
arise,  as  to  whether  the  right  was 
first  exercised  by  the  members  of  a 
corporation,  or  the  inhabitants  at 
lartie.  In  favour  of  the  latter  posi- 
tion is  the  presumption  ot  the  com- 
mon law  right;  in  favour  of  the 
former,  the  knowledge  we  have,  that 
at  that  time  the  notion  prevailed, 
that  none  but  corporations  could 
lake  a  ris^ht  to  be  held  in  perpetual 
succession,  and  the  possibility  that 
a  public  privilege  might  have  been 
confounded,  as  to  its  nature,  vri^  a  * 
private  right.  Although,  at  the  pe- 
riod to  which  we  are  alluding,  the 
grant  of  the  elective  franchise  was 
considered  rather  in  the  light  of  an 
impotitiim  of  pubUe  dutf  than  the 
conferring  of  a  right,  and  there  never 
was  any  maxim  of  onr  law  to  con- 
fine to  a  corporation  the  liability  to 
a  perpetual  duty,  iu  questions  ot 
this  kind  the  first  point  to  vrhicfa 
enquiry  ouf^t  to  be  directed,  b  as 
to  the  resi)ective  times  of  the  origin 
of  the  corporation,  and  the  first 
exercise  of  the  francbiae,  because  if 
tlie  latter  had  the  priority  iu  point 
of  time,  we  have  already  shewn  that 
1^  rij^t  of  election  cannot  he  in  the 
corporation.  In  this  enquiry  it  is, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  incum- 
bent on  the  corporation  to  prove 
their  existence  by  strict  evidanoe, 
and  no  presumption  can  be  made  ia 
their  favour. 

The  way  in  which  corporations 
generally  attempt  to  establish  this 
point  (for  very  few  of  them  can  pro- 
duce charters  of  sufficient  antiqnity 
for  theur  purpose),  b,  by  tlie  ndtali 
in  modern  charters,  by  the  appella- 
tions which  those  charters  prove  to 
have  belonged  to  tlifiu  at  the  time 
of  their  being  granted,  and  the  ri^its 
which  are  therein  recognized  as  having 
been  exercised  by  them.  The  recitals 
frequently  state,  that  they  werr  at  the 
time  of  the  charter  corporations,  or 
boroughs,  by  prescription,  or  that 
they  held  landis,  or  exercised  other 
rights  by  prescription ;  and  from  the 
latter  circumstance  it  is  inferred,  that 
they  must  have  been  a  ritrpoiation, 
because  inhabitants,  as  such,  could 
not  hold  by  prescription.   Now,  in 
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the  fint  place,  it  is  impossible  that 

any  one  should  have  looked  much 
into  old  charters,  without  being  struck 
with  the  extreme  laxity  of  expression 
by  whicb  they  are  ebaraeterized,  and 
the  manner  in  which  words  arc  mul- 
tiplied, for  the  purpose  of  including 
all  possible  ri2;hts  and  mode?  of  enjoy- 
ment, without  incurring  the  necessity 
of  accurately  defining  what  those 
rights  and  modes  of  enjoyment  really 
were  ;  and  therefore  very  little  weight 
can  bp  attnrbed  to  any  particular  term 
to  be  found  therein  :  and  in  the  next 
place,  even  were  we  to  allow  that 
those  expressions  were  advisedly  and 
accnrately  employed,  they  would  lose 
much  of  their  force,  when  we  came 
to  consider  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
scription  to  which  they  refer. 

Corporations  were  said  to  have 
been  by  prescription,  becaose  their 
existence,  beyond  time  of  memory, 
v,"i\%  prr><nivi('(f,  from  the  circumstances 
already  mentitmcd ;  and  from  the 
uanie  circumstances,  and  for  the 
same  purposes,  it  was  presumed  that 
inhabitants  held  lands  in  the  only 
wny  then  known  to  the  law,  namely, 
by  pre^icription.  It  is  well  known 
that  inhabitants  not  incorporated  did, 
and  still  do,  hold  lands  ;  and  vet  it 
is  from  their  inability  to  hold  fands, 
that  their  inability  to  prescribe  is  de- 
duced :  neither  of  tbcip  presump- 
tions can,  as  we  have  shewn,  avail 
against  the  right  of  the  inhabitants. 
We  have  already  disposed  of  the  ar- 
gnment  drawn  from  the  tenure  of 
lands ;  and  it  now  only  remains  to 
shew,  that  no  particular  appcllatir.n« 
caji  be  supposed  to  infer  the  existence 
of  a  corporation. 

When  a  charter  was  granted  to 
the  inhabitants  of  any  particular 
place,  it  generally  took  the  names  as 
it  found  them,  and,  enumerating  all 
those  by  which  they  had  ever  been 
distinguished,  adopted  one  or  more, 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  on  the 
new  corporation;  and  it  is  a  ftuct 
well  known  to  our  li  fral  antiquaries, 
that  there  is  not  n.  single  corfiorate 
officer  known,  whose  official  name 
is  not  to  be  found  during  the  earliest 
periods  of  our  history,  and  long  be- 
fore a  lay  corporation  was  even 
thought  of.  There  aro  mfuiy  places 
at  the  present  day,  w  lurt^  the  office 
of  mayor  exists,  although  there  is 
no  corporation.  Aldennen  were 
known  to      Saion  era  j  and  one 


of  tiiem,  who  is  not  a  corporate  of*^ 
ficer,  is  still  to  be  found  at  Calne, 
in  Wiltshire.  Jurats  were  the  jury 
at  the  court  leet;  and  burgesses, 
commonalty,  and  freemen,  were  the 
names  by  which  the  inhabitants  of 
different  places  were  known  before 
any  charters  were  granted.  If,  there- 
fore, those  names  are  as  applicable 
to  the  inhabitants  as  to  the  corpora- 
tion, nothing  can  be  inferred  from 
them  in  favour  of  the  latter :  on  the 
contrary,  the  inference  must  be 
strong  against  them.  For  here  we 
have  the  fact,  that  certain  names  are 
alli[e  applicable  to  two  dUferent 
classes  of  persons,  and  therefore  we 
must  have  recourse  to  presumption 
on  one  sirle  or  the  other  ;  we  must 
eillier  presume  that  they  were  ap- 
plied to  the  members  of  the  corpo-  • 
ration,  or  to  inhabitants  of  the  i>o- 
rough.  To  presume  the  first,  would 
be  to  make  a  presumption  against 
the  common  law  right ;  to  presume 
the  latter,  would  be  to  make  a  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  it:  and  the 
very  reason  of  calling  it  the  origuMd 
right  is,  as  we  have  shewn,  that  no 
presumption  can  be  made  a^inst  it, 
and  every  possible  presumption  must 
be  made  in  favour  of  it. 

Unless  therefore  it  can  be  shown 
by  positive  written  evidence,  that  a 
corporation  did  exist  previous  to,  or 
at  the  time  ot'  the  tirst  exorcise  of  the 
elective  franchise,  it  is  impossible  to 
contend,  with  any  appearance  of 
truth,  that  the  rignt  was  originally 
vested  in  the  corporation;  and  if 
not  vested  oriEnnallv,  it  never  cfuild 
and  cannot  now  be  vested  in  them. 
In  these  cases,  therefore,  the  evidence 
of  usage  can  have  no  weight,  but 
when  the  time  of  the  first  exercise  of 
the  franchise  is  involved  in  such  ob- 
scurity, that  wc  cannot  say  whether 
it  preceded  or  followed  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  borough,  or  when  it  ap- 
pears by  [Hjsitive  evidence  that  it  fol-  I 
lowed,  usage  may  be  very  properly 
resorted  to  as  evidence  of  the  right. 

If  there  be  no  evidence  of  a  borough 
having  sent  members  to  parliament 
previous  to  the  grant  of  an  incorpo- 
rating charter,  of  which  there  is  posi- 
tive evidence  extant,  and  that  char- 
ter rf»ntains  a  grant  of  the  franchise, 
the  case  of  the  corporation  is  almobt 
proved  }  for,  although  we  should  be 
able  to  show  good  reasons  why  a 
right  may  be  enlarged  though  not  re- 
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stricted  by  long  .ind  uninterrupted 
usage,  we  believe  there  is  scarcely  im 
instance,  iu  which  a  corporation  has 
allotted  a  right  to  be  exiended  which 
wu  once  restricted  to  its  om  mem- 
bers. 

If  there  be  no  such  grant,  then  the 
question  fully  arises,  as  to  whether 
the  corporation  or  the  inhabitants 
Iiave  the  right,  and  here  there  is  of- 
ten so  much  confusion  and  obscurltf, 
that  it  is  iiri{)Ossible  to  adjust  the 
mere  weight  of  evidence,  and  from 
tile  documents  produced,  to  say  in 
whom  the  right  was  vested.  Char- 
ters tnoonsistent  in  fheir  language 
•nd  obscure  as  to  their  meaning,  con- 
tradictory dpcinions  of  the  right,  and 
differont  modes  of  election  occurring 
at  diticrcnt  times,  perplex  the  judg- 
ment and  prevent  a  committee  firaSi 
coming  to  any  positive  opinion. 

In  these  cases  it  has  been  unfortu- 
nati  ly  too  TiHirh  the  custom  to  make 
presumpliuiis  in  favour  of  the  corpo- 
ration, and  when  the  evidence  was 
pretty  nearly  equal  on  either  side,  to 
^ve  uem  the  preference.    This  has 
generally  been  dnne  under  the  mista- 
ken notion,  that  our  courts  of  com- 
mon law  would  have  presumed  in 
fmur  of  a  corporation,  because  they 
bare-done  so  in  cases  which  ve  have 
ithown  not  to  be  in  the  least  imalo- 
gous ;  and  the  yet  moro  rtiistaken 
idea,  that  to  strip  the  corporation  of 
the  privilege  would  be  to  divest  a 
rigbt.  The  expression  vtsied  right, 
bibB  much  evil  to  answer  for;  more  ob- 
stacles have  bnen  thrown  in  the  way 
of  real  imj>rri;  ements,  by  its  misaj>- 
plication,  than  by  ail  that  was  ever 
-written  or  spoken  in  the  cause  of  op- 
pression and  monopoly.  We  all  love 
to  consider  ourselves  in  the  li^  of 
owners,  and  feeling  how  dear  to  our* 
selves  is  the  contemplation  of  our  pos- 
sessions, we  are  proportionately  ten- 
der of  interfering  with  timse  of  others  i 
I   and  therefore  it  is,  that  no  argoment 
has  been  found  so  efficacious  to  de- 
teat  an  attack  upon  any  usurpation, 
as  tliat  which  grounds  itself  upon  the 
idea  of  its  being  a  vested  right  We 
deny,  however,  that  a  corporation 
can  have  any  vested  right  in  that 
which  is  the  birthright  of  the  people  at 
large.    There  is  no  statute  of  limita- 
tions or  noii-ckum  to  give  stability  to 
the  usurped  possession  of  Hiose,  who 
disseize  the  people  of  a  puUlc  ri^t« 
The  right  of  election  carries  wt&  it 


the  evidence  of  its  being  the  posses- 
sion of  the  inhabitants,  and  tho^^e  pri- 
vate bodies,  in  whose  hands  it  is 
found,  are  bound  to  account  for  the 
manner  in  which  tfaev  became  pos- 
sessed of  it.  Where  the  evidence  is 
doubtful,  it  is  so  far  from  being  just 
to  lean  toward<*tlie  corporation,  that 
it  IS  the  bounden  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee to  lean  to  the  common  taw 
right,  in  favour  of  whicht  the  law 
presumes  every  thing:. 

But  farther  than  this,  we  contend 
that  not  only  where  the  evidence  is 
nearly  balanced,  are  thev  to  make 
this  presumption,  but  uey  are  is 
fact  bound  to  mid^e  it  id  every  case 
where  the  corporation  cannot  prove  a 
cli  ar,  ci  i.tiiiuine:.  and  unbroken  usage 
in  thctr  favour,  or  at  least  where  the 
inhabitants  can  show  tliat  the  usage 
has  not  been  constant.   It  must  be 
remembered,  that  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riods of  our  parliamentary  histor}', 
the  franchise  was  often  considered 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough, 
as  a  burden,  and  that  therefore  they 
were  less  careful  of  their  rights^  and 
more  inclined  to  connive  at  or  even 
cnn-ent  to  the   usurpation  of  the 
corporations,   than  they  ought  to 
have  been  ;  and  though  neither  con- 
nivance nor  agreement  could  alter 
tbe  rq^ret,  it  yet  gave  the  corpora- 
tions great  facilities  for  establish- 
ing a  usni^e  ;  and  again,  the  only  evi- 
dence which  could  well  have  come 
down  to  our  times,  namely,  records 
and  entries^  bemg  in  the  costody  of 
those,  who  were  originally  officers 
alike  of  the  corporation  and  the  bo- 
rough, has  passed  into  their  bands, 
and  thus  effordedtfaem  the  mitns  of 
making  evidence  in  their  own  favoar. 
Here  men  the  contest  is  between  two 
parties,  and  the  f]iie««tion  is  to  be  de- 
cided bv  evidence,  which  has  been 
for  years  in  the  custody  of,  and  is 
produced  by  one  of  the  partiea,  and 
which  evidence  carries  with  it  in  ge- 
neral, no  other  s^tamp  of  authority, 
than  the  seal  which  it  bears,  and  the 
custody  from  which  it  comes.  That 
is  not  the  seal  of  the  party,  whose 
right  is  to  be  bound  by  it,  nor  is  that 
custody,  tliat  of  a  puUic  court  or 
office,  to  whieh  all  have  access,  and 
inwhuli  botliare  interested.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  quite  clt-ar, 
that,  laying  the  duty  of  presuming 
in  favour  of  the  common  law  right 
out  of  the  qaastioii,  tt  is  but  &ir  mid 
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ratinnnl.  and  jost,  to  rpcctve  sttcfa 
evidejice  with  doubt,  and  to  allow 
it  only  that  weight,  which  is  ex- 
prewly  attubed  to  it.   It  is  equallv 
cle«r»  that  committees  should  seek 
for  evidence  from  history,  and  the 
works    of  writer'^  of  authority,  to 
aid  them  in  the  investigation,  without 
regarding  the  quibbles  of  the  law- 
yais  who  come  before  them.  These 
gentlemen  tell  the  committee  that 
thcv  are  bound  to  receive  none  but 
legal  evidence,  and  that  these  re- 
cords and  entries  only  are  legal 
evidence.   We  tell  them  that  they 
are  not  bound  to  reject  any  cfvidence, 
which  may  throw  a  light  on  the 
matter  before  them ;  that  the  mips 
of  our  cuurUi  are  not  binding  upon 
them;  and  that  even  if  they  were, 
onr  courts  do  not  receive  the  evi- 
dence, written  or  unwritten,  record- 
ed or  not  recorded,  of  an  interested 
witness,  or  a  party  to  the  suit,  un- 
less it  be  against  himself ;  and  that 
one  of  the  first  maxims  of  evidence 
is,  that  we  must  always  have  re- 
course  to  the  best  that  can  be  pro- 
cured.   If  there  be  no  recorded  evi- 
dence, but  that  which  comes  from 
one  of  the  parties,  if  there  be  no 
direct  testimony  to  the  point,  what 
can  wc  have  better  than  the  declara- 
tions of  those,  who  in  other  times 
enquired    into,   and  investigated  a 
matter  of  public  right,  and  public 
interest,  and  have,  b^  the  general 
character  of  their  writings,  left  be- 
hind them  a  strong  presMmptton  of 
their  credibility. 

In  a  question  of  this  kind,  there- 
fore, it  IB  not  merely  necessary  for  a 
corpoiatiott  lhat  they  balance  iStut 
evidence  of  right,  they  must  weigh 
their  side  of  the  scales  to  the  very 
ground,  in  order  to  entitle  themselves 
to  snrceed  ;  and  we  sincerely  trust 
thut  all  committees,  before  whom 
fluch  rights  are  discussed,  will,  as 
tiiey  value  justice  and  right,  and 
public  tranquillity  and  social  order, 
call  u])on  them  so  to  do.  Tbey  will 
thus  redeem,  aa  much  as  in  them 
lies,  the  Constitution  from  the  neces- 
sity of  actual  change,  and  they  will 
^  far  to  atone  for  the  profligacy  or 
Ignorance  of  those,  who  [ent  them- 
selves too  hastily  to  the  most  flag- 
rant usurpations  of  the  moat  sa- 
cred  ri^ts  of  the  people ;  and  who, 
when  judging  between  a  corporation 
who  added  the  resources  of  a  num- 


ber to  the  vigour  of  a  single  will, 
and  a  weak,  divided,  and  frequently 
intimidated  body  of  inhabitants,  lirst 
received  all  the  evidence  at  the  hands 
of  the  former,  and  then  presumed 
every  thing  in  their  favour. 

But  here  it  is  that  that  fatal  ob- 
stacle to  free  inquiry  arises,  which 
w^e  have  coiled  upuu  the  legislature 
to  remove.  Comxmttees  are  bound 
by  the  last  determination.  Now  it 
seldom  bajipcns  that  committees 
have  left  hrlund  them  any  evidence 
of  the  grounds  of  their  determina- 
tion3  ;  for  though  each  party  gives  in 
a  statement  of  right,  the  committee 
is  not  bound  by  that  statement,  nor 
does  it  follow,  that  when  it  adopts 
it  in  terms,  it  also  adopts  the  actual 
right  on  which  the  persons  making 
^e  statement  depend.  Indeed,  com- 
mittees, feeling  the  inconvenience 
and  impropriety^  of  concluding  the 
risrht  forever  by  their  votes,  avoid, 
as  much  as  possible,  making  any 
determination  about  it;  and  when 
they  arc  obliged,  by  the  force  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  so  to  do,  they  use 
terms  as  Undefined  as  the  case  will 
admit  of. 

The  consequence  is,  tliat  there  are 
very  few  determmation*,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  in  favour  of  a  corporate 
right,  that  do  not  admit  of  such  an 
explanation  as  to  let  in  the  rights  of 
the  inhal)itants.  If  we  have  esta- 
blished, thut  all  possible  presump- 
tions are  to  be  made  in  favour  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  if  we  have  shown 
that  the  words,  burgesses,  freemen, 
commonalty,  and  such  like,  are  as 
proper  to  the  inhabitants  in  their 
collective  capacity,  as  to  the  mem- 
bers a  local  oorporat'ion,  then  we 
are  in  a  condition  to  maintain,  that 
all  determinations  in  which  these 
words  are  used,  are  determinations 
m  lavour  of  the  right  of  tiie  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  In  Ac^  it  will  result, 
that  no  determination  can  be  ccm- 
.sidered  final  fnr  a  corporation,  but 
one  in  which  it  is  expressly  stated, 
that  the  right  is  in  certain  "  persons 
being  men^rs  4{f  the  corporation," 

We  have  merely  glanced  at  the 
application  of  those  namee  to  the  in- 
habitants, but  we  have  no  doubt  that 
this  part  of  the  subject  will  be  fully 
explained  to  the  committees  in  the 
course  of  their  investigations,  and 
the  more  particulsrly,  as  we  under- 
stand, that  in  almost  every  instance 
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the  popular  cause  is  to  be  sustained 
by  a  gentleman,  *  whose  expanded 
lotellect  has  been  proof  against  the 
rejudices  of  that  profession  in  which 
e  has  hocn  educated,  and  whose 
sagacity  and  discernment  has  done 
much  in  other  cases  to  disabuse  the 
minds  of  his  hearers  of  those  partial- 
ities in  favour  of  corporations,  by 
which  the  judgments  of  parliamentary 
men  have  been  too  often  perverted. 
This  application  of  the  terms,  how- 
ever, ib  ao  sensibly  felt  even  by  those 
who  argue  in  fiiTour  of  corporations^ 
that  they  endeavour  to  avert  the  in- 
ference resulting:  from  it  by  inbisting 
that  as  those  terms  are  also  appli. 
cable  to  corporations,  and  are  coupled 
with  words  more  peculiarly  so,  such 
as  mayor,  jurats,  &c. ;  and  as  the 
the  returns  in  modem  times  have 
been  made  by  the  corporations,  it 
must  be  concluded  from  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  words  were  ac- 
tually applied  to  the  members  of  a 
corporation.  Now  we  have  shown 
that  mayor,  jurats,  kc.  are  not  pecu- 
liarly or  exclusively  a])|)HcabIe  to  the 
members  of  a  corporation,  and  even 
if  they  were,  the  consequence  which 
it  is  attempted  to  establish,  wonid 
not  foUow.  The  mayor,  jurats,  kc. 
were  in  most  instances,  and  ought  to 
have  been  in  all,  inliahitauis  as  well 
as  corporators,  and  as  inhabitants, 
they  had  the  right  to  vote,  though 
named  according  to  their  names  of 
office  or  titles  of  distinction.  It 
would  be  as  wise  to  brino:  in  support 
of  a  right  to  vote  at  countv  elec- 
tions, advanced  by  gentlemen  and 
clergy  as  such,  a  series  of  old  elec- 
tioneering addresses  headed  "  To  the 
Gentry,  Clergy,  and  Freeholders  of 
Middlesex,"  as  to  say,  that  the  mere 
expression  that  the  mayor,  jurats, 
and  freemen  had  a  right  to  vote, 
proved  that  the  right  was  in  them  as 
mayor  and  jurats,  and  not  as  inhabi- 
tants— neither  can  such  application 
of  the  term  be  inferred  from  tlie  cir- 
cumstance of  the  modern  returns 
having  been  made  by  the  corpora^ 
tion.  Tlie  corporation  are  bound  to 
show  that  thrv  have  been  always 
made  by  them,  and  modem  usaL^e 
would  go  as  much  to  prove  a  usur- 
pation as  an  original  right ;  we  are 
to  presume  tliat  die  right  was  not  in 
them,  and  knowing,  as  we  do,  lhat 


[Dm. 

corporaliuns  have,  in  modern  times* 
usurped  many  rights  which  did  not 
belong  to  them,  we  are  bound  in  far 
vour  of  the  common  law  right  of  the 
inhabitants  to  suspect  that  they  have 
usuri^ed  the  right  of  voting  also.  It 
is  no  answer  to  this  to  shew,  that  at 
the  time  the  determination  was  made, 
the  corporation  did  exercise  the  right; 
because  the  very  fact  of  the  determi- 
nation shows  that  the  exercise  of  it 
was  disputed,  and  no  disputed  exer- 
cise ol  a  right  can  ever  catablioh  a 
usage.  Then  the  question  comes  to 
this :  in  whose  favour  was  the  deter- 
mination made  ?  Unless  the  com- 
mittee have  tliemselves  answered 
this  question,  no  one  else  can,  and,  if 
the  terms  of  their  determination  are 
i^iplicable  to  either  party,  they  have 
not  answered  it.  Unless,  therefore, 
the  usage  is  constant  and  unbroken, 
the  cor[)oration  can  derive  no  bene^t 
from  it. 

If,  on  the  other  hand  it  can  be 
shown,  that  the  usage  under  which 

the  corporation  claims,  has  been  con- 
stantly disputed,  frequently  interrup- 
ted, and  sometimes  not  even  claimed, 
if  the  inhabitants  can  draw  from  the 
archives  of  that  very  corporation  evi- 
dence that  the  right  was  not  always 
in  them,  that  it  was  exercised  in  dif- 
ferent forms  at  various  periods,  that 
it  has  been  vested  in  them  by  bye 
laws  of  their  own»  or  by  the  inopera- 
tive consent  of  former  inhabitants, 
— »in  all  these  cases  the  right  of  the 
corporation  must  at  once  fall  to  the 
ground.  There  are  two  circuinjilan- 
ces  to  which  we  particularly  wish  to 
direct  attention,  because  they  very 
frequently  occur  in  cases  of  this  kind* 
and  in  our  judgment,  whenever  they 
do  occur,  they  ought  to  be  consider- 
ed conclusive  against  the  right  of  the 
corporation.  The  first  is  that  it 
sometimes  happens  that  retunis  are 
extant  after  the  time  of  the  corpora- 
tion, which  do  not  bear  the  corpo- 
rate seal,  and  thtrribre  could  not 
have  been  made  by  the  returning 
officer  in  his  corporate  capacity.  The 
other  b,  that  in  order  to  support  an 
nsacrc,  it  must  appear  that  Ihv  right 
has  hrpn  aliroya  c.rerrls<d  in  tkf  game 
way,  for  the  elective  fraochbe  ia  not 
capable  of  being  altered  or  restricted 
by  any  bye  laws,  and  if  it  had  been 
exercised  as  a  right,  and  not  as  a 


a  Mr.  Seijeaiit  Mezewsther. 
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usurpation,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that 
it  would  have  been  exercisct}  in  a  le- 
gal, aod  therefore  an  umibrm  mau- 


Auother  ofasenratton  that  occart 
here,  ia,  tbat  whenever  it  appean 
that  a  corporation  enjoy  a  particu- 
lar name  of  incorporation,  such  as 
Mayor f  JuraU,  and  Conmon  Council, 
and  the  determiiiation  of  the  com* 
mtttee  introduces  a  different  term*  as 
Mayor,  Jurats,  and  Commonalty,  or 
a<lf)^  another  cUtss  as  Mayor,  Jtiratft, 
Common  Council,  and  Freeuieu,  ihia 
affords  a  strong  ground  for  presuming 
tliat  it  was  not  intended  to  limit  the 
right  to  the  corporation,  and  we 
have  seen  that  it  is  proper  to  make 
all  possible  presumptions  in  tavour 
of  the  originul  right  of  the  iniiaoi- 
tants.  Finally,  should  it  even  be 
established,  that  the  right  of  elect- 
ing members  was  originally  vested 
in  the  corporation,  the  question 
then  arises — what  was  the  cotistitu- 
tion  of  the  corporation  at  the  time 
the  right  was  granted?— 'We  have 
already  seen  that  no  power  but  that 
of  the  whole  U'p:islaturr,  can  restrict 
or  alter  this  right,  when  once  vested, 
and  that  it  is  not  competent  even 
for  the  parties  themselves  to  resign 
their  privilege.  If,  therefore,  &9 
corporation  claiming  the  right  has 
become  more  exclusive  in  itn  con<^ti- 
tiition  than  it  was  at  the  tiiiie  tiie 
right  was  granted,  it  has,  iu  etl'ect, 
put  the  •  right  beyond  its  own  pale. 
If  a  class  of  persons  were,  of  right, 
elitrihle  at  that  jieriod  to  tlie  freedom 
of  the  corporation,  who  are  not  so 
now,  the  laws  of  the  corporation, 
whidi  has  shot  that  class  of  persons 
from  its  private  privileges,  cannot 
de|irive  them  of  their  elective  fran- 
chise, and  they  continue  entitled  still 
to  vrjtp  for  Members  of  Parliament, 
thougii  tiiey  iiavc  ceased  to  be  of 
right  eligible  to  the  freedom  of  the 
corporation. 

Corporations  have  a  right  gene- 
rally to  m;ikf'  laws  and  rec:ulations 
for  their  own  governmeut,  and  the 
principle  from  which  those  laws  and 
legnlaidons  derive  their  efficacy  is, 
that  they  are  presumed  to  have  been 
consented  to  by  all  the  members  of 
that  cor[)oration  ;  but  we  have  seen 
that  parties  cannot  be  distVanchised 
of  their  elective  right,  even  by  their 
own  consent;  and  that,  therefore, 
in  this  reipect  their  acts  can  have  no 


force  against  their  8ucces90r»;  and, 
indeed,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say 
that  a  great  constitutional  privilege, 
in  which  the  community  at  large 
are  interested,  having  been  conferred 
upon  a  corporation,  merely  because 
it  consisted  of  a  larire  find  iTiiportant 
body  of  men,  a  cert;*  m  party  amongst 
Llicm  should  be  able,  by  private 
compact  and  arrangement  amongst 
themselves,  giadually  to  limit  their 
numbers,  and  restrict  the  right, 
until  at  last  the  privileire  which  was 
conferred  upon  a  large  number 
should  centre  in  a  very  fyw,  until 
the  right  which,  in  its  origin  was  pub* 
lie,  should  become  strictly  private. 

Thin  seem?  to  have  been,  in  some 
measure,  tlie  ground  of  the  decision  io 
the  case  of  Hye,  last  Session,  and  as 
that  case  is  (me  of  very  great  Un- 
portance,  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
bestowing  a  few  remarks  upon  it 
before  we  conclude.  The  committee 
decided  that  the  riglit  was  in  the 
freemen,  for  it  was  bound  so  to  de- 
cide by  the  imperative  force  of  a  last 
determination  ;  it  however  also  de- 
cided, in  elTect,  that  all  inhabitant 
householders  paying  scot  and  lot, 
were  entitled  to  be  freemen. 

The  terms  of  the  resolution,  ui 
which  this  declaration  of  the  right 
was  propounded,  were  borrowed 
from  an  old  customal  which  laid 
down  the  rjunliHcations  for,  and  the 
mode  of  aUniia^iou  to  liic  freedom  of 
the  ancient  town  of  Rye. 

Either  this  freedom  was  a  freedom 
distinct  from  the  fn  i  dom  of  the  cor- 
poration, in  which  case  the  com- 
mittee adjudged  the  term  freemen  to 
be  applicable  to  a  class  of  inhabit- 
ants who  were  not  members  of  a 
corporation;  or  they  adjudged  it  to 
mean  freemen  of  the  corporation ; 
but  at  the  same  tune  decided,  that  the 
right  of  admission  was  more  extend- 
ed at  the  time  the  franchise  was  first 
eiercised,  than  it  is  at  present**— In 
cither  case  they  decided  according  to 
the  principles  for  which  wp  have 
been  contending,  though,  certaml^, 
in  our  view  of  the  case,  it  is  impossi^ 
ble,  that  a  corporation,  as  wHch,  could 
have  any  thing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
right  of  election  in  the  Cinque  Ports, 
or  ancient  towns,  in  as  much  as  thf^sp, 
afi  appears  by  the  returns  extaut, 

sent  representatives  (o  Ftoliaineiit 
long  before  the  date  atwldch  lay- 
corporations  bc^gju  to  exist. 
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ArAmMtery  Reform,* 


We  believe  that  there  never  was  a 
tlecision  which  irave  such  satisfaction 
to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  as 
that  of  the  committee  in  the  Rre 
caae.  Itehecked  for  a  moment  me 
feeling  of  diaeatisfaction  at  the  atal» 
of  the  representation,  which  was  ra- 
pidly gaining  eround,  and  impress- 
ed the  public  with  an  idea  that  there 
were  in  the  oon&titiitioii,  tiie  elements 
«f  lefenn,  without  seeking  it  from 
other  sources.  But  in  proportion 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  puhlir,  was 
the  dismay  of  the  corporators  and 
the  borouglunongers,  who  marked, 
with  honPor«  this  lint  soecesslnl  at- 
tack  npon  Kmg  maintained  usurpa- 
tion*'. They  determined  to  tnke  the 
field  with  vigour;  and  as  adissolution 
was  close  at  hand,  an  appeal  against 
Ae  dcteiininatiop  of  the  committee 
was  lodged  at  soch  a  period,  that  it 
could  not  possibly  be  determined  un- 
til after  another  election  had  taken 
place. 

That  determination,  however,  was 
the  last  deteminaition,  until  reversed. 

A  judgment  of  a  court  of  law,  though 
appealed  a:rrtmst,  is  bindinp-,  unril 
reversed;  and  by  the  terms  of  t  i;  act 
of  Parliament,  the  returning  othcer 
WIS  bound  hf  that  determination, 
until  the  appeal  was  decided.  He 
ncted,  however,  directly  in  the  teeth 
of  it,  and,  as  it  appears  from  every 
thing  we  have  heard,  that  he  did  m 
with  his  eyes  open ;  we  trust  that  he 
has  made  np  his  mind  to  liie  conse- 
<)[liences.  That  the  chief  magistrate 
ofahorontrh  hithrrti)  rl('i=;c,  that  tho 
member  of  an  exclusive  cni  poration, 
that  the  creature  of  X)r.  Lamb,  ifve 
'Dr.  Lamk  who  i^;iired  so  conspicu- 
ously in  the  proceedings  before  the 
committee,  should  have  so  acted,  we 
do  not  wonder.  Rut  that  a  respect- 
able gentleman  of  the  bar,  a  member 
of  the  most  independent  of  all  pru- 
ftssion«,  shoold  have  lent  his  sane> 
tion  to  such  a  course  of  proceedings 
excites  cpi  wonder  and  our  regret. 


There  "was  at  lenst  holdness  in  the 
conduct  of  tlie  mayor,  who,  if  h« 
acted  iiiegally,  incurred  a  serious 
responsibility  ';  but  there  is  no  tri- 
bunal but  that  of  public  and  profes- 
sional opinion  to  which  his  awewor 
can  be  made  responsible. 

Notwithstanding  every  effort  to 
the  contrary,  however,  we  are  hrmlj 
persuaded  that  the  decision  in  the 
Rye  case  will  be  upheld,  and  if  it 
he,  wo  to  all  those,  who  still  usurp 
the  privileges  of  the  free  barons  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  for  their  period  of 
mis-mle  is  drawing  to  a  dose. 

In  Dover,  Scaford,  and  Rye,  the 
right  of  the  inhabitants  has  Men  es- 
tablished, and  to  us  it  appears  im- 
possible much  longer  to  contend 
against  that  same  right  in  Koiuuey, 
Hastings,  Hy^>  and  Winchebea* 
in  all  of  vrhaA  the  right  is  disputed. 

We  know  that  public  interest  is 
anxiously  alive,  and  public  attention 
keenly  directed  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  committees  thb  session  and 
that  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  borough  from  which  peti- 
tions have  been  ]>ro^onted,  but  the 
wiiole  nmss  of  the  people  expect  from 
the  committees  to  whose  charge  the 
determination  of  tiiem  shall  be  con- 
fided, an  unprejudiced  and  enlight- 
ened consideration  of  the  rights  in- 
volved in  them.  For  thr  9.nkv  of 
public  right  and  public  tranquillity, 
and  as  enemies  to  that  reform  which 
is  but  innovation  under -a  milder 
name,  we  trust  that  their  dcterniins- 
tions  will  ho  <^Tirh  a-?  to  pati-fv  the 
public — such  as  to  convince  the  jho- 
ple  that  the  constitution  is  wide 
enough  to  embrace  them  all ;  and  fi- 
nally,  such  as  will  for  cfver  put  an 
end  to  the  crude  schemes  of  those 
who  would  mar  our  institutionx  hr 
the  introduction  of  ill-considered 
changes,  or  the  wilder  dreams  of 
those  who  look  ^  the  renovaition  of 
the  constitution  in  the  shedding  of 
human  blood. 


•  Note. — After  the  foregoing  pages  had  gone  to  press,  the  committees  ap)K>iuted 
to  try  the  validity  of  the  returns,  in  the  oases  m  Calne  and  Marlboroui^,  met 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  counsd.  The  President  of  tiie  Cahie  Committee 
was  Mr.  Wynne,  a  Whig,  and  a  member  of  the  present  Government.  The 
patron  of  the  borough  is  Lord  Lansdowne,  a  Whig  also,  and  a  member  of 
the  present  Government ;  and  one  of  the  sitting  members,  is  the  Mr.  Macau- 
<ley  whom  his  lordship  promoted  from  the  bar  to  the  bouse,  and  whom  Us 
-kfdship's  followers  are  m  the  habit  of  considering  a  very  clever  pefwn.  The 
right  of  election  was  admitted  on  all  sides,  to  be  in  tile  mtcUnt  tnurgeMtf,  and 
question  was«  as^  to  what  class  of  pefsons^  «e  meant  hf  fitt  andort 
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borgesscfl.   To  the  ehMUation  of  ttb  point,  counsel  dadaKd'thdr  intentton 

of  directing:  the  rvidpncp,  nm]  the  «Ti«^\ver  of  the  committee  was,  that,  as  the 
richt  was  tLxcd  ^ly  a  la  -t  (Icterniination,  they  wouid  hour  no  evitlence  to  ex- 
piain  it. — In  Marlborough,  the  right  is  in  the  mayor  aud  burgesses.  The 
Chairman  of  the  committee  19  Sir  Robeit  Peel,  whom  eome  cell  a  Tory, 
whom  the  Wliigs  consider  an  enemy  to  reform,  and  vfho  wae  a  member  of 
the  late  Government.  The  counsel  here  intimated  the  same  intention,  and 
tibe  same  objection  being  made  to  their  pursuing  such  a  cotirse,  the  com- 
mittee determined,  that  the  petitioners  might  go  into  evidence  to  e^ipiain  the 
meaning  of  the  terms. 

Here  then  ii  at  once  an  iUnetntion  of  the  evib  attMwting  each  a  mode  of 
deciding  important  riglits,  and  a  ooafirmataon  of  onr  dottbts  of  Whig  anice- 
rity  in  tho  cause  of  reform. 

A  li'/iif/  })ntron,  IVftig  ractnlHTa,  and  a  committee  with  a  IVhig  cliairman; 
no  one,  who  has  read  the  history  of  iCngland,  for  the  last  seventy  years, 
conld  ever  have  dreamt  6iat  the  bonmgli  wovld  be  opened.— But  what  can 
we  eay  to  the  declarations  of  Lord  Lansdowae  md  hb  coUeagnee,  about  the 
necessity  of  reform ;  when  the  very  first  case  that  came  within  the  range  of  their 
influence,  has  been  decided  even  without  a  henrin?.  What  can  we  say,  but 
that  prodigality  of  profession  is  no  proor«f  siiiti  rity  ;  and  that  in  the  case  of 
r^orm,  as  m  all  others,  Tories  perform  more  titan  ikey  promise,  and  Whigs  pro- 
mim  won  tim  Hmf  peffinmr^Let  tiie  gentlemen  of  the  preee  look  to  thu. 


Smce  this  paper  was  concluded, 
we  have  seen  "  Colonel  Evans's  Let- 
ter to  his  Constituents,"  and  the 
proceedinge  of  the  "  Cinque  Port 
iMnner/*  at  Rye,  to  which  every 
member  of  that  community  of  bo- 
roughs dispatched  delegates.     '1  he 
first  of  them  is  of  so  forcible  a  cha- 
factor  tiiat  we  have  determined  to 
give  it  entire.   The  occasion  of  this 
^ottrr  was  remarkable — no  less  than 
the  presentation  of  the  petition  of 
appeal    from  the   town  of  Rye, 
against  the  decision  of  the  committee 
of  last  Session,  over  which  Lord 
Palmerston  so  adminbly  presided, 
and  which  hnn  immortnlized  itself 
by  its  indcpentirnt  decision  in  favour 
of  Colonel  i:i.vaas.    By  whom,  it 
ouy  be  asiked,  was  this  petition  pre- 
seirted?    By  iStte   inhabitants  of 
Rye?    No.     The    inhabitants  of 
Rye  arc  the  Colonel's  upholders, 
and  they  sought  anxiously  to  return 
him  at  the  last  election.    By  the 
members  at  present  sitfcmg  for  the 
town? — the  fat-headed  ^hionable 
Colonel  Hiiirh  Bnillie,  and  th:^t  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  Mr.  Bonham, 
apprentice  of  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  and 
notorious  for  lickspHHing  Sir  Bobert 
Fed.  No — ^these  men  had  no  reason 
to  petition.    Was  it,  then,  presented 
by  the  Corporation  ? — No.  By  whom, 
then  ?  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lamb,  Rector 
of  Iden,  iUe^'deu,  and  another  parii>h, 

and  not  aa  mfaabimt  of  the  Idwb-^ 
butattli  tenpelart  Midiadaeioas  in^ 


divitiual  who  has  for      I'lnc,'  }>eriod, 
and  so  notoriously  trathcked  in  the 
representatifm  of  the  town,  and  who 
now  has  come  forward  with  nnparal- 
leled  insolence  to  present  this  peti- 
tion to  the  IIoii«ie  of  Common*^,  and 
to  claim  redress  from  the  diKiision  of 
kst  Session,  that  he  may  still  drive 
the  fitthy  trade  of  boroaghmonger, 
in  despite  of  the  loud  and  deep 
curses  of  those  inhabitants  whom  his 
victory  would  most  probably  excite 
to  acts  of  insubordination  and  riot.. 
We  speak  advisedly  when  we  e^  this. 
That  the  inhabitaats  of  the  Ornqne 
Pru  ts,  from  having  long  brooded  over 
the  fart  of  tl\f  if  ttsurprfl  franchise,  feel 
adeLTcenf  anger agaiii-t  rlicir  djiprrs- 
sora,  we  have  well  ascertaiaed,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  especially  at  the 
present  moment,  when  so  many  coun- 
ties arc  suffering  from  the  violent 
acts  of  an  insurrectionary  ponsantry  ; 
that  the  House  of  Commons  will 
lend  a  patient  ear  to  the  Cinque  Port 
pelitioBS,  and  gmt  the  mhabttssits 
snch  redress,  as  it  shall  in  its  wis- 
dom  ffoem  fittinfr  and  advisable.  To 
return  however   to    the  unworthy 
Doctor,  who  by  his  petition  and  pos- 
tare  before  Parlisiment,  so  impo- 
dently  avows  himself  the  patron  of 
a  rotten  borough ;  if  the  late  pur- 
chasor  of  Gatton,  in  the  jndirmcnt  of 
Boiue  friends  of  the  constitution  and 
purity  of  election,  deserve  not  only 
to  lose  hia  ponhase-moiiey,  to'  the 
anwnat  of  IBffiOOL,  hot  to  be-  sent 
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to  Newgate  to  boot;  this  }>erson, 
who  styles  himself  Dr.  Lamb,  who 
cannot  even  pretend  to  a  poeeewion 

by  purchase,  and  can  therefore  only 

have  obtained  his  disposing  power 
over  the  unfortunate  town  of  Rye,  by 
usurpation — this  person,  we  repeat, 
should,  if  the  ancient  pnnishment  of 
the  pillory  had  been  in  nse«  have, 
been  therein  i)laced,  and  after  haviiit!: 
his  ears  nailed  to  the  post,  and  cut 
off,  should  have  been  sent  to  Bride- 
well, or  to  tramp  on  the  tread-mill, 
for  the  space  of  twelve  calendar 
months,  at  least.  The  brsien  effW)n- 
tery  of  this  Dr.  Lamb  must  be  9)0st 
extraordinary.  There  is  in  existence 
a  docutueut  of  so  shameful  a  cha- 
racter, that  we  could  forgive  our  rea- 
ders for  not  believing  us,  were  we 
only  to  mention  it.  For  their  satis- 
faction, however,  wc  shall  here  in- 
sert it.  It  is  called  "  the  Family 
Compact,"  and  bears  date  the  22d 
November,  1758.  By  this  it  will  be 
seen,  how  the  fat  things  of  Rye,  and 
of  life,  were  to  be  divided  amongst 
five  iudividuaU,  whom  to  style  knaves, 
would  perhaps  lay  us  open  to  the 
challenge  of  unjustifiable  abuse ;  but 
who,  it  must  be  granted  at  all  hands, 
knew  well  how  to  fill  their  purses 
with  base  money,  acquired  by  traf- 
ficking iu  corruption.  Let  not  uuy 
one  prejudge  us,  for  hasty  severity. 
Here  is  the  document  in  question, 
that  each  may  decide  for  himself. 

"  Memorandum^  November  22,  1758. 
"  VVe,  .lamps  Lamb,  ChiswcU  Slade, 
William  Davis,  Thomas  Lamb,  and  N^d- 
kr  Chsmberlsfai  Wataon,  sU  of  the  Corpo- 
ration  of  Rye,  in  the  C^iunty  of  Sussex,  do 
heriby  prmiiisC  and  afrree  to  nnd  with 
each  other  in  manner  following,  viz. ; — 
ImprimiSf  That  we  sad  each  of  us  will,  to 
the  utmost  of  our  power,  exert  ourselves 
for  fho  bctirfif  of  each  other,  for  the  good 
and  advauitai^e  of  this  Corporation  in 
gensfsL 

"  Item,  That  no  applicadon,  directly  or 
indirectly,  shall  be  made  by  any  or  either 
of  tor  any  place  or  office  exercised  within 
tint  Corporation,  whidi  b  mthe  giftof  die 
Govcrnnient,  without  the  plivily  sad  con- 
sent  of  all  of  Ti*!. 

Item,  Thut  any  or  thither  of  us  bhall  not, 
nor  win  at  any  times  hereafter,  propote, 
put  in  cltTtion,  inakf  intcrost  for.  or  vote 
for,  any  penton  or  persons  whatsoever  to 
represent  this  Corporation  in  parliament, 
without  the  knowledge  sad  epptebsiioD  of 
all  of  us. 

ltani(  That  previous  to  the  election  of 
each  of  w  irou  dme  to  time  to  the  office  ol 


Mayor  of  this  Corporation,  all  .(^  us  sh«& 
be  advised  with  and  consulted  who  each  of 
us  when  Mayor  shall  nomiuate  and  rail  to 
his  assistance,  as  J  urats,  and  who  eaiph  of 
us  (when  Mayor)  shall  make  hb  luuiusl 
fireeman. 

"  Item,  That  all  of  us  will,  to  the  ut- 
most of  our  power,  oppoiie  the  ele^ng  and 
choosing  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever 
by  votes  to  be  a  freeman  or  freemen  of 
this  Corporation,  unless  mch  person  or 
persona  are  liked  and  a|^utived  by  aU 
of  us. 

"  Item,  That  we,  sod  each,  and  every  ef 

us  will  use  our  interest  and  \}est  endrrt- 
vours  that  the  said  Chlswell  Skde  shall  be 
the  next  Mayor  of  thia  Corponuion,  die 
aaid  Thomas  Lamb  the  next  Mayor  to  the 
said  Chiswell  Slad(\  the  said  Williiun 
Davis  the  next  Mayor  to  the  said  Thouiaa 
Lamb,  the  nld  James  Lamb  the  nest 
Mayor  to  the  said  William  Davis,  and  the 
said  Needier  Chamberlain  W  ;<t--on  ttie  next 
Mayor  to  the  «ud  James  Lamb,  utUe^ts  al- 
tered by  all  of  iia. 

**  Item,  That  whenever  the  said  Chis* 
well  Slade,  William  Davis,  and  Needlpr 
Chamberlain  Watson,  or  either  of  them,  is 
oraveeteeted  Msyorof  tUa  CorpoiBtioa, 
he^  them  three  who  fiem  time  to  tfane  is 
Mayor,  will  choose  nnd  appoint  one  of 
them,  the  said  Thomas  Lamb  and  James 
Lamb»  to  N  his  deputy  in  that  oflce;  and 
whenever  the  said  Thomas  Lamb  and 
James  Lamb,  or  either  «>f  tlif^m,  is  or  »re 
elected  Mayor  of  this  Corporation,  he  ot' 
^em  two  who  from  thne  to  tune  Is  Mnyor 
will  choose  and  appoint  one  of  them,  the 
said  Chiswell  Slade,  William  Davi«,  and 
Needier  Chambcrhun  Watson,  to  be  bis 
deputy  in  that  office. 

"  Item,  We,  the  said  lanes  Lamb  and 
riii^well  Slade,  do  hereby  agree  equally  to 
share  and  divide  between  us  two,  all  pro- 
fits and  advantages  srisfaig,  or  aft  any 
tine  or  times  hereafter  to  arise,  by  the 
present  or  any  fuhirc  colleetor  or  colle^*- 
tors  of  tlie  customs  of  iiye  aforesaitl, 
hiring  or  making  use  of  our  or  dthflf  of 
our  warehouses,  storehouses,  ships,  lighter 
hoat^,  or  ve*<el<,  a  fifth  pnrf  of  the  sum 
or  sums  from  time  to  time  agreed  to  be 
paid  by  the  colleetor  Ibr  the  Uf«  of  tiis 
warehouses  or  storehouses,  bein^  fir>t  de- 
ducted by,  and  allowed  to,  the  owner  or 
owners  thereof  fur  rent  of  such  ware> 
houses  or  storebooMS,  and  die  usasi 
paid  by  other  persons,  being  drst  deducts 
by,  and  allowed  to,  the  owner  or  owners 
of  such  ships,  hghters,  boats,  or  vessels,  so 
from  time  to  time  to  be  hired  or  made 

use  of  by  such  collector. 

"  Item,  Wc,  the  ^oid  Jauies  Lamb  and 
Chiswell  Slade,  do  hereby  further  agree, 
that  if  either  of  us  two,  at  any  tfane  or 

times  hereafter,  shall  so  directly  or  iiuli- 
recliy,  by  ourselves  or  any  other  pt'fsan 
or  persoiu  whatsoever,  conif«ct  or  agixc 
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to  d0  any  work,  OT  And,  uil,  or  pravM* 

run  tnatcri-^ls,  goodx,  or  merrhanfliM'*,  to 
or  tor  the  corporation  or  the  coiimiisston- 
cn  «f  Rye-lutfbour,  that  then  the  ethen 
of  oa^iImII  have  liberty  (upon  the  Mine 
terms'  as  contracted  and  ajrreed  for)  of 
doing  half  such  work,  or  htiding,  Kettling, 
or  providing  half  such  materials,  goods,  or 
merchandises,  so  from  time  to  time  to  be 
contracted  or  acreed  for ;  and  we  two  do 
further  agree  to  submit  all  breaches  or 
non-perfbrmanoee  of  this  and  the  above 
item  to  a  noajoriiy  of  the  subacribing  par- 
tics ;  and  all  tho  NnI>>.oriljiP']:  I'  ^ties  do 
agree  that  any  breacbe:*  ur  itoii-pi^rform- 
anoes  of  the  two  items  by  the  said  James 
Lamb  and  Chi.s^vcll  Slade  shall  in  nowise 
affect  or  be  a  breach  of  any  of  the  other 
preceding  items ;  and,  lastly,  that  all  the 
above  items  and  agreements  shall  be  se* 
cret,  and  that  we  or  any  of  the  otiier  of 
us  will  not  divulpro,  disrlo<!p,  or  make 
known  to  any  person  or  persons  wliatso- 
ever. 

"  Witness  our  hands,  (Signed) 
"  J.  Lamb,    C.  Slade,    W.  Uavib, 
♦•T.Lamb,  N.C.Watson." 

Now  this  document  is  notorious. 
Dr.  Lamb  h  the  descendant  of  the 

T.  Liamb"  so  oonapictiotiB  aa  one 
of  the  mbfcribuig  witnesses,  and,  we 

bclicvo,  posBcsfies  in  his  veins  the 
pure  current  of  blood  which  bound- 
ed in  gladsome  eddies  round  the 
hearts  of  the  other  four,  when,  with 
frolic  and  glee,  they  were  sacking 
the  golden  fraits  of  that  most  righ- 
teous agreement.  With  this  docu- 
ment in  rxistence,  well  known  as  the 
desccnduxit  of  the  five  subscribing 
parties,  and  beaten  by  the  decision 
of  the  last  committee,  he  still  can 
summon  a  sufficiency  of  unblushing 
inip'iHpiice  to  present  a  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  reinstate 
him  in  his  seat  of  patron  of  the  bo- 
rough.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
man  who  has  taken  so  pioniioent  a 
station  beforr  tf.i'  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  a  Ml t'l liber  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  has  the  cure  of  three 
ptnshes  entnisted  to  his  care.  Alas 
for  his  parishioners !  Where  are 
their  feelings  of  indignation  }  Do 
they  slumber  when  their  parish 
churches  are  contatninated  by  the 
presence  of  this  compound  of  ava- 
licious  and  jobbing  layman  and 
priest  ?  Why  do  they  not  arise,  and 
give  vont  to  their  just  indignation ,  by 
a  petition  to  the  liouse  of  Commons 
— by  a  representation  to  the  bishop 
of  GSucfaeitsr  «ad  archbishop  of  Can- 
teibary?  The  How  of  Commimi 


ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  the 

double  character  of  the  man  that  is 
before  them — of  the  amalgamation  of 
political  j(^hber  and  boroughmonger- 
ing  parson,  who  has  come  to  com- 
plain,  because  (breooth,  good  easy 
man — "  le  pauvre  homme,"  as  old 
Madame  Pernelle  says  of  Tartuffe — 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  wrest 
from  his  convulsive  grasp  the  long- 
enjoyed  and  golden  patronage  of  the 
representation  of  Rye.  We  again 
repeat,  let  not  the  House  of  Com- 
mons forget  to  deal  punishmpnt  upon 
this  man.  They  owe  it  to  tliem- 
selves — they  owe  it  to  the  town  of 
Rye — they  owe  it  to  the  country  alt 
large — they  owe  it  to  the  established 
and  holy  church  of  England,  a 
churcli  which  suffrr?;  sufTirirntly 
from  the  repeated  attacks  or  godless 
enemies,  without  suffering  desecra- 
tion by  the  reprehensible  acts  of  her 
own  ministrants. 

Xo  church  domands  a  holy  life  in 
her  servants  u\')i'v  than  the  C'liarch 
of  England  ;  to  keep  her  from  i>can- 
dal;  to  draw  to  her  converts  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe ;  to  pre- 
serve the  independence  and  the  con- 
stitutional liberty  of  this  C(mntiy. 
As  all  freedom  of  thought  sprung 
into  activity  with  the  Reformation 
of  Luther,  so  our  constitutional 
freedom  was  conferred  in  this  land 
with  the  Protestnnt  faith.  Destroy 
tliis,  and  oitr  liberties  become  as 
worthless  as  shrivelled  scrolls  ;  from 
peace  we  dive  at  once  into  the  dark- 
ness of  anardhy,  and  England  falls 
from  her  proud  and  exalted  sta- 
tion. The  heads  of  our  Church, 
therefore,  should  early  and  late 
enter  into  a  strict  scrutiny  of  the 
clergy.  And  if  secular  pursuits, 
trades,  and  other  professions,  save 
their  own  holv  crIHtiet,  are  denied  to 
the  minij*tii>  of  religion,  by  how  much 
more  incumbent  becomes  the  pro- 
priety of  their  keeping  their  hands 
from  intermeddling  with  politics, 
which  always  involve  the  hatn^d  and 
curses  of  large  multitudes,  and  weans 
the  agent  from  all  thoughts  of  reli- 
gion, and  from  its  administration  in 
offices  of  love  and  charity,  by  filling 
the  breast  with  unworthy  ho|Mt  and 
fears;  by  engendering  envy,  jea- 
lousy, malice,  revenge,  covetous- 
ness,  and  every  other  baleful  pos- 
aioB,  Hint  blast  with  the  deadly  pow- 
er of  lightnings  and  make  desolate 
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the  heart  cif  man.  Kvory  unpreju- 
diceti  person  must  sec  au  amazing 
difference  between  the  individnal 
cbaracter  of  the  clergy  of  this  coun- 
try ami  of  Fraoce.  The  main  rea- 
son has  been,  that  while  the  Ibrnier 
were  j-trictly  forbidden  all  secular 
pursuiU,  the  latter  were  allowed  to 
intermeddle  in  every  roatiae  of  com* 
mon  life.  So  convincing  became 
the  necessity  for  such  a  coarse  in 
this  country,  that  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  state 
of  priesthood  became  mcompatible 
wttn  the  office  of  Chancellor  faunoe, 
on  the  contrary,  has  been  remark- 
able for  the  number  of  priests  in 
high  places ;  and  hence  tlie  infamy 
of  every  administration,  firom  tiie 
esrlieat  period*  to  the  tito  of  her 
BiehUeae,  ami  Bri- 

ennes.    It  could  not  he  otherwise; 
for  religious  employments  are  incom- 
patible witli  laic  pursuits,  especially 
when  theae  Iwt  involve  ambition, 
and  the  aoqiniaition  of  filthy  lucre. 
The  Templars,  and  Knights  of  St. 
John,  of  old,  were  a  most  useful 
body  on  their  first  estabiisiiment ; 
but  it  requires  very  little  knowledge 
of  histoid  to  be  aware  of  the  ihct, 
that,  the  moment  their  hearts  thirst- 
ed after  the  gdod  thtn!js  of  the  earth, 
they  became  an  uljoinination  to  the 
human  race,    iguatius  Loyola  was 
a  mad  enthninast,  yet  a  self-de- 
nying and  a  devout  man  ;  but  as  he 
advanced  in  life,  he  lent  himself  to 
schemes  of  wf)r]<llv  aggrandizement; 
and  Jesuitism  has    been  a  greater 
curse  than  ten  thousand  plagues  or 
eatthqnakee  to  society.    Even  the 
gende  and  meritorioiis  fathers  of  Port 
Roval  have  not  escaped  all  impeach- 
ment.   With  such  striking  examples 
before  Jthem,  the  beads  of  ,Qur  vener- 
able chnrch  ought  to  be  most  vratch- 
fol  over  the  actions  of  their  subordi-. 
nate  priesthood.  And  if  Parson  Free 
h  to  he  made  amenable  to  tbe  ecclesi- 
a.^tical  court,  ior  the  culpable  acts  of 
his  private  life — ^how  much  more 
dflseicving  of  trial  and  condemnation 
are  such  men,  as  Paraon  Fhllpottit 
the  rat  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  paraon 
Lamb,  tlic  notorious  and  rank  Bo- 
roughtuooger  of  the  tuvvu  aud  port 
of  ^pe.  .  . 

Indignant  as  bo  respectable  a  gen- 
tleman, and  so  gallant  and  brave  a 
soldier  as  Colonpl   Evan^  must  have 
been,  to  have  seen  huuscll  approach- 


ed  on  the  hustings  by  ' such  a  crea- 
ture as  Mr.  Bonham ;  atlU  more  in- 
dignant must  he  have  felt  at  die 

audacious  advances  of  Dr.  Lamb, 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
his  humble  petition  in  the  hand,  the 
paim  of  which  had  been  so  often 
tickled  by  the  former  representativea 
oil!  s  i  (>  tten  borough.  That  his  bosom 
laboured  with  a  feeling  of  just  resent- 
ment, the  following  able  letter,  with 
his  signature,  abundantly  testifies. 
We  eamesUy  recommend  it  to  the 
attentive  perusal  of  every  honest 
member  of  Parliament,  and  cvcry 
honourable  individual,  anxious  for 
the  sweeping  out  of  all  uucleanliness 
from  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  GENTLEMr.x — Myoniii^ion  ofthew«u;d 
address  of  a  I'antliilkte,  after  the  dose  of 
the  lale  ekciiun,  gave  rise,  I  imdentSttdt 
t0  obiervstMNi.  Acknowlcdgcinents  hew-^ 
ever  of  your  noble  and  enthvisi;istic  con- 
duct, though  so  well  merited,  seemed  ina- 
dequate to  the  occasion — and  conpkiais 
would  have  been  pvcmtine»  while  no  pot- 
able constitutional  were  at  hand  to 
seek  relief  tVom.  liut  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  the  Tindicadon  of  J9vt  rigbS^ 
must  be  agun  entered  on,  when  I  may  re- 
deem the  unintcMiti  j) remissness  aiiudcd 
to,  and  when  a  t»eti»e  of  duty  compels  me 
to  communimte  with  yoa  on  that  wUch  i» 
deeply  Involvat  your  interests,  sad  no  kai 
excites  your  anxiety. 

"  Gentlemen — If  %v<>  may  credit  ru- 
mour, the  exiraordhiary  proceedings 
wMch  hate  been  taMorded  agsinst  yon 
have  originated.in  the  hope  of  crushing  my 
eAbrts  in  your  bcViaff.  anil  of  perpetuarinjf 
the  miserable  oppre&iiiutu  under  which  you 
have  Isdguiflbedy  by  taaisfldog  and  ca- 
Iiausdng  me,  with  cxpcn.sive  and  arcuniu- 
lufrd  petitions  and  appeals.  Were  sucb 
unworthy  calculation:*  to  take  effect,  the 
Mseition  of  the  refveaentiitive  rights  of 
the  people  of  England  woidd  resolve  it-elf 
into  n  qtir^Hni^  of  legal  procrastinacion  and 
pecuniary  ability. 

«  Oetitlemen— Ifyew  mflWiges,  and  aa 
express  nuthority  of  itte  llon^c  of  Cotn- 
mons  be  of  nny  vtdue.  I  am  at  this  mo- 
ment your  virtiial  and  legul  representative 
to  BttUsment  That  die  popular  bcsndi 
ef  the  legislature  reserves  to  itself  an  ex- 
chistve  judgment  on  the  claims  nf  Hcctom 
to  vote  for  members  of  its  own  body,  and 
that  b  doing  so  it  IsBsUeto  wooasTauc-. 
TioN  or  CONTEMPT,  sve  weD  known  fiul*. 
Equally  certain,  however,  is  it  tbir  tlils 
high  sanction  in  our  faoourf  (guaranteed  lu 
us  by  the  meardneleA  on  by  the  bte  Vm- 
Uament,)  has  been  set  aade  and  put  at 
defiance;  and  fbnt  T  am  consfHinpntly  de- 
j^ved  of  tbe  trust  reposed  in  me,  au  )  <nt 
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are  of  th«  piivilegt  1»7  whicli  it  mt  an>, 

parted 

**  Thk  Is  now  «  katiohal,  not » local, 

isolateri,  or  pcrsontd  queationl 

"  The  peculiar  nature  and  constitution 
of  the  Ciuque  Port«,  ait  dtttiuguitkbeil  from 
•11  die  otbor  oorporate  and  incorporate  bo- 
roughs of  tht  kingdom,  seems  to  be  very 
little  Tcnown.  They  may  be  termed  a  Fe- 
tkraiive  body,  not  of  one,  but  of  tweuty- 
OM  towns,  ports,  or  villagea.  It  posmses 
territorial  and  Muritinie  Cuurt.«  of  AcijuUi- 
cation,  and  a  ChanceUur,  High  Admiral, 
and  Lord  Warden— offices  usually  be- 
stowed on  the  highest  sutyect  of  the  realm. 
The  whole  appear  to  have  been  ctu trolled 
by  a  Deliberative  Assembly  called  the  Brod- 
kul :  which  still  is  even  (K:casionaUy  con- 
vened. There  is  then  noahaloot  be- 
tween thb  Federative  county  Palatine  or 
Priacipality,  and  rlH>«e  inland  individual 
local  corporations  u  may  inadvertently  be 
eenfciiiaded  with. 

"  Your  town  enjoyed,  tu  a  Member  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  the  privilege  of  snffVnjfe 
and  repretteutalion.  siiuce  the  origin  of  a 
lower  Howe  of  Parfiament  The  institu* 
tion  of  which  you  form  a  part  haji  now 
endured  for  alxmr  a  thousand  years. 

"  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  ia  the  few 
previous  atlenqpli  to  noover  the  lost  poli- 
ticnl  rl^ht^  of  the  respective  towns,  (which 
have  been  more  or  subverted  since  the 
tioieii  of  tlie  Htuarts,)  the  freedoiiKhip  has 
been  eontonded  Ibr,  as  if  it  beUmged  to 
some  ordinary  muiudpul'y ;  mir)  what  is 
no  less  surprising,  the  <.rk.vt  paramoi  xt 
cuARTEiu*  to  the  collective  in:»titutiuu 
beve  boon  entirely  oeerlooiwd.  These, 
though  granted  in  various  ;iffcs  and  by  dif- 
ferent dynasties,  decree  throughu'it,  that 
**  those  who  bear  the  hurthenti  shall  eitjuy 
tlMpiivUsgsa.*'  Aiidtfais,astheC&erters 
expressly  state,  with  u  view  to  induce  in- 
habitanUi  to  ret^urt  to  the  Cinque  Port 
Towns,  and  settle  in  them.  The  records 
of  the  Brodkuit  iraifomily  correspond  with 
tins  intention  : — and  it  w.ls  in  conformity 
with  it  that  the  Committee  wliieh  decided 
io  the  case,  consisting  of  an  unu&ual  pro- 
portion of  gentlemen  of  Ing^  consideration 
as  public  men  —Resolved  unanimously, 
after  21  dny»'  investigation,  that  the  re- 
sident SVBBTA3*riAh  TAX-PAYERS  Were 

entitled,  according  to  ancient  usage,  to 
fDte  for  tho.sf  wnn  imposi:  the  taxfs. 

Exposed  tu  the  hostile  attacks  of  the 
French,  end  frequently  swept  by  the 
plague  in  ancient  liniea,  the  inhahitants  of 
Rye  do  not  appear  to  have  been  v.-rv  nu- 
merous ;  but  at  the  present  period  those 
evils  haying  ceased,  and  wi^  the  advan- 
tagoa  of  nantime  and  inland  eooununica- 
tions,  your  population  ought  now  probably 
to  liave  exceeded  ten  thautand  soiUs.  To 
dlis  &ct  let  the  irequent  emigrations  firon, 
your  port  taftiQr*  In  "^hat  way  is  the  coub> 
lij  iefwnpsnaed  Ibr  this  r<ptaiikm  of  m. 


nstn;^  town,  and  deterioration  of  e  oara* 
mo<iio}ts  harbpur  on  a  long  line  of  ooaal,  so 
dangerous  to  our  nav^aidonf  For  this 

wilful  decay  of  the  tturest  refuge  of  our 
shiffr/tng  (as  it  manifestly  is  calculated  to 
be,>  between  Portsmouth  and  tlte  Thame*  ? ' 

**  But,  unliapptly,  It  is  Ar  the  inleieat 
of  Borough  Proprietors  to  discourage  the 
pro«penty  of  a  place,  and  to  keep  down^ 
the  number  of  inhabitants.  I  tif^Jk,  of 
eourse,  chiefly  of  tlioie  whose  power  is  dc-. 
rived  &om  subtlety  and  hilnguey  a^  inyaur 
instance,  not  from  tlie  natural  infliit^nce  of 
property.  To  impoverish  and  di«ipcople 
enhaoees  the  seenrity,  and  thereby  the 
value  of  this  odious  kind  of  possession. 

"  Th<>  (Jfchion  of  the  Commi'tee  in  fe- 
vour  of  the  householder  iutiabitants  of 
Rye,  was  not  only  femally  announeed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  Mayor,  for  hi.s  puid-tfvfe  ns  retiirtiing 
officer,  but  it  was  affixed  to  the  door  ot  the, 
Town  Hall  under  the  authority  of  the 
Mayor  himiel^  for  the  information  of  all 
cnnccrned.  At  London  it  was  followed  up 
hy  titc  unseating  of  the  geniicniau  re- 
turned by  die  votes  of  the  usurping  self- 
styled  corporators ;  and  the  result  was 
therefore,  while  unrepealed,  as  much  the 
iaw  of  the  land  as  any  Act  writfain  the 


"  In  this  state  of  things.  Gentlemen,  a 
funeral  election  OQCttis,  and  what  ace  thft 

consequences  I 

**  The  retumbg  officer  rejects  the  votea 

he  had  just  before  been  compelled  to  put 
upon  the  amewied  poll.  H  -  rrreives  12 
voles  of  hlv  own  party,  ami  reiuniii  two 
inendwfs  ea  the  strrr^^th  of  them  whilst  he' 
rejects  >onir  inindreils.  which  the  House, 
after  the  previous  ele«.ti<m,  had  obliged 
him  to  aduiit  and  recoguise.  Here  tlie 
CoMMOMa  end  the  Mavok  or  Rte  «ie  of 
issve  ! 

On  the  17th  Mivf  the  Mayor  obey- 
ed the  order  of  tlu*  lIou«e,  by  putting 
theie  votes  upon  the  poll  On  the  3rd  of 
August  following,  lie  refuses  tn  receive  the 
same  votes,  and  thereby  disobeys  the  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  in  both  cases 
an  appeal  from  the  ftrmer  decirion  wee 
available  to  the  select  or  usurping?'  party. 
In  both  cases  the  claimant  voters  were 
unsworn,  and  unenroUed  as  barons  anA 
freemen,  because  the  letentf  ng  officer  had 
himself,  in  both  iusinnrr  -,  refused  to  ad- 
miiuster  the  oath  or  t-uroU  thera.  It  waa 
allowed  tliat  no  alteration  had  taken  plaoe 
in  the  ({ualiflcatiou  of  the  votert.  It  ia 
clear  that  the  IIorsE  of  Commons  must 
have  been  wrong  in  giving  ejfect  to  the 
decision  of  the  Committee  on  die  17th  of 
May,  or  the  Mayor  must  have  been  wrong 
in  rrfusM^  to  give  eflbet  to  it, entile drdef 
August. 

«  Are  we  te  hifer  then  that  the  hnsdngs 

are  a  Court  of  AppMl  flees  t^  Commoos, 
with  amheii^  to  levweei  suq^aad*  or  aat. 
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•side  its  proceedings  ?  I<?  the  power  of  a 
returning  officer  superior  lu  that  of  the 
Spettkerf  Or  is  it  to  be  suppiMed  that 
ft  lietty  flaietionftiy  may  taunt  VFith  con- 
temptuous striotuKs  the  proceeHmifs  of  the 
L^slature  ?  '  The  House  of  Conmons 
mm§  UiiUify  Hmlf  (said  the  Mayor's  Assli- 
tant  or  A^^essor),  but  /  wiU  not  stultify 
mtfself.*  Snch  was  the  character  of  the 
various  coaturaacious  comments  passed  on 
iboooouion. 

4*  SURBLT  THIS  U  MOT  AN  OBOnfART 
CAAB. 

"  Thus,  although  my  colleague  and  my- 
self had  a  m,<jurity  of  TwBinrT  IoOnb  in 
our  finrour  of  the  identical  inhabitants 
who«ie  votes  had  been  pronoinuv'd 
and  admitted  by  the  House  ot  toniuiuns 
only  three  mondis  befere,  the  nominees  of 
the  Clerical  patron  were  declared  to  be  du- 
ly C'leetcd,  ami  are  at  this  moment  sitting 
and  voting  in  Parliament,  with  no  more 
title  to  be  there,  as  your  Representalivesy 
than  they  have  to  represent  ^e  dliaens  of 
London  ! 

"  I  will  not,  in  this  place,  condescend  to 
refbte,  in  detail,  the  fotUe  and  hitheHo 

nnhetird-of  pretences  which  were  advanced 
as  a  plea  fur  tliis  most  wanton  and  unpn- 
ralkled  outmge  on  the  laws  and  Consiitu- 
Uon  of  thecoantry.  Snfflce  it  to  obMrve* 
tliat  the  Mayor  refuses  tlie  forniaHty  of 
swearing  and  enrolling  to  Kli.c  tokal 
freemen  (who  are  admiued  to  possess  the 
^luIificaMons  pointed  oot  by  the  eompelent 
tribtmal),  and  then  rejects  their  votes, 
because  he  hivisfff  luul  not  enrolled  tttetn  ! 
Which  is  ai)out  us  reasonable  as  if  a  Judge, 
in  trying  a  cause,  were  to  fBsallow  admin- 
istering  the  usual  oath  to  a  uititess,  and 
then  to  tell  the  Jury  his  e\idei)(  e  was  not 
to  be  received,  because  be  uui^  not  sunmi. 

**  An  Important  dbtineiion,  not  frequent* 
ly  lost  sii>h(  of,  may  here  he  )K»intod  out : 

**  To  common  law  cour;a  chiefly  belongs 
the  litigation  of  private,  corporate,  or  pe- 
cmiiary  interests,—- while  to  decide  on 
questions' of  (he  elective  franchise  (the 
greatest  of  all  jmhlic  rights)  is  the  exclu- 
sive province  of  Parliament  AncteiU 
right  or  oMeieal  possesnon  is  the  law  of 
Parliament  in  rcffard  to  tlm  c  qn.'stiona 
—and  the  more  ancient  tl>e  more  iuconiro- 
WTtlble;  while,  on  the  contrary,  modem 
usage,  modem  possessloni  or  custom,  is  the 
rule  whirh  obtains  in  Westminster-hall. 
Thus  widely  dilferent  are  the  subjects  of 
indication  and  the  principles  which  go- 
vern teckukoi  courts  and  I'arliamenuiry 
CornmifT'  fs ;  and  acrordingly  it  \va<.  that 
in  the  case  of  *  T/torpe  the  Speaker,'  the 
twelve  Judges  declared,  *  Thai  they  iPould 
not  fli'frrtnirte  the  primleges  of  the  High 
Court  of  Purllnment,  of  n  ftirh  the  hiiou-lcdce 
belongeth  to  the  Lords  of  Fariiament,  and 
mi  tk9  Judlgt!*.'  Again,  in  the  eelebrated 
case  of  Ashhy,  eleven  of  the  twelve  Judges 
Mtted,  that  '  TAe  low  ^  P*arUnmt  sM 


m  its  won  basis,  and  was  not  to  h**  decided 
bjj  the  general  rules  qf  law.' — Even  Lord 
m  an  atHm  brought  by  a  voter 
a^jainst  the  High  Bailiflf  of  Westminster, 
(1810),  admits  that  '  The  right  of  vf*ftng 
was  peculiarly  a  snb^ect  for  the  House 
^Cmmcm,  mul  M  no  dedtim  ^ «  Cmi* 
in  Ifettmhuier^iall  woe  hMing  on  Csai- 
mittees. 

•  But  this  is  the  first  time  chat  a  return- 
ing odcer  has  dared  to  say  that  he  will  not 

coitform  to  the  decisions  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  electoral  franchise,  un- 
less they  be  confirmed  by  tlie  court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  tl»erefti«  by  Judges  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown !  Were  the  often- 
practised  trirk  of  confounding  corporate 
with  eh'citve  rights  thus  to  pass  into  a 
f^ii$eiple,  it  wottld  be  in  the  power  of  « 
returiiintj  officer  to  compel  each  elector  to 
expend  .')(Ki/.  or  l,00tf/.  (the  u«?nnl  co*t  of 
this  kind  of  legal  proceeding)  before  ad- 
milting  him  to  vote ;  nay,  aome  of  tbeae 
suits,  as  that  of  Chester,  have  cost  20,000A 
Now.  as  the  preat  body  of  elcrtors  are 
utterly  destitute  uf  the  meani^  ot  pur&umg 
any  sueh  remedyv  were  sodi  a  nioiislious 
doctrine  established,  it  would  theticrfortb 
be  com]Tetent  to  these  inferior  magistrates 
almost  to  dislrauchise  the  wliole  kingdom. 
Mayors,  baOKik,  and  lawyers,  would  aoon 
be  masters  of  the  safeguards  and  ju  ivilejrc? 
of  ]Kirliampnt  and  of  the  people  ;  and  the 
influence  of  those  who  have  the  keeping  of 
the  public  pune  might  then,  by  no  v«iy 
tedious  piwress,  and  with  no  threat  diffi- 
culty, put  an  extin^juisher  on  the  repre- 
sentative principle  I  Home  continued  to 
possess  a  Senate  ftir  some  hundicd  yean 
after  the  real  power  and  ind.  pcndeneo  Of 
that  assenibly  had  ceased  to  exi^t. 

"  Gentlemen, — I  am  perfectly  aware  of 
4ie  furdier  depoptdatioa  and  utter  rvtai 
that  must  ensue  to  \our  town,  if  this  dis- 
honourable coTtspirncy  against  you  shoidd, 
by  any  imprutmble  circumstance,  succeed. 
If  a  profesdhmal  AsmigAaMMiiger  of  infttior 

class  should  thus  continue  to  he  suppurted 
in  the  attempt  to  re^in  his  fonner  power, 
and  so  possess  himself  for  ever,  as  an  heir- 
ktmf  of  liie  uncontrolled  government  of 

so"  manv  fhon-mid  r'  -prrtable  inhal)it;inr<, 
— then  indeed  the  indignant  aniieipaUons 
indulged  in  by  some  of  you,  T^-ould  not  be 
unprovokedr— nor  could  the  despair  cab- 
teniplated  hy  others,  leading  as  it  does  to 
the  intention  in  such  event  of  abandoning 
the  country,  excite  surprise.  Certainly  if 
COtmp  ion  or  undue  influence  (which  aiU 
expedients  bey<>nd  the  law)  should  ^  -  ne 
side  triun)ph  over  justice,  so,  on  the  oUier 
hand  also,  other  means,  (mt  i/  the  usmat 
amree,  and  beyond  the  law,  ml^t  wldi 
equal  equity  be  resorted  to  to  counter-ba- 
lance these  tbul  and  illegal  expedserds.  For 
my  own  part  I  consider,  under  the  cucom* 
stances,  my  individnl  honoar  m  mwh 
identified  with  thia  mtttw  «  ywv  ri^ 
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and  inta-ests  are.  And  Iheieibrc  1  trust 
I  tlul]  he  excused  If  dhbdined  to  sur- 
tcnder  eitlier  thejonc  or  the  other,  tamely. 
But,  f^ntlemen,  I  f  1  confident  that  tlu- 
same  high  and  uniiupeacbabic  iaipartia- 
lity,  the  aaine  just  end  humane  relief 
which  you  experienced  at  the  hands  ef 
the  last  parliament,  will  be  Imt  cnnfirmed 
by  the  present  one, — so  that  all  cause 
ciUier  of  exik  or  violence  may  happily  be 
sverted. 

"  Gentlemen, — Even  while  tlie  delu- 
8i\-e,  indecent  violation  of  an  election  was 
goingf  on  upon  ^  ytmr  huttinfirs,  esaendally 
the  very  same  question  was  debated  at  the 
cannon's  mouth  in  a  neighbouring  coun- 
try, though  on  a  larger  acale  and  more 
ndendid  thcttre.  For  tubTcrsion  of 
the  elective  franchise  by  an  anned  force 
and  arbitrary  decrers  openly  promulgated, 
is  not  one  iota  difterent  in  character,  or 
noie  hefaious,  than  Ihi  deatouction  by 
craft,  Tenality,  or  pretended  legal  ibraia. 

"  The  providentia]  fdlure,  the  tremen- 
dous consequences,  the  warning  catas- 
Ii0|ihe  of  diet  atrodonify  had,  but  yet  not 
ao  oomipt  and  MaeUavaDian  attempt,  will, 
we  may  venture  to  hope,  p^ntlcmen,  plead 
with  a\>ail  and  with  persuasive  voice,  for 
tte  hfand  thnmgbotit  the  civilized  world ; 
Mid  villi  do  much  for  that  ^afe  and  node- 
tmte  species  of  refonii,  of  which  your  ef- 
fcrts  may  be  considered  the  precursor, 
and  batvreen  wfaldi  and  some  sudden 
•weeping  measure,  bearing  Uie  •embbttoe 
and  not  divested  of  the  dangers  of  a  revo- 
iution,  I  apprehend  there  can  be  now  no 
faHeiuwdtote  altsmallve.  Never  at  any 
former  period  was  the  mind  of  nations  ao 
Instinct  wirh  the  desire  of  removing  abases 
and  of  obtaining  justice.  This  spirit  is 
notpartial  inr  tanftoriili  h  belonga  to  En* 
rope  and  la  fSbt  age.  Never  was  a  dis- 
creet and  temperate  exercise  of  infl\ieiice 
or  power  nwre  imperative — nor  a  capri- 
dow  Invasion  of  rappoaed  iri^^  ao  peril- 
ous. The  political  atmocphere  is  charged 
to  the  full ;  it  is  the  part  of  \visdoni,  the 
aoicmn  duty  of  men  in  high  places,  to  ab- 
Mdn  ftona  dtose  hOerftrmee*  which  may 
provoke,  and  to  suffer  or  direct  that  which 
may  prevent,  expln^ion,  The  intejjrity  of 
the  elective  irauchiiie  i6  the  safety  valve. 

**  But,  gentlemen*  while  I  write,  a  pe- 
dtion  of  appeal  U  pot  in  against  you  by 
*  the  Reperend  George  Augustus  Lamb, 
Ihcior  of  DwhUtyt  and  RecUtr  (jf  the  pa- 
fAAet  ^  Iden,  Playden,  wtd  Ouldeford, 

^lui  *    For  what  purpose  can  wa  Iw 

required  ?  Has  not  that  Reverend  person 
already,  of  his  own  authority,  reversed 
and  contfolled  the  Standing  Orden  and 
Judicial  decisions  of  the  House  in  your 
iivour,  by  placinj^  within  its  precincts, 
where  they  now  arc,  his  two  nomm^  ? 
And  how,  after  nieh  an  andadty,  he  cn 
venture  to  ^preach  its  bar  bi  Ae  cb»- 
racter  of  a  respectful  petitioner,  pnying 
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that  such  an  act  should  be  Icgaiuted  by  an 
insulted  Legislature,  is  not  a  little  sur- 
prising 1 

**  (it  ntienien — My  colli  icrn"  and  my- 
self have  preferred  to  thu  iluuse.  the  or- 
dinary petition.  But  the  case  is  utterly 
dbe  levene  of  an  ordinary  one.  It  is 
wliolly  imexampled.  In  the  dark  annals 
of  these  misdeeds,  it  is  utterly  without 
precedent  1  I  am  too  obscure  a  penoih— 
too  moderate  in  my  general  vtewi  too 
uncontiected  with  any  of  the  prm  particiy 
to  expect  that  any  grievance  of  mine  or 
youn  could  draw  lerth  any  petaiUar  intei^ 
position  fur  our  protection.  But  I  thus 
have  exphiiiK'd,  in  the  hope  that  some 
pubiicTspiriicd  Member  may  see  that  iar 
higher  inieresti  than  those  of  a  town  or  an 
individual  are  involved  in  the  bringing  this 
affair  to  the  frpeedU  st  possible  issue.  It  is 
now  appointed  for  a  remote  day,  on  what 
ground  I  know  not 

Gentlemen — A  deliberate  outrage  on 
fhe  dipiitv  nnd  privilej^s  of  Parliament 
has  in  instance  been  committed.  We 
have  been  openly  uMnaesd  widt  a  eondn^ 
nation  of  influence  and  pecuniary  means 
for  maintaining  that  outrage.  It  wo'ilrl  ?k' 
£&r  from  diihcult  to  shew,  that  what  iia.s 
been  tbas  briefly  and  feebly  pourtraycd, 
b,  in  eflbct,  the  roost  direct  and  dangerous 
attack  on  public  liberty  essayed  in  thiai 
country  since  the  reign  of  James  tin-  Hecutid, 
Were  H  suAead  la  pass  into  a  preredmt^ 
the  siMisaquonaeo  are  as  distinctly  predi- 
cablc,  as  would  those  of  the  mine  lodged 
under  a  beleagured  rampart.  An  attempt 
io  palpable  to  wrest  from  iIm  hands  of  tba 
repaescntatives  of  the  nation,  tlie  guardian- 
ship and  interpretation  of  the  law  of  Par- 
liament, to  transier  its  securities  to  the  cus- 
tody of  inferior  and  easily  corruptible 
agents— to  dbi)ute  the  competency,  and 
treat  as  nouglit,  the  necessary  and  un- 
doubted authM^ty  of  the  Commons,  comes 
hoBM  to  evenr  man's  hnsiness  and  boaoas 
— lor  that  House,  whatever  its  imperfee- 
tioMs  may  be,  is  afli  r  nW  the  trri-nt  hnhvark 
not  only  of  stable  lawiui  govLrnmuit  uud 
intarnd  penoe,  hot,  in  ranilt,  of  whatevei 
provides  for  the  maintenance  of  all  that  is 
vahinhh*  or  desiiabie  in  the  institutions  of 
tilt  Luipire. 

«*  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  honour  to  remain* 
**  Your  fiuthftd  devoted  servant, 
<*  D.  L.  Evans. 

12,  Regent-street^  Tjondon. 

**  To  the  Harms  and  Prermrn  nf  ilui 
*'  Town  and  Port  Jiye." 

With  this  letter,  we  must  coQciade 
our  observations  upon  Rye. 

The  Cinque  I'ortii,  consist  of  Dover,^ 
Hythe,  Romney,  Saadwii^  and. 
Hastings,  (of  whicb  Seaford  is  a 
member,)  and  t)  <  two  ancient  towns 
iiiCorpofat€<i  with  the^  five  P^t^rzSdby  G 
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Rye  and  WindidMa.  Fhnn  each  «f 

these,  petitions  are  at  this  moment 
under  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment.   Their  immunities  and  privi- 
leges are  the  same,  because  tlicir 
dutften  are  the  same;  the  elective 
franchise  in  each  was  formerly  the 
same,  because  it  sprung  from  the 
immunities  and  privileges,  and  the 
same  also  lias  been  the  course  of 
usurpation,  which  has  robbed  the 
Inhabitants  of  their  birthright*  and 
reduced  the  respective  places  from 
opulence  to  beggary,  from  a  full  po- 
pulation to  a  scanty  remnant,  whom 
necessity  chains   to  spots,  which 
boran^hmongering  jobs  nave  render- 
ed accursed  and  unwholesome  for  the 
habitation  of  men.    The  inhabitnnts 
of  these  ports  have  made  one  linal 
and  desperate  effort  to  burst  asunder 
the  galling  shackles  whidi  the  groas 
nanrpation  of  political  intriguers,  or 
a  tyrannizing  corporation  have  cast 
around  them ;  and  if  they  fail  in 
their  present  effort,  we  know  not 
what  the  conseouences  may  be. — 
Hastings  has  a  Mr.  Milward  as  a 
patron  ;  Romney,  Sir  Edward  Deer- 
ing,  with  a  sea  captain  of  the  name 
of  Cobb    for   his    understrapper ; 
Wincheisea,  ^ord  Cleveland ;  Sea- 
ford,  the  I/>rd  of  that  name ;  and 
Hytha  is  in  the  tight  hold  of  Mr, 
Stewart  Marjoribanks,  a  wine-mer- 
chant of  the  City  of  London,  and 
Mr.  John  Loch,  once  captain  of  an 
East  Indiaman,  and  now  a  Director 
of  the  East  India  Company.   If  we 
had  the  particulars  of  the  mode  of 
managing  all  the  other  places,  we 
could  gratify  our  readers  by  an  px- 
pianation ;  but  Mr.  William  i*  rascr, 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  anda  namesake, 
it  will  be  seen,  of  our  Publiaher, 
and  therefore  a  meritorious  gentle- 
man— as  all  our  publisher's  numerous 
namesakes  most  undoubtedly  arc — 
has  given  us  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  things 
are  managed  in  the  ancient  town 
and   port  of  Hjlhc.     Wo  extract 
from  his  speech  spoken  at  the  Rye 
dinner. 

"  It  has  a  mayor  and  two  resident  jurats 
only,  father  and  son,  of  the  name  of  Fia- 
nis,  the  fkther  being  bed-ridden,  fVom  ex- 
oeeihre  age,  and  therefore  utterly  inc-a])n- 
citated  for  the  duties  of  office.  I  believe 
there  are  about  fire  resident  commoa 
ooandbnen,  of  whom  one  or  two  ars 
holders  of  govenuDent  office^  lo  ^t  yon 


can  guess  how  hapfy  Hythe  feels  under 

its  blessed  deceravirate,  composed  of  M». 
Shipdem,  the  mayor,  and  Mr.  Finius,  hia 
deputy.   Thsfe  are  five  or  hMfividwb^ 
indeed,  who  call  themselves  junta,  iMt 
who,  I  am  readv  fo  prove  before  a  roni- 
miuee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  have 
no  more  right  to  the  title  than  they  have 
tu  that  of  &  Grand  Turk,  or  any  otbtr 
ridiculous  appellarion  which  their  rnidc 
fancy  might  suggest.     The  retorm  ad- 
VDotted  by  my  fiiend,  Mr.  Hblloway, 
would  apply  more  forcibly  to  the  town  of 
Hythe  than  to  any  other  place  within  tlic 
district  of  the  Cinque  Ports.     The  ta- 
habitants  of  Hythe  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  elective  franchise :  so 
that  the  only  legal  votes,  le<r?il  I  mean  as 
acknowledged  to  be  good  by  our  oppo- 
nents, are  about  nineteen  in  numbet.  Of 
these  nineteen  my  worthy  friend  and  col- 
leagtie,  whom  I  regret  most  sincerely  i« 
not  here  present  on  this  most  gratii)  uig 
occasion,  (eAserr,)  and  myself  obtainca 
eight,    the  rest   having  been  given  to 
Messrs.  Marjoribanks  and  Loch,  our  op- 
ponents.   But  we  objecu'd  to  every  one  of 
these  eioept  Ibur,  and  of  our  amfity  to 
substantiate  our  objectjons  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  1  ha\r 
not  the  slightest  doubt  or  nii^viog.  So 
that  our  opponents  teaDy  have  die  harffi* 
hood  to  affirm,  that  these  twelve  txl 
votes  are  fit  and  sufficient  to  carry  away 
tlie  debtiiiieti  and  tlie  political  importance, 
which  most  be  eomldenble  in  a  town 
which  boasts  of  having  3,500  eflidcnt  in- 
habitants.— {Lmtghtt-r.)   ^Vby,  gendenu  n, 
the  thing  is  muiuitrous. — {CitetrsJ)    But  a 
tittle  more  of  the  monstroua  lemain  tn 
be  told.    I  h.ivc  vet  to  inform  yon  how 
the  municipal  usuq^ations  at  Hythe  have 
been  abetted,  and  how  the  borough  lta« 
been  nosde  a  complete  and  miserable  tool 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Stewart  Maijoribank?:, 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  Mr.  John 
Loch,  one  of  the  directors,  and  late  chair- 
man, of  die  Bast  Inctia  Company ;  and» 
let  it  not  be  forgotten,  for  it  is  a  n.\me 
consecrated  in  the  annals  of  corruption  and 
bribery  in  the  town  and  port  of  Hythe, 
of  Mr.  Cropper,  {a  lan^,)  door-keeper 
at  the  Kit    India  House. — (Laughtfr.) 
This  Mr.  Cropper,  gentlemen,  b  the  Billy 
Holmes  of  tlie  town  of  Hythe.    He  keeps 
the  roU  of  names  of  the  out-resident  free- 
men, pays  them  their  five  pounds  a  m;m 
fourteen  days  al^er  the  day  of  election, 
provides  the  sumptuary  festivities  during 
the  election  for  the  out-residenis,  b  the 
Jackal  in  office,  and  principal  myrmrdtm 
in  waiting  to  Mr.  Stewart  Marjoribanks 
and  Mr.  Loch ;  and,  strange  to  say,  be- 
cause both  these  gendcmen  are  known  to 
indulge  in  mighty  iri  f nrratual  notion?, 
and  ideas  of  self-ootuequenee,  and  the  lant 
particularly,  as  be  has  always  boasted  ef 
being  a  dmoarat-Hlmigt  to  ssy,  I  te- 
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peat,  that  during  the  di^t  of  dtt  election, 

during  these  days  of  pay  Satumalian  li- 
cence, the  servant  is  seen  to  keep  boon 
tiomptiiloiMliip  with  Us  anelen.  lb; 
Giopper,  the  door-keeper,  h  seen  ■nn-in- 
nrxn,  and  dines,  breakfksts,  and  sups  dnily 
with  Mr.  Loch,  the  chainnan  of  the  East 
Indift  Company,  end  Mr.  Stewart  Mar- 
joribenkt,  dte  brother  of  a  director  of  the 
same  incorporated  body. — (Langhti'r.) — 
The  patronage  which  these  gentlemen  can 
dbpense,  you  may  fancy  is  meet  estendve, 
and  tUe  pstniiMige  ia  most  liberally  dis- 
tributed among  what  are  called  the  out- 
resident  freemen  of  the  town  and  port  of 
Hylhe,  to  the  umnuit  of  about  two  him- 
diod  and  sixty — that  being  about  the 
number  which,  notwithstandinfr  all  their 
mighty  exertions,  they  could  bring  up  to 
the  poll  at  the  hot  electioo.  Th«c  men 
arc  pensioners,  as  it  were,  of  Mr.  Mar- 
joribanks  and  Mr.  Loch  ;  if  they  are  at 
all  contumacious,  they  are  deprived  of 
their  IHelihoodhy  uutant  diemi— al  fhnn 
their  situations.  They  have  no  alterna- 
tive hut  ?n  obey  the  beck  and  the  call  of 
the  men  wlio  feed  them,  and  of  Mr.  Crop- 
per, wtho  ia  thdr  whipper-in;  and  on  the 
day  of  election  they  are  catted  down  to 
^le  town,  liV  e  luany  bcg^mien,  to  give 
away  that  vuie — (which  they  have  no 
legal  authivity  for  ezerdsing)  aceorAng 
as  Ikey  ihall  be  dictated  to  upon  the  spot 
Yon  may  well  fancy  then  \vhat  the  just 
and  iudig^nt  feelings  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Hytha  mutt  be  at  each  an  abewhiahhr 
proceeding.  The  out-reaident^  who  are 
absolute  rangers  to  the  town  of  Hythe — 
who  saucciy  know  the  name  of  a  i^niglu 
Inhabitant,  not  even  mayor  or  deputy- 
mayor— who  never  enter  its  precinct.s  ex* 
oept  on  the  days  of  cU-fUon — who  leave 
it  on  the  understanding  of  receiviiig  five 
poonde  a  man  ae  leoa  as  Ae  faws  against 
bribery  and  corrupdon  cari  be  transgressed 
with  impunity,  rind  th?  sliihholcfh  of 
whose  calUng  is  the  portentuun  and  well- 
imdenlDod  word  '  Ckoppar'^dieee  men, 
I  aay,  give  away  the  destinies  of  the  town 
to  the  riprbtcfMiv  keeping  of  Messrs.  M;ir- 
joribanks  and  Loch,  while  (ha  honest,  ia- 
doetiious,  hard-working,  pndaoworthy,  ho- 
nourable inhabitants  of  Hythe,  by  whcnn, 
and  through  whom  alone  it  is  a  town, 
which,  but  Ibr  their  exertions,  would  be  a 
patch  of  beodi  land,  oorered  at  every  ris- 
ing of  water,  bf  careering  and  reai* 
Uent  wave- — these  men  are  to  see  the 
elective  franchise,  their  audent  birthright^ 
wtaeted  by  tiw  neurper  Aom  llieir  gisL^y, 
fftm  to  the  hnprovident  oatody  of  in* 


dividuals  with  whom  they  have  no  com-. 
munity  of  interest,  to  whom  they  are  ab- 
solute strangers ;  they  are  to  see  that 
ftenddw  batttoed  Amt  gold,  in  IhToor  of 
members  who  never  enter  the  town  except 
on  the  days  of  election  ;  they  are  tn  tVcI 
that  themselves,  their  children,  and  tiieir 
town  aic  tank  in  irretrievable  oomiption* 
and  it  is  expected  by  their  kind-hearted, 
merciful  usurpers  that  these  ill-used  men 
are  to  remain  in  tamencss  and  serviiude." 

Mr.  Fraser's  language,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  hoM,  and  bis  oxplanation 
is  circum&tautiai  and  convmcing,  and 
we  aappoae  that  where  so  much  cor- 
ruptiim  eiiata,  all  our  frtands  will 
be  of  opinion,  that  the  aooner  it  is 
corrected  and  the  [nirc  and  ancient 
franchise  revived  and  ro  established, 
the  better  for  the  people  of  England. 
PkrliaraeDt  haa  now  the  oppottiinfty 
in  its  hands.  The  frandiiM  aovght 
by  the  Cinque  Ports,  ia  exactly  that 
which  Lord  Brougham  in  his  elec- 
tion dinners  in  Yorkshire,  was  desi- 
rous of  rendering  universal  through- 
oat  the  county.  It  ia  simply  thta  ^ 
That  every  person  who  has  been  an 
inhabitant  of  the  town  for  a  year  and 
a  day,  and  who  has  paid  scot  and  lot, 
or  in  other  words  has  paid  the  rates 
and  taxes,  and  been  instmraental  In 
npholding  the  town  and  increasing 
its  prosperity,  shall  have  a  vote  for 
the  election  of  members  to  Parlia- 
ment, buch  a  pl.an  is  simple,  is  easy, 
is  rational,  and  the  only  way  of 
rnaJdng  a  change  wHhont  dealing 
harsh U'  with  the  established  order 
of  things  in  this  country.  Such  a 
plan  is  worthv  the  nttrntion  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  For  the  Cinque 
Ports,  it  is  no  innovation ;  they  will 
be  able  to  adduce  ample  proof,  before 
their  respective  committees,  that  for- 
merly they  actually  enjoyed  this  fran- 
chise, and  that  they  are  now  the  vic- 
tims of  gross  usurpation.  A  deci- 
sion hi  their  favour  would  be  hailed 
with  joy  by  the  whole  cotmtry,  and 
the  sooner  the  House  of  Commona 
pronounce  it  and  adopt  it,  the  more 
simple  wdl  become  the  task  of  reuf)- 
vating  the  present  eli'ete  system  of 
Britidi  repiesentatioD. 
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RUMIKATtOlfB  KOITND  TBB  KCM OP  A  FinffCH-BOWt,  OM  TBX 

BB8IGNATI0N  OP  BILLT  HOLMBS  AND  OTHKU8. 

«  < 

♦  •  *  ♦  •  Tnxr  are  all  gone,  and  I  am  left  here  by  myself.   I  suppose 

the  world  )^  altered  since  I  was  yming,  for  I  cannot  e:rt  any  body  to  atick 
with  mv  till  liie  inornint^  dawn  banishi-s  the  stars,  and  Aurora — 

The  rest  is  to  be  found  in  the  original  poems  of  the  day,  aad  has  often 
figQied  in  prize  pociry  of  muverBities. 

Well»  'tis  no  matter.  Tke  night  is  young,  and  I  may  as  well  amoka  a 
cigar,  and  ruminate  on  passing  events.  It  is  an  ilUjointed  world.  Hera  are 
changes  on  all  sides,  and  nobody  offers      a  place. 

Even  the  cigars  are  not  so  good.  Why  should  Billy  Holmes  have  re- 
signed hit  place  in  the  Ordnance  ?  Don't  tell  me  that  Lord  This,  and  Sir  That, 
fti^  the  Honourable^  the  Otter,  resigned  fheir  places.  It  may  be  they  did-« 
spoons  they  were  for  so  doing  if  they  could  have  helped  It.  But  Holmes — 
Bill  Holmes — Billy  Holmes — Whipper-in  Holmes — the  Holmes — the  only 
Holmes — that  hk  sliould  have  so  committe  d  himself,  when  he  is  neither  a 
lord,  nor  a  sir,  nor  any  thing  in  any  way  suspected  of  being  in  the  slightest 
dtgwe  a  goose*-<by  the  Rode  of  Gashd,  thai  n  a  marvel !  It  ia  done, 
however,  and  to-morrow  morning  we  may  have  earthaoakes  for  breakfast. 

The  upsetting  and  overturning,  the  kicking  oatr— oh>  ye  Gods !  tliat  the 
kicking  had  been  literal — of  these  office-holders  is,  to  my  mind,  pure  de- 
light. They,  vagabonds  as  they  are,  talk,  now-a-days,  of  going  into  oppo- 
sition. Let  them.  The  conspiracy  of  clerks  is"  a  grand  affair.  The  rec»lci- 
tratiott  of  theflvnUea  is  fine.  I  camiot  help  thinking  of  a  flock  of  geese, 
over-fed  and  fiftttened  until  they  could  scarce  waddie,  getting  up  an  opposi- 
tion to  a  pack  of  foxes,  who,  horribly  hungr)'.  had  invaded  a  farra-}*nrd  full 
of  food.  Why,  they  may  hoot  and  eribhle,  nobody  denies  the  talents  of  our 
Michachnas  friends  in  such  departments ;  but,  snap  1  comes  the  fox  at  tlie 
Urat  noise,  and  cracks  the  neck  of  the  ofliniding  fowL 

As  I  am  by  myaelf,  all  alone,  rambling  over  the  deca^g  remnant  of  thb 
howl,  I  suppose  I  may  change  my  metaphors  as  arbitrarily  as  the  Duke 
used  to  kick  out  his  ministers — honest  and  independent  men  !  T  therefore 
drop  the  similitude  of  geese,  in  which  I  have  for  a  moment  indulged,  to 
compare  Crofcer  to  another  quadruped.  [How  glad  he  will  be  to  find  oat 
that  bnH,  and  lisping  over  his  display  of  teeth,  maintain  that  a  goose  ia  no 
quadraped  at  all,  but  barely  a  biped — the  wit  of  the  turned  off  Secretary 
being  remarkable  and  precise.]  And  the  quadruped  wherewith  I  lik- 11 
Crokcr,  is  an  ass.  Every  now  and  then,  in  a  discontented  drove,  to  which  the 
costermonger  in  ordinary  has  not  supplied  provender  in  due  abundauce,  you 
will  occaswnally  see  one  who  takes  the  lead  in  braying.  Hiia  particalar 
ass  is  alwaya  particularly  important  in  his  own  eyes,  but  particularly  iiitni* 
sive  in  the  eyes  of  aH  others.  The  cudgel  falls  upon  his  back  in  more  than 
an  ordinary'  ratio,  and  if  the  bray  he  on  the  whole  unsuccessful,  even  the 
remainder  of  the  herd  show  their  ojjiiiion  of  the  impertinent  uselessness  of 
his  obtrusive  leadership,  by  treating  him  somewhat  as  the  jackasses  in 
jEsop  are  reported  to  have  behaved  when  they  clnbbed  to  make  a  river* 

Such  an  ass  is  Crokel*.  He  had  no  business  in  braying;  against  Brooghmn 
in  his  absrncr.  1  recollect  the  time  when  both  these  fine  fellows  were  arti- 
cle' manufacturers  like  myself;  Croker  doing  tun,  rather  stiff  fun  by  the  bye, 
ju  the  Qmrtvrbj,  and  Brougham  tteaving  us  poor  Tories  in  the  manner  of  the 
Game  Chicken,  as  he  thought,  in  the  Edkiimrgh.  Well,  docs  Croker  think 
himself  a  match  in  intellect  for  Brougham  ?  If  he  does,  great  it  the  deception  of 
that  thought.  T>)e8  he  fancy  himself  his  superior  in  birth  or  breeding  .>  Bah  !— 

No  matter  !  the  world  is  wide.  Let  them  battle  it  among  them  as  they 
please.  It  is  nuthinu;  tu  nie.  WTiat  T  was  s^siving  was,  that  I  thought  Billy 
Holmes  is  the  most  woudcrfully,  unaccouuLable  person  in  existence.  W/qf 
did  he  resign  ?   I  speak  in  italics  in  order  to  be  emphatic. 

Oh,  William !  BiUy !  (Bill  I  I  grieve  for  thee,  my  brother :  my  heart  ia 

sealdcd  by  your  cn!amit)%  and  tcr^rs,  hot  as  the  water  simmering  in  yon  ket- 

lli',  flow  down  ruy  checks  when  I  think  of  your  unparallele<l  mi?ff)rtune.  In 

our  common  country,  you  know  the  usual  cnquirv  made  of  a  corpse  when,  , 
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we  wake  iL  Vou  know  with  what  a  tender  anxiety  we  inquire,  "  Why  did  you 
dSer*  With  equdtandtniiMaiid  aimetjr,  I  aak  you,  '*  Why  did  you  resign  V* 
TbM  who  had  clung  firm  under  Lord  Lw«r|M>ol,  midar  Goorgt  Caiuung>  under 

Goosey  Goderich,  under  King  Ar^ur ;  you  now,  at  this  time  of  your  life  to 
fpciin-n  !  The  world  is  coTning  to  an  end !  Much  as  I  valuetl  you,  rt^ndv  n«!  1 
have  ever  been  Xa)  aci^iuiwledge  your  various  virtues,  T  never  tiii  now  thwg^t 
Uukt  I  should  have  to  enumerate  among  tliem,  that  oi  re:iigaation« 
>  Hie  Whig!  m  in  oflloel  A  ihnbby  let  they  have  erver  been,  tad  in Uiat 
faHh  tbey  will  die.  However  it  ts  all  one  to  me.  The  devfl  a  thii^  the 
Tories  ever  pive  mr,  rhfmgh  I  have  foutrht  for  thcra,  wrote  for  them,  spoke 
for  them,  hu/.zaid  tor  iliera,  voted  for  them,  drank  for  thrm,  many  a  long 
day.  Least  of  aii  iiavc  i  any  reason  to  lament  tlie  raacaiiy  crew  of  the  Peels 
now  departing^  who  were  never  any  good  to  any  body  but  themselves.  It 
will  take  some  time  to  make  me  and  ^  Baron  of  BfOii||^iiain  and  Vittx*  and 
J.ord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  particular  frietfdt.  But  after  all — 
Whig,  Edinburi^h  Reviewer,  Useless  Knowledjrer,  he.  that  he  is,  I  am  glad 
to  see  him,  or  old  Nick  him«clf  in  power,  in  jin  k  renre  to  a  scurvy  hark,  who 
has  been  regularly  bred  ia  ofhce,  or  kept  angiiug  alter  promotion,  by  kki&iag 
the  hand  of  evwy  fdlow  Oat  hid  any  thii^  to  beetow. 

But  see  hen»  William,  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpoee.  What  I  was  talk- 
ing  about  was  yowr  resignation.  I  have  livrd  in  j)erilous  times,  and  have 
smoked  my  cigar  undisturbed  during  the  last  eventful  months,  though 
George  the  Fourth,  my  gracious  master,  has  beeu  embowelied — Charles  X. 
Jneked  — t  <he  Danrain  ditniieeed  Henri  V.  as  dead  to  the  throne  of 
Fhttoe,  as  that  other  Fifth  Hany,  m  whoee  daya  little  boye  did  play  at  spaa 
counter  for  French  crowns — a  Harry  who,  hy  the  bye,  cut  rather  a  different 
figure  in  Paris  from  my  poor  old  shooting  companion,  Charles  Dix — Anthony 
of  Saxony  made  cry />e<"cari,  ami  hefitiny:  his  breasit  witli  hi'^  ddublr  li>t'*,  ox- 
claim,  "'iliough  mv  fault,  though  my  iault,  liiougii  my  most  grievous  iauiti" 
^WUUaia  of  the  I«letherhuidt  slated^Uopold,  loay  prince,  nn-Greakedr- 
Prmce  Polignac  m  quod— die  Duke  of  Bnuiewick  lentnpon  hia  travwle  tha 
Duke  of  Wellington  out. 

These  things  I  saw  or  heard — and  yet  any  person  who  attended  the  ciii;a- 
rium  in  the  Strand,  might  have  seen  me  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one 
amoking  the  weed  of  Havannah  with  the  most  undiatarbed  ser^ity,  and 
playing  chess  in  a  style  that  would  have  made  Philidorhanghimaetf. 

But  now  I  confess  I  give  np  fiurly.  Holmes  has  resigned.  People  do  not 
know  what  to  believe.  It  has  piven  a  shock  to  the  ordinary  rulefl  for  judg- 
ing the  credibility  of  history.  W  hat  mlerence  can  now  Ik-  rousnkTi  d  CLilain 
—what  consequence  deduced  from  u  long  induction  of  caieiuiiy  billed  parti - 
colan  depended  npon  ?  Believe  me,  it  is  no  light  matter  thne  to  tamper 
vridi  ngnnr  groonds  of  belief,  assent,  and  opinion.  Ihe  B4Mnan  Catholics  have 
drawn  it  over  to  their  side  already.  I  dined  yesterday  with  Lord  Shrews- 
bury, a  pleasant,  intelligent,  and  ingenious  man,  and  we  had  mucli  ju  ivate 
conversation  respecting  Prince  Hohenlohe.  His  Serene  Highness  was  lately 
applied  to  by  Lora  S.  in  amatter,  wherein,  though  no  miniide*monger,I  thought 
I  covld  render  his  Lordehip  assistance ;  I  am,  though  a  bigoted  and  brutal 
Orangeman,  a  liberal  man  at  bottom,  and  have  no  objection  to  aid  even  a 
Pnpi'^t  in  n  private  way:  but  I  could  not  help  expressing  my  opinion  that 
liuheniohe  was  a  humbug.  **  As  for  hi  19  miracles,  myLofdy"  said  I,  "  they 
are  all  sham — there  is  no  such  tUmg  uuw-a-days." 

"  Ensign,"  said  his  Lordship,    Billv  Holmes  resigned  ysstesday/' 

I  felt  the  iDPOe  of  the  argument ;  then  was  no  resisting  it — three  or  four 
Jesuits  who  were  nt  table  triumphed  over  my  fall.  Mom.  le  Chrvalur  de  D6rH 
#•/  nhira&,  naid  Cardinal  Latel,  Botio  voce ;  and  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
emptv  as  large  a  claret  glass  as  I  could  lay  mv  hands  upon,  and  give  the 
healta  of  Ae  forthcommg  heir  of  the  house  of  talbot 

William,  yon  sea  haw  the  ftpirta  ovtrthiaw  ma,  by  the  help  of  yoor  mira- 
cTilo'h^  resignation.  We  are  both  staunch  and  out-and-out  Protestants.  On 
the  last  occasion,  when  Peel  broke  into  our  constitution  of  1688,  and  stole 
every  thing  he  lound  there,  it  so  happened,  that  neither  of  us  voted  against 
bim.  I,  because  I  was  not  a  itiembcr  uf  the  House  of  Commons;  and  you, 
bccaitta,byone  of  the  strangest  aceidants  in  the  world,  you  were  shot  out. 
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Strange  indeed  U  the  accident  which  shuts  out  a  whioper-in.  For  my  part,  1 
have  never  cessed  to  deplore  the  mwkwid  ted  raiamm  event  whkhyteventwt 
yon  from  dividmg,  ae  no  doubt  you  had  intended*  nfwuut  the  motion  .-  bat 
■Qch  misfortunes,  yon  know,  William,  occasionally  happen  in  tlic  best  r^fu- 
lated  families.  It  is,  therefore,  douMy  vexaliou.^,  to  find  the  ca'^c  of  so 
f mmeat  and  enthusiastic  a  Protestant  as  you  are  cited  m  this  uafortun^Lce 
manner  in  behdf  of  Popery. 

Then  who  is  it  the  Whigs  have  appointed  their  Secretary  at  War}  Who 
but  my  Lord  Duncannon,  brother  of  my  dear  departed  friend.  Lady  Caroline 
Lamb.  An  unkind  cut !  The  Tory  whipper-in  marched  out  of  the  Ord- 
nance, and  the  Whig  whipper-in  marched  into  the  Horse  Guards,  it  is  a  pitja<- 
ble  case,  but  though  you  are  fallen,  Billy,  though  now  no  more  you  sit  amon|{ 
the  great  gone  of  the  haid :  though  you  are  diKharged  like  a  diot»  and  not 
aUowed  to  sponge  any  more  ;  yet  this  shall  I  say  for  you,  forlorn  aa  yoi 
are«  what  I  cannot  say  for  the  triumphant  flagellifer  of  the  Whigs.  Hang 
it,  T  shall  never  forget  that  it  was  you  who  turned  out  "  Huisky,  my  old 
soger,"  in  a  time  when  I  thought  that  so  doing  was  a  matter  to  be  applaud- 
ed. Yonr  merits  dewrve  candoor»  at  least ;  and  in  candonr  this  mnat  be 
aaid«  that  Duneannon  never  had  your  fine  and  jodkrious  finger  in  manjgjng 
his  pack.  He  generally  fancied  that  he  had  a  sort  of  right  to  enquire  into  the 
propriety  of  tbe  question  before  him  :  hnd  n  kind  of  notion  that  he  might  in- 
dulge his  private  teeimgs,  and  whip  or  not  whip,  as  it  pleased  himself.  Bat 
you.  Holmes,  never  asked  the  question — never.  The  order  was  given,  and 
yoor  oiBcial  tiiong  was  instantly  in  motion,  without  uy  regud  an  to 
leason  virhy,  eioe|^  the  first  of  all  reasons,  tlmt  die  master  wished  it 

And  now  you  are  g-onp — and  the  small  remainder  of  my  bowl  is  going 
too.  Thu.s  wanes  and  hnishcs  all  that  is  worth  having  in  the  world.  By 
all  that's  magnificent,  I  cannot  make  out  why  Holmes  resigniKl !  1  tkiak  uf 
it  to  myself  over  and  over  again,  and  am  still  pwnled.  So  is  every  body  dee. 
6ay  in  the  street "The  Didie's  oat''  the  answer  14»   Bdighted  to  hear  iU" 

"So  is  Peel." 
**Down  with  thr  yzIlV 
.  "And  Lyndliurst." 
"  Poor  devU !" 
"AndtheDnndascs.'' 
"lliankGodr 
"  And  Dawson." 
**To  be  sure,  the  hound  1" 
"And  Croker." 
"  Wish  the  na^y  joy!" 
"  And  Twiss." 
"Ha!  ha!  ha!  TwissI" 
"  And  Holmes/' 
"  Hohnes?— no,  no!** 
"  Bnt  I  say,  Hohnes." 
"  What  1  BiUy  Hohnes  r 
"The  same." 

"  (jod  bless  me  !   but  that's  odd,  indeed  1  Billy  out !  Well,  after  that—" 
So  on.     My  candle*^  are  almost  gom  ,  and  there  i'?  nobody  Up  in  the 
house.    Adieu  then,  old  iricnd  1   you  have  played  a  trick  wliich  your  father 
before  yon  would  have  been  ashamed  of,  and  which,  indeed^  he  never  pkycd 
as  long  as  he  coold  avoid  it. 

No  matter  now  !  Many  a  time  shall  the  minister,  be  he  Whl^  or  Tofy« 
looking  from  the  Treasury  benches.  exclRim,  with  a  look  of  anguish,  when 
he  sees  another  in  your  place,  vainly  attempting  what  yon  long  had  done 
with  so  masterly  a  hand, 

Holmssl  Hohnes!  Bill  Hohnes! 

Oh»  say  what  you  like,  none  can  whip  in  like  Hofanaaw 

•  •        «        •  # 

But  why  did  he  reaign  I 

•  •         #  •  a.^ 

By  Jupiter,  the  candles  are  out !— Why  did  Ac  resign  } 
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LoED  Francis  Lkvibon  Gowbe 

has  perpetrated  a  wretched  version 
of  this    very    remarkable  (JfTt-nnn 
poem  :  and,  how  his  Lordahip  cau 
rest  quiet  under  an  imputation  of 
having  thus  mtiblessly  murdered 
and  mutilatml  audi  a  bard  as  Schil- 
ler, is,  to  us,  matter  of  no  slitrht 
marvel,       IVevinii.s  cliaractcr,  t(n), 
mubt,   as   all  great  statebuieu  hke 
Ida  Lordship  well  know,  be  taken 
into  consideration.   Now,  none,  we 
fihould  imajzine,  even  of  Lord  Gow- 
er's  moht  admiring  friends,  will  deny 
that  he  murdered  Gulhe.  The  shelvcat 
of  Murray  the  Maguifico  are  groan- 
ing, and  likely  stUl  to  groan,  under 
leaden  evidence  of  the  fact.  We 
have  heard,  and  from  pretty  good 
mithority,  that  the  venerahlr  author 
of  Faiufi  exprebses  considerable  vex- 
ation on  this  subject.    Anxious,  as 
be  has  always  been,  to  occupy  the 
rank  to  which  he  is  fairly  entitled  in 
the  estimation  of  Englishmen,  he 
feels  indignant  that  a  mere  Lord 
should  have  undertaken  a  task,  which 
none  but  a  poet— and  a  poet,  too,  of 
the  first  dass,  can  ever  perfectly  ac- 
complish. But  no  matter  t  our  coun- 
trymen arc  becoming  daily  more  alive 
to  the  advantages  derivable  from 
tlia  study  of  the  German  language, 
among  the  greatest  of  which,  this  is 
surely  to  be  ranked;  that  the  glo- 
rious  spirit  of  Gothe  becomes  thus 
manifest  to  our  woiulerinLc  gaze,  un- 
obscured  by  the  miserable  mist  of  a 
cold  and  dull  trsnslation.   Can  miy 
one,  who  has  bowed  before  the  spint 
of  that  mighty  master,  pcmsc  the 
impertinent  trash  j)ut  foith  i)y  Lord 
Gower  as  a  translation,  and  not  feel 
▼OL.  It.  NO.  XII. 


bis  philosophy  give  place  to  indig- . 

nant  dispust  at  such  presumptuous 
!inn?lin<r  ?  Yet  his  Lordship's  per- 
lurmance  was  eulogized  as  a  "  spi- 
rited version,"  by  those  sagacious 
critics  who,  while  they  take  especial 
care  to  neglect  true  genhis  whereref 
they  find  it,  are  equally  zealous  in 
leading  "willing  dulnes3  tintli  to 
day,"  under  pretence  that  *'  it  would 
be  barbarous  to  trample  the  germs 
of  rising  talent ;  that  the  ^rst  effort 
of  genius,  though  a  failure,  deserves 
encouragement,"  &c.  &c.  Why, 
wliere  did  these  precious  blockiieaus 
imbibe  the  blundering  conceit  that  it 
was  in  their  clumsy  heels  to  crash 
the  germ  of  genius,  if  they  would  ? — 
or,  that  Nature's  noblest  plant  could 
ever  need  their  jialtry  hot-house  rear- 
ing ?  But  let  us  see  what  their  en- 
couragement  and  fostering  care  baa 
done  for  tlie  adopted  nondescripts, 
for  whom  they  claimed  the  public 
kindness — assuring  us,  tliat  what 
looked  so  marvellously  idee  brass* 
would 

"  be  gold  another  day  V* 

Has  ever  one  of  the  many  twinkling 

tallow-lights  done  any  thmg  to  throw 

doubt  on  its  greasy  origin?  Have 

they  not  all  gleamed  dimly  and  more 

dimly  to  their  dying  ray,  some  even 

annihilated  by  the  friendly  puif, 

blown  with  the  very  best  intei»tlnus? 

The  unhappy  victims  of  this  killing- 

kindness— iuoou-atruck   votaries  of 

an  averted  muse— are,  after  all,  the 

most  grievous  sufferers  by  such  mis-« 

placed  eulogy.   Knc(uir:i  "ed  to  spend 

the  so  pre<n)us    jiortKUi  of  youth 

in  a  sillv  struggle  against  Nature'^ 
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law,  they,  at  the  period  when  thoi^ht 
should  take  the  shape  of  action ,  awake 
and  find  that  tliev  have  made  them- 
aelves  a  foolscap  crown,  which  "wil- 
l^,  Billy/'  they  must  wear  throash 
life— peidlianoe,  too,  without  the 
reverential  wonder  of  the  diawing- 
ronm,  where  tea  and  twaddle  go 
bo  smoothly  down  together.  For, 
alas,  for  coniiistency !  even  here,  a 
new  spirit,  dull  and  delightful  as  the 
last,  is  preferred  for  its  iresh  corpo- 
renl  clothing,  a  brow  leas  wrinkled, 
a  cheek  inorc  fair,  locks  more  rcdun- 
danty  than  the  sometime  sovereign  of 
^  eoteria  can  longer  shew. 
anv  thing  be  more  pitiable  than  audi 
a  doom?  And  what  was  wanting  to 


avert  it  ?  Honest  Criticism — and  that, 
through  pood  report  and  evil  report, 
it  shall  be  our  care  to  supply.  Itwonld 
be  an  affectation — and  aiicctation  of 
all  Icinds  we  despise— were  we  to  pre- 
tend ignotanee  or  insensibility  as  to 
the  fact,  that  from  the  very  first  num- 
ber of  Bonirin,  our  endeavours  have 
been  as  successful  as  honest  for  the 
abolition  of  critical  humbug.  This 
has  occasioned  a  vast  cackling  among 
the  geese;  and  sundry  noises  among 
other  serious  anil  common-place  fowl, 
which  we  havi  Ixrn  heartily  glad  to 
hear.  Their  attacks  on  ourselves  are 
so  truly  described  in  Drydcn,  that, 
at  the  expense  of  our  Bsodcstj^  we 
must  quote  ^— 


"  The  dastard  crows,  that  to  the  wood  make  wiaig^ 
And  HMibe  graves  no  dieher  can  aflbid. 

With  their  loud  k«ws  their  craven  kind  do  bring, 
Who^  bold  hi  numbers,  cuff  the  iH>ble  bbrd." 


But  the  nf»)>le  bird  iiecds  them  not. 

To  return  to  Lord  Gower,  whom 
this  interesting  digression  has  for  its 
immediate  object— he  being  one  of 
thnj^p  who  wrote,  was  praised,  wrote 
again,  and  is  deplored  :  his  Lordship 
being,  as  we  verily  believe,  a  good 
hearted  man,  must  feel,  as  we  do, 
great  satisfection  that  Schiller  is  no 
longer  in  a  situ ationtoknow  the  injury 
done  to  him  by  his  incapnhlr  transla- 
tion. That  amiable  poet  was  deej)ly 
gratified  by  Coleridge's  version  of 
W^dbmtnn,  and  bore  ftnrent  festi- 
mouy  to  the  power  and  skill  with 
which  it  wns  i^xecnted.  Yet  cion 
Coleridge,  with  all  his  capabilities, 
natural  and  acquired ;  his  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  language  and 
spuit  of  the  original — shrunk  from 
•ttampCing  the  C^aip  qf  Wdhmtein ; 
conceiving,  and  rightly,  we  think,  that 
its  ( haracteristic  freedom  and  force 
must  materiaiiy  suffer  by  the  process 
of  translation.  Not  so,howefer»  thinks 
the  valiant  author  of  the  Yeraion  pub- 
lishsd  by  Murray: 

«  JhdnsM  stslki^  whsra  Ocalus  ftais  Is 
ascadr 

and,  thanks  to  this  activity,  we  have 

an  English  translation  of  Walicn- 
stfin's  Laijfr,  in  which  every  line  and 
passage  of  the  original,  requiring  in- 
dustry or  ability  fur  its  due  render- 
ing, is  omitted.  In  the  speech  of  the 
Capuchin,  for  instance,  tenconseco- 
liTe  lines  are  left  out,  and  no  notice 


whatever  taken  of  them.  These  lioes, 
and  some  others  treated  with  as  Uttle 
ceremony,  we  diall  mark  by  stars  in 
the  translation  which  we  are  about  to 

oflFer  to  our  readers.  That  tho  work 
is  one  which  may,  withnut  mm  h  ex- 
aggeration, be  pronounced  untrans- 
latable, as  regards  effSect,  we  repeaL 
Still,  as  eighty-four  pages  of  the  most 
tmBhy  twaddle  ever  published  have 
been  given  to  the  world  as  the  Camp 
of  Ji'allpjuiteij},  we  think  it  our  duty 
to  shew  that  Schiller  wrote  in  a  some- 
what diflerent  fbsliion.  Of  our  own 
performance  it  doet  become  us  la 
speak  ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  say 
that  it  is  faithful  to  the  original,  line 
for  line  ;  that  no  passages  or  stroug 
expressions  are  omitted,  from  the 
dread  of  terrifying  dowagcn  or  de* 
votees ;  and,  finafiy,  that  We  shall 
heartily  hail  an  improved  vrr^-ion, 
Fhf)nl(l  our  (nvn  induce  a  com^Jctcut 
hand  tu  undertake  it.  There  is  one 
such  who  mi^t  have  so  done,  and 
saved  us  a  deal  of  trouble  ;  for  we 
delight  not  in  translating.  We  allude 
to  the  writer  of  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject in  a  contemporary  publication. 
Nothing  can  be  better  tluin  the  waj 
m  whidi  he  renders  the  rough,  ol^> 
hand  vigour  of  the  original  in  the 
si)eclmcn5  fiivon  Vv  him  in  that  ar- 
ticle. Had  this  writer  huld  out  any 
hone  of  doing  what  few  can  do  so 
well  as  himself,  we  should  have  had 
the  more  natural  and  pleasing  occu- 
pation of  praising  him,  mstead  of  pto- 
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dDcing  a  translation  of  our  own.  By  in  this  gentleman's  spirited  versioil 

tlie  way,  we  will  jmt  take  adfantag^  of  the  Ctapocihui's  epeecb.  Hb  Re- 

of  tlie  opportuiii^  here  afforded  of  verence  says : 
pointug  out  one  of  the  few  erron 

**  Treibt  man  so  mit  dem  Soaulug  SpoU, 
Als  hitle  der  annachtiie  Qott, 

which  IS  thus  rendered : 

^  Do  ynii  dare  OD  the  Sabbath  to  raise  sweb  aiQi^ 
As  if  the  Almighty  had  got  the  gout»  « 
And  to  punish  your  iridndncnmUa't  look  Otttf 


What  becomee  of  Iconnie  nicht  drtim 
achlagenf  The  mistake  arise-  from 
cbirogra  as  the  hand- 


goat  Hie  sense  is»  we  fhink« 
anpefjiinnil*  namely: 


■awe 


**  As  though  the  great  God  had  the  gout  in  his  hand. 


By  Lovd  Gower  the  puaage  ia  omitted* 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  his  Lordship  is  con- 
aidered  as  an  author  and  translator : 
the  Reviewer  holding  oat  to  him  the 
bright  hope  that,  with  labonr,  he 
may  attain  a  higher  station  than  he 
at  present  holds  among  the  middling 
poets"  of  the  day.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  middling  poed  ?  We  are  prepared 
to  contend  that  there  are  oot  two 
chancters  among  Ae  piactiaerB  of 
tbis  glorious  art — nnmclv,  tbo  pnet 
and  the  poetaster.  Irlis  Liirdship  be- 
longs clearly  to  the  latter  denomina- 
tion, and  we  give  him  joy  of  the  honour 
held  forth  to  him  by  the  S^Sadmrgk 
MetUm  of  being  in  time  something 
Tnore  of  a  "  triton  among  the  min- 
nows," 

«.Miwiali>iii  ofaMdioai^}"— 

Imt^^nll  not  puisne  the  quotation. 

We  wish  not  to  say  any  thing  offen- 
sive tn  hi?  Lordship  ;  but  we  are  the 
avowed  and  uncompromising  enemies 
of  the  cUss  of  writers  to  which  he  be- 
longs. And  we  will  just  pat  the  qiua- 
tion — were  a  poet  to  present  loa- 
self  nnintrotlucrt],  and  with  the  gau- 
ckr-rif  of  a  studi  tit,  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  Statford  mADsion  in  the 
Gieen  Aok,  would  he  not  be  tamed 
oat  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  sward 
and  sky  with  all  possible  expedition  ? 
And  what  right  has  his  Lordship  to 
be  guilty  of  a  worse  intrusion,  by 
thrustiug  kxmscil  among  the  greatest 
poets  of  oar  age — company  hi  which 
nitnre  never  intended  that  he  ahooM 


be  seen?  My  Lord,  you  moat  have 
the  kindness  to  ^vithclrnw. 

The  Ediuhurgh  Rev  luwer  censures  his 
Lordahip'a  translation  of  the  Camp, 
and  shews  his  own  sense  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  renderinn:  the  conversational 
rhyme  of  the  original,  by  abstaining 
from  the  attempt.  He,  however, 
gives  a  version  of  the  famous  song, 
WM  mtf  ChRMradisN  /  pinting  alM 
that  by  Lord  Gower.  Neither  is  faith- 
fill,  though  the  Reviewer  has  the  best 
of  his  Lordship.  We  now  proceed  to 
saytwo  words  ahqut  the  work  itself. 

The  Camp  of  WnlhtuMm  la  an  in- 
troduction to  the  celebrated  tragedy 
of  that  name ;  and  by  its  vivid  por- 
traiture of  the  state  of  the  preneral's 
army,  give??  the  best  clue  to  tlic  t^pell 
of  his  gigantic  power.  The  bUiMl 
belief  untmlnV*^  in  the  miiilisir 
aoooBflaof  hii^acins*  .and  in  the  su- 
pernatural agencies  by  )(vhich  that 
success  ia  secured  to  him ;  the  unre- 
straiue<i  indulgence  of  every  passion, 
and  utter  disregard  of  all  law,  save 
that  of  tike  camps,  a  hard  oppremion 
of  tlie  peasantry  and  plunder  of  the 
country;  have  nil  swoln  the  sol- 
diery with  an  idea  of  interminable 
sway.  But,  as  we  have  translated 
the  whole,  we  shall  leave  these  reok- 
leis  marttaders  to  apeak  for  them* 
selves,  tdiich  they  will  be  found  to 
do  in  lan^age  rather  more  homely 
jind  forcible  than  what  is  heard 
amuug  the  genteel,  or  found  in  the 
translation  of  Lord  Gower, 
Of  Sdiiller'a  opinion  concerning 
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the  Camp,  as  a  ncceaaary  introduc-  the  first  representation,  will  give  a 
tion  to  the  tragedy,  the  following  just  idea,  and  may  also  ftcrve  as  a 
pMsage  taken  from  tike  Prologue  to     motto  to  the  work  .— 

Not  He  it  is,  who  on  the  tragic  scene 
"Will  now  appear — but  in  the  fearless  bands 
Whom  his  comniand  alone  could  sway,  and  whom 
His  spirit  fired,  you  may  his  shadow  8ee> 
Until  the  bashfiil  Muse  shall  dare  to  bring 
Himself  before  you  in  a  living  form; 
For  power  it  was  that  bore  his  heart  astray— 
His  Camp#  ajione,  elucidates  his  crime. 


THE  CAMP  OF  WALLENSTEIN. 

DRAMATIS  P£ESON^£. 

IvIm^l'J^''^'^'  ^  of  a  ragiment  of  Tewky'a  cantbineers. 

Artilleryman, 

Sharpihootors. 

Mounted  Yagers,  of  Hoik's  corps. 
Dragoons,  of  Buttler's  regiment. 
'  Arquebmiera,  of  Tiefenbach's  regiment, 
Cuirattier,  of  a  Walloon  regiment. 
C^itraMicr^  of  a  Lombard  regiment 
Oroaff. 

Recruit, 
Citizen, 
Ptatani, 
Peasant  Bcff, 
Capuchin. 

Regimental  Sdiooknatier, 
Sutler  Woman. 
Servant  Girl. 
SoUknt  Boift. 

(ScBNB— Camp  before  Ptken,  in  AiAmis.) 

SCBITB  I. 

SnUa'^ienit^n  front,  a  Slop-shop, — SMert  qf  oM' tdkmr$  md  an^Ww 
thronging  aboni.~—7lM9  aUJiUed, — Croat$  and  Hulans  anking  at  a  fire,. 
Snn^-wman  ttarvmg  out  wine.^Soldier  Boys  tknmng  dice  w  a  dmai-Aead* 
'^Smgmg  htm^/rom  ike  iaU, 

Mkt«r  a  PmamU  mi  km  8tm. 

SON. 

Father,  I  fear  it  will  come  to  harm, 
-So  let  us  be  oti'  from  this  soidier-ewarm ; 
.  Bnt  boist'roas  miles  will  ye  find  in  ^  shoal — 
Twere  better  to  bolt  while  onr  skins  are  whole. 

VATHBB. 

How  now,  boy  1  the  fellows  won^t  eat  us,  tho' 
Tliey  may  be  a  little  unruly,  or  so. 

See,  yonder,  arriving  a  stranger  train. 
Fresh  coTner<  arc  they  from  the  Saal  and  MayB« 
Much  booty  they  bring  of  the  rarest  sort— 
Tis  ours,  if  we  cleverly  drive  our  sport« 
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A  captain,  who  M  by  Ids  eomrade'a  twoid» 

This  pair  of  sure  dice  to  me  transferr'd; 
To-fiay  I'll  just  give  them  a  trial,  to  aee 
If  tlirir  knack's  aa  good  as  it  used  to  be. 
You  must  pia]^  the  part  of  a  pitiiiil  devil. 
For  Aeie  foarmg  rogues,  wbo  so  loosely  revel. 
Are  easily  smooSi'd,  and  trick 'd  and  flailter'd. 
And,  free  as  it  came,  their  gold  is  sratter'd. 
But  1CP — «inco  by  bushels  our  all     t;i  cn. 
By  spooiiiuis  must  ladle  it  back  agaiu  ; 
And,  if  with  their  gwurd^  they  slabh  &o  highly. 
We  most  look  sharp,  boy,  atid  do  them  slyly. 

[Singing  and  Mhouling  in  tkt  Utii* 

Hark,  how  they  shout  I  God  help  the  day  1 
Tis  the  peasaol^a  hide  for  their  sport  must  pay, 

Kicrht  months  in  our  beds  and  stalls  have  they 
Been  swarming  here,  until  far  around 
Not  a  bird  or  a  beast  is  longer  found. 
And  the  peasant,  to  quiet  his  craving  maw. 
Has  notiuDg  now  left  but  his  bones  to  gnaw. 
Ne'er  were  wc  crash'd  with  a  heavier  hand. 
When  the  Saxon  was  lording  it  o'er  the  land  : 
And  these  are  the  Emperor's  troops,  they  say  \ —  " 

80Z7. 

From  the  kitchen  a  couple  are  commg  this  way. 
Not  much  shall  we  make  by  such  bh^es  as  they.  . 

rATRBR. 

They're  born  Bohemian. knaves — the  two- 
Belonging  to  Terzky's  carabineers, 
Who^ve  lain  in  these  quarters  now  for  years : 

The  wfirst  are  they  of  the  worthless  rrcw» 

Strutting;,  swac:n:erins;,  proud,  and  vain. 

They  seem  to  thmk  they  may  well  disdain 

Witii  the  peasant  a  glass  of  his  wine  to  drain. 

fiut,  soft^-to  the  left  o'  the  fire  I  see 

Ihree  riflemen,  who  from  the  Tyrol  shoold  be* 

Emmerick,  come,  boy,  to  them  will  we— 

Birds  of  thiM  fpathcr  'tis  luck  to  find. 

Whose  trim'ij  so  bpjuce,  and  ihcir  purse  well  lined. 

[Tlietf  move  iowarda  (he  ient^ ^ 

SCENK  II. 
TRUMPBTEB. 

What  woold  the  boori^^Ovt,  rascal^  away! 

PBASAFTT. 

Some  victuals  and  drink,  wurLiiy  masters,  I  pray. 
For  sot  a  warm  morsel  we've  tasted  to-day. 

TBUMPBTBE. 

Aye,  guzzle  and  gattle-^'tis  always  the  way. 

Mot  broken  your  fast ! — ^there--^nk,  ye  hound ! 

[He  leadi  ihi  PeoMni  io  the  ieni~^he  oikert  com  fonoofdm 
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SERGEANT  {io  /he  Tr  umpeff^r). 

Think  ve,  they've  done  it  without  good  grotuid? 
Is  it  likely  they  double  our  pay  to  day. 
Merely  that  we  may  be  jolly  and  gay? 

TRUMPETER. 

Why,  the  Duchess  arrives  tOHlayj  wb  know. 
And  her  daughter  too^ 

twih  I       a  mefe  tktiw^ 

TU  the  troops  tx^Ilected  from  other  lands 
"Who  here  at  Pilsen  have  joined  our  bands— 
We  must  do  the  best  we  can  t'  allure  'em 
With  pitnUlul  rations,  and  thus  secur*  'em. 
Where  such  abundant  Alc  they  find* 
A  doaer  leagoe  with  na  tn  hind. 

TRUMPBTER. 

Yes  I'^-there's  80iii4:t)iing  in  the  wind* 

SERGEANT. 

The  fgeofftfh  and  commandftre  too— 

TBUMPBTBR. 

A  rather  ominous  sight,  'tis  true. 

SERGEANT. 

Who're  met  together  ao  tbiddy  here 

nmiMMB. 
Hm  plenty  of  work  ob  their  hands,  that's  dear* 

SBROEANT. 

The  whiap'ring  and  sending  to  and  fro— 

mnMtBB. 

Ayel  Aye  I 

SBBBBAIfT, 

The  big.wig  from  Vienna,  T  tniw» 

Who  since  yesterday's  ercn  to  prowl  abovt 
Tn  his  golden  chain  of  office  there — 
^mething's  at  bottom  of  this,  I'll  swear. 

A  bloodhound  is  he,  beyond  a  doubt. 
By  whma  liie  Dnk^a  to  be  Iranted  oat. 

Mark  ye  well,  man  ?— they  doubt  us  now, 
Aad  they  fear  the  Duke'a  myaterkms  brow ; 
He  hath  clomb  too  high  for  ihem,  and  fiain 
WooU  tbi^  beait  bim  down  ftom  bia  peicb  Bgaia* 

TBVMraTBB* 

But  we  will  hold  him  still  on  high— 
That  all  would  think  aa  you  and  I! 

SERGEANT. 

Our  regimpnt,  and  the  othf  t  four 
Which  Terzky  leads — the  bravest  corps 
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Tbrouglioiit  the  camp*  are  tfae  Gewiml's  own» 
And  have  been  trained  to  tibe  trade  by  htmseUT  alOM. 
The  officers  hold  their  command  of  him. 
And  ore  ail  his  own.  or  for  lifo,  or  iimb. 

% 

scBNs  ni. 

ElUvr  Cnai  with  a  IMOaee.'^^akmptkaoi^fiaiMiff  Ain.   Tie  Omje. 

tOAftPSBOOTBit. 

Croat,  where  stole  yoa  that  necklace,  say  ? 

Get  rid  of  it,  man — for  thee  'tis  unmeet : 
Come,  take  these  pistols 'm  change,  I  piay. 

CROAT. 

Nay,  nay.  Master  Shooter,  yoa're  trying  to  dieat. 

8HARPSU00TBR. 

Then  I'll  give  you  this  fine  blue  cap  as  weU» 
A  Lottery  pri/c  which  just  I've  won  : 
Loolc  at  the  cut  of  it — quite  the  swell ! 

CBOAT  (twirling  the  NeMnoe  ta  ike  Stm), 

But  this  is  of  pearls  and  of  garnets  brig^, 
See,  how  it  plays  in  the  svnnjr  light  I 

SBABMHOOTIB  (tMtg  ik&  JVeeUow)* 

Well,  rU  give  you,  to  boot,  my  own  canteen— 
Tm  m  lore  intb  <iik  hMUefa  betatiM  eheen. 

TRUMPETER. 

See,  now ! — ^how  cleaaly  the  Croat  is  done : 
Snacka!  Bfastmr  Shooter,  and  •wai's  the  woni* 

CROAT  (kamng  pui  ea  Me  Gq»), 
I  think  year  cap  is  a  snirtisk  one. 

SHARPSHOOTER  (totfiih'i^  to  the  TVnmpeier). 
Us  a  regular  swop— as  Uiese  gents  have  heard. 

The  above — An  AriiUerynuiu. 
ARTILLRRTlIAlf        Ifts  SttftrnQ. 

How  is  it,  I  pray,  brother  Carahinfer  } 

Shall  we  longer  stay  here,  our  fingers  warming, 

While  the  foe  in  the  fiehl  around  is  swarmuig? 

saaosAifT. 

Art  thou,  indeed,  in  such  hasty  fret  ? 
Why  the  roads,  as  I  think,  are  searee 

▲RTUXaAYMAN. 

For  me  tlipy  arc  not — I'm  snug  enough  here— 

But  a  courier's  come^  our  wits  to  waken 
With  the  precious  news  that  Hatisboa's  tAxkcu, 
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TRUMPETER. 

Ha !  then  we  soon  shall  have  wurk  in  hand* 

81BOBA2fT* 

Indeed !  to  protect  the  Bayarian's  land. 
Who  hates  the  Duke,  as  we  understand. 
We  won't  put  oanelvea  in  a  violent  sweat. 

AETiLUaiTVAir. 

Heyday ! — you'll  find  you're  a  jmenen  yet ! 

« 

SCBNB  V. 

3^  llft0W."-->7Wo  Yagtru.— Aft  innards  Sutler-womttn,  SoUlier*bog,  Sekool* 

maattr,  ikrvaiU  G^L 

nun  TAOBiu 

See !  «ee ! 
Here  meet  we  a  jovial  company ! 

TRUMPETER. 

Who  can  those  green  coats  be,  I  wonder* 
Hiat  ftmt  so  gay  and  sprucely  yonder  ? 

8SROEANT. 

TheyVe  the  Yagers  of  Hoik — and  the  lace  they  wear 
1  11  be  sworn,  was  ne'er  purchased  at  Leipzig  fair. 

BVTiML'WOUAit  (jkkigmf  wme)^ 
Weloone,  good  sire. 

mwT  TAoaa. 

Zounds  !  how  now  i 
Gustel  of  BlaMwitz  here,  I  vow  1 

SUTJLSB- WOMAN. 

The  same  in  sooth — and  you,  I  htunr. 

Are  the  lanky  Peter  of  Itzeho ; 

Who  at  diickstadt  once,  in  a  revelling  night. 

With  the  wags  of  oor  regiment,  put  to  flight 

All  hie  fiither's  ahinerB—^then  orown'd  the  fun-^ 

FiaST.JAGER. 

By  changing  his  pen  for  a  ritie  gun. 

avnaa-woiiAiff. 
We're  old  acqaaintaiice»  thai,  'tia  dear. 

FIRST  YAGER. 

And  to  think  we  should  meet  in  Bohemia  here ! 

auTLaa-woMAN. 

Oh,  here  to-day — ^to-monow  yonder  ■ 

As  the  rude  war-broom,  in  restless  trace. 
Scatters  and  sweeps  us  from  phre  to  pinrr. 
Meanwhile  I've  been  doom'd  far  round  to  wander. 

waer  VAoaa. 
So  one  would  think,  by  the  look  of  your  face* 
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Up  the  country  I've  rambled  to  Temcswar, 
Whither  I  went  with  the  baggage  car. 
When  Mansfield  before  ns  we  ctiBB'd  away  \ 

With  the  Duke  near  Stralsund  next  we  Iay« 

Wherr  tmrir  ^vent  all  lo  pot,  I  may  say, 
I  jofrirccl  with  the  succours  to  Mantuaj 
An(i  back  again  came,  under  Feria. 
Then,  joining  a  Spanish  regiment, 
I  took  a  short  cut  across  to  Ghent; 
And  now  to  Bohemia  I'm  come  to  get 
Old  scores  paid  off,  that  are  stand  nig  yet. 
If  a  helping:  hand  hv  tlu  Duke  be  lent— 
And  yonder  you  see  my  butler's  tent. 

naST  TAOBB. 

Well,  all  things  seem  in  a  flourishmg  way» 

But  what  have  yon  done  with  the  Scotchman,  say. 

Who  once  in  the  camp  was  your  constant  flame } 

StJTLBR-WOMAN. 

A  villain,  who  trick'd  me  clean,  that  same ! 
He  bolted,  and  took  to  himself,  whatever 
\\\  managed  to  scrape  together,  or  spare* 
iteaving  me  nought  but  tibe  urdiin  there. 

soLDiEH-BOY  QfjJiinyuig  forwurd). 
Mother,  is  it  my  papa  you  name  i 

Well,  the  Emperor  now  mnst  fiither  tiiia  elf,. 
For  the  army  must  ever  recrait  itself. 

SCHOOLMASTER. 

Forth  to  the  school,  ye  rogue — d'ye  hear  ? 

He,  too,  of  a  narrow  room  has  fear. 

SERVANT  GIRL  (ent/mny). 
Aunt,  they'll  be  off. 

SUTX^B-WOMAK. 

1  come  apace. 

nnST  TAGBB. 

What  gypscy  is  that  with  the  roguish  lace  } 

SUTLER-WOMAN. 

My  sistef  s  child  from  the  south,  is  she. 

PIR8¥  TAOBB. 

Aye,  aye,  a  sweet  little  niece — I  see. 

aBCOifD  TAOBB  {holdUig  tke  girl). 
Softly^  my  pretty  one  1  stay  wiUi  me» 

GIRL. 

The  customers  wait,  sir,  and  I  must  go. 

lDUengage»  hcrae^f,  and  exii. 
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That  maiden's  a  dainty  morsel,  I  trow  ? 
And  her  aunt — hy  Hcav'n  !  I  mind  tin*  well. 
When  the  best  ot'  the  regiment  loved  iicr  ao. 
To  blows  for  ber  beautiml  face  they  fell. 
What  cUflerent*lblks  one*8  dooin*d  tc  know ! 
How  time  glides  off  with  a  ceaseless  flow ! 
And  what  si^^hts  as  yet  we  may  live  to  sec  i 
(2V  the  Sergeant  and  TrnmpHnr.) 

Your  health,  good  sirs,  may  \vc  be  ire^ 
A  seat  beside  you  here  to  take  ? 

Smi  VI. 

The  Yagerit  StrfftmU,  tuid  Tnui^er, 

SEROKANT. 

Wc  thank  yo — and  i  oom  will  gladly  make. 
To  Bohemia  welcome. 

WIMMT  TAGU. 

SmigciMnigh  hefe! 
In  tbe  land  of  tfaa  Cm  mt  quSten  "wm  qoccr. 

TRVHPBTBB. 

You  hav*n't  the  look  on't — ^youVe  spruce  to  view. 

SERGEANT. 

Ayr  faith,  nn  tTie  Saal,  and  in  Meissen  too. 
Your  praiaes  are  beard  iron  the  lips  of  few. 

•BCOKD  TAOBR. 

IVuh,  mtn-^bj,  iHmI  the  phgoe  d'ye  ouan^ 
Hie  Croat  had  swept  the  4elda  ao  daaou 
Tliere  was  little,  or  nothings  for  vs  to  glean* 

TfttrvpanB. 

Yet  your  pointed  collar  is  clean  and  sightly. 
And,  then,  yonr-hoae,  that  sit  so  tightly ! 
Your  linen  so  fine,  with  the  hat  and  feather^ 
Make  a  shew  of  the  smartest  altogether ! 

(lb  Sergtant.) 

That  fortune  shoold  time  upon  yonnkcn  shine 
While  nothing  in  your  way  conies,  or  mine. 

SERGBAKT. 

fiut  then  we're  the  Friedlander's  r^^ent. 
And*  thns,  may  honour  and  homage  daiin. 

FIRST  YAoaa. 

For  UB,  now,  that's  no  great  compliment 
We,  abo,  bear  the  Friedlander's  name. 

•  "  SBBOSailT. 

l^ue— yon  form  part  of  the  genend  mass. 

FIRST  YAOE&. 

And  you*  I  suppose^  are  a  separate  dass ! 
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The  difTerence  lies  in  the  coats  we  wear. 

And  I  have  no  wiah  to  change  with  you  there  I 

BBROaANT. 

Sir  Yager,  I  can't  but  with  pity  melt. 

When  I  think  how  much  among  boors  you've  dwelt. 

The  clever  knock  and  the  proper  tone, 
Aiu  caught  by  the  General's  side  alone. 

FIRST  TAGRR. 

Then  the  leseon  is  wofiiUv  thrown  away, — 
How  he  hawks  and  spits,  indeed,  I  may  say 
You've  copied  and  caugiit  m  Ike  cleverest  way. 
But  hie  spirit,  his  geiitii0-<oK  thMe  I  ween* 
vfu  your  gnira  pwiwc  eve  ewe  eenom  secu, 

SaeOWB  TAOBR. 

Why,  zuimdfj  1  ask  lor  us,  wherever  you  wilL 
FriccBMiA'e  wild  h««t  it  our  title  eOl! 
Never  shaming  the  name,  all  undaunted  we  go 

Alike  thro'  the  field  of  a  friend,  or  a  foe  ; 
Through  the  rising  stalk,  or  the  yellow  corn, 
Weil  know  they  the  blast  ot  Hoik's  Yager  horn* 
In  tile  flash  of  an  eye,  we  are  far  or  near. 
Swift  as  the  deluge,  or  tlMre  or  here— 
As  at  midnight  dark,  when  IIm  ftimM  emtbMefc 
In  the  silent  dwelling!:  where  none  awake; 
Vain  i«  tlic  hi)pe  in  weapons  or  flight. 
Nor  order  nor  discipiinp  thwart  its  might. 
Then  struggles  the  nuud  in  oar  einewy  arms. 
But  war  hath  no  pity,  and  scorns  alanM. 
Go  ask — I  speak  not  with  boastful  tougue^ — 
In  Bayreuth,  Westphalia,  Voigtlantl,  where'er 
Our  troop  has  traversed — go,  ask  them  there- 
Children  and  children's  children  long,  ^ 
"When  hnndreda  and  hnndreda  ef  ywi  aie  9*9t, 
Of  Hoik  will  tett  and  his  Yager  oorpa. 

enosAWT. 

Why,  hark  !  Must  a  ^ioidier  then  be  made 
By  driving  this  riotouSt  roaring  trade  1 
Tis  drilling  that  nudces  him,  skill  and  aeoae 
Perceplioifc--4hou|^it--iatelligcnoe. 

VIMT  TAttEB. 

lis  liberty  makes  him  I — ^Here's  a  ftus ! 
That  I  should  such  twad^  as  this  dtscDss. 

Was  it  for  this,  that  I  left  the  school  ? 

That  the  scribbling  desk,  and  the  slavish  rule. 

And  the  narrow  walls,  that  our  spirits  cramp. 

Should  be  met  with  again  in  the  midst  ot  ihe  camp?  i 

No ! — ^Idle  and  heedlessy  111  take  my  way. 

Hunting  for  novelty  every  day ; 

Trust  to  the  momrnt  vritfi  dniintlr??  mind. 

And  give  not  a  glance  or  bcfoi  c,  or  behind. 

For  this  to  the  emperor  I  sold  my  hide, 

lliat  no  other  care  I  might  have  to  bide. 

Huou^  the  foe's  fierce  firing  bid  me  Tid#, 

Throng  fttiiomless  Rhine,  in  his  roaring  tiom. 

Where  ^very  third  man  to  the  drvil  may  go. 

At  no  bar  will  you  find  inc  boggling  there  : 

But,  farther  than  this,  'tis  my  special  prayer. 

Thai  I  B»y  not  b^hdheiM  witii  anght  Bke  care. 
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If  tlus  be  your  wtoh,  you  needn't  lack  it, 
Tift  gnuted  to  all  with  the  ■oldier's  jaeket. 

FIRST  TAOSm. 

What  a  fuss  and  a  bother,  fursooth,  was  made 
By  thftt  Buui>toiiiientor»  GustaTus  the  Swede, 

Whose  camp  was  a  church,  where  prayen  wore  aaid 

At  mornings  rdveille  and  evening  tattoo ; 

Ami,  whenever  it  chanced  that  we  frisky  prew, 

A  sermon  himself  £rom  the  saddle  he'd  read. 

SERGEANT. 

Ay,  that  was  a  man  with  the  fear  of  God. 

FIB8T  YAOBE. 

Girls  he  detested ;  and,  what's  rather  odd. 

If  caught  with  a  wench»  you  m  wedlock  weBe  tack'd^^ 

I  coald  stand  it  no  longer,  so  off  I  pack'd* 

SBROBAlfT. 

Their  discipline  now  iias  a  tride  slack'd. 

Finer  ya«u« 

Well,  next  to  the  Leagae  I  rode  over;  their  men 
Were  mustfrlng  in  haste  against  Magdeburg  then. 

Ha  !  that  wn<^  another  inies'^  '^ort  of  a  thing  I—— 
In  frolic  and  tun  wcM  a  -loriuus  swing  ; 
With  gaming,  and  drinking,  and  girls  at  call, 
I'faith,  sirs,  our  sport  was  by  no  means  small. 
For  Tilly  knew  how  to  command,  that's  plain ; 
He  held  himself  in,  but  gave  us  the  rein ; 
And,  long  as  he  hadn't  the  bother  of  paying, 
"  Live,  and  let  live  !'*  was  the  Cxenerars  saying. 
But  fortune  soon  gave  him  the  slip  !  and  ne'er. 
Since  the  day  of  &it'vi]lainonB  Leipzig  aflair, 
AVould  anght  go  aright.   Twas  of  little  avail 
Tliat  we  tried,  for  our  pl;\n«  wore  ^urc  to  fail. 
If  now  we  drew  nigh,  and  rapp'd  at  a  door. 
No  greeting  awaited,  'twas  open'd  no  more  : 
From  place  to  place  we  went  sneaking  about. 
And  found  tiiat  thdr  stock  of  respect  was  out. 
Then  touched  I  the  Saxon  bounty,  and  thought, 
Tlieir  service  with  fortune  must  needs  be  fiaught» 

SBBftBAllT. 

You  join'd  'em  then  ju^t  lu  the  nick  to  share 
Bohemia's  pfamder  ? 

FIRST  YAOER. 

Vd  small  luck  there. 
Strict  discipline  sternly  ruled  tlie  day. 
Nor  dared  we  a  foeman's  force  display. 
Tliey  set  US  to  guard  the  imperial  forts. 
And  plagued  us  all  with  the  farce  of  tlie  courts* 
War  thpy  waged  as  a  jest  'twere  thought— 
And  but  half  a  hmrt  tu  the  business  brouglit. 
They  would  break  with  nonej  and  thus  'twa.s  plain. 
Small  honour  'mong  them  could  a  soldier  gain. 
So  heartily  sick  in  the  end  grew  I, 
That  my  mind  was  the  desk  again  to  try  i 
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When  suddenly,  rattlinn:  noar  and  far, 
.The  Friedlaiidier's  drum  was  heard  to  war, 

Aod  how  long  here  may  you  mean  to  stay  ? 

riBST  TAOKB* 

Yon  jeflt»  man.— So  long  aa  ke  bean  the  away» 

By  my  soul !  not  a  thought  of  change  have  I. 

Whore  hotter  than  here  conld  the  suldier  lia  ? 

Here  liic  true  fashion  of  war  is  found, 

And  the  cut  of  puwer'ti  on  all  things  round ; 

yniila  the  spirit^  wfaerehy  Uie  mofement'a  giyen, 

MightUy  atira,  lika  th«  winds  of  hevntt. 

The  meanest  trooper  in  all  the  throng. 

With  a  hearty  step  shall  I  tramp  along  ; 

On  a  burgher's  neck  ns  undaunted  tread. 

As  our  General  does  on  the  prince's  head. 

Aa  'twaa  in  the  timea  of  old  'tia  now, 

Tlie  awoid  ia  the  aeeptre,  and  all  muat  bow. 

One  crime  alonc  can  I  understand. 

And  that's  to  opy^ose  the  word  of  command. 

What's  not  forbidden,  to  do  make  bold. 

And  none  will  aak  yon  what  creed  yon  hold. 

Of  just  two  thingii  in  thia  world  I  wot. 

What  belongs  to  the  aimy^  and  what  does  not 

To  the  banner  alone  ia  my  aenrioe  brooght* 

8BROBANT. 

Thus,  Yager,  I  like  thee — ^thou  speak'st,  I  vow. 
With  the  tone  of  a  Friedland  trooper  now. 

FtftST  TA.OBR. 

rria  not  aa  an  office  ke  holda  command, 

Or  a  power  received  from  the  Emperor's  hand ; 
For  the  Emperor's  service  what  should  he  care? 
What  better  for  him  dnes  the  Emperor  fare? 
With  the  mighty  power,  he  wields  at  will. 
Has  ever  he  shelter'd  the  land  from  ill  ? 
No— ft  aoldier-ldngdom  he  aeeka  to  ratse^ 
And  for  thia  would  set  the  world  in  a  blaze» 
Daring  to  riak  and  to  compaaa  all — 

TBUM  PETER. 

Hush — who  shall  such  words  as  these  let  fall  i 

f  inaT  TAOBB. 

¥rhatever  I  thmk  may  be  said  by  me. 
For  the  Genend  telle  na,  the  word  ia  firee. 

aSEOEAMT. 

TVne— that  he  said  so  T  fully  agree, 
T  was  standi nrr  hv.    "  The  word  is  fre^— " 
The  deed  (hiraJ>— obedience  blind!" 
Ilis  very  words  i  can  call  to  mind. 

flRaT  TAQBB. 

I  know  not  if  tbeae  were  hia  worda,  or  no> 
Bat  he  aaid  the  thing,  and  'tia  even  to/ 
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SECOND  YAOXB. 

Victory  ne'er  will  his  flag  forsake, 

Thuuph  she's  apt  from  r.thers  a  turn  to  take: 

Old  Tilly  outlived  hib  fame's  decline. 

But,  under  the  betmer  of  Walleiiitein, 

lliere  em  I  certain  that  victory's  mine ! 

Fortune  is  spell-bound  tn  him,  and  must  yield; 

Whof'er  under  Friidlnnd  shall  take  the  field 

Is  sure  of  a  supernatural  shield; 

Fur,  as  ail  the  world  is  awereffeUwell^ 

Tlie  Doke  has  a  devU  in  hire  ftom  Iwlk 

SERGEANT. 

In  truth  that  he's  charm' d  is  j)ast  a  dcmbt. 
For  we  kuow  how,  at  Lutzen's  bloody  affair. 
Where  firing  was  thickest  he  still  wa«  there, 
Ae  coolly  at  might  be.  ain,  riding  about. 
The  hat  on  hia  head  was  shot  thro'  and  tiiro% 
In  coat  and  hoot?^  the  bullets  that  flew 
Left  traces  full  clear  to  all  me  n's  virw  ; 
But  none  got  so  far  as  to  scratch  oli  ias  bkm. 
For  the  oiatment  of  hell  ^pras  too  weU  nibbed  in. 

FiaST  YAOEU. 

What  wonder  so  strange  can  vou  all  see  time? 

An  elk -skin  jacket  he  happens  to  wear, 

And  through  it  the  boUetfi  can  make  no  way* 

aanonuiv. 

Tis  an  ointment  of  witches'  herbs,  I  aay» 
Kneaded  and  cooked  by  unholy  apell. 

TEUMPSTBR. 

No  doubt  'tis  die  work  of  the  powers  of  hell. 

SERGEANT. 

That  he  readB  in  the  stars  we  also  hear. 
Where  the  future  In  <vvs — ^distant  or  near — 
But  I  know  better  tiic  truth  of  the  cose  : 
A  little  gray  man,  at  the  dead  of  ni^t 
Through  bolted  doom  to  him  wiO  pace— 
The  sentinels  oft  have  hailed  the  sight. 
And  something:  prcat  was  sure  to  ho  niph. 
When  this  little  Gray  Coat  had  glid^  by. 

'  viaar-TjMiaB. 

Aye,  aye,  he*S  sold  himself  to  the  devil. 
Wherefore,  my  ladit  let's  feast  and  revel. 

Scene  VII. 

The  above^Recmi»  CUkmg  Jk^fom^ 

{ThBActmU  aOimeetJrmi  the  itmt,  wemrkm  a  im  9^  fm  Mn        atd  en*- 

rytii^  o  vfaejfoMr.) 

EKCRUIT. 

To  father  and  uncle  pray  make  my  bow. 
And  bid  'em  good  b^e-^'m  a  soldier  now. 
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See,  yonder  they're  bringbg  u  toneHbiiig  aew. 

CITIZEN. 

O,  FnmZy  remember,  this  day  youMl  me. 

BBCRUIT  (nnjft). 

The  drum  and  the  fifs. 

War's  rattling  throng. 
And  a  waudt  ring  life 

The  world  along ! 
Swift  steed— and  a  hand 
To  curb  and  command— 
With  a  blade  by  the  side^ 
We're  off  far  and  widfl^ 
As  jolly  and  free. 
As  the  finch  in  Its  glee. 
On  thicket  or  tree. 
Under  Heav'n's  wide  ho11<m^ 
Hnrrahl  for  the  ilViedlander's  banner  I'D  folknrl 

8BC01VD  TAoan. 
*Foregadl  a  jolly  companion,  though. 

CITIZEN. 

He  comes  of  good  kin — ^now^  pray  let  him  go. 

nasT  TAoaa. 

And  we  weren't  found  in  the  streets,  you  must  know.  ^ 

eiTizaif. 

I  tell  you  his  wealth  is  a  plentiiiil  stock. 

Just  Kel  tiie  fine  stuff  that  he  wears  for  a  frock. 

TRUMJ'liTBR. 

Hie  Emperor's  coat  is  the  best  he  can  wear. 

CITIZBir. 

To  a  cap  manufactory  he  is  the  heir. 

saooNn  TAoaa. 
The  win  of  a  nan  ia  his  Ibrtnne  alone. 

CITIZEN. 

His  grandmother's  shop  will  soon  be  his  own. 

FUST  TAOBB. 

Pish!  traffic  in  matches !  who  would  do 't? 

CITIZEN. 

A  winc-shop  his  prodfather  leaves,  to  boot, 
A  cellar  with  twenty  casks  of  wine. 

TBVMTXTSB. 

Tlieae  with  his  comrades  he'li  surely  siiare. 

SBCOND  YAGBB* 

Harkye«  lad— be  a  ci»p^biother  of  mine. 
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CITIZEN. 

A  bride  lie  Uavea  sitting,  in  tears,  apart- 

TTRST  YAGER, 

Good — that  now's  a  proof  of  au  iron  heait. 

CITIZEN. 

Hit  grandmotiier^s  van  to  die  with  sorrow. 

SBCOKO  TAOU. 

(file  bettei^for  then  be'U  inherit  to^motrow. 
•BROKA.NT  (fldvances  gravply,  and  lays  hut  lurnd  on  iJie  RecruiVi  tin  cap). 

The  matter,  no  (1oul)t,  you  have  flaly  weighed. 
And  here  a  new  man  of  yourself  have  made ; 
■\Vith  hanger  and  hdm«  sir,  you  now  belong 
To  a  nobler  and  more  dietingoiahed  throng. 
Tbni*  a  loftier  spirit,  twere  well  to  uphold— 

FIRST  TAGBR. 

^Vnd,  specially,  never  be  sparing  of  gold, 

SBROKANT. 

In  Fortune's  ship,  with  an  onward  gale, 
My  friend,  you  iiave  made  up  your  mind  to  sail. 
The  earili'ball  is  open  before  you— yet  there 
Nought's  to  be  gained,  but  by  those  who  dare. 
Stnpid  and  sluggish  your  citizen *s  found. 
Like  a  dyer's  dull  jade,  in  his  ceaseless  round  ; 
While  tlie  soldier  can  be  whatever  he  will, 
For  war  o'er  the  earth  is  the  watchword  still. 
Just  look  now  at  me,  md  the  coat  I  wear. 
You  see  that  the  Emperor's  baton  I  bear — 
And  cH  ceo  )d  government,  over  the  earth, 
•  You  must  know  from  the  baton  aIon(>  has  bii  lh  ; 

For  the  sceptre  that's  sway'd  by  tixe  kmgly  hand. 
Is  nought  hut  a  haton»  we  understand. 
And  he  Who  has  cor[)()rars  rank  obtain'd. 
Stands  on  the  ladder  where  all's  to  be  gained, 
And  you,  like  another,  may  mount  to  that  height — 

rtnST  TAOBB. 

Provided  you  can  bat  read  and  write. 

SERGEANT. 

Now,  hark  to  an  instance  of  this,  from  me^ 
And  one,  which  Tve  lived  myself  to  see : 
There's  Buttler,  the  chief  of  dragoons,  why  he. 
Whose  rank  was  not  higher  a  whit  than  mme. 

Some  thirty  years  since,  at  Cologne  on  Rhine, 
Is  a  Major-Gcneral  now — because 
He  put  himself  forward  and  gained  applause  ; 
Filling  tlie  world  with  his  martial  fame, 
WUle  slept  my  merits  without  a  name. 
And  ev'n  the  Friedlander's  self— I've  heard— 
Our  General  and  all  commanding  Lord, 
Who  now  can  do  what  he  will  at  a  word. 
Had  at  lirst  but  a  private  squire's  degree ; 
In  the  goddess  of  war  yet  trusting  free. 
He  fear'd  the  greatoesa,  which  now  you  see. 
And,  after  the  Emperor,  next  is  he. 
Who  knows  what  more  he  may  mean  or  get? 
iSiily,)  For  all-day's  evening  is'n't  come  yet* 
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n&8T  TAOSft. 

He  was  little  at  first,  tho'  now  so  great— 
For,  at  Altorf  in  stadatif  s  gown,  he  plav'd. 
By  your  leave,  the  part  of  a  roaring  bbn^ 

And  rattlerl  away  at  a  qucerish  rate. 

His  fag  he  had  well  nigh  killed  by  a  blow. 

And  their  Nur'mberg  worshipa  swore  he  should  go  . 

To  jail  for  hb  pains, — if  he  liked  it,  or  no. 

'Twas  a  new-built  nest,  to  be  christen 'd  by  him. 

Who  first  should  be  lodged.    Well,  what  was  hk  whim? 

Wliy,  he  sent  his  dog  forward  to  lead  the  way. 

And  they  call  the  jail  from  the  dog  to  this  day. 

lyiat  was  the  game  a  brave  fellow  should  play. 

And  of  all  the  great  deeds  of  the  General,  none 

E'er  tickled  my  fancy,  like  this  one. 

[Duriuf/  this  ftpeeck,  ike  Smnuf  Yager  ha$  htgUH  iogbig  with 
the  Girl,  who  haa  been  ta  wxiHng^ 

DSAOOoir  {itepping  between  them). 

Comrade — give  over  this  sport,  I  pray. 

SECOND  TAOBB. 

Why,  who  the  devil  shall  say  me  nay  ? 

DRAOOOW. 

I've  only  to  tell  you,  the  girl's  my  own. 

riBST  TAOBE. 

*Such  a  nKMvel  as  this,  for  himself  alone !— > 
^Dragoon,  why  say,  art  thon  crasy  grown  ? 

SBCONO  TAOBB. 

In  the  camp  to  be  keeping  a  vrench  for  one ! 

No!  the  light  of  a  pretty  girPs  foce  most  foil. 

Like  the  beams  of  uie  son,  to  gladden  ns  all.  (Xtsief  her,) 

DRAGOON  {fmrs  Iter  away) . 
I  tell  you  again,  that  it  sha  a  t  be  done. 

FIBST  YAGBB. 

Hie  pipers  are  coming,  hMls!  now  for  fon !  ^ 

SECOND  JAOER    {!')  DrdtjOOH), 

I  sha'n't  be  far  off,  should  you  look  lor  me. 

•BBOBANT. 

Peace,  my  good  feUows «  kiss  goes  free. 


Scene  VIIL 

Enter  Miners,  md  plajf  a  JValiz-^t  font  shirty,  ead  ftfterwardB  ouicker.^ 

Thr  jfry/  VarjfT  rfarrms  v  Uh  the  Girl,  the  SnUer-vomnn  with  the  Recruit. — 
Tlie  Girl  springs  away,  and  Hie  Yager,  pursuing  her,  seizes  hold  qf  a  Cc^nekin 
Friar  just  entering. 

CAPUCHIN. 

Hurrah  !  halloo !  tol,  lol.  de  rol,  le  ! 
The  fun's  at  its  height!  1'!!  not  be  away  ! 
Is't  an  army  of  Christians  that  join  in  such  works  i 
Or  are  we  all  tum'd  Anabaptists  and  Turks  ? 
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•Is  the  Sabbath  a  day  for  this  sport  in  the  land, 

•As  tho'  the  [rrrat  God  had  the  gout  in  his  hand, 

^And  thus  couldn't  smite  in  the  midst  of  your  band  i 
Say,  is  this  a  tune  for  your  revelling  shoats* 
For  vow  banquetdngB,  ftaate,  and  Soliday  bouts  ? 
Qmd  hie  statu  efkiir  declare 
Why,  folding  your  ariDP,  stand  yc  lazily  there? 
"While  tin  nirics  of  war  on  tin  Danube  now  fare, 
Aud  Bavaiia'b  buiwark  is  lying  full  low. 
And  Ratnibon's  fiut  in  the  clnjtcli  of  tiie  foe. 
Yet,  the  army  lies  here  in  Bohemia  still. 
And  caring  for  nought,  so  their  paunches  they  fill  I 
Bottles  far  rather  than  battles  you'll  get. 
And  your  bills  than  your  broad  swords  more  readily  wet; 
With  the  wenches,  I  ween  is,  your  dearest  conceni« 
And  yo«i*d  nther  rotst  oxen  than  Ozenstieni. 
In  sackcloth  and  ashes  while  Christendom's  piemg. 
No  thought  has  the  soldier  his  guzzle  of  leavmg* 
'Tia  a  time  of  misery,  groans,  and  tears  I 
Portentous  the  face  of  the  heaveus  appears ! 
And  forth  from  the  clouds  hehold'blood-red. 
The  Lord's  war-mantle  is  downward  spread — 
While  the  comet  is  thrust  as  a  threatening  rod, 
From  the  window  of  Heaven  by  the  hand  of  God. 

•The  world  is  but  one  vast  house  of  woe, 

"The  Ark  of  the  Church  stems  a  bloody  flow, 

*The  Holy  &npire^God  help  the  same ! 

*Has  wretchedv  sunk  to  a  hollow  DMlie. 

•The  Rhine's  gay  stream  has  a  gory  gleam, 

*The  cloister's  nests  are  robbed  by  roysters  ; 

*The  church  lands  now  arc  changed  to  lurch-lands  ; 

^Abbacies,  and  all  other  holy  foondations, 

•Now  are  but  Robber-sees — rogues*  habitations. 

•And  thus  is  each  once- blest  German  state 

•Deep  sunk  in  the  doom  of  the  desolate  I 
Whence  comes  all  this  ?  O,  that  will  1  tell — 
It  comes  of  your  doings,  of  sin  and  of  hell ; 

•Of  the  horrible^  heatlwnish  lives  ye  lead, 

•Soldiers  and  officers,  all  of  a  breed. 
For  sin  is  the  magnet,  on  every  hand. 
That  draws  your  steel  throughout  the  land! 
As  the  onion  causes  the  tear  to  flow, 

50  Vice  must  ever  be  followed  by  Woe-^ 
The  W  duly  succeeds  the  V, 
This  IS  the  order  of  A,  B,  C. 

I'Jti  pvif  rirtoHa  spes, 

51  qj^enditnr  Dom?  which  says. 
How,  pray  ye,  shall  victory  e'er  come  to  pass, 

•If  thne  you  play  tmant  from  sermon  and  mass, 
•And  do  nothing  but  lazily  loll  o'er  the  glass  ? 
The  woman,  we're  told  in  the  Testament, 
Found  the  penny,  in  search  whereof  she  went. 
Saul  met  with  his  father's  asses  again,  ■ 
And  Joseph  hb  prsdons  fraternal  train. 
But  he,  who  'mong  soldiers  shall  hope  to  see 
God's  fear,  or  shame,  or  discipline — he 
From  his  toil,  beyond  doubt,  will  baffled  return, 
Tho'  a  humlred  lamps  m  tiic  search  he  bum. 
To  the  wilderness  preacher,  th'  Evangelist  says. 
The  soldiers,  too,  throned  to  repent  of  their  wa.ys« 
And  had  themselves  christened  m  former  days. 
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Wallemteins  C'ani^. 


Quid  fadiemus  nos  ?  tliey  said : 
'Tow'nl  Abnhun'8  boaom  wliat  psth  nmst  we  treadi 

Et  ait  ilik,  and,  naid  he# 
NenUtieM  concuUalis ; 

FVom  botber  and  wrongs  leave  your  Deighbonra  free. 

Neque  calumniam  faciaiU; 

And  deal  nor  in  slander  nor  lies,  d*ye  lee? 

Confpnff  ^<!fofo — content  ye,  pray, 
Sfipenditji  vpsfris — with  your  pay — 
•And  curae  for  ever  each  evil  way. 

Hiere  is  a  command — thou  shah  not  attar 

The  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  vain  ; 

*But,  where  is  it  nu-ii  uio.^*-  l^la«ph(>mlo.s  mnttor? 

•Why  here,  in  Duke  Frittiiaiiu's  head-fjuarters,  'tis  plain. 
If  for  every  thunder  I— and  every  blast  t 
Which  blazing  ye  from  your  tongne-pointa  cast. 
The  bells  were  but  rung,  in  the  country  round. 
Not  a  bellman,  I  ween,  would  there  soon  be  found; 
And  if  for  each  and  ev'ry  unholy  prayer 
Which  to  vent  from  your  jabbering  jaws  you  dare, 
FYom  your  noddles  were  pluck'd  bat  the  smalleat  hair, 
Ev'ry  crop  would  he  smootVd  ere  the  sun  went  dowu^ 
Tho*  at  morn  'twere  as  bushy  as  Absalom's  crown* 
Now  Joshua,  methinks,  was  u  soldier  as  well- 
By  the  arm  of  King  David  the  Philistine  fell ; 
But  where  do  wo  ted  it  writfen,  I  pray. 
Hut  they  ever  Uaspheiiwd  in  this  vilkuaou  wmy  ? 
One  would  think  ye  need  stretch  your  jaws  no  more. 
To  cry,  "  God  help  us!"  than  "  Zounds  !"  to  roar. 
But,  by  the  liquor  that's  pour'd  in  the  ca«k,  we  knovr 
With  what  it  will  bubble  and  overflow. 

Again,  it  is  written — thou  sbalt  not  steal* 

And  this  you  follow,  ?'  fpithi  to  the  letter. 
For  open  faced  robbery  suits  ye  better. 
The  gripe  of  your  vulture  claws  you  fix 


Make  the  gold  unliid  in  our  coffers  now. 
And  the  calf  unsafe  while  yet  in  the  cow— 
Ve  take  both  the  egg  and  thr  hen,  I  VOW* 
Contcaii  estate — the  preacher  said ; 
Which  meana — ^be  content  wttii  your  army  bread* 
But  how  should  the  slaves  not  from  duty  swerve* 
The  mischief  beginB  with  the  lord  they  serve? 
Jupt  !ike  the  members  so  is  thf^  head. 
I  should  like  to  know  who  can  tell  me  hit  creed. 

viaar  ta«i». 

Sir  Priest,  'gainst  ourselves  rail  on  as  you  will— 
Of  the  General  we  warn  you  to  breathe  no  ill. 


CAPUCHIir. 


Ne  cuHodias  (/regem  m«m  ! 

An  Ahab  is  he,  and  a  Jerobeam, 

Who  the  people  from  faith's  unerrinc:  way. 
To  the  worship  of  idols  would  turn  astray. 


TBOMPBTXR  and  BBCBUIT. 

Let  ua  not  hear  that  again,  we  ])ray. 


2t  i 
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eUPUCHlN. 

Such  a  Bramarbas,  wboae  iron  tootli 

Would  seize  all  the  strosgholdB  of  ceilii,  fonoodil^ 

Did  be  not  boast»  with  ungodly  tongue. 

That  Stralsimd  must  needs  to  his  grasp  be  wrung. 

Though  to  heaven  itself  with  a  chain  'twere  strung. 

TBUMFBTBR. 

Will  none  put  a  stop  to  bis  slanderous  bawl  i 

CAPtrrHiN. 

A  wizai'd  he  is  ! — and  a  sorcerer  Saul  I — 

Uolofemes  ! — a  Jehu  I — denying,  we  know, 

like  St.  Peter,  bis  Master  and  Lord  below ; 

And  benoe  must  be  qnail  when  the  cock  doth  crow— • 

Both  YAGERS. 

Now,  parson,  prepare;  for  thy  doom  is  nigh. 

CAPUCHIN. 

A  fox  more  cunning  than  Herod,  I  trow— 

TuuM PETER  uitd  boih  YAGERS  {pTf^ssing  agaimt  kim). 
Silence,  again, — if  thou  wouldat  not  die  I 

CE0AT8  (mieifniiig). 

Stick  to  it,  father;  well  shield  you,  ne'er  iiear. 
The  dose  of  your  preachment  now  lefs  hear. 

cAPucHiK  (gfiU  bmder), 

A  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  towering  pride ! 
And  a  vile  and  heretic  sinner  bende ! 
H  c  calls  himself  rightly  the  stone  of  a  wall ; 
For,  faith !  he's  a  stumbling-stone  to  us  all. 
And  ne'er  can  the  Emperor  have  peace  indeed^ 
Till  of  Fried  land  hiin^df  the  land  is  freed. 

[During  the  last  passage,  which  he  pronounces  in  on  pli^ffd 
voice,  he  haa  been  gradu/illg  retreating,  ike  CrwMts  ke^ 
ing  ik€  lOket  SoUSer*  oj. 

SCBITB  IX. 

Tke  above,  wiikout  the  Capmckm, 

P1R**T  YAGER  (to  the  Sergeant j. 

But,  teil  U8,  what  meant  ho  liout  chanticleer. 
Whose  crowing  the  General  dares  not  hwi 
No  doubt  it  was  uttered  in  spite  and  scorn. 

SERO£ANT. 

Listen — 'tis  not  so  untrue  as*t  appears  ; 
For  Friedland  was  ratlier  my>5tcriously  horn. 
And  is  'specially  troubled  witii  ticklish  ears. 
He  never  can  suffer  the  mew  of  a  cat; 
And»  when  the  cock  crows,  he  starts  thereat 

FIRST  YAGER. 

tie's  one  and  the  same  with  the  lion  in  that. 
■ 
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SIBOBANT. 

Mouse-still  must  all  around  him  creep. 

Strict  watch  in  thi^  thr  srntincls  keep. 

For  he  ponders  on  matters  most  nmvp  and  deep. 

[Voices  in  the  imt,    A  TymmU, 
Seize  tlie  rwol !  Isyon!  Uyon! 

peasant's  voice. 
Help  !-»mercy  i— -heip ! 

OTUMte. 

Peace  I  peicel  begone! 

FIRST  YAGER. 

Deuce  take  me,  but  yonder  the  swords  are  out  I 

UCOND  TA«U. 

HMD  I  nniet  be  oS,  ud  see  what  tis  about. 

\Y9§tn  enter  ike  Tnti, 

suTLSR-woMAN  (coiMf /briNnntO* 
scurvy  thief! 

THL.MPKTKR. 

Good  hostess,  the  cause  of  this  clamorous  grief? 

8DTLBB*WOMAZI. 

A  cut-purse  ! — a  scoundrel !  the  villain  I  call. 
That  the  like  in  my  lent  should  ever  befall! 
Vm  disgraced  and  undone  with  the  officers  all  I 

SBRaSANT. 

Well,  coz,  what  is  it  ? 

svTLaa-woMAir. 

Why,  what  shonld  itbe) 
But  a  peasant  they've  taken  just  now  with  me 
A  rogae,  with  fidae  dice  to  favour  his  play. 

TaVMPBTBR. 

See !  they're  bringing  the  boor  and  hia  ton  thia  way. 

0 

Scrub  X. 

Soldiert  drugging  tn  tke  Peomnt,  bound. 
PtRBT  TAOBR. 

He  must  hang! 

SHABraHOOTBRS  and  DRAeOOllS. 

To  the  provost  come  on ! 

8KR0EANT. 

Tis  the  latest  order  that  forth  has  gone. . 

aUTLBR-WOMAIf. 

In  an  hour  I  hope  to  behold  him  swinging ! 

saaoEANT. 

Bad  work  bad  wages  will  needs  be  brioging. 
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FIRST  AEQVBBtTSlBft  (/O  &IM  Othen), 

Hiis  comes  of  tbcir  desperation.  We 

First  ruin  Ihcm  out  and  out,  d'ye  sec  ; 
Wkich  tempts  tbem  to  6teai«  as  it  seems  to  me. 

TEVMFSTBR. 

How  BOW  f  the  rascal's  oanae  would  you  plead  ? 
Hm  cut!— 4fae  derU  U  in  you  indeed  1 

FIRST  ABQUSBUSIE&. 

Tha  boor  ia  a  man*-^  a  body  may  say. 

FIRST  TAOSII  (fo  the  TrwnpetfT). 

het  'em  go ! — they're  ol  i  itiienbach's  corps,  tiie  railcrs, 

A  glorious  train  m  glovers  and  tailors ! 

At  Brieg,  in  garrison,  long  they  lay ; 

What  should  they  know  about  camps^  I  imy  ? 

SCBHB  XI. 
Tk»  abmx  Qitraswers. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

Peace  I— What* s  amiss  with  the  boor,  may  I  crave  t 

FIRST  8HARP8HOOTKH, 

He  has  cheated  at  play,  the  cozening  knave ! 

FIRST  CDIEASSIBR. 

But  say,  has  he  cheated  yo«,  man,  of  anght  ^ 

Just  cleaned  me  out — and  nut  left  me  a  groat. 

riEST  CUlBASStRB. 

And  can  you,  whoWe  the  rank  of  a  Friedland  man. 

So  shamefully  cast  yourself  away. 

As  to  try  your  luck  with  a  bnor  at  play  i 
Let  him  run  oiT,  so  that  run  he  can. 

il7i€  PeaaatU  etcapet,  ihe  otiunrs  throng  ioifet&tr, 

FIRST  ARQUBBUSIRR. 

He  makes  short  work — ^is  of  resolute  mood — 

And  that  with  such  fellows  as  these  is  good. 
Who  is  he  i — ^not  of  Bohemia,  that 's  clear. 

SUTUIR-WOMAN. 

He 's  a  Walloon — and  respect,  I  trow. 
Is  due  to  the  Pftppenheim  cuirassier  I 

FIRST  DUAGoox  (Jotuing), 
Youiif^  Piccolomiiii  leads  them  now, 
Whom  they  chose  as  Colonel,  of  their  own  free  might. 
When  Pappenheim  fell  in  Lntzen's  fight. 

FiaST  ARQUFOUSIER. 

Durst  they,  indeed,  presume  so  far  i 
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FIRST  DBAQOON. 

This  regiment  is  something  above  the  rest. 

It  has  I'vcr  been  forrmost  throughout  the  war. 
And  may  manage  its  lawti,  a&  it  |)loascs  best; 
Besides  'tis  by  Friedland  himself  carest. 

FIRST  CUIBA88UUI  (fo  the  Secawt), 
Wi  so  in  truth,  man  i  Who  vrm'd  it  i 

SBCOUD  CUIEASSIXR. 

From  the  lips  of  the  Colond  hnnself  I  heard  it. 

FIKST  CUIRASSIER. 

I'he  devil !  we're  not  their  dogs,  1  ween ! 

How  now,  what's  wrong  ?  Yon're  swoln  with  spleen  I 

BBCOND  YAOKR. 

Is  it  any  thing,  comrades,  may  us  concern  ? 

FIRST  CUIBASSIRB, 

Tis  what  none  need  he  wondrous  glad  to  Icarn. 

[The  Soldunprmrmidkim, 

To  the  Netherlands  they  would  lend  us  now— - 
Cuirassiers,  Yagers,  and  Shooters  away 
Eight  tbonsand*  m  all,  most  inarch,  they  say. 

SUTLER-WOMAN. 

What !  what !  again  the  old  wandering  way— 
1  got  back  from  Flanders  but  yesterday  1 

SBCOND  CUIRA8S1RR  (lo  iki  DrttffQOnt), 

Yon  of  Buttler's  corps  most  tramp  with  the  rert. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

And  we,  the  Walloons,  must  doubtless  be  gone* 

SUTUR-WOMAlf. 

Why  of  all  onr  squadrons  these  are  the  best. 

FIRST  CUIRASSISR. 

To  march  where  that  Milanese  fellow  leads  on.  * 

FIRST  TAOBR. 

The  Infiuit !  thaf  s  queer  enough  in  its  way. 

SECOND  YAOBR. 

The  Priest— then,  egad  i  theret's  the  devil  to  pay. 

FTRST  CtriRASSIBR. 

Shall  we  then  leave  tlie  Friedlander's  train. 
Who  SO  nobly  his  soldiers  doth  entertain— 

And  drag  to  the  field  with  this  fellow  from  Spain  I 

A  nifrcrnrd  whom  %ve  in  our  souls  disdain  ! 
That'll  never  go  down — I'm  off,  1  swear. 

TRUMPBTBR. 

Why,  what  the  devil  should  we  do  there  ? 
We  sold  our  blood  to  th'  Emperor— ne'er 
For  this  Spanish  red  hat  a  drop  we*U  spare ! 
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WoUtmtMu  Vamp, 


BBODND  YAGER. 

On  the  Fried  lander's  word  and  credit  alone 
We  ranged  ourseives  in  the  trooper  line. 
And,  but  for  our  iove  to  Walleustein, 
Ferdinand  ne'er  had  our  service  known. 

FIRST  DRAOOOX. 

Was  it  not  Friedland  that  formed  our  force  ? 
Hb  fortuxke  shall  stilL  be  the  star  of  our  coufse. 

SOence,  good  oomnulet,  to  me  ghre  ear — 

Talking  does  little  to  help  QS,  here. 

Much  farther  in  this  I  can  sec  than  you  all. 

And  a  trap  has  been  laid  in  which  we're  to  fall. 

FU8T  YAOEA. 

List  to  the  order-book !  hash — be  still ! 

SERGEANT. 

But  first,  cousin  Gustel,  I  pmy  tliee  fill 

A  glass  of  Melneck,  as  my  stomach's  but  weak; 

When  I've  tost  it  off,  my  mind  Til  speak. 

SUTLBR-WOMAN. 

Take  it,  good  Servant.    I  quake  for  fear^ 
Think  yon  that  mischief  is  hidden  here  I 

8BB0BANT. 

Look  ye,  my  friends,  'tis  fit  and  clear 

That  each  Bnonld  cooaider  what's  most  near. 

But  as  the  General  says,  say  I, 
One  should  always  the  whole  of  a  case  descry. 
We  call  ourselves  all  the  Friedlander's  troops ; 
TTie  iiuiglier,  on  whom  v.  c're  billetted,  stoops 
Our  wants  to  supply,  and  cooks  our  soups. 
Hb  ox,  or  hb  horM,  the  Peasant  must  chain 
To  our  baggage  car,  and  may  gromble  in  vain. 
Just  let  a  lance-corp'ral ,  with  seven  rrnru?  rnci\ 
Tow'rd  a  village  from  far  but  come  withm  ken. 
You're  sure  he'U  be  prince  of  the  place,  and  may 
Cut  what  capeiB  he  will,  with  unqneation'd  away. 
Why,  zonnda!  lads,  they  heartily  hate  us  all — 
And  would  rather  the  devil  should  give  them  a  call. 
Than  our  yellow  collars.    And  why  don't  they  fall 
On  us  fairly  at  once,  and  u'ct  rid  of  our  lumber? 
They're  more  than  our  mutch  in  point  uf  number. 
And  carry  the  cudgel  as  we  do  the  sword. 
Why  can  we  laugh  them  to  scorn  ?   By  my  wont. 
Because  we  make  up  here  a  terrible  horde. 

FIRST  YAOBB. 

Aye,  aye,  in  the  mass  lies  the  spell  of  our  might. 
And  the  Friedlander  judged  the  matter  aright. 
When,  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  he  brought 
The  Emperor's  army  together.   Tliry  thoutrht 
Twelve  thousand  enough  for  the  Clen'rul.    in  vain- 
Said  he — such  a  force  1  can  never  maintain. 
Sixty  thousand  Til  bring  ye  into  the  plain. 
And  they,  I'll  be  sworn,  wont  of  hunger  dip. 
And  thus  were  we  Wallenstcin's  men,  say  i. 
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For  example — cut  oue  ot  my  fiugers  off— 
Thm  little  one,  here,  from  my  right  hand  doff. 
Is  the  taking  my  finger,  then,  all  you've  done? 

No,  no,  to  Uie  devil  my  hand  is  gone  ! 
*Tis  a  stump— no  more — and  uso  hrn  nnne. 
The  eight  thousand  horse  they  wish  to  disbaiid. 
May  he  but  a  finger  of  our  army's  hand. 
Bnt^  when  they're  once  gone^may  we  nndentand 
We  are  hut  one-fiflh  the  leas  ?    Oh,  no — 
By  the  Lord,  the  whole  to  the  devil  will  go  ! 
All  terror,  respect,  and  awe,  will  be  o'er. 
And  the  Peasant  will  swell  his  crest  once  more ; 
And  the  Board  of  Vienna  wiU  order  us  where 
Our  troops  must  be  quartered,  and  how  we  mnft  tue. 
As  of  old,  in  the  days  of  their  beggarly  care. 
Ye.« — and  how  lontr  it  will  be  who  can  say 
Ere  the  Geaei  al  huuself  they  may  take  away  ? 
For  they  don't  much  like  him  at  cuurt,  I  learu ; 
And  fhoi  it's  all  np  with  the  whole  concern ! 
For  who,  to  our  pay,  will  be  left  to  aid  us  ? 
And  see  that  they  keep  the  promise  they  made  US. 
Who  has  the  energy — who  the  mind — 
The  dashing  thought — and  the  fearless  hand— 
Together  to  hring,  and  thus  ftatly  hind 
The  fragments  t&  form  oar  cloee-lcnit  band  I 
For  example.  Dragoon — just  answer  us  now, 
Fhim  which  of  the  countries  of  earth  art  thou? 

ORAOOOM. 

From  distant  Erin  came  I  here. 

ssEQSAifT  ito  the  twQ  Cuiramerjs), 

You're  a  Walloon,  my  friend*  thaf  a  clear ; 
And  yon,  an  Italian^-aa  all  may  hear. 

FIEST  CUIEASSISR. 

Who  I  may  be,  faith !  I  never  could  say : 
In  my  infimt  years  they  stole  me  away. 

SERGEANT. 

And  you,  from  what  far  land  may  you  be  i 

naST  aSQUBBUSlBB. 

I  come  from  Buchau — on  the  Feder  Sea. 

SXRQEANT. 

Neighbour,  and  yon? 

SBCOlfD  ARQUBBUBIBB. 

f  am  a  Swiss. 
SBBOBANT  (/o  the  SKoud  Yager), 
And  Yager,  lefs  hear  where  your  country  is  ? 

SECOND  YAGER. 

lip  above  Wismar,  my  DEitbers  dwell. 

SBBOBAsrr  (pointing  to  ik»  TVumpeier). 
And  he's  from  Eger— and  I  as  well : 
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A^v],  now,  my  comrades,  I  ask  you  whether. 
Would  any  one  think,  when  looking  at  us. 
That  we,  from  the  North  and  Sou&,  had  thus 
Been  hitlierward  drifted  and  blown  together? 
Do  we  not  seem  as  hewn  from  one  ooass  ? 
Stand  wc  not  close  acrainst  tlic  for 
As  tko'  we  were  glued,  or  moulded  so  ' 
Like  mili-work  don't  wc  move,  d'ye  think, 
'Mong  onrselTes  in  the  nick,  at  a  word  or  wink  > 
Who  has  thus  cast  us,  here,  all  as  one. 
Now  to  be  sever'd  again  by  none  ? 
Who  i  why,  no  other  than  Wailenstein ! 

In  ray  life  it  ne'er  was  a  thought  of  raine. 

Whether  we  suited  each  other  or  not, 
I  let  myself  go  with  the  rest  of  the  lot. 

riBST  OniUABSIBB. 

I  quite  agree  in  the  Sergeanfs  opinion— 
They'd  &n  have  an  end  of  our  camp  dominion. 

And  trample  the  soldier  down,  that  thry 
May  gov  rn  alone  in  their  own  good  way. 
Tis  a  conspiration — a  plot,  J  say  ! 

aUTlBn-WOMAV. 

A  conspiration— 'God  help  the  day ! 

Then  my  customers  won't  have  cash  to  pay. 

SBROBATfT. 

Why,  faith,  we  shall  all  be  bankrupts  made  ; 
The  captains  and  generals,  most  or  them,  paid 

The  costs  of  the  regiments  with  private  cash 
And^  wishing,  'bove  all,  to  cut  a  da-h, 
Went  a  little  beyond  their  means — hut  thouirht. 
No  doubt,  that  they  thus  had  a  bargain  bought. 
Now  they'll  he  chested,  sirs,  oneaiidally 
Should  our  chief,  our  head,  the  General  falL 

SUl  Li:il-NVOMAN. 

Oh,  Heav'n  ■  this  curse  1  never  can  brook  I 
Why,  half  of  the  army  stands  in  my  book. 
Two  hundred  doilafa  I've  trusted  lUBdly, 
Hut  Count  leolam,  who  pays  so  badly. 

FIRST  CVIBASSIBB. 

Well,  comrades,  let's  fix  on  what's  to  be  done— 
Of  the  ways  to  save  us,  1  see  but  one; 

If  we  hold  together  we  needn't  fear  $ 

So  let  us  stand  out  as  one  man  here  ; 

And  then  they  may  order  and  send  as  they  will. 

Fast  planted  we'll  stick  iii  Bohemia  still. 

We'll  never  give  in — no,  normardi  an  indi. 

We  stand  on  our  honour,  and  must  not  flinch. 

SECOND  YAOER. 

We're  not  to  be  driven  the  eountry  about. 
Let  'em  come  here,  and  they'll  Hnd  it  ojit. 

PIRBT  ARQUEBUSIBB. 

Good  sirs,  'tw^ere  well  to  bethink  ye  still. 
That  such  is  the  Emperor^s  sovereign  will. 
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TRIJMPETKU, 

Oh,  as  to  the  Emperor,  we  needn't  be  nice. 

FIRST  ABQUBBUSIKR, 

Let  me  not  hear  yon  say  so  twice. 

TBUirPBTSS, 

Why  tis  even  so— as  I  just  have  said. 

l  IRsT  YAGER. 

True  man — I've  always  heard  'em  say, 
Tis  FriedUnd>  alone,  you've  here  to  obey. 

SERGEANT. 

By  our  bargain  with  him  it  should  be  so. 
Absolute  power  is  his,  you  must  know. 
We've  war,  or  p^e,  but  as  he  may  please. 
Or  gold  or  goods  he  has  power  to  seize. 
And  hanging  or  pardon  his  will  decrees. 
Captains  and  colonels  he  makes-Hind  he 
In  short  by  th'  Imperial  seal  is  free. 
To  hold  all  the  marks  of  sovereignty. 

PIBST  ARQUBBUStBB. 

The  Duke  is  high  and  of  nii|^ty  will. 
But  yet  must  remain,  for  good  or  for  ill. 
Like  us  all,  but  the  Emperor's  servant  still. 

SBBGBAIIT. 

Not  like  US  all — I  there  disagree — 

Friedland  is  qnite  independent  and  frecy 

Tlie  Bavarian  is  no  more  a  Prince  than  ha; 

For,  was  1  not  by  myself  to  nee. 

When  on  duty  at  Brandeis,  how  th'  Emperor  said. 

He  wished  him  to  cover  his  princely  head, 

FIRbT  ARQUliaUSlEa. 

That  was  because  of  the  Mecklenbui  gh  lantK 
Which  he  held  in  pawn  from  the  Emperor's  hand. 

PIBST  TAttBB  (to  ike  Serg9tm0» 

In  the  Emperor's  presence,  man  !  say  you  sol 
That,  beyond  doubt,  was  a  wonderful  go  1 

SBBOsaKT  (fe^imkiipQektO* 

If  yon  ^estion  my  word  in  what  I  have  told, 
I  can  give  yon  something  to  grasp  and  hold. 

[Shewmg  a  ann. 
Whose  image  and  stamp  d'ye  here  behold  i 

SITTLBB- WOMAN. 

Oh !  that  is  a  Wallenstelner,  snre ! 

SERGEANT-MAJOR. 

Well,  there,  you  have  it — what  doubt  can  rest  ? 
Is  he  not  Prince  just  as  good  as  the  best  ? 
Coins  he  not  money  like  Ferdinand  ? 

Hath  he  not  his  own  subjects  and  land  ? 
Is  ho  not  railed  your  Highness,  I  pray  ? 
And  why  should  he  not  have  his  soldiers  in  pay  i 

*  raST  ABQUBBUSIBB. 
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But  we're  still  at  the  Empoor's  beck  and  c«U» 
For  his  Miyeaty  'tis  who  pays  us  all. 

TRVMPBTBR. 

In  yoar  teeth  1  deny  it--«Dd  will  again— 
His  Majesty  tie  who  pays  us  not. 

For  this  forty  weeks,  say,  what  have  we  got 
But  a  promise  to  pay«  believed  in  vain  ? 

naST  ARQUBBUSIBR. 

What  then  I  'tis  kept  in  sale  hands,  I  suppose. 

FIRST  Ct  rUASSIER. 

Peace,  good  sirs,  will  you  come  to  blows  ? 
Have  you  a  quarrel  and  squabble  to  know 
If  the  Emperor  be  our  master  or  no  ? 
lis  because  of  oar  rank,  as  his  soldiers  brave. 
That  we  scorn  the  lot  of  the  herded  slave  ; 
And  will  not  be  driven  from  place  to  place. 
As  priests  or  puppies  our  path  may  trace. 
And,  tell  roe,  is't  not  the  Sovereign's  gain. 
If  ti^e  soldiers  their  dignity  well  maintain? 
Who  but  his  soldiers  give  him  the  state 
Of  a  mighty,  wide-ruling  potentate  ? 
Make  and  preserve  for  him,  far  and  near. 
The  voice  which  Christendom  quakes  to  hear  i 
Well  enough  they  may  his  yoke-chain  bear. 
Who  feast  on  his  favours,  and  daily  share. 
In  golden  chambers  his  sumptuous  fare. 
We— we  of  his  splendours  have  no  part. 
Nought  but  hard  wearying  toil  and  care. 
And  the  pride  that  lives  in  a  soldiej  '&  heart. 

SECOND  YAOER. 

All  trreat  tyrants  and  kings  have  shewn 
Their  wit,  as  I  take  it,  in  what  they've  done  ; 
They've  trampled  all  others  with  stem  command. 
But  the  soldier  they've  led  with  a  gentle  hand. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

The  soldier  his  worth  must  understand ; 
Whoe'er  doesn't  nobly  drive  the  trade, 
'Twere  best  from  the  busmess  far  he'd  staid. 
If  I  dieerily  set  my  life  on  a  throw. 
Something  still  better  than  life  I'll  know  ; 
Or  I'll  stand  to  be  slain  for  the  paltry  pelf. 
As  the  Croat  still  does — and  scorn  myself. 

BOTH  YAOBRS. 

YcB^honoor  is  dearer  than  life  itself. 

FIRST  CUIUASSIKH. 

The  sword  is  no  plough  nor  delving  tool, 

lie,  who  would  till  with  it,  m  but  a  fool. 

For  us,  neither  grass  nor  grain  doth  grow. 

Houseless  the  soldier  is  doomed  to  go, 

A  changcfiil  wanderer  over  the  earth, 

Ne'er  kno^^'inn;  the  warmth  of  a  home- lit  hearth. 

The  city  glances — he  halts  not  there — 

Nor  in  village  meadows,  so  green  and  faur ; 

The  vintage  and  harvest  wreath  are  twined,  , 

He  sees,  but  must  leave  them  far  behind. 
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Then,  tell  me,  what  hath  the  aoldier  left. 

If  he's  once  of  his  aelf-esteem  bereft  ? 

Something  he  to«^  have  his  own  to  c.ill. 

Or  on  slaughter  and  burnings  at  once  he'll  fall. 

God  knows,  'tis  a  wretched  life  to  live ! 

KIKST   (  riRASSIER.  i 

Yet  one  which  I  for  no  other  would  give ; 
Luuk  ye — far  round  in  the  world  I've  been. 
And  all  of  its  different  eenrioe  seen. 
The  Venetian  Republic— the  Kings  of  Spain 
And  Naples  I've  served,  and  served  in  vain. 
Fortmio  still  frowned — and  merchant  and  knight« 
Cralibiiiaii  and  Jesuit,  have  met  my  sight. 
Yet,  of  all  their  jackets,  not  one  have  I  known 
To  please  me  lilce  this  steel  coat  of  my  own. 

FIRST  ARQUEBUSI£R. 

Well — ^that  now  is  what  1  can  scarcely  say. 

PIB8T  CVIBA881BB. 

In  the  world,  a  man  who  would  make  his  way. 
Must  plague  and  b^tir  himself  night  and  day. 
To  honour  and  place,  if  he  choose  the  road. 
He  must  bend  his  biirk  to  the  golden  load. 
And  if  home-delights  should  liis  fancy  please. 
With  children  and  grandchildren  round  his  knees. 
Let  him  follow  an  honest  trade  in  peace. 
I've  no  taste  for  this  kind  of  life-— not  I ! 
Free  will  I  live,  and  as  freely  die. 
No  man's  spoiler  nor  heir  will  I  be — 
But,  throned  on  my  nag,  I  will  smile  to  see 
Hie  coil  of  the  crowd  that  is  under  me. 

PIBST  YAOBB. 

Bravo ! — that's  as  I've  always  done. 

naST  ABQVBBVSIBB. 

In  tmth,  sirs,  it  may  be  far  better  task 

To  trample  thns  over  your  neighboar's  crown. 

FIRST  CITIRASSIER. 

Comrade,  the  times  are  bad  of  late — 
The  sword  and  the  scaled  live  separate. 
But  do  not  then  blame  that  I've  preferr'd. 
Of  the  two  to  lean,  as  I  have,  to  the  swoird. 
For  mercy  in  war  I  will  yield  to  none, 
Tho*  I  never  will  stoop  to  be  dmmmed  npon. 

PIBST  ABQUBBVStlB. 

Who  but  the  soldier  the  blame  should  bear 
Tliat  the  labouring  poor  so  hardly  Hire? 
The  war  with  its  plat^ics,  which  all  liave  blasted. 
Now  sixteen  years  in  the  land  hath  lasted. 

PtBST  CVIBASSIBB. 

Why,  brother,  the  blessed  God  above 

Can't  have  from  ii??  nil  an  eqnnl  love. 

One  prays  for  the  sun,  at  whirh  t'other  will  fret : 

One  is  for  dry  weather — t'other  for  wet. 
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What  you,  now,  regard  as  with  misery  rUe> 
Is  to  me  the  unclouded  sun  of  life. 
If  'tis  at  the  cost  of  the  hwigher  and  hoor, 
I  really  am  sorry  that  they  must  endun ; 

But  how  con  T  help  it  ?    Ilere,  you  must  know, 
Tis  just  like  a  cavalry  charge  'gainst  the  foe  : 
The  steeds  loud  snorting,  and  on  they  go  1 
Whoever  may  lie  in  the  mid  career — 
Be  it  my  brother  or  son  so  dear. 
Should  his  (lying  groan  my  heart  divide. 
Yet  over  his  budy  I  needs  must  ride» 
Nor  pitying  stop  to  drag  him  aside. 

FIRST  TAOBft. 

True— who  ever  asks  how  another  uiu)  bide  ? 

FIRST  CVIRASSIBR. 

Thus,  my  lads,  'tis  my  counsel,  while 

On  the  soldier  dame  Fortune  deigns  to  smile. 

That  we  with  both  hands  her  bounty  clasp, 

For  it  mnvn't  hr  mucli  longer  left  to  our  grasp. 

Peace  will  be  coming  some  over  night. 

And  then  there's  an  end  o(  our  martial  might. 

The  soldier  unhorsed,  and  fresh^mounted  tine  boor. 

Ere  you  can  think  it,  'twill  be  as  before. 

As  yet  we're  together  firm  bound  in  the  land. 

The  hilt  is  yet  fast  in  the  soldier's  hand. 

But  let  *em  divide  us,  and  &uua  we  shall  dud 

Short  commons  is  all  that  remams  behind. 

PtRST  YA9BR. 

No,  no,  by  the  Lord  I  that  won't  do  for  me. 
Come,  come,  lads,  let's  all  now,  as  one,  agree. 

SCCOND  YAOKR. 

Yes,  let  us  resolve  on  what  'tis  to  be. 

FIRST  arqijebijSieu  (/o  the  Sutler-woman,  druwiny  out  km  leather  pur»e.) 
Hostess,  tell  us  how  high  you've  scored.  « 

SUTLER-WOMAN. 

Oh^  'tis  unworthy  a  single  word.  ITktjf  *eiiie. 

TRI7MPBTBR. 

You  do  well,  sirs,  to  take  a  farther  walk. 
Your  company  only  disturbs  our  talk. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIBR. 

Plague  take  the  fellows — they're  brave,  I  know. 

FIRST  YAGER. 

They  hav'n't  a  soul  "hove  a  soapboiler's  thou^ 

SECOND  YAGER. 

We're  now  alone,  so  leach  us  who  can 
How  best  we  may  meet  and  mar  theii  plan. 
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TRUHPBTBR. 

How  I  Why,  let's  teU  *ea  we  will  not  go  I 

FIRST  CUIRASBIER. 

Despising  all  discipline !  no,  my  lads,  no. 
Rather  hu  cotps  let  eadi  of  us  seek. 
And  quietly  then  with  his  comrades  speak* 

That  nvery  soldier  may  clearly  know. 
It  IV (  fo  not  for  his  good  so  far  to  go  ; 
For  niy  Walloons  to  answer  I'm  free. 
Every  man  of  'em  thinks  and  acta  with  me. 

SBftOBAMT. 

The  Terzka  regiments,  both  horse  and  foot 
Will  thus  resolve,  and  will  keep  them  to 't. 

SECOND  CUIRASSIER  (joining  the  Mrat). 
The  Walloons  and  the  Lombards,  one  intent. 

nnsT  YAGfBn. 
Freedom  is  Yagers*  own  element. 

SECOND  YAOER. 

Freedom  must  ever  with  miijlit  entwine— 
I  live  and  will  die  by  Wallenstein. 

FIRST  SHAaPSHOOnn. 

The  Lonainers  go  on  with  the  strongest  tide. 
Where  spirits  are  light  and  OMirage  tried. 

DRAGOON". 

An  Irishman  follows  his  fortune's  star. 

SBOONO  0BAaPSBOOTBB. 

The  l^Toleae  for  their  sovereign  war. 

FIRST  CUIRASSTF.R. 

Then,  comrades,  let  each  of  our  corps  agree 
A  yro  memoria  to  sign — that  we. 
In  spite  of  all  force  or  fravd,  wQl  be 
To  ^e  fortunes  of  Friedland  firmly  bound. 
For  in  him  is  the  soldier's  father  found. 
This  wo  will  hMinhly  present,  when  done. 
To  i'lccoiomini — i  mean  the  eon — 
Who  understands  these  kind  of  affairs. 
And  the  Friedlander's  highest  fovour  shares ; 
Besides,  with  the  Emperor's  self,  they  say. 
He  holds  a  capital  card  to  pUy. 

SBCOXn  YAOBR. 

Well,  tlien,  in  this,  let  us  all  agree. 
That  the  Cohmel  shpJI  oar  spokesman  be ! 

ALL  (going). 
Good !  the  Colonel  shall  onr  spokesnm  be. 

SERGEANT. 

Hold,  .sirs — ^just  toss  off  a  glass  with  me 
To  the  health  of  Ficcolomini. 
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suTLEK-woMAN  {hHng$  a  Jiatk), 

.  This  slmll  not  go  to  the  list  of  scores, 
I  gladly  give  it — success  be  yours ! 

CUIEA.e8lBR. 

The  loldier  sball  iway ! 

BOTH  TAOBR8. 

The  peasant  shali  pay ! 

DRAGOONS  and  SHOOTtllS. 

Hie  army  ehali  flourishing  stand ! 

TBUMPBTBR  diuf  SBROKAKT. 

And  the  Friedlander  keep  the  commaud ! 

SBCOITD  CVtEASSISE  (SMjTS). 

Arouse  ye,  my  tomradc.>,  to  horse  !  to  horse  I 
To  the  field  and  to  freedom  we  guide  \ 

For  there  a  man  feels  the  pride  of  his  force. 

And  there  is  the  heart  of  him  tried. 
No  help  to  him  there  by  ancjther  i-;  shewn. 
He  btands  for  himself  and  himself  alone. 

[TV  SokUera  from  the  back  ground  have  come/orwmrd  imrm§  tkt 
tinging     this  wrwe,  oMdfwm  the  chonu. 

CAorat. 

No  help  to  him  there  by  another  is  shewn. 
He  stands  for  himself  and  himself  alone. 

DRAOOON. 

Now  freedom  hath  fled  from  the  world,  we  find 

Hut  lords  and  their  bondsmen  vile  : 
And  nothing  holds  sway  in  the  breast  of  mankmd 

Save  falsehood  and  cowardly  guile. 
Who  looks  in  death's  face  with  a  fearless  brow* 
The  soldier,  alone,  is  the  Ireeman  now. 

Ckona, 

Who  looks  in  death's  face  with  a  fearless  hrow. 
The  soldier,  alone,  is  the  freeman  now. 

FIRST  YAGER. 

With  the  troubles  of  life  he  ne'er  bothers  his  pate. 
And  feels  neither  fear  nor  ?orrniv  ; 

But  boldly  rides  onward  to  meet  with  his  late- 
He  may  meet  it  to-day,  or  to-morrow  ! 

And,  if  to*morrow  'twill  come,  then,  I  say. 

Drain  we  the  enp  of  life's  joy  to-day  I 

And,  if  to-morrow  'twill  come,  then,  I  say. 
Drain  we  the  cop  of  life's  joy  to-day  I 

[The  gUmet  art  here  refilled,  and  nli  drink. 
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SERGEANT. 

*Tis  from  heaven  his  jovial  lot  has  birth; 

Nor  needs  he  to  strive  or  toiL 
The  peasant  may  grope  in  the  bowets  of  earth. 

And  for  treasure  may  greedily  muil : 
He  digs  and  he  delves  through  life  for  the  pelf. 
And  digs  till  he  grabi  oat  a  grave  for  himself. 

He  digs  and  he  delves  thruugb.  life  for  the  pelf. 
And  digatiU  be  grabs  oat  a  grave  Ibr  bimself. 

naST  TAOBE. 

Hie  rider  and  lightning  steed«^  pair 

Of  terrible  guests,  I  ween  ! 
FVom  the  britlnl  hall  as  the  torches  glare* 

Unhidden  they  join  the  scene  : 
iNor  gold,  nor  wooing,  his  j>assion  prove  ; 
By  storm  he  carries  the  pnze  of  love ! 

Chorus. 

Nor  gold,  nor  -wnning,  his  passion  prove; 
By  storm  he  carrier  the  prize  of  love  1 

SECOND  CUIRASSIER. 

Why  mourns  the  wench  with  so  sorrowful  face  I 

Away,  girl,  the  soldier  must  go  I 
No  spot  on  the  earth  is  his  resting-place ; 

And  your  irm>  love  he  never  can  know. 
Still  onvvard  driven  by  fate's  rude  wind, 
He  nowhere  may  leave  his  peace  behind. 

Chorui, 

StiU  onward  driven  by  fate's  rude  wind. 
He  nowhere  may  leave  his  peaee  behind. 

nasT  TAsna. 

( He  iake§  lAe  two  wmt  tQkimbvihe  Aoacf-^  oOerf  d!s  tU  mme^ 

and  form  a  hrff€9mieirde,) 

Then  rouse  ye,  my  comrades — to  horse !  to  horse! 
In  battle  ihB  breast  dotii  swell ! 
.  Youth  boils— the  life-cup  foams  in  its  force^ 

Up  !  ere  time  can  the  dew  fli^pcl  ! 
And  deep  be  the  stake,  as  the  prize  is  high — 
Who  life  would  win^  he  must  dare  to  die  1 

Cftoms. 

And  deep  be  the  stake,  as  the  prize  is  high— 
yiho  life  wooUl  win«  he  most  dare  to  die ! 

{The  Curtain  JalU  before  tke  Chorus  hasjimsked. 
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ON  THfi  PUNISHMENT  Ot  DSATU. 


This  subject  has  become  one  of 
panmoniit  interest  in  France.  1%ere, 

indeed,  the  double  question  arises, 
as  to  wlicrhrr  this  punishment  be 
right  or  wrong,  and  also,  (whichever 
it  may  be,)  whether  the  law  inflicting 
it  atiould  at  tliis  moment  be  snddenly 
repealed.    In  regard  to  the  evrniual 
abolition  of  the  law,  but  little,  if 
any,  doubt  is  entertained  as  to  its 
propriety,  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  given  the  subject  their  best  con> 
aiderBtion.  But,  whether  this  ahoidd 
take  place  nor— that  is  to  say, 
whether  the  law,    however  good, 
bliould  i)e  forced  suddenly  upon  the 
neople  of  France,  to  suit  a  paiticn- 
lar  case,  requires  much  and  deep 
deliberation.   '  Troth  should  not  he 
spoken  at  all  times/   Thi"  maxrra, 
which  some  later  writers  have  at- 
tempted to  explode,  is  one  which 
should  not  be  neglected.   It  may  be 
dangerous — ^not  merely  to  the  peraoii 
speaking,  but  even  to  the  catisp  of 
Truth— 1\. at  trutli  should  be  prema- 
turely s}K)ken.    There  is  a  time  for 
all  things :  and,  even  troth  Hielf,  if 
thrust  upon  prejudiced  and  unwilUng 
cars,  may  not  be  heard.  Although 
in  the       it  will  be  sure  to  make  its 
wav,  its  good  effects  will  be  neces- 
sarily delayed;  and  this  in  itself 
is  an  evil.    The  wise  kgislalor 
(like  the  skilful  miner)  will  not  at- 
tempt to  batter  down  a  mountain  of 

Ercjudicc  :  he  will  exert  his  science : 
e  wiU  sap  and  undermine  it.  The 
story  of  '  the  traveller  between  the 
wind  and  the  sun'  is  a  valuable  fable. 
It  should  never  be  4ost  sight  of  by 
those  who  have  to  deal  with  the 
buperstitions  and  passions  of  men. 

In  regard  to  the  punishment  of 
Death  itself,  the  following  paper  will 
speak  more  efficiently  than  the  writer 
of  these  lew  prefatory  lines  can  pre- 
tend to  do.  It  forms  part  of  an 
essay  which  was  written,  a  few 
years  ago,  by  the  late  Mr.  HazUtt, 
at  the  request  of  a  Society  then  ex- 
isting in  London,  fnr  obtaining  a  re- 
peal of  this  formidable  law,  and 
seems  to  contain  pretty  well  the 
sum  of  what  might  be  brought 
forward  against  the  punishment  by  a 
philosophical  rcasoner."— It  has  never 
yet  been  published. 
After  reviewing  the  oplnioDS  of 


Beccaria,  Pastoret,  Pinel,  and  some 
¥Vench  and  Amo^can  Miitcfs,  tte 
essay  proceeds  in  the  following 

words : — 

"  The  view  which  ha?  been  taken 
of  the  subject  by  Beccaria  and  other 
modem  writers  appears  to  be  cno- 
nma  or  defective  in  some  of  the 
most  important  circaraatmoea  rdat- 
ing  to  this  (jnostion. 

"  First  object  ton.  It  is  assumed  at 
a  general  maxim,  that  '  i\  is  not  ^ 
intensity  of  punishment,  hut  Ha  du- 
ration, which  makes  tibe  greatest  hn- 
pression  on  the  hiimnn  mind.* 

"This  maxim  will  be  found  to  be  in 
direct  opposition  to  all  experience, 
and  to  every  principle  of  human 
nature.    It  supposes  that  a  number 
of  impressions,  feeble  in  theraseKe*, 
and  dissipated  over  a  long  interval  of 
time,  produce  a  stronger  effect  upon 
iStiA  mind,  than  a  single  object,  how- 
era*  powerful  and  striking,  presented 
to  it  at  once-  t}int  \i,  that  ll  pn-^'^i'^'ns 
are  excited  more  >ivren«on  th;in  liiin- 
gination,  by  the  real,  than  by  the  ap- 
parent quantity  of  good  or  evil.  Tnis 
principle  is  indeed,  in  general,  de- 
nied by  Mr.  Bcntham,  but  admit- 
ted by  him,  as  far  as  relates  *n  the 
induence  of  the  fear  of  death  oa 
malefactors.    If  it  be  true  with  re- 
speet  to  them  in  partiealar,  (which 
there  is  reason  to  doubt,)  it  is 
not  because  the  fear  of  a  continued 
punidhmeut  induences  them  more 
than  the  fear  of  an  intense  one,  but 
because  death  ia  to  them  not  an  !»> 
tense  punbhment. 

'*  Again  it  has  been   said,  that 
*  crimes   are  more  effect  nail  y  ]ne- 
vented  by  the  certainty  Lhau  by  the 
severity  of  the  punishment.'  Now  I 
cannot  think  that  this  is  ci&er  self- 
evident,  or  true  universally  and  in  the 
abstract.    It  is  not  true  of  human 
nature  in  general,  and  it  is  still  less 
so  as  applied  to  the  more  lawless  and 
abandoned  classes  of  the  community.  - 
It  i3  evident  from  tlie  vcn-  character 
of  such  persons,  tliat  if  they  are  not 
to  be  acted  upon  by  violent  motives, 
by  what  appeals  strongly  to  their 
hnagination  and  their  passions ;  they 
cannot  be  acted  upon  at  all,  they  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  nil  moral  diyri- 
plinc.    The  dull,  sober  ccrtaintie-?.  of 
common  life,  and  the  real  conse- 
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quences  of  tbiogs  wheft  set  in  com- 
pctitioii  with  any  favourite  inclina- 
tion, or  vidoas  indulgence,  they  al- 
together de^ipifte.  It  is  ouly  when 
tbe  csrtunty  of  pmitslmieiit  ie  im* 
mediate,  olmovs,  and  connected  with 
circTinistanrp;^,  wliich  strikr  upon  the 
iwagiuation,  that  it  operates  effectu- 
ally in  the  prevention  of  cniue«.  This 
pnndple  is  howew  true,  as  it  has 
been  sometimes  applied  to  cases  where 
the  law  has  become  a  dead  letter. 
H'  ken  a  modo'nfo  pvmshmrnit  is  strirt- 
ly  and  vitforomitf  enforced,  and  a  severe 
pumMknumi  if  at  gemtallf  mid  tjf9i9- 
maticall}/  evaded,  the  ntmd  wili,  wm- 
doubtedljf,  be  more  qffected  by  what  it 
considers  as  a  aerious  reality,  than  hy 
wohat  it  will  regard  as  an  idle  threat. 
So  far  the  principle  is  tme  in  its  ap- 
plication,  but  no  futher. 

"KralsMsAa.  It  is  not  the  real,  but 
the  apparent  spverity  of  the  punish- 
ment which  most  etlcctually  dett-rs 
from  the  commissiou  of  crimes.  For 
this  reason,  an  intense  pnnishment 
will  have  more  elfect  than  a  conti- 
nued one,  because  more  easily  appre- 
hended. Neither  is  the  certainty  of 
punishment  to  be  depended  on,  ex- 
cept when  it  b  apparent.  li  tt  mo^ 
the  calculation  of  eomtpirnrps,  hti 
their  involuntnry  and  irreMtihle  im- 
pression on  the  mind  that  prmhices  ac- 
tion. The  law9  to  prevent  ciHmes  mmt 
upj,€al  to  tktpamtm  (jf  men,  and  not 
$9  their  rmtom :  fbr  crimtt  proceed 
J^rem  paeeiom,  and  not  from  reason.  If 
mpn  i»^(Te  (jovemed  bjf  rtofsn,  laeie 
would  be  tumecessary. 

"  Second  olg'ectwn.  It  seems  to  be 
taken  for  granted  by  speeolative 
writers,  (at  least  the  contrary  is  not 
stated  with  ??iifficient  distinctness) 
that  punishment  cjpe rates  by  terror 
oione,  or  by  the  fear  which  each  in- 
diTidoal  has  of  the  oonsaqnencet  to 
himself. 

"It  is  indeed  a  prevailing  maxim  of 
pliilosophy,  that  self-interest  is  the 
aoie  apring  of  action,  and  it  ha^i  thus 
probably  been  inferred,  that  the  Itear 
of  punishment  could  only  operate  on 
this  principle  of  cool,  calculating 
self-interest.  But  it  is  quite  crrt;un 
that  sympathy  with  others,  whatever 
may  be  its  origin,  is,  practically 
speaking,  an  independent  and  pow- 
ennl  principle  of  action.  The  opt- 
nions  and  feelings  of  others*  do  ac- 
tually and  constantly  intkitncc  our 
conciuct,  lA  opposition  tx>  our  fitrong- 


eet  interests  and  inclinations.  Umt 

puniehraeirt,tiierefore,  will  not  he  the 
most  dreaded,  nor,  consequently,  the 
most  effectual,  which  is  the  greate;st 
to  the  individoal,  unless  it  is  at  the 
same  time  tihou^t  so  by  olhers,  and 
expres'?p'=  the  greatest  Greneml  disap- 
probation of  the  crime.  Thus,  though 
a  malefactor,  consulting  only  his  own 
ineliaations  or  fadings,  might  prefer 
death  to  perpetuiJ  imprisonment  and 
liard  labour,  yet  he  may  regard  it  as 
the  worst  of  ptmishmcnts,  in  as  far 
as  it  demuQstrutes  the  greatest  ab- 
horrence and  indignation  in  iht  com* 
inanity  against  the  crime. 

"  Second  maxim.  Punishment  ope- 
rates by  sympathy,  well  ashy  ter- 
ror. Penal  laws  have  a  tendency 
to  repress  crimes  not  more  by  exciting 
a  dread  of  the  conseqnsnoes,  fStmn 
by  marking  the  strong  sense  enter- 
tained by  others  of  their  enormity« 
nnd  the  detestation  bv  which  thev 
are  held  by  mankind  in  generaJ.  i  he 
most  severe  laws  will  always  bo  the 
most  effectual,  as  long  as  they  are 
expressions  of  the  public  sentiment ; 
but  they  will  become  ineffectual,  in 
proportion  as  this  sentiment  is  want- 
inp^.  The  disproportion  between  tte 
crime  and  the  punishment  in  the 
public  opinion,  will  then  counteract 
tlic  dread  of  the  severity  of  the  Inw. 
Setting  this  feeling  aside,  the  most 
sertre  laws  will  be  the  most  rffec- 
tuaL  The  argument  drawn  from  the 
inefficacy  of  severe  punishments, 
when  inflicted  on  trifling  or  common 
offences,  does  not  prove  that  they 
most  be  ineffectual,  w^en  applied  to 
pmt  crimes,  which  roose  the  pubKe 
indignation  and  justify  the  severity. 

"  Third  nhjvrfion.  It  is  farther  im- 
plied in  the  torcgoiiirr  statements, 
that  the  only  object  of  punishment 
is  to  prevent  aefeaal  crimes,  or  that 
those  laws  are  the  best,  which  moat 
effectually  answer  tins  cad  1^  dttef- 
ring  criminals. 

'*This  I  also  conceive  to  be  a  narrow 
and  imperfect  tIcv  of  Oe  qvettkm* 
which  reepects  not  merely  the  mo» 
tivcs  and  conduct  of  criminals,  but 
the  motives  and  sentiments  of  the 
community  at  large,  it  is  of  the  hrst 
importance  that  the  ill  disposed 
should  be  coerced^  bnt  tt  is  also  of 
importam»  that  they  should  be  co- 
erced in  such  a  manner,  and  by  such 
means,  as  it  is  most  consistent  v.'ith 
the  public  morals  to  employ.   In  de- 
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firnding .  tlie  state,  we  we  not  to 

forget  thiat  the  state  ongM  to  be  worth 

defending.  As  the  sentiments  of  so- 
ciety have  a  powerful  ertVct  in  en- 
forciug  the  iuws,  so  the  iaw3  re-act 
powerfuUy  oa  tbe  sentiniente  of  so- 
ciety. This  is  evident  with  respect 
to  barbarous  punishments.  The  evil 
of  a  law  operating  in  this  wnv  on  man- 
ners, by  huiding  out  an  example  of 
cruelty  and  injustice,  however  effec- 
tual it  might  be  found,  is  not  denied, 
la  like  manner,  a  law  falling  short  of 
or  disappointing  the  just  indigna- 
tion and  moral  sense  of  the  com- 
munity, is,  fur  the  same  reason, 
ftnlty  as  one  that  exceeds  and  ont- 
ivges  it.  One  end  of  punishment, 
therefore,  is  to  sati;jrv  this  natural 
sens^e  of  jusiicc  in  pul^lic  mind, 
and  to  streiigtlien  the  opinion  of  the 
commimity  by  its  act.  As  the  arm 
of  juhtice  ought  not  to  be  mocked 
and  baffled  by  the  impunity  of  of- 
fences, so  neither  ou^jht  it  to  be  un- 
nerved by  tliwartiug  ajid  prevaricat- 
ing with  the  common  sentiments  of 
mankindt  or  by  substitoting  .remote, 
indirect,  and  artificial  pooishments 
for  obvious  and  direct  ones.  I  call 
a  punishincnt  natural  when  it  is  dic- 
tated by  the  j^afmion  excited  against 
tfaeccime.  A  punishment  will  there- 
fore be  the  most  beo^dal  when  it 
arises  out  of,  and  co-operates  with 
that  strons?  sonsc  cf  r'tL-'ht  or  wrong, 
that  hrm  and  iicaitiiy  toue  of  public 
sentiment,  which  is  the  best  preser- 
▼ative  against  crime. 

"  lUtistrutiwi.  'i'husevcn  if  it  were 
she\vi^  tliat  [)erpetu:i1  imprisonment 
and  hard  labour  would  be  equally 
effectual  in  deterring  malefactors 
from  the  commission  of  murder, 
it  would  by  no  means  necessarily 
follow,  that  thin  mode  of  punish- 
ment would  be  preferable  to  capi- 
tal punishment,  unless  it  could  at 
the  same  time  be  made  to  appear 
that  it  would  equally  enforce  the 
principle  t^f  the  connexion  hvtween 
the  crime  and  the  punislimcut,  or  the 
rule  of  natural  justice,  by  which  he 
who  shews  himself  indifferent  to  the 
life  of  another,  forfeits  his  own. 
There  is  a  natural  and  honje-felt 
connexion  lietween  the  hardened  ob- 
duracy which  has  shewn  itself  in- 
sensible to  the  cries  of  another  for 
mercy  and  the  immediate  burst  of  in- 
dignation which  dooms  the  criminal 
%9  feel  that  he  has  no  claims  ou  the 


pity  of  others:  but  tiienf  is  no  eon* 
nexion,  because  there  is  no  ascertain- 
able proportion,  in  the  mind  either 
of  the  criminal  or  the  public,  be- 
tween the  original  ciime,  and  the 
additional  half-hour  in  the  da^'  afler 
the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  which  the 
malefactor  is  condemned  to  labour, 
or  the  hish  of  the  v>/hip  which  urires 
him  to  complete  his  heavy  ta--k. 
That  reasoning  which  £>tops  the  tor- 
rent ctf  public  indignation,  and  di- 
verts it  from  its  object  only  to  dole 
it  out  to  its  mi?;erabIo  victim,  drop 
by  drop  and  day  by  day,  tlir(jug^h  a 
long  protracted  series  of  time  with 
systematic,  deliberate^  unrelentiDg 
severity,  is  in  fact  neither  wi^e  nor 
liumane.  Punishments  t)f  this  kind 
may  be  so  ct)utrived  as  to  iutimidate 
the  worst  part  of  mankind,  but  they 
will  also  he  the  aversion  of  the  best, 
and  will  confound  aod  warp  the 
plain  distinctions  between  tight  and 
wrong. 

"  Third  maxim.  The  end  of  punish- 
ment is  not  only  to  prevent  actual 
crimes,  but  to  form  a  standard  of 
public  opinion,  and  to  confirm  and 
sanction  the  moral  sentiment*  of  the 
community.  The  mode  and  degree 
of  the  puuishmcnt  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  determined  with  a  view  to  this 
object,  as  well  as  with  a  view  to  the 
regulation  of  the  police. 

"  Fourth  f  f'J'  i'/ion.  The  theory 
here  alluded  tu,  is  farther  objcctioa- 
able,  in  this,  that  it  makes  familis- 
rity  with  Uie  punishment  essential  to 
its  efficacy,  antl  therefore  recom- 
mends those  punishments,  tbe  e\. 
ample  of  which  is  the  most  lasting, 
and,  as  it  were,  constantly  before  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  as  the  most  salu- 
tary. On  the  contrary,  those  pu- 
nishments are  the  best  ^v  )iich  require 
the  least  previous  familiarity  with 
objects  of  guilt  and  misery  to  make 
them  formidable,  which  come  least 
into  contact  wiUi  die  mind,  whidi 
tell  at  a  distance,  the  bare  mention 
of  which  start  -  ihc  ear,  which  ope- 
rate by  an  imaginary  instead  of  an 
habitoal  dread,  and  whidi  produce 
their  effect  once  for  all,  without 
destroying  the  erect ness  and  elasti- 
city of  social  feeling  by  the  constant 
spectacle  of  tlie  degradation  of  tbe 
species.  No  one  would  wish  to  haw 
a  gibbet  placed  before  his  door,  to 
deter  his  neighbours  from  robbiBg 
him*  ihinishmeats  which  re^uiic  ie>^ 
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•peated  ocular  inspection  of  the  evils 
which  they  occasion,  cannot  an'^wer 
their  end  in  deterring  individual:^, 
withoat  haying  first  operated  as  a 
penance  oil  society.  They  are  a  pub- 
lic benefit  only  so  far  as  thrv  are  a 
public  niii'^ance.  Laws  frainod  en- 
tirely on  tliid  principle,  would  con- 
'vert'tbe  world  into  a  large  prison, 
«iid  divide  mankind  into  twoclasses^ 
•felons  and  tlieir  kcopci  s  ! 

**  Moj'iiit  fourth.  'i"ho?c  punish- 
roents  arc  tite  host  which  produce 
the  strongest  Qi)})reheDsion,  with  Uie 
least  actual  suft'cring  or  contempla- 
tion of  evil.  Such  is  in  general  the 
effect  of  those  punishments  vvlikh 
appeal  to  the  imagination,  rather 
than  to  our  physical  experience; 
-which  are  immediately  connected 
witii  8  principle  of  honour,  with  the 
passions  in  freneral,  with  natural  an- 
tipathie^i,  the  tear  of  pain,  the  fear  of 
death,  6cc.  These  pun ibhmeuts  are,  in 
Mr.  Beniham's  phrase,  the  most  eco- 
nomical ;  they  do  their  work  with 
the  Ira-^t  expense  of  indiviilual  suffer- 
ing, or  abuse  of  public  b«yinpathy.  Pri- 
vate punishments  are,  so  far,  prefer- 
able to  public  ones. 

Gmmd  inference.  There  onght 
to  be  a  gradation  of  punishments  pro- 
portioned to  the  offence,  and  adapted 
to  the  state  of  society. 

In  order  to  strike  the  imagination 
and  excite  terror,  severe  pnnishments 
ought  not  to  be  common,* 

"  To  be  effectna?,  from  the  sympathy 
of  mankind  in  the  justice  of  the  sen- 
tence, the  highest  punishments  ought 
not  to  be  assigned  to  the  lovrest  or 
to  very  diflerent  degrees  of  guilt, 
llie  absence  of  the  sanction  of  public 
opinion  not  only  deadens  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  but  by  giving  confi- 
danca  to  the  offender,  produces  that 
sort  of  resistance  to  it,  which  is  al- 
ways made  to  oppression.  The  ig- 
nominy at'arlu'd  to  tiu-  .sentence  of 
the  law,  is  ihua  converled  ii)tn  pity. 
If  the  law  {&  enacted  but  uot  tuiorccd, 
this  mast  either  be  to  such  a  degree, 
as  to  take  away  the  terror  of  the  law, 
or  if  the  terror  still  remains,  it  will 
be  a  terror  of  injustice,  wliieh  will 
necessarily  impair  the  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  in  the  community.  But 
if  the  law  is  regularly  earned  into 
•iccutioD^  the  effect  will  be  still 


worse.  In  general,  all  law«  arc  bad 
which  are  not  seconded  by  ihc  man- 
ners of  the  people,  and  laws  are  not 
in  conformity  with  the  nannera  of 
the  people  when  they  are  not  ex- 
ecuted. ITiia  is  the  case  at  present 
with  a  great  proportion  of  tl»e  En- 
glish laws.  Is  it  to  be  wuuucied 
at  that  it  should  be  so?  Manners 
have  changed,  and  will  always  change 
insensibly,  and  irresistibly,  from  the 
force  of  circumstances.  Ihe  laws, 
as  things  of  {lositivc  institution,  re- 
main the  same.  So  that  without  a 
constant,  gradual  assimilation,  of  the 
laws  to  ^  manners,  the  manners  will, 
in  time,  necessarily  become  at  variance 
with  the  laws,  anil  will  render  them 
odiouti,  mtlicctual,  and  mischievous — 
a  dog>  instead  of  a  iurdicnuMe  .to  the 
whe^  of  jnatioe.'* 


Siiue  the  above  came  before  us 
in  proof,  a  little  book  (published  by 
Pickering),  has  been  put  into  our 
hands.  It  is  entitled,  "  Thoughts  on 
the  i'linishment  of  Death  for  For- 
gery ;  by  Basil  Montagu,  Esq."— 
We  are  desiroua  to  iatroduoe  this 
book  to  the  reader,  for  two  xeasoiw : 
first,  because  it  comprehends  a  scries 
of  philosophical  axioms,  relative  to 
punishment  in  general,  whicli  appear 
to  be  the  result  of  much  labour  and 
research,  and  which  are,  for  the  moet 
part,  demonstrated  by  fiicta  and  aaee- 
dotes  which  form  a  running  com- 
mentary upon  the  theorems  winch 
the  book  coutuius  ^  and,  bucundiy, 
because  Mr.  Montagu,  like  Mr, 
Clarkson,  has  devoted<^f  not  the 
wholt — at  least  considerable  portions 
of  a  long  life,  towards  obtaining  the 
abolition  of  a  too  sanguinary  law. 
It  is  within  our  knowledge  tmit  the 
most  conspicuous  c^iampions  in  this 
cause,  have  been  indebted  materially 
to  Mr.  Montatm,  for  mnltitndes  of 
facts  and  authorities,  r)n  whieh  they 
not  only  formed  their  own  opinions, 
but  produced  conviction  in  tl^  minds 
of  others.  Those  gentlemi  n  have  iiio 
died  jiistlv  rawed,  as  well  at*  »;btain- 
(  (f  renown  for  tlieir  hnmanc  and  per- 
severing endeavours  to  rescind  the 
abominable  enactments  which  have 
extinguished  so  many  lives,  for  a 
crime  of  secondary  quality,  (how- 


*  '  Ifi  Sfotland,  at  aji  execution,  a!l  apprjir  melnnr^toly.  nuuiy  thcd  tears,  end 
some  faiiu  away.    But  executionti  diere  are  very  rare.' — /iwr^'/i."  • 
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ever  important  in  ita  effects) ;  btt 
•wv  think  Hiat  teawa  inrholMiftr 
tkiitf  or  Ibrtf  years  laboured  agtiait 

power  anfl  prpjiidicp  in  the  same 
good  cause,  aud  iiah  been  content  to 
let  the  faiue  of  the  victoi-y  rest  on 
whouMCfcr  it  iMy»  ii  ilio  tntitlMi 
to  his  meed  of  honour. 

Mr.  Montagu's  first  act  (see  Intro- 
duction, p.  ii.")  was,  to  intercede  for 
the  lives  of  two  men  who  were  sen- 
tMM»d  to  die  at  HnntittgdoD.  He 
obtained  %  alMirt  rapriore  for  Hiem,  by 
the  most  strenuous  and  unremitting 
exertions.  One  of  the  convicts,  (a 
man,  with  a  wife  and  eight  children !) 
dung  rooad  him^  and  cried  out,  in 
Us  gmtitBde,  "  OA,  fhitawnthna 
loruf  time  to  livs  /**  and  Ibe  'wivea  of 
both,  when  the  reprieve  was  commu- 
nicated to  them,  by  a  lady,  about 
the  time  appointed  for  the  execution, 
were  foond  in  their  cottages,  (whidi 
were  shut  up,)  praying  tefh^  boa* 
bands,  wliom  they  supposed  were 
then  sufi'ering  the  extremity  of  the 
law.  T/wire  men  toere  saved ; — but 
diey  were  faaDished.  It  were  aaiely 
woitik  while,  (considering  it  merdy 
as  a  speculation  for  one's  own  com- 
fort), to  turn  philanthropist  for  a 
time.  One  or  two  such  facts  as 
tbese  woald,  we  arc  of  opinion,  ope- 
nte  more  fcvoonbly  upon  a  man'k 
■hirabers,  than  the  most  lulling  opi- 
ate, or  the  softest  pillow.  Thirty 
years  have  elapsed  since  that  event  ; 
during  which  time  Mr.  Moiitagu 
has  been  eierting  himself,  quietly 
but  effectively,  in  preparing  the  way 
for  more  humane  laws.  The  impres- 
sion of  tlie  poor  convict-  wliom  he 
saved,  has  never  ceased  to  stimulate 
bim.  We  aleobope  that  it  has  never 
ceased  to  afford  bim  gratification. 
But  of  that  tbein  can  be  little  donbt 

There  has  not,"  he  gayt,    been  an 

execution  during  the  last  thirry  rears, 
without  my  remembering  iha  two  men  at 
Huntingdon.  Daring  (hit*  period  I  have 
never  mnitted  an  opportunity  to  a.ssist,  to 
the  extent  of  my  ability,  in  diii\iMng 
knowledge  upon  priions  and  upon  puiush- 
mest;  and  I  please  myself  nidi  thinking 
tlmt  my  exertions  havo  not  bna  wholly 
fruitless.  In  my  sixtieth  year,  F,  fur  the 
last  time,  take  up  my  pen,  with  the  liope 
that  eitlwr  in  the  dedfaie  of  my  life,  or 
when  I  shall  be  dead,  I  may  induce  some 
of  my  mnntn-nicn,  my  kind  and  iiitcJH- 
gent  countryuieii,  to  meditate  upon  this 
important,  heart-mnding  ftt1(|eet— jm- 


We  tru»t  tliat  tius  burthen  of  d(ity« 
time  tonelungly  beqntnlhed  to  n  Hi- 
tare  age,  will  neitiwr  be  eoat  aside 

Dor  forgotten. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  our 
author  is  not  dogmatical  upon  the 
subject  of  lus  own  theoiy.  He  prtm 
OS  a  variety  of  facts,  and  shews  as 
that  the  result  of  extreme  severity  has 
not  been  good ;  and  then  he  asks  us, 
if  it  may  not  be  as  well  to  try  an 
opposite  coarse.  Ttee  is  surehr 
something  reasonable  in  this$  ana 
there  appears  to  us  to  be  something 
also  amounting;  to  the  gclf-evulent 
\u  many  of  the  principles  which  he 
lays  down  for  our  consideration.  To 
oppose  these,  argnmcnts  of  eqnal 
weight,  and  circumstances  equal  at 
least  in  numWr  and  authenticity, 
ought  to  l>e  proilitced,  before  any  mmx 
can  safelj  decide  against  a  repeal  of 
onr  criminal  kw.  Then  may  (as  in 
the  case  of  wilfol  murder,  Iul)  be  in- 
stances,  where  a  terrible  example  is 
Dccessary  to  fix  the  waveririg  actions 
of  men — where  blood  is  neceft»ary  to 
cemei^  tbe  etractnre  of  society ;  'h«t 
for  any  crime  short  of  the  destruction 
of  life,  or  the  most  serious  viij'.(  nrf? 
or  danger  to  the  person;  th?  }HiQ- 
ishnient  of  death  seeins  sureiy  loo 
great  a  penalty.  '  Shod  fur  ftoirf/ 
perhaps^— bnt  not  blood  for  wsaiy/ 
unless  circumstances  of  violence  at- 
tend robbery,  or  personal  dan^rer 
ensue  after  (or  is  intended  at  the 
time  oO  the  commission  the  crisie. 
We  have  hitherto  pinned  onr  fttitk 
upon  antique  ordinances*  in  this  par- 
ticular ;  but  it  may  be  wise  to  re- 
view them,  equally  v.  itli  other  of  *iur 
old  le^ibiative  euuctiueula  and  legal 
fictions*  whkb  the  good  sense  of  ttn 
present  age  is  about  to  abolish.  Hm 
iritolcrabk-  absurdltie.^  c-f  fines  and 
recoveries,  the  shifts  and  evasions 
which  lawyers  are  compelled  to  liave 
recourse  to  nnder  thn  statute  of  nsn^ 
will  be  langbed  at  and  disbeUevad 
by  our  posterity  a  couple  of  centuries 
hrnce.  Let  us  hoj>p  that  the  same 
sickle  which  cuts  down  the  follies  of 
the  civil,  will  not  spare  the  eicre* 
scenoes  of  the  criminal  law.  At  all 
erentst  the  .subject  is  one  that  de* 
mands  careful  and  humane  drlilxTa- 
tion ;  and  wo  iiust  that  the  thought 
of  amendincut  will  not  be  alMuiduued, 
nntil  it  be  proved  that  amendment  is 
impracticable  or  unnecessary. 

•*  1  am  awaret"  iay«  Mr.  llsnni^ 
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^  Ait  tiM  yoiushineni  of  dMth  may,  pof- 
«Bily»  be  pxoper  in  many  cM  where  it 

appears  to  me  to  be  iujiiriotis :  but,  assum- 
ing it  to  be  right  that  a  fellow-creature  who 
hM  HMd  and  strayed,  although  his  crime 
kMHOt  been  attended  with  any  cruelty, 
shoiiH,  in  the  possession  of  lus  facultiea 
and  itis  streogUa,  in  the  bloom  of  youth* 
«r  the  perftdion  of  manhood,  hi  the  Ml 
career  of  unrepented  crime,  m  in  4sap 
contrition,  be  conaij^-nrrt  to  the  grave,  ought 
we  not  ui  these  eoJighteucd  timeii  to  know 
lAe  fWMMW  upon  whidi  the  heccs&ity  is 
founded  ?— ought  we  not  to  ask  ourselves, 
why  the  offender  is  put  to  death  I  Is  it 
to  prevent  his  repeating  the  crime,  or  to 
dettr  others t  or,  ought  we,  wifluntt  any 
noiitationt  to  surrender  onridves  to  opin- 
ions formed  in  di>tant  ajre?,  when  laws 
were  made  without  any  consideration  of 
the  proportions  httiveen  crime  and  p«dili- 
ment ;  with  sudi  capricious  disthKnons  of 
guilt,  and  such  confusion  of  remissness  and 
severity,  as  to  mark  tiie  impossibility  of 
their  liaving  been  produced  by  public  wis- 
dom sincerely  and  cihnly  stuMOUS  of  pub* 
lie  happiness." 

All  that  our  author  thus  asks,  is 
that  the  English  people, — who  have 
already  extricati^d  thtMiibclves  from 
some  of  Ao  barbaiovs  prejudices  of 
their  foreAkthero— who  h«ve  already 
declared  witchcraft  to  be  no  criiiie(!) 
and  whn  have  fxt!nTiii«hed  some  of 
the  monstrosities  ot  the  leudal  tenure, 
will  look  011^  more  at  the  ancient 
laws,  and  see  if  some  amendment  be 
not  tft^  wanting.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  nddress  to  the.  good  sense 
and  humanity  of  Englishmen,  will 
be  listened  tc— even  by  the  digxii- 
taries  of  the  law. 

It  appears  to  be  a  little  stngahtf, 
at  frrst  sight,  that  the  judgts aboQld  be 
(as  they  have  been)  the  persons  most 
adverse  to  the  anu  iMimentof  the  law 
which  we  are  now  udvertiiig  to.  But 
file  truth  is,  as  Lord  Tenterden  says, 
that  "  those  who  are  bred  to  tibe  law 
are  rendort  cl  dull  by  habit  to  many 
of  its  detects."  Thoy  cannot,  unless 
they  divest  themselves  of  all  proju- 
diees  and  old  habits,  and  look  upon 
the  snbject  as  on  a  thing  thatt  is 
new  to  them,  be  admitted  to  be 
clear- siL'b tod  judges  on  this  occasion. 
And  wliu  h  (if  them  ran  do  this  r  It 
seems  staicciy  possible  that  a  judge 
should  go  on,  trying  and  condemning 
men  for  a  series  of  years,  upon  sta- 
tutes, the  init|uity  and  cruelty  of 
which  arc  for  ever  present  to  his 
mind.  A  humane  judge  would  be 
inclined  to  reject  so  frightful  an  of- 


;6oe,  if  custom  had  not  scared  his 
vision,  and  prevented  lus  beholding 
the  criminal  law  in  its  appalUng 
truth. — But  what  say  the  persons 
principally  concerned,  as  to  the  abo- 
lition uf  this  law  ?    What  say  the 
bankers  and  merchants,  and  oth^ 
inteiligsnt  moabsrs  of  the  comma- 
aity,  who  are  Hie  mtffttwn  by  for- 
gery?     Thpy  are  the  persons  who 
have  a  riL'^ht  to  be  heard:  for  their 
intcresU*  aie  at  stake,  their  experi- 
ence is  great,  and  their  general  Ui- 
tellect  and  station  in  society  entitle 
them  to  speak.    The  answer  to  the 
above  query  may  be  found  in  p  17^ 
of  Mr.  Montagu's  book,  which  \a 
now  before  us.    By  that  it  appears 
that  TwQ  kmdred  tmd  fwmim^fii^ 
and  towns  (including  among  the  pe^ 
titioners        Thousand  Bunkers — the 
personi^  who  suffer  most  by  forger}', 
and  who  are  best  able  to  judge  m  to 
the  eflect  of  the  punishmeikt)  peti- 
tioned padiameM  to  abolish  the  pe- 
nalty of  death  for  forgery,  because 
they  found  '*  by  experience  that  the 
inriiction  of  death,  or  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  inlliction  of  it,  prevents 
the  prosecntion,  conviction,  and  pu- 
ni$hmeMi     the  criminal^  and  tkiu  ax- 
PAVG  KMfi  the  jrropertif  which  it  is  in- 
ipndrdlii  jirnfectJ"  Thispetition  had 
its  proper  ciiect  in  t^-iiousc  of  Com- 
mons, where  the  bill  passed  for 
amending  the  law;  bnt— it  was 
thrown  cut  in  the  House  of  Lords  f 
Four  of  the  law  Lord?  (Fldon,  Lynd- 
hurst,  Tenterden,  and  Wyiiford)  op- 
posed it;  because,  they  said,  theie 
was  no  rehieiaace  in  the  commu- 
nity to  prosecute  to  death  Ibr  for- 
gery,—  although    the   mry  persona 
wimn  tlicii-  arfjunwuls  rpfcr  to  had  ex- 
pressed ike  contrary!    We  presume 
that  there  mntt  be  tome  error  in  the 
reportof  their  speeches;  for  all  of  them 
appear  to  have  argued  against  the 
evidence.    Lord  Lyndhurst  c-pccially 
seems  to  have  founded  hi»  opinions  on 
some  ex  parte  documents,  such  as  an 
advocate  might  use  for  his  client, 
bttt  which  would  oettainly  be  dis- 
missed as  insufficient  by  a  judge.  He 
stated,  for  instance,  that  the  forge- 
ries of  negotiable  securities  in  1S28, 
were  only  laoi.,  and  in  1829  only 
380/.    But  what  was  the  amount 
forged  of  securities  not  negotiable? 
Why  Fauntlcroy  himself  forged  in 
or  about   the    year    182?5,   to  the 
amount  of  Thrie  hur.drcd  thumaud 
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pmmtb!  and  fhcre  wm  other  for- 
ntdable  culpriti.  We  have  no  right 
to  call  in  question  the  sinrerify  of 
Lord  Lyndhur«it'«  opinion  on  this 
subject  i  but  it  seeras  to  us  to  have 
been  formed  upon  very  inadequate 
premlMa* 

The  object  of  a  penal  law  is  to 
prevent  crime,  by  keeping  up  the  an- 
tipathy of  the  community  aorainst  it. 
To  effect  this,  the  puuiishmcut  muat 
he  prop€irikm9i  to  me  crime.  If  tiie 
punishmoit  exceed  the  oSenee,  men 
he{?in  to  pity  the  offender ;  and  if 
the  oftender  be  once  pitied,  the  aver- 
sion to  crime  decays.  The  most  des- 
perate actkma  have  been  achieved  to 
gain  tile  sympathy  of  the  multitude. 
If  this  sympathy  is  to  be  obtained  by 
committing  an  offenrp  (one  to  which 
a  disproportionate  punishment  is  at- 
tached^) who  cansaytluitthe  penalty 
is  not  in  Itself  a  prtmium  on  crime  } 
At  all  events,  one  of  the  greateH  im- 
pediments to  vice,  the  loathing  and 
antipathv  of  our  fellow-raen,  is  re- 
moved. There  cannot  be  a  question, 
we  apprehend,  bat  that  tiiis  most  be 
wrong.   Let  ns  quote  one  of  Mr, 


Montagn'iiDixfaBt^wUdL  hears  npott 

the  point.  It  is  to  be  found  hi  p.  1  If 
of  his  book,  and  nms  as  follows 

"  It  is  erroneous  to  legislate  upon  the 
■upposition  that  an  increase  of  f*verity, 
without  duly  poioing  tlic  punishment  with 
dw  tcAtiaient  of  morals  and  religion,  it 

efficacious;  as,  instcid  i if  rxritiiiL:  antipa- 
thy, it  excitea  syiupathy,  and  by  rtipiiniA 
iug  prosecution,  increases  crime." 

....  We  have  thus  briefly 
adverted  to  Mr.  Monta^'s  book. 
We  have,  as  the  reader  will  perceive, 
had  little  opportunity  ofdiscus?in<;thc 
siihiert  matter  of  it  ;  but  we  desiiin  to 
take  that  up  at  a  future  day.  All  that 
we  can  do  at  present  is  to  commend 
tiie  maxims  contained  in  the  volume 
to  tbe  serious  attention  of  the  reader ; 
fi^r  we  are  quite  sure  that  there  is  no 
book  which  comprehends  more  real 
information  on  the  question  of  crime 
and  punishment;  and  none  from 
which  a  reader  can  collect  so  mndi 
matter  for  argument,  if  he  has  rew- 
hition  to  read  it  throus^hout  patiently, 
and  a  disposition  to  meditate  on  the 
troths  whidi  it  contains. 


Arm  TBB  BATXLB* 

Evening  comes,  but  the  vesper  light 
Bringeth  no  news  of  the  ended  tight ; 
And  vain  is  the  lig^t  of  the  soothing  star, 
milst  the  lady's  lore  b  afiv— aihr. 

How  sweet  were  the  words  which  left  his  tongue  ! 
How  genliy  his  arm  round  her  was  dung! 
Whilst  his  hand  was  piess'd  on  her  heavmg  hearty 
And  ha  Idss'd  her  lips— yet  eoold  wai  depart  I 

How  gaily  ins  plumed  casque  was  worn  ! 

How  falcon-like  was  his  look  of  scorn. 

As  he  talk'd  of  tbe  foe !  whilst  the  scarf  was  bound, 

Whidi  Isabel's  feiry  fingers  wonnd. 

Fair  girl  !  tliine  eye  is  outstretchM  in  vain ! 
llutt  eye  may  now  loose  its  hoarded  rain ; 
For  the  plume  of  thy  Warrior  lieth  low  % — 
And  thmi  art  alone  m  a  world  of  woe ! 
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NAlUlAXlVliS   OF  TUB  Li 

The  late  French    Revolution,  lil^e 
its  predece-^sor,  has  its  marvellous 
days  and  marvellous  actions ;  aiul 
a  multitade  of  publications  in  com- 
memoration of  both  the  one  and 
the  other,  has   issued  from  tlie 
press.    Ol"  some   two  or  three  of 
them  we  made   casual  mention  in 
the  article  on  "  France  and  Eng- 
land/' in  a  late  Number  of  Regi* 
na.    On  the  present  occasion  we 
iutcnd  to  give  an  account  of  three 
others.    These,  however,  are  of  un- 
equal  merit.     The  first,  entitled, 
"  Narrative  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion in  1830.   An  authentic  detail  of 
the  events  which  took  place  on  the 
36th,  27tli.  '2Hth,  and  29th  of  Juh-, 
&c.  ike."  is  the  production  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Colton,  author  of  Lacon, 
and  is  published  by  the  Galignanis 
of  Paris.    It  is  very  diffuse  ia  style, 
yet    powerfully    written    in  many 
parts  ;  and,  on  tlu.'  whole,  presents 
a  mass    of  valuable  information. 
Hie  second  is,  "  The  French  Revolu- 
tioii  of  1930,  by  Mr.  Turnball," 
and  has  bad  for  its  midwives,  the 
firm  of  ( 'olburn  and  Bentley.  It  is  al- 
together woithlesa  as  a  literary  work, 
meagre  and  false  in  style,  bonnwcd 
from  the  readiest  newspapers,  and 
containing,  therefore,  nothing  but 
what  is  quite  stale,  from  ha\  insr  gone 
the  round  of  the  daily  town  and 
country  journals.  So  tliorougLly  va- 
lueless, indeed,  is  tiie  book  in  point 
of  novelty  and  information,  that  we 
much  doubt  whether  Turnbull  is* 
not  a  p-cudonym,  and  verilv  believe 
that  the  pages  have  been  ])ut  topi;^- 
ther  in  some  quiet  and  airy  lodgings 
on  the  further  side  of  the  Waterloo 
Bridge,  or  in  the  purlieus  of  Grub 
Street — especially  as  it  contains  no- 
ble specimens  of  tlie  art  of  book- 
making.    We  venture  to  say,  that 
the  substantial  part  of  the  volume 
could  be  compressed  into  twenty 
pi^es,    whereas    it    is  prolonged 
through  no  less  than  four  hundred 
and  forty-four!!  and,  to  effect  ho  de- 
sirable an  object,  the  three  ordou- 
nances,  the  report  of  the  ministers, 
the  biographies  of  every  man  of 
any  note,   from  the  King  of  the 
French  dowr  wtu-d,  to  the  meanest 
of  his  mini»ters,  has  been  given, 
although  they  have  severally  ap- 
peared, M  our  readers  must  remem- 


nc  FRKNCH  BEV01.UTI0M, 

her,  in  every  newspaper  of  the  day. 
The   thirrl    publication    which  wc 
have  before  us,  is  as  good  as  the 
other  is  contemptible,    its  title  is 
"  Military  Events  of  the  late  French 
Revolution,  or  an  Account  of  the 
R(>\al  Guard  on  that  occasion."  It 
is  a  translation  from  the  French,  pub- 
lished by  Murray,  and  gives  an  ap- 
parently faithful  account  of  the  mili- 
tary movements  during  the  ^ays  of 
disturbance. 

Wo  may  with  tlic  greater  pleasure 
sit  down  to  the  cuttine;  and  carvintr 
of  these  books,  as  we  have  not  oui- 
selves  been  cut  and  carved  into 
mince-meat  by  the  insurrectionary 
bloodhounds  who  were  to  have  eaten 
us  up,  and  burnt   London  to  the 
ground    on   that  ominous    day  of 
November,  when  the  hero  of  Water- 
loo, with  his  low-minded  pack  of 
parasites,  was  frightened  out  of  his 
fair  propriety  l)y  tlie  tall  Donkey 
of  the  cilv.     That  day,  bless  the 
bright  stars  I  has  passed,  and  so  has 
the  day  of  Wellington's  premiership, 
which  had  squatted  itself  down  up- 
on the  bosom  of  this  eountry,  just 
like  an  ugly  incubus  or  monster  of 
the  night.    The  WelliuL'-ton  cnliinet 
is  dissolved  ;  had  it  couiiuued,  iiike 
that  of  Polignac,  it  would  have  ex- 
asperated the  i)eople  into  acts  of  in- 
sub(jn!in:itian.    It  existed   for  itself 
and  not  for  the  natit  n;  and,  in  or- 
der to  keep  up  its  unwholesome  in- 
fluence, it  had  recourse  to  female  job- 
ben  and  petticoat  politicians,  which 
are  wholly  foreign  to  the  character  of 
this  country;  and  the  principal  of 
whom  acted  towards  the  Duke  as 
Alecto  is  repoi  ted  to  have  done  to- 
wards Amata, — 

Hulc  Dea  csrulels  unum  de  eridbutsn- 

gucm 

Conjicit,  inquc  sinum  pracordia  ad  intima 

subdit 

But  we  leave  this  theme  tor  national 
congratulation,  and  turn  to  Mr. 
Culton's  pages. 

Three  days  sufficed  to  throw  France 
into  utter  confusion — to  ruin  the 
flower  of  French  chivalry  to  the 
amount  of  twenty'  thousand  men — to 
banish  a  despotic  dynasty  from  the 
throne^to  burst  the  shackles  of  sla- 
verv,  and  lav  the  foundation  of  a 
constitutional  ful)rir,  which,  if  the 
workmen  be  prudent  and  skilful. 
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will  inMra  for  Eram  tlM  enjoy- 
ment of  a  long  career  of  freedom  and 
gknry. 

"  Tuesflnv  the  27th  may  well  be  t.  rimed 
the  day  of  preparation  on  the  part  ol  the 
people.  The  laws  had  received  their  dcaA^ 
blow  from  a  parricidal  hand,  even  the  band 

him  who  oiii^)it  to  havp  protected  them. 
This  was  tlie  uoiveriuil  »eaiimeDtf  and  AuM 
Amies!  Aux  Arma!  was  the  tmiversal 
cry.  During  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
the  spirit  of  re  ^tnnce  and  insnbordinatjon 
was  confined  pretty  generally  to  the  tbr- 
malfoa  of  groups,  asaeniblli^ir  Aenselveai 
in  greater  or  lesser  numbers  throughout 
Ihe  whole  of  Pari'*.  These  groups  or  *  ol- 
iections  of  citizens  (^who:^  uia»seb  iiad  re> 
«ivad  an  InuBense  acoMrion  Irom  tha 
working  claAses  thrown  upon  the  town  by 
the  shutting  up  of  the  manufactories, 
printing  offices,  &c)  naturally  betook 
diemsdTes  to  those  public  plaoes,  squares, 
walks,  nr  u:ir<1(  n  ,  7nn<t  favourable  to  the 
purpose  for  which  tliey  were  assembled. 
This  purpose  was  an  exchange  of  sen^ 
meat  an  dirfr  mutual  grievance^:,  and 

coinmnii  wronp-'^  ;  n  breathing  of  delhinoe, 
and  an  expression  of  their  detenuiuation 
to  iiubnut  to  any  satdfioe,  even  tiiat  of  fife, 
nilier  than  allow  those  fetters  to  be  rivet- 
ted,  which  the  preceding  day  had  informed 
them  were  already  forged.    The  murmur 
of  diaoontent,  and  llie  menace  of  resist- 
anee,  finceeding  from  these  assemblies, 
formed  a  pectiliar  and  portentous  din, 
which,  like  tlie  rumbling  tliat  precedes  an 
aavthq^ake,  waa  an  onafaMus  pvMude  totbe 
catastrophe  that  was  at  hand.    On  thr 
other  «i(je,  it  is  ohvions  that  the  Goveru- 
ni£Ut  could  not  coutiuuc  ptutuve,  or  qui- 
.asoeot  spactatars  of  these  first  indications 
of  discontent  and  insuhordination.  The 
gendirnifs.    a   t^pecies  of  armed  police, 
fomiing  the  constabulary  force  of  Paris, 
ail  of  whom  were  in  the  most  perfect  state 
of  equi|ment,  and  many  of  whom  were 
excellently  mounted — ^wasthe  first  species 
of  diiiciplined  force  that  waa  biNNisliA  inlo 
issniediata  contact  with  the  people ;  their 
eflTuru  were  principally  directed  t<)  the  dis- 
persing whatever  grouits,  or  a6&em  biles  of 
citizens,  their  respective  positiona  brou^t 
them  into  ipproximation  with.   Thcir  at' 
tempts  at  the  dispersion  of  these  a'^'cni- 
blies,  were  accompanied  with  more  or  less 
of  success,  or  diaoomfiture.   The  garden* 
of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, from  the  space  that  they  allow  to 
any  genial  meeting^and  from  Uieir  being 
llio  finfowita  nsort  of  pranenadan,  warn 
oempJeicly  thronged  with  anxious  uiquir- 
ers,  and  zealous  expounders  of  the  events 
of  Monday.    Some,  exalted  on  tl»e  chair* 
whidi  the  gardens  supplied,  read  aloud  to 
an  attentive  and  highly  exasperated  au- 
dience that  memorable  protest,  bearing  the 
siguatiures  of  all  the  editors  of  the  liberal 
Joumids  in  Paris.  Most  vivid  bor»t$  of 
approbation  and  apphiufe  IbOowcd  the 


close  of  every  sente^jct* ;  hut  it  was  evi- 
dent, tliat  even  in  rlio  u,\(\-t  of  thi';  rxrrte- 
ment,  tliis  grent  and  ma^jiiamuious  people 
had  dedded,  as  it  were,  by  simuitaneoot 
impulse,  on  the  nature  of  their  struggle^' 
and  the  purifv  of  the  cause  in  which  tiicy 
had  embarked ;  for  not  one  single  cry  of 
Fhe  la  lUfmbHqne  was  heard,  while  die 
siliole  of  Paris  re-«dioed  to  the  oonsdm- 
iSontf  and  animating  exclamation  of  FfW 
la  CkmrUl  It  must  be  remembered,  tiiat 
although  these  obaomans  aeiiiaaiirss  ftaai 
the  Court  made  their  appearance  (jn  >Ioa- 
day,  the  cflect  produced  by  their  publica- 
tion was  not  generally  visible  uuiil  Tues- 
day morning;  for  the  MmU$tir,  the  oidy 
paper  in  wliii  h  they  were  firif  promulgated, 
is  very  little  read  in  the  quarters  of  Psii* 
occupied  by  the  laborious  and  industriona 
elaasas  of  the  comasunlty;  aMioii^  fhey 
are  constant  and  vcr\'  obserrant  readers  oC 
those  journals  demed  to  the  defonce  ef 
the  laws  and  the  eenstitatioii.*' 

On  the  moroing  of  Tuesday  every 
IRieral,  free  epoken  jonmol  had  dia* 

appeared,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press 
had  been  destroyecl — (k^rroyed  too  by 
men  of  eo  very  insensate  ;v  nature,  that 
although  they  were  warned  of  their 
danger,  tbey^  went  onward  in  tlieir 
asinme  etnpidit}\  laughing  to  scorn 
the  power  which  could  he  broupht 
into  activity  by  a  desperave  people. 
An  nnusuai  order  was  sent  to  M. 
Sauvo,  the  editor  of  fhe  lfealf«Br« 
to  repair  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
of  tbe  25th,  to  the  house  of  the 
Keeper  of  the  f^eals.  He  found  him 
in  cniiif>any  with  M.  dc  Montbei. 
The  keeper  delivered  the  cM-dinaneea 
Into  tiie  Innda  of  Sanvo,  and  Mred 
him  to  peniae  them.  When  this  gen- 
tlpmnn  did  so,  he  became  extromely 
agitated,  which  IMonlbel  perceivuig, 
he  exclaimed,  "  fVeUf* 

Monseignenr,**  replied  the  editor, 
"God  preserA'e  the  kin&  and  God 
save  France  1" 

A  long  silence  followed.  Then 
Montbei  urged  Sauvo  to  be  wore 
explicit;  but  so  great  waa  the  let- 
ter's emotion,  that  he  eonld  oidy 
repeat  the  words  he  fir?t  nse  I  Ho 
•vk:"-^  tbrn  witbdrawiriEr,  but  v>'  i>el 
seiziiiij;  liiin  by  the  arm,  txciaimed, 
"  Why  do  you  not  speak 

**  Gentlemen,"  answered  6a«vo» 
"  I  am  ffily- seven  years  of  age — I 
licive  witnessed  all  the  horror-^  of  tliC 
Revolution,  and  I  withdraw  with  deep 
terror." 

He  did  withdraw.  TfaeoidinancM 

were  published,  and  Paris  replied  to 
the  tyrannical  decrees  hj  a  speedy 
insurrection. 
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On  Tuesday  the  publication  of  every 
^amnmX,  ummUkonnd  by  iht  tuuetioa 

of  government,  \\m  suspended,  by 

an  ordinance  of  the  police,  signed  by 
the  odious  Mangin.  Scarcely  had 
the  people  had  time  to  read  this  in* 
famous  attempt  at  stifling  public 
opiiiion>  when  were  issued  the  ordu 
nances  dissolving  the  Chamber  of  De- 
juities  before  it  had  been  convoked, 
aud  therefore  existed.  The  multitude 
arose  in  amu^  tbe  freedom  of  the  press 
wafi  kept  inviolate  by  the  stoal  Mud 
of  pri^rlcnl^m ,  rxnA  a  new  revolution 
CRiiH  iif)(in  the  court  of  the  TuiUerieB 
with  tlie  speed  of  lightning. 

The  principal  part  of  Tuesday  was 
consumed  in  dispersing  the  people 
from  the  various  points  of  assem* 
blage. 

"  Tliese  struggles  between  the  people 
and  their  oppressors,  up  to  this  particular 
moment,  had  not  yet  produced  the  loss  of 
life  or  the  sheddin  of  >i!nod ;  and  by 
three  o'clock  on  the  altc-ruooii  of  Tuesday, 
it  might  be  taSd  that  nmt,  if  aoc  all,  of 
the  places  of  public  resort  bad  been  deai^ 
cd,  ard  the  vnrious  entrances  to  llun 
^uajcded  cuid  closed.  There  wia  ens  eii^ 
cumtaoee  ea  this  day,  that  coaliib«led 
aMre  perhaps  than  any  otlier  ThattqWlHidt 
to  exa?prrafe  fhr  imiltifude,  and  by  the 
airociueji  that  accompanied  it^  oonfinu^ 
even  the  SMMt  wavering  aad  tfanid^  as  to 
the  line  of  conduct  it  would  hereafter  be 
their  boiinden  duty  to  pursue ;  detach- 
ments of  gendarmes,  under  the  sanction  of 
die  polios,  pietonled  thesaaeNes  at  the 
rnnhlishnients  of  two  of  the  liberal  jour- 
nals, National  and  Le  Temps,  which 
had  appeared  on  TutiiMiay,  in  cicliaucc 
alike  of  tlie  royal  ordiasSM  and  tbe  pvo- 
hibition  of  the  police,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  greatest  violeiu-e  and  out- 
JCBge.  In  tliese  instances  the  premie 
were  forcibly  entered,  the  types  weie  Mat^ 
tered  about  in  all  directions,  the  presses 
brokeii«  and  the  wliolc  machinery  of  the 
ertabHthroenti  rendered  unavaibble  aud 
vaeleas;  uith  sueh  a  recklcwesgenMS  ibr 
destruction  did  the.se  instruments  of  op- 
pWMion  effect  the  arbitrary  designs  of 
Sheir  oupeden. 

We  cannot  leftainftom  giving  adi^ 

cnr>i«tanT!n]  arcoii!>t  of  one  of  these  acts 
ot  despoUikU),  «u  reeorded  in  the  glowing 
bmguage  of  time  wlw  veie  ks  vklinMb 
Tbe  outrage  Is  thus  detsOcd  by  the  editor 

of  ^  Temp*  ■ — 

"'At  half-past  eleven  this  morning  « 
esonnenesnieiit  wss  msde,  in  the  name  of 
the  illegal  ordinances,  by  violating  the  re- 
sidence of  a  riti/en  prote<  tod  liv  iho  Uiw. 
Some  men  luauc  (iicir  appearaucti  wIumu  we 
did  not  kaow,  asUoir,  pole,  end  downcsB^ 
and  IsoUog  as  wrctdisdai  if  they  had  si* 


ready  conunitted  a  burglarious  robbery. 
One  of  them,  it  is  true,  was  decorated  wkh 
a  magisterial  scarf.    Tim  must  have  been 
an  impotdtlouy  ibr  no  magistrate  would 
iMve  preiented  bbnael^  or  presumed  to 
act,  but  in  the  name  of  the  law.  OUicr 
mm,  dressed  in  that  which  is  always  re- 
spectable, the  uniform  of  a  French  soldier, 
were  lather  pneent,  than  ectii^  in  a  bu^ 
siness  so  entirely  new  to  them*    They  ap- 
pcart'd  as  afflicted  ns  oursclve?.  H.iving 
fasted  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
tbey  snAted  leas  from  thdf  privation  thin 
dieir  employment.  We  oflTcred  them  some 
refreshment.      Let  lis,  however,  render 
tlicm  thiii  juaitice ;  they  preserved,  during 
their  vldt«  wbidi  seemed  long  to  them,  a 
dignity  which  iheir  unifunn  always  in- 
spires, but  \^hich,  upon  this  occasion,  was 
a  necessity  more  than  a  duty.  2>even 
hours  were  employed  bythe  ogsntiofi^ 
lence  in  trying  every  means  to  enter  oiu* 
residence.    Mcclianics  luid  learnt  from  the 
magistracy  the  respect  due  to  our  laws. 
One  of  them,  M.  Peio,  a  roaster  lock- 
smith, listened  with  lii-^  hat  off  to  the  read- 
ing of  an  utide  ut  the  code,  but  refused 
to  ssaiat  in  breaking  in,  although  ordeted 
by  dMinan  in  the  scarf.    A  second  stUl 
yotmger,  from  (jodot's  workshop,  with  the 
same  courage  and  simplidty,  l^ally  re- 
slated  die  entreaties  of  all  kinds,  wMdi  Ibr 
two  hours  were  put  in  force  to  seduce  or  to 
intirnidTtf  him.    Aftrr  nil  they  could  not 
find  a  nicchaiue  lu  the  quarter  wlio  wouki 
biesk  i^en  a  house,  or  beeome  dw  aoooB»- 
plice  in  a  robbery.    They  then  sent  to  de- 
mand of  that  nmp'itrate,  whof?e  especial 
duty  it  is  to  protect  property,  even  to  the 
Freftet  of  PoBee,  ibr  initruedona  bow  lo 
prof  ccd.    He  sent  a  man  to  j)ick  our  locks 
— but  whom  did  he  ^cnd  ?   The  very  per- 
son wluMe  duty  it  i^  to  rivet  tbe  tetters  of 
Hm  gaBey  afaives !    l^tliisininieNSef  suah 
a  uorthy  mission  I    Just  emblcTTi  of  the 
Ueaiiaent  which  the  rebels  of  tbe  26th  of 
July  had  intended  for  the  dtisens  !  Ob* 
serve  by  what  liands  the  crime  has  been 
consumniated  !    The  remaining  time  was 
consumed  in  forms  copied  during  these  ju- 
dirial  operations.    We  have  prepared  a 
list  of  objects  stolen  from  US,  in  order  tS 
olit  tin  justice.    We  have  not  mnde  any 
protest  before  the  pretended  cummissaries, 
who  have  been  guilty  of  burglary.  Thii 
would  have  been  to  adcnovdedge  tliosa^ 
whom  we  can  recopni.«c  in  no  other  cha- 
racter than  that  of  criminals.    The  detaik 
of  what  passed  daring  these  aeven  long 
bonis  sie  but  of  little  importajice  to  our 
readers.    Win  n  the  retpn  of  order  is  es- 
tabli;>hed,  we  bhall  carry  our  case  before 
the  msg^tracyj  It  is  from  that  body  we 
shall  demand  justice ;  and  if  no  law  is  to 
be  found  to  restrain  a  functionary  frr»ni 
turning  against  tlie  law  that  power  which 
has  been  confided  to  him  finr  the  defence 
of  it,  we  ihsU  at  least  have  fuUUled  a  duty, 
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in  pointing  out  tiie  w^ent  necessity  of 

those  laws  of  respnnsibitjty,  which  at  pre- 
sent we  are  withouU  A  numerous  a^uteui- 
blagc  of  the  citizem  during  these  proceed- 
ingt  supported  us  by  their  calm  approba- 
tion, riti(i  their  example  of  forbearance. 
Our  workn>cn,  whose  bread  they  came  to 
take  away,  restroined  their  indignadoHf 
and  agreed  with  us,  that  that  force  which 
opposed  the  law  would  be  m5<i:«ppltpH.  All 
who  were  present  ob?»fcrvcd  in  silence  the 
progresa  of  the  burglary.  Tliey  gave  thefr 
ICBpective  addresses  with  eagerness,  that 
they  might  be  summcmcd  hcfore  the  tri- 
buuuls  as  witnesjica  ol  tlic  violaiion  oi'  a 
residence,  and  of  a  burglarious  robbery, 
committed  by  those  whom,  un«ler  the  reign 
of  the  1;»w,  we  should  have  called  into  our 
protection.  We,  suuplc  citizens,  we,  the 
victims,  have  been  as  careiVil  to  keep  our- 
selves, within  the  letter  and  ^l.int  of  the 
law,  as  those  who  were  the  agents  of  au- 
thority have  been  to  go  beyond  and  to  in- 
IHnge  it  We  hope  those  persons  with 
whose  names  wc  nrc  mncqiiainted  will 
here  accept  our  expression  of  gratitude. 
Not  that  we  would  be  sui)posed  to  take 
upon  ourselves  any  merit  fur  fu  inness  and 
devotednes--.  where  we  h  ivo  all  rrancc-  to 
support  us,  and  are  only  fuitiiling  our 
duty."* 

M.  Debelleyme,  formerly  Prefect 
of  the  Police,  and  the  President  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Premhre  Inttanee,  had 

the  magnanimity  to  pronounce  the 
Ordinances  ilk-uul  and  unconstitu- 
tional. His  Uecibion  in  the  action 
brought  by  the  Nouveau  Journal  de 
Paris  against  the  printer  for  the  en- 
forcement of  his  contract,  is  worthy  of 
universal  esteem.  Notwithstanding 
the  tUitistT  which  evidently  threat- 
ened tiini,  lor  the  Revolution  had  not 
been  yet  achieved,  he  dared  to  pro- 
nounce the  acts  of  government  ty- 
rannical, and  to  vindicate  for  himself 
the  truth  of  the  motto,  "  qui  liltera 
posaei  verba  unimi  ^roferre — ct  vitam 
impends  two.** 

Towards  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  insurrectionary  symi)t(ims 
assumed  a  serious  and  sanguinary 
character. 

"  It  was  at  this  pjirticular  period,  about 
four  o'clock  on  the  afkemoon  of  Tuesday, 
that  these  symptoim  began  to  assume  a 
more  snrlous  .md  sanguinary  cliaracter. 
The  Tnlais  Kuyal,  that  busy  centre  of  ac- 
tion and  popukition,  had  been  the  rendez* 
vous  of  tlie  first  ji'iscuiblsiges.  They  hail 
been  witlnuuch  strn_c;lL  anrl  p-cat  difKculty 
dispensed,  by  an  armed  tbrce,  and  the  mul- 
dtu^nous  iron  gates  that  form  an  entrance 
Into  the  gardens,  had  been  dosed.  But  the 
crowd,  though  driven  out  of  the  Paiats 


Royal,  had  by  no  means  Keen  sepan^ed. 
but  had  merely  retired,  to  condense  them- 
selves more  closely  in  all  the  oeigfabouriag 
atreela.  One  eononm  had  tskea  poMSssion 
of  the  hearts  of  all ;  Uais  was  liow  to  pos- 
se?is  themselves  of  arms  on  the  morrow,  to 
revenge  the  iiuiults  that  were  heaped  up<Mi 
them  to-day.  All  the  streets  leaifing  to, 
or  connected  with  the  Pa'ai?  Royal,  w<  re 
conipletrly  choked  up,  and  encumbered  by 
citizens  of  every  grade,  and  every  class. 
Formidable  detadunents  of  gendarmerie, 
both  horse  and  foot,  violently  n  pnl^cd  and 
drove  in  at  nil  points  the  citizens,  who  were 
»imply  fiimished  with  t»tick«  and  with 
stones.  By  direct,  die  eonfloence  of  die 
people  and  the  reinforcements  of  their  nn- 
tagonists  mutually  increaked,  uulil  at  length 
the  concourse  spread  itself  even  as  &r  aa 
the  quays  and  the  boulevards.  The  chaiget 
of  the  cavalry  and  armed  brmd^  iM  raine 
more  lively  and  frequent,  and  the  resut- 
ance  of  the  peuple  mote  tmn  and  oigan- 
ized. 

"  Retween  four  and  sbc  o'clock  in  the 
atUrnoora,  the  firbt  fu&illadc  was  heard  in 
the  Rne  St  Honor^  near  the  Flaee  dn 

Palais  Royal,  and  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
tlie  Rue  df'?:  Bons  Fnfnn'5,  where  it  made 
numerous  victims.  Such,  iudeetl,  was  the 
Mind  fury  of  the  myrm^hms  of  Qeiwr». 
mcnt,  that,  amonp  othf^rs  their  rindt.in 
shots  actually  killed  two  poor  women,  who 
were  peaceably  engaged  in  their  domestic 
aJMrs,  oneof  whom  reoded  on  a  first  floor. 
This  event,  uhi<.h  may  be  calli  d  aoidcn- 
tal,  it  will  be  hereafter  seen,  had  a  power- 
ful intiuencc  upon  the  subsequent  Gontert. 

«'  Notwithetanding  this  violenix-,  peipe* 
trated  n  multitude  completely  un- 

armed, tlie  populate,  ihsmayed  for  the  mo- 
nient,  speedily  returned,  and  notwfthstand- 
ing  the  vigUantactivity  of  their  antagonists, 
roiitiivcd  to  crprt  barrir.itte^  at  the  end  of 
Rue  dc  Cbantre,  Rue  St.  Louis,  and  near 
Rue  Trarenl^re  St  Honors.  These  de- 
fences, formed  by  an  omnibus  and  hadmey 
(  (vk  Ir  s,  which  were  ar(  ukiitr'dly  p:isaang, 
and  strcuglhened  by  loads  ol  pacing  stonei, 
that  were  seised  in  a  rirailarmanner,  prov- 
ed an  etlicient  obstacle  to  the  pasi^age  of 
cavalrv  in  tli-'M-'  strrot-.  l>nt  tlicfr  [.riiicipal 
utility  was  as  an  example,  which  waa  atter^ 
wardi  fbUowed  with  powerfol  eHbet  To- 
wards seven  o'clock  seveml  cnnip  inie"'  of 
the  5th  regiment  of  the  line  were  marched 
into  Rue  St.  Honor6,  towards  the  Place  du 
Palais  Royal,  fin-  the  avowed  pnrpoM;  of 
opj^osing  the  people.  They  were  rtx-^-lved 
witli  (  rirs  of  f/cfl/,  and  every  denjonstra- 
tiou  ui  kindness  and  fricndi^liip.  The  olB* 
cen  percdvingthe  elftctof  Chit  reception 
upon  the  sol-1i  n--,  nrr*.  prrhr»p«  tourhoJ 
thrm«?!rc?!  \%itii  the  coi\duct  of  the  canaiik 
they  iiail  been  ordered  to  destroy,  ireiQivsd 
to  coramtmiaite  with  the  General-'in- 
Chief  on  the  -ii!>io(  t.  tiefore  pmcecdinp  t** 
extremities.    General  de  Walsh,  who  was 
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wt  ^ia  time  in  command,  b«ing  at  the  Plaee 
du  Palaig  Royal,  dote  at  hand,  on  hearing 
the  circuoiiitances,  dirertcd  the  rotnmand- 
ing  officer  to  draw  oft'  his  men,  and  leave 
the  Held  citar  fi>r  the  Garde  Royale.  The 
troopa  of  the  line  accordingly  retired,  and  a 
Rtronji^  detachment  nf  thf  H.i\al  fluard 
shortly  advanced  along  Hue  St.  Honor^i 
from  the  dde  of  Rue  Sl  Denis,  followed  by 
a  bodyof  tamcenit  thehrdrtims  beating,  and 
trumppN  «o»in«Hnp  a  charge.  Ilrtorf  they 
reached  the  Palais  Ho^al,  the  taul  word 
was  given,  and  tihe  hifimtry  poured  In  thdr 
fire  ill  platoons,  while  the  I.uk  er^  charged 
the  populaec,  who  wen*  t'.illiii;^'-  in  all  »li- 
rectiotu.  Aflcr  dirscUaiging  a  shower  of 
etonea,  the  only  weapons  they  had  yet  made 
use  of,  the  people  dUper^ieU,  or  rutlier  fled. 
In  great  confusion,  while  their  adversaries 
pursued  their  bloody  route  in  triumph  along 
the  Rue  8t  Honors.  On  ihelr  way  the 
lancers,  witli  wanton  ferocity,  cut  down  in- 
discriminately all  who  fell  in  their  way; 
while  the  geiidannea  and  the  Royal  Guard 
weve  learcely  behind  thena  In  eold-blooded 
atrocity.  It  was  at  this  period  that  a  young 
Engli^lmuin,  iirtmed  Koidkes,  was  shot  by 
ouii  oi  Uie  lunatT,  in  the  balcony  uf  Law- 
aeo't  hotel,  Rue  St  Hoiaor^,  where  he  wai 
an  iiiof!i  n>ive  spectator  of  the  extraordi- 
nary scene  acting  beneath.  Some  stones, 
flung  from  an  adjacent  hou^e  upon  the  mi- 
litary, were  iuppiMed  tt>  have  been  thrown 
by  ih\f>  unfiirtoiiate  gentleman  or  hit  com- 

panions." 

When  the  royal  trimrd  returneil  to 
the  Place  du  Palate  Royal,  they  found 
tbftt  their  triumph  was  short,  for  the 
people  had  assembled  in  as  imposing 
a  force  as  t'lrr.  They  had  provided 
arms  ;  which,  togetlier  witli  stones, 
tiles,  and  every  other  kind  of  miiisiie, 
did  great  execation  amongst  the  sol> 
dierj.  Finally,  however,  they  were 
a§^in  routed,  and  obliged  to  fly. 

Two  women  had  been  killed  ;  one 
within  lier  own  dwelling,  the  other  in 
the  street.  The  body  of  the  latter, 
trampled  and  mutilated,  was  taken 
up  by  a  journeyman  baker,  a  man 
of  an  athletic  form,  and  enthusias- 
tic jz;esture.  lie  carried  it  to  the  foot 
of  Uie  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  in  liic 
Place  des  Victoires,  and  thereaddress- 
ed  the  surrounding  multitude  with  a 
flow  of  simple  and  soul-stirring  elo- 
quence. Then,  followed  by  his  au- 
ditors shouting  vengeance  with  one 
accord,  the  baker  bore  the  body  to  the 
military  post  at  the  bank ;  and,  ex- 
posing it  to  the  sii^ht  of  the  soldiers, 
fxrln'onr  K  "  f.ook  !  see  how  youT 
(  I  jiji  I  utita  ti\  ')iir  wives  and  sisters. 
VViii  you  act  in  the  same  manner  T' 

"  No  r'  leplieda  aoldier,  pressing  his 
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hand  ;  "  but  come  with  arms."  The 
words  were  not  forgotten  ;  they  had 
an  electric  inflaence  on  the  maltitude. 

Anmngst  the  military  they  ])roduced 
disafTcction  ;  while  t!ie  people  rushed 
forth  to  indict  additional  marks  of 
hatred  on  the  royalists.  The  body  of 
another  victim  was  borne  from  the 
Rue  des  Pyramides  to  the  Place  de  la 
noTir??r,  and  a  similar  ?^cene  was  en- 
acted helore  an  iiinn'-nse  crowd  of 
spectators.  The  police  and  the  mili- 
tary posts  throughout  the  city  were 
attacked  and  carried  by  the  populace. 
The  post  of  the  Place  de  la  Bourse 
was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  arms 
were  seized  on  every  side.  At  the 
close  of  the  day,  a  strong  body  of 
young  men  and  apprentices  rushed 
up  the  streets  of  St.  Honore  and 
Montmartre  smashing  the  lamp^  and 
rrvorboratorc,  and  left  Paris  in  total 
darkuesa.  While  thus  occupied,  a 
bourgeois  thrust  his  head  out  of 
window,  and  asked  them  what,  in 
the  immc  of  heaven,  thry  were  about  ? 
*'.  We  are  darkening  the  capital,"  an- 
swered a  voice,  '*  in  order  to  oiilighten 
the  court."  At  the  same  time,  a  man 
was  about  to  destroy  the  light  of  the 
house  occupied  by  the  Marquis  de 
Pastoret,  before  he  became  chancel- 
lor. His  companion  arrested  his  arm, 
"Stop!"  said  he,  "  do  no  injury 
Hiere ;  it  beIon|;s  to  a  house  where 
bread  is  distributed  to  the  poor 
through  the  winter."  The  man  de- 
sisted, and  the  crowd  passed  on,  and 
proceeded  with  their  work  of  demoli- 
tion to  such  an  extent  that  the  metro- 
polis was  left  in  total  darkness. 

ILarly  on  the  morning  of  Wednes- 
day, hand^  of  young  men  and  boys 
traversed  the  principal  streets,  de- 
facing the  royal  arms.  They  were 
joined  by  many  individuals  of  respect- 
able appearance.  Written  placards 
weredistrihutcdamon;r  the  people,  in- 
viting them  to  attack  the  oi)era-lioU5P 
and  theatres,  where  stores  of  arms 
were  to  be  found.  These  places  were 
accordingly  carried  by  assault, as  also 
the  houses  of  tlu-  armnurrrs,  cutlers, 
and  sword-smiths,  and  thus  the  peo- 
ple equipped  themselves  for  battle. 
l%e  museum  of  artillery,  moreover, 
situated  near  the  church  of  St.  Tho- 
mas d'AqnIn,  and  containing  a  col. 
lection  of  arms  ancient  and  modern, 
besides  suits  of  old  armour,  was  ran- 
sacked by  the  mob.  A  short  address 

also  appeared  on  the  walls,  being  an 
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appeal  to  tlie  ParUUms  firoiii  the  Na- 
tional GnarU,  and  annouociiig,  that 
this  punrd  would  he  immediately  or- 
^aizeii,  aiid  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Eonen  were  marching  upon  Paris  to 
join  in  the  lASurrection.  Tlie  Na» 
tional  Guard  sprung  into  existence  in 
a  moniuut.  'I'hc  pupils  of  tlie  Poly- 
technic school  took  on  themselves  the 
office  of  leaders  of  different  bands  of 
tlie  people,  and  were  mrywliere 
fgqod  in  the  thickeet  of  the  ftay. 

"  It  «aa  about  the  noon  of  this  day  that 

diverse  patrolc"!  began  to  multiply  and  thic- 
ken on  tlic  boulevards  St.  Anurnie.  Tliese 
patrolee,  ia  decadunenta  of  about  one  hun- 
dred men,  occupied  and  cleared  for  <a  time 
the  whole  spnct'  of  these  Bonlevnrd.s  ;  while 
the  people  took  refuge  in  the  ailjoiuiug  al- 
leys and  streets,  cheering  each  other  with 
repeated  cries  of  Five  la  iJht'rfr!  Jlrr  la 
Cmirttl  The  population  ot  this  quarter 
wore  now  stilt  more  inflamed  by  the  report 
of  repeated  fusillades,  appearing  to  come 
iWKn  U»e  neij{hboiirht><>(!  of  tlie  Hue  St. 
HORori.  At  one  o'clock,  related  dis- 
cbaims  of  oMuiEetry,  the  ran  of  the  dram, 
and  ue  confused  shouts  of  the  multitude, 
annouiiccri  that  a  desperate  struggle  had 
commenced.  Crdwds  wtre  seen  hastening 
to  the  ipot,  with  a  speed  that  indicated 
their  courage,  and  with  countenances 
breathing  revenge — n  tumultuous  mi^^i,  in 
which  tliuiie  who  had  arms  were  mingled 
with  thooo  (hat  had  noM.  In  thb  quarter 
thf  fusillade,  proceeding  both  from  files  and 
platoons,  and  returned  by  an  obstinate  but 
iatecmitting  fire  iVuui  the  people,  had  con- 
tinued about  an  hour,  wlion  from  the  twh 
of  TiiiTubers  hastening  from  the  viciiuty  of 
tlte  Place  de  la  Bastille,  and  concentrating 
Aeintelreft  as  they  proceeded,  it  was  dis- 
OOveiedf  that  an  obstimitc  combat  was  go- 
ing on  at  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  and  on  the 
Boutovard  Su  Martin.  Furthermore^  it 
riifiraJ,  that  at  thb  pardetihir  aad  lale- 
resting  moment  some  of  the  troops  of  the 
line  had  bepin  to  wnver,  and  hn<\  ^hewn  a 
disposition  u>  disobey  tiie  uum»i«n^  or- 
ders. But  the  oorpo  of  the  Garde  Royalo 
continued  their  work  of  destruction,  per- 
haps not  without  remorse,  but  ';ti!l  without 
cetsationf  firing  not  uiiiy  on  the  masses  of 
tbe  people,  hut  into  every  window  tfiat  was 

open.  Subsotpient  dcfall>',  howpvor.  luive 
convinced  us,  that,  even  in  tiasc  tried  and 
faithful  adherents  to  royalty,  a  struggle 
between  tlieir  duty  as  soldiers  and  tbdr 
feelings  as  citl/ens  h;id  conimcnrcd. 

*'  it  was  about  this  period  that  two 
thousand  troops,  principally  composed  of 
the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  Garde  Roy- 
ale,  took  up  a  formidable  pofithm  on  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille." 

At  this  time  two  thousand  of  tlic 
Garde  Royale  touk  liicir  position  ou 


the  Plate  de  U  BtatiUe,  and  a  brisk 

discharge  of  rnTisketrv  from  their 
ranks,  mixed  with  canister  and  gra[>c 
shot,  spread  havoc  among  the  peo- 
ple. The  mob  were  here  ifidme- 
rentl|r  armed,  and  were  forced  to 
retire  upon  the  Carrefour  de  Neuilly. 
Tlie  troops,  after  beiii'^  r*'i!ir»»rcc<l  by 
uue  Imtuiliun  and  two  pieces  ot  can- 
non from  Vinceunes,  pursued  them 
to  the  Bu*  de  Ch«roonf>  marking 
their  progieea  with  giaat  slaughter. 
The  houses  were  (Mllfvl  with  hallp, 
and  not  a  whole  pane  ot  gia-;-*  was 
to  be  seen.  Near  the  fountain  the 
Strongest  resistance  was  offered  try 
the  people,  some  attacking  the  sol- 
diers in  the  streets,  others  throwing 
down  stones,  logs  of  wood,  and  even 
furniture  from  th«  windows,  luitii 
the  troops  retired  in  eofiraskMi  to 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille.  Thlswia 
at  three  in  the  aftemorin.  Al>out 
live  the  satue  detachnu^nt  re  aUacked 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antotne,  and  during 
nearly  an  boor's  fosillade  many  of 
the  citizens  were  killed.  The  sol- 
diers were  worn  out  with  fatigue 
and  hunger,  but  when  they  were 
preparing  to  bivouac,  were  percnap- 
torily  i*equired  in  the  tpytrter  of  ms 
Gr^ve.  Towards  eight  o'clock  the 
firing  in  this  part  of  the  city  had 
ceased.  The  contest  wa^  removed 
to  a  didereut  quarter,  wh»ie  the 
heroes  of  this,  by  their  humajpr  bear- 
ing towards  the  soldien,  ouida  so 
deep  in  im}>resbion  u|K)n  them,  that 
they  reftpcd  the  full  benefit  of  thsir 
cieiiaiu \v  <H\  the  following  day. 

We  must  now  transfer  our  rcad4:rs  u> 
the  Ptaee  de  on  the  eestem  side 

of  which  stsndj  that  venerable  buildii^, 
the  Motel  de  Ville,  or  Town  House.  This 
place,  so  celebrated  in  Uij>tory  an.  Uie  scene 
of  many  terrific  combats  during  the  for- 
mer revolution,  was  a^'aln  destined  to  be- 
come an  Aceldanui ;  for  in  no  part  of  Paris 
was  the  combat  carried  on  with  more  de- 
tenpiocd  lesohilion,  amounting  to  d  • 

pemtion.  thnn  on  thi^  f:i?erl  spot.  The 
posseasiou  of  the  Hot*:l  de  Ville  tieemed  to 
be  a  point  of  honour  Sir  whioh  both  pOTties 
eagerly  struggled,  and  three  several  times 
during  thi.s  eventful  day  of  the  28th  did 
it  yield  to  die  attacks  of  the  citizens,  al- 
though defended  by  a  numerous  ftrae  of 
Gendarmes  and  Garde  Royale,  aided  by 
six  pieces  of  nrtillery,  the  first  discharge 
of  which,  loaded  with  grape  aad  caooister, 
took  place  upon  a  dense  mass  of  die 
populace,  who  crowded  the  square  ahuoit 
to  the  cannon's  mour!i.  Thr  efffcf  was 
terrific ;  heaps  of  slau|;htcied  atueus  on 
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every  tide  told  with  what  fatal  accimcjr 
each  gun  hail  tiecn  dirertoil.    Thi.s  severe 
diecki  imtantly  followed  by  vigorous  and 
well  sMtalned  voffies  of  musxetiy  lltmi 
the  ttoop»t  for  a  moment  produced  hedtt- 
tion,  and  sifrn??  of  trrcsulututn  liecanop  vki- 
ble  on  the  side  of  the  populace.    It  wa«  at 
tliit  dedrive  oWitlHita  yeengman^wluM 
ntm»t  which  merited  immortality,  unhap- 
pily perished  with  him,  wnvinp  ihc  tri- 
ceLoured  staadurd,  which  he  had  carried 
all  the  moming,  cried  out  to  hii  Mwcktet, 
wko  had  already  begun  to  retire  in  some 
confusion,  **  My  friends  I  my  friends !  it  is 
necessary  we  should  Icam  how  to  die  1" 
Widi  diesa  wofds,  worthy  of  Leonldaa» 
he  again  rushed  forward  to  the  attack, 
aevcral  paces  in  advance  of  his  compa- 
nions, and  fell,  pierced  with  a  bnudred 
Imlfeu.   Thii  glorioiif  laiM»  of  wtfida 
▼otiou  was  not  lost  upon  the  gallant  band 
to  whotu  it  was  addressed;  but  tiie  ar- 
tiUery  again  performed  its  deiidly  work, 
and  the  dtiien  aoldicn  wera  at  length 
obliged  to  retire  to  the  shelter  of  the  sur- 
roiuuling  strtets,  triuu  the  ends  of  which, 
however,  they  kept  up  so  constant  and 
well>dlrteted  a  lite  upon  the  artillery  men 
and  other  troops,  that  victory  a^;rn  ho- 
caine  doubttul.    The  soldiery  were  now 
in  possession  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  bat 
the  fire  they  had  fw  aonc  time  kept  up 
from  the  wiiir^ows  began  gradually  to  de- 
cline, tlie  people  having  thrown  themselves 
into  the  houses  oppo^te,  from  the  rooA 
and  windows  of  which  they  could  partly 
command  that  edifire,  and  every  shot  was 
retmmed  with  murderous  iuierest.    lu  the 
laaan  tfane  a  galUag  disduu^e  waa  kept  up 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Seim^  parttaH" 
larly  trom  fhr  further  end  of  tlic  siispcniion 
hndge,  which  cros3c:>  the.  river  Irom  the 
GalvetotheQuay  delaClfc6.  Hen  about 
twenty  young  men,  including  a  few  of  the 
National  Guard,  sheltered  by  the  parapet 
wallt  kept  up  an  incessant  fire.  At  length  a 
amafl  body  of  Swiw  were  ordered  to  ctdm 
ibe  bridge,  to  put  this  little  Ixuid  hors  de 
cmnhnt.     On  their  approach  these  citizens, 
who  in  ali  probability  never  saw  bluod 
abed  antil  ttiii  dreadfiil  day,  with  the 
intrepidity  of  ancient  veterans,  left  their 
proterlinir  parapet,  and  placed  themselves 
at  the  heaii  ot  the  bridge,  where  they  re- 
eeited  their  adverHvies  with  to  well-direct- 
ed a  fire,  th;\t  thrco  of  their  number  were 
killed,  and  several  wounded,  arul  after  a 
hasty  discharge,  tlie  remainder  retreated 
to  tlieir  fimner  petition.    We  must  not 
here  omit  to  mention  an  extraordinary  act 
of  gallantry  performed  by  one  of  these 
soldiers  of  a  day,  who,  amid  a  sliower  of 
bullets  from  tlie  retirhig  enenyt  tan  ofon 
the  bridge,  and  taking  the  arms  and  car- 
touche-boxes of  the  three  fallen  Swiss, 
returned  unhurt  to  his  compamous,  ex- 
claiming, *  Amis!  Void  des  anm*  el  dtt 
Mm.'    We  4ioiiid  heie  ebicrva  |l«it 


fhcra  waa  a  laiaanhUile  diMency  of  both 
anns  and  ammunition  on  the  side  of  t;  e 
people,  a  fact  ahuost  incredible,  when  the 
unparalleled  leaulta  of  their  exertions  are 
ooBsidered. 

"  The  conflict  now  raged  in  the  Place 
de  Oreve  with  increased  violence.  A 
cannon,  pointed  against  a  boaae  at  the 
comer  of  the  quay  (a  wine  shop),  would 
have  razed  it  to  tlie  ground,  the  shore 
having  been  nearly  shot  away,  had  not  a 
vigoroitt  charge  of  the  populaoe  IbrMd  the 
royal  troops  to  consult  their  safety  by  ^rt" 
paration  Tor  retreat.  This  they  cflf«cted 
along  the  t|uay,  firing  by  tiles  and  by  pla- 
teons,  naeeeeiUng  eadi  other  witfi  aoloDishr 
ing  rapidity.  They  were  sjH-edily  rein- 
forced by  (Vesh  troops  of  the  Royal  (Juard 
and  of  the  i>wiss,  together  wiUi  a  hundred 
cttitairiefi^  and  Ibur  pieoai  of  ardllery, 
each  of  them  escorted  by  twelve  cannoniers 
on  boiwehark.  With  this  terrible  addition 
tiiey  again  advanced  on  the  Hotel  de  Vilie, 
and  a  fHf^tful  Italng  recommenced  on  all 

sidL's.  They  succeeded  in  driving  the 
citizens  into  the  Hues  de  la  Vannerie  and 
du  Mouton,  and  again  entered  iuto  pos- 
•oMion  of  the  Hotel  de  VUleL  Bui  ttiey 
did  not  keep  it  bmr:,  for  the  y  were  again 
attacked,  with  a  courugu  truly  sublime, 
and  almost  irresistible.  Their  artillery, 
now  ranged  before  the  Prefecture  of  the 
Seinr  mid  the  Hotel  dn  Ville,  thrent nud 
deatJ)  to  thousands.  Tlie  repeated  charges 
of  the  cuirassien  were  murderous,  but  the 
citizens  did  not  give  way.  Immoveable  in 
their  position,  th"y  expected,  and  recen  ed 
death,  with  cries  of  Vive  la  Liberie  I  Vive 
Is  C&artt  t  Their  berde  and  generom 
efforts  proved  fatal  to  many.  The  heaps 
of  dead  bodies  showed  a  sensible  diminu- 
tion of  the  combatants;  still  the  coutei^t 
might  be  mML  Io  ngb  with  datpeaate  ftiry, 
the  successive  ■  '^T^'ig  and  reeaptuiing 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  awAkene<l  the  san- 
guinary remuii&cences  of  liougomont.  But 
while  every  moment  added  to  die  eonft- 
dence  of  the  people,  consternation  began 
to  be  more  and  more  visible  even  in  the 
firme&t  battalions  of  France.  It  was  in 
vain  that  discipline  dowd  her  aBrried  fflee^ 
or  opened  her  chevaux  de  frise  of  bay- 
onets, only  to  pivc  ^rnpo  nr\<]  cffiricnry  to 
dincharges  of  grape  shot,  still  more  umr» 
detew.  The  Flaee  de  la  Orive,  the  Pont 
de  la  Grdvc,  and  the  Pont  Neuf,  with  the 
quays,  were  enveloped  in  one  lurid  cloud 
of  6ulplmrous  smoke,  pierced  by  the  flashes 
o(  the  cannon,  or  the  fusillade  of  the  mus* 
ket.  The  continuous  tiraillnt  i'  ofthr  citi- 
zens filled  up  the  pauses  that  intervened 
between  the  platoon  firing  of  the  troops, 
and  die  sullen  roar  of  tin-  artillffy.  The 
Seine  might  nmv  be  said  without  a  meta- 
piior  to  'flow  purple  to  the  sea.'  The 
dead  Iwdks  o(  hones  and  of  sddieri  wera 
vilible  in  iti  fUtam,  carried  down  in  a  tu« 
jniiltoetif  ouus  to  St.  Cloud,  .abertly  to 
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NamOkfes  of  the  iate  f\re»ch  JUv^ion, 


announce  to  the  roynl  tpnnnts  of  its  cha- 
teau, the  discomfiture  of  their  proudest 
hopes,  by  the  dismal  evidence  of  tbisiloat-' 
illg  wreck. 

"  The  Hotel  cle  Ville,  ubirh,  tlnrinpthe 
conflict  we  have  above  described,  had  been 
die  scene  of  such  carnage  and  herobm, 
was  doomed  at  Ungth  to  become  a  san- 
puinnry  tropliy  of  the  popular  triumph, 
and  on  its  Ifiird  ciipture  it  was  destined  to 
Temidn  In  possesdon  of  thoee  who  had  ao 
gnllantly  stormed  it,  and  beconit-  the  at 
of  the  Provisional  Oovrrntncnt.  and  the 
head-quarters  of  the  National  GuHrd  ;  and 
once  more,  as  in  17B9,  it  had  the  honour 
to  receive  within  h<  the  vmemhle 

Lnfayettr  a*!  the  Commander.  The  loss 
was  dieadful  on  tlie  part  of  both  people 
and  soldiers,  during  the  ten  hours  this  de- 
termined combat  took  place;  cart-loads  of 
dead  were  taken  away,  and  in  all  the 
neighbouring  streets  the  wonnded  were 
aecn  on  liand-carriaj^cs  and  hL\U,  on  tlieir 
■way  to  (ho  diHiTfut  ho>pIt:ils. — The  cmj<*<» 
of  liberty  had  triumphed,  but  it  had  cost 
the  omintry  much  piecioui  blood.  Twelve 
hundred  men  were  either  killed  or  wound- 
ed, of  those  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  de- 
fence of  tlieir  liberties.  The  troops  lost 
on  that  scene  of  slaughter  about  dx  hun- 
dred men,  fbur  pieces  of  artillery,  and  forty 
horses." 

The  tricolour  was  displayed  from 

the  towers  of  Notro  Dame.  Stront* 
bodies  of  men  assenihled  on  the  jilace 
of  the  OdeoQ,  coiuiuanded  by  M. 
Joffr^*  an  advocate,  and,  attacking 
the  mUttary  prison  of  the  Abbaye, 
they  increased  their  numbers  with 
the  soldiers  confined  within  its  walls. 
They  then  attempted  to  cro&b  the 
Seine  by  the  diflPerent  bridges,  bnt 
were  refmlsed.  AU  they  could  do 
was  to  keep  up  a  constant  fire  across 
the  river,  upon  the  troops  alonpc  the 
quays  de  I'Ecule  and  the  Louvre, 
who  were  hidden  behind  the  parapets 
of  the  low  wall  of  the  palace.  The 

Ste  of  the  Louvre,  opposite  to  the 
Btitute  and  the  Pont  des  Arts,  be- 
ins:  closwl.  was  guiuded  by  a  com- 
pauy  of  t>wiiis,  who  discharged  a 
pieos  of  artillery  upon  the  multitade 
assembled  on  the  steps  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  did  mnrdcroiis  execution. 
The  troops  that  liad  retreated  from 
the  Place  de  Greve,  planted  their 
cannon  upon  the  quay  of  the  Thuil- 
lerieSy  and  swept  the  whole  distance 
as  far  as  the  Pont  au  Change.  The 
different  streets  veriiinfx  towards  the 
river,  also  contained  their  piquets, 
who  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the 
'populace.  • 


Tlie  combat  in  the  Rue  St.  Hono- 
re'  ronimenced  about  three  o'clock, 
i  he  i'alais  Royal  had  been  occupied 
by  infantry  ajid  gendannerie;  the 
Place  du  Cai  i  el  by  the  grenadiers 
u  chival  and  the  lancers  of  the  royal 
guard,  assisted  by  forty  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery. I  he  people,  however,  took 
possession  of  the  numerous  small 
streets  commanding  the  Rue  St.  Ho- 
noie,  t'roni  the  church  of  St.  Roch 
to  the  Rue  de  I'Arbre  Sec;  bands 
were  also  posted  at  the  windows, 
with  a  plentiftil  supply  of  stones, 
which  they  threw  with  destructive 
effect  on  the  soldiers.  From  the 
ease  with  which  th(  y  handled  the 
musket,  and  the  aiaci  ity  and  preci- 
sion of  their  movements,  it  was  ck«r 
that  many  of  the  popular  skiimish-. 
ers  belied  their  habit  of  common  la- 
bourers and  artisans.  The  tiring 
gradually  slackened  towards  evening, 
aiid  the  troops,  feeble  from  exhaus- 
tion,  bivouacked  in  the  streets.  Their 
royalist  friends,  and  the  principal  in- 
strument*; of  niischi-t".  had  abandon- 
ed tlieni  in  tlieir  exigency,  and,  alter 
fighting  the  battle  of  tyranny,  they 
were  left  to  the  pfecarious  charity  of 
the  intended  victims  of  Charles  the 
Tenth. 

In  casting  a  retrospective  glanee  wet 

the  hmried  scene  that  has  passed  so  mpid- 
ly  before  onr  eyes,  it  is  quite  evident  that, 
on  this  decisive  day,  namely,  the  28th, 
the  Cktvemment  had  put  forth  tiM  whde 

of  their  streiifrth.  Paris  had  been  declared 
in  a  state  of  siege,  and  Marshal  MarniODt» 
Duke  of  Ragusa,  who  had  been  mveattd 
with  the  absolute  command  of  the  armed 
force,  had  himself  on  this  day  bended  th« 
troops  in  the  Wace  des  Victwres,  where  he 
passed  some  time  ginng  inrtroedooa  tp  Ui 
officer?.,  and  aAerwards  personally  led  on 
the  attack  in  the  Rue  Monnnartre  ;  from 
whence  he  made  a  precipitAte  retreat,  in 
consequence  of  the  noMe  reaistanee  of  At 
citizens  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Joqutlet. 
Fresh  re^jiment^  h:td  been  marcltcd  into 
Paris  during  the  night  of  the  26th,  and  die 
whole  of  the  gendsirmetle  had  been  put  hi 
motion.  A  jjlron;,^  nutter  had  iH-en  made 
of  all  that  was  efficient  of  the  Swiss  Guards 
and  the  Garde  Royale,  both  horse  and 
foot;  diey  had  been  strenfthened,  and 
support C'd  l»y  rnnnon,  nnd  eve  n  homtiard- 
nu  nt  had  been  resorted  to  on  more  than 
one  occaiiion.  The  adherents  of  the  oomrt 
could  not  but  admit  that  the  whole  of  this 
fonnidrible  force,  If  not  defeated,  had  at 
least  l)ceii  rliecked,  nnd  driven  in  at  all 
points,  by  the  population  of  the  city. 
These  disciplined  wankHS  had  even  sbsnr 
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<ioncd  their  potts  in  some  inftiirffltf»  or 
%mA  mihifwl  tlMn  wMi  the  gnsieit  ^ttfll* 

culty  in  others.  Although  much  deter* 
mination  wn<*  <>UU  visible  amongst  the  sur- 
viving gcnaarmerie,  the  foreign  merce- 
JMiiea^  and  the  greater  portion  of  die 

Garde  Royale,  yet  miKli  hesitation  had 
begun  to  manifest  itself  in  the  I'me.  Three 
regiments  had  already  show  n  the  greatest 
Tdnduioe  to  fire  upon  the  people,  and  in 
some  instances  positively  reftised  ;  this 
■etrcumstancc  tended  very  miirh  to  >nrroa,se 
the  confidence  uf  the  one  ptirty,  and  the 
comteraatiaa  of  the  ocher.  In  fiwt,  It 
midu  be  afHrnied  that,  from  this  moment, 
the  Kinj;  po^>sessed  only  tl>e  form  and  tlie 
body,  but  lUit  the  lioui  ur  tiie  spirit  of  an 
4vmy.  The  telegmphie  comuunioaliont 
had  been  cut  off  by  the  citizens,  so  tliat  no 
summons  Ibr  additional  troops  could  be 
transmitted  by  tliat  mode.  The  moral  of 
the  troops  had  been  shaken  by  dreum- 
stances  more  nppr^llmr^  thnn  danger  itself; 
and  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  people 
defended  their  rights,  combined  with  the 
Justice  of  their  cause,  begot  a  atUI  stronger 
disinclination  in  the  soldiery  to  persist  in 
those  murderous  measures,  which  alone 
<ould  confer  victory  on  their  arms, — a  vic- 
tory wWdi  many  of  then  bad  begun  to 
f'ontemplate  even  as  innrc  tli  ;f>rriceful  than 
a  defeat,  because  it  could  otdy  be  pur- 
4:hased  by  the  costly  sacrifice  of  whole  he- 
catombs of  their  couatrymen. 

*'  The  eventful  day  of  Wednesday  had 
now  completely  dosed,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  nc^hhourhoodof  the  Louvre, 
arbera  the  firing  can  scarcely  be  aaid  to 
have  ceased  during  the  night,  the  streets 
4t£  Park  were  comparatively  tranquil,  at 
leant  they  were  no  longer  the  scenes  of 
conflict  and  slaughter.  That  day  however 
was  follnwefl  by  a  night  still  more  glorious, 
Ou  Wednesday,  and  even  on  Tuesday 
'Ovemng,  a  Jew^barrieadca  Imd  been  hastily 
erected,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  royal 
troops,  nnd  to  afford  shelter  to  the  haif- 
aormed  citizens  against  their  well-appointed 
antagonists.  The  powerflil  utility  of  this 
species  of  defence  was  evident  during  the 
obstinate  rontests  of  that  day,  and  gave 
rise  to  those  measures  that  liave  even- 
toaDy  saved  Prance  Irom  the  ezoesses  of 
an  exasperated  soldiery,  her  dtizens  finom 
butchery,  her  Hbt  rtics  froni  tyranny,  and 
t  her  laws  from  violation.  It  was  on  die 
night  of  the  28tii  that  diose  measures  were 
adopted,  wldcb,firom  the  unanimity  of  their 
destgn,  the  rapidity  of  thtir  cxerntioM, 
and  the  ingenuity  of  their  construction, 
are  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  his* 
tory.  To  do  ample  justice  to  tlie  Hcn  u- 
lean  profn;jrie«;  of  this  eventful  nii;ht  uoiild 
require  the  pen  ot  a  Livy,  and  the  pencil 
of  a  Salvator.  Neither  tlie  wand  of  Pros- 
pero,  nor  the  lyre  of  (^rjihciui,  could  have 
pm  lncpd  such  rapid  combination's  now 
developed  themselves  throu^out  Uie  whole 
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of  this  vast  capital  Things  inanhnate 
seemed  almost  to  poitalteof  the  genenl 

enthusiasm,  so  instantaneous  wa>  tlie  move- 
ment by  ivhk'h  they  were  rendered  subser- 
vient tu  iiU  the  necessary  purposes  eitlier  of 
defence  or  of  aggresrion.  If  en  of  every 
trade  and  calling  lent  themselves,  as  by 
one  common  instinct,  to  that  peculiar  de- 
partment, in  this  general  division  of  labour, 
with  which  they  had  been  rendered  meat 
conversant  by  their  previous  habits  ami 
pursuits.  The  plumber  betook  htmselt  to 
the  ^ting  of  balls;  the  sawyer  to  the 
fldlfaig  of  trees;  the  paviour  to  the  limm^ 
ing  up  of  stones,  as  materials  for  Hie  bar* 
ricade ;  the  wrtter-carriers  and  liackney- 
coachmen  migiii  be  seen  busily  employed 
in  drawing  up  and  oveitnming  vehicles  of 
the  largest  size,  and  in  obstructing  every 
conununication  of  street  with  street,  by 
means  of  lliese  ponderous  ajid  massy  im- 
pediments.  The  carpenter  went  to  work 

in  hU  vnrntrnn,  and  every  sprric-  nf  tim- 
ber, or  of  scaifoldttig,  was  put  into  imme- 
diate requisition,  to  strengthen  and  fill  up 
the  imervals  left  hi  the  stocbades,  and 
which  were  alternately  completed  by  the 
ponderous  materials  torn  up  from  the 
streets.  Thus  it  was  that  the  population 
of  Paris,  fertfle  in  expedients,  and  ez- 
haustless  in  resource,  had,  in  tlie  course  of 
twelve  hoiu^,  placed  the  whole  city  in  eo 
imposing  an  attitude  of  preparation,  and 
almost  of  defiance,  that  even  the  practised 

eye  of  the  most  w:<r-%vorn  veffnin  could 
hardly  have  pointed  out  a  blunder,  or  sug- 
gested an  amendment.  A  considerable 
pact  of  the  feUowing  day  was  occupied  in 
completing  and  strengthening  those  barri- 
cades, on  the  lieepiiig  possession  of  which 
the  success  of  Uie  popidar  cause  must 
chiefly  depend.  Tlie  gigantic  efforts  of 
the  population  of  Paris  on  this  night,  after 
sudi  a  day,  seemed  totally  to  set  at  de- 
fiance the  common  wants  of  our  nature. 
Their  labour  was  carried  on  throughout 
the  night  no  less  than  the  dny,  iinpoded  at 
times  liy  repulse,  at  others  invigorated  by 
triumph.  Under  a  cloudless  sun,  with  n 
theanometer  rangitig  from  80  to  90  de- 
grees, exposed  to  the  murderotis  fire  of  an 
artillery  di:>cliargiug  showers  of  grape  and 
langridge,  neither  the  enthushmn  of  tiw 
attack,  nof  die  Herculean  eiforts  necessary 
for  defence,  were  remitted  for  an  instant. 
All  classes,  high  and  low,  not  excepting 
even  vromen  and  children,  asdduonsly  and 
cheerfully  lent  tliemselves  to  this  most  ne- 
ce^snry  task  :  hands,  hitherto  unu'ipd  to 
any  speciea  of  toil  or  drudgery,  might  be 
seen  wielding,  for  the  first  time,  the  shovd 
and  the  pickaxe,  and  zeal  was  found  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  pU^e  of  strength  and  of 
skiil. 

*'  From  the  nature  of  the  barricades,  ft 

was  evident  that  one  arm  of  war  was  ren- 
dered from  TV.i>  moment  inefficient.  The 

cavulry  could  no  longer  act.   \Viih  respect     ^ ,  , 
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to  another  spmes  of  force  still  more  for- 
luitUible,  the  artiUejcy,  every  minute  was 
tbrowiqg  ftesh  impeofaimft  to  lender  it* 
opeiBtloo  lew  destructive  to  the  populace, 
and  more  dangerous  to  those  hy  whom  it 
was  directeii  Every  voUurc  and  \  vliicle 
had  been  pot  into  teqoititioii,  the  pave- 
ment had  been  Xam  up,  wine- shops  sup- 
plyinp  thousan<l>i  of  empty  lio^shead*, 
'  ^hicb  were  filled  witli  the  Urgent  ttiuues 
fimn  the  atreetBi  and  the  ni^eatie  trees  en 
the  boulevards  now  fell,  to  protect  that 
dty  they  had  so  long  adorned.  It  was 
evident,  from  the  ingenuity  and  soldier- 
like oooMroctioii  of  these  ftnnidable  de- 
fences, that  many  survivors  of  the  siege  of 
Saragossa,  though  debilitated  by  age,  and 
in  the  unassuming  costume  of  common 
lahdurasy  had  nothcen  haactlveipeetatoia 
of  tibesosne." 

On  the  night  of  Wednesday  the 
rojral  troops  were  in  a  desperate  oeu- 
dition.   The  Parisians  had  won  the 

greater  part  of  the  city  ;  ami .  at  eight 
o'clock,  the  soldiery  occrupied  a  con- 
tracted spot  on  the  right  bide  of  the 
6eiiie»  thetr  line  coasBeneuig  at  the 
Louvre.  This  they  held,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Thuilleries,  the  Place  St. 
Gennain  I'Auxerrois,  and  that  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  together  with  the  por- 
tion of  the  Rue  St.  Honore  next  to 
the  market  of  the  Jacobiiis>  and  the 
ftiteNeuvedes  Pi  titsGiaiDpa.  Front 

these  points  their  lines  >vere  conti- 
nued to  the  Place  Vendfjiuc,  the  Roe 
de  la  Paix,  and  Uie  Boulevards  of  the 
M adeleinej  and  so  on  to  the  Haoe 
Louis  Quinze,  the  entrance  of  the 
Champs  Elvs^es,  and  the  bridge  op- 
posite to  tfie  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
They  were  thus  actually  hemmed  in, 
being  prevented  from  either  attack  or 
defence :  whilst  a  dense  population* 
amed  and  infuriated,  watched  their 

evorv  Tiiovemcnt.  The  court  party, 
never  dreaming  ol  a  reverse,  had  pro- 
vided nothing  for  their  defenders. 
T\xt!f  tasted  neither  bread,  nor  meat 
nor  wine — a  litUe  brandy  being  the 
whole  of  their  sustenance  for  the  day. 
The  consequence  wa**,  thnt  a  spirit  of 
discontciitaud  animohity  against  their 
xulers  quickly  spread.  Many  refused 
to  act  further  against  the  citis6ns» 
whilst  otb^s  deaerted  to  join  tlieir 
rnnks  ;  Hn(^  this  was  the  state  of 
things  oil  till  morning  <^  Thuraday, 
the  29th  ol  July. 

The  tocsin  was  rung  at  an  early 
Iloor  trom  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois* 
and  was  repeated  by  the  (jther  church- 
es of  the  cit»   The  first,  atrange  to 


sav,  wa"?  the  very  bell  which  had 
sounded  lo  tlie  massacre  of  St.  liar- 
thclemy !  Drums  were  beaten  in 
every  quarter,  and  tbe  err  of  Aim 
arme$!yKa^  t  cltoedtlutMighniesbeels 
of  Paris.  The  pavements  near  the 
palace  were  broken  up  by  the  mob; 
and,  as  early  half  pabt  four,  the 
populace  comn^enced  removing  the 
stones  from  the  Rue  das  Peotieaw 
and  formed  a  barrier  on  the  left  of 
the  col'innafie.  Tht*  people  thus  em- 
ployed were  lired  i»n  without  inter- 
mission by  the  Swiss  troo{>i$,  and 
many  of  the  Parisians  IHl.  The  bar- 
rier  was  completed  about  eleven^  from 
which  a  smart  fire  was  returned  on 
the  soldiers.  From  tlit'^  point  two 
individuals  sprung  foi'i^ard  to  the 
iron  railingB  enclosing  the  front  of 
the  Lonvie^  mA,  lying  dem  under 
the  dwarf  wall,  did  greal  execution 
on  the  troops.  They  were  fnllr.wed 
by  two  of  the  National  Cl^jard,  one 
of  whom  earned  a  tricolour  tiag ;  tbc 
sight  of  wbich  led  the  people  Uiwaidi 
the  Louvre,  and  they  determined  on 
taking  it.  The  building  was  gairi- 
aoned  hy  the  Swiss. 


"  They  were  posted  at  etcry 

and  oTitlet  where  thry  could  with  se- 
etuity,  their  deadly  predstoa  was  soon 
qiparemia  Ae  munben  of  Ae  assaOants 

who  feH.  The  approaches  to  thb  massive 
building  were  not  made  by  trenches>  an<l 
parallels ;  they  had  no  artillery  to  breach 
ha  walls,  no  petards  to  ftiroe  iti  galea :  de-> 
termhiatioii,  courage,  and  impetondlyt 
were  substituted  for  batteries:,  and  a  nrk- 
lessn^  of  life,  a  subUme  contempt  of  dan- 
ger, supplied  die  plaoe  of  diose  niiu  Jtiooa 
hiTentiims^ 

*'  We  niu;:!  now  mrn  to  ihcatL-ick  tiiade 
frt)ni  the  ptnrc  of  Sl  (jerniain  TAuxemns, 
nearly  opposite  tu  die  eeuure  of  tlie  oistism 
flront  of  die  palace.  The  attack  fram  thfe 
point  was  orilered  by  General  Gexard.— 
Every  ))re<-aution  ha<l  l)e<'n  taker>  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  by  tlie  Duke  of  Raguaa» 
for  the  defence  of  the  palace  i  which,  ftoot 
its  strength,  might  almost  be  termed  the 
dt^idel  of  Paris.  The  connexion  of  the 
building  with  the  Tuillertes  rendered  it  of 
such  importance,  that,  if  taken,  the  beepa 
had  no  jiln c  of  rt  tn-at  letl.  hut  must  eva- 
cuate the  uietropolis.  Two  regiments  of 
the  Swiss  formed  its  garrison ;  detachinents 
of  wham  were  placed  in  the  court,  in  dw 
garden  of  the  infaiita,  md  the  neighlxnrr- 
ing  gardens.  They  were  amply  provided 
with  field-pieces  and  ammunition  of  va- 
rious kinds  fiar  the  oaatest 

"  At  iin  early  hour  the  dtixens  advaneal 
at  a  guick  st^  Oaocal  Qocard  hhasstf 
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olRcers,  and  somf  of  the  hrnvc  yoariu  of 
the  Pylytecfaoic  school;  aiid,  having  •sus- 
tained soRM  nnupderous  discharges  from 
tin  - 1.  (ison,  estublishcd  thenuehres  in  dt 
thi-  different  houws  of  tlK>  Placr  of  St.  Gor- 
n^m  rAttxerrois,  atid  in  every  position 
**Wto  tiew  md  gran-shot  of  the  object  of 
fftfcit    The  ehtuch  aUbrdied  a  eonnnaiid- 
in^f  sltnatioM  for  the  besiegers,  from  whence 
they  fired  at  every  aperture,  and  at  every 
point  wftMl!  a  batl  maa  likely  to  take  effect. 
To  A  citizen  named  RoQtltt,  tin  people 
were  indelxed  for  the  first  idea  of  tke  occu- 
pation tA'  the  lowers  and  thr  ^erteaof  the 
c)uiid^  from  wiience  tiietr  tire  did  tremen- 
dous execution  upon  the  Swiit.   The  fiiat 
tricoloured  flag  which  floated  over  ita  an- 
ient towers,  built  by  the  English  during 
the  regency  of  the  Dulce  of  Bedford,  waa 
Mated  by  an  old  trampeier  of  die  dlai* 
aenrs  of  fhp  Royal  Guard.    In  accom- 
gUaUug  it  he  was  ffightly  wmmM  m  tite 

•*  Fef  eenii  boors  the  ftre  was  itept  up 
lib  vigour  and  effect  on  Ml  Mm^  tet 

R(ion  after  pJeven  that  of  the  besieged  began 
tottiacken.  At  that  period  M.  L,in<;on,  for- 
UClljr  a  captain  In  the  army,  urrivtd  at  tiie 
head  of  fifly  men,  and,  having  killed  w- 
veral  Swiss  with  hi.  own  hand,  assisted  in 
the  storming  of  tlie  palace.  Three  columns 
now  attacked  It  nearly  siruultaneously; 
one  by  the  Pont  det  Arliy  aaotlier  by  the 
Quai  de  TEcoIc,  and  a  third  by  the  cokOb 
nade,  Irom  the  rUicv  St.  fiennain  TAuxer^ 
loia  and  Rue  des  Touiies  already  mention- 
ed. The  as!,ailanti  ruihed  taeHmrAf  not- 
withstanding the  terrific  fire  to  which  thof 
were  exposed,  to  the  s^fe ;  and  after  a 
brisk  discharge,  the  last  heard  in  tiiia  part 
of  the  bid Idingr  eMeHed  in  trionpii'  at  pto- 
ciiielv  a  quarter  tn  twelve  awtd  loud  alMi^tf 
Off 

"  It  is  a  circumstance  never  sutfieiently 
to  be  adaabed,  that,  after  attending  to  the 
wounded,  not  only  of  their  own  party  bnt 
those  of  their  opponents,  and  trnn-portlhg 
them  into  the  church  of  St.  (Jermain  1' Aux- 
cmii  10  xeotito  surgical  aid,  the  thoughts 
of  the  dtiaens,  in  Ifaehr  then  slate  of  exci- 
tation, shonld  ttirnrd  towards  the  pl»- 
servatujn  of  the  monuments  of  the  arts. 
This  national  trait  must  not  be  overlooked  { 
It  is  one  tha^  we  may  boldly  say,  elevatea 
the  character  of  tlu  Piiri  iati  populace  toso 
proud  an  eminence  ilmt  iu  tliis  metropo- 
lis alone  could  it  have  taken  phu:e.  By 
romtnon  consent,  thiMO  pavlaof  Ae  Loune 
which  are  devoted  tn  \v()rks  of  art — its 
many  haUs  filled  v>-ith  the  choicest  spec^ 
lOMa  of  ancient  sculpture— itj  noble  giiio- 
ry,  fiuned  throughout  thewuridft*  itann* 
rivalled  cn l!t  r»ion  of  paintings — were  pur- 
posely sfiajrcd  by  the  iitkated  popnlaai^ 

Tht  last  triumphant  elfort  of  the 


Iieople  was  the  taking  of  the  Twille- 
lies.  Thin  poot;  however,  did  itot  offer 
a  nakt&nce  of  equal  obstinacy  to  the 
Louvre.  The  citizens  of  the  quarters 
St.  Jacques,  St.  (;erm«in,  the  Ode- 
Ofi,  and  Groa  Caiiiou,  astern  bled,  to 
tht  mnxmaA  of  tietween  5  and  t),uoo; 
mA  MkhMbo^  with  two  fesimesto 
of  the  royal  guards  ftttd  Swns,  atitf 
three  detachments  of  lancers,  cuirad* 
fliers,  and  foot  e:rcnadiers,  occapying 
the  Carousel,  and  supported  by  a  field 
of  artillery  Ia  the  ^den  of  the  Xuil- 
leriea*  tfaey  rooted  their  a4veiB«nea^ 
who  were  thrown  into  adU  greater 
confusion  by  the  Swiss,  flvin?  from 
the  Louvre.    These  rushed  through 
the  triumphai  arch  of  the  Carouse!, 
hurrying  Marmottt  fttoag  with  them, 
who  vainly  endeftVomtod  to  rally  tide 
fugitives  in  the  court  of  the  palace. 
The  Marshal  had  brought  the  whole 
of  his  forces  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
the  Swiss;  but,  being  tiirown  into 
the  GOBftmn  we  hm  described,  a 
panic  seized  the  whole  body,  and  they 
rufbed  pdl-mtlJ  to  the  Place  Louie 
Quince,  across  the  :rnrd<^n*  of  the 
I'uiiieries.   The  Parisians  fbHowed 
fhdlfrsoelosely^  that  they  eutered  the 
oomt  by  Hie  triumphal  arch  bdbfe 
the  others  had  quitted  it.  They  (hen 
conamenced  the  attack  on  the  palace* 
which  was  twice  taken,  and  twice 
abandoned;  uutii,  the  citizens  being 
^ally  vietonous,  the  tricolour  flag 
was  planted  on  tile  central  mmlioii. 
The  farther  particulars  of  this  trmns- 
action  are  well  descnbed  in  the  lol- 

"  Un  taking  posaession  of  the  chateau, 
ioine  eseenei  were  connidtted  by  the  po- 
pulace, who  were  inttafeed  by  the  diwovery 

of  proclamadons  of  the  govcmn;ent  to  the 
troops,  stimulating  them  against  tlie  citi- 
■ens,  dated  the  preoeding  day.  These  were 
found  in  the  pavilion  of  Fbra;  in  which 
nearly  every  .irticle  of  furniture  was  de- 
stroyed, and  Uu-uwn  witii  various  precious 
eflfecte  fioni  the  windows,  as  were  some 
thousands  of  papers,  pamphlets,  and  even 
books.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  tlie  library 
of  the  Ducliess  of  Angouleme  alone  wero 
ftnndany  pamphlets,  or  other  workii,  calcu- 
lated to  give  any  iu&rmation  npoothe  ttata 
of  popular  ffccling.or  the  events  passing  with- 
out the  walls  of  the  royal  residence.  The 
Jiterary  treasures  fiiund  in  theapai  uucul^  of 
the  Dauphin  were  limited  to  a  romphile  set 
o€ cUmanmcks^  from  the  sixteenth  century! 
Ji  auist  not  be  supposed,  bowevar,  that  the 
royal  lifanry  was  deficient  in  valuable 
works  \  on  the  contrary,  it  conUdned  a  tru-  . 

ly  noble  eoUcctaon,  including  the  wqdts  of  ^  ^  , 
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renrly  every  reoowticd  writtti  fronn  Uonwr  description ;  hundreds  of  half-armed  n>eru 

dovviuvarcU.  In  tattered  garments,  covered  with  bkxxi 

The  devMtftthmt  of      M^laoe  wero  wid  dust,  sotted  on  the  tidily  emfanidcKd 

noti  however,  confined  to  no  pavilion  of  chairs  of  royalty  and  slate,  relatii^  to  each 

Ploni.    A!!  the  royal  apartments  suffered  other  the  heroic  feats  they  had  witn'  ?-jed, 

eonsiderably.  Sj^endid  specimens  of  porce^  or  the  dangers  they  had  escaped,  tormed  a 

lain-HNrnainettli  of  Ae  uoit  ooidy  do-  picture  la  which  no  pencil  eoold  vaodcr 

scriplion-Muid  magntfloent  mirrors — were  justice.    We  should  state,  that  whatefw 

broken  without  mercy.    A  portrait  of  the  arms  were  found  were  eajiperly  seized.  One 

DukeofKagusa,intheSailedesMar^chaux,  trophy  carried  off  by  the  victors  wau  a  %efy 

was  tom  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  every  richly  ornamented  sword  of  otal^  taiom 

bust  or  portrait  of  the  royal  family  was  in-  ing  to  the  Dauphin — ^wlddi  hiv  howem^ 

stantly  mutilute(!  ot  AcMroyod.  An  excep-  been  since  restored." 
tion,  indeed,  wa^  made.  One  of  the  victors  ^y^y^„^^ 

had  raised  the  btttt<end  of  lus  musket  to  .1  r        -  <^  i 

demolish  the  bust  of  Louis  XVIIL  when  ff      f  ^^1^        -^^'"^  volume, 

he  was  reminded,  that  to  this  monarch  ^^^^^"-.^  ^'^  do  with  im  carae^jt  recom- 

France  was  indebted  for  the  charter.  Tliis  mendation  Of  It  to  the  povsal  Of  OOT 

was  snOeient  to  enAue  its  preaenpation;  «adei»,  and  want  of  space  compel* 

the  bust  was,  however,  covered  witli  a  blacic  us  to  pass  without  further  notice  to 

veil,  to  mark  the  fVclirii?  entertained  of  the  the  admirable  pamphlet  descriptive  of 

calamities  the  ikied  away  of  tiie  Bourbous  the  military  events,  by  the  Staff  Offi- 

had  brought  upon  their  cotmtry.  cer  of  the  Guards.  Of  this  pamphlet 

"  The  toils  of  the  day,  however,  demand-  feel  no  hesitation  in  laying,  that 
ed  refreshment-the  stor,  s  of  the  larder  h^VO  seUom  n$d  a  detai!  of 

and  the  wwH:cUar,  conse^ajMuly,  sirred  strategic  movements  more  lucidly  de- 
consideiaMy.   The  most  delicMns  viands,  ^    „         *  r  *    1     •  ^ 

and  thechoicestwines  and  liqueursof  even?  7^"^^  '""'^  satisfactorily  sr.ven. 
description,  were  partaken  of  bv  the  vir-         bears  the  impress  ol  U-uLh  m  every 

tors,  and  by  crowds  who  had  toilowed  P*^'    The  fidlOWUlg  18  the  p»lleilt 

dMm  into  the  palace,  but  who  had  had  no  officer's  enumeration  of  the  difbical 

share  in  the  dangers  of  its  capture    The  regiments  composing  the  ganUKNUef 

sreno  in  the  nmenificent  ^saloons  on  this  oc-  Parifl  on  the  25th.  of  July ■ 
ca&ion        curious  and  grotesque  beyond 

«  On  the  25th  of  July,  IBdO,  theganiaoa  of  Ptois  was  eoupotfdas  ftllewt^. 

GiARDs.  Men. 
Infttniry,  liirec  regiments,  Ist,  3d,  and  7th  Swiss  .  .  8  BatL  3,800 
CMry,  two  T^;inienis^  Lanem  and  Cuinaslen  8  Sqo^  800 
ArtHUry,  8  guns,  A  howitsers  150 

Line. 

5th,  50th,  and  53d  Regiments,  and  15th  l*t  InAntry  .  11  Ratt.  1,100 
Fusiliers  Sfihntoires  U  Coiup.  1,100 

The  Gendarmerie. 
J^fmiiq/  700 


Total  cffectiTe      .      •  1I,M0* 

"  Bnt  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  exact  number  of  troops  whQ  mtst  able  to  take  any  part 

in  Uie  events  of  July,  we  must  deduct  from 

 the  total  effective  of  .      .       .  11^50 

The  Ibor  Reigiments  of  (he  Line,  who,  by  the  atdtude  whidi  diey 
took  so  early  as  the  87th,  sepanrted  themsehee  Ann  the 

Guards  4^400 

The  Fmiltt  rs  :it  dentaire*t  who  surrendered  ilieiranm  to  Uie  peo- 
ple on  the  very  first  demand  1,100 


•  **  1  haye  emitted  from  all  the  corps  the  wsn-^^SMttwe,  mm  employed  m  IfceswhbJbyw, 

A'c,  and  a  rr>rps  attached  to  the  fire-enp-ities,  none  of  whom  could  have  any  share  in  the 
transactions  I  am  about  to  relate :  th.it  p;irt  of  the  f  tcndarmcrie  i-alled  the  FJlf,'  wm 
scattered  tfirough  tlic  various  royal  re&ideneeti.  The  Court,  iiappeuirig  to  bc^at  i>t. Cloud, 
bad  carried  thither  the  body-gtmrd,  and  the  corps  of  Foot-guarda  attadied  io  die  Kiny^ 
person,  though  their  nontiW  head-qatttcn  Were  at  Ftois:  infiwt,  fiom  the  S7lh  Jnly, 
they  were  ali  at  St.  Cloud." 
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The  usual  pnrrics  supplied  by  the  Ounrds  for  the  daily  Bcrvice  of 

the  posU  in  Pariti,  and  at  St.  Ciuud,  tkc 
flimilar  parties  Amikfaed  as  nsnal  by  the  Gendanneile,  and  wUch 

suiTered  the  same  fate  as  those  furnished  by  the  Guards, 
namely,  being  seised  and  disanned  in  detail  on  tiietr  sevenU 
po«>U   


Hcm  iin  rffpctivc  and  (lisf  osril  lo  on  the  morning  oftlie  28th  July, 
lulaiiUy,  Cavalry,  ami  Arlillery  ..... 

**  The  otlwr  laments  of  Guards  were  stationed  as  follows : — 

Infantry. 
S  Battdlimi  at  Gsen.* 


1,300 


650 


7^0 


4^00 


8 

Ditto 

at  Ronen. 

S 

Ditto 

at  Versainps. 

% 

Ditto 

at  SL  Denid. 

1 

Ditto 

with  the  Baglment  of 

Ditto 

Artillery  atTioeamM. 

« 

atOileana. 

**  The  Hottsebold  troopa  at  St  Ooiid, 

Yersulles,  Gf-nn  un,  and  Paris,  wm 
1,000  cavalry  and  auu  nUautry. 

'*  If  dl  these  troops  had  been  caAeeted, 
ttie  Gnards  and  Housdiold  troops  would 
ha%'e  amounted  to  between  19,000  and 
20,000  efiiective  men,  and,  with  the  Line, 
PoMfleerst  «nd  Gcndutnerie,  frould  havo 
given  a  grand  total  of 25,000  effectives,  idth 
36  pieces  of  cannon,  which  might  have  been 
assembled  at  Paris  withiu  a  week.  Audi  if 
iMoaaufca  iiad  boen  takan  a  ftirtnl^^  ba* 
ftro,  and  the  circle  of  requisition  cxtendedf 
we  mif^t  have  had  fnMii  36  (o  40,000  men, 
with  50  pieces  of  caimon.  But  for  such  an 
■imy,  ku^ge  prepantiooi  of  fbod,  ftcage, 
and  cam^^equipagc  must  have  been  roada ; 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  the  handful  of  troops 
which  was  at  Paris  suffered  as  much  by 
neglcce  of  time  partienlaiiy  aa  by  die  ni« 
h'tary  blundcia  oC  the  Ckannander-in* 
CbieC" 

The  three  lines  f(}llo^\-ing  the  above 
paragraph  deveIo])e,  in  a  few  words, 
the  whole  secret  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Royalists : — 

"  The  fact,  however,  was,  that  no 
preparations  were  made,  when,  on 
TUB  Mommico  or  the  20th  Jult,  the 

MONTTEUR  PUBLiaSBD  THB  CBUBBBATID 

Ordonnances." 

Reflection  on  the  grand  and  mov- 
ing scenes  of  the  recent  Revolution  nf 
Paris,  must  lead  every  well-regulated 
mind  to  this  one  concIttslotir-&at  the 
time  of  despotism  is  past — that  poU* 
tical  fanaticism  has  had  its  day — that 
upstart  ministerial  i)ridc  no  lon- 
ger be  sul>nnttc(i  to — that  priuct'ly 
and  ducal  arrogance  will  most  assu- 
redly have  a  faO^-tfaat  military  tools 


Cavalry. 
1  Sqoadnm  (Depot)  at 
6  Ditto     at  Meaux. 

1  Ditto  (Depot)  at  Mehm. 
6  Ditto     at  Fontainebieau. 
6  Ditto    at  Coibea. 

12  Ditto  atVcfMdUaa. 

2  Ditto    at  Mviea. 

are  by  no  means  so  efficacious  as  the 

love  of  a  people,  and  that  public 
opinion  is  tlie  ultima  ratio  of  every 
wholesome   minded  monarch.  A 
standing  army  may  be  necessary,  but 
it  can  never  be  every  thing  in  a  stata 
—-its  preponderance  is  incompatible 
with  national  safety.    Klnjjs  must 
now  cast  themselves  upon  the  love 
of  their  people,  through  the  instru- 
mentalitv  of  piire>mhidted,  enlighten^ 
ed^nsefiu  ministers,  whose  views  shall 
hold  progressively  with  the  progvesa 
of  the  age,  and  who,  discarding  every 
thing  in  the  shape  of  household  myr- 
midons and  female  intriguers,  shall 
rely  upon  their  own  immMolate  cha* 
racter  and  high  deserts,  for  the  per* 
servation  of  their  rank.  Otherwise 
the  popular  voice  will  condemn  both 
the  one  and  the  other — and  though 
it  be  gagged  by  the  hands  of  tyranny, 
and  the  hands  of  the  people  be  bonxul 
down  into  inaction,  still  their  hearta 
will  be  estranged,  animosity  will  be 
engendered,  the  moment  for  retalia- 
tion will  arrive,  and  ample  vengeance 
will  be  taken  on  the  heads  of  their 
oppressors.  Better  then  to  conciliate 
uie  people— better  to  have  their  ap- 
p!f\iisiv<«  sbouts  than  their  deep  and 
muttered  curses.  Ministers  now  have 
for  the  attainment  of  so  desirable  a 
eonsnmmation  abetter  appliance tiian 
former  ages  coaM  boast*  Hie  virtues 
of  a  Titus  or  Trajan  could  indeed  be 
echoed  from  lip  to  lip.    The  lauda- 
tory echo,  however,  was  many  years 
in  pervading  the  circumference  of  the 
empire ;  but  the  virtues  of  the  great  in 


*  **  In  tlic  barrack  of  Courbevoie  fbeyond  jS'emiiy)  there  was  only  the  dcp6t  of  the 
itgbncttt  which  wis  itatiaiied  at  Caen.'*  Digitized  by  Google 
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tiie  present  day  can  be  in  afrwhonni 

cmblaznnsd  throughoat  the  country 

by  the  instrumentnlitv  of  the  pr<»«f*. 
This  is  the  true  curb  on  arijitrary 
power  and  despotism,  and  wUi  iaugn 
to  Bcom  all  the  bands  of  Janissfiry 
and  pnetorian  cohorts  witb  which 
tyraimylwoiild  wish  to  enslave  th/e-iott 
and  free  expreasion  of  najtiona^  tndig> 
nation. 

Public  opinion,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment^ is  the  grtattet  s^fegu^d  of 
state,  and  the  stonteot  crompion  for 

fighting  the  battles  of  prime  minis- 
ters. Since  the  period  of  the  first 
tremendouB  revolution  in  France^  it 
has  been  gradijudly  acquif  ing  streng^ 
until  it  has  attaiptd  •  supremacy  too 

rwerfiil  for  resistance.  In  July  last^ 
enacted  in  Paris  the  terrific  scenes 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  this 
article — its  effects  are  also,  at  this 
moment,  operating  in  every  country 
throughout  Europe.  Happy  will  Eng^ 
land  be  if  it  escape  the  revolutionary 
contagion,  and  this  she  mny  most 
certainly  do,  if  her  ministers  be  but 
faithful  and  her  subjects  true.  Her 
salvation  dej^ends  on  he?  ministers 
not  such  mmisters  as  the  pack  thjtt 
yplppf]  to  the  lash  of  Billy  Holmes, 
the  .vhipper-in — and  who  hav^e  ail, 
tiiank  Heaven,  resigned  with  liL^ 
Highness  of  Waterloo — and  are  now 
gnashing  tiieir  teetid  Ibr  v^ry  rage  in 
die  Topnet  of  despaip^— nor  yet  audi 
ministers  as,  in  ill-assorted  compa- 
nionship, now  hold  the  reins  of  go- 
venunent  under  the  tutelage  of  Lord 
Grey.  DiQIereneeof  tentoentwonid* 
indeed*  aignify  little— ni^y,  it  would 
ensure  the  eliciting  of  wise  councils  ; 
but  the  taint  of  self-interest  has  fixed 
its  seal  upon  too  many  of  the  last 
bodv,  and  the  people  at  large  look 
at  tne  fbremost  of  the  nnmber  with 
sUent  astonishment,  and  sigh  or  ob- 
jurizatc  at  the  weakness  ofitiRn  who, 
lired  with  ambition  and  srniL^::ling 
for  pre-eminence,  utters  mountains 
ofpfomises,  and  who,  in  possession 
of  the  height  of  his  wishes,  whistles 
those  promises  to  the  winds,  and 
feeling  his  desires  regenerated  by 
lucky  circumstances,  appears  before 
his  fellow-creatures  in  such  a  cha- 
racter as  shall  belie  hla  Ibrmer  iden- 
tity. Even  thns  much  may  be  said 
of  T.ord  Grey  and  nf  Lord  Lans- 
downr  \  Lord  Broupflijmi  ih  yet  safe, 
but  his  loot  is  on  a  precipice,  and  - 


(Ona  afeq^  may  suva  of  Amtray  Mm  in 
public  asdmation  fiur  emr.   Let  him 

only  act  np  to  the  promises  which, 
as  a  commoner,  he  enunciated  to 
listening  thousands ;  let  him,  in  op- 
position to  worldly  influences,  com- 
port himself  as  an  honest,  hononr- 
ahhu  conscientious  man — and  his 
name  will  be  enshrined  in  the  heaits 
of  the  people,  and  command  more 
reverence  with  posterity  than  if  it 
were  engraven  on  tablets  of  jsoUL 
For  the  other  livu  the  eye  of  sus- 
picion is  upon  them — the  community 
at  lar^p  i*?  gradually  raising  its  voice 
in  coudenmation  of  their  proceedings, 
measure  of  Reform 
which  they  \ms%  the  r*—*'^  of 
producing,  be  geoesal*  sweeping, 
and  bold,  there  remains  no  salvation 
for  them — ^there  remains  no  ^.ilvrv 
tiou  lor  the  countrv.  The^  nooie- 
mail  ware  formerly  Mod  as  ftaonsts 
about  retreacbmant.  Now  that  op* 
portunity  for  effecting  tht  lr  plans  a 
offered — ^they  have  attempted  to  jug- 
gle the  senses  of  the  public  into  1 
blind  state  of  credulity,  while  the  Pre- 
micrhaaalfown  %  magnanuDoiis  ex- 
ample of  dlstribnting  places  and 
emoluments  among  his  own  kith  and 
kindred  to  the  fifdi  and  sixth  degree. 
With  re;»pt€t  to  Htform — Liiere  has 
\im^  Q»  all  hands,  tha  most  paerik 
tnt  imtmnptilriK  ihiUBint  Thisl*> 
i^mw  however,  the  natioa  will  have, 
and  let  ministers  take  hefil  hnw  they 
refuse  it  or  endeavmii  xsantunlv  to 
arouse  the  wiutL  ui  the  i»iumoenng 

drsjiQiit  Tbiia  avs  tittimtimti  and 
political  madmrn  in  Engksnd.^  on 

whom  the  continental  r — fliWfinna 
will  operate  like  lightnin^r.  Re- 
form without  working  Uke  an  uni- 
verse paoace$i  on  the  luitional  e^iis^ 
w3l  do  mora  tomrda  pacifying  the 
pMMipls  th«m  any  otte  bo<m  thiat  could 
be  granted.  The  spirit  c<  contentment 
and  industry  would  then  spread  fiom 
city  to  town,  and  from  town  to  vii-i 

lagf  and  hamlet  Widk  Relbrm,  Aa 
two  principles  of  retrenchment  and 
peace  can  be  efficaciously  employed 
— without  Reform,  the  wisest  of  mi- 
nisters must  be  defeated.  With  Re- 
form«  we  may  laugh  to  scorn  aU  the 
baleftil  exampiea  of  the  oontincDt— 
without  Reform,  we  become  victims 
— and  thnt  spcedlfy— ^  anacchy  and 
confusion. 
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How  now  !  a  rnf  ? 

Dead,  iua  a  duoit,  dHuL" 


!??  speakin?:  of  the  individual  whose 
riame  appeurs^  at  the  head  of  these 
observations,  we  know  not  whether 
a  fceHng  of  grief  or  indignation  pre- 
dominates. Grief,  that  a  man  who 
had  St)  well  fot!;jht  the  cood  fight  of 
Protestantism,  should  have  nltimate- 
ly  been  weighed  in  the  halance,  and 
foond  watt^g K>r  indignatioD,  tiiat 
tte  most  shameless  apostasy  oo  re* 
cord,  should  be  deemed  worthy  a 
mitre  in  the  church  he  had  hct  ray- 
ed— that  a  political  Judas,  instead  of 
expiating  his  treason  on  the  stage  of 
a  pillory,  ehoatd  be  exalted  to  t]ie 
episcopal  throne  of  a  proud  dioeeee 
in  England. 

It  always  was,  and  still  is,  our 
conscientious  belief,  that  a  church 
founded  upon  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
whose  walla  are  supported  hv  the 
bottretaes  of  a  Liturgy,  allowed  even 
hy  our  enemies  to  be  pure  and  un- 
spotted, could  never  fall,  except  by 
treachery  witiiui  her  sanctuary.  And 
Ihe  popohlr  iadupntkm  at  die  an* 
oouncement  of  Dr.  Phil  I  pott  being 
elevated  to  the  see  of  Exeter,  con- 
firms our  idea.  Mon  over,  tbp  roon- 
strotis  proposition  of  holding  the 
Uring  of  Stanhope  tn  comtMndam, 
will  hate  ^e  eilect  of  a  mine  upon 
the  paUio  feeling,  which  in  its  ex- 
plosion may  shake  to  thrir  founda- 
tion the  towers  of  i.ainbeth.  The 
transaction  smells  of  "  thirty  pieces 
of  atNcr  the  modem  Judaa,  un- 
able in  the  flesh  to  sacrifice  His 
Master,  scruples  not  to  immolate 

the  church,  HtS  IMMACtTLATE  SPOirSE, 

at  the  shrine  of  ejtpediencf.  It  is 
'tain  to  talk  of  conviction,  when  the 
major  and  minor  of  the  argument 
rat  vpon  a  mitre!    If  the  Acnsef 

polemic  wore  ronvinrr;]  of  his  error, 
why,  in  common  honesty,  did  ho 
not,  like  Judas  of  old,  spurn  the 
price  of  hb  trsason,  tlie  living  of 
stanhope,  which  was  professedly  the 
reward  of  his  hostility  to  Popcr)', 
and  opposition  to  Cannine^?  Vs}\y 
did  he  not  proclaim  to  the  world, 
*'  1  have  been  rewarded  for  advocat- 
ing sentiments,  whidt*  on  OMiside- 
ration*  I  am  compelled  to  retract; 


llAMLi,!. 

and  therefore  T  re?«i«rn  the  preferment, 
which  I  can  no  longer  conscientious- 
ly retain?"  Had  he  acted  in  thu 
manner,  we  might  hate  pitied,  and 
after  a  full  and  ^atislhctory  npiation, 
have  pardoned  his  erronfi ; — ^have  al- 
lowed him  to  sink  into  that  state  of 
insignificance  and  contempt,  which 
b  generally  the  award  of  traitors 
and  apostates.  Unfortunately,  how* 
ever,  this  man  glories  in  his  "  bad 
eminence  ;**  and  prefers  the  polluted 
caresses  of  avowed  expediency-mon- 
gers, to  the  honourable  support  of 
tiie  staunch  and  uncomwomising 
friends  of  the  Established  Church. 

It  is  our  wish,  however,  at  the 
present  crisis,  to  call  public  attr  ntiou 
to  the  effects  which  the  cousccration 
of  this  arch-apostate  must  have  upon 
the  Church  of  England.  And  there 
are  two  points,  which  particularly 
demand  onr  attention  in  this  con- 
sideration. V'w^f,  the  character  of 
the  prelate. — With  Ins  private  life, 
cmT  course,  it  Is  not  the  province  of  a 
ottblic  journal  to  interfere ;  indeed,  as 
lar  as  we  know,  Dr.  Pliillpott,  from 
his  cradle  to  the  present  hour,  may 
have  led  as  immaculate  a  life  as  the 
seven  sleepers,  during  thc4r  length- 
ened repose :  his  charity  may  hate 
been  as  extended  as  the  wants  of 
his  large  parish,  and  bis  preaching 
as  efficacious  as  that  of  Pope  Gre- 

fory,  or  any  other  of  the  saints  of 
Lome,  whom  he  appeaia  now  in- 
clined to  adore.  Nor  do  we  eten 
hint  that  he  is  addicted  to  avarice, 
although  we  havo  ^nme  faint  recol- 
lection of  a  miseriy  smile  which  curl- 
ed his  upper  lip,  when  toasting  that 
flie  temporalities  of  Stanhope  one 
year  realized  five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds  ! — Spdqi'id  hoc  ad  rtm? 
We  have  only  to  enquire,  by  what 
public  act  has  he  vindicated  his 
claim  to  the  episcopal  fliroiie?  Is 
he  more  orthodox  or  learned  than 
Benson?  Has  he  ever  displayed 
even  a  shadow  of  that  pioos  indivi- 
dual's arresting  eloquence  and  jiro- 
found  theological  research  in  the 
pnlpit  ^  Is  Harness  a  name  less  dis- 
tinguished for  all  that  is  praise- 
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worthy  and  desinble  in  OUT  puicst" 
IiocnI?  Is  Hartwell  Home  less  known, 

or  Irss  worthy  of  preferment,  Than  this 
polemical  •weathercock?  Or  are  the 
numberless  other  eminent  writers, 
who  have  thed  a  lustre  npon  dieir 
proftaskm,  to  be  superseded  by  the 
betrayer  of  his  religion,  the  ui^o- 
ly  convert  to  expediency  ?  Alas ! 
that  the  rainisters  of  Great  Britain 
should  compel  us  to  put  such  ques- 
tions. It  IS  mot,  however,  too  lata 
to  retract ;  for  by  withholdioi^  the 
commmdam  fi  nm  the  avaririrm^^  trrn-p 
of  thi«  wnrhilv  ])arson  ami  rat,  this 
turncoat,  and  vile  recreant  to  Pro- 
testantism, the  disgrace  upon  our 
chnrdi  maybe  yet  averted.  Without 
the  fat  living  of  Stanhope,  the  glut- 
tonous renegade  will  not  take  the 
lean  bishopric  of  Exeter. 

By  what  public  act,  then,  we  re- 
peat the  ouestion,  has  Dr.  Fhillpott 
▼indicated  his  claim  to  the  episcopal 
throne  ? — By  arts  and  raantruvres, 
tliat,  in  the  purer  times  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline,  would  have  unfrocked 
a  consecrated  bbhop.  By  a  betrayal 
of  those  principles,  in  defence  and 
profession  of  which  Latimer,  Ridley, 
Hooper,  Cranmer;  niul  a  thousand 
equally  brave    and  lujuest,  though 
less  eminent  men,  laid  down  their 
lives.  The  stake  and  the  fire  had  no 
terrors  for  tiiem,  when  a  pr(jression 
of  faith  was  demanrK.^.  lUlijiioii 
and  honour  had  no  charms  for  hiui, 
when  a  mitre  was  thrown  into  the 
opposite  scale.  For  no  good  deed 
then ;  for  no  heroic  sufienng  in  the 
cause  of  the  dinrch ;  for  no  distin- 
guished spiritual  acquirements  ;  for 
no  eminent  controversial  writin^is  ; 
for  no  resistance  offered  to  the  eu- 
eroBching  spirit  of  tiie  times;  for 
no  o])[)osition  to  men  and  measures 
professedly  hostile  to  the  Church  of 
England,  is   Dr.  Phillpott  i?elL'Cted 
for  the  discharge  of  the  episcopal 
duties  in  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant dioceses  of  England — ^but  roE 

BBAM  BLESS  AND  UNBLUSHING  APO* 

STA8Y  !  ! 

In  the  meantime,  what  do  the 
parties  most  inter  esLed,  uaiuciy,  the 
clergy  and  inhabitants  of  the  diocese 
of  Exeter  and  the  gentry  of  Stan- 
hope say  to  these  proceedings  ?  The 
former  are  indignant  in  the  extreme, 
especially  the  laity,  who,  if  we  are 
rightly  informed,  have  expressed 
their  mtention  of  marking  tne  en- 


trance  of  the  apostate  into  tlieir  dty> 
by  a  general  mourning  and  rloaing 

nf  -^hops.  The  latter  havo  presented 
a  petition  to  the  tlirrme,  caHin^ 
npon  his  Majesty,  in  the  most  tiroi, 
but  respectM  manner,  to  eierctBe 
his  prerogative^  as  head  of  tli* 
church,  and  not  suffer  the  crying 
evil  of  pluralities,  longer  to  disgrace 
the  ecclesiastical  code.  To  say  that 
we  sympathise  with  the  petitioners, 
woold  not  express  one  tithe  of  the 
Indignatioii  we,  in  common  with  the 
majority  of  the  public,  fee!  at  the- 
insult  offered  both  to  Exeter  and 
Stanhope,  llie  iBtanhupians  were 
in  ecstasies,  at  the  thought  of  getting 
rid  of  the  incubos — but  they  find 
that  the  *'  whited  sepulchre,"  is  stilU 
though  at  a  distance,  to  eiercise  hi» 
baleful  influence  in  their  parish — 
whilst  the  protestaut  Devonians  curse 
the  ministry,  who  inflict  npon  thens 
a  bishop,  who  has  proved,  in  the  face 
of  day,  how  little  the  interests  uf 
the  church  will  be  consulted,  •^hnolil 
any  temporal  advantage  be  hkely  to 
accnie  to  dieu-  apostate  goardian. 

For  this  man,  notwithstanding,, 
apologists  are  found.  Mr.  PeeL 
whined  out  a  pathetic  appeal  for  hi» 
brother  Arcadian,  as  Lord  Ryroik 
would  have  called  the  pair  \  the  i\<ym. 
nourahle  Secretary  whispered  that 
this  Rectory  had^  on  other  occa^lons^ 
l)een  united  to  a  Bishopric;  thatthi& 
was  nn  exception  tn  a  rule,  ma»I»'  In 
behalf  of  Dr.  i'hiilpott,  bat  an  evil 
that  had  existed  from  the  tbundatioa 
of  the  Qinrch ;  and  much  more 
equally  irrelevant  matter  would  have 
been  inflicted  probably  upon  the 
House,  had  not  Sir  J.  Graham  at 
once  indignantly  deciaicd,  that  if 
sudi  flagrant  violations  of  all  deoen* 
cy  and  propriety  were  not  only  per- 
mitted hut  defended,  he  should  a<l  irt 
another  course,  and  appeal  to  ihe 
Crown.  On  a  subsequent  evening 
Lord  Belgrave,  a  juvenile  Whig,  de- 
precated l£t»  conrse  pursued  hy  the 
House,  *nd  besoui^t  them,  in  afed- 

in»r,  tHir<erv  harangue,  to  suspend 
their  judgment  fur  the  present,  upon 
the  learned  and  honest  Doctor,  who 
was  preparing  a  defence,  and  vroold 
shortly  suhmit  to  the  public  many 
cogent  and  unanswerable  reasons, 
why  he  i^hould  not  be  disturbed  in 
the  eji^oyment  of  his  sinecure  thou- 
sands. 

And  what  effect^  we  vrould  tk^ 
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can  such  appeals  have  npoo  the  pab* 

Uc  mind  ?  Evidently  this.  Whea 
the  conduct  of  Ministers,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  pationnETo,  is  so  grossly 
at  variance  with  the  mterests  of  the 
Church,  that  even  Mr.  Peel  blushed, 
(  \  in  attempting  a  defence ; 
and  when  a  sucking  Whig  lordling 
was  sck'ctotl  by  a  renegade  Tory 
priest,  to  make  an  impression  in  liis 
favour  in  the  Commons,  there  uiUbt 
he  something  rotten  in  the  system ; 
something  demanding  strict  scrutiny. 
And  these  miserable  attempts  at 
blinking  the  question,  and  bolstering 
tip  the  reputation  for  consistency  of 
both  patron  and  client,  cannot  fail 
to  excite  disgnst,  and  hasten  a  crisis* 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  time  alone 
can  dcvclope. 

Hie  subject,  however,  is  not  likely 
to  rest  here.  Sir  J.  Graham  is,  as 
before  hinted,  determined  to  bring 
tiie  state  of  the  church,  more  parti- 
cularly as,  regards  pluralities,  before 
Parliament ;  and  all  the  shuffling  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  his  organized 
company  of  rats,  even  if  the  new 
police  are  flung  into  the  bargain, 
•will  not  be  able  to  disguise  from  the 
public  the  disgraceful  manner  in 
which  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  of 
the  crown,  which  is  our  second  po- 
sition, has  been  for  many  years,  and 
particularly  during  the  dictatorship 
of  Wellington,  mismanaged.  That 
admirable,  and  we  lament  to  say, 
only  Protestant  paper,  the  Standard. 
has  a  few  observations  upon  this 
point,  which  we  shall  take  the  liber- 
ty of  adapting  to  our  present  argu* 
ment.  They  occur  in  the  comment 
upon  the  motion  of  Sir  J.  (Graham, 
alluded  to  above,  and  are  calcuhited 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
sincerely  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  Church  of  England,  to  the  terri- 
ble illustration,  which  the  honour- 
able Baronet's  speech  and  the  pro- 
ceedings resulting  therefrom  present- 
ed, of  the  danger  to  which  that  ve- 
nerable establiwment  is  exposed,  by 
having  such  a  man  as  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  at  the  head  of  the  King's 
councils. 

'*  The  object  of  Sir  James's  motion, 
the  fate  of  which  will  probably  be 
decided  before  the  publication  of 
tiiese  remarks,  is  an  address  to  the 
crown,  praying  his  Majesty  not  to 
allow  Dr.  Pb'^lr'*^^  hold  the 
living  of  Stanhope  in  oommendam 


wl&  the  bishopric  of  Exeter.  TkU 

U  the  first  approach  to  an  atttmpt  en 

ihf'  ]wrf  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
dircrf  ihc  Crown  in  thp  ndminhtrntion 

its  ecclesiastical  palroiiaye,  Uiai  /tas 
hmt  made  for  nearly  Ape  eeniurki/ 
The  last  attempt  of  the  kind,  if  we 
remember   rightly,  was  the  cele- 
brated motion  f^f  Sir  Edward  Deer- 
ing  in  1640,  a  motion  identical  in 
effect  with  that  of  Sir  James  Gra- 
hanH-the  first  blow,  as  he  who' 
made  it  confessed  with  sorrow,  in 
that  attack  upon  the  Church,  by 
which.  Church  and  Monarchy  were 
ruinetf.    Still  we  are  scarcely  in- 
clined to  blame  the  course  pursued 
on  the  present  occasion.   Here  is  a 
man  clinging  for  lucre  to  the  profits 
of  a  station — the  duties  of  which  he 
does  not  even  prriend  an  intention 
of  fulhIUug — clinging,  in  dehance 
and  mockery  of  the  ibmiimiioih  re-^ 
monstrances  of  all  the  persons  ooa- 
cemed,  to  the  number  of  twehw 
thousand!    On  the  other  side  here 
is  this  man  thrust  upon  the  see  of 
Eieter,  in  like  defiance  and  mockery 
of  the  wishes  of  the  parties  most 
concerned,  forced  into  a  city  where, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  his  en- 
trance is  to   be  acknowledged  by 
closed  windows,  and  all  the  forms  of 
a  general  mournmg  1 1    Who  wdi 
have  the  audacity  to  say,  unless  hn 
be  an  actual  or  expectant  pluralist^ 
that  this  is  not  a  case  demanding  ani- 
madversion and  interference?    It  is 
true  that  viewing  the  results  of  Sir 
iuiward  Deering's  motion,  great  cau- 
tion and  jealousv  ought  to  be  used 
in  recognizing  ue  authority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  supporting 
a  motion  coming  from  a  ve  ry  ques- 
tionable friend  of  the  establishment. 
If  evil,  however,  should  arise,  the 
Church  will  have  none  to  thank  but 
the  apostate  and  temporizing  pre- 
lates and  dignitaries  of  her  esta- 
blishment, who  yielded  to  the  apo- 
cryphal tale  of  expediency,  devised 
by  the  Wellingtons  and  Peels  for 
their  ovm  private  ends;  and  who,  we 
firmly  believe,  would  not  hesitate 
one  moment  to  sacrifice  the  reveoMHl 
of  the  Church,  nay,  the  Church  it- 
self, rather  tlian  resign  their  lucra- 
Hm  situations.'^ 

There  is  still  another  considenition, 
which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence,  especially  as  it  is  one,  if 
not  the  leading  cause,  of  the  ill-will. 
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wMi  which  the  eustinr  ecclesuntical 
polity  is  viewed  by  many  weU* 

judgingr  and  upright  men — and  one, 
which  cf^n not  fm\  to  become  a  prin- 
cipal leulure  in  any  debates  upou  the 
eoBdoetof  Dr.Fhtllpott  Wealhide 
to  the  0H€  thousand  emd^hf  Umn§9f 
Avhich  fall  short  of  sUffj  pounds  per 
annum,  and  the  vast  nuniHer  of  poor 
em  aies,  who  do  not  receive  even  thai 

•  How,  it  will  mttnrtlly  be  asked, 

can  the  %v  I!  bein^  of  a  ehnrch  be 
rpconrilr  (!  with  such  an  unequal  dif- 
tnbutioa  of  its  wealth?  On  what 
prmcipies  of  justice  or  propriety  is  a 
man  lue  Flunpott;  to  hold  aeinecnre 
af  tve  tiMMisaad  five  handred  pounds 
per  annum  !  independent  of  episco- 
pal honours  and  eraolumpnts,  whilst 
meritorious  and  consistent  paiish 
priests,  who  are  a  honour  to  their 
iwofessioo^  and  a  blessing  to  the  pa* 
rishes  and  neighboorhoods  in  which 
ttiey  reside,  are  barely  nhlc  to  pro- 
cure coarse  food,  and  coarser  clo- 
thing tur  their  families.  We  are  no 
advocates  for  an  eqnaiiaatioii  of 
ehurch  property — we  do  not  wish  to 
see  all  gradations  destroyed.  But 
some  modification  is  imperatively 
called  for,  and  sincerely  do  we  hope 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when 
cver^  parish  will  contain  a  resident 
slmster,  and  the  term  plurality  be 
expuneed  ttom  the  ecclesiastical  vo> 
cabulary. 

Some  of  our  prelates  are  said  to 
be  hostfle  to  the  existing  system,  and 
those  too  who  haipe  posaessed  in  for- 
mer days  more  t^an  wu,  or  om  im 
pieces  of  prefemiont.  Tf  th«>ir  pro- 
ieasioDS  be  sincere,  which  they  wi)l« 


m  ail  prob^yflity,  very  ahortiy  liavp 

an  opportunity  of  manifesting ;  we 
shall  reioire  in  the  rirnim 'Stance, 
from  whatever  source  their  new  liirhtB 
may  have  been  derived.  And  earn- 
estly do  we  reoommend  them  to  lose 
no  time  in  devising  a  remedy  Ibr 
such  crying:  evils.  Tf  the  reform 
commences  where  it  unquestionably 
ought,  with  the  dignitaries  them- 
selves,  aU  nuiy  yet  be  well;  die 
Chiudi  may  continue  to  be»  whet  she 
has  ever  been  since  the  ReiBtination» 
a  real  blessing  to  the  coiintn;',  and  a 
bulwark  of  the  state.  On  the  (►tner 
hand,  should  she  resist  ail  attempts 
at  remodelling  her  syMem  on  an  im* 
profved  bssis,  or  even  should  she  re- 
main supine,  and  take  no  steps  tn 
meet  the  impending  danger,  it  h 
much  to  be  feared  that  her  enemies 
will  compass  her  round  about,  and 
not  leave  one  stone  upon  aaodier  to 
inform  posterity  wliat  a  beantifid 
strtirtTn-r  tlie  neglect  of  her  own 
chosen  wat(  l;mt  n  and  defenders  suf- 
fered to  fall  mto  decay. 

One  word  Moie;  ibennpgalMed 
and  glaring  apostasy  of  Pbillpol^  «t 
hoc  genus  ornne,  has  done  more  in  a 
few  weeks  to  injure  the  establish- 
ment,, than  (dl  the  attacks  of  fdi  the 
Uberals,  unitarians,  and  atheists  com- 
bmedf  coold  have  cffiscted  in  a  cen« 
tury.  And,  should  he  becountenanc- 
efl  by  its  supporters,  and  admitted 
as  a  worthy  broi  ht  r  })\  the  bench  of 
bishops,  the  end  may  be  easily  ao- 
tidpsled*  The  venerable  IU>rie» 
which  has  existsd  in  such  splendour 
fbr  two  centuries  and  a  half,  will  fall  to 
the  ground,  having  been  nndefmined 
by  HATS! 


GsBilla  Reader*  sbsca  the  above  wtm  writtett»  die  WelUngtoM 

tration  is  defunct,  and  the  Bishop  Phillpott  has  been  refused  his  commnKfam, 
This  looks  Well  for  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Grey,  who  may  depend  upon  it,  that 
by  purilying  the  Church,  and  punishing  duplicity  in  her  ministrants,  he  is 
preserving  the  most  solid  pillar  of  the  fabric  ui  the  constitution.  There  is, 
however,  one  dnwrbadi  to  this  piece  of  coauaoadathm.  Wbat  cantd  Lbid 
Althorp  mean  by  assuring  the  friends  (!)  of  Phillpott  that  he  was  to  have 
the  first  sinprure  situation  in  the  Church,  n<;  rompcn^ntion  for  the  loss  of 
.Stnnhopo.  il"  this  be  so,  the  Ministrrs  wiJI  \k:-  playine;  htst  ami  Ido^e  with 
the  people  ;  fur  it  will  only  be  taking  away  with  one  hand,  to  give  wuh  the 
oHmt  ;  and  faliii^  into  the  line  of  action  so  indignantly  soonted  in  regard  ta 
IheiMaMiniBtryby  the  voice  of  the  pnblie--aBa)ety,  that  terglwrsation  in 
pattlics,  and  apostiisy  lo  the  dborch,  are  to  be  rewarded.  We  hope  ninisten 
will  not  hazard  their  new  bom  popularity  by  so  objectionable  a  course. 

As  to  the  apostate  himself,  it  has  been  said  on  his  behalf,  that  he  waA 
adverse  to  Catholic  emaacipation  (!)  This  is  a  most  brazen  asaiscrtiua,  and 
the  paUie  wiU  not  kt  it  pMa^lbr»  indeed,  it  makes  Ifte  matter  wane. 
HalaiB  the  Bct."yet  c^acarring  in  the  att-^  he  not  doubly  crimanal : 
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C&UTUKA8  AND  JONSON  ;    OR,  Tli£  OUTSKIRXS  OF  IrlFJi. 

▲  TJlUE  8TO&Y. 


Whay  IcdiBg  of  oar  uluie  k  «> 

VUverMUy  approved,  as  that  ol 

Friendship?  liJikr  all  others,  it  ap- 
pears tf)  be  <  apabie  ol  no  excods,  and 
to  unite  ev^ry  suffrage  ia  iu  I'a- 
ireur :  the  more  vtktmeai,  the  moie 
estlnisiaetic  it  ie,  we  applavd  it  the 
Tiiore  ;  and  me«  of  ill  elaaee  ^mA  h»- 
liitiides,  the  saint,  the  savage,  and 
the  Ha?e,  nnito  in  tmr  npplniiiies.  It 
is,  ia  ikct,  the  great  baibam  ut'  ex- 
iotcoeo,  "  the  heoofc  OAt  nwneA 
the  way,"  out  of  which  the  wearied 
sons  of  Adam  may  all  drink  comfort 
tun*]  rofreshmpnt  to  ncrvf  thrm  in  the 
toils  ol  iile'.s  parched  and  tiustv  j  ur- 
ney.  It  communicateb  a  dignity  and 
taSm  beauty  to  the  hnmblMt  lot  $  Md 
without  it  the  loftieet  is  hut  a  ehiidi^f 
deBert. 

I  myself  like  friendship  as  well  aa 
any  man  likes  it,  and  1  feel  a  plea- 
fiure  in  reflecting  that  the  story  I  am 
BOW  to  witfet  will  eibrd  one  weU 
mUlenticated  instance  of  that  nohle 
Bentiment.  Not  that  by  this  remark 
I  mean  in  excite  unfntnidcd  expecta- 
tion, nor  that  1  have  ought  very  inar- 
¥eUous  to  say  either  about  passions 
oi  the  miiid  or  esploili  displaying 
tllfloi.  I  have,  in  truth,  no  moving 
tragedy  to  -^et  fr^rth  ;  no  deed  of  he- 
roism or  hiiih  adventure;  nothmg  of 
your  Pytiiiaa  and  Damon ,  your  "Die- 
um  and  Pirithoae.  My  heroes  were 
not  Kings  of  AOens  or  Chttdm  of 
the  Cloud;  but  hoofst  Lairds  of  A»- 
naodale.  Thw  never  hravcd  the  rrt!^ 
of  Dionysius  di  (  niirv^  tiiem  to  die, 
never  went  down  to  Hades  that  they 
aii^it  ffid  with  Proserpine,  or 
sbuig^iter  the  mastiff  Cerbems:  ysfe 
they  were  tnm  men  **  in  their  own 
hamble  way  men  tried  in  frond  nnd 
eril  hap,  and  not  found  wanting  ; 
their  history  seems  curious  enough* 
If  I  caa  tell  It  rightly,  to  deserve  some 
three  mmalia  of  attention  froaa  aa 
idle  mtB;  esfMiall]Fni  timee  softo- 
pid  and  prosaic  as  these ;  times  of 
monotony  and  safety,  and  matter  of 
fact*  where  alfectione  are  measured 
hf^lhe  tab  of  guineas,  where  pcopls'a 
ftirtanss  are  exalted,  and  their  pur* 
poses  adueved  by  the  force,  not  of 
the  arin  or  of  th«  heart;  but  of  tlK 


npinafaig  jsnnie  aad  thastsam-engine. 

I  proceed  with  my  narmtive. 

In  the  carlv  p.irt  of  the  last  ccn« 
turv,    tho    ]iiLiihh   Mcl)ool-hous€  of 
Huddaiu,  a  low  squat  building  by 
the  Edinburgh  highway  side,  could 
uamfaer  amoag  its  daily  visitaata 
two  boys  of  the  iwnMa  of  Cnithaia 
and  Jonson,  who  at  first  agreed  in 
nothing,  except  in  the  firm  deter- 
mination shewn  by  each  to  admit  of 
aosapcrior.  Soehaprtaeiple^maia- 
tained  by  one  individual,  mifl^  poa» 
sibly  have  led  to  very  plaasiag  lesuks. 
in  so  far  as  that  one  was  concerned  i 
maintained  by  two,  it  led  to  nothing 
but  broiiii  and  bickei  ings,  hard  words 
and  harder  Uows.  Without  end  or 
aamber  weie  their  squabbles,  in 
every  feat  of  scholarship  or  mi8chie4 
whether  it  were  to  expound  the  ve- 
nerable Dil worth's  aysUm  of  arith- 
metic witiiiii  doors,  or  to  work  some 
devilry  without;  to  lead  the  rival 
gangs  of  "  English  men  and  SealB^" 
to  clank  the  old  kirk-bell,  or  ven- 
ture  on  the  hii;hest   and  hrittlrst 
bouLzbs  i)f  the  ash -trees  and  yews  that 
grew  around,  still  these  two  w^e 
violeiil  c«BpftatDia»  and  by  theb 
striving  ftr  ontrtnp^  Ihe  vest*  Fio» 
quently,  of  rnnrf?e,    thry  came  to 
sfiarrmg,  in  which  they  would  exhi- 
bit all  the  energy  and  animation  of 
Entellut  and  Dares^  or  even  of  Mo- 
lynenz  and  Crib.  The  boy  CraUma 
was  dscidedly  the  baiter  naer ;  he 

was  stroni^er  tlian  Jonson,  couUl  beat 
him  whenever  he  chose  ;  and  in  time 
came  to  choose  it  very  often.  Jonsoa 

fitnir  philineiniliSF  in  hki  fnni  nf  mind 
he  conld  not  say  "  tfaon  mayest  beat 
the  case  of  Jonson — himself  thou 
canst  not  reach  :"  on  the  contrary, 
hs  felt  too  dearly  that  himself  was 
leadMd*  aad  as  all  Me  sthwpie  to 
imaady  the  emi  bi^  made  it  woeas* 
Um  siMpenlbiB  of  his  little  heart 
WAS  extreme.  On  one  occasion,  when 
the  fortune  «t  battle  had  asrain  -k  clar- 
ed  agamst  him,  and  Ciuthers  was 
thraMiing  his  ontwasd  mm  with  nmia 
than  usual  vigmir»  paor  lonesn  amit' 
ed  ftom  his  grasp  all  covered  with 
bniessk  and  denduog  his  tist  m  the 
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ftceof  his  enemy,  he  swore,  with  the 

tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  and  in 
a  voice  half-choakcd  by  sobs,  that 
before  the  sun  went  down  Cruthers 
should  rue  this.  So  threatening  he 
W«Dt  awEf. 

It  was  monfaig  when  this  occur- 
red, and  the  comments  on  it  did  not 
cease  till  the  arrival  of  the  redoubted 
Mr.  Scroggs,  the  g^nt  and  sallow- 
maged  Dominie,-  in  whoae  presence 
nH  jtrring  paieions  died  into  a  timid 
calm.  I  know  not  what  feelings  Cru- 
thers had  while  the  hours  rolled  on, 
or  whether  he  had  any ;  but  appa- 
rently they  were  forgotten,  when,  at 
mid-dnf,  Jonson's  absence  had  not 
been  inquired  into,  and  the  hot  cabin 
vomiU'fl  forth  its  exulting:  population 
to  frolic  their  gamesome  hour  beneath 
the  dear  summer  sky.  Of  the  boys, 
some  arranged  themselYes  for  pitch- 
aad-t06s,  some  preferred  marbles, 
others  shinty  ;  tiie  girk  produced 
their  skippinj^-ropes,  or  set  to  pile 
their  bits  of  crockery  into  a  "  dres- 
ser in  short  the  whole  "green" 
WEB  swarming  with  a  noisy  liirong 
of  little  men  and  littie  women,  all 
bustling  because  each  corner  vf  the 
earth  was  yet  full  of  motives  to  aliurc 
them  i  ail  happy  because  they  had 
not  yet  been  smitten  willi  the  corse 
of  passions  or  the  malady  of  thought. 
The  grim  carrier,  as  he  drove  his 
groaning  wain  past  them,  and  trailed 
his  own  weary  limbs  over  the  burnt 
highway  along  with  it,  wondered 
why  the  dence  they  did  not  go  to 
sleep  when  they  could  gf  t  it  done. 
The  laird  himself,  as  he  whirled  by 
in  a  cloud  of  dust,  with  his  ?=tpeds, 
his^b^f-eaters,  and  his  paraphernalia, 
looked  ont  ftom  his  yellow  chariot 
npon  them,  then  within  upon  his  own 
sick  and  sated  soul,  and  would  have 
cursed  the  rnerrv  hrnts,  hnd  he  not 
consoled  hiiiiseh"  rccDlh-ctiiiu^  that, 
in  a  few  years,  want,  and  hajdt>hip, 
and  folly,  would  make  them  all  as 
wretched  as  plenty,  and  pleasure,  and 
fnllv  had  mndo  bim.  In  fact,  it  was 
a  scene  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  would 
have  gone  some  miles  to  see ;  would 
3iave  whined  over  for  a  considerable 
time;  and  most  likely  wonld  have 
written  a  sonnet  or  two  upon. 

Hut  nothing  earthly  is  destined  to 
continuti  :  the  flight  of  a  c:iven  num- 
ber of  minutes  would  have  put  an 
end  to  all  this  revefary  at  aoy  rate; 
an  nnexpacted  tncide&t  pat  an  end 


^  JoMtm  ;  [Jan. 

to  it  more  effectually  and  sooner. 

The  ^ame  was  at  the  hottest ;  chuck- 
farthmg  waxed  more  interesting  eve- 
ry moment,  rope-skipping  was  be- 
come a  rage,  shmties  were  flying  in 
fragments,  shins  were  being  broken* 
all  was  tumult,  happiness,  and  hnily- 
burly,  when  all  at  (mce  the  van- 
quished Jonson  appeared  upon  the 
Green,  with  a  fierce  though  sedate 
look  npon  biscoontenance,  and  what 
was  worse— a  large  horse-pistol  in 
his  hand  !  All  paused  at  sight 
of  him;  the  yonnijer  boys  and  r!1 
the  girls  uttered  a  siiort  shrill  shriek, 
and  Cruthers  grew  as  pale  as  milk. 
What  might  Imve  been  the  iasne  is 
uncertain,  for  the  sudden  silence  and 
the  short  shriek  hrul  in  them  some- 
thing strange  enough  to  alarm  the 
vigilance  of  Mr.  Scroggs — busy  at 
the  time  wiHiin  doors,  expounding 
to  the  Ecclefechan  exciseman  some 
more  abstruse  departments  of  the 
mystery  of  gauging.  Throwing  down 
his  text-book,  that  invaluable  com- 
pcnd,  the  Youny  Man*a  Best  Com- 
panion, he  forthwith  sallied  from  his 
noon -tide  privacy,  and  solemnly  in- 
fjuired  what  iras  the  niatter.  The 
matter  was  investigated,  the  pistol 
given  up,  and  after  infinite  higgling 
the  trodi  flashed  oat  as  dear  as  day. 
The  Dominie*s  jaw  sank  a  considtf- 
able  fraction  of  an  ell;  his  colour 
went  and  came ;  he  said,  with  a  hol- 
low tone,  "  The  I^rd  be  near  us  !'* 
and  sat  down  upon  a  stone  by  the 
wall-side;  clasping  his  temples  with 
both  his  hands,  and  then  stooping 
till  he  grasped  the  whole  firmly  bp- 
tween  his  knees,  tn  tr\'  if  he  could 
possibly  determine  what  was  to  be 
done  in  this  strange  business.  He 
spoke  not  for  the  space  of  tiiree 
mtnntea  and  a  half ;  tne  whole  meet- 
ing was  silent  except  for  whispers; 
the  rivals  did  not  even  whisper. 

By  degrees,  however,  when  the 
flrst  wWl  of  terror  and  conftasion 
had  a  little  subsided,  the  dim  out- 
lines  nf  the  correct  decision  began 
tn  dawn  upon  the  bewildered  soul 
of  Mr.  Scroggs.  He  saw  that  one 
of  the  boys  must  leave  lum :  the 
only  question  now  was  whidu  He 
knew  that  CmHiers's  father  was  a 
staunch  yeoman,  l.nird  of  Brecoa- 
hill,  which  he  ploughed  indeed  with 
his  own  hands — but  in  a  way  that 
nmde  bim  well  to  pass  in  money 
matters,  that  enabled  him  on  Sun- 
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dKfw  to  ftdt  Mh  upon  a  thHijt  ileek 
nag»  to  pay  his  way  on  all  occasions* 

find  to  fear  no  man.    He  knew  at 
tbe  same  time  that  Jouson's  father 
"was  hkewise  a  Laird,  and  one  that 
disdained  to  plough ;  but  also  that 
though  his  rank  was  higher,  his  puree 
was  longer  in  the  neck;  that,  in  short, 
Knockhill  was  but  a  spendthrirt;  that 
he  li)vi'd  to  hunt  and  gamble;  and 
that  his  annual  consumpt  of  whisky 
was  very  great.   Mr.  Scroggs  waa 
a  gentleman  that  knew  the  world  j 
he  had  learned  to  calculate  the  power 
of  men  and  their  various  influences 
upon  himself  and  the  jniblic  ;  he  felt 
the  lull  force  of  that  beautilui  propo- 
sition in  arithmetic,  that  one  and 
one  pake  two;  he  at  length  made 
tip  his  mind.    "  You,  Jonson,"  said 
he,   ri'^ing   giadually,  "  you  have 
broken  the  peace  of  the  school ;  you 
have  been  a  quarrelsome  fellow,  and 
when  Cmthen  got  the  better  of  you, 
in  place  of  yielding  or  complaining 
to  me,  you  have  gone  home  privily 
and  procured  tire-arms,  with  intent, 
as  I  conceive,  to  murder,  or  at  least 
mortally  affright,  a  fellow  Christian, 
an  honest  man's  child;  which,  by 
the  law  of  Moses,  as  you  find  in  the 
Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  and 
also  by  various  acta  of  Parlianunt, 
is  a  very  heinous  crime :  you  like- 
wise owe  me  two  qnartere  of  school- 
wages,  which  I  do  not  expect  you  will 
ever  pay ;  you  cannot  be  here  any 
longer.  Go  your  ways,  sirrah,  and  may 
all  that's  ill  among  us  go  with  you  !*' 
Apparcutiy  this  most  fruuk  state- 
ment excited  no  very  definite  idea 
m  Jonson*8  mind ;  at  least  he  stood 
motionless  on  hearing  it,  his  eyes 
fixed  and  tearless,  his  teeth  clench- 
ed,  his   nostrils    dilated,   all  his 
frame  displaying  symptoms  of  some 
inward  agony  by  which  his  little 
mind  was  torn,  but  indicating  no 
settled  purpose  uf  acting  cither  this 
way  or  that.     Most  persons  would 
have  pitied  him ;  but  Mr.  Scroggs 
was  free  from  that  infirmity :  he  had 
felt  no  pity  during  many  years  for 
any  but  himself.    Cruthers  was 
younger  and  more  c:cncrou3  :  touch- 
ed to  the  quirk  at  his  adversarv's 
forlorn  situation,  he  stepped  forward, 
and  bravely  signified  that  himself 
waa  equally  to  blame,  promising, 
moreover,  that  if  the  past  could  be 
forgiven,   he  would    fo    live  with 
Joosun  as  to  giv^  no  cause  for  cen- 
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stay,"  he  said,  '*  and  we  will  never 

quarrel  more.**  Tears  burst  from 
Jonson's  eyes  at  this  unexpected 
proposal ;  the  Dominie  himself,  sur- 
prbed  and  pleased,  inquired  if  he 
iraa  wilting  to  stand  by  it ;  for  aa- 
•wer  he  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
grasped  that  of  Cruthers  in  silence. 
"  Well !  blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers," observed  Mr.  Scroggs, 
blessed  indeed — see  that  it  be  so— 
see  that,  &c.  &c.  Boys,"  contianed 
he,  "  this  is  a  braw  business  cer- 
tainly ;  these  two  callants  (gallants) 
have  duiiQ  very  manfully — hem  ! — 
you  shall  have  this  alLemoou  m 
holiday  to^."  A  universal  squeal 
returned  him  load  and  shrill  ac» 
claim ;  the  sun-burnt  urchins  capered, 
pranced,  and  shouted  ;  in  their  souk 
they  blesseil  the  two  rivals,  danced 
round  them  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
darted  off  by  a  hundred  different 
padis;  while  the  Dominie,  with  hia 
raw-boned  pupil,  Mr.  Tandlewifck, 
the  gauL^'cr,  returned  to  their  studiea 
with  hesh  alacrity. 

Not  so  Cruthers  and  Jonson.  They 
were  left  together,  glad  as  any  other 
pair,  but  with  a  more  serious  glad* 
ness.  They  were  not  in  haste  to  go 
home,  Imvini;  much  to  tell  each  other. 
Two  grown-up  persons  would  have 
felt  very  awkward  m  their  place  | 
would  mtve  hemm'd  and  haw*d,  and 
said  a  great  many  insipidities,  at- 
tempting, perhaps  honestly,  to  break 
the  ice  of  ceremony,  but  in  vain — sin- 
cerely desirous  to  be  reconciled,  yet 
obliged  to  part  chagrined  and  baffled^ 
and  praying  mutually  that  they  mi^t 
never  meet  again.  The  boys  managed 
better.  In  a  moment  they  got  over 
head  and  ears  in  each  other*s  conii- 
dcncc  ;  proposed  an  afternoon's  nest- 
ing together ;  strolled  over  the'  green 
fulls  and  copses,  recapitulating  all  the 
while  their  former  feuds  and  conflicts, 
each  taking  tlu  whole  blame  upon 
h  imsel  f — com  ni  u  n  ic  atuig,too,the  ir  lit- 
tle hopes  and  projects,  admiring  eadl 
other  heartily,  and  feeling  the  plea- 
sure of  talking  increase  every  mo- 
ment. Wearied,  at  leuiith,  by  wan- 
dering; in  many  a  shady  dinude,  many 
a  suuny  holm,  they  sat  down  upon  a 
bright  green  hillock,  in  the  midst  of 
what  is  now  called  the  Duke's  Mea- 
dow, and  n  :  t  ed  that  it  would  soon 
be  time  to  part. 
It  was  a  lovely  evening,  as  I  have 
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lay  an  undulating  tmct  of  green 
country,  sprinkled  with  trees  and 
white  cottages,  hanging  on  the  aunny 
sides  of  the  decliyitieB.  CaMe  lowing 
•lluroffmdiecloM6|  pkm^lnaidrhr* 
iA^hoiiietiidrwMricdteMn8 ;  aad  CO* 
Iamn<;  r>f  blue  peat-smoke,  risin.'j  from 
every  chimney  within  -^ie^ht^,  «rrive  no- 
tice that  the  goudwivei»  wtie  cuoliing 
liieir  hutilma6t^  fmgal  sapper.  In 
front,  the  Annan  rolled  to  the  eait- 
ward,  with  a  full  and  clear  current, 
a  «hnH,  quiet,  rush  inn:  tone,  through 
woods  of  beech  and  sycamore,  all 
glancing  and  twinkling  in  the  evening 
■Imiui.  Ob  the  lift  foseWoodcodcurf 
to  which  the  rook  was  making  wing, 
ond  Repentance  lit  11.  with  its  old  Bor- 
der vs-atch-tmver,  now  inhabited  by 
ghosts  and  pigeons ;  while  to  the 
rif^«  uMllhr  vfwy,  the  gresk  reddbe 
of  die  snn,  aflMOg  its  cnrtaas  of 
ntng  cloud,  was  hanging  over  the 
8hf>«ldpr  of  Criffel,  and  casting  a  yrl- 
low,  gtilden  light  athwart  the  wh6ie 
fritli  of  Solway ;  on  the  o^er  side  of 
wlath,  at.  Bm'  Hmd,  with  iH  the 
merry  porti  ud  granges  of  Cumber- 
land, swelled  gradually  up  into  the 
hills,  where  Skiddaw,  and  Helveilyn, 
and  a  thousand  nameless  peaks,  tow- 
ered wmey  into  the  asue  vault,  wd 
shone  as  if  they  had  been  sometfaiag 
far  better  than  they  were. 

Tlie«ie  bov**  were  no  poets.  Indeed, 
eice|)t  the  author  of  Lagg's  elegy  and 
Macnay,  whose  ode,  beguming  with 

**  A  joiner  lad  has  ta'en  a  trip 
Across  the  Atlantic  in  a  ship,** 

—-(not  a  catt,  or  washing-tub,  the 
usual  meihod  of  conveyance)— has 
been  mueh  adnilred  by  the  liletwy 
iPOfid,  Anmadale  has  had  few  poeta 

of  note,  and  no  plulosopher  but"  Hen- 
derson On  thp  Hr^inff  ofSieine;'*  yet 
the  beauty  of  such  a  scene,  the  calm, 
rich,  reposing  loveliness  of  nature, 
will  penetrate  into  the  dnlleet  heoitt 
Time  poor  fellows  fUt  its  infiuence,^ 
thfnifrl^  tho\-  knew  it  n(tt  ;  disposing 
them  to  p»  iu  (  and  lriendlint*ss,  and 
generous  purposes,  beyond  the  low 
mdeneaa  of  their  cnitoBaflfy  way  of 
Hfe.  They  took  each  other's  hatids — 
the  right  in  the  right,  the  left  in  the 
left,  cmsswinp,  though  they  had  no 
Icuumg  to  Popery — and  there  pro- 
mised solemnly  that  they  would  ever 
be  flriends^  woold  back  each  other 


enft  inawecy  qiiafnif 
in  parse  and  pciaott  while  they  lived; 

and,  to  cTo??c  all,  tbey  added  a  sti- 
pulation, that  when  one  died,  the 
other,  if  withm  seas  at  the  time, 
shoold  see  his  comrade  ijuktly  laid 
hi  earth*  and  their  fimwfahip,  never 
broken  in  this  wwld,  consigned  de- 
voutly to  the  prospects  of  a  better. 
It  is  not  rt  rtii  ded,  that  any  thunder 
wa:i  heard  in  the  sky  to  ratify  this  vow 
—any  flight  of  eagles  to  die  right 
hand  or  to  the  or  any  fli^t  of 
any  thing — except,  indeed,  the  flap- 
ping, staf^erering,  hovering  half-flight 
of  an  oid  and  care-worn  goo^,  busi- 
ly engaged  in  hatching  nine  addle 
c^Sgs  by  the  aide  of  a  neighbouring 
brook,  and  just  then  issuing  fordi 
with  much  croaking,  and  hissinir.  nnd 
blusterii^ — less,  i  fear,  to  solemnize 
their  engagement,  than  to  seek  her 
evening  rattoo»  of  wlkich^  at  that  par- 
tieolar  date,  site  Mk  a  atnmg  and 
very  urgent  need.  It  were  pity  that 
no  ?urh  prodifrv  occurred  ;  for  the 
promise  was  matie  m  singular  cir- 
cumstances, and.  what  is  stranger  stilly 
was  finttAitty  observed.  Crathers  and 
Jonson  "  never  quarrelled  more.** 

I  lament  rxceedinglv  that  my  am- 
bition of  minuteness  and  fulclitv  has 
led  me  to  spin  out  this  history  of  half 
a  aolar  day  into  a  length  ao  dispro- 
portionate. I  lament  still  more,  that 
the  yawning  of  my  readers  warns  me 
how  needful  it  is  to  be  mon*  concise 
in  future.  I  would  willimilv  lilus- 
trate  by  examples,  and  otherwise  di- 
late upon,  the  ftleiuUiip  of  these  two 
youths,  having  no  brothers  by  reia- 
tinn?hi[i,  Init  now  mnrc  than  brothers 
to  each  other.  A  muit  itudc  of  battles 
fought  side  by  side— of  wild  passages 
by  flood  and  fleld-^f  pranks,  and 
gallttitry,  and  royaterings  within 
doors  and  without,  which  the  fkith- 
ful  records  of  tradition  still  keep  note 
of,  are  rising  on  niy  fancy  ;  but  I 
must  waive  them  all.  Sullice  it  to 
eoacehre,  ttmt,  throngh  tiie  naoal 
eonrse  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  made 
husines?,  rustic  pleajrurc — now  in  sun- 
shine, now  in  storm — the  two  strip- 
lings had  expanded  into  men ;  had 
each  succeeded  to  his  father's  inheri- 
tance ;  hod  each  assumed  the  features 
of  the  character  and  Ibrtttoe  ha  waa 
like  to  bear  through  life. 

Cnithers  looked  upcii  liimsrlf  as 
a  fortunate  person,    lie  iiad  luund 

n  thriTing'  farm,  a  wetl-iepleDtriied 
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pnirse,  awaiting  him ;  he  possessed  an 
•aim,  hardy  spirit,  matk  "  teriiVBBfr 
houft aad,  having  no  rank  to  main* 
tain,  no  man's  humour  but  his  own 

to  gratify,  he  felt  a  certain  sufficiency 
and  well-providedness  aboiit  hiiii,  out 
of  which  it  was  natural  that  a  sort  ol 
cafdc—  mdependanoe  and  ftank  atU^ 
lldp  flhoaM  spring  and  find  tiMir 
nnun«hment  He  waa,  in  fact,  a  rud- 
dy-faced, gtrong-limbcd,  large,  enod- 
natured,  yet  indomitable  feilow. 
Tbore  was  nothing  of  the  lion  in  his 
Mpact;  yet  if  yoo  had  loolRdnpiMi 
liis  broad  Sootdi  countenance,  be- 
speakinn^  so  rniich  force,  and  shrewd- 
ness, atid  UD wearied  perseverance, 
tha  substantial  snugness  of  his  attire, 
the  alritnde  of  alow,  unpretendt&g 
fci^eMacfla  widiwliidi  ha  bai«  hnn- 
aalf— there  was  none  yontvoaU  ha^ra 
he!«itnted  more  to  injuro,  none  whose 
eiiuiity  and  friendshif)  would  have 
seemed  more  strongly  contrasted.  He 
had  htely  oMoried  a  binunB»  mt- 
brown  maid  of  the  neighbomhood  ; 
had  given  up  all  h»  frolics,  and  wva 
now  become  a  staid  and  solid  yeoman, 
lie  speculated  little  upon  what  are 
called  general  subjects.  He  knew  no- 
thiBg  of  the  "  polHieal  ralatiQiia  of 
Bnaope,"  or  the  **  balance  of  ^  Bri* 
tish  constitution  \*  but  he  understood 
the  prices  of  grain  and  farm  produce 
at  all  the  markets  of  the  county,  and 
could  predict  the  issue  of  Brought 
IttU  and  at  Faith*a  eattia  Mtai^ 
a  apirit  which  naambled  that  of  pro^ 

phery.  He  considered  littir  what 
might  be  the  foundation  of  morals, 
or  the  evidence  for  the  mmiortality  of 
the  soul ;  but  he  paid  his  teinds  duly, 
and  want  to  chnidi  every  Soniay  , 
He  loved  hia  wife  and  dependents 
with  a  stronj?  and  honest,  though  a 
rude  atiection ;  and  would  have  lent 
his  friend  a  score  or  two  oi  guineas  as 
willingly  as  any  man. 
Wild  JoDion  agam  aU  Ifaia  wm 

different.  Heir  to  a  dilapidBted  for- 
tune and  a  higher  title,  hi-^  first 
effort  was  to  retrieve  the  one  that  he 
might  support  the  other.  Baffled  in 
this  hnidable  attoapt,  baffled  aftar 
long  and  zealous  perseverance,  ha  ex- 
perienced a  chagrin,  which  hit  fat 
the  honest  cordialitv  of  his  nature, 
would  have  made  luin  a  misanthro- 
pist.   It  gneved  limi  to  look  upon 

the  bright  ghdes  and  meadowa  of 
Knockhill,  to  think  that  ha  had  re* 
ceived  than  from  a  hng  line  of  an- 


cwtors,  and  most  probably  must 
tamauttteMtolheMictionaar.  Urn 
had  aiaied  aft  many  hi|^  adventurona 

objects ;  had  meant  to  be  a  isoldier, 
a  man  of  the  sea,  or  at  least  a  rich 
and  happy  &(]uire.  He  now  saw  him- 
sell'  condemned  to  be  a  nameless 
thing — perhaps  a  baaknipt  and  a 
haggar.  These  thoof^  galled  him 
sorely,  they  had  vexed  him  to  the 
verv  heart :  yet  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
Zeno  would  have  counselled  him  to 
9v^g[w  wad  aUiain;  Jonson  d^fir- 
miaed  to  do  neiOer.  Unprepared  tir 
meet  and  vanquish  the  spectre  Care, 
he  studied  to  avoid  it:  he  bunted, 
rodf ,  and  visited  ;  let  debts  and  mort- 
gages accumulate  as  they  would;  he 
talked,  and  trifled,  and  mdicked,  sto* 
dying  to  etitt  nneaey  Ihenghta  by 
ovary  iNthod  in  his  power.  Yet 
unsuccessful] V.  He  had  a  keen  and 
sensitive,  though  volatile  and  game- 
some mind  within  him;  an  active 
longing  temper,  and  aa  ahalMa  lilb. 
h  la  hard  to  axiet  in  qnietaan  with- 
oat  a  purpose ;  hard  to  cast  away 
anticipation  when  you  have  nothing 
to  hope  r  harder  still  when  you  have 
every  thiug  tu  fear.  Juixsuo  could 
not  keep  hwaeelf  at  peace  in  idlcnaee< 
and  he  had  nought  to  do.  It  seemed 
probable  that  he  would  take  to 
whisky,  and  the  seduction  of  servdncr- 
maids  at  last,  and  men  who  looked 
upon  him  grieved  at  this.  He  was  in 
tmlhataU,  etately,  galtamt-lookiBg 
person  as  you  could  have  seen ;  his 
dark  thick  locks,  his  smooth  and  mild 
yet  ])roud  and  spirit-speak intr  face; 
his  quick  blue  eyes,  through  which 
the  soul  "  peep^  wildly,"  speaking 
to  thecatelew  but  of  gaiety  and 
aiidyonagcheerflilneu;  but  toothers, 
speaking  of  a  deep  and  silent  poo!  of 
sorrow,  over  which  mirth  was  play- 
ing only  as  a  titlui  Hunbeam  to  gild* 
not  to  warm;  all  this  inspired  yon,  at 
ihst  ei^t  with  an  intertat  ia  hha, 
which  his  coortaooa,  though  quaint 
and  jestful  manners,  his  affectionate 
and  generous  temper,  converted  into 
permanent  good  will.  Ue  was  ac- 
coniingly  a  airivanal  flnpoarite  ;  yet 
ha  lived  unhappily  aa  nnprofitably ; 
raatlaes  \  et  inactive ;  ever  gay  with- 
out ;  yet  ever  dreary,  often  dark 
within.  His  disjiosition  and  his 
fortune  seemed  quite  at  variance : 
meaof  prudenee  aadworidly  wiodom 
would  ehake  their  heads  whenever 
you  pioaouncadhU  name,  oigi^^e^  by  Google 
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tiie  bcfiimiiig  of  tbe  memorable  year 
1745.    It  appears  strange,  that  the 
conduct  of  Maria  Theresa  and  the 
elector  at  Bavaria  should  have  in- 
ftuencttd  tbe  condiict  of  the  Laird  of 
Knockhili:  yet  so  it  was,  for  all 
things  are  hooked  together  in  this 
world.  Mathematicians  say  you  can- 
not let  your  penknife  drop  witliout 
moving  the  entire  solar  system ;  and 
I  littve  hMid  it  proved  by  logicians, 
who  dutingvuehed  strongly  between 
what  was  ira|M'rcoprjble  and  what 
was  null,  tbnt  vnu  c-^uldnot  tie  your 
neckcloth  weil  or  lii,  without  in  time 
communkating  some  impreieioos  of 
H  to  all  the  genertttions  of  the  world. 
So  much  for  causes  and  fffecis  ;  con> 
ceming which  seethe  metaphysicians 
of  Edinburgh,  who  have  iliuminated 
tliii»  matUer,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
with  a  philosophic  precisioii  fAr 
which  the  world  caunotbe  too  grate- 
ful.   Jorr^on  knew  or  cared  nothing 
about  inttii|)]iVHic!* :  but  the  echo  of 
the  Highland  bagpipe  screwing  forth 
its  wild  tone,  *'  Welcome  Royal 
Charlie,"  was  to  htm  what  the  mat 
red  streak  of  the  morning  is  to  a 
man,  who  beinfr  nnfnrtnnatrly  over- 
taken with    licjuor    overnight,  has 
wandered  long,  long  through  bogs 
and  quagmires*  and  scraggy  moors  ; 
and  thought  the  day  wasn<^  intend* 
ing  to  break  at  all.    Jonsonwas  but 
half  a  Jacobite;  but  he  was  wholly 
sick  of  idleness.    Beyond  a  kmd  uf 
natoral  partiality  for  the  descendant 
of  his  own  kings — increased  too  and 
purified  in  his  eyes  by  hereditary 
fe^lincrs,    nnd  tlic  preference  of  a 
bold  lirinic  character,  like  Charles 
Edward  tu  tlie  "  lumpish  tluck-huad- 
ed  Gennan  Laird"  whom  they  had 
made  a  sovereign  of  at  London^he 
cnred  little  about  Guelf  or  Stewart : 
but  he  thoui;ht  there  would  be  cut- 
ting and  bladhiiig    iii  abundance, 
before  the  thing  was  settled;  he 
longed  to  put  in  his  sickle  in  this 
stonny  harvest,  and  to  gather  riches 
and  renown,  or  fierce  adventure  and 
a  speotly  fate  along  with  tlie  rest, 
bo  he  stored  his  purse  with  ail  the 
guineas  he  bad  in  the  world ;  put  a 
few  articles  of  (hcss  in  his  saddle 
bags,  a  pair  uf  [.istols  in  the  bow; 
begirt  himself  with  an  old  Perrara  of 
his  grandlather's,  mounted  his  best 
horse,  and  arrived  in  Edinburgh  the 
same  day  with  Prince  Charles* 


Ho  dmihtttie  "modeni  Mmm'^ 
shewed  a  curioas  hat  on  that  occa- 
sion. WntilrJ  that  I  might  dp^^cribc 
the  look  thiiigr,  had !  the  odd  mixture 
of  alarm,  astonishment,  inquisitive- 
ness,  and  caution;  the  flight  of 
Duncan  Forbes  and  the  public  fimc* 
tionaries,  with  all  their  sig^icts, 
mares,  wigs,  an<l  rolls,  ta^-rag  and 
bobtail ;  the  burghers  shutting  up 
tlieir  bhops,  and  ha;»ttly  secreting 
their  goods  and  chattels;  the  rabble 
crowding  every  street,  intent  on  wit- 
nessing; the  show,  as  they  could  lose 
nothing  by  it ;  the  wild,  rusty,  wi- 
thered red  shanks  of  the  mountains 
ming^led  witfi  them,  woodentrndt 
at  ue  sight  of  slated  hooaes,  and 
men  with  clothes  on,  yet  ever  mind- 
ful of  their  need  of  f)rog — ^^secking 
biiuli,  and  brimstone,  and  herrings,  in 
tones  whicli  you  would  have  sop* 
posed  mere  human  organs  incapable 
of  uttering,  but  with  looks  whi<mtold 
their  meaning  well  rnonch ;  horsai^ 
carts,  and  coaches  rushing  on  ;  men, 
women,  and  children,  gaping,  gazing, 
wondering,  hurrying;  biigks.  can- 
nons, bagpipes,  drums;  tnmnlt,  up- 
roar, and  confusion  worse  confound- 
ed !  Hut  T  must  forbear  dilating  on 
tilt  s(  matters  :  it  is  enough  for  me 
that  Jonson  was  received  with  plea- 
sure as  a  vohmtoer ;  presented  witii 
the  Prince's  hand  to  kin,  and  enrolled 
among  Ids  troop  of  horse,  in  which 
cert n inly  there  was  nn  morr  hupefill 
cavalier  to  be  discovered  from  one  end 
to  the  other. 

Jonson  never  lihed  to  apeak  much 
about  Fk^tonpans :  he  lelt  a  m^nral 
reserve  on  that  point.  Once  or  twice, 
however,  he  was  known  to  compare 
uuU:s  un  the  ahaxr  witli  tlic  Ecclefe- 
chan  barber,  a  long  necked,  puree- 
mouthed,  tall,  thin  lath  of  a  man, 
who  had  been  there  also  as  a  private 
soldier  on  the  other  siile.  The  barber 
candidly  admitted,  that  he  knew  little 
of  the  matter :  he  was  aroused  fium 
his  grassy  bed,  early  in  a  cold  raw 
morning  by  a  furious  shriek  of  the 
liiLdilanders,  and  a  desire  from  his 
own  sergeant  (accompanied  by  a  kirk 
on  the  side,;  that  he  would  *'  stand 
to  his  arms ;"  which  he,  though  littfe 
zealous  in  the  cause,  yet  making  shift 
to  gather  his  long  !-j)id(T  limbs  toge- 
ther, did  at  length  accompli-?h  ;  he 
fired  twice,  though  without  taking 
aim,  indeed  the  second  time  without 
loa^ng:  being  a  good  deal  atmck  by 
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the  graodmr  of  the  scene,  and  the 

whirling  and  screaming  of  tlie  Celts 
on  that  side  ;  but  looking  round  to 
aec  wiitit  wad  going  on  in  the  rear,  he 
clearly  discerned  acroaa  the  opeD 
•pace  his  beloved  general,  galloping 
as  fast  as  four  feet  could  carry  him.  in 
the  direction  not  of  the  rebels  but  of 
Dunbar,  and  right  against  the  wind 
as  it  seemed,  for  his  tie  wig  with  all 
its  tftib,  and  boba»  and  tasseb,  was 
to  be  seen  floating  out  behind  him 
with  a  most  free  expansion  of  all  its 
parts.  Whereupon  the  barber,  mind- 
ful of  the  precept  he  had  karued  at 
achooU  Mtltlaw  eti  no  duct  yaren^ 
followed  after  bb  commanding  offi- 
cer, to  get  orders,  I  suppose,  throw- 
ing down  his  gun  that  he  might  go 
the  faster.  They  talked  uf  haii^tug 
or  shooting  him  for  this  afterwainda ; 
bat  fate  was  kinder  to  him  than  be 
tbooght:  he  returned  unhurt  to  his 
own  country,  where  he  brayed  out 
cburch-rausic  every  Sunday,  and 
shaved  ur  dayedsome  hundred  aaudy 
beards  every  Saturday  for  many 
years. 

Jouson  on  the  other  hand  de- 
clared, that  it  was  rather  frightful, 
but  very  grand  to  see  the  fire  of  the 
red  coats  rolling  and  flashing  through 
the  grey  dawn:  the  fin^  volley 
killed  his  right  hand  nmn;  and  the 
wliolc  mass  stood  so  compactly,  and 
seemed  to  art  so  simultaneously,  it 
was  almost  like  some  immense  hery 
serpent  of  the  nether  abyss,  spitting 
forth  a  quick  destruction  in  the  faces 
of  all  who  approached  it.  But  he 
soon  lost  hrt^d  of  it :  the  irregular 
shots  and  voiias  bursting  from  his 
own  party,  the  scream  of  a  hundred 
bagpipes  between  whiles,  the  tramp 
ofhiDrse  and  foot,  the  jostling,  crodi- 
in!^,  shouting,  yelling,  soon  made  him 
mad  as  any  of  thoni  ;  and  he  diished 
against  the  enemy,  in  a  sort  of 
frenzy,  forgetful  of  all  moments  and 
all  places  but  the  present.  Of  his 
deeds  and  suiferings  in  the  fight  he 
seldom  spoke  :  but  there  is  one  inci- 
dent which  I  learned  from  another 
qac^^rter,  and  must  not  here  omit. 
The  Prince's  or  Pretender's  cavalry 
being  in  the  very  hottest  of  the  mp- 
/^e,  came  upon  the  volunteer  troop  of 
Glasgow  tlisileers,  which  still  main- 
taineU  their  ground^  partly  because 
they  were  too  heavy  for  running 
weU.  The  colonel  of  this  gallant 
corps,  mounted  on  a  huge  stalking 
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Sleswichorse^andwraptup  in  thefolds 
of  a  large  felt  great  coat,  rode  out 
and  struck  about  hiiu  furiously,  not 
in  the  etoccado  and  ^att^ado  way,  but 
in  drdes  and  corves,  to  the  rig^t 
and  to  the  left»  above  bim  and 
below,  so  that  his  iron  seemed  every 
where  and  no  where ;  and  had  his 
strength  continued,  he  might  have 
beggajped  all  attack,  and  formed  a 
kind  of  living  ^eiral-49^frm,  Hia 
weapon  struck  Jonson  on  the  head, 
with  a  force  which  assured  the  latter 
that  his  skull  was  fractured  ;  where- 
upon aiming  a  dreadful  blow  at  the 
manufacturer,  be  hewed  off  as  it 
seemed  a  whole  flank  from  bun,  and 
sent  his  hor-^e,  on  which  he  still 
stuck  as  if  by  miracle  for  a  few  se- 
conds, to  the  remotest  corner  of  the 
fidd.  Ibe  Glasgow  fnsileers  set  up 
a  doleM  cry,  and  then  laid  down 
their  arms.  Jonson  did  not  fall,  but 
found  his  hat  had  lost  half  the  crown, 
and  the  whole  right  side  of  the  brim  ; 
and  the  Glasgow  colonel's  left  quar- 
ter proved  to  be  tn  truth  the  Idt 
pocket  and  akirt  of  bis  felt  great 
coat,  smitten  off  at  the  expense  of 
his  horse 'sribs  and  of  Jonson's  blade, 
and  found  to  enwrap  in  it  three  sand- 
wiches, some  five  or  six  black  pud- 
dings, one  tobacco  box,  and  a  very 
superior  flask  of  Antigua  rum.  Hie 
colonel  lived  long  after,  making  mus- 
lin and  drmkiug  cold  punch  ;  but  his 
burtuut  was  rendered  altogether  use- 
less, and  his  steed  halted  to  its  dying 
day. 

Jonson  proceeded  with  the  left  di- 
vision of  the  Celts  into  England, 
where  was  much  harrying  and  spoil- 
ing, much  hardship  inflicted  and  sus- 
tained; till,  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
tbey  turned  their  backs  on  London, 
and  Jonson  began  to  reckmi  hiinsolf 
a  broken  njari,  Soiue  gloomy 
thoughts  he  iiad,  no  doubt,  but  there 
existed  in  hia  mind  a  native  ebtsticity 
which  kept  him  lar  from  desponding: 
besides  he  was  enured  to  sutfering, 
had  walked  all  his  life  in  thoniv 
ways;  he  found  in  active  hardship, 
and  bold  though  unsuccessful  hazard 
even  a  kind  of  pleasure,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  cold  obstruction,  the 
eating  care  under  which  he  had  pined 
so  Ion ^;  alrt  ai!y.  At  any  rate  he  be- 
Ueved  that  daxk  rcflectioa  was  a  mi- 
sery ttseIf.thatcome  what  come  might* 
a  merry  heart  would  meet  it  best.  So 
he  "  took  no  thou::^ht  for  the  mor- 
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row but  langbed  and  jeered,  and 

held  along,  teliiug  his  companioba 
plf  ji'^^nnt  stories  as  they  rode,  enjoy- 
iji^^  LO'xl  rhcer  wheneviT  it  came; 
which  iutiecd  was  seldom,  and  com- 
forting himself  and  others  with  the 
hopes  of  it,  when  it  did  not  come. 
At  Clifton  Moor,  his  last  sole  faith- 
fu\  servant,  his  "  g:allant  gray"  sank 
down  and  bit  the  earth,  by  the  bullet 
of  an    English   carabine:  Jonson 
wonid  have  hewed  the  thief  that 
shot  it  into  fragments,  could  he  have 
found  him  ;  but  he  could  not ;  so  he 
walked  onward  to  Carlisle,  with  as 
much  contcntedneBti  as  he  could 
muster.   Here  he  found  the  Celts  in 
very  low  sjnrits,  all  hilling  about 
who  should  be  left  in  the  "  garrison," 
as  thev  called  it.    Each  of  them  was 
willing  tu  be  hanged  the  last.  Jonson 
volunteered  immediately  to  stay  :  he 
liked  not  travelling  on  foot,  and 
wished  at  any  rate  to  see  the  end  of 
the  business  as  soon  as  misrht  be. 
Four  brick  walls  said  to  have  been 
huilt  by  the  worthy  Prince  Luel,  in 
tiiia  his  coer,  or  fortress,  about  the 
time  of  Solomon,  King  of  Israel,  four 
■walls  so  old,  and  three  venerable 
honey-combed  guns,  which  but  for 
the  date  of  Swarz  the  Monk,  might 
have  looked  equally  old ;  the  whole 
manned  by  some  five  and  forty  mea- 
gre,blear-eyed  Highlandmen,  without 
enough  of  powder,  and  destitute  of 
snuff  or  whisky,  could  be  expected 
to  make  no  mighty  stand  against  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  and  his  Crerman 
engineers.  Accordingly  they  did  not* 
That  mighty  prince,  so  venerated  for 
his  clemencies  in  the  nortli  country, 
and  after  for  his  firmness  ot  .soul  at 
Kloster-sieben,  got  cannon  out  of 
Vniitehaven«  and  battered  the  old 
ugly  brick-kiln  of  a  castle  on  every 
side.     Joufinn,  with   a  few  of  his 
comrades,  thought  to  make  some  an- 
swer to  these  vollies,  and  stood  fiou- 
rishing  their  linstocks  over  ^  thdr 
tiiree  loaded  fusty  pieces  of  artillery ; 
but  the  issue  proved  unfortunate} 
one  burst  into  fragments  like  a  pot- 
sherd, knocking  out  an  eye  and  break- 
ing a  leg  of  the  ill-fated  gunner  j  the 
other  fired  indeed,  and  sent  a  twelve^ 
pound  shot  into  the  very  heart  of  a 
r.eighl)ouring  peat-stack,  but  sprang 
i>uck  from  its  carriage  at  the  same 
instant,  and  overturning  a  spaviucd 
bagpage-horae  by  the  way,  plunged 
far  mto  the  mud  of  the  deep  castle 


wen*  where  ft  has  never  einoa  been 
heard  of;  %vhile  Jonsoa'a  witii  a 

smaller  effort  tired  nho,  hut  through 
the  touch-hole,  discharging  not  the 
ball,  or  even  the  wad,  but  a  whirl- 
wind of  smoky  flame,  whidk  seaied 
and  begrimed  the  bystanders,  leav- 
ing Jonson  himsell  unburnt  certainly, 
but  black  as  a  raven  and  desperate  of 
saving  the  place.  So  they  yielded, 
as  needs  men  must  who  cannot  resist 
any  longer :  they  beat  the  ebnmade 
duly,  and  before  night  were  all  saMf 
accommodated  with  cells  in  the  don- 
jon, there  to  await  the  derision  of  an 
English  jury,  and  his  Majesty's  com- 
mission of  oyer  and  terminier,  which 
followed  in  tne  rear  of  the  victors. 

Jonson  bore  his  imprisonment  and 
the  pnispcct  of  his  death  with  forti- 
tude.  Weaker  men  than  he  have 
found  means  to  compose  themselv^ 
and  meet  the  ettremity  of  Ihte  widi- 
out  complaint.  There  seems,  indeed, 
to  be  something  in  the  idea  of  n^rim 
necessity,  which  silences  rejnmng ; 
when  you  know  that  it  mvst  be,  your 
sole  resource  is,  2eMt  be.  Jonson  had 
not  read  Boethivs  de  Carmflatiam 
Philosophiep,  or  either  of  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge's Lay  Sermons  :  but  he  had  a 
frank  and  cheer)'  spirit  in  him,  and  a 
stubborn  will,  and  these  were  better. 
Of  course  he  experienced  a  certain 
overshadowing  of  the  sonl»  when 
the\'  fVttrrf  r!  h\v.^.  with  irons,  and  first 
locked  up  his  dungeon  ;  some  dreary 
yearmngs  when  he  thought  of  free 
shies  and  fields,  and  merry  life;  him« 
self  shut  up  the  wh9e,  and  never 
more  to  see  the  sun,  except  when  it 
should  1i::ht  h:m  tn  his  donm.  Soli- 
tude ami  sderu  f  gave  bn  th  to  feelings 
still  more  painful.  'iHe  visions  uf 
early  hope  again  dawned  hi  all  tiieir 
brightness,  when  the  day  of  their  fbl- 
filmrnt  was  cut  off  for  ever.  He  fell 
it  hard  that  one  '-•f>  \(u:i:r,  so  full 
of  life  should  peruh  miserably; 
hard,  wiOi  the  fierce  eonsdootnev  ef 
what  he  might  have  done,  mifjtA  still 
do;  hm'd,  that  the  purposes,  the 
powers,  the  Iwiling^  ardour  of  his 
soul,  the  strong  cry  of  its  ang:uish, 
should  be  smothered  alike,  cuid  closed 
in  by  dead  impediments  which  eould 
not,  could  not  be  passed  over.  But 
what  availevl  its  hardness?  Who 
would  help  him  ?  Who  would  de- 
liver? He  almost  wept  when  be 
thought  of  cfaOdisb  carelessness  and 
sports*  and  die  green  sunny  brass  of 
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his  native  Annnndale,  and  of  his 
mother  ;  hov\  blie  iistd  to  wruf)  liiui 
in  his  little  bed  at  nightb,  aud  watch 
9fim  him,  and  shield  fiiai  fron  every 
danger.  Gone  now  to  the  land  of 
night  and  snpnceJ  nnri  he,  her  luck- 
less boy,  clutched  in  the  iron  gra.ip  of 
£bte,  to  meet  his  stem  doom,  alone, 
nnpitied,  nacared  for  \  the  ftw  tro* 
h^irts  that  still  loved  him»  iar  away. 
And  then,  to  die  /  to  mingle  with  the 
gloomy  ministers  (jf  the  unseen 
world,  whose  nature  he  knew  not, 
but  whose  bhadowy  manifestations 
he  ^ierwed  wHh  aweunspeaicable !  all 
this  he  thought  of,  and  it  was  Tain  to 
think  of  It^ — vain  to  gaze  and  ponder 
over  the  ali\  — es  of  eternity,  the 
black  and  shoreless  ocean  into  which 
he  must  soon  be  launched.  No  ray 
woald  strike  acroee  the  scene — of 
only  with  a  fitful  glimmer  which  baft 
made  It  ehastlier  and  more  dubtou«s ; 
but  shewed  it  to  he  a  pUro  of  drea- 
riness and  doubt,  and  iiaggard  deso- 
lation^ to  whidi  he  mutt  soon  enter^ 
and  whence  he  woald  never  return. 

A  prey  to  these  and  worse  disquie- 
tudes, poor  Jnn«^on  felt  all  the  misery 
ul  his  forlorn  situation.    Often  he 
woold  sit  for  long  hours  immersed  in 
tihooght,  till  he  became  ahnott  nn- 
coaacious  of  external  things.  Bytimes 
be  would  stamp  quickly  and  sternly 
across  the  damp  pavement  of  his  dun- 
geon— by  timet»  he  would  pause^  and, 
grasping  his  iion  gyves,  his  counte- 
nance would  darken  with  a  scowl 
which  spoke  unutterable  things.  Of 
immeasureable  agony  it  spoke.  Bnt 
of  craven  yielding  to  it,  or  of  weak 
despair  ?   No !  he  never  yielded  to 
it— 4i«ver  dreamt  of  yielding.  What 
good  was  it  to  yield  ?  To  be  self-de- 
ppi^orl — to  be  triumphed  over — ^to  be 
^tti(Hi  of  the  scurvy  rabble  that  watch- 
ed hitti  !  This  would  have  stung  him 
worae  tlum  all.  H«  oonld  not  make 
has  heart  insensible,  or  cleanse  it  of 
**  ttiat  perilous  stuff"  which  weighed 
upon  it  ;  but  he  cnnld  keep  it  ^llfntt, 
and  liis  only  coiisolatiun  was  in  do- 
ing so.    His  spirit  was  strong  and 
luMMs^  if  not  stainim  htw  mt  had 
not  bcnnr  spent  on  down— he  had  long 
been  learning  fn  endure.  So  he  lock- 
ed up  his  thoughts,  whatever  they 
were,  within  himself — his  own  mind 
was  Uie  OBl]r  witoees  of  its  ooaAictB. 
I  know  not  if  he  doiibledthe  motives 
0(  •ome  ghostly  comforters — some 
city  elergy  that  came  at  fimt  to  visit 


h'm,  arif]  urge  hira  to  confession  and 
reiH-ulHMc  ( .  Perhaps  he  hud  not  faith 
sufficient  m  Lheir  nostrums — perha])s 
his  fteabyterian  prejadice  was  ahod^- 
ad  at  liie  prelatKal  formalities,  the 
exceeding  primness  of  thr*^!-  mall 
people— trippinif  in  so  rririLrrrlw  with 
their  shovel  hats  and  siik  hose,  looking 
to  precise  and  pragmatical-Hio  ftry 
satufied  with  their  own  preehma  lot 
and  character.  At  any  rate  he  wonid 
not  trade  w»ith  thf  m  ;  refused  to  come 
or  po  with  them  at  all  ;  he  welcomed 
ihem  and  gave  them  leave  with  u 
tiwiisand  civilities,  bat  said  he  meant 
to  meet  the  issae  on  his  own  re- 
sources. The  task  wrts  difficult,  but 
he  efTected  it.  No  paltry  j  u  In r,  no 
little  dapper  parson  ever  saw  a  fur- 
row on  his  coantenance — ever  ima* 
gined  thnt  he  Mt  out  twinge  within^ 
He  talked  as  cardessly,  and  seemed 
to  live  as  calmly,  even  gaily,  as  roan 
couid  talk  and  live. 

Thus  Jonsoa  passed  his  days  till 
the  Judges  arrived,  and  the  work  of 
death  began  to  proceed  wilSi  vigour. 
Already  many  of  his  comrades  had 
gone  fnrt!i  tf>  llnrribee,  and  bowed 
their  necks  beneath  the  axe  of  the 
headsman ;  when  he,  in  his  tum^  wai 
hsM  beAwe  the  bar.  Of  the  crowds 
ed  court,  some  gloomed  upon  him ; 
others  pitied  the  tall  and  gallant  fel- 
low who  was  soon  to  lie  so  low  ;  the 
most  looked  quietly  on  as  at  a  scenic 
spectacle,  which  was  very  solemn  and 
iateiaatins'^-whicli  might  be  hard  for 
some  of  tne  actors,  but  nothing  save 
a  sho'v  for  fhcm.  The  rtiards  escort- 
ed hira — the  men  t)f  law  went  through 
^eir  formularies.  At  length  the  pre- 
aiduig  Jndge  inqatred,  wM  he  had  to 
aay  why  sentence  shottld  not  pass 
against  him  ?  Jonson  answered,  that 
he  had  little  or  nothing  to  say ;  he 
believed  he  had  broken  their  regula- 
tions—Ihay  had  the  vpper  hand  at 
present,  and  he  »aw  not  why  thay 
should  not  work  their  will.  He  was 
accordingly  condemned  to  lose  his 
head  within  three  days ;  and  sent 
back  to  prison  with  many  admoni- 
tions, (wnich  ke  received  with  great 
composure  and  civilitf,)  to  prepare 
for  his  last  removal. 

How  different  was  the  state  of  Cru- 
thers  in  the  mean  time.  A  stranger  to 
all  these  scenes  of  peril  and  adven- 
ture, tilling  the  clayey  acres  of  Bre- 
conhill.  he  cared  not  for  tlie  rise  or 
IkU  of  dynasties.  He  had  never  med<* 
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dkd  for  ffae  Celtic  rtbds,  or  againsl 
them,  with  his  will — had  quietly  eeen 

their  ragged  gipsy  host  move  over 
the  Cowdens  height  within  a  turlong 
ol  hit)  door — hud  grumbled  and  cursed 
a  little  when  their  reer-guurd  etole 
three  sheep  from  him — and  heartily 
wished  them  at  the  devil  when  they 
seized  upon  himself  as  a  man  of  sub- 
stance that  might  benefit  their  cause, 
and  carried  him  down  with  them  to 
Ecclefechao,  threatening  to  kill  hia 
if  l«  would  not  join  with  them,  or 
pay  well  for  a  dispcn.sation.  AVhisky, 
the  great  solvent  of  nature,  delivered 
him  from  this  latter  accident.  lie 
fiorly  drank  five  of  them  heneath  the 
table  of  Curlie's  cbange^honae,  and 
felled  the  remaining  three  to  the  earth, 
with  a  fist  large  as  the  head  of  an  ox, 
and  potent  aa  the  hammer  of  'ihor ; 
then  sprang  to  the  street — to  the 
fidde— to  the  mooriF-^aiid  ran  like 
"  the  hind  let  looee/'  and  never  saw 
them  more. 

This  storm  blown  over,  Cruthers 
betook  him  to  his  usual  avocations, 
and  went  out  and  came  in  as  if  there 
bad  been  no  rebellion  in  the  land. 
He  was  planted  by  his  clean  hearth 
on*^  evening,  before  a  bright  blazing 
till',  with  his  youngest  boy  upon  his 
knee,  liie  goodwife  aud  her  tidy  maids 
all  spuming  meanwhile,  "  studions 
of  honseholil  good,''  when  a  neigh* 
hour  Bauhtereii  in,  and  told,  by  way 
of  news,  that  "  Knockhill"  was  tried 
and  senteuccd  at  Carlisle.  The  heart 
of  Cmthera  smote  him ;  he  had  been 
too  careless  in  the  day  of  his  friend's 
extreme  need.  He  felt  a  coldness 
within  when  he  remembered  their 
youthful  passages — their  promisp^  and 
how  it  wat>  to  be  fulhiied.  He  arose, 
and  gave  orders  to  have  ahorse  ready 
Ibr  him  by  the  euiirat  dawn.  The 
goodwife  attemptrr!  to  dissuade  him, 
l)y  talk  ai)out  diliiculties,  dangers,  and 
so  forth;  but  she  persisted  not — 
knowing  that  his  will,  once  &irly 
spokni,  was  like  the  law  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  which  altereth  not. — 
Next  morning,  by  daybreak,  he  was 
on  the  road  to  Carlisle. 

It  was  lute  at  night  when  he  gained 
admittance  to  the  prison*  Obstacles 
he  had  met  with*  delays  and  for- 
malities without  number.  These,  at 
length  adjusted,  he  penetrated  into 
the  place — tired  and  jaded,  as  well 
as  sad.  The  bolts  and  doors  which 
croaked  and  grated  as  they  moved» 
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tie  low  winding  passage*  and  Hie 
pale  and  doabtfiu  light  vmich  a  few 

lamps  she<l  over  them,  ^irVoned  his 
free  heart  still  more.  In  tine,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  ceil  of  his  comrade. 
The  soul  of  the  rode  yeoman  melted 
at  the  sight ;  he  took  Jonaon's  hand 
in  silence,  and  the  tears  trickled 
down  his  hard  visage  as  he  looked 
round  upon  the  apparatus  of  cap- 
tivity, and  thought  of  what  had 
bronc^t  him  to  view  it.  Jonaon  was 
not  leaa  moved :  this  look  of  gcnnine 
8^'mpat^^v,  the  first  shewn  towanls 
him  for  many  days,  had  well-nigh 
overpowered  him ;  it  broke  in  u^kiq 
tiie  harsh  and  stnbbom  determina- 
tions with  which  he  had  meant  to 
meet  the  catastrophe  of  to-morrow ; 
it  was  like  to  mnVe  a  girl  of  him  too. 
He  hastened  to  begin  speaking ;  aud 
succeeded,  by  degrees,  in  dispelling 
the  gloom  of  his  companiOD'a  mind, 
and  restoring  the  serenity  of  his  ovm. 
After  a  hundred  question^  and  re- 
plies, and  rejoinders,  from  both  par- 
ties, about  old  occurrences  and  late, 
about  home  and  ftknda,  and  freedom 
from  the  one,  about  frica  and  dnr. 
ance,  and  a  prison  from  the  other, 
when  the  night  was  already  waning-, 
Jonson  paused,  and,  looking  al  his 
friend,  "  My  good  WilUam,"  he  said, 
"  this  is  indeed  very  kind  of  yon ;  k 
shews  me  that  yon  are  a  true  man ; 
long  afterwards  your  own  mind  will 
rewanl  Vf>u  for  it  :  nrvprth-^lcss,  it 
may  not  be  :  the&c  biuodhuunds  will 
mark  you  if  you  look  after  me  to* 
morrow,  or  snew  any  symptoms  of 
care  for  me ;  they  will  bring  you  into 
trouble  for  it,  and  it  cannot  come  to 
good.  T  recollect  our  promise  well 
— w  hat  a  bright  evening  thi^  was  !— 
hot  never  mind;  the  official  people 
will  find  a  place  to  lay  me  in — what 
matters  it  where  or  how  I  lie  "i  You 
shall  stay  with  me  two  hours  here; 
then  mount — and  home,  while  the 
way  is  clear.  Nay,  1  insist  npon  it  T 
Cmthers  stontly  rejected  this  com- 
mand, declared  that  he  would  never 
?rn\  0  him  in  thi?  extrcmitv',  he  cnrrd 
ijijt  wh.it  might  come  of  it ;  he  ab»4>- 
iutely  would  not  go.  Jonson  was 
obliged  to  acquiesce  in  his  oompa* 
nioo's  honest  wilfulness ;  he  con- 
sented, though  reluctantly,  and  the 
conversation  proceeded  as  btlore. 
Cruthers  felt  amazed  at  lu»  mood  of 
mind:  there  was  no  aign  of  drooping 
AT  dtapondcacy  in  him ;  hot  hcaiti- 
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neat  and  dieerftilaess  m  if  tbt  mor* 

row  had  been  to  be  for  him  a  mere 
common  <hiy.  Nothinti;  seemed  to 
cload  hi.-?  spirits — he  seemed  to  have 
balanced  his  accounts  with  this  world 
•ad  the  next,  and  to  be  now  abiduig 
his  item  appointment  without  wa- 
vering. In  fact,  his  mind  felt  a  sort 
of  exaltation — a  pride  in  what  it  had 
already  endured,  in  the  certainty  of 
what  It  could  ttUl  endure ;  and  this 
fteling  shed  a  degree  of  splendour 
over  his  cloudy  horizon— gilded  with 
a  kind  of  hope,  the  lowering  whirl- 
wind of  his  thoughts,  which  hnd 
well-nigh  mastered  him  at  lirt^t,  but 
now  was  sank  into  a  "grim  repose** 
— to  awake  and  rage  but  once,  for  a 
few  short  moments  of  mortal  agony, 
and  then  be  hushed  for  ever.  He 
Lad  roused  his  spirit  to  its  noblest 
pitch  to  meet  that  fierce,  though  brief 
extremity:  he  knew  that  he  conld 
meet  it  rightly — and  then  his  task 
was  done.  So  he  felt  a  sullen  calm- 
ness within,  a  fixed  intensity  of  pur- 
pose ;  over  which  a  cheerful  compo- 
anre  with  those  that  loved  him,  a 
bitter  contempt  for  those  that  hated 
him,  had  alike  some  room  to  shew 
themselves,  and  thus  to  decorate  with 
a  tit  and  moving  interest  the  parting 
hour  of  a  brave,  though  unhappy, 
man. 

The  former  disposition  he  was  now 

cxhibitinii ;  the  latter  he  had  soon  oc- 
cf^«ion  lo  exliibit.  While  yet  speak- 
ing, tiicy  were  interrupted  by  a  bustle 
in  the  passage.  Piresently  the  door 
opened;  and  the  tumlcey,  a  roogh 
Kan  savage  of  the  country,  entered, 
cscortinu;  two  undertakers  with  a 
coffin  :  it  was  to  lie  there  till  wanted. 
Jonson  viewed  it  with  a  smile ;  was 
aiiaid  it  would  be  too  sliort :  **  yon 
see,"  said  he,  "  I  am  six  feet  two,  or 
thereby.'*  "  Short  ^"  said  the  turn- 
key, *' six  ff'ot  two! — recollect,  friend, 
that  your  head  va  to  be  cut  off  to- 
morrow, and  stack  upon  a  pike  over 
the  gates."  "  Very  just,  niy  dear 
Spoonbill,"  replied  the  prisoner,  **that 
alters  the  rane  entirely.  You  are  a  ju- 
dicious man.  Captain  Spoonbill :  I 
might  have  forgot  that.  Heaven  keep 
you,  my  beloved  Spoonbill!  Yon 
have  done  here  ^'  "Yes!"  "Then 
bless  us  with  your  absence,  noble 
captain  !  re  tire — evacuate  —  vanish  1 
—there  I — peaee  be  with  you,  best  of 
all  the  Spoonbills !" 
In  spite  of  this  interroptloD,  their 


oonveraatioa  continued  as  before. 
Jonson  loaded  his  companion  with 
commissions  nnd  memorials  for 
friends  and  Ueptindants  ;  r xjilained 
his  own  ideas  about  death  and  im- 
mortality connecting  both  very 
strangely  with  reooUecticias  of  the 
world  he  was  just  about  to  quit,  and 
spreading  over  all  a  colon rins:  of 
native  stout- heartedness  and  guud 
humour,  which  astonidied  Cruthers, 
and  deepened  ikat  sorrow  of  his  rude 
but  kindly  heart,  as  he  thought  that 
so  frank,  and  triip,  and  brnvr  a  spirit 
must  never  hold  ct»ranuinii )ii 
him  more.  It  was  far  in  the  muru- 
ing  when  Jonson  laid  himself  noon 
his  hard  bed— to  seek,  for  the  last 
time  on  earth,  an  hour's  repose. 

Cruthers  v.ntrhed,  meanwhile  ; 
gathered  himsclt  within  his  thick 
surtout,  squeezed  on  his  hat,  and  sat 
crouched  together  in  the  dreariest  of 
all  possible  moods.  He  looked  upon 
the  dungeon,  upon  the  coffin  ;  he 
listened  in  the  deep  and  dead  silence 
of  the  place — nothing  was  heard  but 
the  breathing  of  his  friend,  now  sunk 
in  sweet  forgetfolncss,— end  the  slow 
ticking  of  the  great  prison  clock,  each 
honvv  heat  of  which  seemed  to  be 
stnkmg  off  a  portion  of  the  small 
barrier  that  yet  separated  the  firm 
land  of  time  from  the  great  devonr- 
tng  ocean  of  eternity.  He  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  this ;  he  tried  to 
meditate  upon  the  hopes  of  another 
life  :  dim  shadows  Uoated  before  his 
mind ;  bat  the  past  and  the  present 
intermingled  with  the  future — each 
fleeting  ima^e  chased  away  by  one 
as  fleeting — the  wrecks  and  frag- 
ments of  all  thoughts  and  feelings 
hovering  in  his  fancy — and  overcast- 
ing them  all,  a  sad  and  sable  hue 
proceeding  from  the  secret  conscious- 
ness of  what  he  strovo  to  hnni-^h 
from  his  contPTii|'liit  [m;i-.  He  sunk 
at  length  into  a  kind  ol  stupor — that 
slats  where  psin  or  pleasure  conti- 
nues* but  their  agitations  cease — 
where  feeling  is  no  longer  shapen 
into  thought,  but  the  mind  rolls 
slowly  to  and  fro,  like  some  lake 
which  the  temp^t  has  just  given 
over  breaking  into  billows,  but  still, 
though  abated,  keeps  in  motion.  Tie 
had  not  plopt.  but  he  had  been  for 
gome  tune  nearly  unconsc.ous  of  ex- 
ternal things,  when  his  leveric  wus 
broken  in  upon  by  a  loud  noise  at 
the  door  of  the  cell.  Starting  to  his 
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feet  in  a  paroxysm  of  horrible  ant  I 
cipation,  as  the  bolts  gave  way,  lii- 
eye  lighted  oh  the  gaoltT  and  anoiht  i 
person,  with  boots  and  spurs,  and  a 
toii-worn  aspect.  Sorely  they  were 
come  to  lead  his  friend  to  Harribee  1 
Without  waiting  to  investigate  their 
piirpr>«p«;,  he  seized  both,  sc^rre 
knowing  what  he  did,  and  would 
hove  knocked  their  heads  together, 
and  then  against  the  floor,  had  not 
the  wail  they  made,  and  the  noise  of 
their  entrance  roused  Jonson  from 
his  pallet  ;  who  forthwith  interpos- 
ing, inquired  \viiut  the  matter  was, 
and  If  ^e  hour  was  eome  ?  "  Yea/' 
said  Spoonbill,  "t'oor's  eoom,  hot 
thou's  Tipot  to." — "I  bring  you  joy- 
ful news,"  said  the  other,  "  you  arc 
saved  from  death!  Observe  his  gra- 
cious Majesty's  will  and  pleasare  !— 
Readr 

Who  shall  descrihe  the  joy  of  these 

two  friends  ?  None  can  describe  it, 
or  need,  for  all  ran  conceive  it  well. 
Cmthers  blessed  the  King  a  thousand 
times  ;  capered  and  stamped,  and 
exclaimed^  and  raved  for  about  an 
hour;  then  paused  a  little  to  inquire 
about  the  circumstances,  and  see 
what  yet  remained  to  be  done.  The 
circumstances  were  quite  sunple. 
The  Gonrt  of  London  had  ceased  to 
fear,  and  grown  tired  of  shedding 
useless  blood :  Jonson,  with  several 
other««,  were  snatched  from  the  ex- 
ecutioner, their  sentence  being  chang- 
ed from  death  into  a  forfeiture  of  3\ 
their  property,  and  « loss  of  countiy 
— which  they  were  ordered  to  qdt 
without  delay. 

Behold  the  prisoner  then  again  set 
free — again  about  to  mingle  in  Uie 
nuking  tide  of  life,  finom  which  a  little 
while  ago  he  seoned  cat  off  fbr  eveiv 
His  first  sensation  was  gladness — 
vivid  and  unmingled  as  a  human 
mind  can  feel :  his  next  was  gladness 
sttH,  hat  dashed  by  cares  which 
brought  it  nearer  to  the  common 
temper.  However,  he  was  now  un- 
shackled ;  he  saw  rcprcts  and  useless 
pains  Vjrhiiid  him,  dilTiculty  and  toil 
before  ;  but  he  had  got  back  the 
consciousness  of  vigorous  and  active 
existence,  he  felt  the  pulse  of  life 
hc:\f  full  and  free  within  him,  and 
that  was  happint  ss  of  itself. 

At  any  rate  his  present  business 
was  not  to  muse  and  speculate,  hat 
to  determine  and  to  do.  In  about  a 
week  niter  his  deliTerance,  you  might 


have  seen  Uli  busied  about  many 

tangible  concerns,  bustling  to  and 
fro  for  many  purposes  ;  and  at  length 
hurrying  along  the  pier  of  White- 
haven to  step  on  board  of  a  stoat 
ship  bound  for  the  island  of  Jamaica. 
Cruthers  let\  him — not  without  tears, 
or  till  he  had  forced  upon  him  all  the 
money  in  his  purse ;  then  mounted 
the  stairs  of  me  lighthouse,  wared 
his  hat  as  tibe  vessel  deared  the  head 
of  the  battlements,  and  turned  hia 
face  sorrowfully  towards  home.  Jon- 
son felt  a  bitter  pnnc"  a«  he  pnrt- 
ed  from  his  last  eartiiiy  fnuud,  aud 
wrf  himself  borne  spieedtly  away 
into  a  far  dime,  with  so  very  few 
resources  to  encounter  its  difficulties, 
and  gain  a  footing  in  it.    He  wa* 
not  of  a  sentimental  humour ;  but  he 
did  sigh  when  he  saw,  mcUowed  and 
asured  in  the  distance,  the  bright 
flelds  of  his  native  land ;  the  very 
braes,  as  he  thought,  which  his  fa- 
thers bad  held,  and  from  which  he 
was  now  driven  like  an  outcast,  never 
to  bdiold  then  more*   Bat  reflec* 
tions  and  regrets  were  unavsflii^; : 
he  had  left  the  old  world,  no  matter 
how,  the  only  qiirstion  was  what 
plan  should  he  adopt  to  get  a  iiTtng 
in  the  new.   A  question  hard  to  an- 
swer 1  All  was  obscare  and  ov«w 
cast :  he  knew  not  what  to  think* 
He  used  to  walk  the  fleck  rslnrx', 
when  they  were  out  in  the  main  sea, 
at  nights,  in  the  clear  moonshines 
now  looking  over  the  vast  hhm  doM 
of  the  sky,  the  wide  and  wsrtiafiii 
solitude  of  the  everlasting  ocean; 
now  listening  to  the  moaning  of  the 
wind,  the  crackling  of  the  cordage, 
or  the  ship's  quick  ripple  as  she 
ploughed  the  trackless  deepj  now 
catching  the  rough  chorus  of  the  nam 
men  in  the  galh^  on  the  watch,  or 
their  speech  suh(lued  into  a  kind  of 
rude  solemnity  by  the  grandeur  and 
perils  of  the  scene ;  now  thinking  of 
nis  own  diwy  fate,  and  striving  to 
devise  some  remeily  for  it.    All  in 
vain  !     He  reached  the  shore  of 
Kingston  without  any  plan  or  pur- 
pose— save  only  to  live  in  houedty, 
by  some  means,  of  what  aoit  im 
knew  not. 

Such  a  state  of  mind  wa5  litth  fa- 
vourable for  enjoying  the  beautiful 

5 bases  which  the  island  successive* 
f  assumed  as  they  approadicd  it. 
onson  noticed  it,  indeed,  when  k 
rose  like  a  bright  shining  wedga»  at 
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tke  rim  of  the  ocean,  sailing,  as  it 
seemed,  upon  a  fleecy  continent 
of  cloDdBy  spnead  «U  anmnd;  lie 
"watched  it  «•  it  grew  hS^ber  and 

bluer,  till  the  successive  ridges  of 
its  mountains  became  revealed  to 
liim — rising  each  above  liu  other, 
Vjtka  pitfer,  more  aerial  tint,  ail  cut 
with  kiiige  rents  and  cragi  wid  waj 
torrent-beds,  all  sprbkled  with  deep 
and  shadowy  foliage,  all  burning  in 
the  light  of  a  trnpical  sun;  houses 
and  lawns  and  plantations  itear  the 
ihore;  vtA,  higher,  fofwte  and  rocks, 
Wid  peaks  and  beetling  ctiib,  winding 
— winding  up  into  the  unfathomable 
de])thsof  nir.  All  this  he  saw,  and  not 
witiiout  some  leclmg  of  its  grandeur; 
bat  hnmbler  cares  engaged  him, 
oarea  whiohlie  aould  not  aiSisiy,  juid 
could  not  silence.  It  grieved  him 
when  they  came  to  land,  to  sec  the 
bustle  and  gladness  of  everv  other 
but  himself}  every  other  seemed  to 
have  an  ob}ect  and  a  hope ;  he  had 
none.  There  was  not  evei  the  cold 
welcome  of  an  inn  to  greet  him  ;  Ja- 
maica had  no  inns  in  those  da^'a : 
Uie  mate  had  gone  to  find  him  lod- 
gings, but  was  not  yet  returned; 
be  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 

Alr^y  had  he  been  kicking  the 
pebbles  of  the  beach,  up  and  down 
for  half  an  hour,  when  a  pleasant- 
looking,  elderly  person  of  a  prospe- 
loos  appeeiattCQ,  came  ap  and  ven- 
tured to  accost  him.  Thia  was 
Councillor  Herberts,  amefdiant  and 
planter  of  the  place,  come  out  to 
take  his  evening  atrolL  Jonson 
looked  upon  the  man — liieic  wa:» 
wwaetbing  in  his  aspect  iRdiich  at- 
tracted^-an  appearance  of  easy  cir- 
cumstancex  and  frrpcn  old  age — of 
calm  juii^-meat,  and  a  certain  urave 
good-nature  :  they  entered  into  con- 
wrsalioa.  The  wanderer  admitted 
that  he  was  not  happy — that,  in 
fact,  it  was  ebb  tide  with  him,  at 
present ;  but  he  had  a  notion  things 
would  mend.  The  planter  invited 
bun  to  come  and  eat  bread  in  bis 
hoose,  which  stood  hard  by;  and 
where,  he  said,  his  daoghter  woold 
be  happy  to  receive  them.  Talking 
as  they  went,  they  got  deeper  into 
one  another's  couhdence.  The  fair 
Margaret  welooned  her  father's 
guest  with  a  bewitching  smile,  and 
the  father  himself  grew  more  satis* 
fiod  with  him  the  longer  they  con- 
versed.  He  inquired,  at  length,  if 


his  new  friend  wrote  well  ?  Jonson 
asked  tor  paper,  and,  without  delay, 
in  a  fine  flowing  hand,  set  down 
this  venerable  atanza  of  Hebrew 
poetiy. 

**  BIcMed  Is  be  Ifaet  wisely  dolfa 

The  poor  man's  case  consider; 
Knr,  when  the  time  of  trouble  1^ 

i  lie  Lord  will  him  deliver." 

Tlie  worthy  planter  perused  it  with 
a  smile — seemed  to  think  a  little — 
then  tuid  Jonson  that  he  was  in 
want  of  such  a  person,  and  proposed 
to  employ  him  as  a  cleric.  Hie  day 
was  when  Jonson  would  have  spurn-^ 
ed  at  such  an  offer,  but  misfortune 
had  tamed  him  now.  He  gra-sped 
at  this,  almost  as  gladly  as  at  any 
ever  made  him— as  even  at  that  oC 
life  within  the  prison  of  Carlisle. 
TTe  sat  down  to  his  ledgers  nest 
day. 

in  this  new  capacity  1  r^oice  to 
say  that  Jonson  acquitted  himself 
manittlly.  He  was  naturally  of  an 
active  mdefiitigable  turn ;  he  had  a 
sound  methodical  judgment,  and  a 
straight  forward,  thorough  going 
mode  of  action,  which  here  found 
their  proper  field*  Besides,  he  daily 
loved  the  planter  and  his  hons^ola 
more,  the  more  he  knew  of  them ; 
and  gratitude,  as  well  as  interest, 
called  upon  him  for  exertion.  In 
the  counting-rooms  and  wardionses, 
accordingly,  he  soon  became  an  indis- 
pensable. It  would  have  done  any 
one's  herirt  good,  to  see  how  he  would 
lav  al  niit  him  there — concludmi'  bar- 
gauis,  detecting  frauds,  devising  ways 
and  means,  dashing  every  obstacle 
to  the  right  and  Im,  advancing  to 
his  object  with  a  steady  progress 
and  infallible  certainty.  These  were 
the  solid  qualities  of  his  mind  and 
habitudes;  the  more  superficial  but 
scared)  less  important  were  of  an 
equally  valuable  sort.  I  have  alrea« 
dy  called  him  pood-natured  and 
courteous,  as  well  as  firm  and  fear- 
less. We  have  seen  that  he  was  of 
a  temper  disindined  to  sadness  and 
whining  :  thought  might  take  hold 
of  him,  and  keenly,  but  he  never 
yic  !(!v(!  tf)  it,  he  made  a  point  to  cast 
las  soiruws  fiom  him  altogether; 
or,  if  that  mi<^Lt  not  be,  to  hide 
them  beneath  a  veil  of  mockery  and 
mirth;  therefore  he  seldom  and 
sparinfrly  drew  uiv  ii  the  sympathies 
of  others,  but  rather  by  his  sprightly 
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convt^r^ntion,  and  his  bolH,  Hpter- 
mincd  method  of  proceeding,  gained 
over  them  a  sure  dominion,  which 
his  ' goodnew  ' of  btart  ever  kept 
him  from  abusing.  His  adventures, 
too,  and  irregular  mode  of  life  had 
given  a  dash  of  wildness  to  his 
speech  and  conduct,  which  enhanced 
the  interest  people  took  in  him.  He 
liad  BtiU  at  hand  tome  stroke  of 
gaiety,  some  wily  quip,  wherewith 
to  meet  evcrv  emorsrcncy,  which  at 
once  indicated  an  unknown  depth  of 
energy  and  self-prasession,  and  re- 
*  sources,  and  gave  to  it  a  peculiarly 
firank  and  unpretending  aspect.  In 
short,  he  grew  a  universal  favourite, 
at  once  respected  and  loved,  TTie 
good  planter  promoted  him  through 
every  grade,  to  the  highest  m  his 
cstabUiihment,  and  at  length  admiU 
ted  him  to  be  a  partner  in  the  trade. 

TTius  Jonsnn  went  along — increas- 
ing: in  esteem,  in  kindness,  and  good 
wiii  with  all  that  knew  him.  With 
his  patron,  the  Councillor  Herberts, 
who  had  alike  obliged  him  and  been 
obliged  in  return,  he  stood  in  the 
double  relation  of  the  giver  and  re- 
ceiver  of  gnititude,  and  therefore 
could  not  wish  to  stand  much  better: 
hut  with  the  Councillor's  young  and 
only  daughter,  the  beautiful  anti  !i\  c  !y 
Margaret  ?    How  did  she  like  him  ? 
Bright  airy  sylph  !    Kind,  generous 
soull    I  could  have  loved  her  my- 
self If  I  had  seen  her.  Think  of  a 
slender  delicate  creature— formed  in 
the  very  ntould  of  beauty— elegant 
and  MTV  in  her  movements  as  a 
fawn  ;    black    hair    and  eves — ^jct 
black ;  her  face  meanwliile  as  pure 
and  fair  as  lilies— and  then  for  its 
expression— how  idiall  I  describe  It? 
Nothing  so  changeful,  nothing  so 
lovely  in  all  its  changes  :  one  moment 
it  was  sprightly  gaiety,  quick  arch 
humour,  sharp  wrath,  the  most  con- 
temptuous indiilerence^*then  all  at 
once  there  would  spread  over  it  a 
celestial  gleam  of  warm  affertron, 
deep    enthusiasm  ; — every  feature 
beamed  with  tenderness   and  love, 
her  eyes  and  looks  would  have  melted 
a  heart  of  stone;  but  ere  you  had 
time  to  fall  down  and  worship  them 
— poh !  she  was  off  into  some  other 
hemisphere — laughing  at  you — teas- 
ing you — again  seeming  to  iiit  round 
the  whole  universe  of  human  feeling, 
and  to  sport  with  every  part  of  it. 
Oh  1  never  was  there  such  another 


bentttiful,  rniel.  affectionate,  wicked, 
adorable  capricious  little  gipsy  sent 
into  this  world  for  the  ddigfat  and 
tha  vMDStion  df  mortal  aaan. 

'My  own  admiration  is»  bow  in  tite 
name  of  wonder  Jonson  ever  got  her 
wooed! — I  should  have  thought  it 
the  most  hopeless  task  in  nature. 
Perhaps  he  had  a  singular  skill  in 
such  nadeftakings ;  at  any  rate  ht 
throve.  Tlie  ajraosurc  of  neighbour- 
ing eves,  the  apple  of  discord  to  all 
bachelors  within  many  leagues- 
richer  many  of  them  and  more  sliowy 
men  than  Jonson — prelinn«d  Jomqo 
to  them  all.  Perhaps,  like  Desda* 
mona,  she  loved  him  for  the  dangers 
he  had  passed :  at  all  event?,  «he 
loved  him — loved  him  with  her  whole 
soul,  the  iiLtle  cozener — though  it 
was  many  a  wearr  day  before  he 
oould  determine  wheliisr  ahe  cared 

one  ?traw  I'nr  him  or  not.  Her 
father  saw  and  blessed  their  mutual 
attachment.  They  were  wedded; 
and  JoQMm  fidt  himsrif  the  happiest 
of  men. 

Good  fortune  now  flowed  <»  Jon- 
son.   His  father-in-law,  was  scarce 
gathered  in  rx'tiuie  old  age  to  his 
final  rest,  when  news  arrived  from 
BriCab,   that  another  king  had 
mounted  tihe  throne,  that  JaooUtisB 
had  now  ceased  to  be  a  persecuted 
creed,  that  it  would  be  safe  for  Jon- 
son, if  he  chose  it,  to  return.  "Hie 
estate  of  his  ancestors  moreover  was, 
at  that  very  time  exposed  to  sale. 
Wliat  inducements !    His  fair  Creole 
had  lost  with  her  la^t  parent  the  only 
hold  that  bound  ht-r  hinily  to  Ja- 
maica :  they  sold  their  property,  and 
embarked  kr  Europe.  Koockhiil 
vras  purchased  for  them,  and  they 
reached  it  in  safety.    What  a  hub- 
bub was  there  at  the  brave  J^ird's 
home-come!    What  bontnes  burnt! 
What  floods  of  ale  and  stingo !  What 
mirth  and  glee  and  universal  jabileel 
He  had  left  it  poor  and  brokea  and 
sick  at  l^earf  ,  p.nd  going  down  to 
death ;  he  returned  rich,  powerful, 
happy,  and  at  hb  side  "  the  fairest 
of  the  ftir."    Tbe  rode  peasanU 
blessed  his  lovely  bride,  she  hetsdf 
was  moved  with  their  affection.  Jon- 
son felt  himself  at  last  within  the 
port :  he  collected  all  the  scattered 
elementii  uf  enjoyment,  which  fortune 
had  spread  around  him,  and  found 
that  they  sufllced.    He  was  tired  of 
wandering,  glad  of  rest;  he  b«ika 
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t/tMf  tMUuion  which  still  adomi 

the  place ;  he  planted  and  improved  ; 
he  talked  and  sprnilated,  loved  and 
was  beloved  agaiu.  The  squires 
arouiid  him  coveted  his  company 
more  than  he  did  theirs.  The  trusty 
Cnither8»  who  had  stood  b}'  htm  m 
the  hour  of  peril  and  distress,  was 
the  lirst  to  hai!  him  in  thp  pen«'on  of 
prosperity.  Many  a  long  night  did 
they  two  drive  away,  in  talking  of 
old  times,  of  moving  accidents,  of 
wild  adventures,  feuds  and  hair- 
breadth 'scapes.  In  the  fervour  of 
his  recollections,  Jonsoa  would  fall 
upon  his  knees  before  the  lady  he 
lofed  heat,  and  swear  that  ahe'was 
dearer  to  him  still  than  life,  or  aught 
contained  it  ;  that  ^hc  had  found 
hira  a  homeless  wanderer — had  made 
him  all  he  was  :  if  he  ever  ceased  to 
eenre  her  and  cheriah  her  in  his 
heart  of  hearts,  he  should  be  the 
veriest  doj^  upon  the  surface  of  the 
oirth.  She  would  smile  at  this,  and 
ask  him  not  to  ruffle  the  carpet,  not 
to  soil  his  knees.  Cruthers  owned 
that  it  made  his  eyes  water. 

Here,  however,  1  must  end.  Do 
you  ask  what  followed  farther  ? 
Where  these  people  now  are  ?  Alas  ! 
they  are  all  dead :  tiiis  scene  of  bles- 
aedneas  and  peace,  and  tmth  of  heart 
ia  pasaed  away;  it  was  beautiful,  hut, 
like  a  palace  of  clouds  in  the  summer 
sky,  the  north  wind  haa  scattered  it 


asunder  and  driven  k  into  emptiness 
nnr!  air.  The  noble  Margaret  died 
first ;  Jonson  shortly  fallowed  her, 
broken  down  with  years  and  sorrow 
for  his  loss.  CruUiers  shed  a  tear 
over  his  coffin  aa  he  lowered  it  into  a 
native  grave.  Cruthers,  too,  is  dead  ; 
he  sank  like  fi  shock  of  corn  fully 
ripe  ;  a  specimen  of  the  "  olden 
worth,"  of  fearless  caudour  and  stur- 
dy, bold  integrity  to  hia  latest  day. 
Mos9-grown  stones  lie  above  these 
friends,  and  scarcely  tell  the  passer 
by  who  lie  belov^'.  They  sleep  there, 
in  their  ever  silent  bed  of  rest ;  the 
pageant  of  their  history  is  vanbhed 
like  the  haselees  fabric  of  a  dream. 
The  scene  which  they  mice  peopled 
and  adorned,  is  now  |>pnp]rd  by 
others.  Hns  it  trn.iTK'(i  li\  the  cimoge  ? 
1  sigh  when  i  look  ut  the  represeuta- 
tive  of  Cmthers,  his  grandson,  a  sot 
whom  he  despised.  Jonson  never 
had  a  grandchild — his  father's  fields 
have  jiassed  into  the  hands  of  land- 
jobbers  and  paltry  people  who  knew 
not  Joseph.  I  look  on  the  woods  he 
planted,  and  the  houses  which  he 
built,  aiid  muse  upon  the  vast  and 
dreary  vortex  of  this  world's  mntabU 
lity.   It  is  weak  to  do  so  : — 

Mncjono  le  cittd,  muojono  i  regni, 

Copre  i  fasti  c  la  pompe  arena  eU  arba ; 
£  ruuiu  d'esscr  murUil  yax  die  ^  sdegni; 
O  nostra  meate  cupida  e  supeiiiar* 


BPIOBAXS  FROM  TBI  FABNCH, 

Qmh  iht  Jhatk     a  powttful  EoelmaUie, 

I  know  well  a  mighty  churchman, 
(Fear'd  by  many  in  this  spot,) 
Hath  come  to  God  his  soul  to  render— 
Did  God  take  it      know  not  i 


I  think  (he  flatterers  call  thee,  falsely. 
By  that  gentle  name,  Angelica  ; 
If  thine  eyes  have  witched  my  spirit, 
Ai'n't  you,  ladier,  Diaboika  T 
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mmn  inuan  a^vwT.— hit  j.  aALT»  smi. 


Sift; — Since  my  last  letter  the 
phUanthropbts  have  been  showering 
their  petitions  upon  Parliament  like 

so  many  Lapland  witches,  plucking 
g('f'>^f  in  a  sjiow  storm  ;  but  notwith- 
Btaudmg,  It  1:3  evident  that  the  doc- 
trine of  compensation  to  the  phmters 
hm  conaidumhly  advanced.  I  can 
discern  the  propjcss  an  impression 
to  that  effect,  in  the  newspapers, 
and  the  fudge  about  the  law  of  God 
being  against  slavery^  and  therefore 
the  doty  of  Christians  to  seelc  its 
abolition*  begins  to  wax  of  a  paler 
tint. 

In  the  House  of  Coniiuous,  on 
the  debate  of  the  13th,  cumpensa- 
tbn  was  regarded  as  inevitable.--- 
Honest  John  Bull  is  recovering  his 
wonted  plain-dealing  principles ;  and 
ultl-tnigh  he  is  yet  a  littli-  bam- 
boozled on  the  (question,  he  ap[)t  ars 
disposed  to  admit*  that  if  he  pays 
for  an  old  house  to  improve  the 
street*  he  cannot  very  well  refuse  to 
]m\'  for  another  ancient  thing,  the 
KMiioval  of  which  he  conceives  to  be 
au  impediment  to  national  improve- 
ment.  This  is  as  It  should  be  i  but 
still  I  greatly  fear  that  much  mis- 
chief  has  alrcatly  been  done,  and 
that  the  contrition  of  srood  John,  as 
in  most  other  instances,  comes  a  lit- 
tle too  late.  However,  It  is  of  some 
importance  that  his  wonted  liberality 
begins  to  work,  and  that  he  tends  to 
think  the  West  Indians  have  some 
Fort  of  property  in  their  slaves,  and 
that,  li  it  must  be  taken  from  tliem, 
jn-o  bono  pMieo,  It  ought  to  be  paid 
for — a  fact  which  serves  to  confirm 
the  justness  of  a  venerable  opinion, 
viz.  that  the  English  jieonle  are  often 
apt  to  arrive  suddenly  at  erroneous 
condnsions,  but  if  left  to  themselves 
and  the  mellowing  of  time*  they  ne- 
ver fail  at  last,  be  the  matter  what 
it  may,  to  arrive  at  upright  and  just 
opinions. 

But,  Sir,  while  I  see  that  our  cause 
is  mjJcing  indisputable  progress*  in 
the  way  we  wish,  it  is  still  greatly  to 
be  feared  that  Government  may  be 
induced  to  hasten  the  decision  on, 
b  fore  the  correct  notions,  which 
ought  to  prevail  on  the  subject,  have 
attained  their  just  ascendancy.  I 


say  this  with  no  intention  to  impute 
blame.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  high  men,  of  whom  the  British 
ministry  is  always  of  nero-^ity  com- 
posed, will  ever  act  upon  huuuurabie 
principle ;  but  we  do  know  that  there 
are  oAers  alive  to  the  fitll  value  of  a 
general  clamour*  and  that  they  will 
leave  no  stone  unturned  until  they 
shall  have  effected  their  purpoae,  and 
forced  the  ministers  into  their  views. 
I  say  not  Uus  in  dbparagement ;  I 
am  as  strongly  convinced  that  there 
are  men  among  the  philanthropists, 
as  ardent  in  striving  to  promre  the 
abolition  of  West  Indian  slavery  from 
motives  of  benevolence*  as  I  am  my- 
self zealous  to  obtain  compensation 
to  the  planters,  from  a  sense  of  what 
is  due  to  them  in  justice.  Nor  do  I 
blame  theni  for  taking  every  meai^s, 
wise  and  wordly,  to  alloin  ihcir  ends, 
I  only  blame  ue  West  Indians  for 
so  acting  as  if  justice  already  rules 
the  whole  earth.  Before,  howe%er, 
proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  this 
portion  of  the  subject,  T  must  say  a 
few  words  al>out  the  two  thousand 
and  six  hundred  petitions  to  whidi 
I  have  alluded,  in  order  that  yonr 
readers  may  not  fall  into  the  error 
of  supposing  them  trustworthy  de- 
monstrations of  pubUc  opinion. 

To  the  lytest  latitude  of  the  tens* 
I  grant  that  the  tables  of  Pariiament 
are  night  after  night  loaded  with 
petirion*  from  hundreds  of  bumpkin 
market  towns,  praying  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery ;  but  I  utterly  deny, 
and  I  give  the  charge  of  ftlsAoodto 
whoever  will  maintain  the  contrary, 
that  these  petitions  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  the  justice-loving  people  of 
England*  and  that  those  who  have 
sisned  tiiem  understand  the  aubject. 
They  are  despicaUe  things  of  artifice* 
got  up  for  a  fraudulent  purpose,  and 
the  honest  country  folks,  cajoled  to 
siirn,  know  not  that,  \u  fact,  they  lend 
Liicu  uamu:3  lu  a  machiaatiuu  of  fana- 
ticism* which  has  for  its  object  to  ruin 
the  fortunes  and  spiU  the  bkxxl  of 
their  neighbours.  In  not  one  of  all 
the  towns  and  villages  which  have 
sent  forth  the  petitions,  do  I  believe 
ten  persons  exist  who  undastaad 
what  West  Indian  slavery  is;  and  to 
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nuikie  title  mm  of  the  frand  mdMmI,  I 

ehall  state  a  few  facts. 

Of  the  Anti-Slavery   Society  I 
know  nothing  more  than  that  they 
-  are   philanthropists,   and  as  such 
mcnt  reepect    I  ehriiikr  luywever, 
from  tikem,  ee  iatlieir  ignorance  they 
assume  that  a  great  and  comj)licated 
interest  is  bad,  because  it  exceeds  their 
understanding ;  and  conceive  it  most 
be  criminel,  because  tbey  have  not 
capacity  eaougb  to  understand  it. — 
In  saying  this,  I  am  not  troubling 
myself  to  ascertain  what  may  be  the 
degree  of  jud^ent  they  may  possess 
in  their  own  affairs. — I  am  ouiy 
alleging  iSbat  if  they  possessed  any 
biowledge  of  this  matter,  against 
which  their  designs  are  directed,  fhey 
would  be  more   considerate  in  the 
manner  of  their   condemnntion  of 
West  Indian  t^lavcry — a  kind  of  la- 
bour, probably,  rendered  necessary 
by  dimafte,  and  the  local  circum- 
stances of  the  region  in  which  it  takes 
place.  This  society  have  put  forth  tlie 
following  advertisement,  and  opened 
offices  to  receive  signatures  to  the  pe- 
titions 

"NEGRO  SLAVERY. 

**  The  Anti-Slavery  Society  have  issued 
Iks  Ibttewing  fbna  ftr  these  psissns  whs 
iBlsBdpetltiaBbgBsriianMatspiaBtNcgio 
Skveiy* 

"  PETITION. 

« (If  to  the  Lor<L^.)    To  the  Right  Ho- 
nourabte  the  Lords  spiritual  and  tern- 
of  the  United  Klagdom  of  Oiesft 
n  and  Ifdsadt  hi  PirBsiMiir  se* 
senUedi 

(If  to  the  Ccfnmons.)  To  the  Honor- 
able Tbe  rommons  of  the  United  King- 
dom oi  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in 
FteVsment  snsmMed ; 

**  The  humble  petition  of  the  inha- 
bitants (minister  snd  congrega- 
tion) of  the  (city)  (boro«(gb) 
(town)  (village)  of — 

"Showcth, — That  your  petitioners,  view- 
ing with  the  dec'|iest  coacern  the  prolonged 
couunuaiice  of  the  system  of  slavery  pre- 
nuttng  in  so  many  of  the  eolenles  of  Great 
Britain,  mvl  which  ha^^  been  st>  rlr  -rly 
proved  to  be  inhuinan,  impoiitic,  and  un- 
just, opposed  lu  every  principle  of  coosd- 
tndoiiri  hnr«  and  npagnant  lo  the  tpiiit  of 
Christianily,  e;imcstly  implore  your  Hon, 
Uoum;  [your  I.rtrrUhips]  forthwith  to  past 
a  law  fur  its  t  u.  iy  uud  utter  exdnction. 

"And  your  petidoners  ^hall  ever 

pjBiy." 


"  P.  S.  The  petitions  may  be  addre^^cd 
to  T.  F.  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  No.  64, 
Devoushirc-street,  London,  and  will  be 
ftee  of  postage,  if  indorsed  *  Petitions,' 
and  left  open  at  botli  ends,  and  pro\  iili  d 
emh  petidon  does  not  exceed  in  weight 
six  ounces. 

«  Tbe  petltioiN  may  be  written  en  stoat 
paper,  when  psfdmenit  csanot  be  pee- 
cuietL" 

Can  all  the  attempts  of  the  Quix- 
otes of  radicalism  match  these  cut  and 
dry  petitions  ?— Is  there  one  reflect- 
ing man  in  all  England  that  does  not 
see  thruukiU  the  humbug  of  this  active 
imbecility  ?— It  is  only  surprising 
that  the  form  has  not  been  axlapted 
to  parish  schools,  to  suit  the  domi- 
nies and  their  brats.    But,  not  to 
dwell  on  sudi  an  important  omission, 
practically  I  understand  it  has  not 
been  neglected ;  and  that  children  at 
school  nave  zealously  been  called 
to  lioar  n  part  in  these  weighty  state 
all.ur.-, — many    boys    of  the  same 
bcliool  boasting  how  often  they  have 
signed  thar  own  name  ;  besides,  for 
angfat  I  know  to  the  contrary,  those 
of  Roderick  Random,  Thomas  Jones, 
Gil   Bias,    Robinson   Crusoe,  &c. 
These  are  the   petitions  showered 
upon  the  tables  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  t  It  would,  no  doubt,  be 
mournful  to  suppose  that  such  trash 
should  be  allowed  by  any  member 
of  either  House,  to  have  the  small- 
est ctfect  upon  him.    But  the  manu- 
facturers of  petitions  imagine  that 
such  cut  and  dry  devices  wiQ  deceive 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  and  be 
taken  as  the  voice  of  the  people. 
The  public  pres^.  however,  will  vin- 
dicate the  common  sense  of  the  na- 
tion, and  the  piotts  simpletons  will 
be  amply,  in  the  end,  rewarded — 
they  will  be  forced  to  sneak  away 
with  their  Uils  between  their  legs, 
like  curs  detected  in  tlie  act  of  wor- 
rying their  neighbour's  shecu. 

No  grosser  imposition  has  been 
prac^sed  on  the  well  intentioned 
credulity  of  mankind,  than  these 
petitions,  to  the  trumping  up  of 
which  Mr.  Fowel  Buxton,  M.  P.  has 
lent  the  help  of  his  name.  'Oierc 
are  things  to  which  honesty  of  in- 
teutioa  should  afford  no  protection^ 
and  these  are  of  them.  Does  Mr. 
Buxton  venture  to  assert  tiiat  the 
negroes  in  any  still-house  ui  all  the 
West  indies,  are  worse  treated  than 
tltt  fool  aad  drenched  white  abms 
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that  dradge  in  his  own  brewhouse  ? 
"What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of 
the  judgment  of  that  man,  who 
yells,  to  tike  pitch  of  his  voice,  for 
the  destmctiott  of  those  who  consider 
it  as  dear  to  their  duties  to  keep  the 
negroes  in  good  health  and  liajipily 
fed,  as  a  Quaker  does  his  lirstborn, 
or  the  damsel  his  daughter.  I  shall, 
however,  abstun  from  ridicule,  and 
only  toudi  a  little  on  the  quackery 
(quakery  ?)  and  imposture  that  re* 
suits  from  working  with  the  icrno- 
rancc  and  passions  of  the  Gallcrs 
and  Goodies  of  turnip  fields  and 
villages. 

You  will  obi?crve  that  the  native^ 
of  England  are,  by  the  lying  piety  of 
these  petitit>ns,  directed  to  pray  for 

the  early  and  utter  extinction  of 
negro  slavery."  Not  a  word  is  said 
of  what  the  planters  may  lose  by 
this — not  a  syllabic  of  what  is  to  be 
done  afterwards  for  the  negroes 
themselves.  Parliament  is  only  so- 
licited to  tnni  them  adrift  to  starve^ 
tion  and  the  want  of  alt  protection. 
I  have,  however,  said  so  much  on 
this  point  in  my  first  letter,  that  I 
need  not  recapitulate  it  here; — but 
can  any  thing  be  more  anti-christian 
and  crnel,  than  to  cast  tbonsandsy 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor 
creatures  upnn  a  sentenced  world, 
that  yields  nothing  from  its  soil  for 
the  support  of  helpless  man,  unless 
it  be  extorted  by  hard  labour,  regu. 
lated  by  the  patient  study  and  pro- 
tection of  good  management. 

Then  as  to  "  slavery  being  repug- 
nant to  Christianity,"  is  not  this  an 
audacious  falsehood  ?  Christianity 
touches  not  the  government  of  the 
eardi ;  it  requires  us  on  the  contrary 
to  render  to  Ccesar  what  is  due  to 
him.  Its  divine  teacher,  in  no  one 
instance,  contended  against  the  laws 
olf  the  world ;  on  the  contrary  he  aw* 
fully  knew,  that  by  its  blessed  spirit 
taking  possession  of  the  human  heart, 
a  change  would  ensue  on  the  morals 
of  individual  man,  that  would  lead 
to  the  improvement  of  governments. 
It  is,  therefore,  unadulterated  ftlse- 
hood,  to  say  that  slavery  is  repug- 
nant to  Christianity.  It  is  no  part 
of  the  Christian  dispensation  to  in- 
terfcre  directly  with  such  things,  and 
file  elder  law  of  God,  m  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, not  only  sanctions  it,  but 
lays  down  the  very  statutes  by  which 
ft  shall  be  regulated.    In  the  4ith 


verse  of  the  25th  chapter  of  i«viti- 

cus,  we  tind — 

"  Both  thy  bondmen  and  thif  boudmaids, 
which  thou  stialt  have,  hevf  the  W> 
then  that  are  round  dbmtt  you;  of  them 
thuU  you  buy  botidpim  find  boHdnujIdt, 
And  45  :  Moreover,  oj  Ute  ckildreu  tUe 
ttrangert  that  do  tpjoum  mmmg  j/ou,  </ 
Aem  shall  ye  buy,  and  of  thtirfimUu'$  that 
arc  tciih  you,  which  th  y  bfnof  in  t/wr  Im^I, 
and  Uutjf  t/taii  be  uour  possession.  And  4  (3 : 
Jnd  Ml  mu  Hkm  as  an  inherilam» 
for  four  MUrms  40er  you  to  inherit  them 
for  a  poxsesskms  thtff  tkaU  be  ffotar  bead' 
men  for  ever*** 

What  are  we  to  think  of  thop^e  well- 
disposed  personages  who,  in  the  face 
of  this,  say,  that  slavery  is  contrary 
to  the  law  of  God? 

But  it  is  not  in  enoneous  asser- 
tions that  the  dupes  of  the  jihilan- 
thropi*ts  are  made  to  deal  in  the  pe- 
titions they  are  wheedled  to  sign; 
some  of  the  advocates  of  their  cause 
in  Parliament  are  also  smitten  with 
inability  to  discern. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  his  speech 
upon  the  subject,  declared  that  "  the 
two  tests,  or  criteria,  of  liappiness 
among  any  peo]^le»  to  be  tiie  pro- 
gress of  population  and  the  amount 
of  crime."  No  assumption  was  efer 
more  tallacious.  Where  is  Ireland, 
one  oi  the  most  populous  countries 
in  the  world,  and  yet  in  what  re- 
gion shall  we  find  another  country* 
if  we  credit  the  Irish,  where  there  is 
so  much  misen,-  ?  Thi^  ?^in?U'  fart 
speaks  more  than  buU-s  and  tons  of 
deciamatioa.  For  the  whole  history 
of  the  world  proves  that  man  is  a 
moral  as  weU  as  a  corporeal  being, 
and  that  there  arc  moral  checks  on 
the  indulgence  of  passion,  the  ad- 
herence to  which  is  oCten  as  great  a 
source  of  happiness  as  the  passions 
themselves.  The  learned  lord,  in  his 
first  test*  judges  of  men  as  of  a  flock 
vf  ^hecp,  or  a  herd  of  any  other  gre- 
garious animals.  The  true  states- 
mau  considers  man  as  a  being  in- 
fluenced by  aflections,  opinions,  and 
prejudices,  all  which  require  as  much 
consideration  as  the  providing  him 
with  ease  and  food — ^the  springs  of 
population.  This  essential  distinc- 
tion the  orator  does  not  eonsider; 
and  in  this  Ues  an  important  fallacy, 
«q)ecially  in  the  prooA  by  which  he 
supports  his  doctrine. 

His  statement  is  as  loilows  : — 

<*  in  the  iiriiish  inlands,  caduding  Bar- 
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bdkwt,  on  a  population  «f  #7<MM0  ikm, 

tkira  wail  a  decrease  of  3  L«500  in  dM  six 

years  which  elapafd  Int^vtcn  ISIS  and 
1824 ;  ill  Jamaica  alouej  u^u  Uie  immber 
«f  330,000,  a  decrease  of  betwietQ  8,000 
and  9,000.  But  not  so  with  the  free  men : 
ahhough  |)la(vd  in  cirnnnstnnce.s  <'xrf<»d- 
tngly  untavourable  to  increase  of  nuuihcrs, 
yet  fudi  b  iha  naturtl  flrultAiliMss  of  dM 
negro  race,  that  they  rapidly  multiplied. 

Maroons  doubled  bi'twi-cn  1719  and 
1782  (  and  wtien  great  part  of  Uiem  were 
removed  after  die  rebdlioa  of  1790»  those 
who  rLMiiaini'd  iiu  reased  in  six  years,  from 
IS  10  to  1816,  no  k'v>  than  IS  per  cent,; 
and  io  five  yeani,  from  1810  to  1821, 
14  per  cent.  In  North  Amerioi,  where 
they  are  better  ftd,  the  n^roes  have  in- 
creased in  thirty  years  no  less  tlian  130 
per  cent.  Look  next  to  Trinidad :  in  (bur 
yeen»  Upon  18S5  m  1820,  the  daves  have 
fiUIen  off  from  23,117  to  22,436,  notwith- 
titandtttg  a  ron»iderable  importation  under 
an  order  in  council,  bang  a  decrease  of  at 
leest«84th,  btttprobaUy  of  aSOth.  But 
what  hae  happened  to  the  same  race,  and 
circumstanced  alike  as  to  dimate,  f;oil, 
food,  in  jihort  every  thing,  save  liberty  / 
Nature  has  wKh  than  tqpbeM  her  rights ; 
her  ffrst  grent  law  has  been  obeyed ;  the 
pa^ions  n<t(l  flv  v?<Tour  of  man  have  had 
their  course  unrestroiued;  and  the  increase 
of  his  numbers  has  atttttod  Ms  freedom. 
They  have  risen  in  the  same  four  years 
frum  13,9U5  to  16,412,  or  at  a  rate  which 
would  double  their  numbers  in  twenty 
years;  the  greatest  rale  at  which  popula- 
tion is  ia  any  drcymstaoeet  known  to  in- 
crciae*** 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  would 
obsiTw,  that  there  is  in  nature  a 
wise  regularity  in  supplying  inale^i 
and  females  universaily  throughout 
the  world  in  the  same  proportions ; 

Secondly,  That  where  a  <1ispro- 
pfntion    exists,    tliat  disproportion 
*   will  be  luuud  tu  arise  from  special 
causes. 

Sir,  the  error  committed  by  Lord 
Brougham  in  his  statement,  lien  In 
not  UiBcriminating  the  causes  which 
affect  the  population  in  tlie  West  In- 
dies— namely,  that  the  Slave  Trade 
brought  more  males  into  the  colonies 
than  females ;  and  the  evil  originate 
in«r  ifi  that  tiade  is  not  owing  to  any 
tlinig  ui  the  treatment  i  l  tlu'  negroes 
after  they  have  reacheil  the  West  In- 
dies, but  to  the  disproportion  in  the 
males  to  the  femaios.  But  even  hod 
his  test  been  well  fuumled,  he  ought 
to  have  shown,  that  the  negro  ])opu- 
lation  was  in  its  natural  t>Late. — Nor 
is  hxi  second  te^l — the  amount  uf 


crime — better  fuumled.  Looi^  at  hb 
iUostftttoAi— 

«*lBTiiBMad,  I  ted  Ast  the  sbwea  h^ 

longing  to  plantations,  \m.  manber  16,58^ 

appear  by  the  record-i  printed,  to  liave 
been  puui^ied  in  two  year*  lor  11,131 
ollbnoes;  that  is  to  say»  deducting  the 
number  of  infants  incapable  uf  committing 
crimes,  every  slave  had  ronmiitted  some 
offence  in  the  course  of  those  two  years. 
It  is  tnie  that  the  balk  of  those  oflbnces, 
7/)  14,  were  connected  with  their  condition 
of  l)(>ni!a!>o— refusing  to  work,  absconding 
froui  tlie  estate,  insolence  to  the  owner  or 
oveneeri  all  iocldeatal  lo  tteir  sad  cowUio 
tion,  but  all  visited  with  punishment  be- 
tokening its  accompanying  deliasement. 
Kevertheiess,  otiier  crimes  were  iioi  want- 
ing: 713  were  punished  for  dieft,  or  above 
350  in  a  year,  on  a  number  of  about 
12,000,  dcductirii:  ])<  rsuns  ijirapacitatcd  by 
infancy,  age,  or  sickness,  fruia  being  the 
inbjecta  of  punlshiiient.  Let  any  one  eon* 
sidi-r  what  this  proportion  would  give  in 
Knglnnd :  it  would  amount  to  .'i^OyOUO 
persoiui  puiiitihed  in  one  year  lor  iurceny. 
Ia  Berbice,  on  a  population  of  S1,4HM 
plantation  slaves,  there  were  9,000  punit>bo 
menti;  no  record  being  kept  of  those  in 
plantations  of  six  slaves  or  under :  and  in 
Demcrara,  of  61,000,  there  were  20,56t 
punlshedf  of  whom  8,461  were  women." 

Sir,  he  does  not  say  in  what  these 

slave  offences  consisted — and  we  rire 
left  to  guess  whether  thev  wer<  ol  le- 
gal origin  or  ul  ualurai  deiinc^ucucy  ; 
for  it  must  not  be  fofsottei^that  bad 
laws  are  as  certain  a  souice  of  crime 
as  human  delinquency.  But  the  broad 
and  simple  fact  of  the  nutiu'ricai  state- 
meat  of  the  amount  ol  iKi[>ulation 
and  of  offences,  proves  nothii  tg  against 
TJTest  Indian  slavery ;  it  only  tmds 
lo  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  im- 
proving the  administration  of  jus- 
tice; and  had  not  the  orirument  lieen 
strained  pa^it  its  beaiiuj^  1  should 
not  have  thus  answered  it. 

I  do  not  offer  any  observation  on 
the  benefit  which  Great  Britain  de- 
rives from  her  West  Indian  colonies, 
for  the  question  is  not  one  of  profit ; 
all  I  contend  for — and  I  admit  the 
grievance  of  slavery-^is*  that  the  ab- 
olitiociats  should  provide  the  means 
of  indemnifying  the  planters  for  the 
mischief  done  and  (ioing  to  their  [iro- 
perty  before  they  proceed  farther; 
nnd  that,  as  a  pfel*jde  to  manumis- 
sion, they  should  exalt  by  moral  in^ 
structiou  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 
It  is  nothing,  therefore,  to  my  view 
to  say,  that  "  the  planter  derives  an 
income,  the  mortg^ee  his  interest. 
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and  the  widow  and  infnnt  their  sup- 
port/' from  VVeiit  Indian  slavery ;  far 
Um,  that  ^' Gtatt  BtitatB  (terivw  from 
licr  West  India  coiotties  so  aanoal  M» 

vraonieofsix  millions  sterling;  orthtt» 
in  tlv  West  India  trade,  23(),()()0  tons 
of  shipping,  and  25,000  seamen,  are 
emploveti;" — all  these  things  weigh 
as  nottung  in  the  question*  I  admit 
at  ooce  tmfc  the  slave  should  have  his 
freedom.  I  only  say,  that  before  it 
is  granted  on  tlie  grounds  of  the  jie- 
titions  of  the  silly  sheep,  that  fol* 
low  esdi  other,  of  the  philaatlinK 
pists,  state  of  society  mast  be 
considered,  and  the  acknowledgement 
mode  by  law  of  pro?M,^rt|;'  in  the  slave 
clearly  verified,  m  order  that  the  pro- 
urietorb  may  be  compensated  for  ta- 
king their  property  away  from  them» 
as  if  it  were  an  oid  hmise  at  Cha> 
ring  Cross,  removed  to  make  room  for 
a  public  iiuprovenient.  The  f|ue-tinn 
is  not  one  which  rests  on  expediency, 
bat  on  right ;  and  the  more  that  is 
shown  of  the  extensire  interests  In- 
volved in  it,  only  streng^iens  the  ar<* 
gtunent  to  l)e  cautious  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. If  there  are  many  interests 
which  re<|utre  protection  besides  those 
I  had  prmclpally  in  view  in  my  first 
Letter,  so  much  the  worse.  It  only 
shows  how  dilficvilt  it  is  to  deal  with, 
and  how  much  wiser  if  would  be,  if 
the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  in  our  own  villages  were  ex- 
horted  to  leave  the  question  to 
ntsnageraent  of  better  informed  heads, 
and  to  abstain  from  clamour  frauirht 
with  injury  to  another  labouring 
clas.*»,  to  wiiom  tlic  degradation  of  the 
worKhoQse  and  the  overseer  is  as  yet 
unknown. 

But,  besides  the  craft}'  artifice  so 
vif^iblc  in  the  matter  an<l  the  manner 
of  the  two  thousand  six  hundred  pe- 
titions before  l*arliaraent,  a  graver 
dwrge  may  be  brought  against  the 
philanthropists,  especially  against 
those  kind-hearted  lawyers  who  have 
shown  such  front  in  the  cause.  They 
deny  that  any  property  can  exist  in 
man  doeto  anoliicrs  bvt,  that  I  may 
not  incnr  the  charge  of  misrepresent* 
ation  on  this  important  point,  I  shall 
quote  the  ver\'  words  of  Lord  Brough- 
am ;  for,  with  the  accustomed  supe- 
riority of  that  distinguished  person- 
age, what  he  says  on  the  snl^jcct  is 
the  sentiment  of  all  his  tribe,  Hte 
words  are : — 

"fiat  I  am  told  that,  gruithig  the  rig^ 


to  be  ours,  we  ought  U>  shrink  ^am  the  ex- 
eniis  of  it  wIwb  it  imM  M  tsao  mt- 

croaclunent  upon  the  sacred  riglits  of  pro- 
perty. 1  t1»>-^ir('  the  House  to  mark  the 
short  and  plain  i$«ue  to  which  i  am  wilUog 
to  bring  this  natter.  I  beHeve  time  b  m 
man  cither  in  or  out  of  the  |iiofiwieB  W 
which  I  have  the  honour  of  helonirinfr,  and 
which  over  all  others  inctUcanes  upon  its 
ddldien  en  hsUtud  vensmlSoa  ftr  cNB 
rights,  less  disposed  dMa  I  am  lightly  to 
viiitie  those  rights,  or  rvjhly  to  inculcate  a 
disregard  of  litem.  But  that  renowned  pto- 
fenkm  hH  taqgfat  me  mother  Iomb  idwi 
it  has  imprinted  on  my  mind  die  docCrint 
which  all  men,  the  Urtrned  ?md  the  un- 
learned, feel  to  be  congenial  with  the  human 
ndndf  and  to  gather  iCHngdi  wlA  IM 
growth,  that  law  abore  and  prior  toaU  the 
liiws  of  hiinian  lawgivers,  for  it  is  thf  I  m- 
of  God ;  that  there  are  s<Mne  thing*  whicii 
CBiinot  %e  holden  fai  property,  anl  abofe 
every  thing  else,  that  man  can  haweao  po- 
perty  in  his  fellow  creature." 

Tlipse  arc  the  words  of  Lord 
Brt>uu;ham,  and  they  are  the  thoughts 
and  sentiments  of  every  law)'er  who 
has  embraced  his  side  of  thus  argn* 
ment.  Now,  what  is  the  fact  ?  and  1 
put  the  question  to  all  of  that  "  re- 
nowned profession."  Explain  to  us, 
ye  learned  gentlemen,  on  what  prin- 
ciple is  Hie  law  of  arreft  and  impri- 
soimient  for  debt  ftnmded;  that  lawoe 
which  so  vast  a  proportion  of  all  your 
professional  emoluments  depends? — 
l>(»es  not  that  law  give  the  creditor  a 
property  in  the  person  of  the  debtor? 
18  ought  in  all  West  Indian  slavery 
so  atrocious  as  your  practice  und«P 
thnt  law?  So  repugnant  to  Chri-^tia- 
nity,  so  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  ? 
and  yet  I  you  talk  of  the  usages  tliat 
have  made  it  sacred,  and  the  neees* 
sities  of  society  for  its  eiistencc 
Sir,  there  is  not  one  thin^  under  all 
the  various  modifications  of  En£rH?h 
law  more  constantly  in  use  than  ar- 
rest. Creditor!*  are  hourly  tearing 
fipom  their  fkmilies  the  helpless  deb- 
tors. Does  West  Indian  slavery  do 
mnre  than  this  ?  Wlien  the  dchtor 
cannot  discharge  his  debt,  whether  it 
be  the  result  of  misfortune  or  of 
folly,  no  distinction  is  made  in  the 
case^does  not  the  law  give  him 
over  to  his  creditor  as  his  property  ? 
Does  it  not  authorise  him  to  he  pu- 
nished with  more  than  a  negro  dri- 
ver's scourge,  and  for  his  inability, 
too,  sickness  b  no  eicosef  Is  not 
erery  debtor  a  slave?  And  if  tte 
humanitv  of  the  acre  had  not  in- 
vented a  species  of  statute  to  re- 
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lieve  him  from  bondage,  would  not 
the  kws  of  debtor  aud  creditor  make 
him  a  tlm  for  life  ?  A  tlave  too,  not 
spared  from  brooding  on  hisownmis- 

fnrtnnt'^.  hy  nnv  useful  labour  ;  but 
doomeii  to  endure  the  corrn<^ive  an- 
guish of  regret  or  of  idle  rumination  : 
and  where?  in  a  prisoa?  Talk  of 
West  Indian  thtvery !  deny  that  man 
can  be  holdcn  as  property  by  his  M- 
lows  !  and  yi  t  look  at  yonr  prison- 
liou&es — at  those  fabrics  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  punishing  misfor- 
tane  as  crime.  AU  nphekl  by  the 
taxes  of  England-^ e  sweat  of  the 
petitioners  n-ninst  West  Indian  sla- 
very. With  what  hardihood  dare  any 
British  lawyer  venture  to  maintain, 
in  the  ftee  of  such  enormities,  tliat 
man  can  hold  no  property  in  man ! 
On  this  point  lawyers  should  be  si- 
lent, and  the  ph!lfintbrnpi<=;t:^  ^hfnild 
quench  the  burnini;  shame  ot  En- 
gland before  they  become  incendiaries 
among  the  migar  works  and  oaaea  of 
tile  West  Indies. 

Put,  nat  to  lav  more  stress  upon 
the  legal  u  n-^  iundness  nf  the  lawyer's 
dogma  than  the  occasion  requires, 
the  humanity  of  every  bosom  will  in- 
deed seccmd  my  argument  Ihr  more 
effectnally  than  by  any  words  I  can 
employ,  I  would  advert  to  the  decep- 
tive character  of  referring  in  this 
case  to  first  prmciules,  shunned  in 
otiiers.  Hie  condition  and  interwo- 
wn  interests  of  society  do  not  now 
nllow  us  to  ^o  bade  to  the  original 
state  of  things, 

•*  When  Adam  delved  and  Ets  tpsa 

our  doty  as  follow  citizens*  whose 

welfare  is  boand  up  together*  is  to 

conserve  tbin??»  they  are,  by  audi 
improvements  id  the  arrangement  of 
parts  as  will  draw  our  iutere&t^  clo- 
ser, and  make  the  bundle  of  sodety 
firmerandofa  better  form;  all  which 
ci\rt  he  more  effectually  done  by  work- 
iw^  in  the  obvious  cour'sc  of  nature, 
than  by  unt^  mg  tlie  sUcki>,  aiMl  call- 
ing  in  question  whether  there  shottid 
be  cords  to  bind  them  at  all.  It  cer- 
tainly has  never  occurred  to  the  phil- 
anthropists that  the  ar^ment-^  em- 
ployed by  them  against  West  Indian 
slavery,  attack  the  foundatioub  of  the 
social  stractnre  in  EnclamL  If  we 
may  now  say  man  can  hold  no  pro- 
pert  v  in  man,  does  it  not  follow 
tliHt  w  e  tiiav  also  say  evlT^'  Ttmn  hns 
an  c<[ual  right  (o  an  equal  porUou  of 


the  earth,  and  that  all  other  pio|>er- 
ty  deserving  of  protection  must  be 
ue  result  of  human  labour  and  inge- 
nuity f  In  ahetract  reasoning,  when 
we  are  in  search  of  the  principles  of 
jii^ttce,  Mich  an  observation  is  per- 
haps not  out  of  place  ;  but  to  apply 
it  to  the  existing  institutions  of  so- 
dety, ia  the  very  essence  of  crime. 
To  take  foom  a  man  whi^  law 
and  immemorial  custom  has  conse- 
crated as  his  own,  without  his  con- 
sent, sodety  declares  to  be  robbery, 
wiien  done  with  violenee,  and  Ihuid 
when  aehieved  b3r  eralt.  Law  and 
immemorial  custom  have  sanctioned 
a  property  in  slaves,  and  tho-^e  who 
attempt  to  deprive  the  proprietors 
of  their  "  time  honoured"  rights, 
stand  before  society  aa  noDking 
less  tlian  criminals,  whatever  thdr 
pretexts  may  be.  We  are  not  per- 
mitted to  rob  and  cheat  that  our 
hands  may  be  filled  with  alms  for  the 
service  of  dmrtty.  Sodety  ha&  re«> ' 
gard  only  to  the  legal  action— tile 
motive  in  which  that  action  may  hare 
originated,  it  leaves  tf>  the  sifting!:  of 
Heaven.  This  must  be  allowed  as  the 
olgect  and  practice  of  all  law,  and 
yet  the  philanthropists  are  for  soma 
iuicaed  good,  some  pnrpose  of  clia- 
nty,  struggling  to  wrench  from  the 
West  Indians  their  property.  That  the 
world  may  be  improved,  m  they  say 
it  will,  by  what  taey  are  attempting, 
may  be  true  ;  but  witil  timt  qaestion 
the  West  Indians  have  nothing  to  do. 
Thev  nr:}\-  rcplv  what  I  have  iirsred, 
pay  us  tor  our  property,  and  you  may 
then  do  with  it  as  you  please ;  but 
nntil  you  have  paid  ns,  yourcoachsct 
is  contrary  to  all  the  maiima  of  kw, 
which  it  has  hctn  the  aim  of  the  wis- 
dom and  inteliigeuce  of  every  age  to 
establish. 

However,  net  to  dive  dee|iar  into 
this  subject,  I  would  only  ask  what 
is  civilization  but  the  recognition  of 
property  in  the  possession  ot'  indivi- 
duals, and  what  the  end  of  all  go- 
vernment, but  the  protection  of  ^t 
property?  The  object,  therefore, 
which  oie  philanthropists  are  pnrsa- 
inL',  in  rh'iivip'r  the  long  acknowledg- 
ed legal  rigiit  of  property  in  slaves, 
is  nothing  lens  ihaii  an  attempt,  aa 
unconscioos  om  I  alkvw,  to  drivs 
civilization  back,  and  to  recall  the 
state  of  nature  whir  li  it  has  been  the 
endeavfjur  <*(  all  that  I'^  known  as  art 
and  science,  wibdom  ami  legislation—- 
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in  a  wonl,  the  most  honoured  of  all 
human  aims — to  carry  ua  farther  aud 
iMter  IroBi.  If  G<rvenimeiit  be  b- 
dnced  to  desert  its  duties  $o  far  as  to 
regard  property  in  slaves  less  hal- 
lowed than  any  otlier,  aiid  less  eo- 
titled  to  its  fullest   protection,  it 
would  desert  Ae  very  purpose  for 
whicfa  it  was  itself  institutedt  and 
be  assist! [il:  in  the  demolition  of  the 
social  tnljiic,  which  it  is  the  mmt 
ennobling  of  the  virtues  of  stHttrs- 
meu  to  uphold.    Thii*  deiiertiod  it 
will*  however,  probably  nem"  com- 
juit,  nor,  by  the  good  sense  of  tile 
British  people,  will  it  ever  be  permit- 
ted to  do,  even  althouuh  the  oracle  of 
the  woolsacik  has  declared  that  what 
has  always  been  coowdered  a  right 
is  a  crime-^  declaration  that  no 
man  who  yet  calls  a  spade  full  of 
earth  his  own,  can  listen  to  witliout 
alarm,  for  it  awfullv  proclaims  that 
what  nature  has  giveu,  no  ordinance 
of  society  can  bb  allowed  to  take 
away — a  declaration  which  shews 
that  within  the  sprinL^  and  fountain 
head  of  the  law\  a  principle  is  che- 
rished fatal  to  ail  that  human  inge- 
nuity and  toil  has  acquired — a  prin- 
ciple conceived  in  error,  as  if  the 
rights  of  man  had  not  ceased,  and 
the  privil('o;e3  of  society  been  <nb^ti- 
tuted  for  them  from  that  mom  in  t 
when  two  or  tliree  lirst  resolved  to 
live  in  conununity  together. 

It  is  a  topic  of  fearful  tmportanee 
which  Lord  Brougham  threw  out  for 
agitation  in  his  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  iJih  of  July 
last,  when  ha  attempted  to  set  the 
question  of  the  property  in  slaves 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  slave- 
trade,  for  he  then  furnished,  as  far 
as  his  high  upiaioit  t  nuld  extend,  a 
stimulus  for  tlioae  witiiuut  property, 
to  attack,  as  their  natural  right,  those 
in  possession  of  property.  It  was  a 
second  declaration  of  war  between 
the  cottage  and  the  castle,  at  a  time, 
too,  when  the  tendency  ot  tiic  cir- 
cumitanoes  of  the  kingdom  required 
that  all  discussion  of  changes  in 
theoretic  dogmas  should  be  cauti- 
ously avoided,  and  every  instigation 
calculated  to  wideu  the  breach  then 
opening  between  the  labourer  aud 
the  employer,  studiously  avoided. 
That  his  lordship  had  no  evil  inten- 
tion towards  the  existing  institutions 
of  society  in  the  impruilence  of  many 
tkings  which,  iu  the  zeal  of  the  mo- 


ment escaped  from  him  during  that 
speech,  1  most  sincerely  believe  ;  but 
what  are  we  to  think  or  the  aalSety  of 
property  of  any  land  now,  when  the 
head  of  the  law  asserts  that  it  is  a 
"  nmnstrous  pretension"  to  speak  to 
him  ol  act£>  of  I'arhameut  aiid  trea- 
ties sanctioning  and  protecting  West 
Indian  propert\'.  Has  the  ti^It  to 
property  in  land  iu  England  any  ho- 
lier ratification  ? 

The  zeal  of  an  advocate  has  no  li- 
mit, w  heu  his  clieut  is,  on  his  trial,  at 
war  with  society  :  in  the  struggle,  he 
is  justified  to  {Hotect  himself  by  eve- 
ry argument  that  he  thinks  may  mi- 
nister to  his  defence.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  the  legislator.  H  is  first  duty  is 
to  maintain  eiisting  things,  and  only 
to  supply  those  repaiia  and  remedies 
which  altered  mani^rs,  and  the  exi- 
gencies arising  from  them,  demand. 
He  is  therefore  required  to  havt*  re- 
spect to  all  that  time  aud  custom  have 
consecrated,  and  to  avoid  every  eicite- 
ment  that  may  tend  to  engender  dan- 
ger to  the  institutions  he  is  bound 
to  protect.  But,  it  is  said,  do  man 
can  be  bouud  Lo  protect  slavery.  That, 
however,  is  not  the  drift  of  our  ar- 
gument. I  seek  as  little  as  Loid 
Brougham  to  protect  it,  and  I  grieve 
that  it  exist?<  as  'itrongly  ;  but  I  say 
tlure  is  a  pii>pt'rrv  that  will  be  de- 
blroyed  by  abrogating  il,  and  that  the 

froprietors  ought  to  be  indemnified, 
ut^e  not  the  conrinnanre  of  the  ala- 
very — I  have  no  respect  for  the  ques- 
tion of  free  or  slave  labour — I  throw 
fiside,  as  unworthy  of  atieutiou,  all 
the  vast  commercial  advantages  and 
inteftsts  which  constitute  the  sola 
consideration  of  many  of  the  West 
Indirtn>^,  a!5<!  only  inaintnin,  that  if, 
for  tiie  public  good,  tuavenienct*,  or 
ornament,  you  will  have  the  pro{ierty 
in  the  slave  abolished,  act  justly — pay 

the  [)roprietors  as  you  would  the 
landlords,  when,  for  a  road  or  canal, 
or  any  other  public  pur;vo-i'.  yuu 
would  impair  Uie  value  oi  their  es- 
tates, 

I  have,  however,  reiterated  this 
point  so  often,  and  the  end  and  aim 

of  all  I  have  written  on  the  subject 
is  so  obvious,  that  i  ti  ii*t  and  hope 
no  other  motive  will  be  impult-ni  to 
my  humble  endeavours,  than  a  desire 
to  see  the  fair  grounds  of  the  West 
Indian  claim  to  compensation  mon* 
generally  established  ;  and  it  Is  only 
because  IiOrd  Brougham  docs  not  ad- 
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mitiliat  any  such  grooad  exiftt»  that 
I  have  tiJLeD  to  much  liberty  with  his 
doctrinea.  In  all  other  respects  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  essential  difference 
of  opinion  between  us.  And  I  can- 
not agree,  that  the  rusuiuUomi  adopts 
ed  by  the  Houm  of  Commoiis,  on  ihe 
motion  of  Mr.  Canning,  are  eo  expli* 
cit  on  the  point  of  compensation  as 
Mr.  Wilinot  Morton,  in  his  able  pam- 
phlet, seems  to  coQiiider.  Something 
more  definite  is  wanted ;  both  for  the 
oatisfiiction  of  the  West  Indiana,  and 
to  apprise  the  credulous  petitionera 

for  THEIR  RUIN  of  thc  vn!^t  rxjiense 
in  which  they  are  seeking  to  involve 
the  country. 

John  Galt. 

N.  B. — Since  the  foregoinp:  has 
been  in  tj'pe,  I  obsm'e,  by  the  news- 
papers, that  Mr.  Macaulay  has  stated 
vory  wen  m  FariiameDt,  that  the 
West  Indiana  have  all  the  means  In 
their  power  which  the  philanthro- 
pists possess  for  advocating  their 
case.  This  is  quite  true,  but  they 
do  not  use  them  so  well.  Mr.  Mac- 
anley  and  his  friends  are  aU  as  actire 
as  flrfis,  and  venomous  as  gnats;  but 
tlu-  West  Indians  only  act  like  moths, 
idly  dattering  round  the  candle.  It 


Is  on  this  account  that  I  have  Ten* 
tnred  to  animadveit  so  freely  on  tho 
inefficiency  of  their  endeatoon  to 

correct  public  opinion  with  fsspect  to 
their  own  interests. 

V  My  unknown  correspondent 

"  Fair  Pt  av,"  Tins  not  fittcntively 
considercfl  the  plan  in  my  kist  for 
the  indemnilication  of  the  West  In- 
dians. No  doubt  the  creation  of  so 
much  stocic  would  be  highly  objec- 
tionable to  the  ftindholden ;  but  had 
he  examined  the  suggestion  better, 
he  roust  have  seen  that  I  did  not  pro- 
pose the  new  stock  to  be  brought 
mto  the  market  at  once,  hut  only  as 
it  waa  found  necessary  on  the  report 
of  commissioners  of  invest^ation. 
In  fact,  the  measure  \%  nothing  but 
fTT-intiiiL^  to  tho  commis-^Kitu Ts  for  the 
redemptiua  ul  the  national  debt,  a 
credit  on  the  kingdom,  and  to  em- 
power them  to  receive  an  annual 
sum  equal  to  the  interest  of  a  no- 
minal sum,  which  annual  sum  may 
be  employed,  before  an^'  of  tlic  credit 
is  wanted,  in  purchasmg  stock,  on 
the  same  principle,  and  in  the  same 
way  that  the  debt  is  redeemed.  Tlia 
object  of  my  plan  is  to  disturb  no 
existing  interest. 


« 


SONNliT. 

-Flay  oot 


Give  me  excess  of  it- 
Tbat  •train  again  ; — it  had  a  dying  &11  V* 

TwtLPttt  NiOHT. 

To  the  dark  depths  of  melancholy  thought. 
And  holy  ffclin[;s  of  uiiuttered  woe. 
Which  to  a  heartless  world  I  scorn  to  shew. 

Thy  magic  povrer  a  monmlhl  solace  brooi^tl 

Rapt  by  thy  song,  my  softened  spirit  caught 
A  mild,  yet  not  the  leas  impassioned  glow. 
Bidding  the  lonp-spalcd  fount  of  tears  to  flow— 

A  silent  shower,  with  boundless  blessing  fraught  1 

'When  heaves  my  heart  with  Ae  internal  hell 
Of  shonless  strife  against  a  world's  vile  force. 

Would  that  I  still  might  seek  that  Koothful  source^ 

And  on  those  tones  of  tcnderest  heni.ty  dv  .  11, 

Till  won.  ()  VV  !  to  Feeling's  gentler  course 

By  ihy  deep  mujsic's  overpowering  spell ! 

Y. 
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Swing's  Letter  to  Oliver  Yorke. 


S^  ING  S   LETTER  TO   OLIVEH  YUllKK. 

[Wf,  Tiavc  received  the  following  menaring  Tni•^-!^•^,  ftjgned  "  SNvinz."  After 
having  taken  the  opinions  of  Sir  Richard  Birnit  and  Char  Its  Kenible,  Emj., 
we  feel  bound  to  say,  in  justice  to  those  gentlemen,  that  not  a  doubt  remuas 
in  our  minds  as  to  the  matter  being  involved  in  very  considerable  mystery. 

The  letter  will  speak  for  itself.  We  shall  do  the  same,  dcclarini:  that  no 
threats  of  any  kind  shnll  deter  us  from  discharLjiug  our  duty,  as  Editor  of  the 
only  Magazine  which  represents  the  wishes  and  meets  the  wants  of  the  period 
m  which  we  live.    O.  Y.j 

TO  OLIVER  VORKE,  ESQ.,   EDITOR  OF   FRASER's  MAGAZINK. 


Sir, — Feeling,  as  1  do,  that  no  mo- 
tive but  the  basest  can  have  any 
weight  with  the  Editor  of  a  Magazine 
of  such  abominable  basmess  as  yours^ 
I  bring  this  motive  here  before  yoa. 
It  is /par — yes,  sir, /ear — and  kjiow 
that,  unless  you  immediately  change 
your  tone  on  the  topics  which  I  am 
about  to  eDnmerate,  yoor  own  house, 
your  pubUsher's  shop,  and  your 
printer^s  oflUces,  shall  be  set  in  a  si- 
mnltnneon>^  hlaze — a  lanvt^ntably  lu- 
minous evidence  ot  tlie  punishment 
awaiting  prostituted  talent  and  pre- 
posterous criticism.  ' 

Firstly.— You  must  make  the 
amende  miserable  tn  thr  mnne^  of  Mr. 
Omnipresence  Montgunit. ;  y,  whom 
,  you,  with  unblushing  barbarity,  slew 
in  the  open  face  of  day,  at  the  outset  of 
your  murderous  career;  and  whose 
unimportant  remains  you  have  muti- 
lated, number  afVer  number,  in  a 
manner  too  disgustinf^  to  be  de- 
scribed. Know,  sir,  that  when  the 
pages  of  your  pitiAil  malice  shall 
have  past  to  those  portmanteaus  from 
which  no  magazine  returns,  the  in- 
conceivable blank  verse  of  multifa- 
rious Montgomery  wUl  sooth  the 
wearied  soul  to  slumber,  and  form 
the  best  possible  adjunct  to  the  feet- 
on-the-fenderish  snuggery  of  a  long, 
long  winter  evenin?.  Yes,  often 
shall  the  omniswallowinE  sons  and 
daughters  of  men  drink  at  this  dull 
source,  and  find  a  trumpery  oblivion 
of  their  woes  I  While  you,  sir,  and 
your  incalculable  colleagues  are  only 
remembered  by  the  thoughtless  herd, 
who  iuve  to  laugh  and  dine  at  otlier 
folks'  expense. 

Secondly.—Yon  must  fight  Mr. 
Clarkson,  on  whom  you  have  made 
a  moist  hffffjarJtf  attack.  He  magna- 
nimously came  forth 

 "  In  spite 

Of  nstare  and  Ua  stin,  to  write," 

and,  taking  his  station  by  ihe  sense- 
Ices  body  of  his  annihilated  friend, 
assailed  yoit  in  a  way  which  excited 


the  ridicule  of  all  mankind.  I  re- 
peat, sir,  you  must  fight  Mr.  Clark- 
son,  since,  upon  his  most  satis&c- 
tory  shewing,  be  Is  a  man  fully  enti- 
tled to  be  shot,  in  consideration  of 
the  unquestionable  pugnaciousness 
of  his  wife's  family,  no  less  than  of 
his  own.  Eight  you  must,  or  bum 
you  shall — so  take  your  dunoe. 

Thirdly. — ^You  must  regularly  send 
copies  of  your  Magazine  to  the  Al- 
hion.  I  dare  my  you  think  I  mean 
the  tavern.  But  no,  bir,  I  mean  that 
egregious  evening  paper,  cstabUahed 
and  conducted  upon  the  novel  prin^ 
ciple  of  supporting  a  departed  mi- 
nistn.',  and  enforclnt^  arguments  de- 
serving of  our  deepe-t  cimimisera- 
tion,  when  we  consider  how  otten 
and  how  powerfully  they  have  beso 
knocked  on  the  head.  1  know  yw 
reluctance  to  comply  with  this  re- 
quest, and  I  rejoice  at  it.  Your 
own  ruthless  and  ribaldristical  criti- 
cism makes  you  fear  getting  a  Roland 
for  your  Oliver,  (I  mean  no  pun 
upon  your  paltry  name)  ;  but,  though 
you  justly  fear  the  irresistible  might 
of  the  Alhion,  you  will  submit  your 
work  to  the  ia^h,  in  consideration  of 
ihifl  staring  fact,  made  uMniliHt  on 
all  the  walls  and  paling  of  the 
metropolis — ^namely:  that 

TOE  ALBION 

IS  THB 
BEST  EVBNtKO  FAPBa. 

This  being  the  case,  your  sneak- 
ing self-interest  will  iiiduce  ym  to 
seek  a  notice.  But,  if  not,  yonr 
cowardly  terrors  shall,  Voa  must 
honour  the  Albion,  or  burn. 

Eourthly. — r^ever  f^piia  must  you 
dare  to  alMise>  viHfy,  misrepresent,  or 
speak  plain  truth  of  the  Litcnry 
Union  Club,  upon  which  may  the 
blessing  of  heaven  repose  !  If  grati- 
tude could  possibly  animate  snch  a 
breast  as  your»,  1  might  particularly 
allude  to  the  ftd^  that  the  Cbah  m 
question  has  dons  ils  %ai|ittBdiditfl>gIe 
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tbe  Mkt  of  ymr  isaidferatble  work^  by 

rcfusiug  to  take  it  in,  and  thus  oblig* 
ing  its  eight  or  nine  hundred  mem- 
bers to  purchase  each  a  copy  for  hira- 
»elf.    But  you,  of  course,  cannot  feel 
the  beauty  of  this  bountiful  obliga- 
tion.  The  Literary  Union  htm  given 
another  evidence  of  anobleness,  equal* 
ly  beyond  your  conception.    It  has 
received  \u^*->  its  bcjsom  that  pcrsoiii- 
ficatiou  ui  uii  tiiat  is  gentlemauiy  and 
kumane,  who,  having  kilted  one  man» 
feela  llllu^eIf  at  liberty  to  bully  all 
others.    The  base  spirited  members 
of  Broakps*s  hody  politic  thought  fit 
to  turn  their  backs  upon  thiii  brave 
and  bloodless  hero,  because,  forsooth, 
he  would  not  face  that  Ancient  Pistol 
who  wished  to  mng  him  for  a  higher 
world.    Not  so  the  Literary  Union. 
They  beheld  the  breadth  of  brim  out- 
quakering  all  the  quakera.  aud  quaked 
before  high  quackery.   The  rejected 
of  others  is  the  received  of  tliem : 
Plain  speaking  and  humanity  are  ho- 
nourt'd  :  and  the  jjolaio,  supported  by 
gammon  aud  spinage,  takes  prece- 
dence in  the  compound  of  hubme  and 
$fUMkf  That  these  great  claims  to 
consideration  are  too  exalted  for  your 
grovelling  ken  1  am  convinced.  I 
therefore  use  my  all-powerful  argu- 
ment of  terror ;  and  tell  you  to  reve- 
rence the  Literary  Union,  or  I  insure 
you  a  fire,  more  warm  than  comfort- 
able. 

Fifthly. — [n  your  gallery  of  Illus- 
trious Literary  Characters — which  I 
admit  to  be  good  and  clever— you 
must,  without  further  delay,  give 
fiutbful  representations  of  two  of  the 
greatest  poets  this  country  ever  pro- 
duced— Coleridge  and  i'eter  RoIh  i  t- 
son.  .  Of  the  last  mentioned  gentle- 
man's beautiful  poem — The  Hypoiktk 
— you,  I  doubt  not,  know  as  much  as 
I  do.  Still  I  cannot  refrain  from  thuH 
publicly  declaring,  that  every  man  I 
ever  met,  who  was  at  all  competent 
to  enter  into  the  deep  beauty  of  the 
subject,  has  avowed,  that  it  is  han> 
died  witii  delightful  precision  and 
perfect  success,  'llic  great  pnet  h 
now,  I  helicve,  in  London,  correcting 
the  proof  sheets  of  his  vast  work.  On 
ike  GoMfol  Quettim*  Apply  to  him, 
therefore,  and  obtain  the  likeness  of 
a  man,  whose  countenance  to  any 
work  or  meeting  nmst,  of  necessity, 
shed  a  glory  and  a  gladness  never  to 
be  edijMed  bnt  by  tl^  intolerable  Ins* 
tre  of  Its  own  transcendant  light  !— 
Coleridge  has,  I  am  told»  given  thirty- 


ibur  sittings  to  yoor  artist,  under  dif- 
ferent moods  and  modifications  of 

poetic  feeling.  I,  therefore,  require 
nothinc:  very  difficult  when  I  ask,  that 
his  image  and  likeness  may  speedily 
appear.  Look  to  this,  or  you  shall 
light  your  pipe  by  your  own  fireside. 

Sixthly  and  lastly. — You  must  mo- 
derate, prune,  and  pare  down  yonr 
exuberance  of  ridiculous  tbouelit  and 
expression,  by  some  called  wit,  and 
laughed  at  by  all.   If  yon  are  reaHy 
so  Tost  as  to  set  any  value  on  the 
noisy  merriment  which  you  every 
wbere  occasion — still  don't  make  a 
Judy  of  yourself.    Let  some  sub- 
jects and  f^ome  persons  be  sacred 
from  the  epigrammatic  point  of  your 
pragmatical  pen.  Reflect  that;  when 
you  are  jubilant,  others  may  be  sad, 
and  that  what   only   tickle??  your 
fancy,  may  sting  them  to  the  heart's 
core.  My  renoBstrance  hare  is  suid 
"—and  for  this  reason^— that,  while  I 
abhor  and  iiespi.se  your  criticisms, 
your  merriment  ajjpears  to  nic  to 
be  rather  heedless  than  malicious — 
rather  wounding  by  an  unbounded 
prankfulness,  than  by  a  wash  to  ia^ 
fiict  pain.    Bat  what  the  plague  does 
any  one  of  the  wounded  care  for  this 
distinctidii '    An«l  are  there  not  ac- 
knowledged fook  and  knaves  enough 
in  this  abominable  world  to  occupy 
yonr  qnizsical  capacity,  witfaovt  yoor 
irreverently  mentioning  names,  never 
to  be  uttered    but  with  respect—- 
some,  indeed,  which  never  should  be 
vttered  at  all?   Mind  what  I  am 
saying  to  you  on  this  chapter,  r  am 
bothered  enough  on  finding  every 
drawing-room  I  enter  full  of  nothing 
but  tbe  (juips  and  cranks  of  your 
Magazine :  let  me  not  have  the  ad- 
ditional bore  of  pointing  out  to  the 
laughers,  that  the  source  of  their 
mirth  is  a  polluted  one,  streaked  with 
tbe  dye  ol'  a  bleeding  heart.  l)i-rp- 
gard  this — and  look  out  for  a  lodg- 
ing, for  ybnr  present  abode  shall  be 
speedily  one  of  those  towering  stmc- 
tures  which  are  rased  to  the  ground. 

Fail  not  to  comply  with  every  one 
of  the  requests  and  suggestions  here- 
inbefore contained,  or,  by  the  Absa- 
lom  hoBonrs  of  a  shaven  crown,  yoa 
shall  have  the  abode  of  the  houseless^ 
and  tlie  purse  of  a  poet  for  yonr  per- 
petual inheritance,  with  full  n  inain- 
der  to  the  male  heirs  of  your  grand- 
molher^s  wig,  lawlblly  begotten. 

Swiif  e  I 
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Calkry  of  Iliu^triout  LUerarjf  Lharaciers, 


**  TUS  OALLX&T  OF  ILLUSTKlOUiS  UTSBA&Y  CHABAtTEM.** 

No*  vin. 

TUB  DOCTOR. 

"  S18TE  pedem,  Sio'ifer,  hie  optunn^  manebimus  be  pleased  to  ait  still, 
if  you  can  feven  on  papcri  but  for  a  ranment,  that  the  European  public  may 
familiarize  itself  with  your  outward  manmkin.  Your  imme,  (**  Dog  oa  it," 
as  the  Baillie  says)  has  long  been  familiar  to  us  all ;  but  how  few  of  the 
admiren  of  your  genius  hare  ever  seen  in  the  flceh  EnBtgn  and  Adjutant  Sir 
Morgan  01X>faeity?  Profit  by  this  opporttmitgr,  ladim  and  gentlemen ;  this 
h  the  veritable  Milesian,  the  undoubted  heir  and  repteeentetive  of  the  old 
Chiefs  of  the  creat  Clan  or  Sept  O'Gin. 

Hus  extraordinarv  bpccimtu  of  the  real  original  Phenidan  (or  Pumic)  breed 
it  now,  we  are  crediblj  inibnned,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age ;  bat 
tfaon^  Boms,  Bellingnam,  and  Byron  worked  themaehres  ont  by  that  time  of 
day,  the  Doctor  is  still  considered  in  full  possession  of  many  of  his  faculties. 
His  locks  indeed  are  silvery,  and  till  i)f  late  that  circumstance  told  against  him  ; 
hut  in  grief  and  vexation  he  shaved  ail  oS,  at  the  period  of  "  the  breaking 
in  upon  the  Constitution  and  having  subsequently  mounted  an  elegant 
nnt-hrown  eeratch,  (the  masterpiece  of  old  Morgan  of  St.  Janies'e-8treet»> 
he  now  wears  on  the  whole  a  Juvenile  aspect  raSier  than  otherwise.  Oar 
artist  has  caught,  with  ^inc^lar  felicity,  the  easy,  good  iMjmoiirfd  mnchalantff 
of  tliis  learned  and  libeilous  countenance,  llitrh  Church  and  State  doctiioes 
should  be  seriously  adopted,  and  muafuily  uiaintaiued.  Whigs,  Papists, 
Radiods,  whatever  comes  under  the  disgusting  category  of  UXitrMm,  nonld 
be  exposed,  insulted,  stabbed,  crucified,  impaled,  drawn,  and  quartered — in 
Essav,  ni^(jui>itinn,  Review,  Romance,  Ballad,  Squib,  Pasquinade,  and  Epi- 
gram— in  Greek,  in  Hebrew,  in  Latin,  in  Irish,  in  Italian,  in  English,  and  in 
Slang :  but  no  interference  with  the  calm  pursuits  of  the  scholar,  or  the 
graceAil  amenities  of  the  gentleman.  Take  things  easy  after  seven  o'clock ; 
nom  tliaft  honr  until  two  in  the  morning  be  your  own  man ;'  from  two  to 
ten  be  your  own  wife's  man ;  from  ten  till  seven  again  be  the  man  oTthe 
public.  Carpe  diem.  'Leave  no  moment  absolutely  idle,  and  =uffrr  no  sense, 
however  just,  of  superiority,  to  influence  your  conduct  and  deraeanour.  Be 
a  Bentley,  if  you  can,  but  omit  the  brutality — rival  i'arr,  eschewing  all 
pomposity— ontllngQist  old  Magiiabeechi,  and  yet  be  a  man  of  die  world — 
emulate  Swift  in  satire,  but  suffer  not  one  squeeze  of  his  seem  iniiomlm 
to  eat  your  own  heart.  Be  and  do  all  this,  and  Tbs  Doctob  ml  no 
longer  be  an  unique. 

Whether  shining  a  precocious  gem,  in  Trmijy  College,  Dublin— or  illu- 
minating the  young  ideas  of  the  Corkers— or  sustaining  the  j>ower  aud 
l^ory  of  Blackwood — or  now  ro-editingthe  grand,  unrivalled,  staunch,  sturdy 
organ  of  orthodoxy,  the  Standard — (we  say  nothing  of  a  casual  contribution 
to  Rpgina)  the  redoubted  O'Douvhty  has  always  been,  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
the  jovial  also,  the  simple-hearted,  the  careless,  and  the  beiii^Mumt.  Fi.oreat 
Doctor  ! — Long  may  he  continue  at  once  the  star  of  our  erudition,  our  phi- 
losophy, and  our  dialectics,  and,  in  his  own  immortal  words, 

"  A  rsndy,  bendy,  biandy,  no  Dandj, 
Rotlocitiug^  of  an  hrkhDuuir— 

Long  may  his  mellow  voice  be  heard  in  the  land,  now  pouring  ont  a  ridi 

flood  of  hexameters,  4»w*>t«  ff^wiTw^^.y,  and  now  cheering  the  festive  circle  with 
the  hearty,  joUy,  soul-stirring  cbaunt,  which  he  indited  in  the  davs  of  \m 
youth, — 

Drink  U)  me  only  from  a  jug,  and  I  will  pledge  in  mine  j 
&>  mi  my  glass  with  whisky  punch,  and  I'll  not  sdc  for  wine 

We  have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  had  the  Poe*.  Laurtate  and  '*  The 
Doctor"  taken  orders,  they  would  hnve  made  two  adin  rible  Bishops. 
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PABUAMBrtAET  BBTOBll,  Ain»  TVS  TOn  iT  BALLO*. 


SlircB  the  appearance  of  our  last 
Number,  ^b/t  Rye  petition  of  appeal 
lias  been  adjudicated.  After  the  a* 
poaitioii  of  ita  merits  which  we  there 
gave,  our  readers  will  of  course  at 
once  conclude  that  ^ucli  petition  of 
appeal  of  the  Hev.  Dr.  Lamb,  the 
aotorioos  boroughmonger,  was  at 
once  acoutod,  and  the  parson-peti- 
tioner s("vrro?v  animadverted  upon 
by  the  in(iignaat  Committee  of  Pri- 
vileges. This,  perhafw,  to  the  unen- 
lightened minda  of  mt  vulgar  public, 
mi|^t  aaem  the  natural  deduetkm, 
hot  the  Coakmittee  had  a  better  and 
deeper  inf^isrht  into  the  characters  of 
Dr.  Ivaml),  and  Colonel  Baillie,  and 
Mr.  fionha^i,  of  the  Steyne,  Brigh- 
ton, on  the  one  aide,  and  of  Colo- 
nel Evans  and  Mr.  Smith,  on  the 
other.  With  such  opportunity,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  its  higii  preroga- 
tive, it  has  upset  the  decision  of  the 
former  ConunHtee— ^las  again  doacd 
the  borov^,  and,  by  andi  last  deter- 
mination, according  to  the /a/  of  the 
absurd  act,  28th  Geo.  Ill,,  has  declar- 
ed the  coRR\;pTioN  of  Rye  to  be, 

FOa  T^£  FUTURS,  IMPaKGNABLB. 

Hue  lite  Cunmittoe  waa,  with  one 

or  two  exceptiona,  composed  of  new 

Mrnibers,  and,  consequently,  of  men 
almost  entirely  ignomnt  of  constitu- 
tioual  law  and  parliamentary  prac- 
ttee.  Tlw  Conunittoe  of  h»t  aeaaion 
waa  pecaidad  ow  by  Lord  Falmer- 
ston,  and  was  principally  composed 
of  old  Members  of  Parliament,  who, 
independently  of  this,  were  well 
known  for  their  enlargement  of 
mind,  and  deamcaa  and  qnickneaa 
4if  comprehension.  The  evidence 
adduced  before  the  one  Committoe 
and  the  oth tr,  was  identical — the 
number  of  days  which  the  exposition 
of  the  circnmataucee  of  the  caae  oe- 
cnpled  was  the  aame — and  yet  the 
latter  tribunal  upset  the  judgment  of 
the  former  tribunal.  There  appears 
a  strange  anomaly  in  this,  and  yet  it 
is  most  true.  Under  the  Wellington 
Idnuniatraftion  a  Committee  of  old 
mambers  destroyed  the  venality  of  the 
borough  of  Rye — opened  it  to  the 
addresses  of  honourabie  and  indepen- 
dent men  like  Colonel  Evans;  but, 

braa^  of  whoae  noatrila  onght  to  ba 
liberaliam^  n  Comnuttea  to  aaw 


members  has  declared  the  decisioo 
of  Ha  predeeaiaor  nnll  and  void^ 
has  reinstated  the  Corporation  of  the 

Port  in  its  monstrous  privileges — ^haa 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Parson 
Lamb  the  choice  of  the  representa- 
tives, which,  therefore,  is  made  avail- 
able to  tiie  purposea  of  audi  a  thick- 
headed legislator  as  Colonel  Baillie, 
and  such  a  sjirrimcn  of  a  Member 
of  Parliament  as  Mr.  Bonham,  of 
the  Ste^'ne,  firigiiton,  a  person  who, 
Ibr  efficiency  of  zeal  and  nndciatand- 
ing,  whether  at  Brighton  or  London 
— at  Croclrford's  oi  the  House  of 
Commons — is  no  more  nor  less  than 
a  THUMP  CARD.  Indeed  we  believe 
the  honour  of  a  practical  and  good- 
hnmonred  joke  to  thia  eftct;  haa 
really  been  oonfenred  upon  him ;  for 
some  wag  once,  over  night,  exercised 
his  power'^  of  jorularit  \ ,  on  the  Mem- 
ber for  Rye's  street  door, 

Tlie  decision  la  aa  ibllowB:^ 
"  Tlmt  the  right  of  election  was  in 
die  mayor,  jurats,  and  inhabitants, 
payincr  scot  and  lot,  and  duly  admit- 
ted and  sworn  as  freemen."  The 
plain  English  of  this  is,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  die  corporation  may  make, 
whom  they  please,  freemen ;  and  as 
the  majority  of  such  freemen  are  either 
the  relatives,  the  friends,  or  the  ser- 
vants of  Parson  Lamb,  this  same 
Paiaon  Lamb  ia  to  oonturae  the  pa- 
tron of  the  aaid  borough  until  such 
time  as  the  present  liberal-minded 
Whig  administration  shall  be  pleased 
to  introduce  and  pass  their  measure 
for  Reform,  and  emancipate  the  un- 
fortnnate  borongh  ef  Rye  from  ita 
present  state  of  slavery. 

In  the  course  of  the  arguments  of 
one  of  the  learned  counsel,  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  be- 
naif  of  Pstaon  Lamb,  it  was  gravely 
aaaertod,  that  he  was  not  the  venal 
boroughmonger  of  the  place,  and  that 
it  was  a  piece  of  calumny  to  bring 
that  charge  against  so  worthy  and  es- 
timable a  character.  Heaven  save  the 
mark  I  What  monatioiia  abranlity 
win  neople  next  try  to  atuff  down 
our  tnrotits  — ^Parson  T,amb  not  the 
venai  boroughmoiiL'or  ot  Rye  ?  Why 
the  thing  is  as  notorious  as  the  sun 
at  noon-day  ;-'aa  notoriona  as  that 
Sur  Maaaey  Lopez  was  imprisoned 
for  bribery  and  oormptieir-^that  he 
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is  the  patron  of  Wcstbur\' — and  that 
Sir  Robert  Fed,  being  kicked  out 
of  the  university  of  Oxford,  was 
obUj^ed  to  bftve  recourse  to  tbttt 
old  Jew  to  return  bim  for  one  of 
his  rotten  boroughs.  Mention  this 
subject  to  a  man  of  Rye,  and  he  wili 
Lnsuit  you — and  jubtly — by  lawghing 
omtright  in  your  aad  be  wMl 
\snB^  yon  ewadeiice  of  such  a  tlamaa- 
tory  nature,  as  to  make  old  l^irson 
Lamb  appear  in  his  true  colour  of 
the  daik  hue  of  Erebua,  even  were  he 
previously  arrayed  in  th0  brightniM 
of  oo«  of  tbe  angels  of  Heaven.  In- 
deed, the  people  of  Rye  make  no  se- 
cret of  the  matter;  as  will  appear 
from  the  bold  language  of  the  fol- 
io v^ing  petition,  just  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  praying 
some  general  nuasnie  of  m- 
I6nn:i*^ 

"Tlie  Petition,  &c.  &c.  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  Rye. 

**  Hnmbly  Shewetb-^lluittlie  ob- 

"  scurity  natural  tf)  corruption,  and 
"  the  puilty  collusion  of  artful,  and 
"  often  powerful  accomplices,  have 
"  so  shrouded  the  prevailing  venaUty 
**  in  tberepf«aentation  to  Parliament, 
"  th^  tTu  laws  for  the  ostensible 
**  preservation  of  this  greatest  of  o\  i!s 
"  have  hitherto  been  of  no  u&eiul 
"  avail. 

"  Tbat,  as  yoar  PetStaoosFS  have 

"  been  peculiar  suffems  under  tUs 

"  shameful  and  ruinous  abuse,  they 
proportionately  rejoirf  on  tiie  ac- 
"  ceaaion  to  the  Government  of  a 
**  Ministry  pledged  to  the  refffession 
"of  it. 

*'  That  under  these  circumstances, 
•*  ronsidprine  that  information  tend- 
'*  ini;  to  elucidate  the  subject  may  be 
"  of  u^e  towai'ds  guiding  the  Legis- 
"  lature  in  the  great  remedial  me*- 
"  fiures  about  to  be  entertained,  your 
"  Petitioners  respectfully  rrprr-jcnt, 
'*  that, should \ our Honoural^le Huuac 

deem  ht  in  your  wisKiom  to  |)tti>6  a 
"  Bill  of  Indemnity  for  the  examinsr 
**  tion  of  accomplice  witnesses— tbey 
"  (your  Petitiooeis)  engage  to  prove 
*'  at  your  bar — 

'*  'i  hiiL  liie  two  seats  in  Pariiaiiitut 
•*  for  this  town  and  port  of  Kyc  have 
"leguiariy,  for  many  yean  past; 
"sold  or  bartered  for  money,  or 
"  other  valuable  considerations,  and 
**  that  thcro  are  at  [jresent  eleven  in- 
*'  dividutilb,  either  belonging  to  tiie 


"  Established  Church,  or  Members 
"  of  either  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
"  who  have  been  concerned  as  prin- 
"  eipals  im  these  foul  and  unlawful 

"  bargains ;  from  whence  flow,  as  a 
*'  consequence,  such  eri^-vous  local 
"  as  well  as  general  oppresiuoQ, 
"  misery,  and  distrew  tAroogphont 
"  ^e  Empire. 

"  That  though  these  high  infringc- 
'*  raents  of  the  liberties  ami  privileges 
"  of  Parliament  and  the  people  are 
"  as  notorious  as  the  san  at  noon- 
**  day,  and  Ihoogh  aome  of  tha  pw- 
"  sons  actnaUy  implicated  have  not 
"  hesitated  occasionally  to  disclose 
"  in  private  the  amount  even  of  the 
"  sums  they  have  paid  for  nominally 

representmi^  this  town  in  your  Ho- 
"noniBble  House,  there  is»  accord- 
**  ing  to  the  framing  of  the  c:xtsting 
**  laws,  no  probable  method  v.  bnr- 
**  ever  of  effecting  a  full  exposition  of 

those  offences  but  whiek  we 
'*  respectfully  suggest ;  and 

"  That,  should  your  Honourable 
"  House  deem  it  meet  to  adopt  the 

same,  it  will  be  tiie  means  of  bring- 
"  iug  to  light  a  series  of  curtouo, 
"  deplqiable,  and  flagrant  details, 
**  exemplifying  conspicuously  the 
"  character  of  the  evil  and  the  urgent 
"  nercssitv  of  its  removal—details, 
"  tlie  exposure  ol  which  would,  your 
"  Petitioners  therefore  hnmhly  con* 
be  of  miderial  benefit  at  the 
*'  present  jnartoca*  to  the  pnblk  in* 
"  terests. 

♦*  And  your  petitioners  shaU  ever 
"  pray,  &c/* 

There  is  no  shuffling  in  this  plain 
straightforward  langnag^.  If  the 
alU'L'ations  of  the  petition  be  true, 
the  House  of  Conimonj>  is  bound  to 
listen  to  them,  and  mahe  enme  iB» 
quiry  into  their  truth.  If  the  cbaiyBS 
be  ftlse,  and  a  rank  Ubel,  it  behoves 
Par?on  Lamb,  as  he  considers  him- 
self a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, to  indict  the  whole  body  of 
stthocribsn  for  a  conopiraey,  and  aa 
1^  suhscribers  are  actual  household- 
ers in  Rye,  by  convicting  them,  the 
Parson  will  effect  two  important 
matters  at  the  samtf  moment — vin- 
dicate his  character  so  basely  attadt* 
ed^  and  by  routing  ooft  hb  enemies 
fiom  the  borough,  be  able  to  fill  the 
vacancies  by  his  own  crcatuTcs,  anri 
rivet  the  enslaving  chain  of  his  cor- 
poration in  yet  closer  links. 
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We  liave  given  the  Rye  jjetitioa  ; 
we  now  giye  one  which  k  m  oonrae 
of  signature  at  Hythe,  and  with  a 
copy  of  which  we  have  heen  favoured. 

This  aJ^o  s|HMks  in  unequivocal 
language  i  and  ii  the  sitting  members, 
Messrs.  Stewart  Marjoribaolcs,  and 
John  Loch»  have  a  regard  for  Uieir 
character,  they  will  not  allow  it  to 
|>as8  without  a  sufficient  reply. 

*'  The  Humble  Petition  of  the  undcr- 
*•  signed  Rated  and  Rateable  Inha- 
**  bitants  of  the  Town  and  Port  of 
**H3^e,  in  the  County  of  Kent^ 
"  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

"  Humbly  Shewetb— That,  much 
"  danger  to  the  public  Weal  is  to  be 

*'  dreaded  from  the  present  excited 
*'  state  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  and  that  it  is  much 
*'  better  to  conciliate  the  love  and 
"  aifection  of  a  people  than  curb  the 
"  utterance  of  their  free  opinions,  by 

"  the  stronc  nnn  of  the  Uiw. 

"  That  the  most  ellicacious  mode 
'*  of  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
"  ensuring  peace  and  tranquillity  in 
"  the  Realm,  b  by  paiaing  a  general 
*'  and  sweeping  meaHure  of  Reform. 

"  Tliat  close  BorougliH  ??re  a  curse 
"  to  the  couiitry,  and  uugiit  tu  be 
"  abolished. 

*'  That  your  Petitioners  have  grie- 
"  vnns  carise  of  roTn]>Iaint  against  the 
"  gross  usurpations  of  the  corporate 
**  body,  to  which  for  many  years 
"  this  town  has  been  the  victim,  and 
"  that  from  a  former  flourishing  con- 
**  dition,  this  town,  in  consequence 
"  of  the  abominable  proceedings  of 
**  their  corporatinn,  is  fast  sinking 
**  into  ruin,  which  but  for  the  merci- 
f  fnl  interposition  of  this  Hononra* 
ble  House,  must  be  irretrievable. 
"  That  at  so  early  a  date  as  the 
"  reign  of  the  C'f)nr|iipror,  the  town 
*'  of  Hythe  C  iniaiued  two  hundred 
and  thirty-one  efficient  Burgesses, 
as  will  appear  from  Domesday 
"Book.  That  in  1710,  the  period 
**  of  the  last  decision  of  a  Committrc 
"■of  Privilege,  there  were  only  four 
**  out-resident  freemen  of  the  town, 
"  and  those  four  had  served  in  Ptuiia- ' 
"  ment.  That  by  Ae  customs  of  the 
"  Cinque  Ports,  there  should  be  re- 
"  sident  in  Tlvtlje  one  mayor,  twelve 
"jurats,  aiid  twenty-four  commoa 
**  councilmen. 


"  But  Liuat,  in  consequence  of  the 
"  malpraetiees  of  the  corponrtkin, 

"  having  for  their  object  the  making 
"  tl;is  a  close  and  venal  borough, 
"  the  number  of  resident  freemen  is 
"  at  the  present  period  only  nine- 
"  teen ;  the  number  of  jurats  is  only 
**  three,  of  whom  one  is  bed-ridden, 
"  and  too  aged  and  feeble  for  office; 
'*  tl'c  nun>ber  of  common  council- 
**  Uien  only  four,  hut  the  number  of 
"  out-residents  about  four  hundred 
"and  fifty. 

"  That  your  Petitioners  have  had 
"  nothing  to  do  with  tlic  clectioTi  f)f 
"  the  two  members  returned  for  the 
"  town  and  port  of  Hythe ;  and  that 
**  in  consequence  of  the  vicious  and 
"destructive  custom  of  oat  nai- 
"denoe,  a  custom  abetted  by  the 
"  two  actin"  ro'^iilent  jurat^  ,  and  the 
"  tw  o  <^ittrng  members,  who  main- 
"  tain  almost  all  the  out-ret»ideuUi  in 
"  their  service,  by  gifts,  emoKnnenl^ 
"  and  places  (as  your  Petitioners  are 
"  ready  to  prove,  if  called  to  the  bar 
**  of  this  Honourable  House,  and  as 
"  a  certain  Mr.  Cropper,  one  of  the 
"  porters  of  the  East  India  House, 
"  can  also  prove,  if  called  up  to  the 
"  bar  of  this  Honounhle  House),  the 
"  return  of  the  two  members  nt  pre- 
'*  sent  seated  for  tlie  town  and  port 
**  of  Hythe  has  been  effected  in  vio- 
"  lation  of  the  dearest  and  most  ^ 
"  cred  rights  of  the  Cmque  Ports 
**  generally,  and  the  town  of  Hythe 
**  in  particulrir. 

"That  the  busiru'sjs  of  election  in 
"  the  town  of  Hythe  is  a  contemp> 
"  tiUe  farce,  and  ^  it  mi^t  at 
"  well  be  conducted  in  the  counting* 
"  hou?pof  Mr.  Stewart Marjoribank-^, 
"  or  the  private  room  of  Mr.  John 
"  Loch,  at  the  East  India  House, 
"  as  your  Petitiotters  are  ready  to 
"  prove,  if  called  to  the  bar  of  ihis 
"  Honourable  House ;  and  as  Mr. 
"  Cropper  ran  al'^o  prove,  if  called 
'*  upon,  a-^  afore-ald. 

"  I'hat  uiileas  a  ^enerid  Reform  be 
"  immediately  carr^,  by  the  Legisla^ 
"  tnrc  giving  the  elective  franchise 
'*  to  every  rated  and  rateable  inha- 
**  bitant  of  the  town  of  Hythe,  your 
•*  Petitioners  pray  that  the  colour- 
"  able  privilege  of  retuminf  Mem* 
"  bers  to  Perliament  may  be  taken 
"  away ;  for  the  business  of  elec- 
"  tion?»,  it  is  at  present  roiiflticted 
**  in  the  «;ni(!  U^ssw,  'v^  h\  tin  tu  rnn- 

sidered  an  uj^a  miauil  Lu  theiu- 
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"  fldvw,  M  tndi  itted  UiMtaiiti 

"  of  the  said  town — as  a  violation  of 

**  their  dearest  privileges  and  rights 
«»  —and  is  the  fatal  cause  of  bring- 
iiig  down  almost  irretrievable  ruin 
"  upon  their  heads." 

The  feeling,  in  the  pracul  Par- 
liament, although  unfler  a  Whig  ad- 
ministration, is  ili  cidedly  hostile  to 
insulated  measures  of  reform.  In 
no  one  case  bai  a  pctitUHwr  beeo  aeat- 
ad.  But  this  ia  nottlieworaL  In 
some  of  the  instances,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  misconceived  Act  of 
28  Geo.  III.,  the  cases  of  the  petiti- 
oners have  not  been  suffered  to  be 
evan  opeoad.  The  Marlboroaf^  and 
many  other  cases  are  evidences  of 
the  former — of  the  latter,  those  of 
Dartmouth  and  Calne  are  memora- 
ble instances,  and  will  not  easily  be 
forgotten.  The  teat  of  thaee  ta  the 
flhoafe  cnrkMis,  both  on  account  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Committee  gene- 
rally, and  the  supposed  fact  of  the 
Chaiiiuan,  Mr.  Wynne,  having  in 
his  pocket,  at  the  moment  of  his 
taking  his  icat  aa  Chanman  of  the 
Committee,  his  appointment  to  the 
office  of  Secretary  at  War.  Ap^ainst 
the  decision  of  the  Conuuittee  the 
inhabitants  of  Calne  prepaied  a  pe- 
tition»  the  preaenting  of  which  was 
antraated  to  Mr.  O'Connell;  but 
this   gentleman,    for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself,  delayed  the  ful- 
filment of  his  pledge,  and  the  two 
candidates,  in  disgust,  threw  up 
the  whole  hoaioeH,  and  were  fjtad 
to  retiie  speedily  into  the  conn- 
tr)'. 

The  Conunittee  on  the  Calne  peti- 
tion required  statements  of  the  right, 
which  they  should  not  have  done»  if 
there  was  a  last  detennination  that 
"was  conclusive. 

Afterwards  they  decided  that  the 
petitioners  sliould  not  go  into  evi- 
dence to  support  tlie  case  they  ixad 
Opened,  because  the  last  determina- 
tion was  final. 

And,  at  last,  they  declared  them- 
selves the  meaniny  of  the  last  deter- 
mination, without  havmg  received 
any  evidence  to  prove  itwt  it  was. 
And,  in  explaining  the  meaning,  re- 
ferred to  the  election  and  swearing, 
accoriiiiig  to  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion of  the  borough ;  withcjut  having 
heard  any  evidence  to  shew  tliat  auy 
elsction  or  swearing  was  nacasaary. 
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or  what  was  tiia  ancient  cnwatitnHop 

of  the  borooi^ 

And  they  negatived  the  rir-ht 
stated  hv  the  sitting  nu  niher^,  uid 
yet  seated  them  without  lurther  in- 
quiry. 

And,  in  pursuance  of  anch  determi- 
nation, the  Right  Honourable  Charlea 

Watkin  Willinms  Wynne,  from  the 
Select  Comriiittee  appouvled  to  try 
and  determine  the  merit:i  of  the  pe- 
tition of  Edmund  Hopkinaon  mid 
Edward  Cheyney,  Esqrs.,  complain- 
ing of  an  undue  election  nm\  return  for 
the  borough  of  Calne,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Wilts,  informed  the  House — 

That  it  appeared  to  the  Gomaiit- 
tee  that  die  sMfiit  of  the  petite  did 
depend,  la  ptrt,  upon  the  right  of 
election ;  and  that,  thrrfforf,  the 
said  Committee  required  Uu  ( uuii-el 
for  tlie  petitioners,  and  liit>  cuulu»c1 
for  the  sitting  members  fe  Mntr  to 
the  clerk  of  the  said  Committee, 
statements  in  in-ifirrrj  of  the  right  of 
election  for  which  they  respectively 
contended. 

That,  in  consequence  th«^,  the 
counsel  Ibr  the  petitioners  dalivarad 
in  a  statement  as  foUows 

"  That  the  Right  of  Election  ia  in 

*•  the  ancient  Burgesses  only,  such 

•*  an(  ient  Btir{rpssi<«5  h^in!^  the  inha- 
"  bitaal  householders  resident  in  the 
•*  said  Borough,  duly  sworn.** 

That  the  counsel  for  the  sitting 
members  delivered  in  a  statemuit  aa 
follows  :— 

"  The  counsel  for  the  sitting 
Members  will  contend  that  the 

"  Ri|^  of  Election  of  Burgesses 
**  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  ♦h:- 
•*  Borough,  is  in  the  ancient  liur- 
"  gesses  of  the  said  Borough ;  only 
"  auaning  thereby  the  sdeet  body 
of  the  Corpocaitian.*^ 

That,  upou  the  statement  deliver- 
ed in  by  the  counsel  for  the  petitioii- 
ers,  the  said  Committee  have  deter* 

mined — 

That  the  Rii^ht  of  Election,  as  set 
forth  in  the  said  statement,  is  not 
the  Right  of  Election  for  the  said 
borou^ 

That,  upon  the  statement  delivered 
in  by  the  counsel  for  the  sitting 
members,  the  said  Committee  h&ve 
determined — 

That  the  Right  of  Election,  as  set 
forth  in  tiie  said  statement,  ia  not 
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the  Right  of  £l^tion  for  the  said 
borougL 
That  the  said  Committee  hate  de- 

tcrmined  that  die  Right  of  Election 
for  tlie  said  borough,  is  in  the  ancient 
Burgesses  of  the  saitl  htirough  only, 
meaning  by  tiie  term  ancient  Bur- 
gees, Burgesses  duly  elected  and 
■worn*  according  to  tha  ancient  con- 
atitDtion  of  the  borough  of  Calne. 

That  the  said  Committoe  have  also 
determined — 

That  Sir  James  Macdonald,  Bart., 
h  duly  elected  a  Bur^^  to  serve  in 
Fteliament  for  the  said  borough. 

That  Thomas  Babingdon  Macau- 
lay,  E^.,  is  duly  elected  a  Burgpss  to 
serve  in  Parliament  for  the  ^aid 
borough. 

That  the  eaid  petition  did  not  a]>- 
pear  to  Die  said  Conmiattee  to  be  fri* 

volous  or  vexatious. 

That  the  opposition  to  the  said 
petition  did  not  ajipear  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  frivolous  or  vexatious. 

Hie  proceedings  of  Committees* 

in  regard  to  last  derisions,  have  been 
grounded  nn  misconception.— Here 
is  our  proof  of  the  fact. 

The  mistake  has  arisen  from  ^ 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  clause  Sd 
Geo.  II.  From  a  note,  p.  735  of  Cob- 
bett's  Pfirliam&ntury  Hisinnj  for  1729, 
this  latter  part,  it  will  be  seen,  was 
added  by  the  borough-owning  Lords 
in  title  Upper  House,  and,  on  being 
retnmed  to  the  Commons,  was  car- 
ried by  a  miyority  of  two  only — the 
numbers  boiriL',  for  it  91,  against  it 
89.  Even  then,  howpvcr,  the  Lower 
House  did  not  uudei^^tund  the  clause 
to  refer  to  ang^t  beyond  the  busi- 
ness of  the  hustings.  In  1735,  on 
the  debate  of  7th  March,  it  will 
be  further  Been,  that  though  six 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  passing 
of  the  above  act,  the  general  Commit- 
tees for  election  matten  had  never 
understood  Uie  passage  in  question 
to  have  any  reference  tn  thoni  ;  find 
that  the  pr()f)n«?al  tu  <:ivc  it  an  ex  post 
facto  force  was  strenuously  opposed, 
OD  the  ground,  that  such  construe* 
tion  wcnUd  fetter  the  Committees* 
and  give  a  power 4iever  contemplated 
in  passing  the  act,  £y  reference  to 
the  Hiatoi-y  for  1770,  the  reader  will 
perceive,  that  altuuugh  the  preamble 
of  the  lOth  Geo.  III.  c.  10»  condemns 
the  old  method  of  arriving  at  deci- 
sions, Mr.  -Grenvillc  so  stigmatia> 
ed  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  Com* 


m  it  tees  of  privilege,  that  it  is  ex- 
traordinary and  monstrous  to  hold 
sacred  any  decision  prior  to  the  year 
1770. 

We  fear  that  the  feelings  which 
actuated  the  departure  from  London 
of  the  candidates  for  Calne  have  been 
but  too  common  with  the  numerous 
petitioners  before  Parliament.  Ho- 
nourable and  independent  men,  con- 
sider it  as  vain  to  appeal  to  Com- 
ijiittees,  which  are  actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  partisanship,  swayed  by 
horaa|;li-mottgering  influence,  and 
pay  httle  or  no  attention  to  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  before  them. 
When  a  flagrant  case,  like  that  of 
East  Retford,  or  Evesham,  or  even 
Liver|x>ol,  is  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  much  loud  lan- 
guage will  be  heard  from  the  Wel- 
lintrtunites  and  Peelites,  as  well  as 
the  Whigs,  and  the  end  in  view  in 
doing  this  i**  evidently  to  blink  the 
grand  question  of  reform,  by  throw- 
ing out  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  tub 
to  the  whale ;  or  in  other  words,  by 
a  little  plausibility  of  demeanour,  by 
ati  assumption  of  lihcrality,  to  hood- 
wink the  nation,  and  take  the  chance 
of  some  other  cause  of  eicitemeut — 
continental  wars,  or  some  other  grand 
and  moving  accident — drawing  away 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land from  the  main  and  vital  rnn?*e 
at  issue  between  the  nation  ana  the 
legislatore,  that  is  to  say — a  Reform 
in  Plsriiament.  But  the  nation  is  not 
so  easily  to  be  satisfied.  The  reform 
introduced  must  be  broad  and  sweep- 
ing.    Nothing   else  will   meet  the 

general  wishes  of  the  people ;  for 
people.  Ad  by  oontmental  ei- 
amples,  believe  their  strengdi  to  be 
irresbtible,  and  are  clamorous  Ibr. 
free  participation  in  the  elective  fran- 
chise. Their  wishes  to  thi^  i  tilct  ^ 
may  be  extravagant,  still  their  call 
must  be  attended  to  by  the  legisla- 
ture,  otherwise  exasperation  may  en- 
sue, and  lead  to  the  most  lamentable 
results.  Wc  have  seen,  in  frequent 
instances  of  iate,  on  the  continent, 
the  unhappy*  effects  of  popular  in- 
surrection \  and,  aa  lilte  causes  pro- 
duce like  effects,  we  may  well  ima- 
gine what  would  he  the  sure  con- 
sequence of  such  a  movement  in  ilus 
country.  To  reason  with  sych  mai^ses 
aa  are  the  cause  of  insurrections, 
would  be  as  idle  as  tallung  to  the 
winds.  If  it  were  not  so  we  should 
never  hnr  of  popular  cominotion  or  ^  , 
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revolution.  The  lower  orders  of  the 
people,  as  a  botly,  have  iio  common 
t»eu3e,  nor  reason,  nor  judgment.  If 
it  were  so,  they  would  hardly  have> 
daring  our  late  provincial  disturb- 
ances, laid  waste  and  destroyed  the 
very  staj)k'  of  food,  and  thiTs  hnvc 
brought  themselves  nearer  the  thres- 
hold of  general  stamtton.  To  talk 
reason,  tiberefore,  to  the  populace  is 
idle  :  to  connteract  their  passions 
impossible.  Because,  if  n  T\:hnle  na- 
tion rise  with  a  "simultaneous  iiiovo- 
meut,  what  earthly  power  can  allay 
the  fermentation  ?  An  army,  under 
sacb  circumstances,  is  utterly  use- 
less; for,  comparativi'ly  speak  ins:,  the 
most  numerous  army  of  the  conti- 
nent, when  brought  to  bear  against 
«  whole  popfolation,  will  be  bat  a 
contemptible  force.  We  have  an  in- 
stance of  this  in  the  late  revolution 
of  France ;  where  Marmont  and  his 
troops  were  ohliired  to  betake  them- 
selves to  precipitate  tiight  before  the 
ragged  Fkurtsian  rabble.  The  pub- 
lic mind  in  England  is  now  intent 
upon  reform  ;  and  every  substantial 
man  in  the  country,  conceiving  him- 
self an  efficient  subject  of  the  realm, 
is  aaxioiis  to  participate  in  the  elec- 
tive franchise.  By  satisfying  this 
wish,  all  danger  may  be  averted ; 
every  other  general  measure  may  be 
carried  by  the  ministry,  hecnnse  the 
people,  in  the  lirat  burst  of  gratihca- 
tion,  will  deny  nothing,  and  the  con- 
tinuance in  office  of  such  a  minister 
as  shall  hriuL;  in  a  general  refbrm 
will  he  perpetuated. 

That  the  introduction  of  this  ques- 
tion will  be  attended  with  difficulties 
we  can  very  easily  conceive.  The  bo- 
tough-owners  wil!  !) )  doubt  offer  eve- 
ry opposition,  and  what  iscalled  a  vcst- 
Bflinferpftf  in  p'operty,  will  he  attempt- 
ed to  be  uL'fended.  The  owners  of 
Old  Sarum,  Bletchinglcy,  Calltngton, 
Newport,  Gatton,  and  other  close  bo- 
roughs, will  unquestionably  raise  an 
outcry  for  the  prcser\'ation  of  their 
property,  and  the  maintenance  of 
their  power.  But  is  such  a  paltry 
opposition  as  this  to  thwart  the  ge- 
neral question  of  reform  ?  Is  the 
opposition  of  an  hundrt  d  families  to 
ovpfweisrh  the  demaiul^i  of  a  whole 
nation  i  The  answer  is  (ibvious,  and 
the  matter  resolves  itself  into  this 
alternative— a  general  refbnn  or  no 
reform — tranquillity  ot  commotion  : 
nieetiMi;  tlie  wishes  of  the  people, 
and  thua  removing  all  cause  of  com- 
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plaint ;  or  by  counteracting  those 
wishe-,  either  by  no  measures  or  by 
half  measures,  to  drive  them  to 
desperation.  Here  is  the  plain  ques- 
tion; it  can  be  reduced  into  no 
other  shape ;  and  ministers  must 
chf)ose  between  the  uooil  and  the 
evil.  We  sincerely  wish  for  the  con- 
tinuance in  oiBre  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. If  they  ftilfil  the  pio- 
miscs  which  they  made  to  ^c  nation 
on  first  taking  places,  they  will  de- 
serve ceneral  confidence,  and  they  will 
have  the  best  wishes  of  the  country, 
and  every  right-minded  man  will 
fervently  nope  tiiat  they  may  long 
coiitin^ie  in  tlic  pxerci<^e  of  that  pow- 
er which  they  will  have  so  excel- 
lently dispensed.  If,  however,  the 
question  oi  reform  should  not  be 
brought  forward  in  a  satisftctor^ 
shape,  through  the  factious  opposi<- 
tion  of  political  middlemen.  Lord 
Grpv  and  his  colleajrues  must  in- 
stantly dt liver  up  their  seaJs,  and 
the  consequences  resulting  from 
public  irritation  wUl  be  horrible  b« 
deed. 

A  multiplicits"  of  pamphlets  have 
been  lately  published  on  this  momen- 
tous question,  which  has  been  can- 
vassed in  every  possible  shape.  It 
will  be  out  of  the  power  of  mini- 
sters to  select  a  plan  which  has  not 
already  been  treated  in  some  one 
of  these  nublications.  Whatever  may 
be  the  diversity  of  opinion  on  other 
points,  all  seem  agn*eed,  that  the  fran- 
chise should  be  exercised  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  retiirnin^^  Tricm- 
hi:v6  to  Parliament ;  and  it  that  par- 
ticular town  should  have  too  few  in- 
habitants, lliat  the  next  largie  town 
or  towns  in  the  nelghbouriiood, 
should  have  a  share  in  the  retam. 
No  less  than  five  hundred  rated  in- 
habitants should  be  allowed  such 
privilege.  The  great  question  is — 
what  limitation  should  be  ohacrv- 
ed  as  to  the  classes  of  inhabitants 
qualified  to  vote.  This,  indeed,  i-  a 
point  fur  c>i.>rious  consideration.  Tht 
conclusjon  must  be,  however,  that 
nothing  but  an  extreme  limitation 
will  be  satisfiictory : — that  is  to  say, 
every  man  who  is  a  substantial  honse- 
holder,  the  great  as  well  as  the  little, 
the  rich  as  well  aa  the  humble — every 
man  bearing  the  burthens  of  the  place, 
and  paying  to  the  king,  to  the  church, 
and  to  the  poor,  should  have  partici- 
pation in  the  franchise.  That  this  is 
not  without  some  concomiiagt  Google 
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we  adroit ;  but  tliis  ohiectioii  can  b« 
made  against  every  kumau  institu- 
tkm.  "niereuiiioaoiilittbBlsoaisof 
the  poorer  inhabitants  of  a  ]^ace 
might  submit  to  receive  bribes  ;  this, 
however,  is  no  drawback  to  the  sys- 
tem. The  thing  we  strive  for  is,  to  do 
the  greatest  quantity  of  good  with  the 
teftstpoMibleeirU.  Umi^t  with  equal 
jostice  be  aaid,  that  members  of  a  jurf 
nay  be  t-nmpored  with — that  members 
of  the  (  iiujch  may  preach  heresy. 
Jurymen  have  been  tampered  with-^ 
nemben  of  our  church  have  preach- 
ed heresy— yet  this  coostitates  no 
troable  objectkm  againat  the  general 
question  at  i?sne.  Human  ingenuity 
may  strive  till  the  day  of  judgment 
to  invent  some  perfect  mode  of  popu« 
lar  representation,  and  be  as  fur  firam 
the  mark  as  at  the  present  moment* 
The  fact  is,  that  it  is  iin|)08Bible  to 
have  a  better  system  than  that 
grounded  on  the  principle  of  everv 
rated  and  rateable  mliabitant  having 
a  Tote  in  the  election  of  members  to 
senre  in  Parliament. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Merewcther,  one  of 
the  (lerpc'st  con'^titutiona!  lawvers 
among  us,  and  who,  from  th.v  lii>t 
moment  of  his  appearance  at  the  bar, 
has  given  the  undivided  energies  of 
his  mind  to  the  elucidation  of  Parlia- 
mentary rights,  has  just  published  a 
pamj)hlet,  entitled,  "  An  Address  to 
the  King,  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
on  the  Representative  Constitution 
of  England."  It  is  a  production  foil 
of  deep  interest  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and.  a-i  etnanating  from  so 
learned  and  enlightened  a  man,  it 
merits  at  all  hands  the  gravest  at- 
tention. We  cannot  do  better  than 
lay  some  passages  firom  this  admira- 
ble letter  before  our  readers : 

**  That  abuseii  extrt,  nobody  can  deny; 

that  they  arc  not  few,  tmt^r  bi^  admitted; 
that  they  an-  iiijurious,  is  >elt'-L'vidcnt. 

"  That  Old  barum  shouid  n.tuni  Mem- 
bera  to  PsrUtiiKiit;  that  large  mid  in- 
creasing plnces  should  be  excluded;  that 
the  right  of  representation  should  K-  dc- 
pt»>itcd  in  the  chests  of  the  owners  of 
Burg;ige-tennre  Boronghs ;  that  the  nmni- 
dpal  jurisdiction  and  authoritiM  btMided 
for  the  puhlir  ;zoo(l  shinjid  hp  reduced  to 
t!ie  possession  of  a  few  mdimdualM  tor  rhf 
purpose  of  PSriiamentary  influence;  and 
diat  ibr  the  aenie  object  non-residentt  and 
honorary  Freemen  <;hould  l)e  iiu  reascd  to 
an  unlimited  extent,  are  crying  and  op- 
pressive evtli. 

**  Many  sf  these  h«(e  eiiguMted  ki 


decisions  of  your  House,  aiid  its  Couimit- 
teeSt  tbanded  ou  error  and  mistake ;  ajid 
Dotbing  is  necessary  to  espott  snd  oofxect 
those  mistaken  ancl  errors,  but  a  pstieat 
inquiry  into  the  subject. 

**  Pot  instance,  if  the  ancient  practice  of 
oar  Constitution  is  exaniined>  it  will  be 
found  that  Old  S;  ri  ni  has  aetiially  ceased 
to      a  Horougli.    The  origin  of  the  re- 
presestalioa  vi  iBoroughs  sprung  out  of 
their  aepandon  fton  the  eovBty  at  lai^: 
the  iiicre  tst^  of  ]»opnlation  in  a  particular 
spot  r^aderuig  the  common  division  of  the 
county  into  hundreds  aiid  titlmigs  inap- 
plicable toa  pboe  to  crovM:  and  hraoa 
the  large  towns   were   Mibdivided  into 
wards,  with  tlleir  elder  nieri,  or  J/drmtrv^ 
presiding  over  tiiem ;  by  virtue  of  wlucii 
separation  fnm  the  county  they  bai  ex- 
clusive juridirtion.  and  in  consequence  of 
the  exercise  of  ih;st  junsdiriinn  within 
their  Umits,  they  were  exempt  irom  tho 
btferference  of  the  ShetUE    They  hod 
themselves  the  retivn  of  all  writs,  and  the 
Sheriil  (or  that  jjurpose  could  not  enter 
thtir  liiuit^;  trum  wiicnce  it  ibliowet^  that 
neither  ooold  he  caD  upon  them  to  concur 
iti  the  eleetiou  of  the  Knights  of  the  Shire,, 
nor  to  contribute  to  the  payment  of  their 
wages  alU'r  they  were  elected.    With  re- 
spect to  duty  iheietee,  it  was  unxMSOoaMa 
they  should  be  exempted  from  scMUng^ 
representatives  to  Parliament .  or  from  pav- 
ing their  wagesi:  mid  uith  respect  to  rigbt, 
it  waa  uweasQnaUe  that  they  shaald  net 
be  represented  at  all;  therefm  ptocepta 
were  directed  to  them  to  r^-turn  Memh<'r'; 
for  themselves,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  pay  amongst  ibeniaaifee  thdr  expenses. 
Whenever  this  state  of  dungs  rcnstd 
whenever  the  population  wa><  imt  sttfl^r-ient 
to  require  !!>uch  a  separation — wlienever 
the  exdnsive  jurisdictiea  was  cidwr  net 
necessary  or  its  exevdao  impracticable.  It 
ceased,  and  the  place  w    nirriin  renb<orbed 
into  tlie  county,  and  b«caiiie  subject  to  ita 
jwisdicdoo.     When  te  bad  not  either 
electors  to  return  Members,  or  panow  fit 
to  be  returned;  or  the  inhabitants  were  too 
poor  to  pay  the  Members,  it  ceased  to  send 
them ;  of  wbJcb  tbaie  aie  abundant  in- 
stances hi  our  Uaiary.    Therefore  Old 
Saniiu  havin<?no  person  residing  within  tt, 
and  consequently  no  population  to  con- 
tfanio  its  sepame  jtu^sdfction,  having  no 
Court  at  all,  nar  {nhabitants  to  elect  or  Im 
clet  ted,  or  to  pa*  th    M  iri!ier8'  wages,  its 
existence  as  a  Hortnigh  gone." 

The  author  tlien  goe-  on  to  sav— - 
that  as  large  towns  increased  in  im- 
portance, they  had  Charters  granted 
to  them,  making  them  Boroughs^  as 
in  the  numerous  places  in  Com* 
wall.  Again,  uhen  important  places 
had  lapsed  into  poverty,  and  af- 
terwards revived,  precepts,  which 
had  been  held  In  abe^^uice,  wm 
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again  iBiaed  without  nay  new  Clnr- 

ter ;  of  this  there  are  many  precedents 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Queen 
Mary,  and  at  the  beginning  of  that 
of  Elizabeth.  The  learned  Serjeant 
shows  the  absurdity  of  the  buigage- 
tenun: 

«<  Tha  Burgage-tenure  right  of  voting 
has  been  fonndtd  entirely  in  mistake  ;  the 
chapter  in  Littleton,  which  has  t>een  relied 
upon  for  its  support,  has  been  totally  inie- 
appiehended  and  perverted  from  ita  pro- 
per application,  uliicli  relates  onlv  to  the 
nature  of  tenure  of  the  entire  Borou^^h 
under  dw  Croim  or  other  Lord,  and  not 
to  tlie  tenure  of  pordculer  inditidiiala  widi> 
in  the  Borough. 

**  The  absurdity  of  this  right  of  Election 
In  any  pirticalar  Borongb  b  aho  appoient 
in  this,  that  all  Bofoii^  were  originally 
held  by  Burgage-tenure,  and  therefore  it 
cannot  be  applicable  to  any  particular  place ; 
but  if  the  right  of  any,  would  be  the  Hf/bit 
ofaD. 

"  The  tnitli  is,  thnt  this  mode  of  elec- 
tion has  bet^u  adopted  in  a  it  w  places,  from 
the  aoddennd  ctTcnnutince  only  of  the 
Court  Leet  and  Court  Bmn  bainf  eenally 

luld  tocrftlier  ;  the  former  grew  gradually 
inUi  desuetude  i  tlie  latter  being  continued 
vidi  mom  penevenuioe,  owing  to  Ae  pro- 
fits and  fees  oocming  to  the  Lord  and  the 
steward;  and  consequently  more  pains 
were  taken  in  reoordiiig  die  names  as 
tenanti,  ratherthan  in  tfaefar chancier  ef 
restanti^  in  respect  of  whidk  owed 
their  snit  jt  tlie  Court  LeeL 

*'  In  lact,  liiey  were  identically  the  same 
daas,  though  dcacribed  by  dURnent  nomee ; 
Ar  inasmuch  at  a  resiant  or  inhabitant 
must  have  a  house  to  live  in,  and  he  who 
hves  in  a  hmise  aud  occupies  it  mudt  be 
die  tenent,  it  fhUowa  that  the  tenent  nnH 
bo  tiie  Inhabitant*  And  if  the  early  cases 
Stipposod  to  have  established  Bijrpa«»e-te- 
iHirc  be  cxauuncd,  it  wiU  be  louud,  tiiat 
they  decide  no  mare  than  that  the  Bur- 
«ge-holden  are  the  voters;  which,  as 
Burgage  means  a  house,  is  in  truth  a  de- 
acripUon  of  householders,  tl^  most  accu- 
rate term  fiur  deflidng  the  pevMMi  really 

entitled  to  vote  by  the  ancient  Constitu- 
tion in  its  puretit  day  ;  namely,  the  inha- 
bitaut  paying  scot  and  lot,  wiucti  nece:i- 
. eerily  ia  the  hoiMehoider. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  supposed 
ripht  of  Buri^rtLTf -tenure  is  founded  in 
error  aud  nuscuucepdon ;  and  thus  by  in- 
I  it  may  be  reitored  to  ita  andent 


purity. 

"  All  tht  (ibuses  arising  from  the  too 
limited  aud  too  extended  uumbex  of  cor- 
poraton  and  of  non-residents,  are  attri- 
biitable  to  one  error,  which  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  Uie  House  and  Committees,  that  the 
right  of  election  is  in  any  respect  a  cor- 
poiaie  light  I  fentiiR  lo  call  tUi  an 


it  can  be  proved  to  be  eb- 

Bolutely  Impossible.  The  greater  propor- 
tion nf  Boroughs  have  returned  Members 
from  the  clo^  of  the  reign  of  Edvavd  L 
down  to  the  present  time.   Though  eede> 

siaiitical  and  eleeniosinary  rtirporations  r.iA 
pitilds  (which  latter  were  bodies  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  Burgesses,)  have  ex- 
isted ftom  time  immemoriel;  yet  there 
were  no  municipal  corporations  in  thb 
country  before  1440,  the  18th  of  Henry 
VI.,  when  the  first  Charter  of  fnoorpora- 
tkm  was  gianted  to  Kingston-u^M>n-HuU. 
None  of  those  which  precede  it  on  the 
UolU  have  any  words  of  incoiporatioo ; 
but  that  Charter  contabo  MOlly  Oe  aune 
words  of  incorporation  whidl  are  used  to 
this  day,  and  which  had  been  before  iliat 
time  adopted  in  grants  to  ecclesiastical 
bodies  as  abbeys,  priories,  oonvents,  fte.; 
to  deeroosinary  bodies,  as  hoapitals ;  and 
to  iriiiM'; ;  hut  h-td  not  been  applied  to 
municipal  bodies  till  tlie  lime  of  Henry  VL 
This  iact  can  be  profed 


n 


Municipal  corporations,  he  says, 
are  neither  mentioned  in  our  Saxon 
laws,  our  oldest  text  authors,  nor  m 

the  commencement  of  the  Year- 
books.   These  are  the  earliest  legal 
authorities.    The  whole  of  our  cor- 
poration law  18  exchuively  confined 
to  anch  corporations  as  are  enume* 
rated  by  the  learned  Serjeant.  These 
bodies  act<»d  on  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  civil  law.     About  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.,  although  many 
towns  had  enjoyed  privileges  and 
grants  without  being  incorporated, 
as  is  established  by  Madox  in  his 
Burgi,   yet  the  ecclesiastics 
disputed  the  right  of  lay  munici- 
pal bodies  to  enjoy,  wittuowtj^euig 
incorporated,  privileges  inteifering 
with  their  own.    These  di^m«sions, 
as    will  be   seen    irom  thu  Year- 
books, continued  for  some  time,  and, 
as  Serjeant  Merewether  conceives, 
prodneed  the  charter  of  Kingston.  In 
confirmation  of  this  view,  the  word 
Corporation  does  not  occur  in  the 
text  of  the  Year-books  as  applied  to 
any  municipal  body,  till  long  after 
the  date  referred  to  by  the  ScQeaat. 

"  Bu^"  says  the  author,  **w  die  Year- 
books were  printed  at  a  eonddeiable  in* 

tcrval  after  the  time  when  the  ca»>es  which 
they  report  were  decided,  the  word  Cor- 
poration is  often  inserted  in  die  maigfai 
with  reference  to  Towns  and  Boroughs, 
^vhcn  it  do?s  not  orrur  in  the  text;  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  the  principles  of 
Corporation  Law  were  not  applied  to  dicm 
till  long  after  the  cans  weie  decided  to 
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which  tbeso  marginal  annotadona  art 
added.*' 

It  may  be  Mmimed  ihak,  at  miiiii- 
cipal corporal i  d  n  s  did  not  exist  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  as  the  right  of 
representation  began  witli  Edward  I., 
one  tact  can  have  no  comiexiun  with 
the  other.  Aa  further  corroboration 
of  this  point,  it  may  be  added,  that 
many  inoorporated  places  do  not 
return  members  to  Parliament,  and 
that  many  unincorporated  places  do; 
that  many  incorporated  places  return 
membors  without  the  corporators 
participating  in  the  franchise;  that 
places  once  incorporated,  and  which 
have  since  forfeited  r)r  lost  their  cor- 
poration, still  contmue  to  return 
members  to  Parliament.  From  all 
which  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the 
retuniiag  of  members  to  Parliament 
is  in  no  vrise  the  exclwiive  privilesre 
of  corporations.  The  learneU.  Ser- 
geant then  cunLmues  ;  — 

"  All  the  evils  resulting  from  the  reduc- 
don  of  die  ninnber  of  eorpotaton,  die  un- 
limited incrrase  thein,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  non-residents,  mp  attributable 
to  this  one  erroneous  assumption,  that  the 
right  of  returning  Members  to  Parliament 
b  in  any  degree  fitunded  on  eoiporate  pri* 
tildes. 

"  Because!  in  the  first  instance,  the  ef- 
lisct  of  io  eoiuddering  It  isi  that  aa  Corpoia- 
dona  ran  only  be  created  by  the  Crown, 

the  right  of  election  is  thus  submitrfd  to 
the  power  of  the  King,  of  whicii  uur  an- 
cestors would  liave  been  in  no  lUght  de- 
gree je.iloiis. 

"  The  v.i-\*  consUleration  is,  that  tlie 
Charters  ul  the  Crown  are  to  be  enforced, 
andtheabosea  of  them  oorreded,  by  die 
interposition  of  the  courts  of  law  ;  and 
therefore,  for  some  cinie,  acuiig  upon  tlie 
same  mistaken  principle,  it  was  llie  prac- 
tice of  your  Houae  to  kudat  that  those  who 
rialnied  corporate  rights  fur  themselve.-i,  or 
disputcil  tlioie  of  others,,  should  previously 
apply  tu  a  cuuri  uf  law  to  enforce  tlie  one 
or  dispossess  the  odier*  be&re  tlie  Houae^ 
or  the  Committees,  would  treat  tliose 
rights  as  established  or  negatived.  But 
thi&  doctrine,  which  never  could  be  sup- 
ported or  suggested  by  any  but  dioae  in- 
terrstc  il  in  its  adoption,  has  of  late  years 
teen  mosit  reasonably  rejected  by  Com- 
mittees; because  it  was  absurd  to  say, 
that  a  man,  who  once  in  seven  years  is 
called  upon  fo  (ii'H.harge  a  public  duty  by 
voting  fur  Members  of  Parliament,  should 
previou<tly  incur  the  ruinous  exjiense  of 
prooeediiigi  in  a  eourt  of  law  to  assert  hb 
own  right,  or  negative  that  of  his  neigh- 
bour. And  therefore,  as  long  as  such  a 
principle  was  acted  upon  by  Cummltieesof 


the  House  of  Commons,  ftm  OfurpetieM 

were  corrected,  and  they  would  have  been 
rarely  n^snilfr!  to  the  present  dayi  had  UOC 
that  error  been  abandoned. 

*'  A  fiurther  conrideration,  and  peihqM 
the  most  inqiortant,  ia  that  die  courts  of 

law  have  a^sntncd,  tint  pvprv  Corporation 
has  a  power  of  perpetuating  its  own  body 
and  of  selecting  such  persona  aa  they  ttUnk 
ilt  for  that  purpose.  This  is  the  great 
nuster-evil  of  this  system  ;  and  by  it  Cor- 
porations are  enabled  on  the  (me  hand  to 
reduee  theup  botfies  to  the  smallest  posdhb 
number,  or,  on  the  other,  to  incnaae  dlcm 
to  the  most  unliniited  extant* 

"  1  have  ventured  to  iny  that  the  Courta 
of  Lew  have  in  thda  reqieet  proceeded 
upon  erroneous  grounds,  and,  with  all  ra- 
spert  for  those  high  tribunals,  I  presume 
to  aihrm  that  nothing  is  more  unfounded 
or  more  gratidUMiily  aaramed  than  diis  ar^ 
bitrary  right  of  eleedoo.  There 
pretence  for  it  in  the  general  principles  of 
our  Law — there  is  no  real  ground  for  it  in 
die  Cherten.  There  la  a  menlfttt  ahaui^ 
£ty  In  the  application  of  it,  and  It  gives  to 
a  few  meniht-rs  of  Corporations  an  uncon- 
trolled power,  which,  if  carried  to  its  fidl 
extent,  would  be  too  powerful  fiwr  the 
Cruwn,  for  your  House,  or  the  People. 

Thi^  principle  was  fir^t  ndoptod  in  the 
courtk  of  law,  in  the  Nottingham  case,  in 
the  yeer  1811,  when  it  wea  dedded  dnt 
auch  a  power  necessarily  existed  in  a  cor- 
poration, on  the  authority  of  a  case  from 
the  Year- boo  its,  which  does  not  in  my 
humble  opfadon  ia  any  degree  support  it 

"  In  the  Nottingham  case  there  wa^i  a 
general  inoorporarion,  under  whii  h  lin 
persons  were  presumed  to  have  a  rigiil  to 
be  admitted  aa  membeia;  and  the  eourt 
decided,  that  as  those  persons  who  were 
m  enritled  to  V»p  admitted,  might  not  lie 
suliicieutiy  nuiiicrous  to  continue  the  Cor- 
poradoa,  It  moat  neoeiMrlly  be  inferred, 
that  the  Crown  intended  lo  give  a  power  of 
perpetuating  it  by  discretionary  ekclioii. 

**  Surely  the  obviuus  cunclu^ion  would 
be,  that  tf  the  King  eraated  a  Coiporadon 
to  be  continued  from  time  to  time,  t)y  the 
successive  introduction  of  persons  ha.inj^ 
certain  qualifications,  tliat  when  they  ccati- 
ed,  the  Corporationsvalso  sfaonld  be  at  an 
rtiil  ;  rlii  tr  is  nt)  reason  whatever  for  in- 
ferring that  the  King  intended  that  the  Cor- 
poration should  continue  beyond  the  suc- 
eeisiva  duration  of  thoae  persons  to  whom 
he  ffranted  it 

The  ancient  aise  upon  the  authority 
of  which  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  de- 
dded, was  to  diia  eflfect: — tl  e  King  having 
granted  a  charter,  by  which  he  direitcd 
that  there  should  be  a  specified  number  of 
aldermen,  further  provided,  that  in  case 
any  of  that  number  ahoald  die,  the  Corpo- 
ration should  elect  another  in  his  stead 
witliin  eight  days.    They  omitted  to  do  so 

within  that  period ;  the  question  dun 
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mM,  whether  they  might  afterwards  elect 
«i  ddmuant  and  it  ma  dedded  they 

Tn?£^t :  hrrnT!^  the  King  had  directed  that 
they  should  have  twelve  aldermen  :  and 
although  they  had  not  elected  within  the 
specified  bracy  that  might  be  conddered  as 
merely  fliTcrtnn-.  anrl  tlicy  might  proceed 
to  the  election  afterwards ;  for  the  King 
clearly  intended  that  they  should  have 
twelve  aldermen,  and  that  intention  wonld 
lie  delVatcd  if  llicy  did  not  so  elect. 

"  What  anal^^  has  this  to  the  case  of 
Nottfngham?  The  King  had  only  incor- 
porated those  who  had  certain  qualifica- 
tttJiis.  and  wlit'ii  ihv^c  cr:\>c<\  wliv  should 
the  Corporation  continue  !  The  intention 
of  the  King  was  effected;  why  should 
another  dass  he  gratuitously  Introdnced  ? 

"  Properly  considered,  then*  is  no  ana- 
logy between  tliese  casen.  The  Notting- 
ham  therefore  being  founded  upon 
the  former,  but  being  in  truth  not  sup- 
|K>rtcd  by  it,  i*;  not  niaiiit  iln:i]tl"  ;  and 
coiuequently  I  venture  tu  repeat  the  aa- 
terdon,  that  Hbh  arMtrary  power  of  eekw- 
tion  by  Corporatiottt»  as  it  it  not  sane- 
tioned  by  the  common  or  «!tatntp  Irtn  ,  nor 
supported  by  authority  or  dmrter,  to- 
tuty  vntenabte." 

The  author  theu  pruveji  the  right 
of  aofi-resideiito  to  be  founded  on  « 
.fallacy.  This,  however,  is  so  obTioaa 

to  common  ?pnsp,  that  little  or  no 
trouble  need  have  bpoii  taken  on  this 
topic.  Is  it  not  a  crying  shamr,  that 
Strangers  should  have  a  right,  and 
that  Ihe  most  solemn  and  valuable 
right  that  Englishmen  can  enjoy ; 
when  the  inliabitaiits  of  the  place  who 
constitute  the  t(j\vn,  witlmut  wh'jni  it 
wouiti  ba  waste  laud,  who  hear  uil  the 
necessary  burdens,  pay  to  the  King, 
pay  totiie  Church,  pay  to  the  poor, 
nave  no  voice  in  the  franchise,  and 
are  comi)one(l  to  allow  !<trant:er.s  who 
pay  not  one  shilling  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  the  place,  to  exercise  their 
dearest  privilege }  Thus  argues  com- 
mon sense  :  how  argues  the  notori- 
ous fact?  In  the  yarly  period  of  our 
history  it  a|)pears  that  ail  Burgesses 
ought  tu  have  been  resident.  Thus 
it  continued  for  some  time;  but  as 
memben  of  Parliament  received  wa- 
g:c3  from  their  r(»astituents,  which 
Were  increa^crl  accordins;  to  the 
journies  they  had  to  make  to  the 
place  where  the  Parliament  assem- 
bled, it  became  a  practice  with  the 
Burgesses  to  find  some  persons  near 
the  place  of  assembly,  in  order  to 
lighten  Uicir  own  j)ayments ;  and  to 
comply  with  the  exigency  of  the 
-writ,  they  admitted  such  pciwm  a 


Burgess  of  the  place  he  was  to  re- 
present.   In  1660,  alter  many  per- 
sons, in  compliance  with  the  statute 
of  the  13th  of  Charles  II.,  had  been 
disphiccd  from  their  re-ipcctivo  ror. 
j)uratious,  the  principal  oncers  ol 
btate    were    admitted    into  them 
througlwiit  Ihft  greater  portion  of  the 
kingdom.    Afterwards,  people  ar- 
gued that  a  person  once  admitted  to 
freedom,  was  always  free :  that  whe- 
ther resident  or  non-resident  his 
right  never  lapsed — he  was  atitt  mi 
efficient  member  of  the  corporation. 
On  this  notion,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  ccntun.-,  non- 
residents were  in  some  cases  allowed 
to  vote;  and  this  evil  of  non-resi- 
dence has  gone  on  increasmg  in  so 
wonderful  a  ratio,  that  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  through  the  tricks  and 
r>i;H»«euv  re'^  ofhonmorhtnonirerri,  many 
piace.s  have  no  more  than  ^tcrliapB 
a  dozen  resident  fk«emen,  whilst  the 
number  of  out- voters  amounts  to  as 
many  hundreds.    This  is  evident  in 
the  case  of  Ilythe,  for  the  reader  w  ill 
perceive  that  tlua  abu^e  in  the  great 
subject  of  complaint  in  their  petition 
to  Parliament.  The  flowing  eztmrt 
from  the  learned  Serigeast  is  more 
lucid  than  any  words  we  COOld  em- 
ploy on  this  subject. 

"  Ro  assured,  tb^rt  onr  eld  institutions 
will  be  your  best  guide;  resort  to  them, 
and  they  will  sweep  away,  as  it  were  with 
giant  force,  the  intricate,  Atoofdant,  afM>- 
inaloii^  system  which  has  sprnnp;  up  from 
successive  murpations  and  gradnal  aber- 
rations from  the  .simple  system  of  <mr  fete- 
frthm.  And  iii  the  pragrm  of  your  in- 
vestigation of  tlie  T  ••.  ^  yon  v ill  fiiifl 
evolved,  instead  of  the  present  complicated 
system,  whic^  h  intelligible  to  none — io^ 
fhieabla  to  none  but  thote  who  with  ts 
continue  the  whole  in  mystery  for  the  pur- 
pose of  their  own  private  advaata^je— « 
(rystem  so  plain,  so  simple,  so  uiiiifill, 
that  it  would  be  beneficial  and  intriHgihie 
to  nil,  and  \voiild  admit,  ;itlea>t  for  a  great 

length  of  time  to  come,  of  no  intricaqr  or 
perversion. 

"  The  first  writs  which  were  bsued  in 
the  close  of  the  rt!?u  of  Fdtmrd  1.  di- 
rected that  citizens  should  be  returned  for 
rvtry  city,  and  bmgeiiei  fv  «ccry  bo- 
rough, ^vhich  of  Hadf  would  raise  the  ia- 
fi^ri  Tue  that  they  were  all  of  the  same 
class  and  deaeription.  Besides,  an  in- 
spection of  their  duvten  win  eoiabtlah  that 
la  Act  they  were  ao.  For  ahhoi^rh  they 
may  vary  in  some  slight  degree  in  their 
language,  in  their  import  and  substance 
tlKy  ate  an  the  imNb  Afafai,  none  ef  the 
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■tKtVjf  chaitejTi  define  who  were  the  eiti- 
w&DM  or  burgctMsj  beeuite  they  wm 

Mfliciently  denoted  by  the  common  law. 

"  It  win  he  the  province  of  this  attempt 
to  shoxv  who  they  were  by  llie  ouhiiiiou 
iftw,  and  filio  diey  are  proved  lobe  liy  die 
practice  Aown  to  the  present  day ;  al- 
thoitg:!)  thiit  prill  tirp  is  mnch  misunder- 
stood, and  the  tacts  have  been  perverted  in 
«  nMumer  ahnoit  Incredible;  perticulvly 
'when  it  is  considered  tliat  this  has  been 
done  iioder  the  tutboii^  of  legai  ded- 
aiouii. 

"  AJlonr  early  law  text  vnrlterB  commence 

with  the  division  of  society  into  two 
classes,  the  Freemen  and  Villaina.  Our 
early  statutes  record  the  same  division. 
And  in  die  ycar-bookt,  die  Mune  dladiie- 
Cien  ii  preserved.  Numerous  are  the 
writ^,  the  proceedings,  case*?,  and  deter- 
imitation>>,  wiiich  are  founded  upon  the 
relative  rightji  of  Freemen,  the  Loidsi  and 
their  Vilbins.  The  result  of  thia  ftale  of 
ftOf-iffy  was,  thnt  the  Lords  were  re-^pon- 
iiible  tor  Uieir  Viiiain»,  and  absorbed  iu 
dienieelvet  all  their  public  rights  and 
duties. 

"  The  Frfc^w*^  were  thoi«e  only  who  enjoy- 
ed any  public  rights,  and  were  consequently 
called  on  to  peiimn  alljNiMic  dnties ;  thcae 
Preemoti  were  hound  by  oath  to  the  King 
to  abide  by  the  laws ;  thnt  oatli  wliidi  com- 
Bieneed  in  our  iiaxon  institutions,  and  has 
•been  eondnned  to  the  pMaeat  nMMuentt 
and  is  emphiuicaUyaiid  peopcily  ceiled  die 
Oath  of  A4legiance. 

"  Every  yr«e  inhabitant  in  the  country 
ao  ewom  woa»  in  the  language  of  die  fanr, 
'  iaw'wortky ;'  and  hence  it  is.  that  in 
early  periods  we  fltid  all  tho  public  dtirir': 
discharged,  the  public  utiices  tilled,  the  Uw 
adniiniatered,  and  questions  between  man 
and  man  deddcd,  by  the  '  Uberi  €t  kgah-s 
homines.^  The  next  point  to  be  eon>«iripred, 
k»  how  these  Freemen  were  ascertained : — 
'Some  were  nree  oy  Dmn,  sa  ooni  ot  me 
parfiifs  aeme  were  made  ftee  by  nnr> 
rin^,  a«5  marn'inj^  a  free  woman,  by  con- 
sent of  the  Lord,  expreits  or  implied — 
odien  were  made  fl«t  by  living  away  Awn 
the  Lord  Sot  a  year  and  a  day  without  his 
elnini  or  contron!.  These  arc  the  rights 
of  birth,  marriage,  and  servitude,  acted 
nponto  diis  very  day,  but  most  mistakenly 
and  absurdly  Uffflitd  to  corporadoiu,  widi 
which  th'  v  have  no  aflflnity  whatever ;  and 
not  atti  ibuted,  as  they  ought  to  be,  to  the 
earli^  principles  of  our  common  law. 

**  The  right  of  servitude  is  stated  above 
to  hn  rotirtct  tiHl  with  absence  from  the 
Lord  fur  a  year  and  a  day.  This  may  re- 
quire a  few  words  in  explanation.  That  a 
Villatn  who  lived  away  firom  hk  Lord  fiara 
year  and  a  day  without  claim,  was  thereby 
free,  is  laid  down  by  all  our  early  writers. 
A  Villain  could  not  enter  into  a  contract 
with  his  Lard;     thewini,  *  panon  en- 


cvidtat  that  he  was  not  his  Milam.  Con- 
sequently, if  he  oerved  any  one  wider  a 

contract  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  day, 
iruusmuch  as  the  individual  witli  whom  he 
served  was  proved  not  to  be  his  Lord,  it 
waa  ciesor  thai  lie  conld  not  be  die  Villain 
of  any  one ;  for  if  he  had  a  Lord,  he  bad 
lived  more  tlian  a  ye  sr  and  a  day  ftvv;iy 
from  him.  Ilctae  an  apprentice  whu  hud 
served  seven  years,  was  clearly  proved  to 
be  free,  and  was  entitled  to  be  so  consi- 
dered. And  m-eti  n  «?pn'niit.  thoiiurh  not  an 
apprentice,  if  he  had  served  tor  a  year  and 
a  day,  would  be  free  ?  of  whkh  teslaaeee 
may  be  found. 

Thus  it  may  he  dearly  estabiishcd,  that 
the  right  by  apprcnticcslup,  so  constantly 
suppoeed  to  hare  reference  to  oocppiata 
ri<{hts,  has  nothing  to  do  with  tben»  but  Is 
like  the  re^t  fijijiuled  u\)on  the  common 
law  ;  of  which  a  further  confirmation  might 
be  obtained  if  necessary  from  die  feet,  that 
there  are  instances  of  there  being  frecmeil 
sworn  at  a  rotirtlect  in  a  horoui^h,  in  which 
there  is  no  pretence  for  saying  that  a  cor- 
pocndon  ever  eidsted* 

And  as  the  service  of  seven  yean  ii 
ti«;ual!y  required,  it  is  acuriou«  coincidence, 
that  although  no  time  is  fixed  by  the  £ng- 
Ibh  law,  during  which  a  Lord  might  reiAdm 
his  Villain  under  the  writ  ife  mUho  nple- 
ghtnilt),  by  the  Icifcs  hiirs^nrum  it  appears, 
that  after  seven  years  the  Villain  was  ahso- 
latdy  irrockimabte. 

"  Sudi  being  the  dghtiof  freemen,  die 
next  question  is,  when  were  those  rights  to 
be  enjoyed  I 

**  A  free  inhabitant  of  a  county  Cook  hia 
oath  ufalledance  at  the  sheriff's  toum — 
(lid  his  suit  and  service  there — and,  until 
the  statute  of  8th  Henry  VI.,  voted  for 
knights  of  the  shire.  Tlie  number  of  sndh 
persons  dwelling  in  the  counties  becoming 
unmnna?nn!)ly  great,  tt  was  enacted,  that 
the  knights  should  be  elected  by  people, 
dwelling  in  the  county,  having  free  land  and 
tenement  of  the  value  of  forty  shillings 
year,  and  cxchuling  all  who  could  not  ex- 
pend that  sum  annually ;  not  altering  the 
class  of  persons  who  were  to  vote  for  coun- 
ties, (via.  the  inhabitants  and  dwellers 
there,)  but  only  restraining  the  right  of 
election  to  that  portion  of  them  who  had 
free  land  to  the  aiuiuul  value  of  forty  shil- 
lings. 

Within  the  circuit  of  &\v  counties  there 
were  many  places  which  had  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction—couri«.  leet,  view  of  frankpledge, 
die  return  of  writs,  and  the  exemption  from 
suits  of  shire?.  At  the  courts  leet  tlie  in- 
hahitant^.  within  those  districts,  took  the 
same  with  of  allegiance,  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  county  did  at  die  toum  of  the 
sheriff.  As  the  privileged  places  had  the 
return  of  writs,  thr  •^heritl" could  not  inter- 
pose there,  nor  did  tiic  iidiabitants  within 
dm  inCa  Ibr  the  kn|^  of  the  shire,  or 
eoMribiite  to  didr  e>p«Mt|  Bg!f,^gRy-GoogIe 
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ftve,  M'lMi  been  aUMd  bdbw,  fbt  AtM 

directed  hU  precepts  to  the  Kfaig*s  offlk%r  at 
those  places,  whether  rpere,  provost,  mnyor, 
bailifT,  or  constable,  to  return  Uie  ciuzens 
er  buHKeMce ;  end  the  Mine  ofleen  bad 
afterwards  to  assess  upon  the  inbiAitulll 
the  wages  due  to  the  members." 

The  author  insists  that  no  muni- 
cipal corporation  existed  before  tho 
reign  of  lleury  V'l.  i  aud  a  nglit 
of  dection*  once  vested  in  «oy  class 
of  persons,  cannot  be  abrogated,  the 
right  exercised  in  borouglis  anterior 
to  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  cannot  be 
affected  by  subsetiuent  charters  as 
itsiirpfttioiis.  Corporatioiu,  there- 
fore, have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
right  of  election.  Since  the  time  of 
Henry  VT.,  a  corporate  construction 
has  boon  njiplied  to  the  word  htirtffss; 
and  the  word  has  been  robbed  of  iUi 
primitiTe  meaning.  Burgess  only 
signified  a  free  inhabitant  of  a  ho* 
rougli.  Tlie  foilowinc;  Is  the  learned 
gentieinrin'?  j)lau  of  reform 

"  In  couiiti^  the  right  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  resident  freeholders,  by  which 
the  expense  of  takin :  u  n-nsicifuts  to  the 
poll  will  hv  r -It  r,"i'.  1  he  poll  will  be  short- 
ened— the  representation  will  assume  more 
of  a  loeai  diaracter-^and  men  of  integrity, 
respeetablUty,  and  talent,  though  of  small 
fortunes,  may  be  enabled,  without  inevita- 
ble ruin,  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates. 

The  nondierof  voiert  for  Conntfat  will 
ako  be  lessened  by  excluding  poisons  resi- 
dent in  Boroughs.  This  is  but  reasonable, 
and  was  tlie  ancient  practice  of  our  Con> 
Btitntion,  whidi  ooght  now  to  be  enforced 
to  obviate  the  present  disproportionate  in- 
fluence the  Boroughs  have  in  County  Elec- 
tions. 

*'  In  Boroughs,  every  inhabitant  botise- 

holder  had  unifonnly  throughout  the  king- 
dom the  right  of  voting,  and  fin-  public 
rates  would,  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  thdr  being  honseholden,  denote  to  tte 
electors,  as  well  as  the  candidates,  the 
peisons  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election. 

*'  And  as  all  inhabit<iuts  would  be  in- 
dnded  in  the  right,  so  as  a  consequence  all 
non-ieddenti  would  be  excluded ;  by  which 
tlie  enormous  expenne  attending  their 
transport  would  be  avoided,  and  their  ua* 
due  eontrol  of  the  elections  be  prevented 
Thus  would  one  uniform  system  prcvait 
throuj;hc;it  the  country,  intelligible  both 
to  the  electors  and  candidates,  who  might 
dien  carry  on  the  election  without  the  aid 
of  those  innumerable  and  expensive  agents 
vriio  are  now  rendert  tl  indiippuHahly  neces- 
sary by  the  present  conipiicaled  and  mys- 
tenotts  lights  of  election." 

And  this  is  followed  up  by  the  fol- 
lowing remarks 


«*  Bat,  it  wfll  bo  Mlcad,  what  tfMB  stands 

in  the  way  of  this  plain  and  useful  re- 
form ? — Only  two  provisions  of  the  Legis- 
kuirc,  whidi,  upon  dispassionate  ooosi- 
dcmtioa,  cannot,  in  nsy  epinioa,  bo  si^ 

ported  by  rea-wm  or  principle.  By  the  dear 
uneqiiivorn!  ]>rovisions  of  the  «tritute  of  the 
Isi  oi  iienry  V  .,  tlie  chooser:*  ol  Knights  uf 
the  Shire  wef«  comnanded  to  reside  in  tiM 
county,  and  those  of  Cities  and  E^orougfas 
to  be  free  aud  resiant  wi<hin  tbpi»>,  Hf>d 
that  continued  to  be  lite  law  uii  ilie  l:lih 
Geo.  IIL  1774  ,*  when,  liy  a  mast  extnor- 
dinary  and  unprecedented  recital  of  the 
Legislature,  the  ibmier  Act  of  Parliament 
was  declared  "  by  long  usage  to  be  unne- 
cessary, and  to  have  beoonie  obsoteCe."  A 
declaration  certainly  not  to  he  support e<l  by 
any  principle  of  l,j»w,  and  it  cannot  be  un- 
wise to  remove  from  the  Statute  Book  so 
extraordinary  an  assertion  and  to  repeal 
the  statute  fnnuifd  npnn  ir. 

*'  The  otlier  provision  of  tl^  Legislature 
which  requires  repeal,  is  that  clause  which 
has  made  the  last  detenmnation  final. 

**  This  was,  first,  merely  u  Resolution 
of  die  House,  aAer  which  the  substance  of 
that  Resolution  was  strangi  ly  introduced 
into  the  Bribery  Act;  and,  subsequently,  it 

was  incbjrlc  1,  with  vf>nir  jiTodifications,  in 
the  GrenviUe  Act,  and  tlie  later  statutes 
wlileh  have  amended  it 

**  Bitty  anrely,  dds  danse  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  reason  or  prijuiple.  Was  there 
any  investigation  precetU^g  it,  to  ostsblish 
the  ground  upon  wUch  alone  it  eonld  lie 
justifiable — namely,  that  the  rights  wliich 
had  been  cstahliahed  were  correctly  deter- 
mined ^  Certainly  not :  but  the  Hesolu- 
don  was  made  and  adopted  in  the  daik.  In 
total  ignorance  of  what  had  passed  befote, 
and  wifhnnf  investigation  of  what  were  the 
real  rights.  What  is  the  consequence 
If  there  wate  erroneous  delmiBlnalionai 
those  mors  were  peipetnaled  t  €hat  there 
were  such  decisions  no  persons  ran  doubt ; 
for  notwithstanding  all  the  rights  of  Eiec- 
tioo  were  orlginaUy  the  seme,  they  an 
now  almost  as  numerous  as  the  plaoaSt  and 
own,'  possible  variety,  contrail  iff  ion,  and 
oiiuuiaiy,  exist  in  the  different  det4:ruuna- 
dofis. 

*-  For  iristance.  In  Boroni^  which  were 
dearly  held  by  Burpa^»e- tenure,  Corpomt*? 
rights  of  £lection  now  prevail ;  in  some 
Corporationa,  soo(-end-lotpayen  vote;  In 
others,  the  sdect  bodies;  in  others,  under 
precepts  directing  that  thp  return  should 
be  by  Burgesses,  Freeiucu  vote.  In  other 
Corpoiadons  Freehoiden  miite  with  the 
Freemen.  In  some,  residents  only  vote; 
and  in  others,  non-residents ;  and  on  two 
Charters  identically  the  same,  granted  by 
the  same  Queen,  hi  the  same  re%n,  and  on 
the  same  day,  two  dilBnent  righta  ef  Rlee* 

tiun  are  established. 

"  it  is  monstrous  to  per^ietuate  a  system 
sD  oontiadicleiy  snd  aneiwilens  by  sack  a 
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•weeping  ettftcttnent  {  and  reason  and  ne- 
cessity win  soonrr  or  later  require  the 
rqpeal  of  it.  Out;  obviom  objection  lo  H  it 
Unt  the  hat  detemaiiMlion  fa  often  made 
conclusive  upon  those  who  were  not  ptrtief 
to  it,  as  when  the  right  !«<  estnWished  by  the 
aoi]tueaceiioe  of  the  candidates,  and  it  is  af- 
ictwdf  vMd  to  bind  die  vonn/' 


Upon  this  vital  subj^t,  another 
vaiyable  pamphlet  haa  beenaent  toiia. 

Itatitlc  is, "  A  Li  tter  to  Henry  Brough- 
am, Esq.  M.P.  for  the  county  of  York. 
on  the  present  State  of  the  English 
R ej ) rose nt alio u,"  and  waj»  published 
during  the  short  interval  of  sanguioe 
liope,  between  the  election  of  the  po- 
pular member,  and  his  elevation  to 
the  first  Ic^al  dignity  in  tb<'  Irinfi. 
We  call  this  an  interval  of  hope  ;  In,*- 
cause,  with  all  consideration  for  the 
condnet  of  Lord  Brongham  ainoe  hb 
acceptance  of  office,  we  cannot  be  in- 
sensible to  the  fact,  that  the  indcpcn- 
d(  lit  and  spirited  advocates  of  reform, 
who  inipciticiitiy  awaited  hh  promised 
appearance  as  their  champion,  Inveat- 
ed  with  the  power  and  authority  of 
R^esentative  of  the  most  important 
county  in  England,  do  now  behold 
the  elevation — which,  at  a  somewhat 
later  period,  tiiey  would  have  esteem- 
ed tiie  fiur  reward  of  long  labour,  and 
ondeviating  consistency — as  a  mla- 
chicvous  intermj)tion  in  n  bright  ca- 
reer of  usefulness  and  glory.  What 
now  is  but  vague  anticipation,  might 
have  formed  &  anb^ect  of  happy  re- 
trospect; for  we  do  not  think  any 
tiling  could  have  withstood  the  over- 
whelming attack  which  the  member 
for  Yorkshire  threatened,  and  all  Eng- 
land so  loudly  urged.  But  let  us 
hope  that  Lord  Brougham  will  yet  be 
true  to  himaelf,  and  to  that  character 
which  now  stands  1m  foro  his  country- 
men too  marked  aud.  decided  for  the 
slightest  change, or  shadow  oi  change, 
to  pass  over  it  withont  notice,  and 
wimering  reprehension.  By  his  ad- 
vocacy of  reform.  Lord  Brougham 
must  make  or  un-make  himaelf  for 

ever. 

We  agree  with  the  autlior  of  the 
pamphlet  before  na,  that  thoaa  who 
make  the  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise  to  larrre  tfnvn"  tbe  mnin  ob- 
ject of  tiu  ir  reform,  are  wrong,  in 
attending  to  the  supply  of  ommione, 
before  &ej  remove  and  eradicate* 
gross  and  corrupt  defects.  The  giving 
the  franchise  to  those  towns  from 
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which  assuredly  it  ahould  not,  and 

cannot  be  any  longer  withholden,  is  a 
ine;i-iue  which,  hov%'Cver  imperative, 
must  ha  regarded  as  inferior  in  ur- 
gency to  the  abolition  of  the  venal 
and  aboninalile  system  praetiaed  in 
bORTOi^  dcetions.  So  long  as  thla 
is  Tin  removed,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  re- 
ft)rm  having  been  effected.  Important 
omuunaud  in  the  representative  system 
may  be  supplied:  but  reform,  and 
the  deatroction  of  the  borough  sys- 
tem, arc  one  and  the  same.  To  this 
then  the  Government  mw^t  address 
themselves.  They  must  look  the  mat- 
ter boldly  in  the  fhce.  Opposition 
they  will  meet  with,  we  know  i  but 
we  idso  know,  that  they  can  meet 
with  no  opposition  able  to  defeat  their 
honest  exertions,  backed  by  a  nation 
which  leaves  the  borough- owner  to 
chooae  between  reform  and  an  alter- 
native to  which  we  will  not  more 
specifically  allude.  However,  it  is 
needless  to  dwell  upon  any  induce- 
ments to  the  adoption  ol  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  miniatera,  which  Uiey 
nraat  adopt,  or  go  out.  lliia  ia  a 
consideration  which  will  always  have 
its  weight  with  any  ministry,  good  or 
bad  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  pre- 
sent cabiucL  are  fully  aware  of  its  im- 
portance. 

We  perfectly  concur  in  the  dennn* 
ciation  of  what  are  railed  open  bo- 
roughs, by  the  author  of  the  pam- 
phlet before  ,us.  The  prevalence  of 
venal  and  cormpt  agency  is  qaite 
as  strong,  and  it  may  be  more  de« 
moralizing,  in  the  return  of  the  out- 
bidding  candidate,  as  in  the  simpler 
process  of  paying  down  the  round 
sum  and  taking  the  seat.  Of  the 
true  nature  of  uie  clmrters  given  to 
cities  and  boroughs,  die  author 
gives  the  following  clear  andcondena- 
ed  statement : — 

*«  7*Ar  original  intent  of  the  charters 
given  tu  the  cities  and  bproughs  of  Eng- 
land cannot  be  mistaken.  Unquetdon- 
ably,  it  was  meant  that  the  iuhabitantt  of 
the  place  so  chartered  should  ele  ct  for 
tliemsclves  reproentadves  in  parliament. 
It  waa  net,  however,  faitended  that  Mi 
should  bo  (lone  by  an  imivcr«;al-suffVnrc 
sclirino.  XothrnfT  can  l>e  plainer  than 
that  the  mere  day -labourer,  uneducated, 
and  ignorauc  of  aB  poHdeal  doctrinoa,  and 
also  necessarily  e\po>c<l  t/)  the  influence  of 
his  employer,  vim  intentionally  left  out  in^ 
conferring  this  important  franchise.  Nov 
diing  can  be  more  ckar  than  that  thb 
class  was  paned  over,  in  bettowing  the 
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j;lght  ot'  election.  The  fnadiise  is  always 
Ibnnd  to  be  vested;  ^BMihctly,  in  aome  de* 
ftMd  tad  eetect  class  of  the  inhifiitiMts,-^ 

in  the  frrrmen,  or  the  free  httrgnses,  or  tfif 
frte  baronst  of  tiie  pl»c«  m>  chartered^— 
ehMily  ihowliig,  HMt  it  was  inMndWitti 
ptaoe  the  elective  power  in  the  hand»  of 

tfif  middling  rhsses  of  enck  tmtm.  This 
have  been  niorc.  efiectiiaUy  done  by 
tnftuicliiring  bSI  who  wera  Maewed  tipon 

a  certain  value  to  the  poor-rate  ;  but  thc's>c 
cimrters  vrcve  pivcn  hcfurc  the  pour-rate 
book  wa^  bruuglit  intu  use  ;  anil  ilicrefore 
the  only  nteans  that  then  existed  were 
adopted,  of  confining  fhr  fr  mchi^e  within 
the  desired  limits.  Occasional  rendenttr 
in  these  boroughs  were  not  meant  to  be 
induded,  tlierefore  it  wee  ttipulated,  that 

the  elector  should  have  nrqnirr  !  hi^  free- 

doin,  which  generally  rendered  a  certain 
aarvHude  necessary,  and  eoeiired  ld».bdiig 

m  bmd  f<Ii  inlmbitant  and  denizen  of  th« 
town.  The  labourers  of  the  place  were 
not  contemplated, — and  therefore  for  a  se- 
cond reoaon  the  ftanehise  was  made  to  ae- 
company  the  freedom ;  the  principal  object 
of  obtninincr  which,  at  th«t  ]>eriod,  was  to- 
enabiti  tlie  possessor  to  become  a  master-> 
twdeiv  aaid'to  do  huAaaoi  on  hia  own 
eount. 

"  Reyont!  qno«Hnn,  therefore,  the  ori- 
ginal design  ol  liwa  part  ut  the  repre&euui- 
tive  aystem  aaoat  have  been,  to  give  the 
right  of  choosing  members  to  all  such  of 
tlie  inhabitants  of  the  town  so  privileged 
as  could  be  supposed  to  possess  some  por- 
tion of  tiut  intelligence  and  independence 
w  lurli  were  requisHe  to  the  ri^ht  eserdae 

of  that  franchise." 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is  next 
directed  to  the  fact,  that  since  the 
period  of  the  g^ranting  of  the  charter 
a,  large  class  of  educated  and  inde- 
pendent inhabitants  of  the  middle 
classes  has  sprung  up,  who  can- 
not claim  their  freedom  either  by 
apprenticeship  or  paternity.  Pro> 
lewional  iaen«  too,  and  gentry  of 
Binall  fortunes,  are  entitled  to  demand 
a  new  ennrtment  TNhich  would  give 
them  the  elective  frajichlso  in  richt 
of  their  assessmeut  tu  tiic  parochial 
bvdens. 

After  some  remarks  on  the  change 
In  the  usages  of  trade,  which  leaves 
the  seven  years*  scrvitinlc,  conferring 
tiie  right  of  i'reeduui  rather  on  those 
pcfSMAB  only  who  will  probaUy  bft 
joorneymen  all  their  lives  than  on 
those  v^  hf)  are  destined  to  be  traders, 
this  author  also,  like  Mr.  Serjeant 
Merewetliti ,  proceeds  to  animadvert 
on  the  picposteroTM  practice  of  ad- 
mitting large  numbers  of  non-resident 
freemtn  to  the  elective  franchise;  not 


only  on  the  claim  of  servitude,  bat 
also  on  that  of  parentage.  Ot  Lht«- 
he  gives  Ml  iaa4MM»»  ttm  rcMfkaU*' 
aot  to  ha  hen  4|Bata^ 

"  Uattevs  of  thU  Mod  an  hm  Ufa*- 

trated  by  example.  A.  dentation  of  keen, 
ck  ctluneererscameup,  on  die  last  ocrasion, 
irom  Barnstaple,  to  seardi  for  two  can- 
didatea  who  were  w&ttng  to  spend  some 
money,  and  also  for  voters,  either  in  ex- 
isttiice,  or  who  might  be  manutlBictured. 
Ilaviug  found  Uieir  candidates,  they  aUo 
met  with  a  young  man  whose  employer  I 
well  kijcw,  V. hoTTi,  uith  many  other-;,  rh  ^v 
propo&cd  to  make  into  a  voter,  lie  hod 
only  completed  his  twenty-first  year  three 
days,  when  he  was  oatriad  doim  tt  thit 
borough  ;  hi?  freedom  granted  to  him,  the 
Qost  being  paid  by  the  caiulidates;  his 
whole expaosca  defrayed;  andhewaeaaat 
back  to  town  with  from  10/.  (9  UL  dear 
profit.  He  had  never  brtbre  seen  Barn- 
staple, nor  had  he  any  intert^t  in  the  pUce,, 
or  any  knowledge  of  die  candidate*  or 
tiieir  principles.  What,  then,  waa  US 
daim  to  become  an  ck-rfor  fit'  tint  horotifrh  ? 
Merely  thi%  that  hji>  tatiier  had  pu&scjised 
the  freedam,  md  that  Ma  dtaoent  dmciae 
entitled  him  to  be  admitted  to  it.  And 
(his  ivjis  no  solitary  cnse.  Sctires  of  sinii- 
lar  votes  were  tuaiiulac tared  in  livai  very 
piac»»  on  that  aaaoe  oacaaian ;  and  aaaay 
thuu^aiu!s  111  tiie  van'oui  open-homigha  ^ 
milai  ly  circumstaaced." 

He  then  goes  on  ta  aty : 

**  The  naturnl  rmifrr^nrvo  of  the  elec- 
tive power  bein^  throwu  into  tlu-  hands  of 
Hda  diaa  of  Yncn,  la  now  beginning  to  he 
dearly  seen.  Statutes  against  bribery  m$f' 
bo  nmhiplicd  ad  infinitnm^  but  as  long  as 
nine-tenths  of  the  voten  ooqmH  of  lo* 
bourers  and  Buechaniei,  who  cokne  to  the 
poll  without  a  sovereign  that  they  can  call 
their  own — and  as  long  as  candidates  niid 
their  agents  are  found  to  slip  into  their 
bands  baiik>notea  Ibr  lOi.  or  — aolong» 
In  defiance  of  five  hundred  anti-bribery 
statutes,  will  the  most  extensive  venality 
flourish.  I  patMed  through  several  borough^ 
at  the  peilod^the  laat  ctoedon^  and  hMDRl 
everj  where  the  same  open  confiassion  of 
tile  proceedii^s  then  going  on.  At  Not* 
tingliam,  one  gcutleuuin  coniessed  to  hair> 
ing  paid  away,  in  the  election  of  lS2d^ 
above  .1,000/.  in  I  rihery  in  a  -incrle  day. 
At  Leicester,  the  voters,  in  anticipation  <^ 
a  contest,  expressed  their  hope  that  the 
price  of  votes  mt<;ht  rise  to  lOL,  aa  they 
snid  it  comi'ionh  flirl.  if  the  struggle  wtw 
severe.  At  Hull,  one  of  the  aittl^mem* 
beta  dand  not  appear  balhta  Mi  lunniw 
Mts — not  tor  any^deftieation  of  doty  in 
Parliament,  but  because  hr  hni\  not  pfiid 
'  the  poiiing  nsK^ney'  lor  the  \b!>i  elecuoa. 
At  Shvewatary,  aadatllaidilOBi^aadal 
Bvaahanvandat  Briatol,  thejaaiahfadair 
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iRTi'ninrrc  shoncd  cTearty  that  the  prtee  of 
v»tei>  in  every  cuse  the  prevailing  idea 
iB  eve  ry  •  ledor't  ndni." 

The  aulbof'd  plan  of  reform  in 

these  oj^  borougha  is  the  foUow- 
log: — 

«  Bntltt  It  be  dedM  ttiat  tiie  Awi- 
chUe  shall  in  Atture  be  given  to  the  whole 
of  the  r#'spcctable  househohh  rs  of  each 
town,  uud  to  them  oiUy.  Laying  down 
Uib  bads  fin-  all  fotoic  adminioas  to  the 
freedum  of  such  places,  tlic  exi^^t  j  r.r-~ 
ration  of  out-dwcllinr?  voters  will,  in  a 
lew  ycarii,  dwindle  au»y  in  tiie  ordinary 
coone  of  nature. 

We  wantttberefiire, 

^  A  Bill,  tmne&ag  that  in  (eitber 

describing  the  class  of  boroughs,  or  ehtc 
naming  thran,  severally,)  every  per^n 
who  shall  have  actually  resided  in,  and 
beea  asMMed  to,  the  poor>met  of  that 
borough,  for  the  space  of  three  years, 
upon  tenetnonts  or  lands,  of  the  mtcable 
value  of  16/.  per  annum,  lihould  be  en- 
titled t$  cbrfiii  bii  fteedoM  fat  i^ght  of 
such  residence  and  ratings 

**  But,  fnrtl  rr,  that  the  ccrtrficiirt'  of  <\T-h 
freedom  siiould  expressly  state,  Ibat  the 
pany  theteln  tunned  dionld  not  be  on- 
titled  to  vote  at  any  election  of  mem- 
bers of  parliament  for  that  lu)ro»jL;h,  ex- 
cept he  was  then,  at  the  time  of  such 
election,  actually  resident  in  ludi  bo- 
rough, and  lated  to  the  poor-iat»  with- 
in the  same ;  and  had  been  so  resident 
and  rated  for  at  least  twelve  months  be- 
ftive  flwfli  elecdon* 

**  And,  further,  that  In  all  the  certificates 
of  freedom  given  in  such  boroughs,  after 
a  certain  day  named,  on  the  rip-ht  of 
servitude  or  parentage,  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  person  therein  named, 
and  so  taking  up  his  iVctdam,  should 
not  be  entitled  to  vote  ut  any  eleciion 
tor  members  of  parliament  for  the  said 
borough,  except  he  \fixs  then,  at  the 
time  of  such  election,  arfu;illy  re>idt'iit 
in  such  borough,  and  rated  to  the  poor- 
ntee  ^tliin  the  same,  upon  lands  or 
tenements  of  the  rateable  value  of  l(NL 
per  annum,  and  had  hi-ett  r-'-idcnt 
and  rated  for  at  least  twelve  mouUis  be- 
tee  lueb  election. 

By  aeimpie  meaeure  of  this  kind,  in- 
Jurtag  no  Mngle  individnal,  depriving  no 

person  of  his  franchise,  but  rririiladng  aU 
adnussioos  to  tliat  francluwe  upon  a  plan 
wndoved  neeessary  by  the  aHwed  dreum- 
llinces  of  the  timeaiivby  tliis  simple  mea> 

sure  would  bribery  and  venalitv  hi-  liunish- 
ed  from  at  least  one  hundred  boroughs;— 
opportunity  would  be  given  to  men  of 
ttdent,  but  of  modeiate  fortune,  to  render 
Rpn'ire  to  their  country  without  riskiny;  an 
expense  which  would  beggar  their  fs^fad^ 


lies; — two  hundred  mcmhcr«,  freely  and 
fairly  chosen  npon  tiie  grouncU  of  public 
principle  smd  esteemed  character,  would  be 

constantly  sent  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons;— while  the  people  ofatl  these  towns, 
restored  to  tlie  riglits  wbicii  atv  now  either 
withheld,  or-  rendered  ntigatory  by  the 
multitude  of  non-residents,  would  become 
really  and  deeply  attached  to  the  thusro* 
stored  constitution." 

He  then  jirocecds  to  tlie  considera- 
tion of  the  use  of  tlic  marketable 
close 'boronghs,  on  the  subject  of 
-which  he  very  truly  says  that  very 
little  difference  of  opinion  exists. 
The  opinion,  the  tle^5ire,  tlie  (k'terini- 
iiatiaii  of  every  honest  man  iii  the 
kingdom  is,  tliat  this  infamous  traffic 
must  be  abolished.  As  t()  tlte  royal 
commission  proposed  by  the  author 
for  thv^  purpose  of  taking  away  the 
franchise  from  decayed  boroughs, 
and  assefsing  and  paying  the  vabte  qf 
ihe  tame  to  parikt  proving  oh  actual 
possession  tif  the  privilege,  we  arc  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  any  such  mea- 
sure. We  would  have  no  commis- 
sion, no  ceieuiony,  no  respect  for  a 
pretended  vested  right  in  thoe  uncon-  * 
atitutioiHil  sources  of  venal  emolu- 
ment. Vested  riii:ht?,  indeed  !  What 
right  could  cmm  have  been  po«5SPSsed 
in  such  pr()i)erty?  Tiie  holders  of 
these  boroughs  ought  to  have  known 
and  felt  that  any  advantages  they 
thus  possessed,  were  pDSsesscd  by 
etifferance  ;  and  that,  whenever  the 
time  should  coait,  no  come  most  cer- 
tainly it  would,  spite  of  c\ery  fac- 
tious reclamation,  for  enquiry  into 
their  untenable  pretensions,  the  efl\>ct 
must  be  the  «ame  as  in  every  other 
species  cjf  [)r(i](erty  held  by  a  tennre 
founded  ou  abu^  and  corruption, 
and  a  bad  title.  The  idea  of  com- 
iuQsation  is,  then,  prepostcroua. 
('ompensation,  if  to  be  given  at  all, 
should  hv  made  to  the  publir  by 
those  who  have  so  long  fattened  ou 
such  monstrous  means.  Take  Uie  fol-, 
lowing  list  of  decayed  boroughs,' 
which  still  return  members,  and 
which,  as  the  author  tnily  says, 
might  easily  be  swelled  to  more  than 
thrice  its  length. 

FopnIaMon. 
«<  OldSanim    •  .  .about  6 

Bramber  98 

Gattoo  135 

Newton    ....  abot^t  200 

St  Michael's  17 H 

Castle  Rising  2.54 

Beeralsum     .    .    .  about  200 
3  E  2 
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Dunwiefa  SOO 

St.  Mawes     .   •    .  about  300 

Ludgcrshall  477 

Eubi  Looe      .    .    .    .  .770 

CorfeCasUe  823 

I^t>>--incy  877 

West  Looe     .....  953 

"  The  population  here  stated,  however, 
is  generally  that  of  tiie  entire  jjorUh  ;  the 
•  beit>uf>;ht  whidi  exerdaet  the  ri|^t  of  re- 
turning the  two  nicrnhcTs,  being  sehlom 
more  than  a  few  miserable  huts.  There 
Sly  in  all  tfiese  rs^ses,  but  one  real  voter, 
tbe  palnniy  who  h  generally  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor;  and  altlmugh  tlie  po]>ul!ition 
may  aiuount  to  a  few  buadredSi  the  no* 
ndnal  volen  addom  exceed  twenty.'* 


And  then  let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
the  following,  among  other  towns, 
remain  imrei>rmnted 


Popnlatloa. 

*'  Mani'licstcr  .  . 

.   .  140,756 

Bimiinghum 

.    .  100,722 

Bolton    .   .  . 

.    .  22,037 

BlacklMiTn    •  • 

.    .  21,940 

^^(oekpoTt     •  . 

.   .  21,726 

Woolwich     •  , 

.    .  17,008 

Sunderland  •  . 

.   .  14,725 

Cheltenham  .  . 

.   .  18,330 

Whitehaven  .  • 

.    .  12,4S;J 

Kidderminaier  . 

.  .  10,701>'* 

One  word  aa  regards  cftife  eotpo- 

rations,  which  are  as  monstrous  as 
any  other  part  of  the  present  into- 
lerable system.  The  great  body  of 
the  townsmen  are  excluded  from  the 
exercise  of  a  privilege  to  which  they 
have  an  undoubted  riglit,  and  \vhieh 
is  exclusively  monopolized  by  the 
corporations  whose  motives  in  keep- 
ing up  the  monopoly  may  be  easily 
conceived,  llie  inhabitant  house- 
holders ill  these  towns,  as  also  in 
boroufrhs  whure  the  franehise  is  con- 
fined to  the  holders  of  certain  bur- 
gnge-tennres,  should  be  entitled  to 
vote  when  rated  at  a  reasonable  sum ; 
and  a  final  blow  thus  struck  at  a 
system  of  corruption,  the  baseness  of 
which  is,  if  possible,  exceeded  by  its 
gross  and  almost  incredible  absurdity. 

The  principal  points  in  the  great 
measure  of  reform,  should,  bi  our 
ojMnion,  be  as  follows  : — the  intellect 
of  the  countrs'  slujuld  he  reprepentetl 
equally  with  the  property — every 
freeholder,  copyholder,  and  lease- 
holder—every man  in  a  state  of  sol- 
vency, and  bearing  the  rates,  bur- 
dens, and  assessments  of  his  place  of 
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domicile,  shonld  alaa  be  represented* 

Every  election  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  should  take  e£> 
feet  on  the  same  day.  No  person 
should  have  the  privilege  of  the 
franchise  in  more  than  one  place, 
and  that  the  place  of  domicile  $  and 
even  then  the  franchise  should  not 
be  capable  of  being  exercised  until 
a  year  and  a  day  after  his  settle- 
ment in  the  particular  town.  Poll- 
booths  for  county  electixma  should 
be  erected  in  every  wapentake, 
or  hundred ;  and  the  various  out- 
booths  shntild  send  up  their  se- 
veral votes  to  the  head  booth,  presi- 
ded over  by  the'  sheriff,  who  shoohl 
then  make  the  majority  knovm  to 
the  candidates.  This  plan  was 
well  expounded  by  Lord  iirouixhara 
on  the  occasion  of  his  return  as 
member  for  Yorkshire  $  and  we  hope 
he  will  not  now  unsay  the  woras 
of  promise  which  he  then  made  to 
the  people  of  England.  There  should 
be  a  fixed  and  general  Law  for  elec- 
tions. TiMre  uumld  be  a  fixed  and 
genenil  tribunal  for  the  decision  of 
all  matters  touching  the  right  and 
l^ality  of  elections.  The  present 
mode  of  adjudication  by  coramiltees 
should  be  done  away  with  ;  for  it  is 
a  metiiod  too  fritile  and  contemptible 
for  the  advanced  state  of  knowledge 
of  the  people  of  England.  Or  if 
there  must  be  a  committee  of  mem- 
bers of  i^aiiiaiiieul  to  constitute  tri- 
bunals of  privilege,  let  audi  com- 
mittees be  presided  over  by  a  per- 
petual judge,  some  lawyer  of  high 
character  and  long  standing  who 
shall  sura  up  the  case  as  our  com- 
mon law  judges,  and  eadi  member 
of  the  jury -committee  shall  deliver, 
in  writing,  to  the  judge,  his  opinion 
on  the  matter  nt  issue,  when  the 
judge  shall  pronounce  according  to 
the  majority  of  such  opinions,  and 
then  carrj^g  such  decision  and  opi- 
nions up  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  they  shall  be  cntf-red 
together  in  the  journals  as  a  me- 
mento for  honour  or  disbonoiir^ 
against  the  several  membecs  who 
shall  have  delivered  in  such  opinions* 
And,  finally,  let  each  member  on 
taking  the  oaths  and  his  seat,  take 
an  additional  oath  that  he  is,  either 
by  himself  or  by  his  agents  or  friends, 
guiltless  of  br&ery  and  corruption. 
Such  fire  the  obvious  safeguards  (or 
upholding  a  reform  iu  Parliament. — 


ParUamentary  Re/orm, 
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The  length  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready gone  will  prevent  us  from 
treating  the  subject  of  the  "  vote  by 
ballot"  with  such  grave  considera- 
tion  as  Ha  importance  merits.  The 
great  cluunpions  forfhts  tnnoratioii, 
on  our  political  regulaticms,  arc  the 
Examiner  and  the  ffLntmin.'iier  Re- 
view, and,  although  we  cannot  ad- 
mire the  loud  aod  ferodoos  tone  in 
ivluch  the  advocacy  of  their  favourite 
Bcherae  is  insinuated,  yet  the  ability 
with  which  they  have  handled  their 
arguments  has  made  a  decided  im- 
pmsioa  on  the  opantry»  aod  mainly 
attribatable  to  their  efforts  are  the 
loud  calls  which,  by  newspaper, 
pamphlet,  declamation  at  public 
meetings,  and  petitions  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  we  have  seen  recently 
urged  for  the  introduction  of  tliis 
mode  of  reform.  In  the  few  obser- 
vations which  wo  shall  mnVe  upon 
the  matter,  we  beg  muii  distinctly 
to  state  that  we  are  nut  actuated  by 
any  captions  spirit  of  opposition. 
If  it  can  be  made  apparent  to  us 
that  the  ballot  will  distribute  the 
power  of  electing  members  to  Par- 
liament equally  between  the  several 
clasaes  of  sodety,  then  it  is  adrisaUe 
to  adopt  it,  and  the  sooner  the  better; 
hot  this  important  feature  in  the 
scheme  is  by  no  means,  at  present, 
made  manifest  to  our  weak  vision. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  aristocracy 
should  no  longer  enjoy  their  political 
monopolj — ^it  is  expedient  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  be  con- 
stituted by  the  free  and  unbiassed 
sulTrages  of  the  people  of  jtu^iand. 
Wonld  the  tiaUot  efiect  so  desirable 
M  end?— 4f  so,  let  us  have  it,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  gorul.  Us  ad- 
vocates have  not  yet  stated,  speci- 
ficaiiy,  the  limitation  to  the  vote. 
In  a  passage,  however,  in  the  Wut" 
miniter  Bniew  we  have  &e  follow- 
ing passage 

"  Allow  every  thing  else  to  remain  as 
it  is ;  keep  to  the  some  votes  exactly,  and 
distribute  them  after  the  Kunie  manner. 
Do  sot  even  alter  tiie  dunlion  of  PSrfia* 

ments.  Not  that  those  thing's  arc  .xs  they 
should  be ;  they  might  l)e  altered,  we 
thiniK,  for  the  better ;  but  tlte  ballot  would 
opifste  m  powerfttily,  at  an  iimrunwnt  of 

good,  that  the  hicDiiveniences  which  might 
atill  arise  from  these  defecl^i,  if  wi>  had  the 
ballot,  would  be  far  less  bcverely  t'elt." 

If  every  other  arrangement  in  tlic 
ma«lunery  of  elections  remain  un- 


changed and  stationary,  as  the  Re- 
view^er  would  allow  it,  the  whole 
power  of  choosing  representatives 
must  inevitably  faU  into  the  hands  of 
tiie  lowest  orders  of  the  community. 
Look  into  Ilia  economy  of  corporate 
or  open  boroughs,  and  we  shall  then 
spe  that,  as  the  principal  portion  of 
the  electors  consists  of  men  who  are 
dependant  on  the  daily  sweat  of  tiieir 
brows  for  food,  and  who  when  com* 
pnrrfl  to  the  independent  voters  are 
in  an  overwhelming  majority,  they 
would  of  course  carry  matters  afler 
theur  own  will.  It  would  be  a  ftight- 
ful  isane  if  the  lowest  were  to  gain 
the  ascendancy  over  every  other  order 
of  society.  Nor  would  the  affair  as- 
sume a  (liferent  aspect,  if  universal 
suffrage  were  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day,  because  tlien  also  Uie  lowest 
would  outnumber  the  other  orders. 

llie  Reviewer  is  a  most  acute  so- 
phist, and  manages  to  conceal  his 
lalse  reasuuing  with  infinite  ingt^au- 
ity.  At  tlie  outset  of  his  disquisi- 
tion, he  assumes  that,  as  it  is  not 
good  that  the  power  of  choosing  re- 
presentatives should  be  confined  to 
the  few,  it  should  therefore  be  sent 
uto  the  opposite  extreme,  and  be  re- 
sumed for  the  exclusive  participation 
of  the  many.  The  rich,  however, 
are  ju«t  as  much  a  constituent  por- 
tion ol  society  as  the  poor,  and  as 
such  ought  to  have  a  corresponding 
influence.  If,  as  he  says,  fraud  ana 
force  have  hitherto  hand  in  hand  ef^ 
fcctcd  the  subjugation  of  the  people, 
the  position  of  affairs  will  now  belie 
the  couciubiveness  of  that  assertion. 
However  fraud  may  be  characteristic 
of  the  higher  orders,  force  most  cer- 
tainly is  the  tremendous  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  oj)j)osite  order.  As 
"  force  left  by  itself  is  not  competent 
to  ensure  obedience,"  so  It  is  not 
right  that  it  should  exercise  any  par- 
ticular privilege  in  which  the  other 
classes  of  society  have  no  participa- 
tion. And  as  no  body  politic  as  an 
aggregate  has  been  ever  noted  for 
wisdom,  so  the  weaker  intellect  must 
become  enslaved  by  the  stronger.  So 
the  poor  will  yield  to  the  rich — so 
the  aristocracy  must  ever  have  an  as- 
cendancy over  the  lower  orders  of  the 
community. 

Hie  grand  desideratum  in  reform 
is  to  give  all  efficient  classes  of  society 
an  (  (^ual  share  in  the  franchise.  If 

wc  have  ballot  without  further  innu- .  ~  , 
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Totion,  the  poor  wiU  gaia  tho  supe- 
riority over  the  higher  orders;  if 
with  every  other  kind  of  innovation, 
itill  we  must  come  to  the  same  dan- 
gerous conclusion.    If  there  is  an 
evil  in  the  higher  orders  tyrannizing 
over  the  lower,  greater  does  the  evU 
become  when  die  lower  are  rendered 
capable  of    tyrannizing    over  the 
liiclscr — for  the  ficrrest  of  all  tyrants 
is  tl  «■  slave.    The  ballot  in  our  opi- 
nion would  be  no  safeguard  against 
venality  and  perjury.    Could  human 
nature  he  regenerated,  and  the  human 
heart  be  steeled  against  tlie  \v]ii>i)C'r- 
iii^s  of  Mammon,  then  imieetl  might 
the  poor  man  exercise  a  stoical  vir- 
tue, and  hold  Ibnh  afhint  of  defiance 
to  all  the  bribes  of  the  wealthy.  But 
Ais  is  a  dream  of  ideal  perfection,  and 
can  never  bo  realized.    Long  as  man 
remains  unchanged  in  natuie,  so  long 
will  he  labour  under  moral  weakness 
—•0  long  will  iNts^ionssway  hie  breast 
^^long^vill  avariceor  jif  \  rry  force 
latter  resolutions  into  degradation ; 
and  the  less  instructed  the  victim,  the 
easier  will  be  his  fall.    iSo  huuiuu 
contrivance  will  cure  the  depravity 
of  men.    If  there  is  a  tendency  to 
evil,  and  if  ciin^rioncc  lias  lost  its 
eting,  crime  avIII  be  conni/iUtd,  and 
every  barrier  will  be  ovcrlea|ad  with 
an  alUdarlng  spirit.   If  perjury  la 
committed  at  elections  with  an  un- 
blushing front,  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  such  a  weak  cn-itrivanrc  as  the 
teallotwill  keep  men  irom  being  tam- 
pered with,  or  being  bribed,  and  then 
from  voting  acconSng  to  that  bribe 
or  according  to  their  oWn  inclination, 
"Which  is  hostile  to  the  p;'rty  of  him 
who  has  tried  to  iiif'.ueiue  tlievdter's 
support  by  such  bribe  ?    We  think 
not.  At  contested  elections  in  small 
boronghs,  voters  have  accepted  bribes 
from  one  >ide  and  from  another,  and 
jncn  have  aji]>earcd  at  the  poll-table, 
swallowed  the  oath  against  bribery, 
and  then  voted  under  &e  certainty  of 
having  their  baseness  exposed.  If 
they  will  dare  open  shame  for  money, 
will  thev  be  baekward  in  incurring 
hidcU-n  shame  lor  the  same  reason? 
The  ballot  will  conceal  the  reality  of 
tiieirvote^  while  they  will  accept  rea- 
dily the  bribe  while  glorying  in  tlieir 
impunity ;  and  candidates  who  are 
base  enough  to  do  so,  will  always  be 
prepared  with  their  bribe,  in  /Ae  hopt 
of  obtaining  the  toffrase.  At  the 
elections  for  the  India  Honse^  and 


the  various  clul^  where  the  ballot  is 
in  general  use,  it  is  tlie  common  prac* 
tice  to  solicil^  by  personal  applica* 
tiOQy  ^e  support  of  the  various  vot- 
ers, and  \hv  labour  of  such  solicita- 
tion is  undei  taken  in  the  fond  expec- 
tation of  ultimate  success  crowning 
the  efibrts  of  the  candidatea.  Urn* 
would  it  also  be  at  electiona»  and  the 
same  motive  and  hope  that  prompted 
the  personal  application,  would  also 
prompt  the  secret  bribe;  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  ptaty  to  whom 
it  was  offered  would  not  be  strong 
enough  in  moral  feeling  to  resist  Uie 
temptation. 

In  France  and  m  the  United  State* 
of  America,  the  system  of  voting  by 
ImDot  has  been  used,  but  the  example 
set  by  one  or  the  other  is  in  no  way 
applicable  to  us.  This  is  shewn  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Parties  and  Fac- 
iivns  in  Euyland  at  the  accession  qf 
WilUaM  the  Fourth,  on  which  we 
make  DO  comment. 

"  In  vain  may  tlie  advocates  of  the 
ballot  contend  that  secret  voting  has  work- 
ed well  in  Fraiu-e,  and  that  therefore  they 
have  the  isnctlon  ef  experiraoe  for  the  ar- 
rangement they  propose.  In  Prance,  the 
elective  franchise  is  exdusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  «reelthiest  dstitai  In  B»' 
gland,  it  is  slBMSt  oduiively  in  the  hsaJa 
of  the  poorest  rlas?es.  Tlic  ballot  in 
France  secured  electors  against  the  iufls- 
enee  of  llie  ero«ni,siid  gave  tbe  teal  power 
of  returning  deputies  to  the  rich  ;  the  bal« 
lot  in  England  uoulvi  scnirc  clociors  frc»a 
tlie  iuBuence  of  property,  and  give  Uie  real 
power  of  returning  memben  t»  the  poor. 
In  the  two  countries,  secret  voting,  instead 
of  producing  analo^u.«,  would  produce  dia- 
nietri^Uy  opposite  eflVcts.  In  one  coun- 
try tbe  ballot  night  be  ftOoiied  by  tbe 
most  bcaefidal,  in  ibc  other  by  tbe  most 
injunotis  consequences.  The  ballot  ex- 
ists al»o  in  tbe  Uniiiid  Sutcs  of  K«tb 
America;  but  to  the  experience  of  ita  piao* 
tical  working  in  that  country  its  advocate* 
in  tills  reluctantly  reter.  As  they  regard 
government  as  tlie  object,  not  of  experi- 
mental, but  of  abstract  and  demonstrative 
fciencp,  they  tnay  imnphie  that  they  do 
not  invalidate  their  argunient  for  tbe  baHai 
by  thus  evading  a  refervnot  to  eapstfaasfc 
Let  us,  hosrevtr*  relieve  thf»  finon  aR 
embarrassmeiit  rcJpoctinrT  the  state  of  forts, 
in  Noith  America,  by  coucediiig,  for  tbs 
sake  of  argmneiu,  tbot  hi  that  eenttf 
also  tbe  tjttbem  of  aoctel  ^nn&tg  wodts 
well. 

"  Even  with  thh  ailnn->ion,  the  experi- 
ence of  North  America  will  form  no  case 
in  point  6oin  which  tbe  advocates  of  Ae 
bsUot  in  fhif  country  cao  fidity  argve. 
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In  the  United  Sut£s  tlie  elective  firan- 
cMm  Is  to  widely  extended,  that  the  pot- 

se*&on  of  no  description  or  property  are 
excluded  from  exercising  h ;  while  the 
▼alue  of  labour  in  relation  to  land  is  so 
Hffikf  ihet  tlw  lowest  desses  ef  VDlsfs  net 
only  earn  a  higti  rate  of  wages,  but  have 
an  almost  rrrtain  prospect  of  acqniringpro- 
IMTty.  iu  America,  tiiereiure,  voting  J»y 
ballet  does  net  eaelnde  iwefesty  .flNW  «U 
influence  in  the  elections,  and  dot-ij  not 
place  the  return  in  rhp  hnnds  of  a  class  of 
voters,  tlie  great  ul^iuruy  of  wUom  ca#i 
witti  diflUiil^  earn  Uie  neoeisaries  ef  Qfe. 


In  Eoglaad,  on  ttie  contrary,  tliese  effects 
wmdd  amureJIy  be  ptodnoed  by  seerat  veit- 

ing.  When,  in  America,  Uie  population  be- 
rnmps  so  flenn*'  that  the  high  value  of  land 
and  the  iuw  value  ol  labour  reduce  the  ma- 
jority eCthe  Toteis  to  a  state  bvt  one  step 
removed  fiom  want,  and  when,  imder 
these  rir^^Im^trmces,  the  b«!!nf  work^  \^  cU, 
then,  and  nui  bel'orei  will  the  clicctii  ot  tlie 
systsi  as  epflied  ta.  AmerfcaenahlevslD 
ascertain,  by  a  legitimate  induction  from 
experience,  xvhat  would  be  the  cffieft  ^ 
tlie  byiilem  (i^  applied  to  Lngiaud. 


l2t«CSimON8. 

urs. 

Air  ^  Miv  ftsfwof     fiffm,  $01 

0  Life,  huw  may  wc  pai»6  from  tLeeu 
Except  along  the  valley  drear. 
Where  Deam  is  sittingf  for  thy  Um 

Is  ever  darken'd  by  a  tear  { 

And  wc  do  Ion?  to  flee  away. 
Our  spirit  hath  no  dvrelliDg  here. 

Thy  home  is  aniort;r  n-inrioaa  tlUBgit^ 

The  pleasant  earth,  the  «ea — 

The  aim,  the  stars,  the  summer  moon. 

Are  compaoions  unto  thee ; 

And  joy  doQi  hm^  abonk  1^  nith  I 

That  womvm  by  tl^  tidt  dhooid  b»l 

DBATp. 

TW  Iwwiw  et  4»<fagOi,  iw  ntfti^iqc  ymrnfm. 

Pale  walker  in  the  pilont  nierbt, 
Dreaming  gome  anciuut  hanuouy, 
While  thy  feat,  like  mooAlight,  j>asa 
Over  Hm  iao«7«M|efcy — 
With  thy  fi^gv  «jbote  HAe  tyw^ 
Qfab  teite  me  to  tj^jr  eonpany  1 

Watcher  at  die  churchyard  gate, 

1  ^it  down  by  tibee  on  the  stone. 
Thine  arm  is  round  me,  and  thy  VQictt 
Soundeth  like  some  olden  tone 
From  my  mother's  lips — ^it  calleth 
The  weary  one — thine  own  I 

BOPS  AltD  VOBriWS. 

Hope  and  Fortune,  fare  yc  well, 
I  fear  not  now  the  winter'.-  blast; 
Let  the  whirlwind's  feet  {lo  by. 
The  vigii  ul  my  hcajrt  is.pa^t-r* 
iht  little  iHUMi  itf  wtBj^ 

loto  Ui«  Mt  €f  Tint  at  iMt ! 
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BOAD£N  S  LIFB  OP  MRS.  JORUANJ 


Boa  den,  we  take  it  for  nanted,  mtbst 

have  been  a  candle-snuffer,  f)r  scene- 
shifter,  or  bill-stickrr  to  a  theatre  for 
a  considerable  time.  In  no  other  de- 
partment eoM  be  h«ve  aoquired  the 
reooodite  knowledge  of  theatrical  a^ 
&dra  which  his  works  prove  him  to 
possess.    Of  the  contents  of  a  play 
ne  knows  little  or  nothing  ;  when  he 
ventures  upon  a  criticism,  on  either 
a  peeeage  or  a  performer,  nothing 
can  be  more  helplessly  ignonuit;  but 
of  all  exterior  circumstances  connect- 
ed with  the  drama,  his  stores  of  eru- 
dition are  unrivalled.     He  knows 
precisely  the  very  day  on  which  an 
actor  or  actress  mado  the  d^but — ^has 
a  small-beer  chronicle  of  all  the  va- 
rious splendid  efforts  of  genius  pro- 
duced under  the  titles  of  tragedies, 
comedies,  and  fhrces,  at  all  our  thea* 
ties — is  critical  to  a  day  as  to  the 
death  of  an  old  fiddler,  or  the  birth 
of  one  of  Frederick  Reynolds's  unut- 
terable drivelUags — Icainedly  points 
out  the  spot  where  an  actor's  face  is 
beet  lit--has  by  heart  the  history  of 
Ibot-lic^ts  and  enrtains,  flats,  sides, 
and  drop  scenes,  and  in  the  history 
of  play-bills,   is  a  scholar  beyond 
compare.    How  but  a&  one  ur  other 
of  the  aboire  named  Ainctionaries, 
could  he  have  accumulated  sodi  in- 
tt  llifrcnre  5    f:fg  must  be  a  person  of 
an  unc  rimmon  age,  for  he  talks  as 
familiarly  of  his  play-visits  fifty  years 
since  as  if  tiiey  occorred  yestenlay ; 
indeed,  in  one  passage  we  rather 
think  he  wishes  us  to  believe  that  he 
was  a  friend  of  Gibber's,  whose  qiinr- 
rel  he  most  enthusiasticaiiy  adopts 
against  Pope. 

lliis  new  book  is  the  third  reheat- 
ing of  an  old  hash.  The  bill-Sticking 
history  of  the  last  fifty  years  of  the 
stage  was  once  served  up  under  the 

*  The  Life  of  Mrs.  Jordan  ;  iucludiug  original  Private  Correspondence!  and  nume- 
foos  Anecdotes  of  her  Contemporaries,    By  Jsanes  Bosden,  Etq.^  Author  of  the 

L^e  of  Knnhle,  Sfc.  2  vols.  8vo.  London* 
f  Take  the  following  as  a  sample. 

«  The  r^er  remmbm  the  antiquary,  who  troubled  Mr.  Colman's  Banquet  CaUenf 
widi  his  presence ;  and,  finding  the  msaagw,  Kke  Otfidlis  not  much  mowdf  he  resumed 
his  visitations,  simply  as  a  sort  of  simitner  amusement,  and  submitted  the  Rfd  Crcsss 
XnighiM  of  my  late  Mend  Uolmani  to  a  review,  which  tticy  were  little  calculated  to  am- 
tabu  Thus  finshed  widi  ^elory  over  die  defenceless,  he  pidd  hit  respects  to  Pfepbtg 
Tom  at  Coventry,  and  read  poor  tilhtd  0*Keefe  a  lecture  upon  the  history  of  England. 
A  few  of  his  discoveries  may  nmuse  the  r.-fidcr,  till  we  can  return  to  the  opeoiag 
Drury  Lane,  in  September,  under  a  manager,  somewhat  of  an  antiquary  himselil 

*•  Theie  was  a  proclamatioB  at  the  Cn$»,  anno  1043,  ia  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Cooteor, though  Coventrywss  wUkouim  till  the  leign  of  Heniythe  Sinh-^hey 
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Dsme  of  the  Life  of  ITeHi&fa— egluo 

under  that  of  Mrs.  Slddons — and  now 
we  have  it  once  more,  an  intolerably 
nauseous  dose  u  la  Jordan,  Poor 
Mrs.  Jordan's  share  im  her  own  hook 
is  small  enough ;  except  in  the  be* 
ginning,  where  he  has  pilfered  from 
Tate  Wilkinson's  amusing  memoirs, 
which,  by  telling  most  stupidly,  he 
has  made  his  own,  we  see  very  little 
of  her.  Why  should  we?  Boaden 
wanted  to  inake  a  book«  and  page- 
filling  was  the  object,  not  biography. 
Mrs.  Jordan  is  a  E^ood  pej;,  and  ac- 
cordingiy,  whatever  can  be  hung  up- 
oik  it  is  nseiU  and  ornamental. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  the  eon- 
ncxion  between  the  lady  whose  name 
this  pseudonymous  book  bears,  and 
the  debates  00  the  regency  question 
(vol.  i.  p.  14S«  &c.)»  or  the  duel  be- 
tween the  Dnke  of  Yorlt  and  Colonel 
Lennox,  here  given  at  great  length 
(p.  152),  or  the  French  revolution 
(pp.  160,  337,  &c.),  or  the  history  of 
old  Dniry  Lane  theatre,  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  new«  whidi  occupies 
atravt  lillrty  pages  ;  or  the  thousand 
tines  repeated  storic  of  old  Sheridan 
and  his  jvut  compamons — or  imper- 
tinent sneers  at  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
(vol.  ii.  p.  158,)  or  Bute's  opinkm 
on  historical  style,  (p.  20,  &c.)  or 
indeed  with  uinc-tentils  of  the  mat- 
ters  lugged  into  these  pages.  As  for 
actors  or  plays,  it  is  quite  enough 
theft  the  one  tierformed,  or  tiie  other 
was  acted  during  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Jordan,  to  give  thcra  a  legitimate 
claim  to  swell  the  pages.  Boaden's 
own  old  letters  to  newspapers,  on  the 
subject  of  antiquarian  drapery,  are 
of  Goune  naturally  transplanted  here : 
It  would  have  been  cruel  to  leave  the 
world  in  darkness  for  want  of  such 
luminous  dashes  of  wit.f 


1831.] 


The  moifc  enormous  event  of  mo- 
dern times  appears  to  Boaden  to  have 
been  the  appearance  of  Young  Kos- 
cius.  The  French  revolution  wai>  bod 
enough^  bat  the  mfamoas  8aoce60,of 
young  Betty  throws  its  lesser  enojr- 
mities  into  the  shade.  He  cuts  a  si- 
milar figure  in  all  Ooaden's  books ; 
and  it  might  not  be  difficult  tu  con- 
jecture whence  the  candie-snuffing 
boolunmker  received  so  deep  an  im- 
preseion.  A  quarter  of  a  century  htm 
not  cooled  his  blood.  Even  in  the 
verv  >H  L inning;  of  the  work  we  have 
a  pri.'('iit<.)ry  nute  of  .uhniraLion. 

**  W  illiam  Woodtall,  it  may  be  otaaerved» 
fCfftflieaMMadviM  loMit.  Sidtes,  Hieft 

At  should  luep  to  small  theatres  in  the 

count ry,  wlx-re  she  could  Im-  li  -aril,  she 
too  wuuk  lor  Uic  Loudon  &iagc:i.  This 
indeed  at  llie  dine  was  the  fiu:t;  but  let 
me  add,  in  behalf  of  the  f^reat  gi  nuis  of 
tragedy,  that,  had  the  Cumu'an  Sybil  her- 
»ell'  antiouticed  tiie  more  than  rival  pro- 
gnm  of  Ae  boy  Betty,  ahe  would  have 
been  credirt  perhaps,  by  the  Muse  of 
neither  tragedy  nor  comedy,  though  such 
a  poet  as  Virah  had  added  to  hur  ravmga 
llMt  dyuBM  01  inuMXtal  vane* 

**  *  Can  mdt  Aings  be, 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summer  flewd. 
WiUiout  our  special  wonder  V  " 

With  deference  to  Mr.  Boaden,  the 
muses  are,  or  in  old  days  were^, 
"  goddeeeee/*  (we  hm  it  cm  die 
fai^iesk  anthority,)  **  who  know  all 

things  hnt  it  seems  that  even  they 
could  not  ( reclit  any  thing  so  inon- 
struus  as  the  success  of  Betty.  When 

the  oDnaoao  Imar  anrhrae  tliat  ie 

to  prodnce  Roscius  m  London,  all 

matters  are  for^rnttcn  to  criticize  the 
boy's  forgotten  playing.  His  dibrni 
is  finely  done : — 

At  length,  dressed  as  a  blave,  in  whuc 
BiMB  psatalooiw,  a  abort,  close,  rus&ct  jac- 
ketf  trimmed  with  asble,  and  a  turban  ha^ 
Ce  cap,  ftt  f  hp  command  of  the  tyrant,  on 
caoae  the  desire  of  all  eyes,  Mairter  WiUuim 
Hswy  Weat  Beuy." 

So  Atr  for  Betty.  Now  for  Boad- 
en:— 

"  With  the  sagacity  of  an  old  stigcr,  I 
walked  quietly  into  the  house,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  act->made  my  way  into  the 
lobby  of  the  fint  circle  ptoited  myaelf  sC 
tiie  badioCooe  of  tiie  bMsSr  i?^itiiWt|  sad 


saw  him  malce  his  how,  and  never  stirred 
till  the  curtain  fell  at  the  end  of  the  play.*' 

Whether  the  white  Itnen  panta- 
loons of  Betty,  or  the  sagacity  of 
Boaden,  bhould  be  the  more  applaud- 
ed, is  a  difflealtqneaCioii.  Botharees- 
quisite}  moat  sagacious  Boaden, 
there  is  something  very  pitiful  in  your 
now  republishing;  all  the  pnltrv  ereen- 
room  gossip  about  young  Bett)'  s  not 
playin|(  for  Drory  Lane  Fond,  being 
advertised  to  perform  to  Barter  wttslt 
in  Coventry^the  attempts  of  an  old 
needy  f)rf>mpter  on  his  purse,  &c.  ; 
more  cspeciailv  when  they  have  no 
more  to  do  with  Mrs.  Jordan  than 
intii  the  man  in  tiie  moon. 

The  staple  of  the  book  consists 
of  similar  rubbish  ;  but  it  is  only  fair 
that  we  should  let  him  criticise  his 
heroine.  His  favourite  idea  on  this 
sabject  is  contaiaed  in  the  prefoce. 
"  Her  ACTixo,  indeed,  was  Awtr/  in 
action,  and  its  pulsations  vibrated  to 
the  extremities  of  its  theatrical  hnhi- 
tatiou"  If  the  reader  does  nut  un- 
deratand  tins,  we  cannot  help  him 
better  than  giving  a  sort  of  commen- 
lary  upon  it,  which  appears  in  the 
77th  page  of  the  first  volume. 

"  In  a  word,  it  was  Natnrp  hpr«:plf  shew- 
ing us  the  heitft  her  owti  mystery,  and  at 
the  asBBS  ttane  tniewtai^eiit  a  proud  dad* 
ance  to  Art  to  approach  it  for  a  moment. 
She  long  continui-d  to  delight  the  town 
with  her  Viola,  which  she  thus  acted  fur 
the  lint  tine  on  die  1  Idi  November,  178»." 

It  waa  "  «tet/'  she  aated  Viola, 

by  setting  her  heart  in  action  to  such 

a  degree,  that  its  ptilsntions  vibrated 
to  the  extremities  of  the  theatrical 
habxtaiiun^  t.  e.  to  the  upper  gallery, 
while  naftofo  on  ikr  aide  was  busy  m 
showing  the  heart  of  her  own  my8«> 
tery,  and  chnllenging  tart  to  approach 
it.  What  a  ciLiir  and  luminous  idea 
we  have  of  the  precise  style  in  which 
Viola  was  acted  on  the  llth  Noveas* 
ber»  17861  It  nMSt,  however,  ap- 
pear very  satisfactory  to  the  old 
scene-shifter  himself,  beeau«;e  he  re- 
peats the  sentence  in  the  next  page 
but  one,  '^ni*^  a  drunken  iteration  that 

wmdd  Im  done  hoMor  to  Jnitica 
8haUbw. 
^  In  dwgrmt  vailsly  of  tiie  tihamcler 


jmgk  a  peal  of  tripU  bobs  for  a  leg  of  mutton  and  trimmng$ — an  Apothecary  s  Pcstk 
end  JMoFtar-jOtd  Corponi  8tandftat--the  Chek  alruck  twehre— Knllb  sad  AHb— 
Smoking  Tobacco — wearing  a  Hat,  and  thinking  of  a  Side  Saddle^  though,  for  Three- 
hundred  yean  aAer  Tom  and  hispMpiMf,  the  iiur  dame*  of  Engtond  rode  astada  film 

Uiu  men." 

How  Issned!  how  jadiciens  1  &ow  aielbl !  (VKeefii's  ewn  Lingo  ii  not  aupcrior. 
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BmdiMi  Li/e  »/  Mrs*  J^rdmm, 


wkh  the  Duke,  Olivia,  mni  tke  dnuiken 
iHiiliBt^  llMi  Mmn  ftmi.  tnple  field 

for  het  ]iv\y(:T<  t  and  she  hug  cimtiuued  to 
delight  tlie  town  in  Viola^  which  ske  thm 
acted  for  Die  Mrtt  Hme  at  Druru  Lane 
iheaire,  mtktUtk  ^fNtttmber,  178$." 

Oac  other  lut^jnj.  va  c^nduib. 

**§he  [Mn.  Jordan]  never  gave  hcrscU" 

fhf  rredit  of  much  study,  nnrf  the  truth 
WM  that,  except  as  to  mitre  word*,  her 
•tadta  tagr  Iblte  in  Met  ^  her  eye 

and  ear  she  would  become  insensiUf 
learned;'— all  ibe  jMH-uliarifies  of  Rction 
and  the  whole  ^^nut  ot  tone  were  tipeedii^ 
acquired  i  die  geoezalnoCionof  adunctcr 
once  settled,  she  caHed  upon  nature,  with- 
!n  her  own  hosom,  to  fill  Tip  the  outline, 
and  the  mighty  parent  stored  it  with 
tMier  materlab  than  ever  ftney  eovM  de- 
vise ;  except  it  was  the  &ncy  that  em- 
boilied  FHlstaff",  a  part  «o  tuade  oMt,  that 
«very  speech  is  a  iei>j>on  as  to  the  tnode  of 
iti  diiliifufy,  Io  iiiiilimnid  whata  Ih^ 
jpoage  thoroughly,  is  to  be  himst  ff. 

•*  I  have  namrd  tliese  two  Gri  \T  W O- 
MEN  togcUier,  thuugh  tliey  had  iiut  th^ 
alightest  reiembtancel** 

TbiMt  two  great  woman  I  Noolter 
tiamea  but  those  of  Mf>t  Jovdan  aod 

FaUtaflf  occur  in  the  sentence^  or  in- 
deed for  a  couple  of  pa2;es  before — 
and  we  willingly  admit  that  §vea  the 
fat  kniglit's  "  admirable  dexterity  of 
wit  in  aoaaAerftiting  tha  aetiaa  of  aa 
old  woman/'  doaa  not  giva  him  a 
claim  to  eminence  in  the  same  style 
d  acting  a*  Mrs.  Jordan.  Great,  no 
^ubt,  A  woman  he  was,  and  siii. 
fcrely  do  wa  daairt  tiMt  tht  aalnia* 
tio»  with  which  ha  awiIb  whan  ha 
appears  on  the  stage,  were  beatowed  on 
the  critic.  The  cudgel  of  Ford  could 
not  bo  employed  to  morf  advaiitatje. 
Splendid  as   Jiiuaden  is   in ,  the 

maaagamait  of  a  tmimm,  it  would 

be  doing  him  injustice  if  we  dwmisaed 
him  withovt  acknowledging  tliat  he 
is  occasioDally  tqually  great  in  the 
maua^meni.  of  a  word.  "  Organ" 
WAS  the  favo«rita  in  hia  fonaar  wofha 
-*-voice»  8gm  mBamt,  tifii»  thoai^ 
sentiment,  reaaan,  aamvaif» 

thing  was  an  organ.  The  "iwjrd  which 
cuts  the  mo6t  agi  eeal)lc  figure  )□  the 
present  work  i^  hu>  herouie'«  name. 
Anionic  hia  f^;»«*"^^■»«^  fpolfriffHp  one  ia 
the  aiibetatian  of  prefixing  "  tha"  ta 

the  surname,  in  the  finp  Italian  man- 
ner, wc  suppose,  as  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  renown :  as,  for  example, 
tha  $iddona/'  Ik.    A  ctotiOifei 


ttrtkci  bim,  tint  it  MaU  ha  way  |»n>- 
parta hanar hia  Iwrolaa  innaU- 
iar  way,  and  thaaffKt  is  r.ftcu  ^e^r 
fine.  For  instnnce,  in  page  30,  he  tells 
us  with  all  due  trravity.  that  "The 
Jordan,  is  a  name  suliiciently  de\  utod 
^  1m»/'^At  p.  50,  that  "  Tkt 
Jordan  might  he  said  to  be  doubly 
armed  — p.  60,  that  Tate  Wilkia- 
fon  "  fond  of  nj  j>!ying  to  the 
Joidan  :'■ — p.  194,  that  Kembie  went 
up  OS  "  the  Jaidan  went  down:* 
and  at  p.  I87y  wa  hnve  the  islhnriaf 
touching  appeal  to  a  lod^i — ^ftay* 
madam,  s«<»{>M*t  anN-thme  rfi»Mr 
.than  n  want  of  good  ta^te  ui  tlte  Jor- 
dan." With  which  4}iK»tAtion  we 
candnda*  laaving  awr  taadaaai,  laala 
and  femaJe,  to  admire,  at  their  WaaTCu 
the  good  taste  in  the  Boaden. 

As  for  tlio  concluding:  par*  cf  the 
book  we  hiiail  make  i>hort  work  of  iL 
This  disgu5tiD|;  trash  never  would 
hava  been  pubhahad — an  idea  of  hio- 
graphiaing  "the  Jordan'*  would  ncfar 
have  crossed  the  muddy  brain 
Bouden,  but  fur  tlie  present  circum- 
stances of  Mrs.  Jordan's  r.hilanffo. 
Ihahtdieaof  1^  iltcdarcBea  toily 
are  amrried  into  some  of  the  wahlMt 
houses  of  the  land,  and  women  Tnorc 
highly  qualified  to  adorn  society  by 
their  virtues  and  graces  do  not  eximt* 
Of  the  men^  those  who  ore  before  the 
fobJic  haiva  earned  an  han—iatir 
oamc  and  standing  io  their  profea- 
sion,  and  Colonel  Georee  Fitzcla- 
ronce  is  one  of  the  bei»t  6pecliuei»s 
whicli  the  anny  cm  produce  oi  ih« 
combination  of  tha  aeholar  with  tha 
aoklier.  It  wpa  supposed,  therefore, 
that  a  raking  up  of  the  a^^hes  of  their 
mother,  with  a  revival  of  the  unhapfi^ 
events  of  the  last  days  of  her  life, 
would  be  a  matter  neither  agreeabU 
to  Ihe  King  nor  hia  fiunQy««nd  itwaa 
hoped  that  annooncemanta  of  poh- 
lication  of  private  correppond^oce, 
&c.  mif^iit  be  followed  by  the  repilar 
persuasions  to  silence,  parUcuiarl? 
under  existing  circamatancea.  SnA 
was  the  true  motive  of  this  booh* 
Mrs.  Jordan  has  been  dead  fourteen 
years — she  has  been  off  the  start, 
with  the  exception  of  one  proviocml 
(^mpaign,  for  more  than  twenty^ 
all  that  ia  worth  hnowing  in  her 
thwtricd  life  conid  he  tokl  in  iftf 
pftfres,  (these  volumes  indeed  do  M^t 
contam  niuc}i  iihour,  \t,  and  no* 
body  was  particularly  auxiotui  on  the 
anbject    Can  there  he  any 
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RBioii  Ibr  briagiagiDmDri  llih  book 
note  but  tbe  Que,  vui*— dutt  the  Dake 

of  Clarence  has  ascended  the  throne, 
and  that  the  speculation  was  worth 
trying. 

Boadtn  liaa  pilftred  some  eitrada 
from  old  8lr  Jonah  Barrington's 

twaddlinc^  niemnirs,  and  got  hold  o( 
oiieortwo  uiumportant  i)rivate  letters, 
but  he  knows  nothing  of  the  unhap- 
py 9Mtin  of  the  end  of  llfs.  JoidaaV 
life.  If  he  had  any  papers,  lie  would 
have  been  but  too  happy  to  publish 
them  ;  he  has  the  gross  impertinence 
to  print  a  couple  of  private  letters  of 
Colonel  O.  Fitzclarence's,  on  the 
merest  domestic  trifles,  in  wbicb  tiM 
public  cannot  have  the  sllgfa^t  in« 
tcrest ; — but  the  man  has  nothing. 
He  therefore  swells  his  volume  bv 
reprinting  Mr.  Barton's  statement  m 
exculpation  cf  tlw  Duke  of  Clsrenoe, 
pnblished  six  years  ago — a  statement 
perfectly  unanswerable  ;  tn  which  he 
hzs  the  meanness  to  add  a  letter  of 
sneering  insult,  si^ed  ilamauus,  in 
Ofder  to  iientralize  its  power  as  mvdi 
as  possible. 

We  perceive  that  in  the  puffs 
which  Boaden  is  putting  about,  he 
boasts  that  he  has  not  been  induced 
to  withdnw  any  of  the  private  let* 
tenlrom  his  ssooad.'  edition.  TUs 
boast  tells  the  secret  of  his  book. 
It  wa«^  with  the  hope  that  somebody 
would  be  foolish  enough  to  induce 
him  to  withdraw  thei»e  private  letters 
tet  the  work  was  projected;  and 
SQch  is  tke  idisnid  poncy  often  par* 


stei^OntalMpebf  ftiskind  w«a  iu* 

altogether  groundless  befcretkchr  pre> 

duction  :  but  he  must  pardon  iis  for 
disbelieving  that  any  one,  affrr  he 
had  published,  and  shown  that  he 
Imd  nothing  worth  reading  to  com- 
monicate,  should  ha;9e  tnkm  tbo 
slightest  trouble  to  suppress  n  few 
trum]>ery  letters  which  had  already 
been  as  extensively  circulated  as  li- 
terary gazettes  and  nnvspaperscoott 
make  them.  Boaden  may  print 
them  unindttctd  to  the  contrary,  in 
fifth  and  8i!?th  editions,  as  bond  fide 
as  his  second.  They  will  excite  no 
further  curiosity,  lie  concluding 
chapters,  which  relate  to  the  private 
affairs  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  are  as  mean 
and  uninteresting  as  the  renudml^ 
of  the  woik,  relative  to  her  profes- 
sional history,  is  btupid  and  ridicu- 
loos-HUid  both  parts  am  marfecd  by 
profound  ignorance  of  almost  Cfsry 
mn**  T  intrnfUiced. 

Enough  alioiit Mr. Boaden;  heis ab- 
solutely not  worth  another  line.  If  it 
were  a  matter  of  fhe  slightest  im- 
portance, we  oould  give  some  little 
anecdotes  respecting  the  getting  nnf, 
as  well  as  the  gcttinz  vp  of  his  book, 
which  would  be  rather  amusingly  il- 
lustrative of  the  maohioery  of  llm 
pair  system;  but  we  nmst  reserve 
our  remarks  upon  that  noble  branch 
of  mechanical  science  for  some  more 
important  occasion.  Boaden,  we  take 
it  for  granted,  appears  upon  the  field 
of  an&orsbip  no  mon. 


9QUU  ?a9«Aqia  FBOK  TBM  oust  or  TB%  hATW  ¥1U  ST*  J01|}f  |f0lll9* 

No.  I. 

«  Aye  diere's  die  rsft.**— HaifLBT. 


"  Ti8  all  one !"  said  I,  laying  down 
the  newspaper  on  the  breaklhst  table, 
after  reaoing  an  erroneous  represen* 
tation  of  myself  and  the  Marquis  of 
Sligo  :  "  I  am  resolved  to  remove 
this  stain  from  my  character,  and,  if 
hard-rublnng  can  do  it,  I  may  hope  to 
succeed."  I  bad  scarcely  prooomiced 
these  words,  when  my  servant  en- 
tered tlic  room  to  inform  me  that  a 
person  had  arrived  in  breathle'^s haste, 
imploring  m^  assistance  for  a  gentle- 
man in  a  dymg  condition.  Heedftil, 
as  I  ever  am  to  attend  to  the  saCer- 


ings  of  others — a  pursuit  m  which  I 
have  Ibnnd  ample  fee-lieity— I  diw 
on  my  boots  and  followed  the  appli* 

cant  to  the  liou^^c  of  the  ^ufferirtg 
gentleman.  This  was  situated  in  a 
picturesciue  pait  of  the  metropolis, 
and,  on  knocjting,  the  door  was  open- 
ed to  me  by  a  man  who  might  be  sfai 
and  forty  years  of  age — there,  or 
thereabout.  Guessinsr  the  purjwrt  of 
mv  visit,  he  said  nothing,  but  led  me 
up  to  his  master's  room,  vrfaen  a 
spectacle  of  the  most  appalling  dia- 
racter  met  my  eyes.  A  genlleman 
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iatteprimfrof  life,  lay  extended  on  a 
bed— liie  bmir  dishevelled^  bla  drees 

disorriorcd,  and  his  complexion  a  raid- 
way  hue  Ijctween  the  tints  of  chalk 
and  Cheshire  cheese.  His  tongue 
hniig  out  of  bis  sumtbf  loaded  with 
evidence  of  internal  itriib.  I  natu- 
rally believTd  that  the  present  was  a 
confirmed  case  of  ■phihisis  pnlmoymlu, 
and  I  accordingly  had  recourse  to  my 
weU  known,  and,  wilii-few*ezcep« 
tkme-always-succeseAil  remedy  of  in« 
haling.  In  this  instance,  however, 
it  (lid  not  answer  my  expectation*. 
Instead  of  benefitting  the  irudiea,  it 
produced  a  sympathetic  affection  of 
etomacb  and  diapbn^»  and  fSbe 
msophagus  formed  the  medium  of  com- 
mon ication  between  the  patient  and 
myself  Having  taken  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
I  was  al)uut  to  give  my  other  infallible 
ranedy  a  fikir  trial,  wben  the  patient 
opened  his  eyes.  But*  gticious  hen^ 

vcn  !  what  eyes  !  The  vi^^nnl  nr!>  wns 
Bwotn,  Ijlood-shot,  troubit  ti  ;uni  i in- 
tolerably dull.  At  the  same  mument, 
some  incoherent  expressions  fell  from 
tbe  uofortanate  gentleman.  After  a 
reference  to  the  kidneys,  he  seemed 
to  wish  for  Romething  to  he  found  in 
the  roal-hoie,  or  the  cider  -  cellur ; 
but  the  search  of  the  servant  below 
stairs  was  nnavailtng.  I  now  began 
to  apprehend  delirium.  To  be  sore 
of  the  state  of  his  mind,  I  inquired  if 
there  were  any  clei|fyman  whom  he 
would  wish  to  see :  He  eiLclaimed, 
«  O  venerable  old  Offley  I"  But 
when  I  expressed  to  the  servants  a 
wish  that  this  reverend  eentlcman 
might  be  sent  for,  thc\  assured  me 
they  had  never  heard  of  him !  The 
panenc  uien  uumerea  some  naracu* 
late  sounds,  and  turned  on  his  side. 
This  position  being  favourable  for 
my  original  operation  of  rubbing,  I 
silt  up  the  back  of  his  coat,  waist- 
coat, and  all  other  vestmental  Impe- 
diments, and  smartly  ai^lied  a  soW 
iiaii  of  tartoHstd  aatimonif  along  tbe 
course  of  the  spine.  The  effect  was 
instnntnneon«i  on  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal, and  a  gnumg  in  the  trant>verse 
arch  of  the  eotm  well  nigh  put  a  faU 
stop  to  the  patient's  sufferings.  The 
ductus  commmiis  choledochu»  again  de- 
luged the  stomach,  and  with  the 


ciistomniy  ooneeqwDees*  Hie  •eene 
now  became  almost  insupportable. 

An  aged  nurse,  who  hati,  froiu  the 
infancy  of  the  piaient,  been  his  do- 
mestic, declared  tiiat  she  could  hold 
OBt  DO  longer.  Poor  creature  I  tbe 
tear  of  affcc&n  glistened  in  her  eye; 
while  her  convulsed  features  betrayed 
uncontrnMahlc  sensations.  It  wa^  a 
struggle  between  the  heart  and  the 
stomacb:  tbe  heart  remained  tme, 
bat  tbe  stomach  tnmed.  Attkbtfae 
patient  commenced  cursing,  swear- 
in  <j,  and  blaspheming,  in  a  way 
which  will  be  found  fully  detmled 
with  all  due  dashes  — !  — !  — !  &c. 
kc,  in  tbe  last  nnmber  of  a  Northem 
magazine.  "  Zounds cried  be, 
starting  up  on  his  »ean/ — "  Who  are 
you?  who  sent  for  you?  May  liu* 
fiends  catch  vuu  and  cleave  to  you 
forever!  Give ns tbe bips !  asmaU 
^ass  of  brandy!  ha!  ha!  ha!  O 
my  back  !  I) — n  all  doctors  I  Here 
am  I  stung  and  tortured  with  yas- 
irttUg  hepatitis,  siiienitts,  nepkrUiap 
qpjftosit,  oAsMgia,  eardialgia,  lEkr* 
rkma,  and  a  whole  legion  of  devils 
with  Latin  names !  £>-— -n  all  doctors 
nsrain,  «knv  T  !"  And  with  this  ex- 
clamation, he  huried  a  curious  crown 
of  crockery  at  my  head,  which  fitted 
on  so  tightly,  wsA  only  by  biedung 
it,  could  I  disengage  myself  from  tbe 
delfic  diadem.  I  hastily  ran  down 
staits,  and,  meeting  the  man  of  six 
and  torty  in  the  passage,  1  inquired 
of  bim  wv  mimitely  concerning  tbe 
stnle  of  bis  master.  He  answered 
all  mv  questions  v.  ith  ]^rrfi  ct  rrin- 
dour,  ant!  not  without  a  ciTtiiiii  iirch- 
ncss  of  look  and  manner  rather  un- 
nswd  among  men  of  sk  md  fottf  in 
bismnkoflifr.  FVom  att  I  eUcited, 
and  also  from  certain  corroborative 
proofs,  which  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary now  to  specify,  1  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  declaring,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  tbe  profeesion  to  wbicb  I  do 
not  belong,  and  of  tbe  public  geoe- 
rallv.  that  in  this  case  my  abstruse 
remedies  had  not  a  fair  trial,  inas- 
much as  the  patient's  state  was  vul- 
garly simple.  He  bad  been  dmk 
tile  nig^t  belbre  t 
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It  would  appear  tLat  the  death- 
hour  of  despotism  is  at  hand.  Tlardly 
have  we  time  to  express  our  adnu ra- 
tion of  popular  heroism  in  one  coun- 
try,  ere  la  anodier  it  pats  forih 
fresh  claims  to  wonder  and  homage. 
Its  latest  manifestation  in  Poland 
is  peculiarly  calculated  to  delight 
the  lovers  of  rational  liberty;  for 
no  nation  on  eartih  has  been  more 
hardly  dealt  with,  or  has  struggled 
with  more  hcroical  devotcdness  for 
all  that  is  dear  to  a  people  than  have 
the  Poles.  Enthusiastically  attached 
to  their  native  country',  its  institutions 
and  recollections,  they  have  at  all 
times  evinced  a  proportionate  detes- 
tation of  foreign  interference,  and  es- 
pecially of  that  of  Russia.  There  are 
few  instances  on  record*  of  a  more 
deep-rooted  animosity  between  two 
nations,  than  between  the  Poles  and 
Russians — an  animosity  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  any  signal  dif- 
ference in  language,  manners,  or 
cnstoms;  in  ail  of  which,  they 
greatly  resemble  each  other.  This 
natural  antipathy  has,  we  may  con- 
ceive, hrvn  materially  increased  by 
the  (iibUK'inberment  and  long  oppres- 
sion of  Poland  by  her  more  powerful 
neigbbonr.  The  measure  of  the  par- 
tition of  Poland  was  worthy  of  the 
cruel  and  reckless  ambition  of  Catlic- 
rine,  but  its  adoption  by  the  Empress 
of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
must  be  considered  a  lastmg  stain  on  * 
the  characters  of  those  two  sovereigns. 
The  first  partition,  which  divided  one 
half  of  the  kingdom  amoni?  the  just- 
mentioned  powers,  was  soon  followed 
by  a  second,  and  Poland,  as  a  nation^ 
was  blotted  from  the  map  of  Europe, 
Russia  obtaining  the  great  sweep. 
Warsaw  and  its  adjacent  provinces 
were,  by  this  partition,  giver  to  Prus- 
sia ;  but  at  the  treaty  of  TiUit,  Na- 
poleon raised  Prussian  Poland  into  an 
independent  duchy,  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  King  of  Saxony.  On 
the  downfall  of  tlie  French  emp'-ror, 
the  Great  i^owers,  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  in  1815,  gave  the  Duchy 
of  Warsaw  to  Rnssia,  an  equivalent 
being  aibrded  to  Prussia  in  the  Rhe- 
nish provinces  and  an  important  part 
of  the  Saxon  kincrdom.  The  Empe- 
ror Alexander  made  I'uland  u  sepa- 
rate kingdom,  and  gave  it  a  nalbna] 
representative  diet,  the  first  meeting 


of  which  was  opened  by  his  Imperial 
Majesty  in  person,  and  the  present 
Grand  Duke,  Constantine,  was  re- 
turned a  Polbh  representative  by  the 
suburb  of  Pk«ga.  The  constitution 
granted  by  the  emperor,  established 
a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  elected  by 
the  people,  and  a  senate  answering  to 
our  House  of  Peers.  The  sovern- 
ment  was  carried  on  by  a  viceroy 
and  a  responsible  ministiy,  appointed 
by  the  Emperor. 

Though  it  U  not  to  be  supposed, 
that  the  despot  of  ail  the  iiussiaa 
had  any  real  intention  of  giving  con- 
stitutional liberty  to  a  vanquished 
people,  while  his  own  subjects  were 
m  the  most  abject  slavery,  still  the  act 
itself  was  so  spontaneous,  so  unex- 
pected, that  tlic  Pules,  dazzled  there- . 
by,  believed  they  had  really  obtained, 
a  free  constitution.  They  were  soon 
undecc  ivetl :  the  Grand  Duke,  appoint- 
ed conuiiauder-in-chief  of  tlie  Polish 
army,  was  not  slow  in  throwing  ofif 
the  mask.  Every  method  by  wnich 
disregard  and  contempt  for  national 
feelings  could  be  conveyed,  was 
adoptoil  by  him,  in  op>en  violRtjon  of 
the  principle  of  that  cutibtitution 
which  his  imperial  brotlicr  had  given 
to  the  Poles.  Into  the  Polish  army 
he  introduced  corporal  punishment, 
which  he  often  intlirtcd  with  his  own 
hands.  Self-destruction  in  some  in- 
stances followed  such  intolerable  out- 
rage. Excesses,  indignities,  barbarities 
of  all  kinds  were  committed  under 
various  pretences,  by  this  miserable 
scion  of  despotism,  who  being  deem- 
ed unfit  to  rule  in  his  own  country, 
was  thought  well  calculated  to  crush 
the  spirit  of  the  Polish  people.  But 
at  length  this  trampled  spirit  turned, 
and  with  a  moderation  which  w^e  can 
hardly  admire,  thoy  have  =;ufrered  the 
brutal  miiuic  ol  luauhuod  to  escape, 
without  wreaking  vengeance  on  hinu 
for  his  opprc  sn  a  and  murder  of 
their  long-suffering  countr^'mrn. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  an  af 
fray  broke  out  between  the  Russian 
guards  and  the  pupils  of  the  military 
school.  The  flame  spread  rapidly, 
and,  as  at  Paris,  armed  women  and 
youths  distinguished  themselves  by 
a  devoted  heroism,  which,  if  tyrannv 
were  to  be  taught  at  all,  might  teach 
it  that  a  spirit  too  mighty  for  op- 
pression—* spirit  strengthening  the 
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feeble  with  unconquerable  energy, 
has  roused  the  uatious  to  an  assertion 
of  their  rights.  We  regret  tlMt  tlui 
heroism  on  the  part  of  the  Poles  has 
not  hopn  marked  by  that  modera- 
tion wliich  so  nobly  distinguished 
the  giuriuus  struggle  in  Paiis.  But 
it  should  be  temenibered  that  the 
French  rose  to  shake  off  a  despotism^ 
it  i:^  true,  hut  not  a  foreign  one; 
that  lliry  had  no  festering  wounds 
from  the  galling  chains  of  a  foreign 
yoke, to  stmg  them  to  maddened  fury ; 
and  that  the  drivelling  dolt  whom 
they  burled  from  his  throne,  how- 
erer  despicable  and  deeply  sinning, 
was  yet  their  countryman,  and  the 
descendant  of  an  illustrious  family^ 
which  their  anceetors  had  delighted 
to  honour.  For,  always  excepting 
the  sangwinan'  period  of  the  first  re- 
volution, France  has  ever  been  dis- 
tinguished by  a  most  loyal  attach- 
ment to  the  per^n  and  family  of  the 
feigning  soveieignC  But  in  the  re- 
cent — the  actual  case  of  Poland,  not 
onlv  wrt"  there  notiiing  to  call  for 
suniiar  sympathies,  but  every  possi- 
ble inducement  to  the  adaption  of 
measures  of  stem  retributive  justice  $ 
•nd  we  think  a  fli^i>assionatc  ob<-ervor 
will  ratlier  find  cause  to  wonder  at 
their  forbearance,  than  to  censure 
^e  nomttitary  impetuosity  by  which 
fiome  of  their  oppressors'  were  sacri* 
ficed. 

The  Provisional  (1  n  i. mrncnt  have 
issued  a  proclamation  acknowledging 
tlM  autliorit^  of  Nicholas,  hot  re- 
xpiiring,  on  his  part,  that  the  Consti- 
tution granted  by  Alexander  be  pre- 
served, and  arfministcred  according 
to  its  original  and  true  interpretation 
•Mhat  me  States  be  kept  separate— 
that  no  foreign  troops  be  admitted 
into  Poland — and  that  the  old  Polish 
provinces,  formerly  separated  from 
the  kingdom,  and  added  to  Russia, 
be  now  restored  to  Poland.  That 
tiiese  demands  will  be  deemed  extra- 
vagant by  an  autocrat  schooled  in  the 
doctrines  of  despotism,  and  flushed 
with  the  success  ol  recent  and  iini)or- 
tant  victories,  is  to  be  expected.  But 
we  ate  willing  to  hope  that  even  he' 
and  those  of  his  order  may  perceive 
— ^we  know  that  tlicy  shortly  masf 
be  taught — that  there  is  a  right  prior 
and  more  indefeaisible  than  their 
own,  and  that  no  longer  can  it  be 
tiiwarted  or  oppressed.  Meanwhile 
all  possible  precaution^  is  h  ing 
taken  by  the  Pules.   An  immediate 


levy  of  2<X>,000  men  has  been  decreed, 
and  that  invaluable  force,  the  Bur* 
gher  Guard,  has  been  formed  for.  the 
preservation  of  order,  no  less  tlian  for 
the  achievf-ments  of  freedom.  The 
whole  ji(  I] lulatinn  will  arm.  and,  if 
war  mu;^t  decide  the  qucbtiuu,  it  will 
he  war  to  the  knife. 

There  is  every  reason  to  hope  tliat 
Galli  ia  and  Poscn  will  rcspcctivclv 
shake  off  the  trammels  of  Austrian 
and  Prussian  dominion.  With  all  our 
conviction  of  the  bigotted  despotism 
by  which  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Berlin  arc  guided  in  their  estimate  of 
popular  rights,  we  are  yet  disposed  to 
believe  that  tliey  will  have  enough  to 
do  at  home  for  some  time  to  come. 
And  at  St.  Petersburgh  too«  the  capital 
of  that  imperial  philanthropist,  who  is 
reported  to  Iiave  sworn  with  ungo- 
vernable rage,  that  the  rascally  Poles 
should  returQ  to  his  benevolent  guar- 
dianship, or  he  would  slay  evefy  man 
of  them— even  at  St.  retersburgh 
certain  indications  have  appeared  (jf 
a  nature  to  alarm  his  fatherly  ^nli- 
citude.  We  see  tl»at  the  govcinmeat 
have  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a 
proclamation  against  young  men  of 
rank,  and  of  no  rank,  for  combining 
together  for  the  purpoBe  of — what 
tiunk  you,  reader  ? — of  Lrtiokiuy  the 
wiiidom,  Ihis  care  on  the  part  of 
the  executive^  proves,  as  the  FMm* 
bnrghians  arc  tnid  in  the  proclama- 
tion, how  watchlui  the  gt)vornment 
are  for  their  welfare,  and  for  the  pre- 
servation of  order.  Tb  us  it  proves 
something  more — ^namely,  that  in  the 
present  convulsion  of  the  political 
world,  the  autocratic  thronus  begin 
to  totter,  and  that,  while  iS'icholas 
and  Mietteniidi»  aiDd^  the  Russian 
state-pilot,  are  gnashing  their  idle 
rage  at  the  movement  they  wocdd  Cam 
control  in  Poland,  their  immediate 
efforts  may  be  retjuircd  in  Peters- 
burgh, in  Austrian  Italy,  and  among 
the  often  bamboozled  patriots  of  Ber- 
lin. In  this  latter  city,  a  convulsion 
is  expected,  and*  may  we  not  say 
hoped  ? 

**  High  deeds,  O  Germans,  we  ei^ect 
ftom  you !" 

And  we  doubt  not  tjUat  you  will  imd 
better  work  for  his  Pmacte  Majesty 

than  looking  after  Poseo. 

Wi'^lnng  Nicholas  rmd  our  friend 
Metternidi  the  compliments  of  the 
seaM>nj  we  hfre  conclude  fur  th«> 
prSMAt* 
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Amo.nu  Lutlicr's  Suiritual  Songs,  of 
which  varioQs  colleedoiiiB  htnt  ap- 
peared of  late  years.*  the  one  en- 
tilled  Elnc  frsfr  Burg  hi  unsrr  Cofi, 
is  universaiiy  regarded  as  the  best; 
and  indeed  still  retains  its  place 
•ad  derotioii&l  nee  m  the  pMilmo* 
dies  of  Protestant  Germany.  Of  the 
Tune,  which  also  is  by  Luther«  we 
havp  no  copy,  and  only  a  second- 
band  knowledge  :  to  the  original 
Words,  probably  never  l)efore  printed 
in  £ngland»  we  lat^om  the  followiai^ 
tramietion ;  whkh«  if  it  possess  the 
only  merit  it  can  pr<»tend  to,  that  of 
literal  adhereiui  to  the  sense,  will 
not  prove  unacceptable  to  our  i%ad- 
eie.  Lttther*e  eiiieie  ie  .heenl  drilf 
in  our  churches,  several  ot  eor  tetat 
Psalm-tunes  beintr  of  hh  coTOposi 
tion.  Luther's  sentiments,  also,  ;ire, 
or  should  be,  [uresent  in  many  an 
English  heait;  the 
to  US  is  any  the  smallest  articulate 
expression  ofthet^e. 

The  great  Rcfoimer's  love  of  mu- 
sic, of  poetry,  it  has  often  been  re- 
marked, ie  one  of  the  meet  stgnifii- 
cant  features  m^his  character.  Bat» 
indeed,  if  every  great  man.  Napoleon 
himself,  is  intriiisicnllv  a  poet,  an 
idealist,  with  more  or  loss  complete- 
ness of  utterance,  which  of  ail  our 
great  men,  in  these  modem  ages,  had* 
such  an  endowment  in  that  kind  as 
Luther?  He  It  wa^,  omphatically, 
who  stood  based  on  the  Spiritual 
World  ol  mail,  and  only  bv  the  foot- 
inpf  and  mh-aculous  power  lie  had  ob- 
tained there,  could  work  such  changes 
in  the  Material  World.  As  a  pnitiri 
pant  and  disjicnsor  of  (li^■in^  intiu- 
ences,  he  shews  himsell  among  hu- 
man aflUrs  a  tme  connecting  me- 
dium and  visible  Messenger  between 
Heaven  and  Earth ;  a  man,  therefore, 
not  only  permitted  to  enter  the  sphere 
of  Poetry,  but  to  dwell  in  the  purest 
centre  thereof :  perhaps  the  moet  In- 
spired of  all  Teachers  since  the  firet 
apostles  of  his  faith  ;  and  thus  not  a 
Poet  only,  but  a  Prophet  and  God- 
ordaincd  Priest,  which  is  the  highest 


form  ot  that  dignity,  and  ol'  all  dig- 
oitT. 

Unhappily,  or  happily,  Luther's 

poetic  feeling  did  not  so  much  learn 
to  express  itself  in  tit  Words  that  take 
captive  every  ear,  in  iit  Actions, 
wherein  truly,  under  still  more  im- 
pressive mainUestatiott,  the  spirit  of 
8])heral  Melody  resides,  and  still  aii- 
dil)Iy  addresses  us.  In  his  written  Po- 
ems we  find  little,  save  that  Strrnc^th 
of  one  "  whose  words,"  it  haji  been 
said^  were  half -battles Utde  eC 
tiiat  still  Harmony  and  blending  soft- 
ness of  union  which  is  the  last  per- 
fection of  Strength ;  ies«»  of  it  than 
even  his  conduct  oiteu  manifested. 
With  Words  he  had  not  Jeamed  to 
make  pore  music  ;  it  was  by  Deedls' 
f»f  Love,  or  heroic  Valour,  that  ho 
spoke  freely  ;  in  t(mes,  only  through 
bis  Flute,  amid  tears,  could  the  sigh 
of  that  strong  emtl  find  vllsrance. 

Nevertheless,  thoa^  in  imperfect 
articulation,  the  same  voice,  if  we 
will  listen  well,  is  to  be  heard  also 
in  his  writings,  in  hi:^  Poems.  The 
following,  for  example,  jars,  upon  our 
ears;  yet  it  there  something  in  it 
like  the  sound  of  Alpine  avalanches* 
or  the  first  murmur  of  Earthquakes ; 
in  the  very  vastness  of  which  disso- 
nance a  higher  unison  is  revealed  to 
OS.  liather  wrote  this  Song  in  a  time 
of  blackest  threateoings,  which^  how- 
ever, could  in  no  wise  lu'come  a  time 
of  Despair,  In  tliuse  tones,  rugged, 
broken  as  they  are,  do  we  not  recog- 
nise the  aeoeat  of  that  swnmoned 
man,  (summoned  not  by  Charles  the 
Fifth,  but  by  God  Almighty  also,) 
who  answered  his  friend's  warning 
not  to  enter  Worms,  in  this  wise : 
"  Were  there  as  many  devik  in  Worms 
as  Ihere  are  roof-tiles,  I  would  on  « 
of  him  who,  alone  in  that  assemblage, 
before  all  emperors,  and  principali- 
ties, and  powers,  spoke  foith  these 
final  and  for  ever  meaaorable  words : 
"  It  is  neither  safe  nor  prodent  to  do 
aught  against  conscience.  Here  stand 
I,  I  cannot  otlierwi-^e.  Gad  assist  me 
Amen  V'f  It  is  evident  enough  that 


*  For  example :  Luther's  gnstUcha  Licder  ncbst  dessen  Gedanken  iiber  die  muncHt 
(Berfin,  1817) ;  Die  MMdtr  LuAer's  gmmmeU  vm  Kom^furtm  mud  lUmhm^,  fte. 

f  *•  Till  »U'-'h  time,  as  either  by  proofs  from  Holy  Srnjitm,  ,  nr  hy  friir  rtvison  or  arj^M- 
ment  1  liave  been  confiifed  and  com  ictotl,  I  cannot,  and  will  not  recant,  toeil  wtdtx  sicker 
nock  gerathen  ist,  etwas  wider  Gewisstn  zu  thun.  liter  itehe  ich,  ieh  kamm  nickt  Mdtf*» 
Chn  ke^  wir*  jimmt  V* 
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[Jan. 


to  this  man  all  Popes*  conclaves*  and    willi  all  Its  strong  TVies,  maybe  to 
Imperial  Diets^  and  hosts  and  nations    the  smallest  spark  of  electtk  nrt* 
were  but  weak  s  weak  as  tiie  forest 

SINS  rssTs  Buao  ist  unsee  qott. 


Ein'  ff>st€  Burg  iit  mtter  CfoU, 
Ein'  gute  Wekr  wid  Waffen ; 
Kr  hilft  vns  fri'y  mis  alhr  Notk, 
Die  nm  jetzt  hat  ftcfrqffm, 
Der  alfe  frd#e  Fiend, 
Mii  Enui  tnjeltt  meint ; 
Grosi  Macht  vnd  viol  List 
Sdn  graiisam'  Riisfznirh  ist, 
Anf  Erd*n  i$i  uicht  »eiw  GleUIien, 

Macht  iai  nick^  g9tkm 
Wir  sind  gar  bald  verloren  : 

Es  strf>U'f  ff'fr        rJf>r  rerhtt  Aiom, 
Deii  iiott  selbst  hat  erkoreu, 
fVagtt  du  toer  eristt 
Er  heimt  JtmtB  CkM, 
Der  Herre  Zehaoth. 
U/ff^  i^-f  hniu  ander  Gott, 
,  Uaa  if  eld  muM  er  behaUen. 

Und  wenn  dk  TFeU  voR  Te^fel  wSr, 

Vnd  troUf'n  nns  gar  v(Tsrhlin(/pn , 
So  f  urckff'Ti  ?rir  uns  nirhi  90  sehr, 
E*  soil  uiu  dock  geliiweiu 
Der  jRMe  dteier  wefi< 
me  §mer  er  tidk  9iem, 
Thut  er  una  dock  nichta ; 

Eiu  ii  oriiem  kunn  ihu/dUen, 

Das  Wort  sie  sollen  lassen  aiahn 

Und  Jccfnon  Dank  dazit  hnhpn 

Er  u/i       uns  icohl  anf  dom  Plan 

Mit  seinem  Geist  und  Gaben. 

Ntkmm  tie  um  den  Leib, 

Ouf,  Ehr',  Kind  und  Weib, 

Lassfahrnt  dahhf. 

Sie  habeH's  keiti  Gf'v:inn, 

Das  Reich  Gottes  mim  uus  bleiben. 


A  safe  fttronghold  onr  God  is  still, 

A  trusty  shield  and  weapon  ; 
Hell  help  iis  rlrar  from  all  the  ill 
That  hath  us  now  o'crtakun. 
The  ancient  Prince  of  Hell, 
Hath  risen  widi  purpose  fell ; 
Strong  mail  of  Craft  and  Power« 

•\vcnrf*h  in  this  hour. 
On  Earth  is  not  his  feUow. 

With  force  of  arms  we  nothing  cm. 

Full  soon  wore  we  down^ridden  ; 
But  for  us  fipht?  the  proper  Man, 
Whom  God  hunseit'  hath  bidden. 
Ask  ye^  Who  Is  this  same  ? 
Glirist  iesos  is  his  mmt. 
The  Lord  Zdraath's  Son* 
He  and  no  other  one 
Shall  conquer  in  the  battle. 

And  were  this  world  all  Devils  o'er 

And  watching  to  devour  us. 
We  l;iy  it  uot  to  lu  ai  t  so  sore. 
Mot  ihey  can  overpower  us. 
And  let  the  Prince  of  Ul 
L(^ok  grim  as  e'er  he  will* 
He  harms  us  not  a  whit. 
For  why  ?  His  donm  is  writ, 
A  word  shall  quickly  slay  him. 

God*8Word,for  all  theircraftandlbrec^ 

One  moment  will  not  linger. 
Rut  spite  of  Hell,  shall  have  its  courae« 
'Tis  written  by  hiij  finger. 
And  tho'  they  take  onr  Bfe» 
Goods,  honour,  children,  wife. 
Yet  is  their  profit  small  ; 
These  things  s^hall  vani^h  all. 
The  City  of  God  remaineth. 
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OUEftSLYBS,  THS  OBBY  ADMINI8TEAT10N,  AlfD  THIIfaa  IM  0£NSBA.L. 

Wb  have  now  completed  our  year,  and  liave  got  over  that  period  of  probation 
fiurly  enough.  In  fact,  whhont  boasting,  we  may  say  that  no  Magazine 
'within  our  memory,  ever  made  its  way  so  successfully  in  so  short  a  time. 
We  are  now  fairly  and  firmly  Hxedand  rt  cosruized,  as  it  riding  members  of  the 
highest  class  of  periodicals.  Our  opinion  is  quoted  in  all  directions — our  praise 
18  an  object  of  hope  or  gratitude — our  ceosare  a  matter  of  fear  and  mortification. 
Every  body  knows  tbis»  and  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  it  any 
fttrther.  If  our  readers  should  ask,  is  our  sale  as  great  as  our  unprecedented 
reputation — or  if  finybody  prefers  it,  our  unprecedented  notoriety — would  lead 
them  to  suppose:  we  answer,  that  there  are  sicnts  which  we  mui>t  keep  to 
ourselves.  We  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  we  sell  considerably 
moro  than  three  times  the  nnmber  sold  by  Blaclcwood  at  the  end  of  Ait  fint 
year ;  and  as  every  number  is  gathering  Uka  a  snow-ball,  we  have  no  reason 

to  complain. 

Of  our  literary  merits  we  suppose  we  need  not  say  much.  If  tliey  do  not 
speak  for  themselves,  recommendation  will  do  them  little  service.  As  to  our 
cnticat  labours,  we  think  we  have  prettv  fairly  kept  to  our  original  compact 
with  the  public,  and  most  unsparingly  hunted  down  literary  humbug  wner- 
cver  it  crossed  our  path.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  it  came  before  us  arrayed 
in  all  the  panoply  of  puff.  A  touch  of  our  Uhuriel  spear  exposed  the  impos- 
tor in  his  true  nakedness,  and  we  completed  the  ceremony  by  a  bastinado  in 
the  manner  of  Algiers.  It  is  by  this  time  sufficiently  eVident,  that  we  are 
not  connected  with  any  of  those  pestilential  coteries,  whether  of  authors  or 
booksellers,  or  a  mixed  commission  of  both,  who  infest  literature  to  tiie 
delusion  of  the  unwarv.  Nobody  is  praised  in  Frfii!f  r\s  Mnrjnzinc  because  he 
j)ui)ii.-ihes  at  Longman's,  or  Murray's,  or  ( 'oiiiurn  s,  or  \Vhittaker':>,  or  Saun- 
ders's, or  Simpkin's ;  the  idea  appears  to  u»  ridiculous.  Let  those  gentle- 
men produce  good  works,  and  from  us  they  shall  recnve  good  words,  but 
upon  no  other  condition.  If  they  produce  things  abominable  and  unuttera- 
ble, as  every  one  of  them  very  frequently  does,  thrv  may  be  sure  that  our 
practice  will  conn  r  ue  to  he,  to  hold  the  abomination  up  to  the  full  gaze  of 
the  indignant  reading  public  of  England.  It  is  the  same  way  with  authors. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  tribe,  from  noi^  of  Sutherland  to  the  sonth  of  jDr- 
vonshite — from  the  east  of  Norfolk  to  the  west  of  Galway,  that  possesses  the 
power  of  averting  the  rigidity  of  one  of  ourRhadamanthian  rescripts.  Name 
with  us  is  nothing.  //  mio  nnmp  riott  c  peccaio,  said  tlie  It;i!inii  sinner  to  an 
inquisitive  confessor,  who  had  a^ked  the  name  of  him  who  w.-is  revealing  his 
crimes.  If  the  penitent  was  right,  (as  we  think  he  was  J  equally  correct  is  the 
determination  which  we  have  laid  down,  to  consider  that  no  man's  tMsie  is  to 
be  a  merit — a  passport  into  the  paradise  of  our  applause.  We  know  that 
we  hftve  not  a  little  astonished  by  the  freedom  of  our  strictures,  certain  vete- 
rans who  have  been,  God  knows  how  many  years,  livinpr  upon  the  traditional 
fame  of  a  handful  of  songs  and  ballads;  and  who,  thinking  that  on  the 
Strength  of  this  glory  thi^'  are  entitled  to  applause  as  a  matter  of  coarse  in 
ever}'thing  they  attempt,  have  been  somewhat  ruffled  when  we  dissented  from 
their  "  palmint^  off  crusts  upon  us  for  mutton." 

We  know  that  some  have  considered  us  rather  too  severe  even,-  now  and 
then,  and  recommended  more  lenient  applications.  We  suppose  that  never 
vrss  there  critic  against  whom  the  same  complaint  was  not  made.  8mii  ftii- 
bus  in  satird  videor  nimis  acer,  says  Horace,  qoieC  and  finikin  as  his  satire  is. 
We  say,  in  our  justification,  we  have  a  constant  and  daily  provocation  to  our 
spleen,  in  the  flourishinfr  vi{:;our  of  the  puflf  system.  There  is  not  a  book  pub- 
lished of  the  slightest  importance — ( i.  e.  which  costs  the  publisher  any  sum 
of  money  worth  caring  about) — which  in  one  quarter  or  another  of  the  critical 
or  pseudocritical  world,  is  not  sure  of  being  landed  in  terms  of  lha  most  oat- 
rageous  eulogy,  were  it  the  stupidest  and  the  basest  of  all  human  composi- 
tioBs.  We  take  shame  to  ounclvet,  as  the  Emperor  of  China  says  in  his 
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proclamatioiis,  that  we  liare  not  exposed  the  minute  underwork  of  the  sys- 

tcm,  [we  know  it  well]  by  which  tius  fraud  is  carried  on ;  but  we  shall  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  so  doinpr.  In  the  meantime  we  have  pretty  well  de- 
molished two  or  three  kuota  of  author-knaves,  who  owcii  whatever  reputa- 
tion  they  had  to  the  puffing  of  themselvee  and  their  co-rogues ;  and  we  have 
another  covey  or  two  immediataly  within  range  of  otv  Maiiton«  into  wtiit^ 
we  intend  to  let  fly  ere  long  with  deadly  and  unsparing  aim.  It  certainly 
move?*  our  indignation,  to  see  Mr.  A/e  book  publi.shpf?  b^'  Mr.  B.  lauded  in  • 
Journal,  the  *  *  Mag^lne,  the  ♦  *  *  Review ;  Journal,  Magazine,  and  Re- 
view, all  belonging  to  the  said  Mr.  B. :  nor  is  our  wrath  much  abated,  if  we 
find  die  landalory  strain  prolonged  in  the  •  *  *  «  Newspaper,  or  the  *  *  *  *  * 
Gasette,  on  the  strei^th  of  the  said  Mr.  A.  having  beni  a  reporter  on  the 
one,  or  a  ]iot  companion  <jf  the  Editor  of  the  other  ;  or  by  any  other  meaaa 
able  to  iujiuencp  thef?e  dispensers  of  critical  renown.  We  have  six-n  advertise- 
ments of  books,  with  a  dozen  extracts  from  reviews,  magozmes,  literary 
journals,  and  ordinary  newepapen*  all  iond  in  eulogy  of  a  trumpery  book, 
every  one  of  which  we  oonkl  have  traced  to  the  dictation  of  author  or  pub- 
lisher. And  yet  this  no  doubt  passes  off  as  the  jr?  niiine  effusion  of  honest 
criticism,  and  sells  the  work.  "  Sure  it  must  be  a  good  one,  pa*.  T^hen  you 
see  how  highly  it  is  spoken  of  in  »o  many  places."  Determmed,  if  nut  to 
pot  down,  that  petfaape  b  hayond  oor  power,  (we  thall  try  however)  yet  to 
offer  MMe  check  to  this  syatem  of  swindling,  for  it  is  notiiing  else,  we  shatt 
pnrsue  the  course  we  have  already  marked  out  for  ourselves,  and  be.^tow 
our  buffets  with  t}i«»  same  severity  and  impartiality,  r?ireless  if  ovpry  now 
and  then  a  cry  should  ajibe  from  a  mischievous  dwari,  sore  from  our  well 
deserved  infliction,  of  "  Man  of  age,  thou  smiteBt  sore." 

Our  politics  most  be  tolerably  iaaiiliar  to  oar  readers  by  this  taine.  We 
started  Ultra  Tory,  and  so  Ave  continue.  We  do  not  believe  in  free  trade,  or 
any  of  the  other  dogmas  of  the  political  ernnomists  ;  and  wc  hnvc  taken  some 
pains,  which  wc  are  hn[>|>v  to  mv  have  not  been  altogether  thrown  away,  to 
prove  that  their  deaperule  system  has  brought  the  huancial  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  oountry  to  the  verge  of  destmslion.  We  are  as  firm  as  any 
of  die  most  sturdy  of  our  sect  for  Chnidk  ud  King,  and  therefore  our  opi- 
nions within  the  last  two  yoaf^,  have  come  round  decidrdly  in  favour  of 
Reform  in  Pai  li  niicnt,  as  the  only  means  left  of  securing  both  from  the  as- 
saults of  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  populace,  and  the  undermining  of 
treachery  on  the  part  of  the  borooghineBgers  and  their  allies.  Hie  Pania^ 
ment  aa  at  present  conatitoted  is  noC  one  on  which  any  person,  who  wishes 
well  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  can  rely.  All  that  that  body  seeks 
is  to  perpetuate  tlie  ]>owcr  of  those  who  mainly  constitnto  it — to  increase 
their  intiaeuci- — to  load  them  with  honours,  and  places,  and  pay,  perfectly 
careless  whether  in  so  doing  they  sacrifice  the  interest  of  every  oilier  person 
in  ^  state.  The  large  bmly  of  the  nation  which  was  hostile  to  Catholic 
Emancipation,  supported  the  parliamentary  system,  under  the  mistaken  idea, 
that  it  was  the  best  calculated  instrument  for  averting  the  e^il  which  they 
dreaded.  It  is  useless  to  say  how  they  were  deceived.  From  that  xuomeat 
forth  the  ranks  of  the  opponents  of  i^oriiamentary  Reform  became  wonder- 
fiilly  thioned— they  lost,  in  fii«t»  abneaC  every  man  of  intellect  and  integrity 
which  they  had  formedly  con^dned. 

The  ready  subserviency  to  the  solitnr;;'  jrovemmcnt  of  the  Duke,  a  govern- 
ment formed  upon  the  principles  ot  tiie  camp,  which  the  last  Parliament  dis- 
\  played,  increased  the  general  disgust.  Outside  the  doors  of  St.  Stephen's 
«  the  measures  of  the  Dnke  were  in  general  tibe  objecto  of  dislike  or  tidiciile  r 
he  was  unpopular,  hie  ooUeagties  were  despised  :  within  those  doors  the  mi- 
nisters had  every  thing  their  own  way.  This  was  not  "  working  well." 
Whatever  force  was  left  to  the  people,  they  e^certed  in  the  elections  against 
him,  and  the  result  was  a  Parliament  tliat,  on  a  well  chosen  question,  de- 
feated him  by  a  poor  majority  of  29.  Had  the  election  been  really  In  tha 
handa  of  the  people,  the  Dnhe'a  administration  would  not  have  had  nina  and 
twenty  votea  in  aU.   This  reaUy  after  all  is  not  working  much  better. 

W'v  have  now  a  Whig  ministry,  which  is  so  far  hcttrr  tlian  the  Duke's, 
that  It  IS  pledged  to  at  kast  some  show  of  respect  for  popular  opinion,  and 
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CfMinot  jprcteiid  to  oovem  upon  hu»  prmcipk  ot  Sic  volo,  »ic  /ubeo,  slet  vro 
raiiom  voUmiaa,  It  i»  bonad  to  giw  «»  ratnnnii  Ibr  its  fole.  Old  reooluc- 
tions  of  Whtggery  ue  however  so  closely  invovec  into  the  very  texture  of 

our  minds,  that  we  cannot  well  conceive  an  honest  Whig  ministry.  It  seems 
to  us  that  there  must  be  job,  and  shuffle,  and  trick,  and  scheme,  and  intriffue, 
8oin<  where  at  work.  We  may  not  yet  see  them,  but  we  feel  a  consciousness 
that  they  are  iu  existence,  and  only  want  a  littk  time  to  be  brought  to  light.  To 
do  our  new  Premier  justice,  he  Imt  not  loet  any  time  is  showing  that,  so  far 
as  jobbery  is  part  of  the  creed,  he  hath  not  departed  from  it.  He  has  in  the 
course  of  his  first  month  nf  office,  provided  for  thirteen  of  his  own  relations, 
honestly  givinj^  as  a  reason,  that,  as  he  had  been  forty  ycuia  in  the  winter  of 
opposition,  it  was  ouly  fair  that  when  the  suu  of  office  shone  upon  ium  at 
last»  he  should  lose  no  time  in  making  use  of  his  imeipecfced  opportunity. 

To  speak  the  plain  truth,  we  have  a  low  opinion  of  Lord  Grey.  We 
eee  enough,  even  in  the  short  time  that  he  has  been  in  office,  to  be  con- 
vinced that,  as  fur  as  ininibterial  integrity  is  concerned,  he  will  be  in  no 
whit  superior  to  any  of  his  predecessors.  Uis  talents  have  never  had 
any  thing  like  an  efficient  trial.  It  requlMB  no  great  force  of  iatdiect»  or 
vast  expanse  of  knowledge,  to  keep  up  such  an  oppostdon  as  that  in 
which  he  distingui.-ihed  liiiuself.  A  small  quantity  of  nrntorv.  v:v]]  hus- 
banded, and  kept  up  for  three  or  four  great  nrcn=ion<?  in  the  year,  will  go  a 
great  way,  and  pass  off  its  p<Mses9or  &h  a  man  ol  commanding  eloquence. 
We  shall  now  see  whether  he  will  find  it  as  ea«y  to  act  af  to  advise ;  to 
guide  the  state  as  to  blame  the  guidance  of  others ;  to  do  the  business  of 
the  country  as  to  make  the  crack  opposition  s[>eech  of  the  session.  We 
think  he  will  fail.  It  is  quite  evident  tliat  he  is  already  harking  out  of  the 
cause  of  reform,  of  which  he  was  the  prime  champion  and  authority,  and 
whidpers  arc  afloat  that  he  is  ne^ociating  for  a  coalition  with  the  more 
shameless  part  of  the  ejected  ministers,  in  order  to  carry  on  his  admi- 
nistration, according  to  the  old  and  received  code  of  Treasury  maxims.  If 
this  be  true,  the  doom  of  his  premiership  is  sealed.  We  do  not  think  he 
will  ionn;  continue  at  tlie  head  of  aftairs  as  it  is,  but  it  ought  to  be  a 
matter  of  consequence  to  him  whether  Ue  falls  with  decency  or  disho* 
nonr. 

Of  his  colleagues.  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux  is,  we  think,  rather  a  fiu 
vourite,  and  Lord  Althorp  is  doing  his  business  remarkably  well.  We  have 
not  heard  any  thing  respecting  tlip  other  members  of  the  cabinet^  but 
we  suppose  they  are  alive.    It  is  a  luiui^lry  tliat  wants  mending. 

But  some  one  will  say — whom  do  you  want  i  Yoa  were  as  |^y  as  a 
sky-lark  when  the  Duke  was  ousted,  and  now  you  an  growling  at  Lotd 
Grey. 

We  say — softly.  Be  not  in  a  passion.  W^c  arc  no  cabinet  manufac- 
turers— no  priiue-minister  bakers.  W>  will  have  some  persons  in  at  last 
to  please  us;  and  the  more  remote  they  are  choeen  from  tlw  <dub  fac- 
tions of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  the  dehming  atmosphere  of  the  pub- 
lic offices,  the  h(  ttcr  it  will  be  for  the  country.  In  the  first  place,  how- 
ever, reform  in  Parliament.  Depend  upon  it,  gond  ]M  nplp,  it  must  come; 
and  even  if  you  do  not  like  it,  it  will  be  good  uoUcy  to  pretend  you  do. 

Thb  is  our  present  faith.  Of  eonrae  we  snail  evoha  oar  pnnciplca  more 
at  length,  and  in  many  a  more  orderly  paper  heseaAer. 

In  the  mean  while,  good  readers  and  gentle,  we  wish  you  a  merry 
Christmas  and  a  happy  new  year.  Why  should  we  bother  either  von  or 
ourselves  with  politics  in  days  devoted  to  roast  beef  and  plumpuddiug 
— ^the  true  Tory  and  orthodox  food  of  all  God-fearing  people  at  this  holy 
season.  Eat  therefore  largely  and  drink  deeply,  without  spoiling  your 
digestion  by  any  idle  indulgence  in  the  faculty  of  thought.  It  is  no  time 
for  such  nonsense.  Or  if  you  do  think,  divert  and  instruct  vonr  minds 
by  reflecting  that  you  have  outlived  Uie  wonderful  and  hornlic  year  of 
1830,  chequered  with  so  many  important  events.  We  just  set  down  a 
dosea  of  tham,  which,  for  the  mora  dear  underatanding  of  our  readers^  we 
shall  reduce  into  a  tabular  form.   Wa  rafthar  thfiak.  Aat  smee  tiie  coro- 
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mencement  of  the  world,  tuch  a  niuaber  of  events,  so  itrikiiig  and  so  inter- 
esting to  the  human  race«  vu  vc  r  occorred  in  a  single  year  ^ 

1.  Tile  death  of  George  iV. 

2.  The  battles  of  Paris. 

3.  The  expulsion  of  Charles  X.,  with  his  tail. 

4.  The  dismembennent  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netheriands. 

5.  The  abdication  of  the  kiog  of  Saxony. 

C.  The  kicking  out  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick. 
7-  The  utter  slating  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers, 
8.  The  death  of  our  Lord  the  Pope. 
The  death  of  the  king  of  Naples. 

10.  The  revolution  in  Poland. 

11.  Tlie  dethronement  of  the  duke  of  Wellincrton. 

12.  The  Establishment  op  Fraser's  Magazine. 

Gracious  heaven !  Just  think  of  that  list  of  wonderful  and  important 
events  crowded  in  that  short  space.  One  pope,  two  kings,  dead  ;  two  kings, 
one  duke,  one  dey,  mieaing;  one  great,  half  a  dozen  small  states  revolutionized ; 
two  ditto  dismembered ;  four  ministers  in  gaol  for  life  ;  fifty  ditto  kicked  out 
of  office  for  the  same  period  :  and  ouu  Maoa/tne  set  up! — all  in  the  one 
year.  I'eople  a  hundreil  years  hence  wiii  not  believe  it.  And  yet  it  is 
true.    Well  may  we  call  1830,  the  annus  mirabilis. 

hat,  go  to  yonr  plnmpadding,  go — go  :  inind»  however*  you  take  a  large 
glaea  of  Iwandy  after  it. 

1. 

And  in  a  Inimpcr  high,  as  the  waning  moments  fly. 
Let  us  bid  a  gay  good  bye  to  the  year  that  is  gone ; 

hopes  of  joy  and  light,  merry  thoughts  and  prospects  bright. 
Gladden  all  the  twelvemonths'  ^ight,  of  the  year  — 31 1 

2. 

We've  done  Avith  ali  the  quarrch  about  old  dotini^  Charles, 
And  blazing  are  tar  barrels  about  king  Louis'  throne  ; 

But  who  ao  bold  to  eay  for  whom  Faifo  ^riU  fanza 
Upon  the  ChriBtmae  day  of  the  year  ! 

3, 

Against  the  rebel  Poles,  bis  whiskered  hordes  in  shoals. 
The  Cmr  of  Russia  rolls  from  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don ; 

And  many  a  field  of  fight  gleams  red  upon  the  sig|lfe--> 
May  God  defend  the  right  in  the  year  -*31 ! 

4. 

The  Germans  are  awake— ^to  Italian  gives  a  shak^^ 

And  the  Swiss  by  hill  and  lake  still  growls,  grumbles  on^ 
And  the  Belgians,  thanks  to  Potter,  without  or  bread  or  batter. 
Will  cause  no  little  splutter  in  the  year  — ^31 ! 

5, 

There  is  nobody  can  tell  what  is  doing  with  Miguel, 

But  all  cnnn(»t  be  well  with  that  yeliow-visaged  Don  ; 
And  king  Ferdinand  of  Spain  must  battle  to  maintain 
His  days  of  troubled  reign  in  the  ycui-  — 31  ! 

6. 

So  where'er  we  look  around,  chance  of  fighting's  to  be  found  | 
We,  linked  in  ocean's  bound,  may  all  quieilv  lo(^k  on— 

And  peaceful  and  serene,  behind  our  rampart  green. 
Read  FaAsna's  MaoAZins  all  the  year  -^1 1 

Our  months  do  not  yet  bind  u])  pleasantly  :  w«  ft^^ff  mead  that  in 
course  of  the  year  by  a  double  number. 
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UTERARY  UN 

Forthcoming. — The  Life  and  Death  of 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgendd,  by  Thoa.  Moore, 
Esq.,  with  portrait.  ■ 

The  Sixth  Piurt  of  the  Botaide  OaKden, 

by  B.  Maund,  F.  L.  S. 

A  Coiir.-c  ttf  i.i'^-'on-  \n  French  Litera- 
ture, by  Mr.  KuvvbuUiuiu,  ou  the  phm  of 
his  Oerman  Lessons. 

The  Incognita,  or,  Sins  and  Peccadilloes, 
a  Tale  of  Spain,  by  the  author  of  **  The 
Castilliao,"  &c 

•   Theoretical  anil  Practical  DIctioiutry  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation,  \\\ 
B!r.  M'CnIlorh,  Professor  of  Foil tiad  iico- 
numy  in  tlie  University  ui'  London. 

The  Author  of  *'  Marriage"  has  another 

Novel  almost  ready  for  |»ttb]icati<Mi|  to  be 
entitled  **  Destiny." 

The  Rev.  Henry  Tatlani,  and  W.  Os^ 
Inmi,  jun.,  Esq.  have  annonnoed  tlieir 
intention  of  pulili^hinp,  in  a  cheap  fnnn. 
an  Egyptian  Lexicon  of  the  Colpx,  i^chi- 
dic,  and  Basbmuric  Dialects;  containing 
all  the  wurds  .pteaerved  in  all  the  acces- 
sible manuscripts  and  puhlishcd  works  in 
tlic  dialects  of  ancient  Eg>'pt ;  with  tlieir 
aignifiaitions  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English. 

Nearly  ready,  the  First  Volume  of  A 
Concise  View  of  the  Sneee-^sion  of  Sarred 
Literature,  in  a  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  authors  and  thdr  works,  from 
the  in?eiltioa  of  alphabetical  cliaracters  to 
the  year  of  our  I^jrd,  1445. — Part  I.  By 
Adam  Clarke,  LL.D.,  F.A.  &  &c  &c. — 
9mit  IL  By  J.  B.  Chorke,  M.A.,  of 
Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge;  and  diaphun  to 
JL  FL  II.  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 

In  the  pre3>j».  Tlie  Daugliter  of  Hero- 
dias,  a  Tragedy.    By  Henry  Rich,  E»»j. 

Sir  James  South  has  annouiK-e<l  for  im- 
mediate iniMicafion  a  work  on  tlic  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Society,  &c.  the 
Necessity  of  a  Reform  of  its  Conduct,  and 
a  re-modeliing  of  its  Charter,  &c. 

Nearly  ready,  nn  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Human  Anatomy.  By  Wiiliiuii 
Paxton,  Member  of  the  Royal  Coll^  ^ 
Surgeons,  &.c. 

A  narrative  rntitled  •*  An  Only  Son," 
by  the*  autlior  of  '  My  Early  Days." 

Memoirs  and  Correspondenee  of  the  late 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  Preeldeiit  of  the  Luinean 
Society. 

Very  shortly,  in  1  vol.  foolscap  8vo 
The  Gentleman  m  Blade!  !  By  one  of  the 
principal  ciintrilnitor';  tn  Blackwood's  Ma- 
gazine. Hlustrati  d  by  numerous  engrav- 
ings, from  designs  by  George  Cruikshmik. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Bart., 
late  President  of  the  KovaJ  Society. 
By  J.  A.  Paris,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  &c.  In  1  voL 
with  Portrait,  &c. 

Colonel  Montagtie's  Ornithological  Dic- 
tionary of  British  Birds,  with  addition*:  by 
J.  Rennie,  the  newly-appointed  Professor 
to  the  Kbfll't  College. 


ELLIGENCE. 

Travels  in  Chili,  Bneim  Ajrrefi  and  Pto> 

ru,  by  S.  Haigh. 

Lectures  on  Music,  by  Dr.  Crotch. 

Mr.  Dnnkin  has  in  the  -prees  a  second 
edition  (unavoidably  limited  to  Thirty  Co- 
pies, in  consequence  of  the  destnirtion  of 
the  plates,)  of  The  History  and  Antiqui- 
ties of  Bicester. 

A  new  work  by  M.  Rey  Dussueil,  enti- 
tled "  The  End  of  the  World."  i^;  w  the  eve 
of  appeMfing  in  Paris ;  it  will  contain  a  re- 
view of  the  opinions  of  Cai^sts,  Bonapar- 
tists,  Republicans,  &c. 

A  Relertion  of  Mr.  Ilorrir's  hc>t  Songs  is 
in  the  prt-^s,  ajid  expected  to  appear  about 
Christmas. 

The  following  worTcs  are abo  announced 
for  speetiy  pnhlicution  : — 

View  of  the  liiudoo  State  of  Society  ; 
exhitnting  an  Account  of  the  Form  of  Go- 
vernment. Manners,  Customs,  &c.  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  India.  By  LieuU-Colonei 
Stewart    In  3  vols.  8vo. 

Chrtstus  in  Carlo,  ft&  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Brown,  of  Whlthurn. 

The  Brazen  Serpent.  By  Thomas  Er- 
skine,  Esq  ,  Advocate.    In  12mo. 

History  of  the  Covenanters,  from  the 
Reformation  to  tlie  Revolution  in  108fk 
in  2  vols.  ISmo. 

Lives  of  Captain  Hugh  Clapperton  and 
Dr.  Oudney,  TraveUen  In  the  Interior  of 
Africa.    In  18mn. 

Scripture  the  Teat  of  Character.  An 
Address  to  the  Influential  Classes  of  So- 
ciety on  the  ciTects  of  their  example^  De» 
dicatcd  to  the  Queen.    In  Svo. 

A  Memoir  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Ritchie,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  Mi- 
nisters of  the  High  Church  of  that  City. 
In  18mo. 

Biographical  Sketches  and  Authentie 

Anecdotes  of  Horses,  and  the  Allied 
Species.  Illustrated  by  Portraits,  en- 
graved on  Steel  by  W.  H.  Lizars,  of  cele- 
brated and  remarkable  Horses.  By  Cap* 
tain  Thomas  Brown,  F.L.S.,&re. 

In  th'^  pres'.  a  History  of  the  late 
French  Revolution.  By  an  Eye  Witness, 
tfie  Rev.  Arthur  Johnson,  M.A,,  late  Fel- 
low of  Wudham  Collofie,  and  Professor  of 
Anglo-Saxon  in  the  l'nivery:ity  of  Oxford. 

A  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy, 
translated  from  the  German  of  Tenne- 
mann.     By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Johnson,  { 
M  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  , 
and  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford. 

Refle  ctions  on  the  Pvditics,  Intercourse, 
and  Comnjerce,  of  the  principal  Nations  of 
Antitiuity,  translated  from  the  Oerman  of 
A.  H.  L.'  Heeren,  Knight  of  the  Ouelphic 
Order,  Protessor  of  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottti^n,  and  Member  of  nn- 
noroue  learned  Spdetiea. 
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Professor  Heeren's  Manual  of  tlic  His- 
tory of  the  European  States-system  and 
^amt  Coloniet. 

The  Beauties  of  Modem  British  Poetry, 
•yctemaiically  arrangpd,  uith  an  Ijitro- 
ductory  Essay.  By  DaviU  Grant,  Aber- 
deen. 

A  fourth  edition  of  Laconic^." 

The  third  volume  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Na- 
pier's History  of  tlie  Pemu:>uJar  war,  wiUi 
Pkna. 

The  Talba ;  or,  the  Moor  of  Portogal, 
a  Romance,  by  Mrn.  Bray.  3  vols. 

Vegetable  C  ookery  ;  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, recommending  Abstinence  from  Aiii> 

mal  Food  and  Inloxlcatiiif;  Liquors. 

In  1  vol.  8vo.  a  new  edition  of  the  ex- 
traordinary Blnrk  Book,  comprising  a 
conip'ete  Exposition  of  the  Abuses  in  the 
Church.  llie  Slate,  and  Coloii!f>;  wiili 
Lists  of  Pluralist*,  Placemcui  Pensioners, 

The  Foreigner's  English  Conjugator, 
elucidated  through  French  Exemplei.  By 
Justin  Brcnan. 

Esityt  concemiog  the  Faculties  end 

Econoniy  of  the  Mind,  by  William  Godwin. 

Mr.  Joliii  Taylor,  foni  fTlv  Editor  of  the 
Suiif  is  ut  present,  and  iiu.^  been  for  some 
time  fbal,  huay  in  writing  his  Memoirs,  or 
Reminiscences. 

The  I)evir<«  Drive,  a  Satirical  Poem  ou 
iate  Eveitu. 

In  the  press,  by  L.  F.  de  Porquet.  1. 
Sequel  to  Tresor,  or  tlie  ttiriiii  g  of  Eng- 
lish into  French  ;  2.  Introduction  to  Pari- 
sian Phraseology  ;  Le  Grand  Secr^ture 
iMan^aia,  seledion  of  English  Letters  on 
Bu^inr';'!,  to  be  read  from  English  into 
French  at  sight,  with  Notes  for  the  use  of 
Boys;  4.  D  Tesoretto,  or  turning  English 
into  Italian  at  sight;  5.  The  Fenwickian 
System  of  teaching  French}  0.  Le  Tr»- 
ductcur  Pariiiien. 

In  the  press,  Knox's  History  of  the 
Reformation  of  Religion  in  Scotland,  with 
an  Historical  Introduction  and  Notes,  By 
W'illiuin  M'Gavin,  Em|.    1  vol.  8vo. 

A  Seoond  Edition,  very  much  augment- 
ed and  improved,  of  Professor  Millington's 
Epitome  of  the  Elementary'  Principles  of 
Mechanical  Philosophy.  The  worlL  will 
be  in  an  8vo.  volume^  and  will  contain 
IGOuiK.d  eiigravinp^s. 

A  Key  to  a  complete  set  of  Arithmetical 
Rods,  eonliiSning  Directions    for  their 
Use,  and  Answers  to  nearly  Three  Thou- 
k       sand  Questions  in  the  First  Four  KiiU  s  of 
f      Arithmetic,  simple  and  compound,  which 
\      may  be  performed  by  means  of  sixteen 
rods,  acco^(^in^;  to  the  plan  of  L»rd  Napier, 
Author  of  the  Lofr!irt'lini-i,  <u)ot>  which 
system  more  than  unc-iiuli  liic  time  usu- 
ally emph)yed  may  be  saved  to  both 


Tent^icrs  and  Pupils.  Ry  P.  B.  Temple- 
ton,  Master  of  Camiou-street  Academy, 
PtestoB. 

A  Second  Edition  of  the  First  Veloiaa 

of  the  "  Tdinburgh  CahltiH  Library" 

Mr.  Jottes  Quam'a  Two  Lectures  on  liic 
Study  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  deH' 
vered  at  tlie  opening  of  the  Medical  Ses- 
sion, is.io,  in  the  Ajledkal  Ikhool,  Alden- 
gate-street. 

A  CoBecthm  of  Statatu  >daling  to  the 
Town  of  Kingston- upon-HoH.  By  Wil- 
liam Wooliey,  Solieitor. 

llali's  CuutempiatioDS,  with  an  Essay 
on  his  Life  and  Writings.  By  the  Rev. 
Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.    2  vol  8vo. 

A  Help  to  Profifssing  Ckrii^tians,  in 
J  udging  of  their  Spiritual  State  and  Growd* 
in  (irace.  Containing  Directions  for  Self- 
Examination,  the  False  and  Genuine  Evi- 
dences of  True  Godliness,  and  the  blature, 
If  Of  Ice,  Hindefanoefl,  Means  of  Fhanoting 
and  Advantages  of  Growth  in  Once.  By 
the  Rev.  ioha  Bas,  Giangov.  I  wL 
12mo. 

BameCt'a  Uya  of  Ite  Birtow,  vdlh 
Drawings,  tha  Poetry  bf  Mn.  C  B. 

Wilson. 

The  celebrated  Treatise  of  Joaiium  Fsr- 
tioa  Rha«sl  Beigtnt  de  B«|pDe  StndK. 

Translated  from  the  Edition  of  Van  Erpe. 
By  G.  B.  Earp,  C.  C.  College,  Cambridne. 

Beauties  of  the  Mind,  a  Tuctitai 
Sketch ;  with  Lays,  Historical  and  Ko- 
mantic.  By  Charlea  Swain,  Author  of 
"  Metrical  Essays.'* 

An  Examination  of  tJie  English  System 
of  Balancing  Books.  By  E.  T.  Jones, 
styling  liiinsfli'  l'r(»fc^^r  of  the  S(  ienrc  of 
Perfect  Book-keeping.  Exemplified  in  a 
Ledger  wherein  every  entry  is  vnovg 
posted,  and  which  Is  proved  by  his  System 
to  be  perfectly  cocreot.  By  a  Piaetlwi 
Bookkeeper. 

Roxobel.  By  Mn.  Sherwood.  In  S  volsu 

The  Annals  of  My  Village,  being  a  Ca- 
lendar of  N.itnr<-.  for  every  Montli  in  the 
Year.  By  tlic  AuUiur  of  "  Select  Feual« 
Biogtaphy." 

Praetiral  Observations  on  the  Nature, 
Cure,  and  Prevention  of  Diseases  of  the 
Lungs,  and  other  important  Parts,  are 
preparing  for  pwMicatiop.  By  Mr.  John 
Smith,  Lecturer  on  ABtlDO>y»  Physiology* 
aud  Surgery. 

Divarication  of  the  New  TMamcntkito 
Doctrine  ond  HiMflrjr.  By  T.  Wirgmn, 

Esq. 

Aa  Analysis  of  Arehbisluq)  Seeker's 
Lectures  on  the  Churdi  CatacMew,  ar» 
ranged  as  a  Course  of  Sermons  prefatatory 
to  Confirmatfon.  Qy  the  Bar,  Ricfaavd 

Lee,  B.A. 


•  - 

OmmuM  and  Skearmtmrn^  CVvim  Cear/,  FiSel  Arssf. 
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Aberdeen,  Lord,  262 — hu  character  as  a 
itatesnian,  597 

Academy,  Royal,  the  invidious  mode  of 
admitting  and  Uuagiag  pictures,  104 — 
their  last  exhibition,  IQ& 

Administration,  tlie  Wellington,  2fi2 

After  the  Battle,  022 

Age,  the,  the  editor's  afiVay  with  Mr.  C. 
Kemble,  465,  note — his  strictures  on  Miss 
F.  Keoible,  4M 

Alexander,  R.,  fate  of  the  colonies,  236— 
hin  advice  to  the  West  ludioii^, 

America,  savage  life  in,  IHH 

American  traditions  by  Gait,  321 — Che- 
rokee, a  tradition  of  the  back  woods, 

m 

Jmulet,  the,  for  1831,  547 — extract  from 
the  Dispensation,  an  Irish  story,  by  Mrs. 
Hall,  541 

Anglesey,  Marquis  of,  his  dismissal  from 

tlie  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  594 
Annuals,  remarks  on  their  embeUishments, 

Annuals,  the,  for  1831.  543 

Annus  Mirabilis,  tlie,  1830,  US 

Anti-slavery  Society,  73 — the  hhrewd  po- 
licy shewn  in  its  mode  of  attacking  the 
West  India  interests,  230— ilie  coluui^ts 
V.  the  Anti-slavery  Society,  334 — tlieir 
petitions,  707 

Anti-slavery  meetings  at  Bristol  and  G)a«- 
gow,  ^21 

Apparitions,  philosophy  of,  33 — Lucretius' 
theory,  33 — the  doctrine  of  Palingene- 
sy,  34 — spectral  illusions  instanced  in 
the  case  of  Nicolai,  30 — also  Ben  Jon- 
son,  39 — account  of  "  tiecond  sights"  iAW 
— natural  causes  assigned  fur  the  phe- 
nomena of  apparition^i,  5 10 — case  of  that 
class  of  sjiectrc  termed  "  blue  devils," 
513 

Aristocracies  of  England  and  France,  dif- 
ference between,  4S2 

Art  and  Exhibitions,  strictures  on,  93 — 
direction  of  art  in  this  country,  9G — man- 
nerism of  most  of  the  popular  artists,  Ql 

Ballot,  vote  by.  III 

Bankers,  their  petitions  against  the  forgery 
laws,  fi?  1 

BarthC'lcmy  and  Meri,  extract  from  their 

poem  L' Insurrection,  235 
Bartholomew  Fair,  Dillon's  sermon  on,  34^ 
 by  the  Man-o-war's  man, 

Batliurst,  Lord,  262j 

Bayley,  F.  W.  N.,  "  Four  years  in  the  West 
Indies,"  by,  61 — his  account  of  the  com- 
fortable condition  of  the  slaves,  C4 

Belgium,  affairs  of,  by  an  eye-witness,  fl04 
— De  Potter,  ibid — proximate  causes  of 
the  revolution,  605 — overt  acts  of  the 
government  against  the  press,  ibid — 
commencement  of  the  revolt,  ibid — re- 
«i!>tance  of  Brusi>els  to  the  Dutch  troops, 


606— 4be  provisional  government,  601 
—congress,  608 — separation  from  Hol- 
land, 609 — the  incvtfahle  distre«f»  that 
will  ensue  from  it,  lAiii—intluence  of  the 
priesthood  against  Holland,  610 — the 
policy  of  intervention  considered,  ibid — 
little  danpff  to  be  appre^ended  from 
annexing  Beljfiura  to  France,  611 
Betty,  Master,  the  you  ig  Roscius,  737 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  its  indiscreet  de- 
fence of  CharVs  X.,  m 
Blue  Devils,  siagular  case  of,  iJL3 
Boaden,  Mr.,  his  Life  of  Mrs.  Jordan^ 
736— a  mete  hash,  ibid — ginj^ulnr  blun- 
-  der,  738 — motives  for  getting  up  the 
compilation,  ibid 
Bonham,  Mr.  717 

Boroughs,  the  elective  system  of,  614 — ^thc 
law  relative  to  it  ought  to  be  abolnhed, 

m 

Brides  of  the  ensuing  year,  4S5 
Brougham,  Mr.,  his  speech  on  the  shvc 
question,  67 — his  singidar  argument 
against  slavery,  68 — his  unfairness,  Id 
— pamphlet  by,  on  the  late  elections,  2fi2 
—his  elevation  to  the  chancellorship^ 
603— his  two  tests  of  natiortal  happi- 
ness, ZM 

Brussels,  coinmenoemcnt  of  the  revolution 
at,  605 — cowanlice  of  the  Dutch  troops, 
606 — outrages  committed  by  the  mob, 
QUI 

Buckingham,  Mr.,  his  proposed  scheme  for 
a  voyage  of  discovery,  222 — its  quackery 
exposed  in  the  Spirit  of  Liternturc,  223 

Burton,  Mr.,  his  Excerpta  Htcroglyphi- 
ca,  352 

Byron,  Lord,  Dr.  Kennedy's  acquaintance 
with  him,  1— conversatioti  with  him,  2 
— description  of  his  person,  7 — Count 
Ganiba's  testimony  to  his  devotional 
feelings,  8  — Gait's  Hfe  of  him,  347 — an- 
tiquity of  his  family,  349 — his  travels, 

354 — anecdote  of  Lady  C          L  , 

357— his  marriage,  358— Manfred,  253 
— his  intimacy  with  Hiint,  364 — his  li- 
terary abilities,  368 — deficient  in  imagi- 
nation, 370 

Caleb  KWiams,  Godwin's,  SflS 

Calm  and  Storm,  457 

Calne,  petition  of  appeal  from  the  borough 

of,  22a 
Cameo,  the,  553 

Canada,  Upper,  account  of  the  town  of 
Ciuclj)h,  4ifi 

Canning,  Mr.,  his  ministeriol  career,  LU 
— his  political  embarrassments,  114— 
his  character  as  a  statesman,  257 

Cave,  Mr.  Otway,  C3 

Cevlon,  state  of  the  Established  Church  in, 

Charle?  X.  of  France,  inferior  in  moral  ex- 
cellence to  his  predecessor,  469 — pos- 
sessed no  power  to  alter  the  charter. 
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470 —  his  conduct  Wtien  Comte  d'Artois, 

471 —  might  have  avoided  the  late  ca- 
tastrophe by  rtfiflonable  conceAion,  474 

— ^his  nicMiires  advocated  by  the  Quar- 
ierlff  Review  and  Blackwood' a  MagO' 
zitiif  482 

Christianity,  slavery  not  repugnant  to,  708 
Church,  the  English,  the  »tate  of,  in  India, 
142 

Church  in  the  West  Indies,  its  prt^ess 

during  the  last  six  years,  338 
Church  Bells,  heard  at  Evening,  lines 

on,  110 

Ckrkson,  Mr.  E.,  his  criticisnis  criticized,  Tfi 
Clergy,  of  the  Church  of  England,  vindi- 
cation of,  131 — their  revenues,  133 — 
tithes  defended,  141 
Claudes  ley,  novel  by  Chxlwin,  387 
Collins,  Us  character  as  a  poet,  ^ 
Colonics,  on  the  fate  of  the,  22ii 
ColonisUi,  the,  versus  the  Anti-slavery  So- 
ciety, 

Colton,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  narrative  of  the 
French  revolution,  673 

Comic  Annual,  the  New,  ii/t 

Copley,  Sir  J.,  598. — See  LyndhwrsU 

Corinna  and  her  Pupil,  320 

Com  laws,  they  do  not  unfairly  favour  the 
agricuhurist^  422 — Mr.  M'CuUoch's  ab- 
surd doctrine  with  r^ard  to  them,  424 
— impolicy  of  repealing  them,  iHd 

Corporations,  when  first  established,  621, 
724 — their  elective  rights,  622 — the  re- 
turning of  Members  to  rarliamcnt,  not 
their  exclusive  privilege, 

Cottu,  M.,  his  ])aniphlet  in  defence  of  the 
late  government  in  France,  and  ka 
abuses,  472 

Covent  Garden  Theatre,  the  present  dra- 
matic corps  at,  462 

Cowley,  epitaphs  by,  5fi 

Crokcr,  Mr.,  6^8 • 

Croker,  T.  Crofton«  specimens  of  Irish 

minstrelsy,  by,  41 
CruUiers  and  Jonson,  or  the  Outskirts  of 

Life,  GM 
Cui  Bono?  LIE 

Currency,  consetiuences  of  the  change  in, 
by  Peel's  bill,  574 — which  has  thrown 
the  capital  of  the  country  into  fewer 
hands,  575 — a  well  regulated  paper 
currency  desirable,  579 

Death,  on  the  punishment  of,  666 — paper 
on  the  subject,  by  Hazlitt,  IMd— Basil 

Monta^i's  work  on,  669 

Dcbelleyine,  M.,  pronounces  the  ordinan- 
ces illegal,  676 

Jh-mottolnpjf  fj„4  Witchcraft,  Letters  on,  by 
Sir  W.  Scott,  507— his  account  of  the 
Witch  of  Endor,  5 1 5 — cases  of  demo- 
niacal possession,  516 — Father  Surin's, 
ibid — Luther  tormented  by  the  devil, 

iMucent  into  Hell,  merits  of  that  poem, 

82^  84t  87j  7 — its  doctrine  considered 
Desolation  of  Devastation,  222 
Dillon's  Sermon  on  Bartholomew  Fair,  242 


Doctor,  the,  a  literary  and  graphic  sketch, 

Ilfi 

Douglas,  Keith,  his  speech  on  the  Slave 
question,  and  remedy  proposed  by  him, 

n 

Down&U  of  the  Wellington  administradx>n, 
5fi2.— ^  WeliingUm, 

Drama,  its  present  comparative  insignifi- 
cance, 458 — causes  of  this  change  ;  the 
increase  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  march 
of  intellect,  459 — and  the  little  fame  or 
emolnment  derived  from  theatrical  prO' 
ductions,  460 — difference  on  the  con- 
tinent,i6i<i — the  dramatic  corps  at  Drury- 
lane,  401 

Drury-lane,  the  present  dramatic  corps  at, 
461 

East  India  Company,  its  tmpolhic  servility 

to  nunisters,  227 
Edinburgh  Review  versus  Gait's  Ufe  of 

Byron,  Ifil 
Election  of  Editor,  2M 
Elertions,  the  late,  1_92,  198i  260 
Elections,  theOrenville  Act  relative  to.  617 
Elective  franchise,  tlie,  013 — the  conmion- 

law  right  regarding,  614 — government 

opposed  to  its  extension,  619 — burgage- 

tennre,  724 
EUcnborough,  Lord,  his  character  as  a 

statesman,  597 
Epigram,  the  Beggar,  Cook,  and  Idiot, 

160— epigrams  from  the  French,  571, 

2115 

Bttrick  Shepherd,  lines  by,  to  Miss  B. 
31 — the   Unearthly  Witness,   a  t:de, 

m 

Exile's  Retoro,  the,  US 
Fables,  in  prose,  123 

France,  probable  influence  of  the  late  po- 
litical changes  in,  on  this  country,  194 — 
de  Polignac  countenanced  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  196 — the  late  revolu- 
tion, 233— character  of  Louis  VIII., 
469-_of  Charles  X.,  471— Villele's  mi- 
nistry, ibid — the  late  revolution  might 
have  been  averted  by  prudence  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  474 — the  re- 
port against  the  Liberty  of  the  l^ess, 
476 — the  Duke  of  Orleans  raised  to  the 
throne,  477 — his  character,  479— ^differ- 
ence between  the  aristocracies  of  Ei^- 
land  and  France,  482 — Narratives  of  the 
recent  events  at  Paris,  673 
Eraser,  Mr.  W.,  hb  speech  at  the  dinner 

at  Rye,  036 
Free  Trade,  quackery  of,  254 
Friendship's  Offering  (or  1831,  55A 
Foigcry  Laws,  petitions  against,  671 

Gallery  of  Liteimry  Characters,  J.  G. 
Lockhart,  77— Samuel  Rogers,  237— 
T.  Moore,  266^Sir  W.  Scott,  412— J. 
Gah,  555— Dr.  Magtnn,  M 

GiiJt,  J.,  American  Traditions  by,  321 — 
his  Ltfe  qf  Byron,  reviewed,  347 — de- 
fects of  that  work,  367 — his  estimate 
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of  Byron's  poetical  character,  368 — 
Letters  on  West  Indian  Slavery,  440, 
556,  706 — pretended  notice  of  his  Ltfe 
Hjf  Byron  in  the  Edinfmrph  Review, 
467 — his  controversy  with  Uobhouse, 
relative  to  certain  statements  in  ditto, 
533 — ^literary  and  graphic  sketch,  555 

Genius,  remarks  on,  367 

Godwin,  Mr.,  his  daughter  married  to 
Shelley,  the  poet,  365 — his  novels,  SM 
—errors  in  his  Political  Justice,  382 — 
change  in  his  opinions,  384 — character 
of  his  writings,  385 — Caleb  WiUiamst 
ibid — St,  Levn,  —  Fleetwoodt  ibid 
— Mandeville,  ibid — Cloudc^ley,  387 

Goderich,  Lord,  his  administration,  LLl 

Goethe,  the  Slicphcrd'$  Lament,  from, 
232 — his  explanation  of  tlie  character  of 
Hamlet,  362 — Lord  Leveson  Gower's 
translation  of  his  Fausty  633 

Cronlboiirn,  Mr.,  his  character  as  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer, 

Gower,  Lord  Levejion,  his  translations  of 
Goothc's  Fatut,  and  Schiller's  Wal- 
leiisteius  Camp,  632 

Gmndier,  Urban,  account  of,  516 

Greek  Question,  the,  and  Quarterly  Review ^ 
4M 

Grey  administration,  the,  745 

Grenville  Act,  the,  relative  to  elections,  617 

Guelph  in  Upper  Canada,  founded  by  Mr. 
Gait ;  account  of,  45fl 

Gwendolen,  Masque  of,  by  Heber,  ex- 
tract from,  126 

Hazlitt,  Mr.,  essay  hy,  on  the  punishment 
uf  death,  666 

Haiti,  Notea  on,  by  Mackenzie,  61 — 
decline  in  the  sugar-works,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  emancipation  of  slaves, 
ibid — their  disi^lutc  morals,  62 — mis- 
chievous effects  of  such  premature  eman- 
cipation, 63 

Heber,  Bishop,  TAfe  of,  reviewed,  121— 
hia  early  attaclnncnt  to  poetry,  123 — 
extracts  from  his  Masque  of  Gwendolen, 

Hcmans,  Mrs.,  lines  by,  to  the  memory  of 
Heber,  122 

Heraud,  J.  A.,  sonnet  to  Urania  by,  341 

Hermanstadt,  Journey  from,  to  Bucharest, 
16— Rother  Thunn,  17 — frontier  of 
WiUlachia,  19 — Kinen,  21 — the  boyar 
Steriopoulo,  ibid — Prepora,  23 — Sala- 
troch,  25 — Argisch  and  Amanicest,  22 
— Potesfi,  28 — Goest,  29 — arrival  at 
Budwrest,  311 

Herries,  Mr.,  281,  .108 

Hierogl>-phic8,  329— various  classes  of,  3M 
— the  phonetic  system,  331 — pro^^ress 
of  diM:overy  relative  to  hieroglyphic 
writing,  332 

History,  thoughts  on,  413 — history  con- 
cerns itself  too  little  with  the  real  in- 
terests of  life,  414 — the  real  leading  fea- 
tures of  transactions  unrecorded,  4 1 5 — 
imperfection  attending  narrative,  ibid — 
difference  between  arti^bi  and  artisans  of 


history,  416 — various  classes  of  hbtory, 
411 

Hogg,  James,  strange  letter  of  a  lunatic  to, 

ii25 

Holland,  separation  of,  from  Belgium,  609 
Holmes,  Hilly,  ruminations  uu  his  resigna- 
tion, 63a 

Horton,  Wilmot,  his  speech  on  the  slave 
question,  74 

Howitt,  W.,  the  disasters  of  Jan  Nadcltrei- 
ber,  a  tale,  2M 

Hume,  Mr.,  his  politiral  conduct,  2S3 

Hunt,  Leigh,  Lord  Byron's  literary  con- 
nexion with,  and  disappointment  in 
him,  3M 

Huskisson,  Mr.,  death  of,  251 — sketch  of 
liis  life,  252— his  advocacy  of  free  trade, 
254 — incapacity  as  a  statesman,  "IhQ. 

Hythe,  petition  of  appeal  from,  719 

Jamaica,  the  comfortable  condition  of  the 

slave  population  there,  561) 
Jan  Nadeltrciber,  disasters  of,  a  tale,  by 

W.  Howitt,  Uh. 
Idler,  an,  some  pas&ages  in  the  life  of,  582 
India,  state  of  tlie  diurch  est;Lbiii»huxent 

in,  U2 

Insanity,  observations  on,  512 

Insurrection,  the  Polish,  111 

Inscrijttions  from  the  Greek,  235 

Jordan,  Mrs.,  Boaden's  Life  of,  236 

Ireland,  tlie,  urpcnt  necessity  for  improving 
the  coiulition  of  the  peii&aiitry,  and  in- 
troducing the  poor  laws,  5^1 

Irish  minstrelsy,  by  Crofton  Croker,  No. 
IV.  (GeofTry  Keating)  41 

Irish  peasatUryf  Traits  and  Stories  ^  312  | 

Keating,  GeofiVy,  Irish  writer,  account  of, 
41 — ^his  history  of  Ireland,  42— speci- 
mens of  liis  poetry ;  tlie  Exile's  Fare- 
well, ibid — the  miseries  of  Ireland, 
43 

Kemble,  Mr.  C,  463— his  affray  with  Mr. 

Wt  stmacott,  365.  note 
Kemble,  Miss  P.,  4fii 
Kennedy,  Dr.,  review  of  his  Conversations 

on  Reli^i'm  with  Lord  Byron^  4^,  1 
Kent,  the  late  burnings  in,  512 
King,  whether  the  private  life  of  one  ought 

to  be  animadverted  upon,  d2 

Labouring  classes,  state  of  the,  572 — ^gra- 
dual  decline  of  their  condition,  573 — 
great  increase  of  pauperism,  ilnd — the 

labourers  exasperated  into  plans  for  op- 
position ajid  revenge,  ill 

Lafayette,  his  title  to  celebrity  examined, 
480 — his  military  incapacity,  and  poli- 
tical i{?norancc,  ibid 

Lalandc,  Mademoiselle,  opera  singer,  ac- 
count of,  43 

Lamb,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  petition  agaiiist  the 
decision  of  the  committee  respecting  the 
borough  of  Rye,  (I21i 

Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopadia,  review  of. 
Cities  and  Towns,  58 — singular  blunders, 

^  d  by  Goo 
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L'Envoy,  lAl 

Letter  from  an  X.  M.  P.,  with  reply,  by 
Oliver  Yorke,  371— from  Swing  to  Oli- 
ver Yorke,  714 

Letters  oti  Denirmoloey  and  Witchcraft,  by 

Sir  Waller  Scotl,  review  of,  5Q7 
letters  on  West  India  Slavery,  by  Gait, 

440.  556.  7M 
Literary  Characters. — See  Gaffenf, 

 Intelligence,  120,  37U,  606,  ZM 

 Gazette,  Letter  to  the  Editor  of, 

on  his  poetical  criticisms,  1& 
Literary  {foi/trnir^  iA2 
Lockhart,  J.  Gibson,  literary  and  graphic 

sketch  of,  IZ 
London,  Nuisances  of,  450 
Lotip,  St.  John,  and  Medical  Quarlcpry, 

264— !*ome   paitsages  from  his  Diary, 

Love,  '  Tell  me  what  is  Love  !'  21A 
Louis  XVIIL,  his  character,  IM 
Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French,  his 
imprudent  sacrifices  to  popular  opinion, 
234— and  extinction  of  a  state  religion, 
ihid — hischararter,  479 — steps  taken  by 
hiui  fur  foruiiag  an  army,  ibid — he  will 
probably  re-establish  a  national  church, 
MI 

Lunatic,  strange  letter  of  one,  to  James 

Hogg,  5ifi 
Luther,  his  account  of  being  tormented  by 

the  devil  at  Wartburg,  5 1 8 — his  Psalm, 

Lyndhuri»t,  Lord,  362 — his  political  cha- 
racter, and  versatility,  599 — his  opposi- 
tion to  the  alteration  of  the  forgery  laws, 

on 

M'CuUoch,  Mr.,  his  absurd  statement  re- 
specting the  com  laws,  424 
Machinery  and  the  manufacturing  system, 

Mackenzie,  C,  his  Notes  on  Haiti,  dl 
Maginn,  Dr.,  literary  and  graphic  sketch 
of,  Ilfi 

Malibran,  Mademoiselle,  45^  il 

Man  of  Genius,  unpublished  Poems  and 
Misfortunes  of,  2fi7 

Man- Hunter,  the,  a  tale,  152 

Manutactiiring  System,  the,  419 — impo- 
licy of  removing  restrictions,  and  pro- 
tecting laws,  4^i0 

March  of  Intellect  and  Universal  Educa- 
tion, l&l 

Marot,  Clement,  epigram  from,  511 

Medical  Quackery,  No.  II.,  201 

Members  of  Parliament,  the  propriety  of 
their  being  paid,  5fi5. 

Mental  Magic,  m 

Mcrewether,  Mr.  Seijeant,  his  Addreu, 
8fc.  on  the  Representative  Constitution, 
722 — his  plan  of  reform,  12& 

Ministry,  prospects  of  the,  190— defeat  ex- 
perienced at  the  late  elections,  191,  '2Cy{) 
— political  consequences  of  Mr.  Huskis- 
•  son's  death,  259 — the  members  of  the 
cabinet,  262— the  Wellington  Ministry, 


592;  see  WellingtoH — list  of  the  Uff, 

and  present,  ibid 
Minstrelsy,  Irish,  specimens  of,  41 
Miracles,  not  contradictory  to  reason,  221 
Monos  and  Daimonos,  a  tale,  IQ 
Monsttreuil,  epigram  from,  ill 
Montagu,  Basil,  his  work  on  the  Punish- 
ment of  Death,  fifi9 
Montgomery,  Robert,  the  pseudo-poet,  7& 

— ^his   pretensions  to  genius,  84 — his 

Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  &5 
Moore,  Thomas,  remarks  on  his  Life  of 

Sheridan,   182 — literary   and  graphic 

sketch  of  him,  2Qli 

National  Library,  the  attack  on  tlic,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  467 

Negroes,  injurious  consequences  of  their 
emancipation  in  Haiti,  63 — the  £ivour- 
able  condition  of  West  India  slaves,  64  ; 
see  Slavery 

New  Publications,  117,  236, 

Nlcolai,  of  Berlin,  remarkable  spectral  il- 
lusions seen  by  him,  21i 

Norton,  the  Hon.  Mrs.,  the  Undyir^  One 
reviewed,  180 — story  of  the  poem,  and 
extracts,  185— defect  in  the  leading 
character,    188 — the    Careless  Word, 

Novels,  Godwin's,  381 

O'Connell,  Mr.,  his  political  character,  2fll 

O'Donntll,  Col.,  his  Journey  from  Hcr- 
manstadt  to  Bucharest,  lii 

Opera,  the  Italian,  45 — singular  misman- 
agement at  the  King's  Theatre,  46 

Owen,  Mr.,  of  Lanark,  his  system,  520 — 
his  extraordinary  pretensions,  ibid — his 
doctrine  that  man  is  not  accountable  for 
his  belief,  521 —and  that  all  error  is  the 
result  of  organization,  522  — his  theory, 
self-contradictory,  i2il — his  hosliiiiy  to 
religion,  ibid,  52  1 — his  plan  for  a  coni- 
munity  of  goods,  vi^iionary.  ibid 

Painting,  strictures  on  tlie  present  English 
.school  of,  UI 

Palingcnesy,  or  the  resurrection  of  plants, 
account  of,  lil 

Palniersion,  Lord,  his  patriotic  part  in  the 
Hyc  decision,  286.  note 

Paris,  narrative  of  the  late  events  at,  674 
— force  of  the  garrison,  684 

Parke,  Mr.,  his  architcttu -al  drawings,  1112 

Parliament,  the  Dead,  sketch  of,  111 

Parliament,  reports  of  speeches  in,  remarks 
on,  2M 

Parliamentary  Reform,  612 

Parr,  Dr.,  Iiis  hypothesis  on  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  Descent  into  Hell.  iiS 

Peel,  Sir  R.,  his  recent  political  conduct, 
192 — defeat  of  his  taniily  at  the  late 
elections,  193 — his  political  conduct,  5fl9 
— his  UilenLs  as  a  speaker,  600 — his  po- 
litical existence  sacriticed,  601 

Petitions,  election,  Rye,  718 — llythe,  212 
— Cainc,  120. 
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rtullpoit.  Dr.,  BUbop  of  Exeter,  «d7— hii 

political  apostasy,  fiM 

Platt'men,  Parliament- men,  and  Penny- 
a-liutT8,  282 

Poetry,  the  Maiden's  Lament,  from  Schil- 
ler, 15 — lines  for  tlic  beautiful  Miw 
G.  B.  31— The  Exile's  farewell,  42 
— on  the  Miseries  of  Ireland,  43 — On  a 
child,  110 — To  the  memory  of  Bishop 
Heber,  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  122 — From 
the  Moallakah  of  flarctb,  &c.  by 
Heber,  126 — The  Ma^4ue  of  Gwen- 
dolen, ditto,  126— The  Ground  Swell, 
ditto,  128— The  Outward-bound  Ship, 
ditto,  129 — Thou  ha$t  love  within  thine 
eyes,  Ifil  —  Epi(?ranis,  ibtii— Church 
bells  at  Evening,  170— Cui  Bono?  Ufir- 
The  Careless  Word,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Norton,  189 — Tell  me  what  is  love, 
214— The  Nameless  Fountain,  221— 
Shepherd's  I^ncnt,  from  Gothe,  232 — 
Song,  William  the  Fourth,  240— Mr. 
Jesse's  song,  244 — Lay  of  tlie  Whip- 
per-in, 246  —  Slumber,  from  the 
Spanish,  2b  1 — O,  saw  ye  my  Mary  i 
294 — Coriima  and  her  Pupil,  320 — 
Sonnet  to  Urania,  341 — Stanzas  for 
Mu&ic,  390— The  Tagus,  439— Calm 
and  Storm,  457 — Who  Li  the  Editor 
of  Eraser's  Magazine,  49 1 — The  Brides 
of  the  ensuing  year,  495— Kegina's 
great  King,  498— The  Exile's  Return, 
519— Stanzas  to  an  early  Friend,  aiJuL 
— Woe's  secret  Chord,  542 — Stanzas 
for  Music,  554 — Epigrams  from  the 
French,  57 1— To  a  lady  with  a  Nose- 
gay of  Myrtles,  603 — Wallenstein's 
Camp,  translated  from  Schiller,  636 — 
After  the  Battle,  672— Sonnet,  713 — In- 
scriptions from  the  Greek,  735 — Lu- 
ther's Psalm,  744 

Poets,  Minor  Greek,  Simonides,  ^ 

Poland,  tlie  Insurrection  in,  lAl 

Polipnac,  Prince  de,  inHuenced  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  196^  2M 

Porter,  ML>8  A.  M.  lines  to  a  lady,  with  a 
Nosegay  of  Myrtles,  MJi 

Pot  versus  kettle,  or  Hobhouse  versus  Gait, 

Potter,  de,  account  of,  604 — placed  at  the 
head  of  the  provisional  government  at 
Brussel?,  GOT 

Prophecy,  support  derived  from,  to  rcTeal- 
ed  religion,  525 

Psalm,  Luther's,  2A5 

Puni<hment  of  Death,  666 — ^the  apparent, 
not  the  real  severity  of  puui&huiuut  de- 
ters from  crime,  667 — to  be  efficacious, 
punishment  must  be  in  accordance  with 
public  sentiment,  ibid — one  of  its  ob- 
jects, to  form  a  standard  of  public  opi- 
nion, fififi 

Quackery,  Medical,  No.  II.  2M 
Quarterly  lUview,  its  apology  for  despo- 
tism in  France,  and  defence  of  Charles 
X.  482 — its  article  on  the  Greek  ques- 
tion, l&i 


Reform,  Parliamentary,  612 — the  Grey 
Ministry  pledged  to  it,  id.— neceiwity  for, 
ibid — policy  requires  the  aristocracy  to 
grant  it,  613 — tlie  defect*  of  tlie  borough 
system,  614 — elective  rights  of  corpo- 
rations, 621 — the  Rye  petition  of  appeal 
rejected,  717 — the  Calne,  720— the  ne- 
cessity for  reform  imperious,  721 — ^plan 
ibr  a  reform,  I2S 

Religion,  necessity  and  utility  of  a  state 
religion,  481 — Mr.  OwenV  attack  on 
religion,  523 — liis  calumnies  exposed, 

Religious  Poetry,  78 — R,  Montgomery's 
Poems  85 — the  Descent  into  Hell,  S2,  84 

Representative  Constitution,  the,  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Merewether  on, 

Revolution,  the  French,  of  1830,  469,  fill 
— in  Belgium,  604 — its  causes, 
see  Belgium. 

Roche,  Eugenius,  editor  of  the  Couritr, 
notice  of,  LLii 

Rogers,  Sam.,  literary  and  pr^aphic  sketch 
of,  237— song  by,  250i 

Ros»lyn,  the  Earl  of, 

Rye,  the  elective  right  decided  to  be  in 
the  freemen,  627 — Col.  Evans's  Letter 
to  the  freemen  of,  629^  632— Mr.  W. 
Fraser's  speech  at  the  dinner  at,  636— 
tlie  petition  of  appeal  rejected,  71? 

Ruminations  round  a  punch  bowl,  638* 

Savage  Life  in  America,  199 — cruelty 
common  to  all  savages,  204 — their 
dninkenness,  206 — superstition,  211 — 

passion  fbr  gaming,  2_L2 
Schiiier,  the  M;udi.-u'»  Lament,  from,  15 — 
new  translation  of  Wallenstein's  Camp, 

Srott,  Sir  Walter,  literary  and  graphic 
sketch  of,  412 — his  Letters  on  Detno- 
nology  and  Witchcraft,  507— a  very 
defective  perfonnance, 
Second  Sight,  anecdotes  illustrative  of,  39 
Shelley,  the  poet,  Mr.  Gaii';»  account  of 
bim,  Sfiik 

Shepherd's  Lament,  the,  from  Gothe,  2^ 

Sheridan  family,  account  of,  180 — R.  B. 
Sheridan,  1»2 — his  parliamentary  elo- 
quence overrated,  183— his  dramatic 
works,  184 — Tom  Sheridan,  Hi 

Shuttleworth,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  retnarka  on 
slavery,  ilil 

Simonides,  his  character  as  a  poet, 
hb  ode  on  the  vanity  of  noan,  ibid — 
Lamentation  of  Hecnba,  54 — Song  to 
Light,  55 — Daiiae,  .'iO 

Singers,  Opera,  Mad.  Malibran,  45— La- 
blache,  48 — Madame  Lalajide,  4& 

Slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  pnictical  efTects 
of  emancipation,  53 — Mr.  Broughuoi's 
speech  on  the  Slave  question,  67,  440 — 
the  rights  of  the  planter  as  well  as  those 
of  the  slave  to  be  considered,  iind — 
the  doubtful  policy  of  emancipating  the 
slaves,  and  the  ill  consequences  likely  to 
result  both  to  them  and  to  the  planters, 
442 — the  advocates  of  emancipation 
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bKnd  to  future  conteqttences,  444— dif- 

fScuft7c?s  attending  compensation,  445 — 
a  Slate  of  slavery  coni|uitjble  with  the 
possession  of  moral  and  political  rights, 
447 — ^the  condition  of  West  Indian  slaves 
greatly  improved  of  late  years,  448 — 
illiberal  prejudice:}  agaiiist  planters,  44Q 
—who  arc  very  un&irly  treated  by  the 
emancipationists,  556-— the  Rev.  D. 
Wilson's  sermon  ajpilnst  colonial  sla- 
very, censured,  558 — wide  ditierence  be- 
tween ancient  and  njodem  slavery,  56Q 
—comfortable  condition  of  the  negroes 
in  Jamaica,  561 — slavery  considered 
with  regard  to  Christianity,  ibid — tor- 
midable  opposition  against  the  West 
India  interest,  564 — the  colonists  ad- 
vised to  seaire  able  advocates  in  parlia- 
ment, 5G5 — propossal  for  iudemnifyiug 
the  colonists  by  creating  a  new  stock  to 
the  amount  of  one  hundred  millions,  iSl 
— n!tmcrou«?  petitions  to  parliament,  706 
— Slavery  not  repugnaait  to  Christianity, 
708 — analogy  between  the  law  of  arrest 
and  slavery,  710— Lord  Brougham's  at- 
tack on  property  in  slaves,  7 13 

Slumber,  from  tlic  Spani^ih,  2iil 

Sodnians,  Dr.  Kennedy's  opinions  on,  S 

Sock  and  the  Buskin,  45 H 

Sottventr^  the  Literary,  5^ 

Spectral  Illusions,  extraordinary  case  of 
(Nicolai),  36 — «een  also  by  Cardan,  aS 
— and  Ben  Jonson,  3fl — referred  to  na- 
tural causes,  510 — -the  blue  devib,  513 

Stanzas  for  Music,  291^  5A4 

Stowe,  Rev.  Mr.,  Bishop  Heber's  account 
of  his  death,  144 

Sarin,  Fatlier,  his  account  of  his  possession 
by  demons,  ri  1  fi 

Swing's  Letter  to  Oliver  Yorke,  714 

Symposiac  the  First,  487 

Tagus,  stansas  on  the,  432 

Tales  and  Narratives: — Monos  and  Dai- 
monos,  10 — The  Man  Hunter,  153 — 
The  Unearthly  Witness,  171— The  Dis- 
asters of  Jan  Nadeltreiber,  215 — The 
Wheel  Overboard,  295 — American  Tra- 
dition, by  Gait,  321 — The  Wounded 
Spirit  (rmiHudfid),  397— Bartholomew 
Fair,  431 — Some  Passages  in  the  Life 
of  an  Idler,  582 — Cruthers  and  Jonson, 
or  the  Outskirts  of  Life,  601 

Tanner's  Narrative  of  his  Capfieitu  and 
Advt'Hlures  among  the  Indium  of  North 
Antericoy  199— sketch  of  his  life,  2111 

Testament,  New,  remarks  on  the  style  of,  1 

Theatres,  the. — See  Drama 

Tithes,  remarks  on,  HO 

Tory  from  principle  not  prejudice,  letter 
from,  &fl 

Trtdt*  and  SUtries  of  the  Irish  Peamntrt/, 

ai2 

TumbuU,  Mr.,  his  French  Eevoluiion  of 
1830,  623 


Turner,  artist,  his  pictures  at  the  Somerset 
House  Exhibition,  109 

VUion  of  Hell,  213 

Undying  One,  the^  poem  by  the  Hon.  Mrs. 

Norton,  review  of,  180 
Unearthly  Witness,  Uie,  a  tale  by  the 

Bttrick  Shepherd,  ill 
Unpublished  Poems  by  a  Man  of  Genia'S,  207 
Urania,  sonnet  to,  by  J.  A.  Herard,  'iAl 
Vote  by  ballot.  III 
Votings,  burgage-tenure,  right  of,  724 

Wallachia,  journey  in ,  liL  See  Hermanstadt 
Wallensticu's  Camp,  translation  of,  from 
Schiller, 

Watts,  Alaric,  492 — his  Literary  Souvenir , 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  his  administration, 
11 5-— his  conduct  relative  to  the  Catho- 
lic Question,   1 16— 'prospects  of  his 

ministry,  190 — his  foreii?n  policy,  197 — 
his  probable  conduct  towards  the  East 
India  Company,  227 — the  downfall  of 
his  administration,  592— the  duke  un- 
fitted by  his  military  education,  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  ministry,  593 — demand- 
ed unqualified  obedience  from  all  in  the 
cabinet,  594 — the  members  of  his  minis- 
try, 595 — his  political  ads,  601— and 
their  consequences,  fiM 

We$i  Indies,  Four  Years  in,  by  Bayley,  fil 
—effects  of  slave  enianci]>ation,  63 — 
catL«es  of  the  depreciation  of  West  Indian 
property,  ifiii 

West  Indies,  the  Church  in,  its  progress 
during  the  last  six  years,  331i 

West  Indian  Slavery,  Letters  on,  440,  556, 
706. — See  Slavery 

Westmacott,  Mr.,  his  affiay  with  Mr.  C. 
Kcmble,  465,  note 

Wheel  Overboard,  the,  a  fbrecasUe  story, 

Whigs,  litUe  hope  for  rational  reform  from 
them, 

Wilberfbrcc,  Mr.,  his  public  conduct,  90 
W'ilkic,  hi<>  works  at  the  Somerset  House 

Exhibition,  IQ& 
Wilkinson  on  Hieroj^Iypliics,  i23 
Wilson,  Rev.  Daniel,  his  sermon  against 

West  Indian  Slavery,  558 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Barry  Cornwall,  Stanzas  to 

an  Early  Friend,  5M 
Witchcraft  and  Demonolo^,  507 — Sir  W. 

Scott's  liypothc&is  as  to  the  vision  raised 

by  the  Witch  of  Endor,  &li 
Woe's  Secret  Chord,  542 
Wounded  Spirit,  the,  (contfuded)  227 

Yorke  Oliver,  his  speech  at  the  dinner  for 
the  Election  of  Editor,  239 — his  reply 
to  the  letter  of  an  X.  M.P.,  371 — Swing's 
letter  to  him,  714 

Young,  Dr.,  his  discoveries  in  hieroglyphic 
writing,  332 
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